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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  L 

THB  8MUOOLED  SUPPER. 

OnTBiDB  the  bedroom  the  night 
was  hlack  and  etiU. 

The  small  rain  fell  too  softly 
to  he  heard  in  the  garden ;  not  a 
leaf  stirred  in  the  airless  calm ; 
the  watch-dog  was  asleep,  the  cats 
-were  indoors :  far  or  near,  under 
the  murky  heaven,  not  a  sound 
^ras  stirring. 

Inside  the  hedroom  the  ighv 
-VfBB  hlack  and  stilL 

Miss  Ladd  knew  her  husiness 
as  a  schoolmistress  too  well  to 
allow  night-lights;  and  Miss 
Xadd's  young  ladies  were  supposed 
to  he  fjEist  asleep,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  house.  Only 
at  interrals  the  silence  was  faintly 
disturhed,  when  the  restless  turn- 
ing of  one  of  the  girls  in  her  hed 
betrayed  itself  by  a  gentle  rust- 
ling between  the  sheets.  In  the 
long  intervals  of  stillness,  not 
even  the  softly-audible  breathing 
of  young  creatures  asleep  was  to 
be  heard. 

The  first  sound  that  told  of  life 


and  movement  revealed  the  me 
chanical  movement  of  the  clock. 
Speaking  from  the  lower  regions, 
the  tongue  of  Father  Time  told 
the  hour  before  midnight. 

A  soft  voice  rose  wearily  near 
the  door  of  the  room.  It  counted 
the  strokes  of  the  clock — ^and  re- 
minded one  of  the  girls  of  the 
lapse  of  time. 

*  Emily  !  eleven  o'clock.' 
There  was  no  reply.     After  an 

interval  the  weary  voice  tried 
again,  in  louder  tones. 

*  Emily !' 

A  girl  whose  bed  was  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  room  sighed  un- 
der the  heavy  heat  of  the  night, 
and  said,  in  peremptory  tones, 

'Is  that  Cecilia r 

*Yes.' 

*  What  do  you  want  V 

*I'm  getting  hungry,  Emily. 
Is  the  new  girl  asleep  V 

The  new  girl  answered  promptly 
and  spitefully, 

*  No,  she  isn't' 

Having  a  private  object  of  their 
own  in  view,  the  five  wise  vir- 
gins of  Miss  Ladd's  first  class  had 


•  Tks  Right  of  Tra/MlatiOn  i$  Be$erved, 
YOU  ZLT.  NO.  OOLZV. 


'  *  I  say  No  :' 


waited  an  hour,  in  wakeful  anti- 
cipation of  the  falling  asleep  of 
the  stranger — and  it  had  ended  in 
this  way !  A  ripple  of  laughter 
ran  round  the  room.  The  new 
girl,  mortified  and  offended,  en- 
tered her  protest  in  plain  words. 

'You  are  treating  me  shame- 
fully i  You  all  distrust  me,  he- 
cause  I  am  a  stranger.' 

*  Say  we  don't  understand  you,' 
Emily  answered,  speaking  for  her 
schoolfellows,  'and  you  will  be 
aearer  the  truth.' 

*  Who  expected  you  to  under- 
stand me,  when  I  only  came  here 
to-day  ?  I  have  told  you  already 
my  name  is  Francine  de  Sor.  If 
you  want  to  know  more,  I'm  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  I  come  from 
the  West  Indies.' 

Emily  still  took  the  lead. 

*  Why  do  you  come  here  f  she 
asked.  *  Who  ever  heard  of  a  girl 
joining  a  new  school  just  before 
the  holidays  1  You  are  nineteen 
years  old,  are  you?  I'm  a  year 
younger  than  you,  and  I  have  fin- 
ished my  education.  The  next 
big  girl  in  the  room  is  a  year 
younger  than  me,  and  she  has 
finished  her  education.  What  can 
you  possibly  have  left  to  learn  at 
your  age?' 

'  Everything  1'  cried  the  stran- 
ger from  the  West  Indies,  with 
an  ontburst  of  tears.  '  I'm  a  poor 
ignorant  creature.  Your  educa- 
tion ought  to  have  taught  you  to 
pity  me  instead  of  making  Ain  of 
me.  I  hate  you  alL  For  shame, 
for  shame !' 

Some  of  the  girls  laughed.  One 
of  them — the  hungry  girl  who  had 
counted  the  strokes  of  the  clock — 
took  Francine 's  part. 

*  Never  mind  their  laughing, 
Miss  de  8or.  You  are  quite  right ; 
you  have  good  reason  to  complain 
of  us.' 

Mies  de  Sor  dried  her  eyes. 

*  Thank  you — whoever  you  are,' 
^e  answered  briskly. 


'My  name  is  Cecilia  Wyvil,' 
the  other  proceeded.  '  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  quite  nice  of  you  to  say 
you  hated  us  all.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  forgotten  our  good 
breeding,  and  the  least  we  can  do 
b  to  beg  your  pardon.' 

This  expression  of  generous 
sentiment  appeared  to  have  an 
irritating  effect  on  the  peremptory 
young  person  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  room.  Perhaps  she  disap- 
proved of  free  trade  in  generous 
sentiment. 

'  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Ce- 
cilia,' she  said  ;  '  you  sha'n't  beat 
MB  in  generosity.  Strike  a  light, 
one  of  you,  and  lay  the  blame  ou 
me  if  Miss  Ladd  finds  us  out  I 
mean  to  shake  hands  with  the 
new  girl,  and  how  can  I  do  it  in 
the  dark?  Miss  de  Sor,  my 
name's  Brown,  and  I'm  queen  of 
the  bedroom.  I — not  Cecilia — 
offer  our  apologies  if  we  have 
offended  you.  Cecilia  is  my  dear- 
est friend,  but  I  don't  allow  her 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  room.  O, 
what  a  lovely  night-gown  I* 

The  sudden  flow  of  the  candle- 
light had  revealed  Francine,  ait- 
ting  up  in  her  bed,  and  display- 
ing such  treasures  of  real  lace 
/)ver  her  bosom  that  the  queen 
lost  all  sense  of  royal  dignity  in 
irrepressible  admiration.  'Seven 
and  sixpence,'  Emily  remarked, 
looking  at  her  own  night-gown 
and  despising  it. 

.One  after  another  the  .girls 
yielded  to  the  attraction  of  the 
wonderful  lace.  Slim  and  plump, 
fair  and  dark,  they  circled  round 
the  new  pupil  in.  their  flowing 
white  robes;  and  arrived  by  com- 
mon consent  at  one  and  the  ?ame 
conclusion  :  *  How  rich  her  father 
must  be  T 

Favoured  by  Fortune  in  the 
matter  of  money,  was  this  envi- 
able person  possessed  of  beauty 
as  well  % 

In  the  disposition  of  the  beds. 


Ovy  the  Love-Letter  Answered. 


Mies  de  Sot  was  placed  between 
Cecilia  on  the  right  hand,  and 
Emily  on  the  left.  If,  by  some 
fantastic  turn  of  events,  a  man^ 
»y,  in  the  interests  of  propriety, 
a  married  doctor,  with  Miss  Ladd 
to  look  after  him — ^had  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  room,  and  had 
been  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  girls  when  he  came  out,  he 
would  not  even  have  mentioned 
Francine.  Blind  to  the  beauties 
of  the  expensive  night-gown,  he 
wonld  have  noticed  her  long  up- 
per lip,  her  obstinate  chin,  her 
sallow  complexion,  her  eyes  placed 
too  close  together,  and  would 
have  turned  his  attention  to  her 
nearest  neighbours.  On  one  side 
bis  languid  interest  would  have 
been  instantly  roused  by  Cecilia's 
glowing  auburn  hair,  her  exqui- 
sitely pure  skin,  and  her  tender 
blue  eyes.  On  the  other,  he  would 
have  discovered  a  bright  little 
creature  who  would  have  fasci- 
nated and  perplexed  him  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  If  he  had 
been  questioned  about  her  by  a 
stranger,  he  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  say  positively  whether 
she  was  dark  or  light :  he  would 
have  remembered  how  her  eyes 
had  held  him,  but  he  would  not 
have  known  of  what  colour  they 
were.  And  yet  she  would  have 
remained  a  vivid  picture  in  his 
memory  when  other  impressions, 
derived  at  the  same  time,  had 
vanished.  '  There  was  one  little 
witch  among  them  who  was  worth 
all  the  rest  put  together ;  and  I 
can't  tell  you  why.  They  called 
her  Emily.  If  I  wasn't  a  mar- 
ried man — ^  There,  he  would  have 
thought  of  his  wife,  and  would 
have  sighed  and  said  no  more. 

While  the  girls  were  still  ad- 
miring Francine  the  clock  struck 
the  half-hour  past  eleven. 

Cecilia  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the 
door,  looked  out  and  listened; 
cIosckI    the  door  again,  and   ad- 


dressed the  meeting  with  th^ 
irresistible  charm  of  her  sweet 
voice  and  her  persuasive  smile. 

*  Are  none  of  you  hungry  yet  f 
she  inquired.  *  The  teachers  are 
safe  in  their  rooms  ;  we  have  set 
ourselves  right  with  Francine. 
Why  keep  the  supper  waiting 
under  Emily's  bedf 

Such  reasoning  as  this,  with 
such  personal  attractions  to  re- 
commend it,  admitted  of  but  one 
reply.  The  queen  waved  her 
hand  graciously,  and  said,  'Pull 
it  out.' 

Is  a  lovely  girl — whose  face 
possesses  the  crowning  charm  of 
expression,  whose  slightest  move- 
ment reveals  the  supple  flyrametry 
of  her  figure — less  lovely  because 
she  ia  blessed  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  is  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge it  ?  Wich  a  grace  all 
her  own,  Cecilia  dived  under  the 
b-*d,  and  produced  a  basket  of  jam 
tarts,  a  basket  of  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats, a  basket  of  sparkling  lemon- 
ade, and  a  superb  cake,  all  paid 
for  by  general  subscription,  and 
smuggled  into  the  room  by  kind 
connivance  of  the  servants.  On 
this  occasion  the  feast  was  espe- 
cially plentiful  and  expensive  in 
commemoration,  not  only  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Midsummer  holi- 
days, but  of  the  coming  freedom 
of  Miss  Ladd's  two  leading  young 
ladies.  With  widely  different  des- 
tinies before  them,  Emily  and 
Cecilia  had  completed  their  school 
life,  and  were  now  to  go  out  into 
the  world. 

The  contrast  in  the  characters 
of  the  two  girls  showed  itself, 
even  in  such  a  trifle  as  the  pre- 
parations for  supper. 

Gentle  Cecilia,  sitting  on  the 
floor  surrounded  by  good  things, 
left  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  others 
to  decide  whether  the  baskets 
should  be  all  emptied  at  once,  or 
handed  round  from  bed  to  bed, 
one  at  a^time.     In  the  mean  while, 


'  I  say  No  . 


her  lovely  blue  eyes  rested  ten- 
derly on  the  tarts.  Emily's  com- 
manding spirit  seized  on  the  reins 
of  government,  and  employed  each 
of  her  schoolfellows  in  the  occu- 
pation which  she  was  fittest  to 
undertake.  'Miss  de  Sor,  let 
me  look  at  your  hand.  Ah !  I 
thought  so.  Yon  have  got  the 
thickest  wrist  among  us ;  you 
shall  draw  the  corks.  If  you  let 
the  lemonade  pop,  not  a  drop  of 
it  goes  down  your  throat.  Effie, 
Annis,  Priscilla,  you  are  three 
notoriously  lazy  girls ;  it's  doing 
you  a  true  kindness  to  set  you  to 
work.  Effie,  clear  the  toilette- 
table  for  supper ;  away  with  the 
combs,  the  brushes,  and  the 
looking-glass.  Annis,  tear  up  that 
old  newspaper,  and  set  the  pieces 
out  neatly  for  dishes  and  plates. 
No  !  I'll  unpack  ;  nobody  touches  • 
the  baskets  but  me.  Priscilla, 
you  have  the  prettiest  ears  in  the 
room.  You  shall  act  as  sentinel, 
my  dear,  and  listen  at  the  door. 
Cecilia,  when  you  have  done  de- 
vouring those  tarts  with  your 
ey.  e,  take  that  pair  of  scissors 
(Miss  de  Sor,  allow  me  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  mean  manner  in  which 
this  school  is  carried  on ;  the 
knives  and  forks  are  counted  and 
locked  up  every  night) — I  say 
take  that  pair  of  scissors,  Cecilia, 
and  carve  the  cake,  and  don't 
keep  the  largest  bit  for  yourself. 
Are  we  all  ready?  Very  well. 
Now  take  example  by  me.  Talk 
as  much  as  you  like,  so  long  as 
you  don't  talk  too  loud.  There 
is  one  other  thing  before  we  begin. 
The  men  always  propose  toasts  on 
these  occasions ;  let's  be  like  the 
men.  Can  any  of  you  make  a 
speech?  Ah,  it  falls  on  me  as 
usual.  I  propose  the  first  toast. 
Down  with  all  schools  and  teach- 
ers— especially  the  new  teacher, 
who  came  this  half-year,  0, 
mercy,  how  it  stings  !'  The  fixed 
gas  in  the    lemonade    took  the 


orator,  at  that  moment,  by  the 
throat,  and  effectually  checked 
the  flow  of  her  eloquence.  It 
made  no  difference  to  the  girls. 
Excepting  the  case  of  feeble  sto- 
machs, who  cares  for  eloquence 
in  the  presence  of  a  supper-table  ? 
Therd  were  no  feeble  stomachs  in 
that  bedroom.  With  what  in- 
exhaustible energy  Miss  Ladd's 
young  ladies  ate  and  drank  !  How 
merrily  they  enjoyed  the  delight- 
ful privilege  of  talking  nonsense  ! 
And — alas,  alas  ! — ^how  vainly  they 
tried  in  after  life  to  renew  the 
once  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  tarts 
and  lemonade ! 

In  the  unintelligible  scheme  of 
creation  there  appears  to  be  no 
human  happiness — not  even  the 
happiness  ot  school-girls — which 
is  ever  complete.  Just  as  it  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  feast  was  interrupted  by  an 
alarm  from  the  sentinel  at  the 
door. 

*  Put  out  the  candle  !'  Priscilla 
whispered.  'Somebody  on  the 
stairs.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

BIOGRAPHY  IN  THE  BEDROOM. 

The  candle  was  instantly  ex- 
tinguished. In  discreet  silence 
the  girls  stole  back  to  their  beds, 
and  listened. 

As  an  aid  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  sentinel,  the  door  had  been 
left  ajar.  Through  the  narrow 
opening,  a  creaking  of  the  broad 
wooden  stairs  of  the  old  house 
became  audible.  In  another  mo- 
ment there  was  silence.  An  in- 
terval passed,  and  the  creaking 
was  heard  again.  This  time  the 
sound  was  distant  and  diminish- 
ing. On  a  sudden  it  stopped. 
The  midnight  silence  was  dis- 
turbed no  more, 

What  did  this  mean  t 

Had  one  among  the  many  per- 
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sona  in  authority  under  Miss 
Ladd's  roof  heard  the  girls  talk- 
ing, and  ascended  the  stairs  to 
surprise  them  in  the  act  of  vio- 
lating one  of  the  rules  of  the 
bouse  1  So  far,  such  a  proceed- 
ing was  hy  no  means  uncommon. 
But  was  it  within  the  limits  of 
probability  that  a  teacher  should 
alter  her  opinion  of  her  own  duty 
halfway  up  the  stairs,  and  deliber- 
ately go  back  to  her  room  again  ? 
The  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing 
was  absurd  on  the  face  of  it 
What  more  rational  explanation 
could  ingenuity  discover  on  the 
spar  of  the  moment?  Francine 
was  the  first  to  offer  a  suggestion* 
She  shook  and  shivered  in  her 
bed,  and  said,  *  For  heaven's  sake, 
light  the  candle  again  I  It's  a 
Ghost' 

*  Clear  away  the  snpper,  you 
fools,  before  the  ghost  can  report 
ns  to  Miss  Ladd.' 

With  this  excellent  advice 
Emily  checked  the  rising  panic. 
The  door  was  closed,  the  candle 
was  lit;  all  traces  of  the  supper 
disappeared.  For  five  minutes 
more  they  listened  again.  No 
BOQnd  came  from  the  stairs;  no 
teacher,  or  ghost  of  a  teacher, 
appeared  at  the  door. 

Having  eaten  her  supper,  Ce- 
cilia's immediate  anxieties  were 
&t  an  end ;  she  was  at  leisure  to 
exert  her  intelligence  for  the  bene- 
fit of  her  schoolfellows.  In  her 
gentle  ingratiating  way,  she  of- 
fered a  composing  suggestion. 
*When  we  heard  the  creaking, 
I  don't  believe  there  was  any- 
body on  the  stairs.  In  these  old 
houses  there  are  always  strange 
noises  at  night— and  they  say  the 
stairs  here  were  made  more  than 
two  hundred  years  since.' 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  sense  of  relief — but  they 
waited  td  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
qaeen.  Emily,  as  usual,  justified 
the  confidence  placed  in  her.    She 


discovered  an  ingenious  method 
of  putting  Cecilia's  suggestion  to 
the  test 

*  Let's  go  on  talking/  she  said. 
*  If  Cecilia  is  right,  the  teachers 
are  all  asleep,  and  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  them.  If  she's 
wrong,  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
see  one  of  them  at  the  door. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  l^Iiss  de  Sor. 
Catching  us  talking  at  night,  in 
this  school,  only  means  a  repri- 
mand. Catching  us  with  a  light, 
ends  in  punishment.  Blow  out 
the  candle.' 

Francine*s  belief  in  the  ghost 
was  too  sincerely  superstitious  to 
be  shaken :  she  started  up  in  bed. 
'  O,  don't  leave  me  in  the  dark  I 
I'll  take  the  punishment  if  we 
are  found  out' 

*  On  your  sacred  word  of  hon- 
our?' Emily  stipulated. 

'  Yes — yes  !' 

The  queen's  sense  of  humour 
was  tickled.  '  There's  something 
funny,'  she  remarked,  addressing 
her  subjects,  'in  a  big  girl  like 
this  coming  to  a  new  school  and 
beginning  with  a  punishment. 
May  I  ask  if  you  are  a  foreigner. 
Miss  de  Sorl' 

'  My  papa  is  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man,' Francine  answered  with  dig- 
nity. 

*  And  your  mamma  V 

*  My  mamma  is  English.' 

*  And  you  have  always  lived  in 
the  West  Indies]' 

'  I  have  always  lived  in  the 
island  of  San  Domingo.' 

Emily  checked  off  on  her  fin- 
gers the  different  points  thus  far 
discovered  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
de  Sor's  daughter.  *  She's  ignor- 
ant, and  superstitious,  and  foreign, 
and  rich.  My  dear  (forgive  the 
familiarity),  you  are  an  interesting 
girl,  and  we  must  really  know 
more  of  you.  Entertain  the  bed- 
room. What  have  you  been  about 
all  your  lite  1  And  what,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  brings  you  here  ? 


'liay  No:' 


Stop  I  Before  you  begin,  I  inaist 
on  one  con4ition,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  young  ladies  in  the  room  : 
no  useful  information  about  the 
West  Indies  !' 

Francine  disappointed  her  au* 
dience. 

She  wds  ready  enough  to  make 
herself  an  object  of  interest  to 
her  companions,  but  she  was  not 
possessed  of  the  capacity  to  ar- 
range events  in  their  pToper  order, 
necessary  to  the  recital  of  the 
simplest  narrative.  EmiJy  was 
obliged  to  help  her  by  means  of 
questions.  In  one  respect  the 
result  justified  the  trouble  taken 
to  obtain  it.  A  sufBcient  reason 
was  discovered  foi:  the  extraor- 
dinary appearance  of  a  new  pupil 
on  the  day  before  the  school 
closed  for  the  holidays. 

Mr.  de  Sor*s  social  position  at 
San  Domingo  had  been  (to  use 
his  daughter's  words)  the  position 
of  *  a  small  planter — too  poor  to 
send  to  France  or  England  for  a 
governess.'  The  mother's  health 
was  delicate;  and  the  mother's 
interest  centred  in  her  only  child 
— a  son,  born  in  the  later  years 
of  her  married  life.  From  first  to 
last,  Francine  (in  her  own  opinion) 
had  been  shamefully  neglected. 
Six  months  since,  the  prospects 
of  the  family  had  changed  for  the 
better,  on  the  death  of  a  bachelor 
relative.  Mr.  de  Sor's  brother  had 
left  him  one  of  the  finest  estates 
in  San  Domingo,  and  a  fortune  in 
money  as  well,  on  the  one  easy 
condition  that  he  continued  to  re- 
side in  the  island,  'i'he  question 
of  expense  being  now  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  family,  Francine  had 
been  sent  to  England,  specially  re- 
commended to  Miss  Ladd  as  a 
young  lady  with  grand  prospects, 
sorely  in  need  of  a  fashionable 
education.  The  voyage  had  been 
so  timed,  by  advice  of  the  school- 
mistress, as  to  make  the  holidays 
a  means  of  obtaining  this  object 


privately.  Francine  was  to  be 
taken  to  Brighton,  where  excel- 
lent masters  could  be  obtained  to 
assist  Miss  Ladd.  With  six  weeks 
before  her,  she  might  in  some 
degree  make  up  for  lost  time; 
and,  when  the  school  opened  again, 
she  would  avoid  the  mortification 
of  being  put  down  in  the  lowest 
clafs,  along  with  the  children. 

The  examination  of  Miss  de 
Sor  having  produced  these  results, 
was  pursued  no  further.  Her 
character  now  appeared  in  a  new, 
and  not  very  attractive,  light. 
She  audaciously  took  to  herself 
the  whole  credit  of  telling  her 
story. 

*I  think  it's  my  turn  now/ 
she  said,  *to  be  interested  and 
amused.  May  I  ask  you  to  be- 
gin, Miss  Emily  ]  All  I  know  of 
you  at  present  is  that  your  family 
name  is  Brown.' 

Emily  held  up  her  hand  for 
silence. 

Was  the  mysterious  creaking 
on  the  stairs  making  itself  heard 
once  more  ?  No.  The  sound  that 
had  caught  Emily's  quick  ear 
came  from  the  beds,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  occupied  by 
the  three  lazy  girls.  With  no  new 
alarm  to  disturb  them,  Effie,  Annie, 
and  Priscilla  had  yielded  to  the 
composing  influences  of  a  good' 
supper  and  a  warm  night.  They 
were  fast  asleep ;  aild  the  fattest 
of  the  three  (softly,  as  became  a 
young  lady)  was  snoring  ! 

The  unblemished  reputation  of 
the  bedcoom  was  dear  to  Emily, 
in  her  capacity  of  queen.  She 
felt  herself  humiliated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  new  pupil. 

'  If  that  girl  ever  gets  a  sweet- 
heart,^ she  said  indignantly,  *  I 
shall  consideJT  it  my  di^y  to  warn 
the  poor  man  before  he  marries 
her.  Her  ridiculous  name  is 
Euphemia.  I  have  chrii^ned  her 
(far  more  appropriately)  Boiled 
Veal.     No  colour  in  her  hair,  no 
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ooionr  in  hei  eyes,  no  colour  in 
her  complexion.  In  Bhort,  no 
iki?onr  in  Euphemia.  You  na- 
tanilj  object  to  (anaring.  Pardon 
me  if  I  turn  my  back  on  you.  I 
ua  going  to  throw  my  alipper  at 

The  soft  voice  of  Cecilia — ena- 
picioualy  drowsy  in  tone — inter- 
posed in  the  interests  of  merey. 

'  She  can't  help  it,  poor  thing ; 
ttd  she  really  isn't  loud  enough 
to  distnib  us.' 

'  She  won't  disturb  yoUy  at  any 
nte!  Rouse  yourself,  Cecilia. 
We  are  wide  awake  on  this  side 
of  the  loom ;  and  Fxancine  says 
it's  our  torn  to  amuse  her.' 

A  low  murmur,  dying  away 
gently  in  a  sigh,  was  the  only 
enswer.  Sweet  Ceeilia  had  yield- 
ed to  the  somnolent  influences  of 
the  sapper  and  the  night.  The 
^  infeetien  of  repose  seemed  to 
^  in  some  danger  of  communi- 
cating itself  to  Francine.  Her 
luge  month  opened  luxuriously 
in  a  loDgH*oniinued  yawn. 

'Good-night !'  said  Emily. 

Miss  de  Sor  became  wide  awake 
in  an  instant. 

*'*o,'  she  said  positively ;  *  you 
^  «)nite  mistaken  if  you  think  I 
am  going  to  sleep.  Please  exert 
yourself,  Miss  Emily— I  am  wait- 
i*»g  to  be  interested' 

'  l^mily  appeared  to  be  unwilling 
to  exert  herself.  She  became  in- 
tarested  in  the  weather. 

'Isn't  the  wind  rising?  she 
Slid 

•  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
The  leaves  in  the  garden  were  be- 
8"»ing  to  rustle,  and  the  patter- 
^  of  ^e  rain  sounded  on  the 
wmdowB. 

^'HQcine  (as  her  straight  chin 
P«>clainj,^  to  all  students  of  phy- 
*^nomy)  ij^as  an  obstinate  girl. 
T^^mined  to  carry  her  pointy 
~^tned  Emily's  own  system  on 
f°*^y    heieelf— she   put 


put    ques- 


'Have  yon  been  long  at  this 
school?' 

*  More  than  three  years.* 
^Have  you  got  any   brothers 

and  sisters  f 

'  I  am  an  only  child.' 

'Are  your  father  and  mother 
alive?' 

Emily  suddenly  raised  herself 
in  her  bed, 

*  Wait  a  minute/  she  said ;  '  I 
think  I  hear  it  again.' 

*  The  creaking  on  the  stain  f 
*Yes.' 

Either  she  was  mistaken,  or 
the  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
weather  made  it  not  easy  to  hear 
slight  noises  in  the  house.  The 
wind  was  still  rising.  The  pas- 
sage of  it  through  the  great  trees 
in  the  garden  began  to  sound  like 
the  fall  of  waves  on  a  distnnt 
beach.  It  drove  the  rain — a  heavy 
downpour  by  this  time — rattling 
against  the  windows. 

*  Almost  a  storm,  isn't  it  V 
Emily  said. 

Francine's  last  question  had 
not  been  answered  yet.  She  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing it. 

*  Never  mind  the  weather,*  she 
said.  <  Tell  me  about  your  father 
and  mother.  Are  they  both 
alive  f 

•  Emily's  reply  only  related  to 
one  of  her  parents. 

*  My  mother  died  before  I  was 
old  enough  to  feel  my  loss.' 

'And  your  father  1' 
Emily  referred  to  another  rela- 
tive— her  father's  sister. 

*  Since  I  have  grown  up,'  she 
proceeded,  *my  good  aunt  has 
been  a  second  mother  to  me.  My 
story  is,  in  one  respict,  the  re- 
verse of  yours.  You  are  unex- 
pectedly rich,  and  I  am  unex- 
pectedly poor.  M  y  aunt's  fortune 
was  to  have  been  my  fortune,  if  I 
outlived  her.  She  has  been  ruined 
by  the  failure  of  a  bank.  In  her 
old  age  she  must  live  on  an  in- 
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'  I  say  No  :* 


come  of  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  I 
must  get  my  own  living  when  I 
leave  school.' 

*  Surely  your  father  can  help 
you  V  Francine  persisted. 

*  His  property  is  landed  pro- 
perty.' Her  voice  faltered  as  she 
referred  to  him,  even  in  that  in- 
direct manner.  *It  is  entailed; 
his  nearest. male  relative  inherits 

it; 

The  delicacy  which  is  easily 
discouraged  was  not  one  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  nature  of 
Francine. 

*Do  I  understand  that  your 
father  is  dead  Y  she  asked. 

Our  thick-skinned  fellow-crea- 
tures have  the  rest  of  us  at  their 
mercy  :  only  give  them  time,  and 
they  carr}*-  their  point  in  the  end. 
In  sad  subdued  tones — telling  of 
deeply-rooted  reserves  of  feeling, 
seldom  revealed  to  strangers — 
Emily  yielded  at  last. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  *  my  father  is 
dead.' 

*  Long  ago  V 

'Some  people  might  think  it 
long  ago.  I  was  very  fond  of  my 
father.  It's  nearly  four  years 
since  he  died,  and  my  heart  still 
aches  when  I  think  of  him.  I'm 
not  easily  depressed  by  troubles. 
Miss  de  Sor.  But  his  death  was 
sudden — he  was  in  his  grave  when 
I  first  heard  of  it— and — O,  he 
was  so  good  to  me !  he  was  so 
good  to  me !' 

The  gay  high-spirited  little 
creature,  who  took  the  lead  among 
them  all,  who  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  school,  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  burst  out  crying. 

Startled  and — to  do  her  justice 
— ashamed,  Francine  attempted 
to  make  excuses.  Emily *s  gener- 
ous nature  passed  over  the  cruel 
persistency  that  had  tortured  her. 
*  No,  no ;  I  have  nothing  to  for- 
give. It  isn't  your  fault.  Other 
girls  have  got  mothers  and  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  and  get  recon- 


ciled to  such  a  loss  as  mine. 
Don't  make  excuses.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  feel  for  you,'  Francine  in- 
sisted, without  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  sympathy  in  face,  voice, 
or  manner.  'When  my  uncle 
died,  and  left  us  all  the  money, 
papa  was  much  shocked.  He 
trusted  to  time  to  help  him.' 

'Time  has  been  long  about  it 
with  me,  Francine.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  something  perverse  in  my 
nature ;  the  hope  of  meeting  again 
in  a  better  world  seems  so  faint 
and  so  fax  away.  No  more  of  it 
now  !  Let  us  talk  of  that  good 
creature  who  is  asleep  on  the 
other  side  of  you.  Did  I  tell  you 
that  I  must  earn  my  own  bread 
when  I  leave  school?  Well,  Ce- 
cilia has  written  home  and  found 
an  employment  for  me.  Not  a 
situation  as  governess — something 
quite  out  of  the  common  way. 
You  shall  hear  all  about  it.' 

In  the  brief  interval  that  had 
passed  the  weather  had  begun  to 
change  again.  The  w^ind  was  as 
high  as  ever ;  but  to  judge  by  the 
lessening  patter  on  the  windows 
the  rain  was  passing  away. 

Emily  began. 

She  was  too  grateful  to  her 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  and  too 
deeply  interested  in  her  story,  to 
notice  the  air  of  indifference  with 
which  Francine  settled  herself  on 
her  pillow  to  hear  the  praises  of 
Cecilia.  The  most  beautiful  girl 
in  the  school  was  not  an  object 
of  interest  to  a  young  lady  with 
an  obstinate  chin  and  unfortu- 
nately-placed eyes.  Pouring  warm 
from  the  speaker's  heart,  the  story 
ran  smoothly  on  to  the  monoton- 
ous accompaniment  of  the  moan- 
ing wind.  By  fine  degrees,  Fran- 
cine's  eyes  closed,  opened,  and 
closed  again.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  narrative  Emily's  me- 
mory became,  for  the  moment 
only,  confused  between  two  events. 
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She  stopped  to  consider,  noticed 
Francine'8  silence  in  an  interval 
when  she  might  have  said  a  word 
of  encouragement,  and  looked 
closer  at  her.     Miss  de  Sor  was 


'  She  might  have  told  me  she 
was  tired/  Emily  said  to  herself 
quietly.  *Well,  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  pat  out  the  light 
and  follow  her  example.' 

As  she  took  up  the  extin- 
gmsher  the  bedroom  door  was 
suddenly  opened  from  the  outer 
side.  A  tall  woman,  robed  in  a 
black  dressinp^-gown,  stood  on  the 
threshold,  looking  at  Emily. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  LATE  MR.  BROWN. 

The  woman's  lean  long-fingered 
hand  pointed  to  the  candle. 

•  Don't  put  it  out.' 

Saying  these  words,  she  looked 
ronnd  the  room,  and  satisfied  her- 
self that  the  other  girls  were 
asleep. 

Emily  laid  down  the  extin- 
guisher. '  You  mean  to  report 
us,  of  course,'  she  said.  *I  am 
the  only  one  awake.  Miss  Jethro ; 
lay  the  blame  on  me.' 

*  I  have  no  intention  of  report- 
ing you.  But  I  have  something 
to  say.' 

She  paused,  and  pushed  her 
thick  black  hair  (alreaidy  streaked 
with  gray)  back  from  her  temples. 
Her  ey&»,  large  and  dark  and  dim, 
rested  on  Emily  with  a  sorrow- 
ful interest.  *  When  your  young 
friends  wake  to-morrow  morning,' 
she  went  on,  '  you  can  tell  them 
that  the  new  teacher,  whom  no- 
body likes,  has  left  the  schooL' 

For  once  even  quick-witted 
Emily  was  bewildered.  'Going 
away,*  she  said,  *  when  you  have 
only  been  here  since  Easter  1' 

Miss     Jethro     advanced,    not 


noticing  Emily's  expression  of 
surprise.  'I  am  not  very  strong 
at  the  best  of  times,'  she  con* 
tinned ;  '  may  I  sit  down  on  your 
bedf  Eemarkable  on  other  oc- 
casions for  her  cold  composure, 
her  voice  trembled  as  she  made 
that  request — a  strange  request 
surely,  when  there  were  chairs  at 
her  disposal. 

Emily  made  room  for  her  with 
the  dazed  look  of  a  girl  in  a 
dream.  '  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Jethro ;  one  of  the  things  I  can't 
endure  is  being  puzzled.  If  you 
don't  mean  to  report  us,  why  did 
you  come  in  and  catch  me  with 
the  light  r 

Miss  Jethro's  explanation  was 
far  from  relieving  the  perplexity 
which  her  conduct  had  caused. 

'I  have  been  mean  enough,'  she 
answered,  *  to  listen  at  the  door, 
and  I  heard  you  talking  of  your 
father.  I  want  to  hear  more 
about  your  father.  That  is  why 
I  came  in.' 

*  You  knew  my  father !'  Emily 
exclaimed. 

'  I  believe  I  knew  him ;  but 
his  name  is  so  common — there  are 
so  many  thousands  of  '*  James 
Browns  "  in  England — that  I  am 
in  fear  of  making  a  mistake.  I 
heard  you  say  that  he  dit'd  nearly 
four  years  since.  Can  .you  men- 
tion any  particulars  which  might 
help  to  enlighten  me  %  If  you 
think  I  am  taking  a  liberty — ^ 

Emily  stopped  her.  '  I  would 
help  you  if  I  could,'  she  said; 
'  but  I  was  in  poor  health  at  the 
time,  and  I  was  staying  with 
friends  far  away  in  Scotland,  to 
try  change  of  air.  The  news  of 
my  father's  death  brought  on  a 
relapse.  Weeks  passed before'I  was 
strong  enough  to  travel — weeks 
and  weeks  passed  before  I  saw  his 
grave  !  I  can  only  tell  you  what 
I  know  from  ray  aunt.  He  died 
of  heart-complaint.' 

Miss  Jethro  started. 


Id 


*  /  Bay  No  :' 


Emily  looked  at  her  'for  the 
first  time,  with  eyes  that  hetrayed 
a  feeling  6f  distrust.  *  What  have 
I  said  to  startle  you  V  she  asked. ' 

'Nothiog!  I  am  Dervous  in 
stormy  weather — don't  notice  me.' 
She  went  on  ahn^ptly  with  her 
inquiries.  '  Will  you  tell  me  the 
date  of  your  father's  death  V 

'  The  date  was  the  thirtieth  of 
September,  nearly  four  years 
since.' 

She  waited,  after  that  reply. 

Miss  Jethro  was  silent. 

'And  thift,'  Emily  continued, 
'  is  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  aud  eighty-one.  You 
can  now  judge  for  yourself.  Did 
you  know  my  father  f 

Miss  Jethro  answered  mechanic- 
ally, using  the  same  words. 

*  I  did  know  your  father.' 
Emilj^'s  feeling  of  distrust  was 

not  set  at  rest.     '  I  never  heard 
him  speak  of  you/  she  said. 

In  her  younger  days,  the  teacher 
must  have  been  a  handsome  wo- 
man. Her  grandly-formed  fea- 
tures still  suggested  the  idea  of 
imperial  beauty — ^perhaps  Jewish 
in  its  origin.  Isot  the  faintest 
change  had  disturbed  the  com- 
posure of  her  face,  until  Emily 
said,  *  I.  never  heard  him  speak 
of  you.'  Then  the  colour  flew 
into  her  pallid  cheeks :  her  dim 
eyes  became  alive  again  with  a 
momekitary  light.  She  left  her 
seat  on  the  bed,  and,  turning 
away,  mastered  the  emotion  that 
shook  her. 

*  How  hot  the  night  is !'  she 
said;  and  sighed,  and  resumed 
the  subject  with  a  steady  coun- 
tenance. *  I'm  not  surprised  that 
your  father  never  mentioned  me 
—to  you/  She  said  it  quietly; 
hut  her  face  was  paler  than  ever. 
She  fat  down  again  on  the  bed. 
*  Is  there  anything  1  can  do  for 
you,'  she  asked,  *  before  I  go 
awayl  O,  I  only  mean  some 
trifling  service  that  would  lay  you 


ynder  no  obligation,  and  would 
not  oblige  you  to  keep  up  your 
acquaintance  wi(h  me.' 

Her  eyes — the  dim  black  eyes 
that  must  once  have  been  irresis- 
tibly beautiful — looked  at  Emily 
so  sadly  that  the  generous  girl 
reproached  herself  for  having 
doubted  her  father's  friend.  '  Are 
you  thinking  of  kim,'  she  said, 
gently,  '  when  you  ask  if  you  can 
be  of  service  to  me  f 

Miss  Jethro  made  no  direct 
reply.  *  You  were  fond  of  your 
father?'  she  said  faintly,  in  a 
whisper.  *  You  told  your  stchool- 
fellow  that  your  heart  still  aches 
when  you  speak  of  him.' 

•I  only  told  her  the  truth,' 
Emily  answered  simply. 

Miss  Jethro  shuddered — on 
that  hot  night  I — shuddered  as  if 
a  chill  had  struck  her. 

Emily  held  out  her  hand :  the 
kind  feeling  that  had  been  roused 
in  her  glittered  prettily  in  her 
eyes.  'I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
done  you  justice,'  she  said.  *  Will 
you  forgive  me  and  shake  hands  %' 

Miss  Jethro  rose  and  drew 
back.  '  Look  at  the  light  1'  she 
exclaimed. 

The  candle  was  all  but  burnt 
out.  Emily  still  off*ered  her  hand 
— and  still  Miss  Jethro  refused  to 
see  it. 

'There  is  just  light  enough 
left,'  she  said,  'to  show  me  my 
way  to  the  door.  Qood-uight — 
and  good  bye.' 

Emily  caught  at  her  dress,  and 
stopped  her.  *  Why  won't  you 
shake  hands  with  me  V  she  asked. 

The  wiok  of  the  candle  fell  over 
■  in  the  socket,  and  left  them  in 
the  dark.  Emily  resolutely  held 
the  teacher'c*  dress.  With  or 
without  light,  Fhe  was  still  bent 
on  making  Miss  Jethro  explain 
herself. 

They  had  throughout  spoken  in 
guarded  tones,  fearing  to  disturb 
the  sleeping  girls      The  sudden 
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darknoBS  had  its  incyitable  effect 
Their  voices  sank  to  whispers 
now.  <  My  father's  friend/  Emily 
pleaded,  *  is  surely  my  fhead  V 

'  Drop  the  subject.' 

*Whyr 

'  You  can  never  be  my  friend.' 

'Why  notf 

'  Let  me  go  !' 

Emily's  sense  of  self  respect  for- 
bade her  to  persist  any  longer. 
'I  beg  your  pardon  for  having 
kept  you  here  against  your  will«' 
she  said;  and  dropped  her  hold 
on  the  dress. 

Miss  Jethro  instantly  yielded 
on  her  side.  '  I  am  sorry  to  have 
been  obstinate/  she  answen^A 
'  If  you  do  despise  me,  it  is  after 
all  no  more  than  I  have  deserved.' 
Her  hot  breath  beat  on  Emily's 
&ee:  the  unhappy  woman  must 
have  bent  over  the  bed  as  she 
made  her  confesaion.  '  I  am  not 
a  fit  person  for  you  to  associaie 
with.' 

'Idon'tbeUeveitr 

Miss  Jethro  sighed  bitterly. 

'Young  and  warm-hearted — I 
was  once  like  you  V  She  con- 
trolled that  outburst  of  despair. 
Her  next  words  were  spoken  in 
steadier  tones.  <You  wiU  have 
it — you  sfialf  have  it !'  she  said. 
*  Some  one  (in  this  house  or  out 
of  it ;  I  don't  know  which)  has 
betrayed  me  to  the  mistress  of  the 
schooL  A  wretch  in  my  situation 
suspects  everybody,  and^  worse 
still,  doe^  it  without  reason  or 
exouso.  I  heard  you  -girls  talk- 
ing when  you  ought  to  have  been 
asleep.  You  all  dinlike  me.  How 
did  I  know  it  mightn't  be  one  of 
you)  Absurd,  to  a  person  ^th 
a  well-balanced  mind !  I  went 
half-way  up  the  stairs,  and  felt 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  went  back 
to  my  room.  If  I  could  only 
have  got  some  rest !  Ah,  weU,  it 
was  not  to  be  done.  My  own 
vile  Auspicious  kept  me  awake ;  I 
left  my  bed  again.     You  know 


what  I  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
that  door,  and  why  I  was  inter- 
ested in  hearing  it.  Your  father 
never  told  me  he  had  a  daughter. 
"  Mi^  Brown  "  at  this  school  was 
any  *'  Miss  Brown  "  to  me  ;  I  had 
no  idea  of  who  you  really  were 
until  to-night.  I'm  wandering. 
^Vllat  does  all  this  matter  to  you  ? 
Miss  Ladd  has  been  merciful; 
she  lets  me  go  without  exposing 
me.  You  can  gue^s  what  has 
happened.  No  1  Not  even  yet  1 
Is  it  innocence  or  kindness  that 
makes  you  so  slow  to  understand  ? 
My  dear,  I  have  obtained  admis- 
sion to  this  respectable  house  by 
means  of  false  references,  and  I 
have  been  discovered.  N<w>  you 
know  why  you  must  not  be  the 
friend  of  such  a  woman  as  I  am  f 
Once  more,  good-night — and  good- 
bye!' 

Emily  shrank  from  that  miser- 
able farewell  <  Bid  me  good- 
night,' she  said,  ^  but  don't  bid 
me  good  bye.  Let  me  see  you 
again.' 

'  Never  T 

The  sound  of  the  sofdy«-cloaed 
door  was  just  audible  in  the  dark- 
ness. She  had  spoken ;  she  had 
gone,  never  to  be  seen  by  Emily 
again. 

Mi8erable,interesting,  unfathom- 
able creature — the  problem  that 
night  of  Emily's  waking  thoughts, 
the  phan torn  of  her  dreams.  ^  Bad ? 
or  good )'  she  asked  herself.  '  False ; 
for  she  listened  at  the  door.  True; 
for  she  told  me  the  tale  of  her 
own  disgrace.  A  friend  of  my 
father ;  and  she  never  knew  that 
he  had  a  daughter.  Kelined,  ac- 
complished, lady-like;  and  she 
stoops  to  use  a  ialse  reference. 
Who  is  to  reconcile  such  contra- 
dictions as  these  V 

Dawn  looked  in  at  the  window 
— dawn  of  the  memorable  day 
which  was,  for  Emily,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life.     The  years 
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*  /  say  No :' 


were  before  her;  and  the  years 
in  their  course  reveal  baffling 
mysteries  of  life  and  death. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MISS  ladd's  DRAWINQ-MABTER. 

Francine  was  awakened  the 
next  morning  by  one  of  the  house- 
maids, bringing  up  her  breakfast 
on  a  tray.  Astonished  at  this 
concession  to  laziness,  in  an  insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  practice  of 
all  the  virtues,  she  looked  round. 
The  bedroom  was  deserted. 

'  The  other  young  ladies  are  as 
busy  as  bees,  miss/  the  house- 
maid explained.  *  They  were  up 
and  dressed  two  hours  ago ;  aud 
the  breakfast  has  been  cleared 
away  long  since.  It's  Miss  Emily's 
fault.  She  wouldn't  allow  them 
to  wake  you ;  she  said  you  could 
be  of  no  possible  use  down-stairs, 
and  you  had  better  be  treated 
like  a  visitor.  Miss  Cecilia  was 
so  distressed  at  your  missing  your 
breakfast  that  she  spoke  to  the 
housekeeper,  and  I  was  sent  up  to 
you.  Please  to  excuse  it  if  the 
tea's  cold.  This  is  Grand  Day, 
and  we  are  all  topsy-turvy  in 
consequence.' 

Inquiring  what  'Grand  Day* 
meant,  and  why^it  produced  this 
extraordinary  result  in  a  ladies' 
school,  Francine  discovered  that 
the  first  day  of  the  vacation  was 
devoted  to  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  in  the  presence  of  parents, 
guardians,  and  friends.  An  En- 
tertainment was  added,  compris- 
ing those  merciless  tests  of  human 
endurance  called  Recitations ;  light 
refreshments  and  musical  perform- 
ances being  distributed  at  inter- 
vals, to  encourage  the  exhausted 
audience.  The  local  newspaper 
sent  a  reporter  to  describe  the 
proceedings,  and  some  of  Miss 
Ladd's  young  ladies  enjoyed  the 


intoxicating  luxury  of  seeing  their 
names  in  print. 

*It  begins  at  three  o'clock/ 
the  housemaid  went  on;  'and, 
what  with  practising  and  rehears- 
ing, and  ornamenting  the  school- 
room, there's  a  hubbub  fit  to  make 
a  person's  head  spin.  Besides 
which,'  said  the  girl,  lowering  her 
voice,  and  approaching  a  little 
nearer  to  Francine,  *  we  have  all 
been  taken  by  surprise.  The 
first  thing  in  the  morning  Miss 
Jethro  left  us,  without  saying 
good-bye  to  anybody.' 

'Who  is  Miss  Jethro?* 

•The  new  teacher,  miss.  We 
none  of  us  liked  her,  and  we  all 
suspect  there's  something  wrong. 
Miss  Ladd  and  the  clergyman  had 
a  long  tsdk  together  yesterday  (in 
private,  you  know),  and  they  sent 
for  Miss  Jethro,  which  looks  bad, 
doesn't  iti  Is  there  anything 
more  I  can  do  for  you,  miss  ?  It's 
a  beautiful  day,  after  the  rain.  If 
I  was  you,  I  should  go  and  enjoy 
myself  in  the  garden.' 

Having  finished  her  breakfast, 
Francine  decided  on  profiting  by 
this  sensible  suggestion. 

The  servant,  who  showed  her 
the  way  to  the  garden,  wes  not 
favourably  impressed  by  the  new 
pupil.  Francine's  temper  asserted 
itself  a  little  too  plainly  in  her 
face.  To  a  girl  possessing  a  high 
opinion  of  her  own  importance  it 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  feel 
herself  excluded,  as  an  illiterate 
stranger,  from  the  one  absorbing 
interest  of  her  schoolfellows. 

*  Will  the  time  ever  come,'  she 
wondered  bitterly,  *  when  I  shall 
win  a  prize,  and  sing  and  play 
before  all  the  company  ?  How  I 
should  enjoy  making  the  girls 
envy  me  I' 

A  broad  lawn,  ovei-shadowed  at 
one  end  by  fine  old  trees,  flower- 
beds and  shrubberies,  and  wind- 
ing paths  prettily  and  invitingly 
laid  out,  made .  the  garden  a  wel- 
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come  refuge  on  that  fine  summer 
moming.  The  novelty  of  the 
scene,  after  her  experience  in  the 
"West  Indies,  the  delicious  hreezes, 
cooled  by  the  rain  of  the  night, 
exerted  their  cheeriDg  influence 
even  on  the  sullen  disposition  of 
Francine.  She  smiled,  in  spite 
of  herself,  as  she  followed  the 
pleasant  paths  and  heard  the  birds 
singing  their  summer  songs  over 
her  head. 

Wandering  among  the  trees, 
which  occupied  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  she  passed  into 
an  open  space  beyond,  and  disco- 
vered an  old  fish-pond,  overgrown 
hy  aquatic  plants.  Driblets  of 
water  trickled  from  a  dilapidated 
fountain  in  the  middle.  On  the 
&rther  side  of  the  pond  the  ground 
sloped  downwards  towards  the 
south,  and  revealed,  over  a  low 
paling,  a  pretty  view  of  a  village 
and  its  church,  backed  by  fir 
woods  mounting  the  heathy  sides 
of  a  range  of  hills  beyond.  A 
fifflciful  little  wooden  building, 
imitating  the  form  of  a  Swiss  cot- 
^)  was  placed  so  as  to  com- 
Diand  the  prospect.  Near  it,  in 
tiie  shadow  of  the  building, 
*tpod  a  rustic  chair  and  table, 
with  a  colour-box  on  one  and  a 
portfolio  on  the  other.  Mutter- 
^  over  the  grass,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  capricious  breeze,  was  a 
i^eglected  sheet  of  drawing-paper. 
Francine  ran  round  the  pond,  and 
picked  up  the  paper  just  as  it  was 
on  the  point  of  being  tilted  into 
f^e  water.  It  contained  a  sketch 
in  Water-colours  of  the  village  and 
tne  woods.  Francine  had  looked 
at  the  view  itself  with  indifference ; 
^0  picture  of  the  view  interested 
^l'  Ordinary  visitors  to  Gal- 
leries of  Artr  which  admit  stu- 
^ents,  show  the  same  strange  per- 
^«i*ity.  The  work  of  the  copyist 
commands  their  whole  attention : 
t^ey  take  no  interest  in  the  ori- 
8"^1  picture. 


Looking  up  from  the  sketch, 
Francine  was  startled.  She  dis- 
covered a  man  at  the  window  of 
the  Swiss  summer-house,  watch- 
ing her. 

*When  you  have  done  with 
that  drawing,'  he  said  quietly, 
^please  let  me  have  it  back 
again.' 

He  was  tall  and  thin  and  dark. 
His  finely-shaped  intelligent  face 
-—hidden,  as  to  the  lower  part  of 
it,  by  a  curly  black  beard — would 
have  been  absolutely  handsome, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  a  school-girl, 
but  for  the  deep  furrows  that 
marked  it  prematurely  between 
the  eyebrows  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  mouth.  In  the  same  way, 
an  underlying  mockery  impaired 
the  attraction  of  his  otherwise  re- 
fined and  gentle  manner.  Among 
his  f|^ow•  creatures,  children  and 
dogs  were  the  only  critics  who 
appreciated  his  merits,  without 
discovering  the  defects  which  less- 
ened the  favourable  appreciation 
of  him  by  men  and  women.  He 
dressed  neatly,  but  his  morning 
coat  was  badly  made,  and  his 
picturesque  felt  hat  was  too  old. 
In  short,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
good  quality  about  him  which  was 
not  perversely  associated  with  a 
drawback  of  some  kind.  He  was 
one  of  those  harmless  and  luck- 
less men,  possessed  of  excellent 
qualities,  who  fail  nevertheless  to 
achieve  popularity  in  their  social 
sphere. 

Francine  handed  his  sketch  to 
him  through  the  window  ;  doubt- 
ful whether  the  words  that  he 
had  addressed  to  her  were  spoken 
in  jest  or  in  earnest. 

*I  only  presumed  to  touch 
your  drawing,'  she  said,  '  because 
it  was  in  danger.' 

'What  danger  1'  he  inquired. 

Francine  pointed  to  the  pond. 
'If  I  had  not  been  in  time  to 
pick  it  up,  it  would  have  been 
blown  into  the  water.' 
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'  /  say  No : 


*Do  you  think  it  wfts  worth 
picking  up  T 

Patting  that  question,  he  looked 
first  at  the  sketch,  then  at  the 
view  which  it  represented,  then 
back  again  at  the  sketch.  The 
comers  of  his  mouth  turned  up- 
wards with  a  humorous  expres- 
sion of  scori).  '  Madam  Nature,' 
he  said,  *  I  b^'g  your  pardon.' 
With  those  words,  he  composedly 
tore  his  work  of  art  iuto  small 
pieces,  and  scattered  them  out  of 
the  window. 

*  What  a  pity  !'  said  Francine. 
He  joined  her  on  the  ground 

outside  the  cottage.  *  Why  is  it 
a  pity  f  he  asked. 

*  Such  a  nice  drawing.' 

^  It  isn't  a  nice  drawing.' 

*  You're  not  very  polite,  sir.* 
He  looked  at  her— and  sighed, 

as  if  he  pitied  so  young  %  woman 
for  having  a  temper  so  ready  to 
take  offence.  In  his  flattest  con- 
tradictions he  always  preserved 
the  character  of  a  politely- posi- 
tive man. 

•Put  it  in  plain  words,  Miss,* 
he  replied.  *  I  have  offended  the 
predominant  sense  in  your  nature 
— your  sense  of  self-esteem.  You 
don't  like  to  be  told,  even  in- 
directly, that  you  know  nothing 
of  Art.  In  these  days  everybody 
knows  everything,  and  thinks 
nothing  worth  knowing,  after  all. 
But  beware  how  you  presume  on 
an  appearance  of  indifference, 
which  is  nothing  but  conceit  in 
disguise.  The  ruling  passion  of 
civilised  humanity  is,  Conceit. 
You  may  try  the  regard  of  your 
dearest  friend  in  any  other  way, 
and  be  forgiven.  Euffle  the 
smooth  surface  of  your  friend's 
self- esteem— and  there  will  be  an 
unacknowledged  coolness  between 
you  which  vdll  last  for  life.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  giving  you  the  benefit 
of  my  trumpery  experience.  This 
sort  of  smart  talk  is  my  form  of 
conceit.     Can  I  be  of  use  to  you 


in  some  better  way?  Are  yoa 
looking  for  one  of  our  young 
ladies  1' 

Francine  began  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain reluctant  interest'  in  hink 
when  he  spoke  of  'our  young 
ladies.*  She  asked  if  he  belonged 
to  the  schooL 

The  corners  of  his  mouth 
turned  up  again.  '  Fm  one  of 
the  masters,'  he  said.  '  Are  you 
going  to  belong  to  the  school, 
too?* 

Francine  bent  her  head  with  a 
gravity  and  condescension  in- 
tended to  keep  him  at  his  proper 
distance.  Far  from  being  dis- 
couraged, he  permitted  his  curi- 
osity to  take  additional  liberties. 

•  Are  you  to  have  the  misfortune 
of  being  one  of  my  pupils?'  he 
asked. 

*  I  don't  know  who  you  are.* 

'You  won't  be  much  wiser 
when  you  do  know.  My  name  is 
Alban  Morris.' 

Francine  corrected  herself.  *  I 
mean,  I  don't  know  what  you 
teach.' 

Alban  Morris  pointed  to  the 
fragments  of  his  sketch  from 
Kature.  '  I  am  a  bad  artist^*  he 
said.  'Some  bad  artists  become 
Boyal  Academicians.  Some  take 
to  drink.  Some  get  a  pension. 
And  some — I  am  one  of  them — 
find  refuge  in  schools.  Drawing 
is  an  "  Extra"  at  this  school.  Will 
you  take  my  advice  ?  Spare  your 
good  father's  pocket ;  say  you 
don*t  want  to  learn  to  draw.* 

He  was  so  gravely  in  earnest 
that  Francine  burst  out  laughing. 

*  You  are  a  strange  man,'  she  said. 

'  Wrong  again,  Miss.  I  am 
only  an  unhappy  man.' 

The  furrows  in  his  face  dee'p- 
ened,  the  latent  humour  died  out 
of  his  eyes.  He  turned  to  the 
summer-house  window,  and  took 
up  a  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch, 
left  on  the  ledge. 

'I  lost    my   only  friend    laat 
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year/  He  said.  '  Since  the  death 
of  my  dog,  my  pipe  is  the  one 
eompanion  I  have  lefu  Natur- 
ally, I  am  nut  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  honest  fellow's  society  in  the 
piesence  of  ladies.  They  have 
their  own  tastes  in  perfume^. 
Their  clothes  and  their  letters 
nek  with  the  fcetid  secretion  of 
the  musk-deer.  The  clean  v^e- 
tahle  smell  of  tobacco  is  anendur- 
»hle  to  them.  Allow  me  to  retire, 
and  let  me  thank  you  for  the 
trouhle  you  took  to  save  my  diaw- 
iog.' 

The  tone  of  indifference  in 
which  he  expressed  his  gratitude 
piqued  Francine.  She  resented 
it  by  drawing  her  own  conclusion 
from  what  he  had  said  of  the 
ladies  and  the  musk-deer.  '  I  was 
^irtong  in  admiring  your  drawing/ 
she  said;  'and  wrong  again  in 
thinking  you  a  strange  man.  Am 
I  wrong,  for  the  third  time,  in 
believing  that  you  dislike  wo- 
men?' 

'I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are 
right,'  Alban  Morris  answered 
pavely. 

.  *  Is  there  not  even  one  excep- 

tionf 

The  instant  the  words  passed 
her  lips,  she  saw  that  there  was 
jome  secretly  sensitive  feeling  in 
^m  which  she  had  hurt.  His 
^l*ck  brows  gathered  into  a  frown, 
hw  piercing  eyes  looked  at  her 
yith  angiy  surprise.  It  was  over 
^  a  moment.      He  raised    his 

,}j  Iiat,  and  made  her  a  bow. 

.   *  There  is  a  sore  place  still  left 

^  me/ he  said;  'and  you  have 

paocently  hit  it.  Good-mom- 
ing; 

Before  she  could  fepeak  again, 
^®  had  turned  the  comer  of  the 
«^mmer-hou8e,  and  was  lost  to 
^i^w  ia  a  shrubbery  on  the  west- 
ward side  of  the  grounds. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISGOVBRIE8  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Lbpt  by  herself,  Miss  de  Sor 
turned  back  again  by  way  of  the 
trees. 

So  far  her  interview  with  the 
drawing -master  had  helped  to 
pass  the  time.  Some  girls  might 
have  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
arrive  at  a  true  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Alban  Morris.  Francine's 
essentially  superficial  observation 
set  him  down  as  '  a  little  mad,' 
and  left  him  there,  judged  and 
dismissed  to  her  own  entire  satis- 
faction. 

Arriving  at  the  lawn,  she  dis- 
covered Emily  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  her  head  down 
and  her  hands  Ix^hind  her,  deep 
in  thought.  Francine's  high 
opinion  of  herself  would  have 
carried  her  past  any  of  the  other 
girls,  unless  they  had  made  special 
advances  to  her.  She  stopped 
and  looked  at  Emily. 

It  is  the  sad  fate  of  little  women 
in  general  to  grow  too  fat,  and  to 
be  born  with  short  legs.  Emily's 
slim  finely-strung  figure  spoke 
for  itself  as  to  the  first  of  these 
misfortunes,  and  asserted  its  happy 
freedom  from  the  second,  if  she 
only  walked  across  a  room.  Na- 
ture had  built  her,  from  head  to 
foot,  on  a  skeleton  scatfulding  in 
perfect  proportion.  Tall  or  short - 
matters  little  to  the  result,  in 
women  who  possess  the  first  and 
foremost  advantage  of  beginning 
well  in  their  bones.  When  they 
live  to  old  age,  they  often  aston- 
ish thoughtless  men,  who  walk 
behind  them  in  the  street.  'I 
give  you  my  honour,  she  was  as 
easy  and  upright  as  a  youug  girl ; 
and  when  you  got  in  front  of  her, 
and  looked  —  white  hair,  and 
seventy  years  of  age !' 

Francine  approached  Emily, 
moved  by  a  rare  impulse  in  her 
nature — the  impulse  to  be  soci- 
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able.  *You  look  out  of  spirits/ 
she  remarked.  *  Surely  you  don't 
regret  leaving  school?' 

In  her  present  mood,  Emily 
took  the  opportunity  (in  .the  po- 
pular phrase)  of  snubbing  Fran- 
cine.  *  You  have  guessed  wrong  ; 
I  do  regret/  she  answered.  '  I 
have  found  in  Cecilia  my  dearest 
friend,  at  school.  And  school 
brought  with  it  the  change  in  my 
life  which  has  helped  me  to  bear 
the  loss  of  my  father.  If  you 
must  know, what  I  was  thinking 
of  just  now,  I  was  thinking  of  my 
aunt  She  has  not  answered  my 
last  letter — and  I  am  beginning  to 
be  afraid  she  is  ilL  If  you  find 
me  in  poor  spirits,  that  is  the 
reason.' 

*  I'm  very  sorry,'  said  Francine. 

*Why]  You  don't  know  my 
aunt ;  and  you  have  only  known 
me  since  yesterday  afternoon.  Why 
are  you  sorry  Y 

Francine  remained  silent  With- 
out realising  it,  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  dominant  influence  that 
Emily  exercised  over  the  weaker 
natures  that  came  in  contact  with 
her.  To  find  herself  irresistibly 
attracted  by  a  stranger  at  a  new 
school — an  unfortunate  little  crea- 
ture, whose  destiny  was  to  earn 
her  own  living — filled  the  narrow 
mind  of  Miss  de  Sor  with  per- 
plexity. Having  waited  in  vain 
for  a  reply,  Emily  turned  away, 
and  resumed  the  train  of  thought 
which  her  schoolfellow  had  inter- 
rupted. 

By  an  association  of  ideas,  of 
which  she  was  not  herself  aware, 
she  now  passed  from  thinking  of 
her  aunt  to  thinking  of  Miss 
Jethro.  The  interview  of  the 
previous  night  had  dwelt  on  her 
mind  at  intervals,  in  the  hours  of 
the  new  day. 

Acting  on  instinct  rather  than 
on  reason,  she  had  kept  that  re- 
markable incident  in  her  school- 
life  a  secret  from  every  one.     Ko 


discoveries  had  been  made  br- 
other persons.  In  speaking  to  her 
staff  of  teacheni.  Miss  Ladd  had 
alluded  to  the  affair  in  the  most 
cautious  terms.  '  Circumstances 
of  a  private  nature  have  obliged 
the  lady  to  retire  from  my  school. 
When  we  meet  after  the  holidays 
another  teacher  will  be  in  her 
place.'  There,  Miss  Ladd's  ex- 
planation had  begun  and  ended. 
Inquiries  addressed  to  the  ser- 
vants had  led  to  no  result.  Miss 
Jethro's  luggage  was  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  London  terminus 
of  the  railway,  and  Miss  Jethro 
herself  had  baffled  investigation  by- 
leaving  the  school  on  foot  Emily's 
interest  in  the  lost  teacher  was 
not  the  transitory  interest  of 
curiosity  :  her  father's  mysterious 
£riend  was  a  person  whom  she 
honestly  desired  to  see  again. 
Perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  means  of  tracing  Miss 
Jethro,  she  reached  the  shady 
limit  of  the  trees,  and  turned  to 
walk  back  again.  Approaching 
the  place  at  which  she  and  Fran- 
cine had  met,  an  idea  occurred  to 
her.  It  was  just  possible  that 
Miss  Jethro  might  not  be  un- 
known to  her  aunt 

Still  meditating  on  the  cold  re- 
ception that  she  had  encountered, 
and  still  feeling  the  influence 
which  mastered  her  in  spite  of 
herself,  Francine  looked  up,  and 
saw  Emily  approaching.  The 
sense  of  injury,  strong  as  it  was, 
failed  to  sustain  her.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  ready 
to  forgive.  Interpreting  Emily's 
return  as  an  implied  expression 
of  regret,  she  advanced  with  a 
constrained  'smile,  and  spoke 
first. 

*  How  are  the  young  ladies  get- 
ting on  in  the  schoolroom  1'  she 
asked,  by  way  of  renewing  the 
conversation. 

Emily's  face  assumed  a  look  of 
surprise,  which  said  plainly,  Can't 
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yoa  take  a  hint,  and  leave  me  to 
myself  1 

Francine  was  constitutionally 
impenetrable  to  reproof  x)f  this 
sort :  her  thick  skin  was  not  even 
tickled.  *  Why  are  you  not  help- 
ing them,'  she  went  on;  *you, 
who  have  the  clearest  head  among 
us,  and  take  the  lead  in  every- 
thing f 

It  may  be  a  humiliating  confes- 
sion to  make,  yet  it  is  surely  true 
that  we  are  all  accessible  to  flat- 
tery. Different  tastes  appreciate 
different  methods  of  burning  in- 
cense— but  the  perfume  Is  more  or 
less  agreeable  to  all  varieties  of 
noses.  Francine's  method  had 
its  tranquillising  effect  on  Emily. 
She  answered  indulgently,  '  My 
dear,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.' 

•Nothing  to  do  with  it?  No 
prizes  to  win  before  you  leave 
school  V 

*I  won  all  the  prizes — years 

'But  there  are  recitations.  Sure- 
ly, you  recite?* 

Harmless  words  in  themselves, 
pursuing  the  same  smooth  course 
of  flattery  as  before,  but  with  what 
a  different  result !  Emily's  face 
reddened  with  anger  the  moment 
they  were  spoken.  Having  al- 
ready irritated  Alban  Morris,  un- 
lucky Francine,  by  a  second  mis- 
chievous interposition  of  accident, 
bad  succeeded  in  making  Emily 
smart  next.  *  Who  has  told  you  V 
she  burstout ; '  I  insist  on  knowing !' 

'Nobody  has  told  me  anything !' 
Francine  declared  piteously. 

'Nobody  has  told  you  how  I 
have  been  insulted  V 

*  No,  indeed !  Q,  my  dear,^  who 
could  insidt^tw?' 

In  a  man,  the  sense  of  injury 
does  sometimes  submit  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  silence;  in  a  woman — 
never.  Suddenly  reminded  of 
her  past  wrongs  (by  the  pardon 
able  error  of  a  polite  schoolfellow), 
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Emily  committed  the  startling  in- 
consistency of  appealing  to  the 
sympathies  of  Francine  ! 

'Would  you  believe  it  I  I 
have  been  forbidden  to  recite — 
I,  the  head  girl  of  the  school! 
O,  not  to-day.  It  happened  a 
month  ago — when  we  were  all  in 
consultation  making  our  arrange- 
ments. Miss  Ladd  asked  me  if  I 
had  decided  on  a  piece  to  recite. 
I  said,  "  I  have  not  only  decided, 
I  have  learnt  the  piece."  "  And 
what  may  it  be  T  "  The  dagger- 
scene  in  MacbethJ*  There  was  a 
howl — I  can  call  it  by  no  other 
name — a  howl  of  indignation.  A 
man's  soliloquy,  and,  worse  still, 
a  murdering  man's  soliloquy,  re- 
cited by  one  of  Miss  Ladd's  young 
ladies,  before  an  audience  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians!  That  was 
the  tone  they  took  with  me.  I 
was  as  firm  as  a  rock.  The  dag- 
ger-scene or  nothing.  The  result 
i9 — nothing !  An  insult  to  Shake- 
speare, and  an  insult  to  Me.'  I 
felt  it — I  feel  it  stilL  I  was  pre- 
pared for  any  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  the  drama.  If  Miss  Ladd 
had  met  me  in  a  proper  spirit,  do 
you  know  what  I  would  have 
done  ?  I  would  have  played  Mac- 
beth in  costume.  Just  hear  me,  and 
judge  for  yourseK.  I  begin  with 
a  dreadful  vacancy  in  my  eyes, 
and  a  hollow  moaning  of  my 
voice :  "  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I 
see  before  me —  1"  * 

Beciting  with  her  face  towards 
the  trees,  Emily  started,  dropped 
the  character  of  Macbeth,  and 
instantly  became  herself  again: 
herself,  with  a  rising  colour  and 
an  angry  brightening  of  the  eyes. 
'Excuse  me;  I  can't  trust  my 
X  memory:  I  must  get  the  play.' 
With  that  abrupt  apology,  she 
walked  away  rapidly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  house. 

In  some  surprise  Francine  turn- 
ed,  and  looked  at  the  trees.  She 
diBcovered — in  full  retreat, 
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side — the  eccentric  dtawing- mas- 
ter, Alban  Morris. 

Did  he,  too,  admire  the  dagger- 
scene)  And  was  he  modestly 
desirous  of  hearing  it  recited 
without  showing  himself?  In 
that  case  why  should  Emily 
(whose  besetting  weakness  was 
certainly  not  want  of  confidence 
in  her  own  resources)  leave  the 
garden  the  moment  she  caught 
sight  of  him  ?  Francine  constdted 
her  instincts.  She  had  just  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  which  ex- 
pressed itself  outwardly  by  a 
malicious  smile,  when  gentle  Ce- 
cilia appeared  on  the  lawn — a 
lovable  object  in  a  broad  straw 
hat  and  a  white  dress,  with  a 
nosegay  in  her  bosom — smiling 
and  fanning  herself. 

'  It's  so  hot  in  the  schoolroom,' 
she  said  ;  *  and  some  of  the  girls, 
poor  things^  are  so  ill-tempered  at 
rehearsal,  I  have  made  my  escape. 
I  iiope  you  got  your  breakfast, 
Miss  de  Sor.  What  have  you 
been  doing  here,  all  by  yourself  V 

*  I  have  been  making  an  inter- 
esting discovery,*  Francine  re- 
plied. 

*An  interesting  discovery,  in 
our  garden  1    What  can  it  be  V 

*  The  drawing-master,  my  dear, 
is  in  love  with  Emily.  Perhaps 
she  doesn't  care  about  him ;  or 
perhaps  I  have  been  an  innocent 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  appoint- 
ment between  them.' 

Cecilia  had  breakfasted  to  her 
heart's  content  on  her  favourite 
dish — buttered  eggs.  She  was 
in  such  good  spirits  that  she  was 
inclined  to  be  coquettish,  even 
when  there  was  no  man  present 
to  fascinate.  *  We  are  not  al- 
lowed to  talk  about  love  in  this 
school,'  she  said,  and  hid  her  face 
behind  her  fan.  '  Besides,  if  it 
came  to  Miss  Ladd's  ears,  poor  Mr. 
Morris  might  lose  his  situation.' 

*  But  isn't  it  true  V  asked  Fran- 
cine. 


*  It  may  be  true,  .my  dear ;  but 
nobody  knows.  Emily  hasn't 
breathed  a  word  about  it  to  any 
of  us;  and  Mr.  Morris  keeps  his 
own  secret.  Now  and  then  we 
catch  him  looking  at  her;  and 
we  draw  our  own  conclusions.' 

*  Did  you  meet  Emily  on  your 
way  here  T 

'Yes,  and  she  passed  without 
speaking  to  me.' 

'Thinking,  perhaps,  of  Mr. 
Morris.' 

Cecilia  shook  her  head.  'Think- 
ing, Frapcine,  of  the  new  life  be- 
fore her,  and  regretting,  I  am 
afraid,  that  she  ever  confided  her 
hopes  and  wishes  to  me.  Did 
she  tell  you  last  night  what  her 
prospects  are  when  she  leaves 
school  f 

'  She  told  me  you  had  been 
very  kind  in  helping  her.  I  dare- 
say I  should  have  heard  more 
if  I  had  not  fallen  asleep.  What 
is  she  going  to  do  ]' 

*To  live  in  a  dull  house,  far 
away  in  the  north,'  Cecilia  an- 
swered, *  with  only  old  people  in 
it.  She  will  have  to  write  and 
translate  for  a  great  scholar,  who 
is  studying  mysterious  inscrip- 
tions— hieroglyphics  I  think  they 
are  called — found  among  the  ruins 
of  Central  America,  it's  really 
no  laughing  matter,  Francine! 
Emily  made  a  joke  of  it,  too. 
'.'I'll  take  anything  but  a  situa- 
tion as  governess,"  she  said ;  "  the 
children  who  have  Me  to  teach 
them  would  be  to  be  pitied  in- 
deed 1"  She  begged  and  prayed 
me  to  help  her  to  get  an  honest 
living.  What  could  I  dol  I 
could  only  write  home  to  papa. 
He  is  a  member  of  Parliament; 
and  everybody  who  wants  a  place 
seems  to  think  he  is  bound  to 
find  it  for  them.  As  it  happened, 
he  had  heard  from  an  old  friend 
of  his  (a  certain  Sir  Jervis  Red- 
wood), who  was  in  search  of  a 
secretary.      Being  in  favour  of 
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letting  the  -women  compete  for 
employment  with  the  men.  Sir 
Jervis  was  willing  to  try,  what  he 
calls,  "*  a  female."  Isn't  that  a 
honid  way  of  speaking  of  usf 
and  Miss  Ladd  says  it's  ungram- 
matical,  besides.  Papa  had  writ- 
ten back  to  say  he  knew  of  no 
lady  whom  be  could  recommend. 
When  he  got  my  letter,  speaking 
of  Emily,  he  kindly  wrote  again. 
In  the  interval.  Sir  Jervis  had 
received  two  applications  for  the 
vacant  place.  They  were  both 
from  old  ladies ;  and  he  decliaed 
to  employ  them.' 

*  Because  they  were  old/  Fran- 
cine  suggested  mfdiciously. 

'You  shall  hear  him  give  his 
own    reasons,   my    dear.      Papi 
sent  me  an  extract  from  his  let- 
ter.    It  made  me  rather  angry ; 
and  (perhaps  for  that  reason)  I 
think  I  can  repeat  it  word  for 
word :  ••  We  are  four  old  people 
in  this  house,  and  we  don't  want 
a  fifth.     Let  us  have  a  young  one 
to  cheer  us.     If  your  daughter  s 
friend  likes  the  terms,  and  is  not 
encumbered  with   a    sweetheart, 
I  will  send  for  her  when  the 
school  breaks  up  at  midsummer." 
Coarse  and  selfish — isn't  it)  How- 
ever, Emily  didn't  agree  with  me, 
when  I  showed  her  the  extract. 
She  accepted  the  place,  very  much 
to  her  aunt's  surprise  and  regret^ 
when  that  excellent  person  heard 
of  it.     Now  that  the  time  has 
come  (though   Emily  won't  ac- 
knowledge it),  I  believe  she  se- 
cretly shrinks,   poor  dear,   from 
the  prospect.' 

'Very  likely,*  Francine  agreed, 
without  even  a  pretence  of  sym- 
pathy. 'But  tell  me,  who  are 
the  four  old  people )' 

*Firstj  Sir  Jervis  himself — 
seventy  last  birthday;  next,  his 
unmamed  sister — nearly  eighty  ; 
next,  his  manservant,  Mr.  Book 
— ^well  past  sixty;  and  last,  his 
manservant's  wife,  who  considers 


herself  young,  being  only  a  little 
over  forty.  That  is  the  house- 
hold. Mrs.  Rook  is  coming  to- 
day to  attend  Emily  on  the  journey 
to  the  North ;  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  Emily  will  like  her.' 

'  A  disagreeable  woman,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

'No — not  exactly  that;  rather 
odd  and  flighty.  The  fact  is, 
Mrs.  Book  has  had  her  troubles ; 
and  perhaps  they  have  a  little 
unsettled  her.  She  and  her  hus- 
band used  to  keep  the  village  inn 
dose  to  our  park :  we  know  all 
about  them  at  home.  I  am  sure  I 
pity  these  poor  people.  What  are 
you  looking  at,  Francine  V 

Feeling  no  sort  of  interest  in 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Book,  Francine  was 
studying  her  schooKellow's  lovely 
face  in  search  of  defects.  She 
had  already  discovered  that  Ceci- 
lia's eyes  were  placed  too  widely 
apart,  and  that  her  chin  wanted 
size  and  character. 

'  I  was  admiring  your  complex- 
ion, dear,'  she  answered  coolly. 
•  Well,  and  why  do  you  pity  the 
Booksr 

Simple  Cecilia  smiled,  and  went 
on  with  her  story. 

'  They  are  obliged  to  go  out  to 
service  in  their  old  age,  through 
a  misfortune  for  which  they  are 
in  no  way  to  blame.  Their  cus- 
tomers deserted  the  inn,  and  Mr. 
Book  became  bankrupt.  The  inn 
got  what  they  call  a  bad  name — 
in  a  very  dreadful  way.  There 
was  a  murder  committed  in  the 
house.' 

'A  murder  1'  cried  Francine. 
'  0,  this  is  exciting  !  You  pro- 
voking girl,  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  about  it  before  V 

*  I  didn't  think  of  it,'  said  Ceci- 
lia placidly. 

*  Do  go  on !  Were  you  at  home 
when  it  happened  7' 

*  I  was  here,  at  school.' 

*You  saw  the  newspapers,  I 
suppose)' 


20  *  I  say  No  :*  or,  the  Love-Letter  Answered. 


'  Miss  Ladd  doesn't  allow  as  to 
read  newspapers.  I  did  hear  of 
it,  however,  in  letters  &om  home. 
Not  that  there  was  mnch  in  the 
letters.  They  said  it  was  too  hor- 
rible to  be  described.  The  poor 
murdered  gentleman — ^ 

Francine  was  unaffectedly  shock- 
ed. 'A gentleman  T  shQ exclaimed. 
•How  dreadful r 

•  The  poor  man  was  a  stranger 
in  our  part  of  the  country,'  Ceci- 
lia resumed ;  *  and  the  police  were 
puzzled  about  the  motive  for  a 
murder.  His  pocket-book  was 
missing;  but  his  watch  and  his 
rings  were  found  on  the  body. 
I  remember  the  initials  on  his 
linen  because  they  were  the  same 


as  my  mother's  initials  before 
she  was  married — "J.B."  Really, 
Francine,  that's  all  I  know  about 
it.' 

*  Surely  you  know  whether  the 
murderer  was  discovered  f 

*  0  yes — of  course  I  know  that. 
The  Government  offered  a  reward ; 
and  clever  people  were  sent  from, 
London  to  help  the  county  police. 
Nothing  came  of  it.  The  mur- 
derer has  never  been  discovered 
&om  that  time  to  this.' 

*  When  did  it  happen  V 

*  It  happened  in  the  autumn.' 
'  The  autumn  of  last  yearf 
*No  I  no  I    Nearly  four  years 

since.' 
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'Gbttixo  out  daagbters  off  our 

banda'   means   one    thing    onlj, 

Dunfily,  getting  tbem  on  to  some 

QDB  e^'s  bands  ;  in  other  words, 

it  means  taking  advantage  of  what 

fiome  wit  termed  ^  an  insane  desire 

m  men  to  undertake  the  keep  of 

some  one  else's  daughter.'  We  once 

heaid  a  child  observe,  *  Papa  sajs 

there  are  too  many  of  us.     If  I 

weie  papa,  Fd  take  some  of  them 

out  into   the    streets    and    lose 

them.' 

But  there  is  one  way  only  that 
papa,  or  rather  mamma,  with  full- 
grown  daughters  has,  as  yet,  dis- 
covered for  a  quittance,  and  a  way 
so  natural  and  congenial  that 
nearly  all  the  female  population 
have  their  minds  running  on  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  for  though 
marriage  is  not  everything  to  a 
man,  it  seems  to  he  the  all  in  all 
to  woman.  Nature  betrays  this 
truth  very  soon.  While  the  boy 
plajTS  with  horses  and  whips,  the 
Mttle  girl  from  her  earliest  years 
enacts  maternity  with  a  dolL  The 
same  child  at  years  of  (so-called) 
discretion,  herself  a  mother,  soon 
begins  to  meditate  on  marriage 
for  her  daughters. 

As  to  a  small  estate  in  daugh- 
ters, though  generally  accounted 
chief  among  this  world's  blessings, 
one  would  think  instead  of  bless- 
ings, they  were  blisters,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  lifelong  earnestness 
of  Ihe  motiier  to  get  rid  of  them. 
No  sooner  are  girls  old  enough  to 
be  companionable,  and  in  some 
way  to  repay  the  mother  for  hav- 
ing ran  over  a  painful  and  anxi- 
ous gamut  of  teething,  rickets, 
mf^i^ilflgy  and  all  other  inHBOitile 
complaints,  and  having  them  danc- 


ed, muaicked,  Frenched,  Mang- 
nsdl's  Questioned,  and  with  a  lon^ 
list  of  extras  utterly  bewildering: 
in  every  school-bill — than  the 
mother  dreams  of  some  county 
man  with  house,  establishment, 
horses  and  carriages,  and  perhaps  a 
regiment  of  donkeys  and  nursery- 
maids— not  to  mention  the  plea- 
sure in  prospect  of  going  to  visit 
and  feeling  pride  in  her  own 
dear  child,  with  no  little  triumph 
over  neighbours  whose  girls  hani» 
still  on  hand,  and  no  less  self- 
gratulation  on  her  own  tact  as  a 
female  'judicious  hooker.' 

There  is  much  in  life  both  to 
prompt  and  to  excose  all  this 
maternal  intrigue.  Various  things 
combine  to  urge  the  anxious  pa- 
rent on. 

First  of  all,  society  combines 
to  discourage  celibacy,  and  to  cry 
up  matrimony.  Those  who  arc 
happily  wedded  flaunt  rather  in- 
vidiously their  conjugal  degree  in 
your  face  !  and  those  less  ha{)- 
pUy  assorted  seem,  like  the  cur- 
tailed fox  in  the  fable,  to  conceal 
their  own  mishap,  as  if  they  de- 
sired to  lead  on  others  into  the 
same  scrape.  Then  the  married 
take  precedence  in  society:  the 
bride  is  of  admitted  importance 
on  her  first  reappearance,  and 
makes  the  most  of  it ;  and  as  to 
the  airs  they  give  themselves 
when  the  baby  comes,  Charles 
Lamb  observes  it  is  past  all  bear- 
ing. *If,'  he  says,  *  there  were 
any  rarity  in  the  matter,  or  any- 
thuig  so  peculiar  in  a  pack  of  brats, 
it  were  different ;  but  when  every 
blind  alley  swarms  with  them, 
and  the  more  dirty  and  destitute 
people  are  the  more  they  seem  t" 
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have  them,  they  might  eay  less 
about  it' 

yterne,  in  Tristram  Shandy, 
eeems  of  the  same  opinion.  Ue 
says  :  *  "  Of  all  the  riddles  of  a 
married  lif  ^,"  said  my  father,  cross- 
ing the  landing;  in  order  to  set 
his, back  against  the  wall  while 
he  propoanded  it  to  my  uncle 
Toby — **  of  all  the  puzzling  rid- 
dles," said  he,  "in  the  marriage 
state — of  which  you  may  trust  me, 
brother  Toby,  there  are  more 
asses'  loads  than  all  Job's  stock  of 
asses  could  have  carried — there 
is  not  one  that  hath  more  intrica- 
cies in  it  than  this — that  from 
the  very  moment  the  mistress  of 
the  house  is  brought  to  bed,  every 
female  in  it,  from  my  lady's 
gentlewoman  down  to  the  cinder 
wench,  becomes  an  inch  taller  for 
it,  and  gives  herself  more  airs  in 
that  single  inch  than  all  her  other 
inches  put  together." ' 

But  the  greatest  spur  to  match- 
making mammas  is  one  more  of 
the  solid  than  the  sentimental 
kind.  As  they  sum  up  their 
weekly  bills  they  may  say  with 
King  Lear,  'These  are  no  flat- 
terers, but  feelingly  remind  me 
what  I  am.'  The  sons  may  have 
professions,  and  can  depend,  to 
some  extent,  upon  themselves; 
but  the  daughters  of  a  family  are 
resourceless  —  must  depend  on 
some  one  else.  The  family  in- 
come, when  divided,  and  placed 
in  safe  in  vestments— £0  called,  we 
suppose,  because  safe  to  bring  in 
very  little  interest — the  poor  mo- 
ther reflects  will  *  leave  them  poor 
indeed  ;*  so  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 
Cinderella  in  her  gilded  coach, 
and  many  a  girl  in  later  times 
escaping  the  prospect  of  a -garret 
by  being  carried  off  by  some 
wealthy  knight  to  his  castle  or 
his  mansion,  keep  the  prizes  of  the 
matrimonial  market  always  before 
the  mother's  eyes.  But  ,the  mar- 
ket, she  knows,  is  limited,  so  no 


chance  must  be  thrown  away.  To 
ship  girls  off  to  India— once  a 
good  spec — is  now  rarely  worth 
the  outfit  and  their  passage;  it 
was  proved  too  often  to  encumber 
some  poor  relative  for  a  season, 
and  after  all  to  have  them  shipped 
back  again;  for  the  Suez  Canal 
brings,  with  three  months*  leave 
of  absence,  romantic  youths  home 
for  a  wider  choice. 

The  poorest  lady,  however,  is 
never  quite  without  hope ;  there 
may  be  many  blanks  ^  in  the  ma- 
trimonial lottery,  but  every  day 
announcea  a  prize  drawn  by  some 
one.  Hence  the  sums  squandered, 
but  ill-afforded,  on  dress.  Who 
gives  up  d  ress  gi  ves  up  hope.  Dress 
alone  commands  the  ticket,  and  is, 
therefore,  so  often  in  excess  of  a 
lady's  income — a  very  favourite 
form  of  female  speculation,  and 
not  a  bad  investment  either.  An 
old  shopman  of  long  experience 

in   Messrs. 's  establishment 

said  it  was  a  lesson  in  life  to  stand 
behind  their  counter,  or  in  their 
dress-room,  and  hear  the  remarks 
of  young  ladies  and  their  mam- 
mas. 

'  O  mamma  I  I  could  not  have 
anything  as  poor  as  that !  Miss 
A.  and  Emily  B.  will  be  at  the 
ball,  and  with  their  lace  and 
satin,  how  can  I  face  them  in  this 
poor  muslin  ?  Why,  they  call  that 
kind  of  makeshift  *'  the  refuge  for 
the  deMitute  !"' 

Now  balls,  the  grander  the 
better,  are  always  in  favour  for 
*  bringing  out ;'  and  not  only  so, 
but  they  enter  most  largely  into 
the  maternal  mind  for  what  they 
call  *  introducing  their  daughters ;' 
that  is,  to  speak  rather  plainly, 
the  best  investment  in  the  way  of 
announcing  and  advertising  a 
young  lady  as  on  her  preferment — 
reminding  us  of  the  lady  who  for- 
got to  remove  a  shop-ticket  from 
a  cheap  shawl,  and  walked  away 
with    <  Going    at   a    tremendous 
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ttciifice;  no  leasonable  offer  will 
beiefaaed.' 

But  "in  comparing  notes  with 
old  Mends  over  an  experience 
of  Msj  jeaia — daring  which  we 
had  seen  belles  degenerate  into 
flights^  and  even  plain  girls  be- 
come nice-looking  old  women — 
we  all  agreed  that  we  had  seen 
the  least  of  what  is  called  '  suc- 
cess' to  be  traced  to  ballroom 
introductions. 

The  county  ball  used  to  be  a 
great  event,  quite  a  crisis  in  a 
young  lady's  history.  The  talk 
of  the  county  was  that  some  Miss 
De  Meanoar  was  emancipated 
from  her  governess,  or  the  go- 
verness had  a  deliverance  from 
Miss  De  Meanour ;  that  ladies, 
old  and  youti^,  had  been  to  in- 
spect the  ball-dress ;  and  that, 
doubtless,  she  would  make  as 
great  a  sensation  as  the  bride  in  a 
modem  assembly.  The  mother 
was  proud  who  sailed  into  the 
room  on  the  long  wished-for  day 
flanked  by  some  fine  daughters ; 
and  even  the  matron  who  had 
none  of  her  own,  deemed  her  im- 
portance no  less  magnified  if  she 
could  display  a£  fine  a  female 
retinue,  though  only  invited  for 
the  occasion  to  Stuckup  Hall, 
ostensibly  for  the  girl's  good,  but 
really  for  her  own. 

Before  railway  days,  all  but  the 
richest  in  the  county  had  to  de- 
pend on  their  owr  county  circle. 
The  landed  interests  were  like  the 
Athenian  Autochthones,  sons  of 
the  soil,  with  almost  a  Darwinian 
pedigree  and  devebpment.  Then 
everybody  knew  everybody  in  the 
room;  there  was  little  of  that 
mixture  which  reqaired  red  cords 
to  separate  the  county  people 
from  the  town  people,  lest  they 
should  pass  '  betvixt  the  wind 
and  their  nobility,*  and  when 
quadrilles  required  tact  and  con- 
trivance to  presene  an  exclusive 
character.      In  tlose   days    for- 


tunes had  not  been  so  generally 
spent  or  estates  mortgaged;  the 
race  of  men  in  marriageable  cir- 
cumstances was  not  so  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  and,  therefore,  a  young  lady 
had  less  occasion  fur  compromise, 
and  to  take,  not  the  gentleman 
she  would  prefer,  but  the  best 
she  could  afford.  , 

In  those  days  there  was  truth 
in  the  saying,  '  Thrice  a  brides- 
maid never  a  bride,'  because  a  girl 
who  had  to  play  the  looker-on  so 
long  must  have  been  wanting  in 
charms  to  have  had  no  suitable 
offer.  The  philosopher  of  old 
said  he  would  rather  have  for  his 
daughter  'the  man  without  the 
money  than  the  money  without 
the  man;'  but  all  this  applied 
to  far  more  primitive  times. 
Matrimony  was  not  then  a  mat- 
ter of  money  to  an  extent 
quite  unsentimental,  as  at  present 
Many  a  mother  in  a  London  sea- 
son goes  in  for  a  certain  price,  or, 
at  least,  a  certain  style  of  establish- 
ment. The  sporting  advertisement 
of  Hyde  Park  Comer  finds  its  echo 
all  down  Belgravia,  *  She  is  the 
best  blood  in  England,  and  she  is 
to  be  soldi'  Even  the  sharpers 
of  Crockford's  were  not  more 
keen  in  pursuit  of  the  young  lord 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  his 
estate  than  were  the  old  dowagers 
of  Almack's.  One  who  had  for 
several  years  stood  this  female 
siege,  and  at  last  astonished  all 
his  side  of  the  county  by  taking 
home  some  poor  gentleman's 
daughter  of  name  unknown,  con- 
fessed that  at  once  the  charm  and 
the  surprise  was  to  have  found  a 
lady  who  did  not  run  after  him, 
but  required  the  usual  compli- 
mentary wooing  and  pursuit. 

In  France  the  parents  make  the 
match.  If  not  as  ostensibly,  yet 
no  less  really,  is  this  often  done 
in  England.  It  is  not  the  man, 
but  the  maintenance,  which  is  up- 
permost in  the  parental  thoughts. 
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It  is  painful  to  reflect,  while 
taking  a  survey  of  the  matches  of 
fifty  years'  experience,  how  rarely 
we  ever  could  detect  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,  otherwise  eligihle, 
influenced  the  parental  decision, 
f^or  the  most  ^part,  all  the  evidence 
odered  of  a  inan  heing  a  scamp 
or  a  profligate  is  set  aside  as  envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness ; 
or  else  with  the  remark,  *  Well,  all 
young  men  are  wild ;  hut  they 
grow  steady  when  they  are  mar- 
ried.' We  once  heard  a  lady,  in 
speaking  of  a  matrimonial  event 
just  coming  off,  say,  *  Capital 
match;  first-rate  chance  for  Ellen. 
Not  at  all  the  sort  of  man, 
we  all  know,  that  she  ever  in- 
tended to  marry;  but  not  one 
woman  in  twenty  does  get  that.' 
Certainly,  in  this  men  have  an 
advantage,  for  they  can  choose: 
the  ladies  must  submit  to  be 
chosen,  save  in  the  case  of  some 
remarkable  belle,  who  has  ad- 
mirers at  command.  But  these 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
gentlemen  are  less  than  they 
seem.  Their  choice  is  anything 
but  free,  as  far  as  reason  is  con- 
cerned. They  are  the  victims  of 
a  natural  illusion.  They  choose 
from  the  charm  and  fancy  of  the 
hour,  or  the  pride  of  possessing 
some  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
or  some  simpering  dimpled  doll ; 
while  all  companionable  qualities, 
and  that  sunshine  of  the  heart 
which  relieves  the  darkest,  while 
it  adds  warmth  to  the  brightest 
days  of  this  chequered  life,  are 
rarely  even  named  among  men  as 
the  motive  of  their  choice.  Truly 
'  marriage  is  the  door  that  leads 
deluded  mortals  back  to  earth;' 
and,  as  with  many  a  pretty  bar- 
gain that  has  caught  our  fancy 
in  a  shop-window,  great  is  the 
disenchantment  when  we  have 
brought  it  home.  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  that  charming  book  Rasselas 
— the  only  little  book  of  all  the 


doctor's  works  which  is  ever  likely 
to  be  often  republished — says, 
with  regard  to  the  little  part  in 
which  prudence  is  commonly  con- 
cerned in  the  choice  of  a  partner 
for  life :  '  Two  young  persons 
thrown  together  by  chance,  or 
brought  together  by  artifice,  ex- 
change glances,  reciprocate  civili- 
ties, and  go  home  and  dream  of 
each  other.  Finding  themselves 
rather  uncomfortable  apart,,  they 
think  they  necessarily  must  be 
happy  together ;'  but  find  out,  too 
late,  that  from  diversity  of  tastes, 
feelings,  and  pursuits,  they  are 
rather  paired  than  matched,  with 
habits  about  as  well  suited  to  each 
other  as  those  of  a  bird  and  a  fish. 

Now  to  practices  so  common  as 
to  be  universal  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
apply  a  well-known  maxim  of 
philosophy,  that  it  is  a  proof 
such  practices  are  founded  in  Na- 
ture. .As  Virgil  says  of  weeds 
and  thistles  and  such  difficulties 
to  the  farmer.  Nature  never  in- 
tended that  the  path  should  be 
so  smooth  and  easy — Providence 
never  intended  that  prudence 
should  have  so  much  sway  at 
this  critical  mouent  of  a  man's 
life;  otherwise  all  the  good  and 
wise  would  cone  together,  and 
leave,  with  little  hope  of  mutual 
improvement,  a  sad  residuum  of 
knaves  and  fools.  It  is  better  as 
it  is ;  for  now  the  wiser  may  cor- 
rect the  worse.  Some  Mr.  Soda 
may  be  guided  by  a  blind  instinct 
to  select  a  Miss  Acid,  and,  after 
some  little  prelininary  ebullitions, 
may  eventually  correct  her  natu- 
ral acidity.  Why  otherwise  should 
Providence  close  a  poor  mortal's 
eyes  so  generally  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  most  requires  to  use 
them? 

Our  expeneace  with  engaged 
couples  is  not  slight,  and  we  can 
truly  say  that  i?om  the  hour  their 
troth  is  plighted,  they  have  ever 
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seemed  to  ns  to  require  not  only 
a  chaperon,  but  a  keeper.  They 
leallj  are  hardly  sane;  nor  is 
there  anything  so  rash  or  impru- 
dent that,  but  for  the  care  ^  of 
friends,  the  lady  would  not  do'^at 
the  request  of  her  dear  George 
or  beloved  Thomas.  We  have 
known  a  silly  girl  inveigled  into 
a  Begistrar's  office,  and,  as  a 
mere  betrothal  of  little  import- 
ance, made  the  wife  of  a  scamp, 
who  thus  became  possessed  of  all 
her  yet  unsettled  fortune.  Wi- 
dowff,  in  spite  of  their  experience, 
having  less  frequently  friends  to  in- 
terfere, have  'managed  for  them- 
selves,' and  therefore  become, 
more  often  than  spinsters,  the 
dupes  of  adventurers. 

But  men  are  too  often  dupes 
too.  There  are  adventuresses  as 
well  as  adventurers,  not  least  in 
high  life,  when  high  life  is  tot- 
tering to  its  fall,  and  needs  some 
timely  support  and  cannot  afford 
to  be  particular. 

The  following  is  a  common  oc- 
currence. Our  friend  Edward  Wil- 
son, whose  father  had  flourished 
in  Manchester,  and  given  his  son 
an  Oxford  education,  had  from 
these  civilising  associations  of 
Eton  and  ChriBtchurch  become 
quite  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
good  society,  when  he  unexpected- 
ly succeeded  to  a  fortune  of 
10,000Z.  a  year.  Of  course  this 
was  soon  well  known  to  his  old 
Oxford  friends  and  friends'  friends 
at  every  hunt  and  every  county 
ball 

A  rich  man's  circle  soon  en- 
larges. Nothing  la  more  easily 
to  be  bought,  if  paid  for,  than  a 
certain  sort  of  high  society,  and 
soon  his  circle  had  extended  to  a 
circle  of  lords  and  ladies,  previous- 
ly high  above  his  own.  Soon 
the  match-makers  'marked  him 
as  their  own.'  Even  among  his 
male  friends  he  had  occasionally 
such  invitations  as  this,  'Come 


and  see  me,  and  have  some  shoot- 
ing, and  I  will  introduce  you  to 
a  very  nice  girl.'  This,  however, 
was  exceptional;  young  men  are 
not  match-makers  by  nature ;  but 
when  once  he  had  become  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  great  houses  he 
soon  saw — being  more  than  usual- 
ly wideawake — that  he  was  the 
pigeon  to  be  plucked.  Some 
dowager  at  last  contrived  to  seat 
herself  by  his  side,  and  after  sun- 
dry little  preliminary  trifles  to 
conceal  her  real  intentions,  she 
flattered  him  by  saying  that  he 
seemed  to  have  too  little  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  she  could 
assure  him  that  Lord  A.  and  Lady 
B.  were  exceedingly  interested  in 
him ;  nor  did  she  doubt  that  even 
if  an  alliance  were  desired,  one 
who  could  command  as  fine  a  park 
and  high  county  position  as  his 
fortune  could  secure  him  would 
not  be  refused  as  proposing  an  un- 
equal match. 

Our  friend  replied  that  soon 
after  coming  into  his  fortune  he 
had  been  kindly  cautioned  that 
there  were  always  some  families 
very  high,  with  bankers'  balances 
very  low,  who  would  be  but  too 
pleased  to  take  in  a  wealthy  com- 
moner as  a  kind  of  refresher.  In 
which  case,  perhaps,  the  lady 
would  keep  her  title,  and  stipu- 
late not  even  to  be  degraded  by 
the  gentleman's  name.  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  heard  of  couples  like 
Lady  Emily  Spender  and  Mr. 
Payall,  not  a  little  puzzling  to 
unsophisticated  landlords  of  hotels 
and  lodgings,  who  were  particular 
about  their  proper  company.  He 
was  aware  that  the  lady's  circle 
would  condescend  to  pass  a  kind 
of  Toleration  Act,  and  he  should 
be  endured  much  on  the  terms  of 
'the  man  in  possession,'  who  is 
willing  to  make  himself  useful, 
but  at  the  same  time  be  the 
subject  of  frequent  jokes,  as  Lady 
Emily  and  her  Paymaster-general^ 
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or  perhaps  her  Relievinjjr  officer. 
He  had  no  wish  to  purchase  the 
enir6e  to  high  society  on  such 
humiliating  terms. 

The  dowager  was  surprised  to 
find  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  well 
informed,  and  said  little  more  to 
him ;  but,  probably  returning  to 
the  knot  of  ladies  awaiting  the 
result,  reported  with  schoolgirrs 
French,  '  Faint  de  allevy'  or  '  No 
go!' 

More  commonly  the  result  is 
different.  A  rich  Jewess  will 
make  a  handsome  settlement  for 
a  title,  and  a  rich  brewer,  whose 
genealogical  tree  is  a  mere  stump, 
will  do  the  same,  blushing  when- 
ever he  sees  his  name  on  bis  own 
bottles,  or,  worse  still,  on  every 
public  -  house,  inwardly  wishing 
*  Honi  soit  qui  malt  y  pense.'  Of 
course  these  dupes  soon  find  oujb 
their  mistake,  being  among  the 
aristocracy,  but  not  of  them — as 
Lord  Bacon  said,  *Like  the  iron 
and  the  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image,  which  mix 
together  but  don't  incorporate.' 

The  married  ladies  in  the  ball- 
room are  the  pests  of  the  poor 
mammas.  They  have  attained 
the  object  of  all  balls  and  dancing, 
and  yet  they  have  not  the  grace 
to  feel  for  and  give  place  to  young 
girls  who  sit  in  rows  against  the 
wall.  Men  prefer  the  married 
women,  and  why  ?  They  can  in- 
dulge in  a  kind  of  conversation 
at  which  we  should  hope  that,  in 
spite  of  French  novels,  the  single 
would  turn  away.  It  is  strange 
that  the  husbands  should  endure 
to  see  their  wives  whisked  and 
whbrled  and  dragged  about,  well 
knowing  that  the  so-called  waltz- 
ing and  galopading  always,  unless 
unusually  weU,  done,  degenerates 
into  little  better  than  unseemly 
romping :  indeed,  no  one  would  be- 
lieve even  in  its  innocence  if  seen, 
where  we  seriously  believe  it 
would  not  be  tolerated,  in  a  Picca- 


dilly saloon.  A  fact:  a  dress- 
maker  who  had  seen  from  an 
orchestra  the  dancing  now  in 
fafthion*  when  asked  by  a  lady, 
next  day,  how  she  had  been  en- 
tertained, replied, '  I  suppose  it  is 
all  right  in  high  life,  but  in  our 
line  of  life  no  young  men  would 
dare  to  take  such  Uberties  vdth 
young  women.'  No,  madam,  your 
daughter's  prospects  never  can  be 
the  better  for  being  exposed  to 
kuch  scenes  as  these,  least  of  all 
in  the  now  fashionable  costume  of 
a  skirt  and  a  pair  of  shoulder- 
straps.  It  is  not  the  sensuous, 
but  the  sentimental,  that  should 
prevail.  The  free  and  easy  dancer, 
not  the  graceful  young  lady  of 
proper  dignity  and  self-respect, 
takes  the  lead  in  a  modem  ball- 
room, and  foolish  it  is  for  the 
really  modest  and  reserved  to  com- 
pete in  such  a  sphere.  Granted, 
they  may  enjoy  it,  and  you  may 
enjoy  it  too.  If  so,  be  happy  in 
your  own  way.  Only,  for '  intro- 
ducing' your  daughters,  and  look- 
ing to  the  main  chance,  we  cannot 
recommend  such  society. 

Fast  young  ladies — so  called, 
we  suppose,  because  they  go  be- 
yond the  regulation  pace  after  the 
gentlemen — we  can  bear  witness 
during  half  a  century  of  observa- 
tion— have  exemplified  the  saying, 
'  The  more  haste  the  less  speed.' 
The  modest  and  retired  have  gone 
off  first,  in  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion. It  has  been  a  case  of 
virtue  rewarded.  We  have  ob- 
served, too,  that  beauty  is  not 
everything — that  is,  skin-deep 
beauty ;  for  I  speak  not  of  beauty 
which  is  a  visible  sign  of  moral 
beauty  radiated  from  within.  The 
belles  of  the  season  have  not  al- 
ways done  the  best.  We  are  not 
depreciating  Nature's  blessings, 
still  less  do  we  advocate  the  stupid 
and  the  slow.  Small  praise  to 
those  who  only  don't  go  wrong 
because  there  is  no  *  go '  in  them 
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at  alL  For  ladies  natoialij  lirely 
and  meicunal  we  claim  allowance ; 
and  all  men  make  it,  thoagh  wo- 
men arch  their  eyebrows  as  if  the 
ghost  of  Hannah  More  would  be 
startled  from  her  graye.  Believe 
OS,  modesty  need  never  fear ;  it 
is  the  one  of  all  qualities  in  which 
iho  instinct  of  a  man  is  never  de- 
ceived. 

Not  that  we  would  venture  to 
teach  modesty  pure  and  simple. 
This  would  defy  the  ladies'  finish- 
ing  academy,  which,  indeed,  when 
we  pass  a  dozen  simpering  saucy 
girls  out  for  an  airing,  we  think 
is  rather  the  place  not  to  learn  it. 
We  would  only  encourage  the 
mother  who  decries  reserve  and 
modesty  in  her  daughters  to  think 
hopefully  of  their  chance. 

Away  with  all  neatly  got-up 
and    high -pressed     editions     of 
Mrs,  Trimmer ;  though  men  may 
well  be   put   upon    their    guard 
against  those   girls  who   do  the 
dutiful,   the   affectionate,   or  the 
domestic,  just  as  against  certain 
mendicants  made  up  to  do  Uhe 
dean    respectable    dodge.'      We 
once  heard  the  different  qualifica- 
tions of  a  family    characterised 
thus:    'Anna  draws,  Matilda  is 
mosieal,   Edith   is  generally  ac- 
complished ;  and  as  to  the  eldest, 
flhe  goes  in  for  rehgion.'     On  an- 
other occasion  we  heard  remarked 
of  two  ladies  rather  possets :  *  I 
remember  them  well  for  years ; 
they  have  rang  the  changes  all 
round;  they    have    tried    High 
Church,  they  have  tried  Low; 
they  have  tried   the    fast   line, 
they  have  tried  slow  ;  they  have 
tried  early  services  and  flirtation 
ecclesiastical ;    tried   everything ; 
^t  it  was  all  seen  through ;  and 
there   they    are,     shelved    and 
atianded.' 

The  language  at  Scarborough 
in  the  height  of  the  aeaBon  uaed 
*®  he,  and  peibaps  is,  *  Any  busi- 
^'^  doing  f    Well,  least  business 


have  we  seen  done  at  or  by  balls. 
No,  there  is  too  much  distraction. 
Cupid  does  not  take  flying  shots ; 
and  he  likes  single  birds,  not 
thick  coveys.  It  is  the  quiet 
morning — even  picnics  are  too 
crowded — with  a  small  family 
party  on  a  country-house  visit, 
when  a  lady  has  dropped,  as  it 
were,  from  the  clouds — not  one  of 
the  neighbourhood  ;  you  may  see 
too  much  of  them,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  fur  imagination.  It 
is  in  this  casual  way  that  the  im- 
pression is  more  often  made. 
*  Love  in  idleness  *  is  the  proper 
flower  to  symbolise  the  occasion ; 
only  then,  ye  keen  and  eager 
chaperons,  pray  act  at  once — 
what  fires  so  soon  as  soon  may 
cool.  We  know  our  sex  full  welL 
One  pretty  girl  makes  an  impres- 
sion till  a  prettier  rubs  it  out. 

Now  we  will,  for  the  good  of 
the  world,  make  a  candid  and  per- 
sonal confession. '  About  that  age 
when  youth  is  most  sensitive  we 
were  more  in  love,  as  we  thought 
it,  than  we  have  ever  been  since, 
with  the  pleasant  and  amiable 
young  companion  of  a  sister.  To 
say  that  we  lived,  indeed,  to  hear 
trifles  li^ht  as  air  about  her, 
and  would  spend  hours  and  walk 
'miles  out  of  our  way  even  to 
catch  a  sight  of  her,  and  thought 
of  her  in  our  waking  as  in  our 
sleeping  dreams — all  this  would 
feebly  express  what  we  thought 
the  deepest  devotion  of  our  soul, 
when — as  if  to  convince  us  of  our 
delusion,  invited  to  a  ball  where 
we  were  to  meet  her,  she  proved 
quite  a  morning,  and  not  a  light- 
ing-up  kind  of  beauty,  and  ill 
cohipared  with  several  others  in 
the  room.  We  were  disenchanted 
at  once,  and  though  we  did  not 
own  it  even  to  ourselves,  the 
truth  will  appear  from  this  that 
we  asked  several  of  those  prettier 
young  ladies  to  dance  before  we 
went  near  her. 
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So  beware  of  loDg  engagements. 
You  must  either  shut  a  man  up, 
or  blind  his  eyes  from  seeing  all 
other  beauties,  and  keep  'other 
feir  charmers  away/  or  else  it  will 
be  not  a  feast  of  love,  but  a  cold 
collation  or  a  marriage  out  of 
principle,  because  '  too  far  gone  to 
draw  back  with  decency,'  if  in- 
deed it  does  not  prove  that  most 
cruel  of  all  trials  to  any  poor  girl 
of  heart-and-soul  devotion — a  Dis- 
appointment, to  the  triumph  of 
all  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
very  wreck  of  a  maiden's  heart. 

Yes,  men  are  sad  deceivers ; 
and  we  doubt  if  any  crimes  de- 
serve hanging,  from  their  selfish 
heartless  turpitude,  worse  than 
those  of  which  woman  is  the 
victim.  Man's  so-called  love  is 
often  three  parts  selfishness,  from 
flattery  and  the  triumph  of  suc- 
cess :  and  beyond  all  other  spur 
is  that  of  rivalry  to  cut  each  other 
out.  When  cut  out,  many  a  man, 
in  a  fit  of  annoyance,  will  marry 
the  least  attractive  out  of  pique. 
In  a  '  love  chase,'  as  in  any  other 
chase,  the  pleasure  is  in  the  pur- 
suit— the  fun  is  over  when  the 
fox  is  caught.  When  the  dear 
devoted  one  has  opened  her  heart 
and  told  her  love,  and  is  all  un- 
deniably your  own,  and  in  that  safe 
and  can't-spare-you  way  has  hung 
about  you  for  a  month,  the  fit 
won't  last — the  o'erstrung  lyre  gets 
out  of  tune ;  and  when  once  the 
vision  of  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion has  melted  into  cold  air,  and 
man  sees  his  intended,  like  the 
Fairy  Queen,  by  daylight,  perhaps 
with  a  cold  and  cough,  with  sal- 
low complexion  and  a  little  bilious, 
really  we  pity  the  chilly  feelings 
and  the  gaunt  despair  of  him,  who, 
after  investing  the  object  of  his 
plighted  troth  with  a  gorgeous  suit 
of  charms,  the  creation  of  a  tem- 
porary hallucination,  stands  aghast 
at  seeing  that  they  do  not  fit. 

No  doubt  there  are  love  and 


attachment  between  kindred  souls 
in  times  after  marriage  well  worthy 
of  the  name.  All  before  is  like 
the  froth  in  a  glass  of  champagne ; 
this  must  go  off  to  show  the  real 
quality.  All  we  would  impress 
on  anxious  mothers  is  that,  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  something  thus 
of  a  frothy  nature  and  quite  a 
volatile  essence,  they  give  it  no 
time  to  evaporate  or  subside. 

An  experienced  old  lady  used 
to  say,  *  Don't  tell  me  about  en- 
gagements, love,  and  attachments, 
and  all  that,  till  you  can  report 
that  they  have  been  in  and  out  of 
the  lawyer's  office.'  People  can't 
live  upon  air;  and,  to  see  some 
of  them  even  at  a  wadding 
breakfast,  you  will  find  they  are 
quite  as  hungry  after  marriage  as 
before.  Cupid  is  a  young  gentle- 
man that  must  be  well  fed.  *  Love 
in  a  cottage '  seems  all  sunshine 
and  honeysuckles  ;  but  rent  and 
taxes,  and  soap,  soda,  and  sand- 
paper, however  vulgar  and  sub- 
lunary, must  all  be  duly  provided 
for. 

So  when  you  come  to  the  settle- 
ment it  often  proves  a  settler  in- 
deed. Instead  of  money  the  gentle- 
man has  expectations,  and  is  'look- 
ing out  for  something  to  do  ;'  he 
has  *  a  rich  uncle,  who  may  die,'  or 
a  bronchitic  aunt  not  expected  to 
wheeze  and  cough  through  another 
winter.  You  may  have  ofiers 
enough  of  this  sort,  just  as  the 
servant-maid  has  when  she  comes 
into  her  quarter's  wages.  Pray, 
madam,  beware  of  all  such ;  have 
no  younger  sons  of  younger  bro- 
thers about  your  premises.  Cu- 
rates are  very  dangerous — no  good 
themselves,  they  keep  others 
off.  As  to  dashing  young  officers, 
few  can  say,  in  the  words  of  *  poor 
Miss  Baily,*  *  I've  got  a  one-pound 
note  in  my  regimental  small 
clothes.'  So  be  guarded  and  dis- 
tant :  let  us  recommend  a  cast  of 
countenance  like  the  builder's  no- 
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tice-boaid — 'No  admittance  ex- 
cept on  bueinesB.' 

But  do  not  aim  too  high.  The 
higher  you  aspire  the  less  your 
chance,  till  at  last  it  ends  at  a 
Tanishing  point.  Just  take  yonr 
pencil  and  draw  a  pyramid,  a  cone, 
or  a  tall  triangle.  Take  a  slice  off 
the  base,  and  it  is  a  very  wide 
slice;  this  represents  thecompara- 
tiye  number  of  the  striving  men 
of  business :  and  among  thidm,  most 
ladies  proper  would  succeed.  But 
this  might  be  a  little  '  come  down,' 
while  eveiy  slice  above  represents 
a  class  smaller  and  smaller,  liter- 
ally fine  by  degrees  and  elegantly 
less.  But  beware  of  one  danger. 
The  higher  you  aspire  the  lower 
you  may  sink,  with  a  great  blot 
on  your  family  escutcheon.  Lord 
Borleighi  truly  said,  '  Many  your 
daughters  early  or  they  will  marry 
themselves,'  and  choose,  in  their 
despair,  a  partner  for  life  even 
lower  than  the  lowest  you  could 
have  proposed  to  them. 

Thiis  painful  wound  to  family 
pride  we  have  often  witnessed. 
Some  girls — very,  very  few — seem 
to  have  been  bom  for  old  maids, 
wonderfully  useful  in  their  way 
as  the  good  Aunt — standard  roses 
in  the  garden  of  life. 

The  Aunt  is  quite  an  institution 
by  the  benevolence  of  Nature. 
What  would  the  long  families  do 
without  an  Aunt )  She  comes  in 
at  every  difficulty — is  so  much 
change  of  air  after  the  measles, 
and  nurses  at  intervals  all  the 
£unily  in  turn;  pays  for  Ellen's 
music,  Mary's  drawing-lessons,  or 
Charlie's  scrapes ;  passes  not  the 
less  happy  because  a  self-denying 
life,  appreciated  by  the  ungrate- 
ful young  brats  perhaps  some 
twenty  years  after  date,  having 
been  previously  regarded  with 
|xw^f7lorfem  expectation.  Children 
always  expect  her  to  die  of  old 
age,  or  at  least  that  she  could  not 
wish  to  live  after  fifty ;  for  then 


they  think  'superfluous  lags  the 
veteran  on  the  stage.' 

Well,  madam,  one  out  of  six 
daughters  may  be  reconciled  to 
this  lot  in  life,  but  what  of  the 
other  five)  They  begin  to  be 
very  impatient  about  thirty — they 
think  the  world  is  out  of  joint. 
'Every  natural  wish  implies  an 
object;'  then  why  not  one  for 
themi  Their  pretensions  now, 
and  what  they  expect  and  think 
they  have  a  right  to,  abate  a 
little  in  point  of  the  gentleman's 
age  as  of  his  standing.  Add  to 
this,  home  is  less  enjoyable, 
whether  it  be  Bath,  Leamington, 
or  Cheltenham — *they  hate  the 
place,'  and  want  mamma  to 
change.  No  wonder :  so  far  they 
are  known  to  all,  but  chosen  by 
none ;  and  every  saucy  Miss  they 
meet  eyes  them  as  social  failures. 
They  are  numbered  with  Hbe 
ladies  in  waiting,^  They  see — 0, 
with  what  eyes  do  they  seel — 
how  fast  every  year  the  nursery 
keeps  pouring  into  the  school- 
room, and  emptying  the  school- 
room into  the  ballroom — preco- 
cious' rivals  who  look  at  them  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  Come,  you  have 
had  your  turn ;  make  way  for  us.* 
Poor  girls  1  or  rather  women  1  No 
wonder  they  hate  the  place,  and 
would  welcome  any  change.  One 
family  of  young  ladies,  *  maidens 
all  forlorn,'  who  had  tried  for 
many  a '  priest,'  if  not '  all  shaven 
and  shorn,'  said  to  us  after  the 
wished-for  migration,'At  all  events 
there  is  no  ill-nature  here.*  We 
knew  what  they  meant,  and  really 
felt  for  them. 

Add  to  these  troubles,  the 
loving  mother  often  checks  and 
treats  them  too  much  as  in  child- 
hood ;  and  even  the  sisters  yearly 
diverge  and  grow  apart.  Perhaps 
Susan  has  grown  nervous,  while 
Charlotte  has  grown  more  ram- 
pacious,  and  each  views  the  other 
aa  an  eager  bidder  for  what  is  a 
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\  ery  scarce  lot  Perhaps  they  have 
been  their  round  on  country  visits, 
tried  all  the  circles  of  all  their 
friends  by  turns,  and  thus  drawn 
every  cover  without  result.  This 
is  the  crisis  for  a  foolish  match — 
they  will  believe  anything,  catch 
at  anything,  and  as  for  prospects, 
risk  and  venture  everything ;  and 
the  result  is  too  often  a  lot  far 
worse  than  what  earlier  they 
would  have, despised. 

Some  parting  words  of  things 
not  to  do,  madam — that  is  if  you 
would  have  the  best  chance  of 
getting  your  daughters  off  your 
hands. 

Beware  of  four-in-hands  or  New- 
market coats  and  deerstalker  hats. 
Never  dress  like  gentlemen  if  you 
would  please  gentlemen.  If  men 
should  be  manly,  ladies  should  be 
feminine.  Slang  may  seem  wit, 
hat,  and  original.  With  this 
view  and  ambition,  be  slangy  if 
you  please;  but  a  slangy  wife 
who  could  bear !  *  Ladies  have  a 
right  to  dress  as  they  like/ 
Granted ;  but  who  wants  a  wife 
to  be  mistaken  from  behind  with 
a  hearty  slap  on  the  back,  with 
*  Well,  old  fellow,  how  are  you  ?' 
Who  enters  on  this  line  (if  we 
know  our  sex)  may  almost  *  give 
up  hope.' 

Beware  of  promiscuous  lawn- 
tennis  and  all  sorts  of  clubs, 
which  take  ladies  morning  and 
evening  after  men,  as  if  all  men 
were  brothers.  Fancy  ladies — 
ladies  proper,  ladies  feminine,  and 
ladies  modest,  and  with  proper 
self-respect — ^hoydening  and  strag- 
gling about  after  balls  with  men 
in  fliEtnnels,  and  not  even  braces, 
and — a  tout  ensemble  indescribable. 
Fancy  *  walking  with  the  guns,' 
following  up  men  as  they  follow 
up  their  game,  and  not  leaving 
them  even  for  a  shooting-luncheon 
in  a  field  by  themselves  ! 

•What  an  old  fogey  I  What  old- 
fashioned  notional      Have    not 


ladies  a  right,  &c.,  to  amuse  them- 
selves like  others,  and  enjoy  life 
in  their  own  way?*  All  this, 
mistake  us  not,  we  most  freely 
admit;  only  *  getting  off  our 
hands'  is  just  now  our  theme. 
We  only  say,  remember  the  cost, 
a  price  at  which  few  ladies  intend 
to  purchase  this  liberty  of  modern 
days — namely,  to  destroy  all  that 
charm  so  attractive  to  men — yes, 
even  to  men  not  the  most  par- 
ticular ;  and  as  a  result,  rather  to 
hang  .on  than  to  'get  off'  the 
parental  hands,  unless  wedded  to 
men  of  a  bad  style  indeed. 

Lastly,  madam,  beware  of  any 
BaUs  where  you  are  not  present, 
or  staying  at  any  Balls  after  sup- 
per. Give  no  men  a  chance  to 
prime  your  daughters  with  cham- 
pagne and  then  talk  nonsense 
with  them ;  the  heat  of  dancing 
makes  this  far  too  easy.  As  to 
the  latchkey,  and  ladies  sent 
alone,  with  the  mere  fiction  of 
one  chaperon-general,  and  ladies 
returning  at  the  small  hours  in 
the  morning  alone — if  alone,  but 
rarely  unattended  by  some  gen- 
tleman— hansom  cabs  preferred, 
and  perhaps  stopping  to  have  a 
cosy  little  supper  by  the  way — 
*  we  could  a  tale  unfold.' 

*  Shocking  !  But  my  daughters, 
I  know,  are  very  different ;  their 
sense  of  strict  propriety — ' 

Admitted,  madam.  This  every 
mother  would  exclaim.  Still,  all 
young  ladies  must  be  somebody's 
daughters  after  all.  Ask  your 
husband  what  he  hears — the  talk 
of  the  clubs;  men  talk  freely 
without  names,  and  sometimes 
with  names,  too— and  he  will  tell 
you  that  we  have  not  cried  aloud 
without  a  cause.  In  these  days, 
when  rules  of  prudence  and  eti- 
quette are  relaxed,  deeds  done  by 
the  few  will,  of  course,  be  too 
freely  attributed  to  the  many — 
your  innocent  daughters  not  ex- 
cepted from  the  suspected  list. 
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Tou  stand  alone  in  the  BanBhine, 

Loyely  Whitethorn-tree, 
A  snowdrift  of  bloesomB  laughing 
Honey  for  wild  heee'  quaffing, 
like  a  bride  in  her  bridal  whiteness, 
like  a  saint  enrobed  in  brightness, 

Singing  sweet  songs  to  me ; 
Tonr  every  laughing  blossom 
Nurses  a  song  in  its  bosom, 

A  sweet  love-song  for  me. 

R^atTy<^l^ng  alone  in  the  sunshine^ 

Lovely  Whitethorn-tree, 
Question  eich  bramble  and  flower, 
Question  your  bride,  the  sun  shower, 

Question  the  banqueting  bee. 

And  truly  answer  me — 
Was  Winifred  King's  heart  golden 
When  to  mine  'twas  enfolden 
Beneath  thy  branches  olden 

In  my  heart's  infancy) 

She  is  now  'neath  the  green  grass  lying, 
And  I  trouble  her  sleep  with  my  crying, 
And  my  soul  to  myself  replying 

Whiepers,  '  In  constancy 

She  was  too  true  to  thee.' 
Bat  0 !  I  was  told  she  had  sold 
Her  love  for  the  Earl's  gold. 

That  she  was  false  to  me ; 
From  myself  and  my  fiike  love  flying, 

I  fled  over  mountain  and  sea. 

'  Standmg  alone  in  the  sunshine, 

A  hoary  Whitethorn-tree, 
I've  questioned  each  flower  and  bramble, 
The  showers  and  bees  that  ramble 
Over  the  mountain  and  lea ; 
And  I  truly  tell  to  thee 
That  were  you  to  wander  and  wander, 
A  truer  love,  dearer  and  fonder. 
Than  Winifred  King  bore  thee 
You  never  and  never  wiU  see. 
And  never  did  hurricane's  wing 
More  grief  to  my  bosom  bring, 
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^  And  never  did  lightning's  flashing 

Through  my  heartstrings  of  brambles  crashing 

Call  more  blossom  tears  from  me, 

Than  thy  inconstancy 
To  the  fairest,  and  rarest,  and  dearest 

Maiden  in  Christandie  1' 

A  sunshine  ablaze  in  the  sunshine, 

0  lovely  Whitethorn-tree ! 
My  heart  is  crushed  and  broken ; 
Have  you  no  little  token, 
Even  a  kindly  word  spoken, 

Of  hers  to  solace  me 

In  my  great  misery  ? 
And  on  you  may  Spring  bestow 
The  loveliest  Iblossoms  that  blow, 
Your  breast  be  a  cage  of  birds, 
Your  brambles  a  wild  harp's  chords, 

All  singing  melody, 

0  sweet  Whitethorn-tree  1 

Standing  alone  in  the  sunshine, 

A  hoary  Whitethorn-tree, 
0  youth  with  the  soul  of  fire, 
And  pride  like  a  towering  spire. 

Open  your  ears  to  ma 
Here,  under  my  bloomy  arms, 
You  first  saw  her  maiden  charms, 
Felt  Love's  subtle  flame  that  warms — 

Or  warmed — the  soul  in  thee ; 
Here,  under  my  shawl  of  bloom, 
Last  spring  did  Winifred  come, 
A  lily  breathing  perfume. 

Came  weeping  tears  for  thee. 
And  in  the  grass  at  my  feet 
She  hid  a  token  sweet — 
A  ring  in  a  tress  of  hair ; 
0  look  !  you  will  find  it  there  : 
And  she  sang  in  her  wild  despair,  . 
*  0  Alfred  Lee,  I  am  true  to  thee ! 
Twine  this  curl  of  hair  round  thy  memory. 
It  binds  the  bright  ring  you  gave  to  me 
Under  the  bloom  of  the  Whitethom-trse  !' 

H.  M.  BTAK. 
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♦ 

[This  tAle,  for  ages  the  delight  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  enlivening  their  long  . 
winter  erenings  generation  after  generation,  has  been  cbmmanicated,  through  the 
JimnuMl  dt9  DibaU^  as  a  New  Year's  Gift  to  the  Western  World,  by  the  late  M.  Ed. 
Laboulaye,  savant  and  senator.  It  is  too  good  not  to  be  farther  transmitted,  by  our 
agency,  to  all  £ngli8h-Bi>eaking  peoples  and  nations.  Married  readers  may  think  what 
they  like  about  it — and  they  will  probably  think  more  than  they  say ;  but  bachelon 
and  spinsters  about  to  marry  will  do  well  to  read  it,  and  to  reflect  after  reading.] 


In  the  neighboarhood  of  Bevel 
there  once  lived  a  Woodman^  who 
dwelt  in  a  miserable  hut  on  the 
borders  of  a  forest,  close  to  a 
deserted  byway.  Loppi— for  that 
waa  his  name — ^was  as  poor  as 
Job,  and  also  as  patient.  To 
complete  the  resemblance,  Heaven 
had  given  him  a  wife  who  could 
easily  have  outscolded  the  patri- 
arch's. She  was  called  Masicas, 
which  signifies,  they  tell  us,  Wood 
Strawberry.  She  was  not  naturally 
ill-natnred,  and  never  got  out  of 
temper  when  people  agreed  with 
her  and  did  everything  that  she 
wished.  But  otherwise,  she  was 
not  quite  so  gentle.  If  she  held 
hertongue  from  momiug  till  night, 
whilst  her  husband  was  at  work 
in  the  forest  or  the  fields,  she 
made  up  for  it  by  scolding  from 
night  till  morning,  all  the  time 
her  lord  and  master  was  within 
doors.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  old 
proverb  says,  *  When  there  is  no 
hay  in  the  rack,  the  horses  begin 
fighting ;'  and  abundance  did  not 
reign  in  the  Woodman's  cottage. 
Spiders  spun  no  web  there,  be- 
cause not  a  single  tiy  was  to  be 
caught ;  and  a  couple  of  mice,  who 
came  in  by  chance,  died  of  star- 
ration  yery  soon  after. 

Early  one  morning,  when  the 
cnpboeid  was  bare,  and  the  gentle 
Maaicas  was  scolding  louder  than 
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ever,  the  good  man  shouldered  ai^ 
empty  sack,  his  only  treasure,  and 
took  himself  off,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  He  carried  this  wallet  with 
him  every  day  when  he  went  to 
seek  work,  or  rather  to  beg,  glad 
enough  if  he  could  carry  home  a 
thick  slice  of  black  bread,  a  cab- 
bage, or  a  few  potatoes,  bestowed 
on  him  through  charity. 

He  was  passing  along  the  edge 
of  a  pond  on  which  the  first  rays 
of  sunshine  were  gleaming,  when 
he  saw,  lying  motionless  in  the 
dewy  grass,  the  black  outline  of 
some  unknown  animal.  He  ad- 
vanced close  up  to  it  with  a 
noiseless  step.  It  was  an  enor- 
mous Crajfish;  he  had  never  seen 
the  like.  The  morning  sun,  or 
perhaps  the  fatigue  of  crawling 
about  the  grass,  had  apparently 
e^nt  it  to  sleep.  In  an  instant, 
without  giving  it  time  to  escape, 
he  had  seized  it  by  the  body  and 
whipped  it  into  his  sack.  '  What 
luck !'  thought  Loppi ;  '  and  how 
pleased  my  wife  will  be !  It  is 
a  long  while  since  she  has  had 
such  a  treat.' 

He  was  jumping  for  joy,  but 
suddenly  stopped  and  turned  pale. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  sack  there 
issued,  in  sepulchral  tones,  a 
human  voice.  The  Crayfish  was 
speaking  to  him  1 

<Hola,  brother!'  it  said,  'halt 
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a  moment,  and  set  me  at  liberty. 
I  am  the  Senior  of  all  the  Crayfish 
— more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
What  good  will  my  tough  and 
aged  carcass  do  youl  A  wolf 
would  wear  out  his  teeth  in  chew- 
ing me.  Don't  abuse  the  chance 
which  put  me  in  your  power. 
Eemember  that^  like  yourself,  I 
am  one  of  the  Bon  Dieu's  crea- 
tures. Have  pity  on  me;  you 
may  one  day  want  somebody  to 
have  pity  on  you.' 

*  My  worthy  Crayfish/  the  Wood- 
man answered,  'you  preach  to 
perfection ;  but  don't  take  it  amiss 
if  I  can't  Hsten  to  your  rhetoric, 
^or  my  own  part,  I  would  cheer- 
fully let  you  follow  your  own 
devices,  but  my  wife  expects  me 
to  bring  her  something  for  dinner. 
If  I  go  back  empty-handed — if  I 
tell  her  that  I  caught  the  finest 
Crayfish  that  ever  was  seen,  and 
then  let  it  go  again,  she  will  kick 
up  a  row  that  will  be  heard  as 
far  as  Revel.  Knowing  her  tem- 
per as  I  do,  I  should  be  sure  to 
catch  a  taste  of  her  broomstick.' 

*  Are  you  obliged,'  the  Crayfish 
asked, '  to  confess  all  your  doings 
to  your  wife  V 

Loppi  scratched  his  ear,  heaved 
a  sigh,  and  then  scratched  his  ear 
again. 

*Ah,  good  friend,'  he  said,  *if 
you  only  knew  Masicas,  how  sharp 
she  is,  you  would  not  talk  in  that 
way.  8he  has  an  irresistible  art, 
whether  you  will  or  no,  of  worm- 
ing out  your  secrets  from  the^very 
bottom  of  your  heart.  Resist- 
ance is  impossible.  She  will  ttlni 
you  inside  out,  like  a  rabbit-skin. 
She  will  make  you  tell  her  every- 
thing, and  something  else  be- 
sides. Ah,  she  1b  a  clever  woman, 
a  regular  gray  mare — thorough- 
bred f 

*I  see,  my  good  fellow,'  the 
Crayfish  replied,  'that  you  have 
enlisted  into  the  Good  Husband 
Regiment,  and  I  congratulate  you 


thereupon.  But  as  an  empty 
compliment  will  render  you  small 
service,  I  offer  to  purchase  my 
liberty  at  a  price  which  will  not 
displease  Madame.  Do  not  judge 
me  by  appearances.  I  am  a  Fairy ; 
I  may  say,  a  powerful  Fairy.  It 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to 
accept  my  proposal.  If  you  turn 
a  deaf  ear,  you  will  soon  be  sorry 
for  it.' 

*  Good  Heavens  I'  exclaimed  the 
puzzled  Woodman,  *  I  don't  want 
to  harm  a  living  soul.  Only 
settle  matters  to  Masicas's  con- 
tent, and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
set  you  free.* 

*  Which  fish  does  your  wife  like 
bestr 

*  I'm  fture  I  don't  know,  nor  she 
either.  We  poor  folks  haven't 
the  time  to  be  particular,  if  we  do 
but  get  a  bellyful.  So  long  as  I 
don't  go  home  with  nothing  in 
my  sack,  that's  all  that's  wanted. 
Nobody  will  say  a  word,' 

*Set  me  down  on  the  grass, 
then,'  replied  the  Crayfish,  *  and 
dip  your  sack  into  this  comer  of 
the  pond.  Very  good.  And  now, 
presto  !  Fish  into  the  Sack !' 

In  an  instant  the  sack  was  full 
of  fish— so  full  that  it  nearly 
slipped  out  of  its  owner's  hands. 

*  You  see  you  have  not  obliged 
an  urgrateful  person,'  the  Crayfish 
said  to  the  astonished  Woodman. 
*  You  may  return  here  every  morn- 
ing, and  fill  your  wallet,  by  re- 
peating the  words,  "  Fish  into  the 
Sackl"  And  that  is  not  all.  You 
have  been  kind  to  me  j  I  will  be 
kind  to  you.  If,  by  and  by,  you 
desire  something  else,  come  here 
and  call  me  by  these  'solemn 
words: 

Cray,  my  friend,  both  Fay  and  Fish, 
Help  me  to  fulfil  my  wish, 

and  I  will  answer  your  appeal 
and  will  see  what  I  can  do.  One 
word  more — a  bit  of  friendly  ad- 
vice.   If  you  want  to  lead  a  quiet 
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life,  keep  your  own  counsel.  Say 
nothing  to  your  wife  about  what 
has  happened  to-day.' 

*  I  will  try  to,  Madame  Fairy,' 
the  Woodman  replied  ;  at  which 
the  Crajfish,  making  a  plange, 
disappeared  in  the  water.  As  for 
Loppi,  he  took  the  path  leading 
back  to  his  hat  with  a  light  step, 
and  a  still  lighter  heart. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  he 
opened  his  sack.  Out  there  came 
a  pike,  an  ell  long ;  a  fine  golden 
caq),  which  gaped  and  danced  on 
the  floor ;  a  couple  of  nice  tench ; 
and  heaps  of  roach  and  bream. 
The  best  fish-stalls  in  Eerel  could 
^ow  nothing  better.  At  the 
sight  of  this  abundant  supply 
^asicas  screamed  with  delight^ 
and  threw  her  arms  round  Loppi's 
neck 

'  My  darling  husband,  my  love 
of  a  husband,  don*t  you  now  see 
that  I  did  right  in  making  you 
start  early,  to  try  and  get  some- 
thing? Another  time  you'll  at- 
tend better  to  what  I  say.  What 
a  capital  catch !  Go  into  the 
garden  and  fetch  onions  and  gar- 
lic. There  are  still  a  few  left. 
Bon  to  the  forest,  where  the 
nmshrooma  are  fine.  I  will  make 
you  such  a  fish-soup  as  no  king 
or  emperor  has  ever  tasted.  And 
then  we  will  grill  the  carp.  'Twill 
he  a  feast  for  a  bargomastcr.' 

Their  repast  was  merry.  Lopprs 
wishes  were  Masicas's.  He  thought 
thej  had  got  back  to  their  honey- 
moon. This  was  on  a  Saturday. 
Bat,  alas,  on  the  third  day,  Mon- 
day, the  fish  he  brought  was 
coldly  received.  On  the  fourth 
day  Madame  made  wry  faces. 
On  Sunday  she  burst  into  a  rage. 
'  Are  you  going  to  shut  me  up 
m  a  Convent  %  Am  I  a  Nun,  con- 
demned to  keep  Lent  everlast- 
ingly? Can  anything  be  more 
di^^osting  than  all  this  fish? 
The  very  sight  of  it  turns  my 
stomach.' 


*  What  more  would  you  have, 
then?'  cried  honest  Loppi,  who 
had  not  yet  forgotten  their  days 
of  starvation. 

*  What  would  I  have,  you. 
booby!  No  more  than  what 
every  decent  family  of  peasant- 
proprietors  has — a  nice  meat  broth 
and  a  piece  of  roast  pork.  That's 
all  I  want  to  make  me  perfectly 
happy — I,  who  am  so  easily  satis- 
fied !' 

'  It  cannot  be  denied,'  thought 
the  worthy  Woodman,  *  that  fresh- 
water fish  is  rather  insipid,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  like  a  good 
slice  of  pork  to  restore  its  tone  to 
a  feeble  stomach.  But  the  Fairy  ! 
Will  she — can  she — grant  me  sa 
great  a  favour  ?* 

Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  he 
ran  to  the  pond,  and  ventured  an 
appeal  to  his  kind  benefactress  : 

'  Cray,  my  friend^  both  Fay  and  Fish, 
Help  me  to  fulfil  my  wish ;' 

and  soon  one  big  black  claw,  and 
then  another,  rose  out  of  the 
water,  and  then  a  head,  shaped 
like  a  bishop's  mitre,  with  staring 
eyes ;  and  a  well-known  voice  in- 
quired, *  What  is  your  desire,  my 
brother  V 

'  For  myself,  nothing ;  I  have 
all  that  I  can  wish  for.  But  my 
wife  is  troubled  with  a  weak  di- 
gestion ;  she  begins  to  get  tired 
of  a  continual  fish-diet.  She 
would  like  something  else ;  meat- 
soup,  for  instance,  and  a  roast 
spare-rib  of  pork.' 

'  Is  that  all  your  dear  helpmate 
requires  f  the  Crayfish  asked,  with 
a  subdued  chuckle.  '  Make  your 
mind  easy,  brother.  At  dinner- 
time strike  the  table  thrice  with 
your  little  finger,  repeating  each 
time  ''Meat-soup  and  roasted 
spare-rib,  appear,"  and  the  wished- 
for  dishes  will  soon  be  on  the 
table.  But  take  care,  brother. 
Perhaps  your  wife's  wants  will 
not  almysbe  so  moderate.  Don't 
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make  yourself  their  slave.  If 
you  do,  you'll  repent  of  it  when 
it  is  too  late.' 

*  I  will  try  to,*  said  Loppi,  with 
a  sigh. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  din- 
ner was  on  the  tahle.  Masicas 
•  was  overflowing  with  joy  and 
amiability.  The  gentleness  of  a 
lamb,  the  a£fection  of  a  dove,  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  gra- 
cious assiduity  with  which  she 
waited  on  her  spouse.  Those 
bright  sunshiny  days  lasted  a 
whole  week;  but  shortly  after- 
wards the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
the  storm  burst  on  Loppfs  inno- 
cent head. 

'  When  is  this  nuisance  to  come 
to  an  end  %  Do  you  want  to  kill 
me  with  loathing  at  this  eternal 
beef-soup  and  fat  roast  pork  ?  I 
can  tell  you  I  am  not  the  woman 
to  bear  any  longer  such  abomin- 
able treatment.' 

*  What  else  do  you  wish  for, 
darling  f  Loppi  tenderly  inquired. 

*A  bourgeois  dinner,  to  be 
sure.  A  stuffed  goose,  with  cakes 
and  dessert.' 

What  could  poor  Loppi  answer? 
He  felt  inclined  to  offer  a  few 
reasonable  remarks,  but  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  brave  a  scold- 
ing. A  look  from  his  wife  made 
him  shrink  into  the  earth.  So 
weak  are  we  with  those  we  love. 
Poor  fellow !  he  could  not  close 
an  eye  all  night.  At  daybreak 
he  started  for  the  pond,  wander- 
ing up  and  down  its  banks  with- 
out daring  to  utter  the  incanta- 
tion. If  the  Fairy  should  think 
his  request  unreasonable,  what 
excuse  could  he  make  1  But  at 
last,  as  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
he  screwed  up  his  courage  and 
once  more  recited : 

*  Cray,  my  friend,  both  Fay  and  Fiah, 
Help  me  to  fulfil  my  wiah.' 

•  '  What  is  it  you  want,  my  bro- 
ther f  immediately  asked  a  voice 
which  made  him  tremble. 


'  For  myself,  nothing ;  I  have 
all  I  can  wish  for.  But  my  wife's 
stomach  begins  to  weaiy  of  meat- 
soup  and  roast  pork.  She  would 
like  something  lighter ;  a  stujffed 
goose,  for  instance,  with  cakes  and 
dessert.' 

'  Is  that  all  ?'  the  good-natured 
Fairy  answered,  with  pretended 
surprise.  'We  will  do  our  beat 
to  satisfy  her  once  more.  Go 
home,  brother;  you  need  not 
come  to.  me  every  time  your  wife 
wants  to  change  her  bill  of  fare. 
Let  her  order  what  she  likes ;  her 
table  shall  be  faithfully  and  obe- 
diently served.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 
When  the  Woodman  got  back  he 
found  the  table  laid  out  in  regu- 
lar order;  pewter  plates  and 
dishes,  forged  iron  spoons,  three- 
pronged  steel  forks  :  the  Fairy  had 
done  the  thing  in  style.  And 
then  it  brings  the  water  into  your 
mouth  only  to  think  of  the  goose 
stuffed  with  apples  smoking  hot, 
accompanied  by  fruit-jam  saiice. 
And  the  beautiful  rum  pudding 
garnished  with  dried  plums  !  No- 
thing was  wanting  on  the  table ; 
not  even  a  flask  of  cummin 
liqueur  to  enliven  the  feast.  This 
time  Loppi  might  fairly  believe 
that  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
all  his  troubles. 

Alas!  In  married  life  it  is 
sometimes  unfortunate  if  the  hus- 
band inspires  his  wife  with  too 
lofty  an  idea  of  her  lord  and 
master's  resources.  Masicas  was 
too  astute  not  to  know  that  some 
magical  influence  must  be  mixed 
up  with  the. supply  of  such  mar- 
vellous plenty.  Naturally,  she 
was  determined  to  learn  by  what 
good  genius  they  were  patronised. 
Loppi  strove  hard  to  hold  his 
tongue.  But  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  refuse  to  confide  in  so 
affectionate,  tender,  and  amiable 
a  wife?  Loppi  yielded  to  his 
better  half  s  entreaties.     Let  the 
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fizat  liDsband  who  would  not  do 
as  much  dare  to  throw  a  stone  at 
biiDy  and  then  proclaim  what  he 
baa  done  hefore  the  united  family 
conelaTe.  He  will  he  more  rash 
than  Alexander,  braver  than  Cssar. 
Maaicas  had  sworn  not  to  betray 
his  trust  to  any  living  creatnre. 
She  kept  her  promise— her  near- 
est female  neighboar  dwelt  two 
leagues  away.  But  if  she  kept 
the  secret  E^e  took  care  not  to 
forget  it. 

Opportunities  are  easily  found 
hy  fiiose  who    look  sharp   after 
them.     One  evening,  after  Maai- 
cas bad  charmed  her  husband  by 
her  obliging  temper  and  her  cheei^ 
fulness^  •  Loppi,'   she   said,  *  my 
heart's  delight,  Loppi,  although 
you   have    stumbled   upon  good 
luck,  you  hardly  turn  it  to  the 
best  account.     You  never  think 
of  your  poor  little  wife.     I  dine 
like  a  princess,  but  I  dress  like  a 
beggar.     Am  I,  if  you  please,  so 
old  and  ugly  that  you  let  me  go 
about  in  rags  1     "What  I  am  say- 
ing, my  ducky  darling,  is  not  out 
of  foolish  coquetry.     No.     There 
is  only  one  man  in  the  world — 
you — whom  I  wish  to  please.     I 
ought  to  have  clothes  like  other 
ladies.     Don't  tell  me  that  that 
is  out  of  your  power,'  she  added, 
with  one  of   her  most  gracious 
smiles.     *I  know  what  you  can 
do ;  the  Fairy  will  refuse  you  no- 
thing.   Can  you.  deny  this  modest 
satudGebction  to  her  who  lives  only 
ibr  your  sake  V 

When  a  lady  asks  for  a  hand- 
some dress  merely  to  appear  hand- 
somer in  her  husband's  eyes,  what 
man  is  so  barbarous  as  to  deprive 
her  of  that  pleasure,  even  were 
she  to  ask  for  a  new  one  every 
day?  Loppi  was  not  a  monster. 
Moreover,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
hearty  he  thought  Masicas  was  in 
the  right  With  their  sorry  cloth- 
ing and  their  luxurious  £are  they 
bi^  the  air  of  sitting  down  to  a 


stolen  dinner.  How  much  more 
cheeifal  their  table  would  be  with 
the  mistress  of  the  bouse  in  a 
stylish  costume  I 

In  spite  of  all  these  fine  reasons, 
Loppi,  when  he  set  out  for  the 
pond,  was  far  from  confident  of 
success.  He  began  to  fear  be  was 
going  tbo  far.  Consequently, 
when  be  summoned  his  benefac- 
tress be  was  in  more  than  a  little 
bit  of  a  fright. 

•  Cray,  my  friend,  both'  Fay  and  Fiah — ' 

Before  be  could  fiaish  the  invo- 
cation the  Fairy  bad  risen  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

*Wbat  is  it  you  are  wishing 
for,  brother  f 

*For  myself^  nothing.  What 
can  I  want  more  1  But  you  are 
BO  kind,  so  generous,  that  my  wife 
takes  new  fancies  into  her  bead  a 
little  faster  than  she  ought.  She 
likes  good  living  well  enough,  but 
she  is  now  longing  for  something 
else  besides.  Her  shabby  clothes 
remiod  her  of  our  former  poverty, 
and  at  present  she  requires  to  be 
dressed  like  a  lady.' 

The  good-tempered  Crayfish 
burst  but  laughing.  '  Go  home, 
brother ;  your  wife's  requirements 
are  amply  accorded.' 

Loppi  gave  utterance  to  a  pro- 
fusion of  thanks,  and  absolutely 
insisted  on  kissing  his  friend's 
claw.  All  the  way  back  he 
whistled  and  sang,  as  gay  and 
as  void  of  care  as  a  chaffinch.  On 
the  road  be  met  a  fine  lady  clad 
in  broadcloth,  furs,  and  silk.  He 
bowed  low  to  salute  the  noble 
stranger ;  but  the  princess  laughed 
in  bis  face  and  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck.  It  was  Masicas 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  charms ; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  not 
deficient  either  in  grace  or  beauty. 
Of  women  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  frock  makes  the  monk, 
and  that  fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds. 
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This  time  Masicas  was  happy ; 
not  a  word  can  be  insinuated  to 
the  contrary.  But  with  happy 
people  the  misfortune  is  that  one 
desire  fulfilled  begets  anoth^er. 
What  was  the  use  of  being  a  fine 
lady,  while  living  apart  from  the 
world  in  a  miserable  hut,  without 
a  female  friend  to  enrage  with 
jealousy,  and  without  a  pier-glass 
mirror  in  which  to  admire  herself 
from  head  to  foot  ?  Masicas  had 
not  walked  about  a  week  in  cloth 
and  silk  attire  when  she  said  to 
her  husband,  '  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  our  new  condition  ;  it 
is  ridiculous.  I  can't  go  on  living 
in  this  way.  A  princely  table, 
an  elegant  wardrobe,  are  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  a  hovel  shaken 
by  every  wind  that  blows.  The 
Fairy  has  too  much  sense,  and 
likes  you  too  well,  not  to  know 
that  she  owes  us  a  residence 
where  I  can  be  lady  of  the  manor 
from  morning  till  night.  After 
that,  I  shall  wish  for  nothing 
more.' 

*Alas,  we  are  a  lost  couple!* 
Loppi  exclaimed.  *By  continu- 
ally stretching  the  rope  it  will 
end  by  breaking,  and  we  shall 
fall  back  into  a  more  wretched 
state  than  that  from  which  we 
have  been  delivered.  Why  can 
we  not  content  ourselves  with 
what  we  havel  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  would  think 
themselves  lucky  to  be  only  half 
as  well  off  as  we  are.' 

*  Loppi,'  said  Masicas  impa- 
tiently, *  you  will  never  be  worth 
a  rush.  You  are  no  better  than 
a  half  drowned  hen.  Who  ever 
got  anything  by  being  afraid  to 
ask  for  it  1  Are  you  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  following  my  ad- 
vice? Be  a  man,  then,  and  fear 
nothing.    I  answer  for  the  result.' 

She  insisted  in  this  way,  and 
by  still  more  forcible  arguments, 
until  the  poor  fellow  set  off  again. 
His  legs  trembled  under  him  as 


he  trudged  along.  Should  the 
Fairy  refuse  to  listen  to  him,  he 
might,  perhaps,  get  over  the  dis- 
appointment 3  but  how  was  he  to 
confront  his  wife  ?  He  was  quite 
unable  to  sustain  the  assault  and 
battery  that  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low. He  could  only  come  to  one 
resolution — namely,  if  the  Fairy 
answered  with  an  angry  *  No  T  he 
would  throw  himself,  head  fore- 
most, into  the  pond.  Bad  as  was 
the  remedy,  it  seemed  the  lesser 
evil  of  the  two. 

Nothing  is  bolder  than  a  coward 
at  bay.  With  a  formidable  voice 
the  Woodman  shouted, 

*  Cray,  my  friend,  both  Fay  and  Fish, 
Help—' 

'What  is  your  wish,  brother  1' 
the  Fairy  asked. 

*For  myself,  nothing.  What 
can  I  want  more  ?  But  my  wife, 
in  spite  of  all  your  favours,  tor- 
ments me  night  and  day,  to  get 
me,  most  unwillingly,  to  make  a 
fresh  request.' 

'  0,  ho  I'  said  the  Crayfish.  *  This 
is  a  new  start.  You  have  told 
our  secret  to  your  wife.  You 
may  now  bid  adieu  to  peace  and 
quiet.  And  pray  what  does  my 
fine  lady  want,  now  that  she 
thinks  she  has  me  in  her  power  V 

*  A  manor  house,  kind  Fairy — 
quite  a  small  ch&teau;  in  order 
that  the  residence  may  answer  to 
the  dresses  you  have  given  her, 
make  Masicas  a  Baroness,  please 
do ;  she  will  be  so  delighted  that 
we  shall  never,  no  never,  ask  you 
for  anything  more.' 

*  Brother,'  gravely  replied  the 
Crayfish,  *  be  it  as  your  wife  de- 
sires;'  and  abruptly  disappeared. 

Loppi  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  his  way  back.  The  aspect 
of  the  country  had  changed. 
There  were  fields  in  high  cultiva- 
tion—meadows filled  with  cows 
and  oxen.  Before  him  there  stood 
a  mansion,  built  of  brick,  in  the 
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midst  of  a  garden  full  of  flowers 
and  firait-trees.  How  was  it  that 
lie  liad  never  seen  this  chdteaa 
before  %  While  he  stood  still,  ad- 
miiingit,  there  issued  from  the 
front^door  a  richly-clad  and  digni- 
fied lady,  who,  smiling  graciously, 
offered  him  her  hand.  It  was 
Madcaa. 

*  At  last,'  she  said,  <  I  have  all 
I  can  desire.  Embrace  me,  my 
excellent  LoppL  Yes,  you  may. 
My  wishes  are  f  uMUedL  I  thank 
yon;  I  thank  the  benevolent 
Fairy.' 

Who  was  enchanted,  delighted, 
ravished  \  Certainly,  it  was  our 
worthy  Woodman.  Could  he  pos- 
sibly dream  a  more  flattering 
dream  I  In  less  than  an  hoar  to 
shift  from  poverty  to  riches,  from 
contempt  to  consideration,  to 
dwell  in  a  chateau  with  a  charm- 
ing wife  always  in  good  humour, 
whose  only  thought  was  to  make 
things  pleasant  Loppi,  perfectly 
iappy,  wept  for  joy. 

Unfortanately,  after  dreaming 
comes  the  waking-up.  Masicas 
thoroughly  enjoyed  every  pleasure 
that  wealth  and  grandeur  can 
bestow.  All  the  Barons  and  all 
the  Baronesses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood strove  which  should  have 
the  honour  of  visiting  and  receiv- 
ing her.  The  Governor  of  the 
province  was  at  her  feet.  The 
universal  talk  was  about  her  toi- 
lettes, her  chateau,  her  stables, 
her  model  farm.  Had  she  not 
the  £Eistest  trotters  in  all  the 
country  round ;  English  cows  with 
scarcely  any  horns,  and  still  less 
milk;  English  hens  which  laid 
scarcely  an  egg,  but  were  as  1>eau- 
tiful  as  pheasants  and  as  wild; 
English  pigs  so  fat  that  neither 
their  head  nor  their  tail  nor  their 
feet  were  visible?  What  more 
could  Masdcas  require  to  be  the 
happiest  of  women  ?  Alas  !  she 
had  experienced  only  too  much 
good     fortune.      Ambition    was 


gnawing  at  her  heart.  She  felt 
herself  capable  of  widespread  do- 
minion, and  she  took  care  to  let 
her  husband  know  it.  The  great 
lady  would  be  a  queen 

*  Don't  you  observe,'  she  asked 
Loppi,  *  how  respectfully  every- 
body obeys  my  oniers  1  Why  so  % 
Because  they  are  always  just  and 
wise.  Even  you,  who  are  more 
headstrong  than  a  mule — even 
you  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  I  am  never  wrong.  I  am 
bom  to  be  a  Queen ;  I  have  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.' 

Loppi  made  strong  objections. 
He  got  for  answer  that  he  was  a 
simpleton.  Who  had  obtained 
for  him  his  fine  ch&teau  ?  Why, 
she  who  had  compelled  him,  in 
spite  of  himself,  to  return  to  the 
Crayfish.  It  would  be  the  same 
thing  now.  He  should  be  a  King, 
whether  it  suited  him  or  not;  and 
it  would  be  to  his  wife  that  he 
owed  his  crown. 

Loppi  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  reign.  He  ate  a  good 
breakfast  and  a  better  dinner 
every  day,  and  that  was  quite 
enough  for  him.  But,  above  all 
things,  he  liked  a  quiet  life  ;  and 
he  could  not  forget  that,  with  his 
darling  partner,  the  only  condi- 
tion of  repose  was  perfect  sub- 
mission to  Madame's  caprices.  He 
scratched  his  head,  he  sighed — it 
is  even  said  that  he  swore  a  little; 
but  he  went  on  his  errand  all  the 
same ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  reached 
the  pond,  he  invoked  his  friend 
the  Crayfish  in  his  softest  accents. 
He  saw  two  big  black  claws  rise 
from  the  water;  he  heard  the 
question,  *  What  is  your  wish,  my 
brother  7'  But  he  waited  a  while 
before  answering,  so  conscious  was 
he  of  the  extravagance  of  his  de- 
mand.   At  last  he  replied, 

*  As  to  myself,  I  want  nothing. 
What  more  can  I  desire  1  But 
my  wife  is  beginning  to  get  tired 
of  her  Barony.' 
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*  What,  then,  does  she  want  ?' 
said  the  Fairy. 

*  Alas  !'  murmured  Loppi,  *  she 
waxits  to  he  a  Queen.' 

'  O,  ho  )!  said  the  Crayfish.  *  It 
is  lucky  for  her  and  for  you  that 
you  spared  my  life.  This  once 
again  I  will  ohey  your  wife's 
wilL  I  am  your  humble  ser- 
vant, O  Coneort  of  a  Queen; 
and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it.  Good- 
evening  !' 

When  Loppi  reached  home,  the 
ch&teau  had  grown  into  a  palace  ; 
his  wife  was  a  Qufeen.  Valets, 
pages,  chamberlains,  maids  of 
honour,  were  running  in  all  direc- 
tions to  execute  the  sovereign's 
commands. 

*  Heaven  be  praised  V  thought 
the  Woodman  ;  *  I  shall  now  have 
a  little  rest  at  last.  Masicas  has 
reached  the  top  of  the  tree ;  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  mount  any 
higher.  And  she  has  so  many 
people  about  her  to  do  her  will, 
that  I  shall  sleep  in  peace,  and 
not  be  called  up  a  dozen  times 
every  night.' 

Nothing  IS  so  fragile  as  the 
happiness  of  Kings,  unless  it  be 
the  happiness  of  Queens.  Two 
moons  had  not  yet  filled  their 
horns  before  Masicas  took  a  new 
fancy  into  her  head.  She  sum- 
moned Loppi  to  her  presence. 

*  I  find  being  a  Queen  very 
wearisome  work,'  she  said.  *  The 
insipidity  of  my  courtiers  is  per- 
fectly disgusting.  I  should  like 
to  have  free  men  to  command. 
Go  to  the  Fairy  just  once  more, 
and  make  her  give  me  what  I 
desire.' 

*  Good  gracious  heavens  I'  cried 
Loppi ;  *  if  you  are  not  contented 
with  a  crown,-  what  is  it  that  you 
can  possibly  want  ?  Do  you  wish, 
perchance,  to  be  the  Bon  Dieu  in 
person,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
Providence  V 

*  Just  so  ;  and  pray  why  not  V 
Masicas  quietly  replied.    *  Do  you 


suppose  the  world  would  be  worse 
governed  than  it  now  is  V        , 

Loppi  stared  at  his  wife,  half- 
stupefied.  Evidently  the  poor 
woman  was  out  of  her  mind. 
Shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  an- 
swered, 

*  Say  and  do  what  you  will,  I 
am  not  going  to  trouble  the  Fairy 
with  your  insane  request.' 

*  We  shall  see  about  that,'  cried 
the  furious  Queen.  'Have  you 
forgotten  who  I  am?  Obey  me 
instantly,  or  I  will  have  you  be- 
headed !' 

*l'm  off  directly,  please  your 
Majesty,'  said  the  Woodman.  *  I 
may  as  well  be  killed  by  the 
Fairy,'  he  thought,  *as  by  my 
wife's  executioner.  Perhaps  the 
Crayfish  will  be  the  more  merci- 
ful of  the  two.' 

He  tottered  as  he  walked,  like 
a  drunken  man,  and  found  him- 
self at  the  water's  edge  without 
knowing  how  he  had  got  there. 
He  then  shouted  the  invocation, 
like  a  dro^xniug  man  calling  out 
for  help ;  but  no  answer  came. 
A  dead  silence  hung  over  the 
pond ;  not  even  the  buzzing  of  a 
gnat  could  be  heard.  He  shouted 
again;  but  all  was  still.  He 
shouted  a  third  time. 

*  What  do  you  want  V  a  severe 
voice  inquired. 

*  For  myself,  nothing.  But  the 
Queen,  my  wife,  has  commanded 
me  to  come  here  once  more,  for 
the  last  time.' 

'What  more  can  she  want?' 
Loppi  fell  on  his  knees. 

*  Forgive  me,  O  beneficent  Cray- 
fish. It  is  not  my  fault.  My 
wife  wants — to  be — ' 

*  Silence  !  Hold  your  impious 
tongue  1  I  know  what  you  were 
about  to  say.  Your  wife  is  fit 
for  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  you  for 
the  whipping  -  post.  Miserable 
dogs  1     Back  to  your  kennel !' 

The  Crayfish  then  plunged  into 
the   pond  in  such  a  passion  of 
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anger  that  the  water  hissed  and 
boiled  as  if  a  score  of  red-hot  mill- 
stones  had  been  thrown  into  it. 

Loppi  fell  flat  with  his  face  to 
the  ground.  Had  he  been  strick- 
en bj  lightning  he  conld  not  have 
fsdlen  flatter.  When  he  got  up 
to  retam  home,  with  a  hang- 
dog countenance,  he  recognised 
only  too  well  the  path  he  had  so 
often  traversed.  The  border  of 
the  forest  with  its  spindly  birch- 
tzees  and  its  stunted  firs,  the  pools 
of  black  water,  and,  further  on,  a 
miserable  hut,  told  him  that  he 
had  fallen  into  his  pristine  po- 
Tcrty,  to  be  more  wretched,  if 
poesible,  than  ever.  What  would 
Masicas  say  %  How  should  he 
console  hert  His  reflections  on 
that  matter  were  speedily  cut 
short;  for  an  ugly  dirty  hag,  in 
ngs,  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  tried  to  strangle  him. 

<Tou  monster!'  she  screamed. 
'Your  absurdities  and  weakness 
have  been  our  ruin.  You  have 
displeased  and  irrit^d  your  ac- 
curaed  Crayfish.  I  ought  to  have 
expected  as  much.  You  have 
never  loved  me — never  taken  any 
pains  to  please  me.  You  are  a 
selfieAi,  good  -  for  -  nothing,  pijg- 
headed,  ungrateful  egoist.  I  will 
be  the  death  of  you !  indeed  I 
wilir 

She  would  have  torn  his  eyes 
out^  had  he  not  with  difficulty 
seized  her  arms,  at  the  same  time 
remonstrating, 

'Take  care,  Masicas;  be  calm; 
you  will  make  yourself  ilL' 

But  remonstrance  was  useless. 
Loppi  felt  that  his  strength  was 
failing,  when  her  face  suddenly 


iumed  purple,  she  threw  herself 
backwards,  raised  her  arms,  and 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Her 
fit  of  rage  had  killed  her. 

Loppi  mourned  his  wife,  as 
every  good  husband  ought  He 
buried  her  with  his  own  hands 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  lofty  pine. 
He  placed  a  flagstone  ov^r  her 
grave  and  built  a  dry  stone  wall 
round  it,  to  keep  out  noxious  ani- 
mals. That  duty  fulfilled,  he  fell 
a  victim  to  despair.  He  was  not 
made  to  live  alone. 

*  What  am  I  to  dol  What  is 
to  become  of  me/  he  sobbed 
aloud  —  '  isolated,  abandoned, 
obliged  to  take  care  of  myself) 
Whom  have  I  now  to  think  for 
me,  to  decide  for  me,  to  speak  for 
me,  to  act  for  me,  as  my  dearly- 
beloved  used  to  ?  Who  will  wake 
me  up  ten  times  in  the  night,  to 
tell  me  what  I  must  do  in  the 
morning  1  I  am  no  better  than  a 
body  without  a  soul — a  corpse ! 
With  my  dear  Masicas  life  has 
departed.  All  that  remains  for 
me  is  to  die.' 

He  spoke  the  truth.  At  the 
approach  of  winter  a  peasant,  go- 
ing to  the  forest,  perceived  a  man 
lying  on  the  snow.  It  was  Loppi, 
dead,  a  week  ago,  of  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  despondency ;  without  a 
friend  or  neighbour  to  close  his 
eyes.  His  frozen  hand  still  held  a 
tool,  with  which  he  had  scratched 
an  afiectiouate  epitaph  on  the 
tomb  of  her  who  had  been  the 
charm  of  his  life : 

To  THE  Best  of  Wives, 

The  Most  Inconsolable 

Of  Husbands. 
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Before  me  lies  a  medal— one  of 
those  issued  for  the  Navy  about 
forty  years  ago;  a  medal  with 
two  clasps,  dated  respectively  1808 
and  1814. 

As  I  look  at  it  I  can  but  think 
how  diflFerent  was  the  lot  of  the 
boy  who  earned  it  from  that  of 
his  successors  of  the  present  day. 
The  modem  midshipman  is  as 
plucky  as  the  young  sea-lions  to 
whom  ironclads  were  unknown, 
and  as  willing  to  endure  priva- 
tion in  the  service  of  his  sove- 
reign and  his  country ;  but  he  is 
spared  the  ennui  of  those  long 
voyages,  when  the  taste  of  fresh 
meat  was  almost  forgotten ;  and 
he  does  not  thankfully  eat  his 
biscuit  after  first  knocking  it 
against  the  table  to  evict  the 
tenants,  who  used  to  come  swarm- 
ing out— a  colony  of  weevils.  The 
modem  midshipman  is  educated, 
and  though  the  free  wild  waves 
have  not  ceased  to  impart  something 
of  their  buoyant  nature  to  the  lad 
who  occupies  his  *  business  in 
the  great  waters,*  his  spirit  is 
somewhat  chastened  by  thoughts 
of  the  inevitable  examination. 

Now  the  middymite  who  won 
my  medal  never  had  this  weight 
on  his  mind.  He  had  always 
longed  for  the  life  of  a  sailor,  and 
on  being  introduced  by  his  school- 
master, Dr.  Crombie,  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Greek  alphabet,  he 
expressed  his  determination  to  go 
to  sea  at  once.  He  met  with  no 
opposition  to  his  wish.  He  was 
one  of  a  large  family,  and  most 
English  fathers  had  a  son  in  the 
Navy.  We  were  possessed  by  a 
martial  spirit  then.  All  Europe 
west  of  Russia  lay  at  the  feet  of 


*  General  Buonaparte ;'  but  on  the 
sea  we  were  supreme,  and  at  home 
we  heard  no  sounds  of  war,  thanks 
to  the  silver  thread  and  the 
wooden  walls  which  guarded  our 
shores.  There  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  midshipman's 
berth ;  so,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
the  boy,  whom  I  shall  designate 
by  one  of  his  initials,  *D.,'wa8 
put  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  and 
sent  to  sea.  The  coach  was  fuU 
of  naval  men ;  amongst  them  Sir 
Pultenay  Malcolm,  who  asked  D. 
the  name  of  his  ship,  and  good- 
naturedly  paid  for  his  dinner, 
saying,  '  You  are  like  a  young 
bear  :  you  have  all  your  troubles 
before  you.' 

D.  soon  experienced  the  tmth 
of  this  remai:,  for  his  first  cap- 
tain was  a  martinet.  The  little 
fellow  was  expected  to  know  his 
duties  almost  by  intuition,  and 
the  perpetual  call  to  'Mr.  D.' 
was  so  invariably  a  prelude  to  a 
reprimand  or  a  mastheading  that 
he  soon  learned  to  hate  the  sound 
of  his  own  name.  By  some  cul- 
pable neglect  on  the  part  of  his 
family,  whose  circumstances  were 
not  such  as  to  afford  them,  any 
excuse,  D.  had  not  been  provided 
with  an  outfit  sufficient  for  a  long 
voyage.  His  uniforms  got  shabby, 
and  the  sight  of  them  must  have 
been  annoying  to  so  smart  an 
'  officer  as  Captain  M.  For  some 
trivial  fault  he  ordered  D.  to  go 
ashore,  adding,  '  And  if  you  come 
back,  you  young  rascal,  I'll  cut 
you  to  pieces.'  The  vessel  was 
anchored  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, the  month  was  March, 
and  D.  landed  without  the  means 
of  procuring  food  or  shelter.    An 
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old  saflor,  who  observed  the  for- 
lorn boy,  accosted  bim;  and  D., 
glad  to  hear  a  friendly  yoice,  told 
his  tale.  His  captain  bad  sent 
him  ashore,  and  told  him  not  to 
come  back.  The  good  hearted 
old  seaman  took  him  home,  and 
shared  with  him  his  supper  and 
his  bed,  but  in  the  morning  told 
him  he  mnst  return  to  his  ship. 

*  If  I  do,*  said  D.,  *  the  captain 
wOl  cut  me  to  pieces.' 

*  Never  you  mind.  If  you  don't 
go  back,  yon'll  be  deserting  your 
ship.' 

I),  went  back ;  the  captain  took 
no  notice  of  him,  and  for  a  day  or 
two  all  went  on  as  usual.  Then 
he  was  sent  for  about  the  ham- 
mocks, which  the  captain  was 
inspecting.  D.  held  a  list,  and 
the  captain  examined  the  corre- 
sponding marks  on  each  hammock. 
He  asked  D.  thd  number  which 
he  ought  to  have  found  on  one  of 
them.  D.  referred  to  the  list; 
but  he  had  not  opened  a  book 
since  he  left  Dr.  drombie's,  and 
he  was  fast  becoming  illiterate; 
the  writing  was  crabbed,  he  could 
not  make  it  out,  and  a  high  wind 
flattered  the  paper  in  his  hand. 
Ko  doubt  lie  blundered;  and, 
while  trying  to  get  right,  the  wind 
tore  the  list  from  his  Angers,  and 
carried  it  out  to  sea.  Then  Cap- 
tain M.'8  dislike  to  the  boy  found 
expression;  he  give  him  two 
dozen,  and  sent  him  before  the 
mast.  The  corporal  punishment 
D.  took  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
such  little  incideilts  were  not  in- 
£requent  in  the  life  of  a  midship- 
man eighty  years  ago.  *  It  made 
me  very  hot,  and  I  was  glad  when 
it  was  over,'  I  once  heard  him 
say.  But  to  serve  before  the 
mast  was  another  matter.  He 
was  too  sensitive  to  be  indifferent 
to  degradation,  and  too  proud  of 
his  profession,  with  all  its  hard- 
ships, to  lose  his  status  in  it  with- 
out a  pang  and  some  secret  tears. 


The  boy  was  popular  among  his 
shipmates,  and  they  gave  him  as 
much  sympathy  as  they  dared. 
'  Of  course  you^U  mess  with  us,  all 
the  same,'  said  the  midshipmen ; 
but  this  the  captain  prevented. 
Then  the  warrant  officers  invited 
him  to  mess  with  them;  but 
Captain  M.,  little  pleased  with 
what  he  might  regard  as  a  tacit 
reproach,  again  interfered,  and 
deprived  J),  of  any  companion- 
ship save  that  of  the  common 
sailors. 

Brought  to  their  level,  D.  at 
once  accepted  the  inevitable  situa- 
tion, and  cheerfully  identified 
himself  with  the  blue-jackets, 
who  still  regarded  him  with  *  the 
grotesquely-blended  feelings,  al- 
most paternal,'  of  the  tar  to  the 
brave  stripling  who  commands 
him.  D.  could  no  longer  claim 
their  obedience,  but  he  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  their  protec- 
tion and  care ;  and,  after  the  first 
plunge  into  this  new  life,  he 
seems  to  have  made  himself  happy 
enough.  It  must  have  been  at 
that  time  that  he  learnt  a  song, 
afterwards  forbidden  as  mutinous, 
which  set  forth  the  incapacity  of 
each  officer  in  turn.  I  can  only 
remember  a  line  or  two,  one  being 

*  The  master  can*t  steer  if  he's  asked.' 
But  even  this  mutinous  ditty  had 
a  cheerful  refrain: 

*  We're  in  for  it,  ne'er  mind  what  follows, 

boys. 
Don't  be  down-hearted  — Yo-ho!' 

Life  in  the  for'c'stle  ended  for 
D.  when  the  ship  came  into  port. 
His  elder  brother  was  there  to 
meet  him,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  him  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor- 
boy.  Such  treatment  as  he  re- 
ceived is  not  in  our  days  possible ; 
if  it  were,  what  a  chance  it  would 
be  for  the  newspapers  I  At  every 
railway-station  we  should  read  in 
large  type,  *  Extraordinary  Occur- 
rence !  A  Midshipman  before  the 
Mast.     Cruelty  of  a  Naval  Cajn 
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tain/  Then  the  pictorial  papers 
would  have  a  woodcut  of  the 
young  gentleman,  <our  special' 
would  interview  him,  the  Oppo- 
sition would  mention  him  in  the 
House,  and  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter 
would  invite  him  to  her  *  at 
home.'  But  in  this  century's  first 
decade  the  Times  consisted  of  a 
single  sheet,  the  outside  half  being 
devoted  to  advertisements,  while 
the  two  inside  pages  afforded 
little  space  for  the  notice  of  even 
the  great  Continental  wars ;  and 
gave  a  meagre  account  of  home 
news,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  resignation  of 
Ministers,  theatrical  doings.  Queen 
Charlotte's  dinner-party ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  grand  lottery, 
which  had  a  full  column  to  itself. 
What  room  was  there  for  the 
wrongs  of  poor  little  D.  1 

The  return  home  was  probably 
the  worst  part  of  his  misfortunes. 
Mr.  D.,  though  a  kind-hearted 
man,  was  proud  rather  than  fond 
of  his  children ;  he  was  not  the 
sort  of  father  to  whom  a  son 
could  tell  his  true  tale,  and  put 
himself  in  the  right.  Happily 
the  boy  was  not  long  at  home, 
for  his  father  made  haste  to  get 
him  a  berth  in  another  ship-^this 
time  with  an  outfit  sufficient  for 
the  longest  voyage ;  and  D.  again 
took  his  place  in  the  cockpit,  and 
wore  a  middy's  uniform.  It  was 
not  always  worn  with  satisfaction ; 
the  constant  worry  from  superior 
officers,  and  the  cruel  punish- 
mentSy  caused  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  uniform  to  be  called 
*  The  curse  of  God.' 

But  D.  loved  the  sea  with  en- 
thusiasm. Scarcely  ever  in  his 
life  did  he  read  a  line  of  verse ; 
yet  his  intense  appreciation  of 
every  change  in  the  fleeting 
clouds,  of  every  aspect  of  the 
many-tinted  waves,  of  all  the 
wonders  of  the  deep,  belonged  to 
the  nature    of  which    poets  are 


made,  much  as  he  would  have 
scorned  the  imputation. 

In  the  Comet,  sloop-of-war, 
Captain  Daley,  he  first  heard  the 
boom  of  an  enemy's  gun.  One 
summer  day,  as  she  sailed  from 
Gijon  on  the  Spanish  coast,  three 
strange  sail  came  in  sight — a  cor- 
vette and  two  man-of-war  brigs. 
Captain  Daley  hoisted  the  private 
signal,  and  when  it  was  not  an- 
swered, concluded  that  they  were 
enemies.  In  face  of  so  superior 
a  force,  he  continued  his  course 
under  full  sail,  thinking  if  he 
altered  it  they  might  be  inclined 
to  give  chase.  Four  hours  after 
the  vessels  were  first  sighted,  the 
corvette  tacked,  and  stood  to  the 
southward,  seeing  which  Captain 
Daley  determined  to  engage  the 
two  brigs,  and  carried  all  possible 
sail  in  chase  of  them.  The  chances 
of  war  were,  of  course,  in  favour 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  crew  of 
the  Comet  concluded  that  those 
who  escaped  the  enemy's  guns 
would  pass  the  next  few  years  of 
their  lives  as  prisoners  in  a  foreign 
land.  In  the  afternoon  one  of 
the  brigs  tacked,  and  passed  the 
Comet  to  windward ;  and  at  five 
P.M.  the  other  vessel  hoisted  that 
'tricolour'  which  Englishmen  of 
those  days  associated  with  the 
Eeign  of  Terror  and  the  guillotine. 
It  had  not  become  less  obnoxious 
because  it  was  now  the  flag  of  a 
usurper  and  our  powerful  an- 
tagonist. 

D.,  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
thought  the  prospect  before  him 
a  doleful  one.  He  went  below 
for  a  few  moments  of  '  midship- 
man's comfort,'  i,e.  a  look  at  the 
contents  of  his  box.  There  was 
little  there  to  interest  him — none 
of  the  many  trifles  which  are  trea- 
sured in  memory  of  a  happy 
home ;  but  he  possessed  one  book 
— his  Common  Prayer-book.  Pro- 
bably he  had  never  looked  into 
it  since  he-  joined  his  ship,  but 
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now  he  opened  it,  and  offered  up 
the  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  'I'll  have  an 
English  book  in  mj  French 
prison/  he  thought,  as  he  pat  it 
into  his  pocket;  and  then  he 
went  on  deck^  and  was  the  readiest 
and  cheeriest  midshipman  there. 

A  sharp  fight  ensued,  but  not 
with  the  anticipated  result^  for, 
after  twenty  minutes  of  close 
action,  the  Erench  captain  hauled 
down  his  flag,  and  the  tricolour, 
triumphant  on  so  many  battle- 
fields, struck  to  the  Union  Jack. 
When  le  Capitaine  Clement  came 
on  board  the  Comet,  he  exclaimed, 
*  O,  what  a  small  vessel!  I  would 
never  have  struck  to  her  had  I 
known  her  size !'  Three  days 
after  the  engagement  the  Comet 
sailed  into  Plymouth  Sound  with 
her  splendid  prize,  and  all  the 
town  were  flocking  on  the  Hoe  to 
see  the  victorious  little  sloop  and 
the  captured  brig  Sjlphe. 

There  was  no  notice  of  this  sea- 
fight  in  the  Times;  but  in  the 
number  for  August  19  (Friday)  I 
find  the  following :  ^  The  French 
officers  of  La  Sylphe,  brought  into 
Plymouth  on  Monday  by  the  Co- 
met, were  examined  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  After  their  examina- 
tion ihey  visited  the  Commercial 
Cofiee-house,  and  read  the  paper 
which  gave  an  account  of  Du- 
ponf  s  defeat  and  surrender,  which 
they  said  was  impossible.  There 
might  be  some  triding  disturbance 
in  Spain,  but  of  no  consequence. 
When  told  of  the  surrender  of  the 
French  fleet  to  the  Spanish  garri- 
son at  Cadiz,  they  said,  with  a 
shrug  and  a  great  deal  of  noncha- 
lance, "  Ce  n'est  pas  vraL"' 

Poor  French  gentlemen  1  We 
wonder  how  they  liked  the  con- 
coction called  coffee  at  that  com- 
mercial house  I 

D.  was  on  shore  for  a  brief 
space  in  1812,  when  he  was  seven- 
teen.    The  education  he  had  re- 


ceived at  school  he  had  by  this 
time  almost  foigotten;  he  could 
not  read  aloud  intelligibly,  and 
wrote  slowly  in  an  unformed 
hand ;  but  in  seamanship  he  could 
have  passed  an  examination  in 
which  modem  midshipmen,  two 
years  his  seniors,  often  fail,  simply 
from  having  had  no  practical  ex- 
perience. On  his  return  home  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
the  two  useful  arts  in  which  he 
was  deficient;  but  this  peaceful 
occupation  was  soon  interrupted, 
and,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Phuebe, 
Captain  Hillyer,  he  sailed  on  secret 
service  in  March  1813.  This 
service  proved  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  fur 
establishment  upon  the  river  Co- 
lumbia. On  reaching  the  island 
of  Juau  Fernandez,  Captain  Hill- 
yer heard  of  the  depredations  of 
the  Essex,  Captain  Porter,  among 
the  whale-ships,  twelve  of  which 
had  been  captured.  These  were 
valued  by  the  Americans  at 
2,500,000  dollars ;  and  their  cap- 
tor was  a  great  favourite  at  Wash- 
ington, where  wonderful  tales 
were  told  of  his  chasing  Englis*h 
ships  which  refused  to  fight,  and 
fled,  under  press  of  canvas,  from 
the  redoubtable  Essex. 

In  December  the  Phoebe,  ac- 
companied by  the  Cherub,  sloop- 
of-war,  arrived  at  Lima  for  re- 
freshments. At  that  time  there 
were  several  dogs  on  board,  and, 
as  Captain  Hillyer  wished  to  sur- 
prise the  Essex,  he  gave  orders  to 
have  them  killed,  lest  their  bark- 
ing should  warn  Porter  of  his  ap- 
proach. D.  was  the  midshipman 
who  had  to  see  this  order  enforced, 
an  order  particularly  distasteful 
to  him,  as  he  had  a  favourite  of 
his  own,  a  small  white  dog,  with 
long  silky  hair,  whose  life  he  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  save.  He 
therefore  washed  and  combed  it, 
and  went  on  shore.  There  he 
bought  some  blue  ribbon  and  tied 
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a  bow  into  eacli  of  the  little  crea- 
ture's ears,  which  had  been  slit  to 
a^mit  of  such  decoration.  Then 
he  walked  along  a  street  of  Lima, 
with  the  dog  in  his  arms,  at  the 
hour  when  the  joang  ladies  of 
the  place  come  out  with  their  du- 
ennas, and  among  them  he  looked 
out  for  a  mistress  for  his  pet.  No 
doubt  the  ladies  of  Lima  were 
all  houris  in  his  eyes,  and  pre- 
sently he  beheld  a  '  most  beauti- 
ful '  girl,  accompanied  by  an  elder 
lady.  He  stood  before  her, 
bowed  deferentially,  said  in  Eng- 
lish, *Will  you  have  my  dogf 
and  placed  it  in  her  arms.  She 
blushed,  and  so  no  doubt  did  he. 
8he  uttered  little  exclamations  in 
Spanish,  and  caressed  the  dog. 
D.  took  off  his  hat  and  walked 
away.  He  turned  at  the  comer 
of  the  street  and  looked  back. 
The  lady,  with  her  duenna,  was 
still  standing  where  he  had  left 
her;  she  was  still  caressing  his  dog, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  evidently 
following  him  with  her  eyes,  for, 
as  he  turned,  she  waved  her  hand 
in  farewell. 

On  the  7th  of  February  1814 
Captain  Hillyer  found  the  frigate 
of  which  he  was  in  search.  The 
Essex,  and  the  Essex  Junior, 
with  three  prizes,  were  at  anchor 
in  the  neutral  port  of  Valparaiso, 
where  he  blockaded  them  for 
more  than  a  month.  Captain 
Porter  afterwards  boasted  that  he 
'  endeavoured  to  provoke  a  chal- 
lenge.' D.'s  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings differed  slightly.  Captain 
Hillyer,  like  Gambier,  Exmouth, 
Codrington,  and  other  naval  offi- 
cers of  his  day,  was  a  religious 
man,  and  every  Sunday  he  read 
prayers  and  a  sermon  to  his  offi- 
cers and  men.  Captain  Porter 
seems  to  have  discovered  this; 
for  as  soon  as  the  Sunday  service 
began,  the  Essex  came  out  of 
harbour.  Captain  Hillyer  quietly 
read  on,  ignoring  the  suppressed 


but  ill-concealed  impatience  and 
excitement  of  the  congregation. 
At  last  he  would  look  up,  and  say, 
*Now,  my  lads,  prepare  for  ac- 
tion! We  shall  fight  none  the 
worse  for  having  prayed.'  On 
perceiving  that  the  'challenge' 
was  accepted,  Captain  Porter  was 
wont  to  retire  into  harbour. 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  two 
American  vessels  attempted  to 
escape.  The  Essex  sailed  out 
with  top -gallant  sails  set,  on 
which  Captain  Hillyer  made  sail 
to  close  with  her.  '  On  rounding 
the  outer  point  of  the  bay,  the 
Essex  braced  up  close,  in  hopes 
to  weather  the  British  ships,  and 
escape,  but  in  the  attempt  carried 
away  her  maintop-mast.  Captain 
Porter  now  tried  to  regain  the 
limits  of  the  (neutral)  port ;  fail- 
ing in  that  also,  he  dropped 
anchor  so  near  the  shore  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
ship  passing  ahead  of  him.'*  The 
action  that  ensued  lasted  forty- 
five  minutes,  as  Captain  Hillyei^s 
clerk,  watch  and  notebook  in  hand, 
averred.  Xo  one  else  could  take 
note  of  the  hour ;  for,  as  D.  used 
to  say,  during  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  a  sea-fight  time  seems  to 
fiy.  He  found  some  amusement 
during  those  Hvely  forty-five  mi- 
nutes; for  a  midshipman  dis- 
covered that  another  denizen  of 
the  cockpit  had  hidden  himself 
in  one  of  the  boats,  impelled  by 
a  somewhat  ostrich-like  idea  of 
safety.  To  pull  the  poor  lad  out 
of  his  very  inefficient  refuge,  and 
to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  his  expense, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  a  discovery. 

A  terrible  accusation  was  brought 
against  Captain  Hillyer  by  the 
captain  of  the  Essex.  In  a  letter 
to  the  American  Secretary  he 
stated  that  the  Phoebe  continued 
to  fire  ten  minutes  after  he  had 
hauled  down  his  colours.  *  I  di- 
♦  Jameses  Xaval  Occurrences, 
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lected  an  opposite  gun  to  be  fired, 
to  show  them   we  intended  no 
foither  lesistance ;  bat  they  did 
not  desist ;  four  men  were  killed 
at  my  side,  and  others  in  different 
puis  of  the  ship.   I  now  believed 
be  iDtended  to  show  us  no  quar- 
ters (sie),  and  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  die  with  my  flag  flying  as 
struck,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
i^ain  hoisting  it,  when,  about  ten 
minutes  after  hauling  the  colours 
down,  he  ceased  firing.'    It  is  not 
necessary  to  waste  words  in  re- 
futing tiiis  atrocious  libel     Cer- 
tainly, of  all  the  gallant  naval 
captaiios  of  his  day,  James  Hillyer 
was  the  last  of  whom  such  inhu- 
manity could  be  believed. 

But  accuracy  of  statement  waa 
not  Captain  Porter's  strong  point. 
To  account  for  his  defeat,  he  de- 
clared that  his  ship  <  was  cut  up 
in  a  manner  which  was  perhaps 
never  before  witnessed.'  She  was  in 
fad  in  such  a '  shattered  state  *  that 
he  believed  she  would  never  reach 
England.  Yet  Captain  Hillyer 
brought  her  safely  home ;  and  for 
many  years  she  did  duty  in  th^ 
British  NsLYj  as  H.M.S.  Essex. 
She  was  a  forty-two  gun  and  the 
Phoebe  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate. 

A  SQiprise  awaited  the  crew  of 
the  victorious  Phoebe  as  she  en- 
tered the    Channel.     A  French 


sail  was  sighted,  and  the  middy 
who  sighed  for  a  lieutenant's  epau- 
lette rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
another  action,  and  a  chance 
of  distinguishing  himself.  The 
Frenchman's  colours  ran  up  to 
the  masthead.  But  what  colours ) 
Where  was  the  tricolour ) 

It  had  fallen  from  frozen  fin- 
gers on  the  snows  of  Russia;  it 
lay  torn  and  tanned  beneath  the 
walls  of  Leipsic;  and  the  Bour- 
bon lilies  were  the  unwelcome 
token  of  peace  to  every  unutter- 
ably disgusted  midshipman.  And 
for  many  long  years  middies  grew 
from  mites  to  men  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty  before  the  cockpit  ceased' 
to  be  their  messroom,  even  if  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
afloat. 

Since  then  two  generations  have 
arisen,  and  the  hardships  endured 
by  boys  under  tyrannical  captains 
have  now  become  matters  of  mere 
family  tradition,  or  contribute 
their  quota  of  sensation  to  the 
pages  of  the  naval  novel. 

I  return  my  medal  to  its  rest- 
ing-place, and  recall,  with  mingled 
feelings,  the  pleasure  it  gave  D. 
on  its  arrival  in  his  inland  home, 
and  the  pride  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  his  children. 

F.  D. 
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It's  nice  to  loll  over  a  novel, 

And  dream  of  impossible  fate ; 
Of  princes  who  knock  at  your  hovel, 

And  offer  their  hand  and  their  state; 
Of  princesses,  struck  with  your  bearing, 
Who  send  round  their  pages  to  call ; 
Of  millionaires  who,  the  grave  nearing, 
Are  anxious  to  leave  you  their  all. 

It  is  hard  from  your  day-dream  to  part ; 
But,  though  it  jbe  painful  to  lose  it, 
Leave  it  inside  the  book  when  you  close  it : 
It  wou't  do  to  take  it  to  heart. 

It's  nice  to  be  dazzled  with  glamour 

Of  footlights  and  fairy-like  scenes, 
Of  heroes  who  all  hearts  enamour, 
And  heroines  fitted  for  queens ; 
It's  nice  to  imagine  existence 

All  melody,  sunshine,  and  May — 
All  conquest  'gainst  feeble  resistance. 
All  feasting  with  nothing  to  pay. 

Though  it's  hard  from  your  fancies  to  part. 

Leave  them  inside  the  *  house '  when  you  quit  it ; 
It's  no  use  to  wish  you  may  get  it : 
It  won't  do  to  take  it  to  heart. 

It*s  a  work-a-day  world  we  inhabit, 

Eomance  has  no  place  as  it's  planned : 
The  gods,  unless  able  to  cab  it. 

Would  be  very  much  splashed  in  the  Strand. 
Heroics,  'neath  cynical  stricture, 

A  death  beyond  curing  have  died : 
Wings  are  all  very  well  in  a  picture, 
But  quite  in  the  way  in  Cheapside. 

From  the  limelight  of  life  we  must  part : 
Take  care,  as  the  quarter-days  fly, 
To  *  do '  just  as  you'd  be  done  by  : 
That's  all  that  needs  laying  to  heart. 

U.  T.  GUXTON. 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 


A  COMHON    bargee — a   smoke-be- 
grimed  bloated  niffian,  you  say. 
Yes,  be  is  that,  and  that  only, 
nowadays.       He   scowls    at  you 
beneath  sbaggy  grizzled  eyebrows 
in  tetum  for  the  look  of  inquiry 
you   direct    towards     him,    and 
clenches  his  muscular  fists  at  the 
slightest  accidental  touch  of  any 
passer-by.     You  will  notice  that, 
as  he  slouches  along  the  uneiren 
pavement  of  the  river  purlieus 
which  he  haunts,  he  gives  way 
to   no  man,    wonaan,    or  child, 
squaring  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
making  an  angle  of  his  elbows, 
from  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as 
if  determined  to  force  every  one 
alike  into  the  loathsome  gutter. 
Listen  to  the  torrent  of  foul  abuse 
that  he  hurls  at  one  of  the  ware- 
house porters  on  the  wharf  above 
him,  as  this  one  carelessly  suffers 
a  grain-sack  to  slip  backwards  on 
to  his  head.      You   shudder  at 
such  a   stream   of   blasphemous 
oratory,  probably  wondering  why 
a  paternal  government  can  do  %o 
Httle  for  the  redemption   of  its 
rank  and  file.     Billy  Davis  be- 
longs to  what  we  call  the  dan- 
gerous classes.      Yet  even    this 
viDanous-looking  low-lived  piece 
of  humanity,  who  is  now  of  the 
beasts   who  will    perish  without 
salvation^)  once,  from  out  of  the 
suiToanding  darkness,  saw  light. 
High  instincts  of  humanity  and 
love,  which  is  divine  in  however 
mean  a  vessel,  stirred  up  a  pure 
flame  in  his  savage  ignorant  breast 
— a  flame  which  destroyed  for  the 
time  being  all  that  was  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish.      A  better  life 
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lay  open  to  him,  and  the  hard 
husk  of  a  brutal  animalism  was 
cast  off.  Alas  !  only  for  a  while, 
because  the  light  of  love  went 
out,  and  in  the  darkness  which 
followed  the  bargee  was  once 
more  beset  by  familiar  spirits. 
The  last  state  of  this  man  is  worse 
than  the  first.  O  strange  sad 
^destiny  to  have  seen  and  felt  the 
blessed  influence  of  day,  and  to 
be  hurled  back  to  endless  night  I 
Who  shall  declare  these  things  ? 
Which  of  us  shall  dare  to  inter- 
pret a  mysterious  doom  such  as 
this?  We  see  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  depart  from  a  hu- 
man soul,  and  we  know  not  how 
it  came  there  at  all,  or  why  it 
should  go.  The  writing  on  the 
walls  within  the  chambers  of  hu- 
man hearts  finds  no  Daniel  to 
unfold  its  meaning.  Verily,  says 
a  voice  from  out  of  thick  mists  of 
surrounding  darkness  to  us  poor 
wandering  children,  *  My  ways  are 
not  as  your  ways,  neither  are  my 
thoughts  as  your  thoughts.* 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  careless 
people  who  pass  daily,  or  fre- 
quently, up  and  down  the  water 
highway  of  our  city,  whether  you 
ever  take  count  or  thought  of  the 
human  beings  you  see  upon  it — 
that  amphibious  humanity  which 
plies  small  boats  and  bar;:es  of 
provisions  or  cargo  in  and  out 
amongst  the  greater  vessels.  Sailors 
of  all  sorts — not  the  wretched 
half-and-half  mixed  material — 
mariners,  pilots,  and  even  cabin- 
boys,  have  come  in  for  a  large 
amount  of  poetic  enthusiasm ;  they 
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are  an  tinfailing  stock-in-trade  in 
tbe  way  of  metaphors  to  fervent 
disciples  of  the  Muses.  But  the 
^mailer  river  -  fry  —  watermen, 
oargeesy  and  mudlarks  —  meet 
wil£  scant  courtesy  from  any 
literature  or  art.  Why  should 
they)  They  are  neither  picturesque 
nor  deserving  as  a  race,  and  na- 
turally our  thoughts  rise  above 
such  sedimentary  existences.  The 
mud  is  worth  stirring  up,  for  all 
that.  Good  things  have  come 
out  of  Galilee.  Here  and  there, 
beneath  the  filth  and  dross  of  a 
refuse  humanity,  deeper  than  the 
stench  of  vice,  below  vile  words 
and  coarse  manners,  live  immortal 
instincts^  which  are  of  the  breath 
of  God.  Take  down  the  shutters* 
of  coarseness  and  brutality  for  a 
while,  and  look  what  strange  un- 
imagined  resources  of  happiness 
and  goodness  are  sometimes  hid- 
den behind  them. 

You  are  now  to  imagine  your- 
self between  Westminster  and 
Greenwich  on  a  noisy  steamboat. 
Naturally  you  look  beyond  the 
dingy  rows  of  lighters,  loaded 
and  unloaded,  which  disfigure  the 
river  with  a  grimy  ragged  fringe. 
Your  glance  rests  above  the  wood- 
en tiers  of  barges,  beyond  the 
dusty  wharves,  with  stacks  of  coal 
or  barricades  of  casks ;  the  lofty 
warehouses  and  huge  manufac- 
tories tower  more  majestically  and 
attractively  in  the  background. 
Such  amazing  signs  of  wealth 
cause  you  perhaps  to  smile  com- 
placently towards  your  foreign 
neighbour,  who  makes  acquaint- 
ance, in  a  cheap  and  sensible  way, 
with  British  glories  of  architec- 
ture and  trade  from  the  deck  of  a 
penny  steamboat.  It  does  not 
occur  to  you  to  think  that  these 
vast  buildings  are  reared  by  many 
insignificant  hands,  are  fed  by 
humble  Thames  workers,  and  are 
altogether  dependent  on  mean  and 
contemptible  instruments.    If  you 


are  not  a  philanthropist  ptirsan^y 
or  think  it  your  duty  to  be  one, 
and  subscribe  to  the  Kyrle  Society 
and  Charity    Organisations,  yon 
neither  know  nor  care  anythiiig 
about  those  who  find  their  bread 
on  any  muddy  waters,  labouring 
to  and  fro  in  filth  of  slime  and 
ooze  and  general  rottenness.      I 
wonder  how  you  and  I  would 
come  out  of  generations  of  each. 
contact  1      Any   better,   do   you 
think,    than    Toms,   Dicks,   and 
Harrys  of  Blackfriars  and  Black- 
wain 

Barge  life  is  not  refined,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  clean  or  odori- 
ferous.   Moreover,  it  is  dangerous 
in  winter  fogs,  toilsome  in  sum- 
mer   suns.      Lighters    or    dumb 
barges    have    no    pretension    to 
beauty  of  form  or  colour.     The 
eye  of  the  beholder  which  could 
invest  them  with  loveliness  must 
be  altogether  an  abnormal  organ. 
Neither  are  their  owners  precisely 
to  be  named  courtiers  in  address 
or  speech,  though,  after  their  fa- 
shion and   understandings,  they 
are  witty.     Well  accustomed  to 
be  sworn  at  from   other  barges 
and  vessels,  or  threatened  by  apo- 
plectic steamers  unable  to  contain 
themselves,  the  lighterman  finds 
no  opportunity  for  cultivating  the 
soft  answer.     There  is,  in  fact, 
never  time  to  turn  away  wrath  on 
the  river,  for  the  tide  waits  for  no 
man  or  his  speech.     The  bargee 
is  used  to  have  his  right  of  way 
disputed  or  his  dilatory  proceed- 
ings   criticised   with    damnatory 
clauses   containing  no   aroma  of 
faint  praise,  so  that  he  develops 
from  early  years  a  powerful  vo- 
cabulary of  choice  retort.     In  the 
arsenal  of  his  mind,   where  he 
manufactures  and  stores  such  wea- 
pons, he  keeps  a  store  of  the  most 
efficacious  speech.     Evolutionary 
theories  may  be  applied  to  lan- 
guage, and  the  survival    of  the 
fittest    helps    bargees   to    letain 
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the  moet  teUing  words  of  male- 
diction.   Every  man  outside  hia 
caUing  is  ready  to  torn  hand  and 
tongue  against  him.     Dock-mas- 
tei8,  CQstom-honae  officers,  police- 
men,  and   pilots    condemn    his 
nee  n  the  extreme  of  blackgaard- 
ism  in  deportment  and  language. 
GJTB  a  do^  a  bad  name,  and  hang 
bim,   pray,    at    once.      Theories 
of  predestination   are   yery   apt 
to  develop  a  reckless  indifference. 
Our  bargee  never  paves  his  way 
downwards  with  anything  so  trou- 
blesome 88  good  intentions.     He 
knows  the  road  marked  oat  for 
bim,  and  makes  no  demur  to  fol- 
lowing  it    *  Kismet '  is  the  cry 
in  tbe  bearts  of  a  large  section  of 
onr  Babylon's  poor. 

Billy  Davis,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  wts  one  of  the  roost  rabid 
obetnictionists  on  the  river,  and 
tbe  wildest  and  most  daring  of 
tbe  savages  in  his  locality  ashore. 
He  bad  been  wanted  by  the  po- 
lice often  enough,  and   had   en- 
dured abort  incarcerations  an  un- 
limited number  of  times.    He  did 
not  lose  caste  on  that  account 
A  loafer  and  a  quarrelsome  ruffian, 
be  was  aggressive  on  small  pro- 
vocations, seeming  to  live  moet 
contentedly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
«J»dyism  and  fighting.   Very  few 
Saturday  nights  came  round  with- 
out testifying  that  he  had  been 
•t  Blackwall '  during  the  week. 
This,  in  river  parlance,  signified 
W-wsk  eyes.     Between  Blackfriars 
^'i'Jgeand  limehouse  he  trafficked 
*^  *nd  fro,  from  ship  to  shore, 
?P^ding  his  days  in  hard  manual 
«DOQr  of  heaving  sacks  and  casks, 
Jaiying  the  monotony  of  his  per- 
lomiance  by  drinking  and  quar- 
f^g.  In  all  winds  and  weather 
^feiried  his  daily  loads  amidst 
f^^^^ers  and  trading  vessels,  la- 
^Xig  hard,  Hke  the  beast  of 
tt^^  he  was,  amidst  tide-refuse 
jj.  *  fl'Miting  scum  of  humanity. 
^  lights  he  spent  in  some  of 


the  many  pot  houses  bordering  the 
river.  Billy  was  then  somewhere 
about  thirty,  a  strapping  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  a  loutish  type^ 
He  passed  amongst  his  mates  for 
good-looking,  having  large  mas- 
sive features  and  a  shock  of 
straight  black  hair.  He  was  ogled 
and  simpered  at  considerably  by 
a  bevy  of  dirty  water-side  nymphs, 
ladies  whose  buxom  proportions 
and  Billingsgate  phraseology  did 
not  accurately  identify  them  with 
any  sirens  extant.  Strange  to  say, 
Billy  was  unmarried,  and  not  par- 
ticularly partial  to  the  fair  sex. 
How  he  had  escaped  the  wiles  of 
seductive  damsels  and  designing 
widows  seemed  a  mystery.  It 
'appeared  that,  though  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  much  inde- 
corous riot  of  drinking  and  to 
illegal  acts  of  fighting,  he  had 
never  met  his  ideal  amongst  that 
rude  rollicking  set  Feminine 
opinion  rated  his  attentions  at  a 
corresponding  high  value.  To  be 
chucked  under  the  chin  or  treated 
to  a  drop  of  drink  by  him  was  an 
honour  not  lightly  esteemed.  He 
was,  in  fact,  hall-marked  amongst 
the  bachelors.  His  fellows  natur- 
ally envied  him  the  extra  shil- 
lings which  no  domesticity  could 
claim,  and  which  said  shillings 
were  impartially  distributed  in 
various  bars. 

Look  well  once  more  at  that 
hardened  drink- soddened  face — 
at  the  beetling  brow  and  fierce 
animal  glare  of  those  bloodshot 
eyes — and  tell  me,  O  physiogno- 
mist, if  you  can  connect  soft  feel- 
ings with  any  feature,  or  associate 
tenderness  with  those  coarse  lips 
and  that  violent  demeanourl  Me- 
thinks  the  shutters  here  are  up 
for  evermore. 

On  an  autumn  morning  fifteen 
years  ago,  there  befell  Billy  Davis 
a  strange  event.  It  was  Monday. 
Billy's  eyes  were  in  *  half-mourn- 
ing.'    He  had  hardly  recovered 
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from  the  effects  of  a  Sunday  ca- 
rouse, and,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, was  *  stale  drunk.'  In  the 
pearly  light  of  the  October  dawn 
he  staggered  uncertainly  down  the 
slimy  steps  of  the  wharf  where  he 
had  moored  his  lighter  on  Satur- 
day. It  was  low  tide,  and  creep- 
ing things  innumerable  seemed,  in 
this  dim  light,  to  be  writhing  and 
crawling  in  the  mud  about  the 
staves  and  buttresses  of  the  wharf. 
The  water  washed  over  a  bank 
of  tin  kettles,  old  shoes,  broken 
dishes,  dead  cats,  and  decayed 
vegetable  matter  of  various  kinds. 
Suchlike  contributions  to  the 
river  sent  up  powerful  smells. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  riverside 
houses  were  either  destitute  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  or  were  stoically 
indifferent  to  such  material  mat- 
ters. Hygienic  principles  were 
abhorred  by  the  nation  in  these 
parts,  and  the  visit  of  a  sanitary 
inspector  was  regarded  with  little 
less  disgust  than  that  of  a  tract 
distributor  or  evangelical  parson. 
Billy  had  the  odour  of  rum  yet  in 
his  nostrils,  having  breakfasted 
on  the  raw  spirit.  K'aturally  he 
swore  lustily  at  some  impending 
obstacle  which  he  had  failed  to 
observe  on  the  slimy  steps.  He 
narrowly  escaped  tumbling  over 
this  drifted  wood  into  the  abyss 
of  fetid  mud  beneath.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore  there  lay 
a  grain  vessel  from  Higa,  which 
he  was  employed  in  unlading. 
The  morning  mists  hung  so  heavi- 
ly that  he  could  only  see  the  out- 
line dimly,  though  he  could  hear 
the  crew  rattling  chains  and  haul- 
ing about  tlio  cargo.  In  these 
low  latitudes  humanity  is  at  work 
long  before  dawn.  You  who  grow 
and  live  like  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
without  toiling  or  spinning,  are 
asleep  on  your  downy  couches, 
and  know  nothing  of  early  labours 
which  minister  to  your  well-being. 
The  raw  nipping  airs  that  wander 


about  the  river  in  the  early  morn- 
ing would  shrivel  up  such  hot- 
house plants  very  shortly.  The 
sweep  of  Billy's  lighter  swings 
softly  to  and  fro  in  the  running 
tide.  You  can  hear  the  swish  o£ 
the  water  against  the  barge's  sides. 
On  the  lowest  step  of  the  wharf 
Billy  stands  aghast.  There  is  a 
most  unlikely-looking  occupant  ixi 
the  stem  of  his  barge.  He  frowns 
fiercely,  bringing  his  heavy  black 
eyebrows  down  in  a  way  that  do- 
notes  danger,  opening  his  mouth, 
for  the  coming  of  a  mighty  oath. 
Apparently  none  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion is  in  readiness,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  object  is  unworthy  of  the 
effort.  He  stands  on  the  -  step 
with  his  lips  parted,  and  a  little 
barefooted  girl,  with  a  ragged 
remnant  of  a  red  shawl  drawn 
round  her,  looks  towards  him  and 
smiles  fearlessly.  Billy  stifles  the 
malediction.  He  does  not  remem- 
ber a  child  ever  smiling  at  him 
before.  His  shoe-leather  is  noto- 
rious in  his  court ;  and  though  it 
is  not  on  record  that  he  ever 
struck  a  woman  or  kicked  a  child^ 
he  gets  credit  for  the  capability 
of  performing  such  actions  under 
temptation.  His  bloodshot  gray 
eyes  continue  to  stare  at  the  tran- 
quil atom,  which  is  perched  like 
a  fly  on  the  edge  of  the  barge. 
He  could  crush  her  beneath  his 
hand.  The  child  still  goes  on 
rocking  her  body  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  smiling  placidly  all  the 
time.  She  is  quite  unaware  of 
any  misdemeanour  or  trespass. 

*'Tain't  bad  here — sort  o*  see- 
saw,' she  remarks. 

She  has  calm  hazel  eyes  and 
dark-brown  curls,  damp  with  the 
morning  mists.  She  is  pale  and 
thin,  pitiably  thin  as  regards  arms 
and  legs.  Her  clothing  is  scanty, 
showing  blue  bony  limbs  through 
rents  and  tatters.  No  remnant 
of  a  hat  or  covering  shelters  her 
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Head  from  the  cold  air.  Protec- 
tion for  the  extremities  is  not  de- 
manded as  a  necessity  by  a  rudi- 
mentary civilisation.  Billy  knew 
nothing  about  children  individu- 
ally* Collectively,  he  was  aware 
tbat  they  were  a  nuisance,  justly 
cursed  and  ill  used  by  their  mas- 
ten  and  parents.  They  had  the 
knackj  as  I  have  said,  of  keeping 
out  of  his  way  in  the  filthy  courts 
ttd  slums  of  the  vicinity.  That 
<^7  l)nit  should  dare  to  take 
liberties  with  him  was  an  out- 
Mgeoua  novelty.  He  pushed  his 
oilskin  cap  back  and  scratched 
las  shock 'head.  The  fumes  of 
liquor  were  yet  in  his  brain.  Was 
he  dreaming]  He  drew  the  lighter 
^1  its  chain  towards  him,  and 
tumbled  clumsily  into  it 

*  Well,  now !  who  are  yer  V 
*Dunno!'  said  the  child,  look- 
ing over  intently  into  the  water. 

*  How  did  yer  get  here  V 

*1  ronned  away  and  failed 
down  in  the  dark.  There  warn  t 
no  moon,  and  yer  don't  seem  to 
have  gas  hereabouts.' 

^illy  is  satisfied  of  a  real  pre- 
sence, and  kicks  objectively  at 
-  «ome  loose  sacks  at  his  feet. 

*  I'm  dommed  !  Yer  might  hev 
been  drownded.  Wheer  does  yer 
hail  from  f 

*  Don't  hail  an3rwheer8,'  says  the 
^den,  with  contemptuous  accent. 

'Who's  yer  mother f 

'Dunna' 

*^%  finds  the  cross-examina- 
"0^  of  this  daring  little  trespasser 
^  aidnous  mental  effort.  He  sits 
^oj^uonthe  edge  of  the  barge. 
v.*^er  a  cussed  little  limb. 
^^^  he  off  wi'  yer.     Git  along 

Here  the  bargee  lifts  one  of  his 
®g-of.mutton  fists,  threatening 
^''  The  child  eyes  him  a  mo- 
?^t  steadily,  and   then  bursts 

c  T*  'toek  of  weird  laughter. 

}  aiu't  afeard  o'  yer.  I  ain't 
^^^'yet.    I  likes  this 'ere  place. 


I  ain't  ever  been  on  shipboard 
afore.     There's  lots  to  look  at.' 

Billy's  huge  paw  drop?.  The 
confident  fearless  pfaze  of  the  atom 
surprises  him.  He  resumes  his 
examination  in  a  milder  tone. 

*  Wheer  does  dad  work?  He 
ain't  one  o'  my  mates,  I  knows.' 

'  Ain't  got  no  dad.' 

A  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  in 
which  Billy  hears  the  child's  teeth 
chatter.  A  bright  idea  of  forensic 
artifice  visits  his  dull  mind.  ^  He 
is  on  another  tack  now. 

*  Wheer  did  yer  come  from  last  V 
'  Sail  Grabham's.' 

This  time  Billy  is  exasperated 
beyond  any  linguistic  eloquence 
or  persuasion.  Getting  up,  he 
approaches  the  child,  and  lays 
his  heavy  hand  upon  her  thin 
little  shoulder,  pulling  her  roughly 
to  her  feet.  To  his  surprise,  she 
is  tall,  coming  up  to  his  middle— a 
girl  of  eight,  or  ten  more  probably. 

*Cuss  yer!  Go  back  to  Sail 
Grabham's.' 

The  child  resists  his  pressure 
with  all  her  might,  wrenching 
herself  from  beneath  his  clasp, 
and  making  a  lunge  at  him  with 
the  hand  that  is  free.  Billy  had 
never  known  such  a  small  an- 
tagonist, and  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation  seemed  slowly  to  com- 
municate itself  to  his  intelligence. 

*You  let  alone.  I  aren't  a- 
doin'  no  harm  here.  I'll  bide 
along  o'  you  a  bit.  I  wants  some- 
thing to  eat.  I  ain't  had  nought 
to  put  inside  me  since  yesterday 
mornin'.  Mother  Solomon  she 
guv  me  two  happles  off  her  stall. 
My,  they  was  nice  red  uns  !  Last 
night  Sail  Grabham  she  Ic^athered 
me  a  bit  with  Dicky  Dodd's  strap, 
and  then  she  chivied  me  out  of 
our  street.' 

•That's  a  dommed  lie,  young 
kid  !  There  aren't  no  Grabhams 
in  Blackfriars.' 

She  snapped  her  little  fingers  at 
the  huge  ruffian  who  stood  over  her. 
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*  Ble£6  yer,  I  don't  come  from 
these  parts.  Our  cellar  it's  West- 
minster way.  Sail  Grabham  she 
were  married  to  my  dad,  and  he 
went  and  hanged  hisself,  and  she 
went  along  o'  Dicky  l)odd  the 
same  day  as  the  corony's  inquest. 
She  aren't  nought  to  me,  and  I 
ain't  agoin'  to  prig  things  for  the 
likes  of  her.  'T  might  be  different 
if  I  rightly  b'longed  her.  I  don't 
seem  at  no  time  to  have  b'longed 
to  any  ones.' 

The  childish  speculation  as  to 
antecedents  goes  no  further.  Billy 
is  rather  entertained  with  the 
boldness  and  rapid  oratory  of  his 
visitor.  Like  Moses,  he  is  slow 
of  speech  himself.  Her  pluck 
and  sturdy  resistance  tells  upon 
him.  A  very  unusual  grin  of  ap- 
proval widens  his  square  jaw. 
Somewhere  beneath  every  human 
shell  there  is  a  humorous  nerve, 
.  though  we  do  not  always  find  the 
light  straw  wherewith  to  tickle 
it.  Billy  goes  down  on  his  knees, 
and  fumbles  about  for  a  tin  bottle 
stowed  away  somewhere. 

*  It's  mighty  cold  of  a  momin', 
young  kid.  Hev  a  taste  o'  light- 
ning? So  yer've  been  here 
since  last  night.  I  guess  yer  well 
chiUed.' 

The  clear  eyes  anxiously  scan 
the  man's  manoeuvres.  When  he 
produces  a  dirty  red  handkerchief, 
tied  up  at  the  corners,  the  child's 
perturbation  is  evident. 

•I'm  used  to  all  weathers.  'Tain't 
much  of  a  matter  to  me  a-sleepin' 
ont  of  a  night.  Them  there  sacks 
o'  youm  was  warm  and  comf'able, 
and  Dicky  Dodd  warn't  nigh  to 
larrup  me.     Wos  that  V 

A  very  hungry  gleam  disturbs 
the  composure  of  the  philosophical 
eyes.  The  man  holds  out  a  tin 
mug  in  his  dirt-begrimed  hand. 
According  to  his  views,  this  is 
the  first  step  of  hospitality.  She 
.sniffs  cautiously. 

•Don't  like  its  smell P 


*  It's  lightning.' 

The  man  cackles  hoarsely,  with 
evident  enjoyment  of  her  disap- 
proving looks. 

*  It's  dang'rous  to  touch  light- 
nin'.  Dicky  Dodd  he  tells  as 
he'd  wonst  a  brother  as  were 
burnt  to  a  cinder  with  lightnin'. 
Don't  think  that  'ud  be  nice.' 

Billy  winks  at  an  iuiaginary 
audience  over  the  water,  insinu- 
ating the  mug  persuasively. 

*  Mine  always  do  smell  wonner- 
ful  strong.  It  are  perwided  ex- 
press from  the  clouds  for  me  and 
my  pals.     Now  do'ee  try  a  drop/ 

The  child  takes  a  gulp  of  the 
raw  spirit,  chokes,  coughs,  and 
bursts  into  angry  sobs. 

*  Yer  wants  to  see  me — blowed 
— up  to  them  clouds.  0,0,0! 
I'll  be  a  cinder !  0,  it  do  bum 
my  inside  terrible !' 

Billy  is  unequal  to  doing  any 
battle  of  words  at  this  crisLs,  and 
drinks  off  the  mug  of  spirit  at  a 
draught,  by  way  of  proving  to  this 
blubbering  damsel  the  innoxious 
nature  of  the  compound.  She 
watches  him  out  of  one  eye  not 
hidden  in  the  ragged  shawl. 

'  Ah,  yer  inside  ain't  made  eo 
delicate-like  as  wimmen's.' 

The  notion  of  this  *  woman's  * 
inside  is  apparently  overwhelming, 
for  Billy  once  more  gives  voice  to 
harsh  mirth. 

*  G — d  A'mighty !  yer  is  a  rum 
un  !     What  does  they  call  yer  f 

*  Loo.' 

*  Nought  besides  V 

'Bless  yer,  who  wants  more 
nor  one  name)  What  hev  yer 
got  in  that  hankercher  ]' 

'Saveloys  and  bread  for  din- 
ner. Would  ye  like  a  snack? 
Yer  about  as  thin  as  Job's  turkey.' 

Without  any  further  persuasion 
Miss  Loo  lays  siege  to  Billy's  din- 
ner. To  his  immense  surprise  and 
admiration  she  steadily  works  her 
way  tiirough  the  whole  of  this 
solid  meal. 
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*  Xever  trust  me  if  I  ever  seed 
ft  dinner  go  so  slick  !  Yer  don't 
need  to  cany  a  nosebag  when  yer 
goes  oat  of  a  night,  for  yer  can 
stow  away  enough  for  a  week  af  * 
wonst.' 

Mi»  Loo  is  not  at  all  discon- 
certed by  such  reflections  on  her 
appetite.  In  her  state  of  life  snch 
lonarks  are  mostly  accepted  as 
complimentary. 

*  Now  I'm  a-goin'  back  to  Grab- 
ham's ;  I  guess  as  the  habby  hev 
begmi  squallin'  afore  this.  I  sliall 
come  agen,  and  you  can  give  me 
trotters  next  time;  or  I  likes 
s'rimps  or  winkles,  I  ain't  per- 
tickler.  I  say,  though,  I  think 
as  how  you'd  best  let  that  light- 
nia'  abne.' 

She  skipped  lightly  over  the 
hags  and  made  her  way  upwards, 
^ith  a  dubious  expression  of 
amusement,  mystification,  and 
anger  on  his  face,  Billy  watched 
her  pick  her  way  up  the  slip- 
pery steps.  She  even  lifted  her 
abort  rag  of  a  petticoat  with  a 
gesture  of  disgust  as  she  stepped 
over  a  loathsome  carcass.  Look- 
ing down  at  him  from  the  summit, 
she  waved  her  thin  hand  with 
eondescending  patronage. 

*  Good-bye  to  yer.  Yer  ain't 
a  bad  chap,  and  them  sausingers 
has  made  me  comf  abler.  I'll 
come  agen,  never  you  fear.' 

A  hoarse  guffaw  broke  from  the 
baigee  as  he  loosened  his  chain 
and  floated  out  into  mid-stream. 
Long  before  the  following  Satur- 
day morning  he  had  forgotten  his 
stnnge  visitor  and  her  promise 
to  return.  His  astonishment  to 
see  her  once  more  at  break  of  day 
located  in  his  lighter  was  great. 

*  Hullo,  Spindleshanks,  here 
agenf 

'  I  come  early  a  purpose  to  put 
yer  in  mind  of  them  trotters. 
Yer'll  be  flush  of  cash  to-night, 
if  yer  ain't  now.* 

Billy  grinned  with  delight  at 


this  proof  of  the  atom*s  astute- 
ness. He  put  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  turned  them  out 

'  Not  a  blessed  mag  !  Hev  Sail 
Grabham  been  a  keel- hauling  of 
yer  agen  Y 

'  Wos  that  sinnify  f  She  hev 
been  a-pokering  me  this  time. 
Red-hot  it  were.     Look  here.' 

Hereupon  Miss  Loo,  not  troubled 
with  any  superfluity  of  modest 
shame,  lifts  her  rags,  and  reveals 
some  inches  above  her  knee  a 
hideous  scar  of  burnt  flesh,  still 
blistered  and  raw.  A  strange  look 
passed  across  the  man's  face  at 
the  sight  of  this  grievous  mark. 
He  drew  a  long  breath. 

'  Blast  her,  she  must  be  a  bad 
un  to  treat  a  little  un  so  !  What 
were  it  for  f 

Billy's  interest  in  the  child's 
domestic  circumstances  is  evi- 
dently increasing. 

*  'Cos  Jeremy  and  me  we  took 
the  babby  to  Battersea  to  them 
gardings  there.  I  carried  him  all 
the  way  myself,  and  he  are 
heavy;  but  lor!  it  were  pretty 
to  hear  him  crow  at  them  flowers. 
He  hadn't  never  seen  a  flower 
afore.* 

*  Who  the  Dickens  are  Jeremy 
and  the  babby  1* 

The  child  gazed  speculatively 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  then 
her  look  came  back  to  lUUy. 

'I  don't  rightly  know.  The 
babby  he  were  bringed  by  Sail, 
and  she  says  he  don't  Vlong  to 
no  one  but  her.  Mrs.  Flanagan 
she  says  he  were  my  dad's,  and 
some  says  as  he  s  Dicky  Dodd's. 
I  don't  understand  the  rights  o' 
babbies,  they're  all  queer-like. 
There's  some  as  hev  a  dad,  and 
some  as  hasn't.  Jerry  he's  an- 
other like  me.  wi'  only  one  name 
and  not  rightly  b'longing  to  any 
one.* 

The  bargee  turned  a  quid  of 
tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  looked 
away  from  the  calm  eyes  of  the 
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deliberating  philosopher,  trying 
to  establish  the  mystery  of  •  bab- 
bies' on  some  stable  ground.  I 
fancy  that  sacb  low-bred  ruffians 
do  occasionally  know  a  feeling 
akin  to  shame. 

Miss  Loo  meanwhile  closely 
examines  the  bargee's  features. 
After  a  lengthy  scrutiny  she  de- 
cides he  is  worthy  of  an  entire 
confidence. 

*  I  say,  I'm  a  goin'  to  be  a  nuss- 
gal  next  week.  Think  o'  that 
luck !  Mrs.  Flanagan  as  lives 
in  our  street  has  a  sister  as  is  a 
greengrocer  wi'  twins,  which  is 
more  nor  she  can  manage  wi' 
cabbages  and  tu'nips.  They'll 
give  me  my  grub  and  keep  me  in 
clothes.' 

•You  a  nuss-gal  !  How  old 
is  yer  V 

*  8all  Grabham  she  telled  Mrs. 
Flanagan  as  I  were  nigh  on 
twelve,  but  Jeremy  he  says  as  I 
hev  alius  been  younger  nor  him 
•by  two  year.  It  don't  make  much 
matter.     I  say,  wos  yer  name  V 

*  Billy— Willy um  Davis.' 

'  0,  yer  a  swell  cove  wi'  two 
names !  Yer  must  hev  b'longed 
to  some  one.     Are  yer  married  V 

*No.' 

Much  surprise  is  pictured  on 
Billy's  face. 

*An'  yer  don't  live  along  o' 
Any  one  ?  No  wimmen  with  yer  ]' 

Such  a  matter  of  every-day  ex- 
perience to  Loo  was  *  living  along 
o'  some  one,'  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  regard  it  as  a  condition 
of  impropriety  to  be  minced  finely 
in  the  way  of  speech.  Billy  can 
look  the  child  in  the  face. 

*  No  young  kid  f 

Then,  as  though  an  afterthought 
of  resentment  towards  her  inquiry 
had  visited  him,  he  added,  in  a 
growl, 

« What's  that  to  you  ]' 

*  Hev  yer  none  as  rightly  b'longs 
to  yer  at  all — ^none  as  keeps 
house  for  yer  V 


*  Not  a  hindiwiduaL' 

*  Then  s'pbse  I  b'longs  to  yer  ?' 
Billy  does  not- meet  this  down- 
right offer  with  the  enthusiastic 
gratitude  looked  for. 

*  Don't  yer  see,  when  I  am  out 
nussing,  I  can  come  and  see  yer 
often,  and  bimeby  I'll  be  yer 
sweetheart.  I  think  yer  a  good 
sort  o'  chap.' 

Billy  rubs  his  rough  face  all 
over  and  kicks  at  a  cask  at  his 
feet.  The  absurdity  of  the  pro- 
position does  not  seem  to  strike 
hiuL  He  is  wondering  in  his  own 
slow  way  what  can  have  induced 
this  frail  little  creature  to  take  a 
fancy  to  him.  .  Her  superior  wit 
and  intelligence  amuse  him,  and 
a  certain  dictating  tone  of  address 
seems  to  declare  that  she  considers 
him  under  her  protection. 

No  answer  to  Loo. 

*  Don't  yer  like  the  looks  on 
me,  Willyum  Davis  1 — 0  lor,  what 
a  mouthful  I  Bless  yer,  when  I 
get  a  new  gownd  wi'  flounces,  and 
washes  my  face,  I  won't  be  so 
bad  to  look  at,  though  I  aren't 
got  much  colour  to  speak  on.' 

Miss  Loo  estimates  her  pallid 
complexion  as  a  weak  point  She 
is  piqued  now,  and  appraises  her 
charms  with  decided  asperity. 
Still  Billy  only  looks  at  her  with 
a  ruminating  gaze,  while  his 
horny  hand  continues  to  rub  his 
face  mechanically. 

*  Very  well,  Willyum  Davis,  I 
sha'n't  ask  to  b'long  to  yer  agen. 
I'll  keep  company  along  o'  Jeremy 
as  soon  as  he's  growed  up.  Ho' 11 
be  a  cut  above  you.  I  means 
him  to  be  a  market^ gardener,  and 
I  won't  hev  nought  to  say  to  them 
as  carries  greasy  tubs,  and  doesn't 
wash  not  even  o'  Sunday.  I  wish 
as  I'd  never  eat  them  sausingers 
o*  youm — I  do,  I  do.  I  wish 
I'd  hev  tumbled  into  the  river 
and  hev  had  a  corony's  inquest, 
like  my  dad,  or  runned  away 
with  yer  boat.' 
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Then  there  is  a  loll,  during 
which  Loo  gathers  her  lingaistic 
foiees  together.  Billy  takes  the 
opportunit  J  of  patting  in  a  word 
of  pacification. 

*  I  ain't  got  no  objection  to  yer 
comin'  here  at  time&  You're  a 
leg'lar  spitfire  and  a  rare  one  to 
talk,  and  I  likes  nonse.  I  aren't 
got  no  sweetheart  neither,  and 
perhaps  by  and  by  I'll  take  yer 
out  to  walk  o'  Sundays,  but  yer 
rather  a  little  un  yet.  Here's  a 
Ut  of  old  horse  yer  can  tuck  into ; 
junk  is  better  nor  nought.  Mayhe 
if  yer  comes  agen  next  week  I'll 
have  a  horange.  I'd  clean  forgot 
as  yer  were  comin'  agen.  Will 
yer  like  to  hear  the  Ule  of  the 
Meny  Dan  of  Dover  while  yer 
head's  in  the  rack  V 

Loo  assented  with  dignity  to 
be  diverted  by  Billy's  yam  during 
her  meal. 

•The  Merry  Dun  it  were  a 
ship  60  big  that  in  passing 
through  Dover  Straits  her  flying 
jihboom  it  knocked  down  Caliay's 
steeple,  and  a  whole  flock  o' 
sheep  was  swep  off  Dover  cliff 
by  the  fly  o'  her  ensign.  She 
▼ere  so  high  that  a  youngster  as 
"vas  sent  up  to  the  mast-head  were 
a  gray  old  bloke  when  he  reached 
the  deck  agen.  There's  summat 
like  a  ehip  to  see,  for  ye  !' 

'That's  all  my  eye,  Willyum 
Davis.  Don't  yer  think  I'll  swal- 
ler  them  thumpers.  If  yer  agoin' 
to  make  game  of  me,  I'll  not  come 
agen.' 

However,  that  was  only  a  threat 
on  Miss  Loo's  part,  and  the  pro- 
vision-locker of  Billy's  baiTge  paid 
heavy  duty  for  her  visits  on  many 
subsequent  occasions.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that,  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  '  nuss-gal '  was  better  fed 
at  home,  her  appetite  diminished.  . 
Miss  Loo  by  degrees  became  the 
proud  poBse^sor  of  a  wardrobe ; 
md  Billy,  under  her  tuition,  made 
aquainta&ce  with  the  names  of 


various  articles  of  feminine  ap- 
parel, as  they  appeared  on  her 
small  person,  and  also  the  colours 
which  she  considered  suited  her 
*  taller  cheeks,'  as  she  derisively 
condemned  her  pallid  complexion. 
The  girl,  as  she  grew  in  stature 
and  wit,  grew  also  in  favour  with 
the  bargee.  She  opened  out  new 
interests,  new  views,  in  his  hither- 
to limited  mental  walks.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  travelling  round 
in  a  circle  of  vicious  pleasures  and 
low  sights.  On  Bank-holidays 
Loo  took  charge  of  him,  and  es- 
coited  him  once  to  Madame  Tus- 
saud's,  another  time  to  the  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  in  the 
summer  to  Epping  Forest.  At 
last  all  the  pleasure  of  Billy's  life 
was  centred  in  the  city-bred  waif 
which  had  drifted  up  against  him. 
It  was  a  strange  tie  which  united 
this  dissimilar  pair.  Loo  was  the 
guide  and  counsellor,  and  the  great 
hulking  bargee  meekly  submitted 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  frail  young 
girl  who  had  attached  herself  so 
strangely  to  him.  There  was  no 
word  of  love  or  courtship  between 
them ;  but  by  the  time  Loo  was 
fifteen  it  was  understood  that 
Billy  Davis  was  *  keeping  com- 
pany' with  the  tall  slip  of  a  girl 
occasionally  seen  walking  out  with 
him  on  Sundays.  Much  irreverent 
chaff  was  blown  about  amongst 
the  bargees  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  disappointed  spinsters 
were  bitter  in  their  depreciations 
of  the  stranger's  charms ;  for  Loo 
never  associated  with  the  district 
society,  holding  herself  altogether 
superior  to  the  '  water  nymphs.' 

Loo  is  slight  and  thin  even  at 
sixteen.  She  looks  more  slender 
than  ever  when  seen  tripping 
along  by  the  huge  bargee's  side. 
The  girl  has  graduated  in  many 
schools  of  adversity,  such  as  cruel- 
ty, starvation,  and  unwholesome 
atmospheres;   but  through  them 
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all  has  contrived  to  retain  a  cer- 
tain delicate  prettiness  approach- 
ing refinement.  In  her  condition 
of  life  it  is  unnsual,  and  not  ap- 
proved of.  Rough  mistresses  dis- 
parage her  services  because  of  her 
small  hands  and  incapable  hips 
and  shoulders.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  she  is  an  active 
quick-handed  young  person,  with 
more  than  the  average  amount  of 
intelligence  and  honesty.  Her 
integrity  and  obliging  disposition 
are  two  qualities  not  called  into 
question  by  the  most  sharp-spoken 
virago.  The  children  and  babies 
always  cling  fondly  to  Loo ;  for 
she  can  sing  sweetly,  and  tell 
stories  of  most  fantastic  and  mar- 
vellous eventB.  Her  imagination 
certainly  mocks  the  meat  it  feeds 
on,  for  over  the  kitehen  fire  she 
deals  out  to  a  ro^hlfl:«yed  group 
of  urchins  the  most  astounding 
narratives  of  flood  and  field.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  where 
Loo  had  picked  up  her  notions, 
which  were  as  wild  and  improba- 
ble as  Jules  Yeme's  inventions. 
Scraps  from  the  newspapers,  street 
conversations,  reminiscences  of 
early  life,  are  woven  together  by 
her  active  mind  in  perpetually 
new  combinations.  Billy's  Merry 
Dun  of  Dover  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance beside  the  achievements  of 
fancy.  She  is  now  a  general  ser- 
vant in  a  cheap  lodging-house  in 
a  by-street  of  Westminster.  Loo 
can  never  be  induced  to  take 
service  far  from  the  river,  though 
she  has  had  more  than  one  supe- 
rior situation  offered  her  in  remote 
highways. 

It  is  Sunday  afternoon,  and  Loo 
comes  down  a  cranky  staircase 
arrayed  in  her  most  magnificent 
attire.  Her  little  feet  have  now 
b6th  shoes  and  stockings,  and  her 
gown  boasts  as  many  flounces  as 
she  can  desire. 

*  ^ly  word,  Loo,  but  you  look 
quite  a  genteel  young  person  when 


you're  cleaned  up  I  To  be  sure, 
them  red  roses  do  suit  your  pale 
complexion  wonderful  I  Are  you 
going  to  chapel  V 

*  No,  ma'am,'  replies  Loo  serene- 
ly, looking  over  the  head  of  her 
buxom  mistress. 

'0  mother,  Loo  goes  to  meet 
her  sailor  sweetheart  o'  Sundays. 
I'd  be  ashamed  to  have  such  a 
ugly  chap.' 

At  this  Miss  Loo  turns  a  look 
of  fiery  anger  at  the  small  femi- 
nine critic,  and  passes  onwards  in 
silence. 

Not  far  from  Westminster  Bridge 
this  smartly-attired  young  person 
is  met  by  an  acquaintance  of  a 
type  not  uncommon  hereabouts. 
Loo  salutes  this  hybrid  individual, 
whose  amphibious  nature  is  evi- 
dent to  a  discerning  eye,  with  a 
nod  of  triumphant  coquetry.  Our 
old  friend  Billy  Davis  is  singu- 
larly metamorphosed.  He  wears 
a  jersey,  and  his  nether  garments 
are  fresh  from  the  peg  of  an  out- 
fitter's. He  is  moreover  washed 
and  combed.  The  anchors  and 
crosses  tatooed  on  His  huge  hands 
are  even  disceruible  against  a 
lighter  back  ground.  He  approaches 
Loo  with  a  sidling  motion,  indica- 
tive, in  his  condition  of  life,  of 
amorous  sentiments.  His  small 
gray  ejes  have  still  occasionally 
a  ferocious  gleam,  but  the  wild 
animal  is  fairly  tractable  and 
docile.  He  answers  well  to  Loo's 
bit,  on  the  whole,  rarely  jibbing*- 

*  Here  I  am  at  last,  Willyum. 
Have  yer  been  a  waitin' "  long  f 
Them  dratted  children  does  make 
such  a  sight  of  cleaning  up  at  our 
place.  Mrs.  Reilly  she  do  slave 
and  slave  herself  and  me,  between 
loidgers  and  brats  ;  but  it  aren't  no 
use  wi'  such  shoals  on  'em,  for  all 
the  world  like  s'rimps  in  a  pint 
pot — s'rimps  unboiled,  for  ever 
a-jumpin'  about  asingin'  out  as 
they're  alive.  Where  are  we 
going? 
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Billy  expresaes  his  indifiTorence ; 
80  Mias  Loo  slips  her  hand  through 
his  amiy  and  walks  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  Abhej. 

'What  do  yer  think  o'  my 
gowndf  Here  Miss  Loo  smirks 
loiind  at  an  avalanche  of  flounces 
suspended  airily  behind  her  by  a 
hotterfly  clip. 

•  A  new  un  V  Billy  says,  casting 
an  eye  up  and  down.  '  I  thought 
yer  looked  pretty  jimpish  as  yer 
cooed  along.' 

'  Mrs.  Eeiily  she  guv  it  me.  It 
are  one  of  her  old  uns ;  but  1  done 
it  np  to  look  pretty  tidy.' 

'  Jj)o,  yer  must  think  o'  leaving 
Mb.  Keilly.' 

*0  WiUyum,  what  are  you 
a^yin'  of?-— and  them  so  good 
as  never  was,  with  every  Sunday 
oat  a  bit'  Hereupon  Loo  with- 
drew her  hand  sharply  from  his 
anxL 

,  *My  gal,  Tve  something  per- 
fcickler  to  say  to  yer.  Ye  knows 
as  I  ar'n't  much  of  a  one  at  the 
gab,  but  your  knowledge- box 
nwMtly  takes  in  my  meaning 
without  need  o'  many  words.' 

A  long  pause,  and  BiUy  draws 
a  deep  breath  as  if  gathering  his 
i^eaerve  battalions  of  expression 
together.  Perhaps  Loo  knew 
what  was  coming,  for  she  walked 
"lowly,  casting  down  her  fearless 
eyes. 

*  Loo,  you  knows  as  I  ain't  a 
flask  young  chap  as  such  as  you 
might  look  for,  but  yer  b'longs  to 
me  since  ye  were  a  little  un,  and, 
1^  I'd  murder  any  man  as 
'ttd  come  atween  us!  I  ain't 
Jever  said  nought  of  it  afore, 
^^  I  think  it's  about  time  we 
T^M  spliced.  I've  been  a-tumin' 
It  over  many  a  day  and  night 
*«  Dot  a  little  un  any  longer, 
though  by  the  Lord  A'mighty  it 
*^  like  t'other  morning  only 
•>  1  found  yer  a- sitting  86  cool 
^  eaey  in  my  lightery  and  a 
«^kiii*  me  for  all  the  worhi  as 


if  you  was  my  size.  I  were  a 
rare  lapper  in  them  days,  and  you 
were  a  reg'lar  wooled  un  to  stand 
up  to  me  then ;  I  might  have 
pitched  yer  into  the  river.' 

Billy  passed  his  great  hand 
over  his  eyes. 

*  Yer've  made  murder  ever  since 
o'  my  bad  ways  wi'  yer  jobations 
and  obstinations.  To  think  as 
Billy  Davis  sh'u'd  water  his  liquor, 
save  his  earnings,  and  be  a  think- 
in'  o'  gettin'  married  !  Haw,  haw  ! 
Loo,  you  and  me  will  be  rare  and 
happy.  Twon't  be  long  before 
I'm  one  o'  the  long-shore  folks. 
Our  barge  will  sail  down  the 
river  and  round  the  Essex  flats, 
and  I'll  learn  yer  to  steer,  my 
beauty.     Loo,  fix  a  day.' 

The  soft  April  breeze  blows 
Loo's  wavy  hair  into  her  eyes, 
and  for  once  she  is  silent  and 
discomposed.  Her  heart  is  beat- 
ing wUdly.  They  are  walking 
round  the  Abbey  yard,  and  the 
strains  from  the  organ  within 
reach  their  ears  from  time  to 
time.  At  last  Loo  regains  her 
self-possession,  and  is  able  to  find 
words.  Later  on,  as  they  wander 
by  the  riverside  in  the  gathering 
dusk,  Billy  gets  her  consent  to 
a  marriage  in  May. 

There  was  no  elaborate  trous- 
seau to  be  purchased,  or  settle- 
ments to  be  drawn  out  They 
neither  of  them  had  relations  to 
consult,  or  any  of  the  ceremonial 
forms  of  a  higher  civilisation  to 
endure.  You  may  be  very  sure 
that  they  neither  of  them  looked 
for  wedding  presents  to  help  to 
set  up  housekeeping. 

April  slipped  past,  and  the 
great  day  came  on  which  they 
were  to  be  bound  together.  The 
union  was  not  cemented  precisely 
in  accordance  with  the  orthodox 
views  of  such  proceedings,  yet 
quite  as  satisfactorily  and  respect- 
ably to  themselves.  The  moral 
obligation  of  matrimony  was  fr 
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filled,  and  tbey  were  indissolably 
*  spliced.'  They  went  through  a 
brief  ceremony  before  a  registrar, 
and  when  they  came  out  of  the 
office  Billy  put  a  gold  ring  on  the 
girl's  finger. 

Loo  made  much  ostentatious 
parade  of  this  link  during  the 
day.  How  fine  she  was  on  this 
bright  morning,  in  a  gray  alpaca 
gown  with  voluminous  blue  trim- 
mings !  Her  pretty  wavy  hair 
shone  with  additional  brushing, 
and  her  pale  face  had  an  unusual 
flush  of  excitement. 

This  young  person  had  stipu- 
lated that  Billy  should  'do  the 
thing  proper,'  and  be  married  in 
a  pair  of  white  ducks.  These 
garments  he  had  cheapened  at  a 
mart  of  *  reach  me  down'  noto- 
riety, to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
feminine  on-looker  of  his  proceed- 
ings through  the  window. 

They  went  to  Eosherville  Gar- 
dens for  the  day,  Mrs.  Loo's  ob- 
servant ear  having  heard  them 
cited  as  the  place  to  spend  a 
happy  one.  Billy  borrowed  an 
old  tub  of  a  boat  &om  a  water- 
man of  his  acquaintance,  and 
rowed  his  bride  to  the  scene  of 
their  holiday. 

Loo  was  vastly  interested  in 
Greenwich,  and  greatly  amazed  at 
the  miles  of  masts  sheltered  in 
the  docks  to  the  north.  They 
hugged  the  shore  closely  to  avoid 
large  vessels  and  barges,  and 
naturally  the  girl's  flowery  head- 
gear and  gay  gown  made  her  the 
target  of  frequent  witticisms  from 
the  loafers  and  watermen;  but 
her  calm  brown  eyes  looked  over 
their  heads  with  serene  impertur- 
bability, as  though  she  heard  them 
not. 

The  newly-married  pair  dined 
sumptuously  in  a  booth  at  *  a  bob 
a  nob.'  The  bride  drank  water, 
and  Billy  beer.  He  would  fain 
have  capped  his  pewter  measure 
with  a  glass  of  spirits,  but  Mrs. 


Loo  pulled  his  sleeve  and  shook 
her  head  vigorously. 

'  What,  yer've  got  me  in  tow, 
have  yer  ?  Come  along  then,  old 
lady.     'Twon't  do  to  cross  yer.' 

They  promenaded  the  grounds, 
pausing  frequently  to  wonder  at 
strange  shrubs  or  to  marvel  at 
plaster  statues.  I  am  not  sure 
that  Apollos  and  Yenuses  did  not 
rather  scandalise  the  bride.  Loo 
forgot  her  wedding-ring  entirely  at 
last,  and  stood  clapping  her  hainds 
in  childish  delight  before  a  merry- 
go-round. 

'  Hev  a  ride,  miss  V  said  the 
proprietor,  in  cajoling  tones  to 
this  likely-looking  spectator. 

She  drew  herself  up  with  sud- 
den dignity,  while  Billy  haw- 
hawed  in  delight. 

*  She  are  but  a  young  un,  to  be 
sure,  but  she's  my  missis.' 

O,  the  pride  in  that  word  mis- 
sis !  and  0,  the  sweet  shy  shame 
wherewith  the  young  wife  cast 
down  her  eyes ! 

In  a  lovely  sunset  they  rowed 
homewards,  past  the  low  line  of 
Kentish  hills  blue  with  nodding 
hyacinths,  past  snug  little  Erith 
with  its  covey  of  yachts  preparing 
to  spread  wings  shortly,  back  to- 
wards the  smoke  and  Blackfriars. 

Something  like  mist  obscures 
Loo's  clear  eyes  when  they  reach 
the  wharf. 

*  0,'  she  said,  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  as  Billy  lifted  her  carefully 
out  of  the  boat  and  carried  her  up 
the  slippery  steps,  '  I  wish  as  all 
days  'ud  be  as  happy  as  this  T 

He  had  landed  her  at  the  fami- 
liar wharf  where  she  had  first 
come  to  him.  He  reminded  her 
of  it  now,  holding  her  close  to 
him  in  the  darkness. 

*  My  beauty,  yer  said  then  as 
yer'd  b'long  to  me  ;  and,  O  Lord, 
to  think  as  your  talk  has  all  como 
true  !' 

The  girl  clings  closely  to  his 
arm  as  he  guides  her  to  his  dwell- 
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ing  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
naiTOw  streets.     It  is  new  to  see 
her  dependent  or  shy,  and  in  this 
rough  hargee's  heart  there  rises  a 
feelmg   he    hardly    understands. 
A  pure  fount  of  stronger  love  and 
tenderness    springs   up     for   the 
helpless  thing  willing  to  trust  him 
and  he  suhject    to  him.     Loo's 
attitude    wakes    in  him    all  the 
highest    instincts     of    manhood. 
On  their  way  they  are  both  silent, 
for  their    hearts   are  full  of  the 
hash  and  awe  of  deep  feeling.  Do 
not  deride  this  poor  tale  of  a  low- 
lived humanity,  or  cling  to  that 
iialae  doctrine  which  declares  sen- 
fiibihty  and  deep  human  affections 
the    developments    of  education 
and  culture.     If  you  are,  indeed, 
of  those  who  believe  that  school- 
hoardsy  fine  art  societies,  and  so 
forth    can  produce  fine    feelings 
and  deep  passions,  poor  is  your 
iaith.      As  old    as    the  hills,  as 
eternal   as  the  heavens,  are  the 
voices  and  instincts  of  love,  and 
Xature  gives  no  class  monopoly 
of  her  noble<%t  virtues  and  pas- 
sions.    At  the  comer  of  Billy's 
street  there  is  a  fight  going  on. 
A  brutal  ruffian  is  kicking    his 
wife,  and  neighbours  are  looking 
on  at  the  exciting  spectacle  with- 
out daring  to  interfere.  Loo  turns 
very  white  with  a  sudden  terror 
knocking  at  her  heart.     Her  joy 
had  been  so  full,  and  the  delicious 
tumult   within    so   strange    and 
sweet.     Now   a  ghastly  shadow 
rose   up    suddenly.     Was    some 
presentiment  of  her  doom  suffered 
to  visit  her  ?     Billy  could  not  see 
how  deathly  pale  she  was,  but  he 
could  feel  her  tremble  and  totter. 
He  forces  her  through  the  crowd, 
supporting    her,   rapping    out  a 
volley  of  curses  against  obstruc- 
tionists on  the  pavement. 

Lifting  Loo  in  his  mighty  arms 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of 
his  home,  he  carries  her  up  as  if 
she  was  a  baby,  only  setting  her 


on  her  feet  when  he  has  reached 
the  highest  story.  Then  he  takes 
the  key  of  his  room  from  his 
pocket  and  bids  her  to  enter.  He 
goes  forward  himself  to  strike  a 
light,  while  Loo  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  her  new  home.  It 
is  a  large  airy  attic,  well  scrubbed 
and  newly  papered,  and  furnished 
with  a  degree  of  decency  and  com- 
fort not  £cequent  in  this  quarter 
of  the  town.  Billy  has  laboured 
hard  to  gather  together  useful  and 
ornamental  objects  for  Loo's  home. 
The  bride— shy,  pale,  very  lovely, 
with  the  wild  terror  of  the  sicken- 
ing sight  below  still  lingering  in 
her  eyes — takes  a  step  or  two  for- 
wards, and  falls  into  the  arms  of 
her  husband.  She  hides  her  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  quick  and 
low  come  the  panting  words — 

*  0  Billy — now — as  I  belongs  to 
you  for  always— as  Tm  yours  to 
do  as  you  please  with — say  as 
you'll  never  go  for  to  treat  me  so 
cruel  as  some  wives  is  treated ! 
Remember  as  I  gived  myself  to 
you — a-trustiu'  you — and  a-lovin' 
you — more  nor  all  the  world !' 

Loo's  honeymoon  was  a  series 
of  halcyon  days,  and  Billy  was  an 
exemplary  bridegroom  for  days 
and  weeks  subsequently.  Loo 
has  been  married  five  months 
now,  and  up  in  her  attic  she 
sings  over  her  work  from  morning 
till  night.  She  is  a  model  little 
housekeeper,  and  takes  in  sewing 
to  fill  leisure  hours.  Billy  thinks 
she  must  be  dull  and  moped, 
and  plans  Sunday  excursions 
nearly  every  week.  One  Saturday 
evening  he  took  her  to  a  theatre, 
where  the  most  exciting  melo- 
drama harrowed  up  Loo's  soul  to 
the  verge  of  produciuj^  hysterics. 
On  another  occasion  he  escorted 
her  to  a  *  twopenny  hop.'  This 
diversion,  however,  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  was  productive  of 
much    uneasy    feeling    iil    Bill*^ 
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mind.  This  entertainment  was, 
according  to  custom,  held  in  a 
public-house,  and  was  the  scene 
of  much  vulgar  romping  and 
coarse  hilarity.  The  rude  jokes 
and  wild  revelry  were  beyond 
Loo's  comprehension  or  apprecia- 
tion. Her  clear  eyes  looked  so 
terrified  and  amazed  at  the  cus- 
tomary proceedings  that  Billy 
very  soon  took  her  away.  More- 
over, he  was  himself  moved  to 
wralii  by  a  too  great  readiness 
on  the  part  of  his  mates  to  seek 
Loo's  companionship. 

*  So  this  is  yer  missis,  Bill 
Davis,  as  yer've  been  ahidin'  of 
under  a  skylight.  She*s  onny  a 
poor  bit  of  muslin.  Cheer  up,  my 
dear ;  don't  yer  let  him  keep  yer 
under  lock  and  key.  Yer  as  white 
as  a  clean  shirt.  Hev  a  drop  of 
summat  1  I'll  stand  treat,  to  put 
some  roses  in  them  cheeks.  Hev 
yer  got  a  pardner  for  the  jigl 
That'uU  shake  a  bit  of  life  into 
yer.' 

Loo  edged  away  from  this  mate 
of  Bill's,  who  extended  muscular 
arms  to  grip  her  waist,  leering  at 
the  same  time  with  a  much-ap- 
proved expression  of  persuasion. 
Turning  her  eyes  to  find  her  hus- 
band, she  sees  a  bold-faced  girl 
touch  Billy's  arm  and  whisper 
something  in  his  ear.  Blasphem- 
ous curses,  such  as  she  had  never 
heard  before  from  him,  fell  from 
his  lips,  and  then  he  said  hoarsely, 

*  Is  one  o'  your  lip,  Molly.  I'll 
leave  the  ten  commandments  on 
your  face  if  you  dares  to  speak 
that  sort  to  her  !' 

The  brazen-browed  damsel  is  in 
nowise  disconcerted.  6he  places 
her  hands  upon  her  hips,  ppening 
her  wide  mouth  to  give  voice  to  a 
hoarse  bray  of  derision.  She 
calls  out  to  a  companion,  whose 
violent  efforts  in  the  jig  are  tem- 
porarily suspended, 

*Look  'ere,  Biddy  Murphy, 
here's  Billy  Davis  on  a  new  tack  ! 


Look  at  our  slasher  as  drinks  six 
water-grog  nowadays!  He's  a- 
standin'  wi'  his  tail  down  afore 
his  missis !' 

The  freckled  red-haired  Biddy 
thus  adjured  by  her  friend  tuma 
instead,  and  looks  at  Loo.  She 
sees  the  girl  averting  her  face 
from  her  coarse  admirer;  sees, 
too,  that  Loo  is  younger  and  more 
innocent  than  they  all  are.  Meet- 
ing Loo's  brown  eyes  flashing 
indignation,  Biddy  turns  flercely 
on  her  friend. 

*  Bad  scran  to  ye,  Molly  !  Let 
the  girl  be.  It  maybe  Billy's  in 
better  luck  than  wi'  the  likes  o' 
ye.  If  he'd  ha*  taken  up  with  ye, 
likely  enough  he'd  ha'  been  climb- 
ing the  everlasting  staircase  for 
tryin'  to  murder  ye !' 

The  next  instant  the  thick- 
limbed  lady  is  whirled  away  in 
the  grasp  of  a  furious  Jigger,  and 
is  kicking  up  her  heels  in'  his 
company  more  vigorously  than 
ever.  Bill's  mates  crowded  about 
Loo,  and  made  her  the  object  of 
much  remark.  Being  several  ranks 
below  the  social  grade  which 
takes  pride  in  other  men's  atten- 
tions to  their  wives,  his  anger 
began  to  rise.  As  he  walked 
home  beside  her  he  determined 
Loo  should  go  to  no  more  'hops.' 
That  he  was  given  to  jealousy  he 
did  not  know.  He  had  never 
had  cause  for  it  before.  Yet  one 
more  brutal  passion,  even  grow- 
ing out  of  love,  it  was  given  to 
this  violent  nature  to  experiexice. 
Once  or  twice  Loo  had  wondered 
at  his  stem  looks  towards  her 
when,  on  Saturday  nights,  he 
escorted  her  on  a  marketing  ex- 
pedition. If  she  paused  to  haggle 
with  a  costermonger  for  Sunday's 
dinner,  perhaps  the  vendor  of  fish 
or  sausages  would  pay  her  some 
airy  compliment  on  her  astute 
perception  of  stale  viands,  or 
would  allude  to  her  youthful  ap- 
pearance   and  surprising  house- 
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keeping  capacity.  After  that,  as 
hesbuched  along  the  pavement 
beside  her,  Billy's  face  woald 
wear  an  ugly  ezpTeseion.  On 
most  evenings  Billy  came  home 
to  tea ;  bat  occasionally  a  gang  of 
doek  labonxeiSy  or  some  old  water 
companions,  would  waylay  him, 
and  cany  him  off  to  some  well- 
known  hannt.  One  night  the 
docks  were  striking  nine  when 
he  foond  himself  in  his  own 
street.  He  had  been  drinking, 
and,  for  the  Erst  time  since  his 
manriage,  reeled  slightly  in  his 
walk.  He  was  conscioos  of  his 
condition,  and  went  home  with  a 
doll  remorse  weighing  upon  him. 
Una  was  the  first  relapse  since 
that  happy  day  at  Eosherville, 
and  Billy's  newly*  awakened  con- 
science was  heavy.  The  great 
hnlking  figure  crept  quietly  lip 
the  dark  staircase.  He  staggered 
once  or  twice,  and  once  he  hit 
bis  bead  against  the  wall,  but  yet 
be  made  no  noise. 

'  Reef  yer  top-sail,  Bill,'  he  said 
to  himself    as   he    rubbed    the 
braise.   At  the  top  of  his  landing 
ha  can  see  a  light.    The  attic  has 
a  '^t\lid  window  in  the  wall,  which 
gives  light  to  the  staircase  during 
the  day.     It  is  only  a  square  of 
four  small  panes,  and  Loo,  when 
Billy  is  at  home,  draws  a  curtain 
over  it   No  one  else  lives  on  this 
landing  to  need  the  guidance  of 
light  Billy  pauses  at  the  window 
to  look  in.    What  will  Loo  be 
doing !  he  vaguely  wonders.     The 
tea-tbings  are  waiting  for  him  on 
the  table,    as    he    expects;   but 
there  is  something   within  that 
he  does  not  expect  to  see,  and 
that  causes  him  to  start  back  sud- 
denly. He  holds  fast  by  the  wall, 
and  in  bis  stupefied  eyes  a  sud- 
den dangerous    light    flares   up. 
He  checks  his    newly-awakened 
rage  for  a  space,  drawing  back  to 
^•^e  a  long  breath  before,  with 
"^th  an  air  of  surprising  caution, 


he  bends  forward  again  to  peer 
through  the  little  aperture.  The 
hum  of  eager  voices  is  audible,* 
though  not  the  words  of  the 
speakers.  O  woe,  that  they  can- 
not see  that  awesome  spectre  with 
the  lurid  glare  in  his  eyes  crouch- 
ing as  if  prepared  to  spring! 
Sweet  Loo,  flushed  and  excited, 
with  tear-drops  yet  on  her  eye- 
lasheSy  lays  her  hand  upon  a  sol- 
dier's shoulder— a  man  who  kneels, 
sobbing,  against  the  table,  with 
his  face  hidden  upon ,  her  work- 
basket.  The  flames  in  BiU/s 
eyes  gleam  fitfully  with  an  evil 
murderous  light,  and  while  he 
watches,  the  thick  veins  on  his 
neck  and  forehead  swell  and  stand 
out  like  knotted  cords.  Blood 
careers  in  a  wild  stream  to  his 
brain,  till  at  last  he  can  hardly 
see,  while  his  breath  comes  ever 
thicker  and  shorter.  He  pants 
and  gasps  for  breath  when  Loo's 
hand  rests  for  an  instant  on  the 
red  coat.  He  wrenches  his  neck- 
tie off",  for  he  is  choking  with  the 
eflbrt  to  contain  himself.  As 
Loo's  clear  eyes  drop  tears  his 
broad  chest  heaves  wildly  with  his 
heart's  mad  beats.  Swiftly,  sud- 
denly had  this  terrible  sight  come 
upon  him,  and  swiftly,  suddenly 
had  the  demon  of  furious  aveng- 
ing love  thrust  itself  before  hinu 
He  was  drunk  with  spirits  in- 
deed, but,  alas,  more  drunk  with 
the  vile  passion  of  a  raging  jeal- 
ousy !  O,  what  a  lovely  light  of 
tender  pity  in  Loo's  eyes  I  0, 
what  a  sweet  low  voice  of  comfort 
in  hers  as  she  speaks !  The  pity 
of  it  that  Billy  only  sees  the 
light  to  misread  it,  and  does  not 
hear  the  words ! 

'1  will  help  yer;  I  will  give 
yer  all  I've  got  in  the  house. 
Billy  'ull  not  mind  if  I  tells  him 
as  I  giv'd  the  money  to  Jeremy, 
He  knows  all  about  yer,  as  yer 
was  kind  to  me  at  Grabham's. 
O  lad,  them  mia'r'ble  days  is  all 
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over  for  me.  But,  Jeremy,  don't 
yer  never  go  for  to  steal  agen.  If 
you  puts  the  money  back  this 
time,  maybe's  it  'ull  be  a  wamin' 
to  yer.' 

Yes,  this  is  Loo's  companion 
of  earlier  days.  Jeremy  had  gone 
years  ago  as  a  drummer-boy  into 
the  army,  and  his  soldiering  for- 
tunes had  later  on  carried  him 
into  the  line.  It  was  years  since 
Loo  had  seen  him ;  but,  in  his 
trouble,  he  had  been  at  some 
pains  to  hunt  her  out.  Now  he 
had  come  to  her  for  help.  He 
had  stolen  money  from  an  officer's 
table,  and  had  spent  it  in  a  riotous 
debauch.  Awakened  the  next 
day  to  the  knowledge  of  disas- 
trous consequences,  he  sought  as- 
sistance to  replace  it.  The  poor 
weak  lad  had  laid  his  story 
before  his  old  girl  comrade,  and 
besought  her  pity  in  the  most 
abject  terms. 

The  bargee  lay  in  ambush,  as 
still  as  death,  save  for  his  hoarse 
breathing.  The  fierce  glitter  in 
his  eyes  could  not  be  put  out,  and 
every  tense  muscle  in  his  huge 
limbs  throbbed  with  the  desperate 
ache  of  restrained  forces.  To  him 
it  seemed  as  though  his  skin  was 
everywhere  a  ligature  too  tight  to 
endure.  The  bursting  sensation 
of  murderous  anger  kept  down  is 
a  pain  akin  to  no  other.  Each  of 
his  rough  hands  was  closed  firmly 
into  the  similitude  of  an  iron  knob. 
The  effort  to  wait  and  wreak  a  more 
terrible  vengeance  could  scarcely 
be  prolonged. 

At  last  it  is  over.  The  raging 
eyes,  devouring  every  movement 
of  the  pair  within,  see  Loo  point 
to  the  door,  after  placing  the  con- 
tents of  his  canvas  bag  in  the 
soldier's  hands.  Billy  does  not 
hear  her  say, 

*  Go  now,  and  put  it  back  at 
wonst.  To-morrow  yer  can  come 
and  thank  Willyum,  not  me.  I'll 
make  it  clear  wi'  him.     He  never 


were  one  to  be  mean  in  the  way 
of  helpin'  a  unfortunate  chap.' 

Loo's  gesture  of  dismissal  is  to 
Billy's  jealous  frenzy  a  proof  as 
strong  as  Holy  Writ,  probably  a 
good  deal  stronger.  She  is  send- 
ing this  man  away  by  an  indica- 
tion of  her  husband's  probable 
return.  As  Jeremy  rises  from 
his  kneeling  posture  Billy  drops 
back  into  the  dark  angle  of  the 
walL  In  this  way  he  misses  the 
sight  of  the  boyish  face — a  poor 
weak  face  it  is — with  red  eyelids 
and  sickly  complexion.  The  sol- 
dier comes  out  quickly,  leaving 
the  door  ajar  behind  him.  With 
the  light  yet  in  his  eyes,  he  does 
not  discern  a  figure  crouching  lo  w 
in  the  comer.  Billy  is  in  no 
hurry  to  settle  with  the  man — 
Loo's  lover — for  all  his  most  bitter 
fury  is  directed  g^ainst  his  wife. 
His  slow  brain,  excited  by  strong 
liquor,  turns  round  and  round  the 
thought  of  her  guilt,  till  proof  of 
a  damnable  nature  seemed  to 
stand  out  clear  before  him.  The 
soldier  might  have  paid  her  many 
visits  in  his  absence.  This  kind 
of  thing  might  have  gone  on  for 
days,  weeks,  months.  This  poor 
besotted  bargee  was  mad  with  the 
indescribable  anguish  of  a  terrible 
jealousy.  In  his  stupid  brain 
only  one  construction  of  Loo's 
looks  and  actions  could  form  itself. 
He  heard  the  soldier's  steps  go 
down  flight  after  flight  of  the 
staircase.  How  many  sleps  there 
seemed  to-night !  Surely  the 
flights  had  never  been  so  long 
before.  On  the  flags  below  at 
last  the  man's  steps  die  away,  and 
silence  reigns  in  the  darkness  of 
the  house  beneath.  Surely  the 
darkness  is  blacker  than  it  ever 
was  before;  most  certainly  the 
street  below  is  pretematurally 
still.  A  far-away  clock  chimes 
the  half  after  nine.  Billy  crept 
forward  for  the.  last  time,  and 
looked   in  at   the  window.      A 
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board  creaked  beneath  his  heavy 
boot,  hut  Loo,  standing  before 
the  fireplace,  is  putting  the  kettle 
on,  and  does  not  hear  it.  She 
stands,  looking  dreamily  into  the 
glowing  coal  without  moving, 
when  she  has  placed  it  Her 
bands  axe  clasped  loosely  before 
ber,  and  she  looks  anxious  and 
flORowful.  Something  in  her  at- 
titude increased  the  hunger  of 
Billj's  love.  He  moistened  his 
diy  lips  with  his  tongue,  he  un- 
clasped his  hands,  and  then — 
Loo  lifts  her  hand  for  a  moment 
to  dash  away  some  blinding  tears. 
KII7  has  never  been  so  late  as 
this  since  they  were  married.  Is 
he  going  back  to  his  old  courses  1 
How  she  wished  he  was  home ! 
Little  wife,  he  is  here.  What  is 
that  brutal  inflamed  thing,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  human  face,  looking 
down  at  her  ?  Whose  are  those 
eyes,  ao  wolfish  and  fierce,  with 
the  famished  gaze  of  despairing 
level  Alas,  who  can  read  as 
love  the  passionate  insanity  of 
jealousy  t  This  is  not  her  hus- 
band. Loo  starts  back  aghast 
from  the  fiendish  giant  who  stands 
over  her.  Too  late,  my  poor  girl  I 
He  sets  his  teeth,  with  an  in- 
aiticalate  sound  more  like  a  snarl 
than  any  human  utterance,  and 
leaps  upon  the  poor  iraH  thing 
like  the  wild  beast  that  he  now 
is.  He  devours  her  with  his 
eyes,  while  his  great  hand  is  like 
an  iron  gag  upon  her  mouth,  im- 
posbg  silence  to  her  probable 
dies.  His  breath  bums  her  face  ; 
and,  in  the  fury  of  his  rage,  evil 
woids,  cruel  accusations,  branding 
her  with  the  vilest  in  the  street, 
pour  from  his  lips,  accented  by 
coises.  Is  it  for  this  end,  my 
poor  Loo,  that  God  has  somehow 
kept  you  purer  than  the  rest 
about  you,  and  has  implanted  in  you 
s^Eange  instincts  of  goodness  which 
no  yUe  atmosphere  can  smother? 
Is  it  to  die  at  the  hands  of  a 
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jealous  ruffian  that  you  have 
stretched  out  saving  arms  of  love 
to  draw  the  unholy  one  firom  his 
degradation) 

Thicker  and  faster  comes  the 
torrent  of  foul  venomous  abuse 
from  Billy  in  the  hoarse  tones  of 
delirium.  Never  in  all  the  days 
of  his  fighting  renown  had  the 
'slasher'  of  Blackfriars  been  so 
terrible  to  see.  Loo's  uplifted 
eyes  —  as  innocent  as  the  day 
they  first  met  his — though  full  of 
terror,  yet  look  up  at  him.  She 
is  afraid,  but  not  ashamed.  She 
cannot  open  her  lips,  for  he  has 
planted  her  against  the  wall,  and 
holds  his  hand  pressed  against  her 
lips.  He  hurts  her  tender  lips — 
the  lips  which  have  always  smiled 
at  him,  always  been  loyal  in  every 
word.  At  last  there  comes  a 
pause.  In  the  silence  the  poor 
dumb  creature  prays,  with  an 
agonised  glance,  for  the  mercy  of 
speech.  81owly  there  follows  the 
sentence  of  her  doom. 

'Blast  yer!  1*11  put  yer  light 
out  1  I'll  break  your  pretty  neck, 
so  as  yer  shall  never  bend  it  over 
that  soldier  pal  of  youm,  and 
speak  lovin'  words  to  him  agen  ! 

Out  of  my  sight  with  yer  

withouta  prayer,  yer  d — -d 1' 

It  is  terrible.  She  is  not  able 
to  speak  a  word  of  explanation. 

With  one  hand  he  drags  her 
across  the  room  and  out  of  the 
door,  with  the  other  never  ceasing 
to  gag  her  mouth.  What  is  he 
going  to  do  with  her )  In  their 
wild  despair,  her  eyes  turn  to  him 
and  pray  for  the  power  of  a  word 
He  will  not  look  at  her  any  more. 
Never,  O  never,  will  speech  be 
suffered  to  you  again,  my  poor 
Loo,  until  it  is  too  late  1 

With  three  strides  he  has  the 
girl  at  the  door.  He  stands  now 
at  the  head  of  the  landing.  With 
a  steady  purpose,  he  lifts  her 
slight  form  above  the  balus- 
trade, and,  with  one  swift  motion 
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of  his  mighty  arms,  hurls  her 
into  the  abyss  of  darkness  below. 
Tive  flights  of  stairs ;  think  of  it ! 
She  falls  with  a  dull  thud  on  the 
stone  flagging  below.  A  low  sup- 
pressed scream  breaks  across  the 
stillness.  A  moment's  pause,  and 
then  the  sound  of  doors  opening, 
and  the  flash  of  lights  in  the  dark- 
ness beneath,  followed  by  ejacula- 
tions and  questions. 

'  Whafs  that  V  *  Lord  a-mussy, 
a  woman  tumbled  down  drunk  !' 
'No,  it  ain't ;  it's  murder  I'  *V^ell, 
I'm  blowed  if  Billy  Davis  hev'n't 
been  a-toeing  of  his  missis  I  I 
thought  it  'ud  come  to  this  afore 
long  1'  And  so  on  goes  the 
chorus. 

The  bargee  peers  timidly  over 
the  balustrade  at  his  work,  which 
the  lights  illuminate.  Only  a  heap 
of  dark  clothes  lying  quite  motion- 
less !  He  falls  back.  What? 
His  Loo  lying  there,  grievously 
hurt  by  him,  perhaps  done  to 
death!  His  Loo  dead!  The 
pretty  thing  that  had  come  to 
him  unsought,  of  her  own  free 
will,  bestowing  the  priceless  trea- 
sure of  her  love  upon  him  !  Little 
Loo,  whom  he  had  cherished  from 
childhood  to  wifehood,  lying  be- 
low helpless  and  voiceless,  per- 
haps without  ever  a  smile  or  joke 
again  for  him!  Better  to  have 
known  her  sinfuL  Slowly  the 
light  of  his  madness  fades  from 
his  eyes.  He  leans  against  the 
wall,  shuddering  with  acutespasms, 
like  one  who  has  a  sudden  death- 
ly chill.  They  are  moving  that 
inert  bundle  down-stairs.  Billy 
hears  groans,  and  then  a  succes- 
sion of  long  loud  screams.  That 
was  surely  not  Loo's  voice — so 
wild,  so  despairing,  and  full  of 
such  mortal  anguish  !  The  sweat 
of  a  great  despair  pours  down  the 
bargee's  face.  Again  he  looks 
over.  There  are  lights  upon  a 
table,  and  two  or  three  women 
loitering  in  the  passage.  The  dark 


heap  is  no  longer  there ;  but  there 
is  a  wet  and  glistening  pool  where 
Loo  lay  before.  Is  it  rain  drip- 
pings from  passengers  from  the 
street?  That  cannot  be,  for  the 
stars  are  shining  and  the  pave- 
ment is  dry. 

They  have  carried  the  girl  into 
an  untenanted  room  below,  and 
some  one  gives  directions  to  fetch 
a  doctor.  This  is  evidently  some- 
thing worse  than  an  ordinary  case 
of  *  toeing.'  and  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  hang  about  below  speak 
in  whispers  now.  The  doctor 
comes  speedily  from  a  neighbour- 
ing street,  and  Billy,  from  his 
post  up-stairs,  sees  his  arrival  He 
hears  the  echo  of  Loo's  sentence 
floating  about  amongst  the  crowd 
outside  the  room  where  she  lies. 

*  Her  face  are  all  smashed  in ; 
but  that  ain't  so  much  matter. 
Her  back  it's  broke,  and  she'll  be 
a  *'  stiflF  un  "  before  morning.  I 
thought  as  much  when  I  see  her 
doubled  up  all  of  a  heap.' 

Then  Billy  creeps  down  the 
stairs.  He  is  quite  sober  now, 
and  needs  not  to  hold  by  the 
clammy  wall,  except  for  the  ter- 
rible cold  chills  that  now  and 
again  paralyse  him.  The  doctor 
has  examined  Loo's  injuries,  and 
pronounced  her  doom.  But  he 
has  not  done  with  her  yet  He 
is  accustomed  to  deal  with  unruly 
and  lawless  people,  and  coroners 
are  stem  in  their  reproofs  towards 
medical  men.  There  has  been 
foul  play  here,  and  he  is  prepared 
to  deal  with  it. 

'  I  shall  take  this  woman's  de- 
position, for  I  believe  she  has 
been  murdered.  There  is  the 
mark  of  a  hand  upon  her  throat.' 

He  looks  round  the  room  at 
the  wild  crew,  at  the  coarse  un- 
sexed  women  and  blackguard 
men,  with  a  comprehensive  glance 
of  scrutiny.  None  of  them  flinch 
before  his  regard.  The  guilty  one 
is  not  here.     This  crowd  has  only 
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gathered  together,  &om  neigh- 
bouring houses,  to  868  a  girl  die, 
and  to  wituesa  if  she  dies  game,  a 
great  matter  in  these  parts.  They 
know  that  Loo  has  heard  her  fate 
from  the  doctor.  They  think 
that  it  ia  more  thah  probable  that 
she  will  wreak  her  revenge  on  her 
slayer,  and,  with  a  dying  confes- 
sion, sign  Billy's  death-warrant. 
She  was  a  stranger  to  most  of 
them,  for  she  had  shared  no  con- 
Tivial  gatherings  or  rowdy  fights, 
and  they  were  not  prepossessed  in 
£i?oar  of  one  who  had  kept  her- 
self aloof.  She  was  a  poor-spirited 
pale-faced  chit,  and  he,  Billy 
Davis,  would  deserve  what  he  got. 
Heshoald  have  taken  one  of  his 
own  sort  if  he  wanted  one  that 
would  not  tarn  against  him, 
Saddenly  at  the  back  of  the 
crowd,  in  the  doorway,  an  ap- 
parition appears — ^an  apparition 
indeed,  for  this  haggard -faced 
wild-ejed  man  looks  like  one 
newly  risen  from  the  dead.  He 
towers  above  them  all,  and  his 
eyes  rest  up6n  the  etili  figure  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  of  this  bare 
chamber^  propped  up  by  a  straw 
mattress,  while  he  draws  a  long 
shuddering  breath.  He  asks  no 
questions.  The  flare  of  tallow 
candles,  held  over  Loo's  head, 
shows  a  long  gash  down  the  side 
of  her  face  and  head.  There  are 
splashes  of  blood  on  the  boards. 
She  is  conscious,  and,  as  the  doc- 
tor stoops  over  her,  her  eyelids 
flutter.  He  is  moved  by  pity; 
for  she  is  young  and  delicate- 
looking,  not  of  the  mould  of  the 
womacJdnd  he  is  used  to  deal 
with.  ^  He  seeks  to  revive  her 
sinking  senses,  bathing  her  brow 
&&d  giving  her  strong  salts.  In 
Us  hand  he  has  paper  and  pencil, 
&nd  writes  down  her  words  as  she 
Mwwers  him. 

*  What  is  your  name,  my  dear  1* 

*Loo.' 

'Tour  surname  as  well,  I  mean.' 


*Loo.  I  b'long  to  WiUyum 
Davis.' 

*  You  are  married  to  him,  you 
mean ' — glancing  at  her  wedding- 
ring. 

*  Yes,  married ' — ^what  a  happy 
smile! — *at  the  Registry.  We 
went  to  EosherviUe  Gardings.' 
How  pitiful  the  wandering  words 
arel 

'How  did  the  accident  hap- 
pen 1  Who  pushed  you  down  the 
stairs  1' 

A  pause.  Loo  opens  her  eyes 
wide  with  a  supreme  e£fort.  What 
does  the  question  mean  1  It  will 
harm  Billy,  surely.  O,  the  dull 
brain,  the  giddy  senses,  and  fail- 
ing nerves  I  0,  for  the  power  to 
declare  him  guiltless  1 

*  I — I  failed  down — in  the  dark. 
There  warn't  no  moon,  and  no 
lighter  to  catch  me.' 

A  long,  an  audible  breath  of  relief 
passes  like  a  wave  over  the  crowd. 
They  look  at  one  another.  After 
all,  Billy  would  be  saved  his 
'stretching  match,'  and  the  girl 
would  die  gama 

The  doctor  lifts  Loo's  head,  and 
administers  a  cordial.  It  is  a 
blessed  momentary  relief,  which 
sends  back  life  to  Loo's  fluttering 
pulses.  Her  purpose  is  not  ac- 
complished yet.  She  tries  to  turn 
her  head  towards  the  onlookers. 
If  she  is  able,  she  must  prove 
Billy's  absence. 

'  Willyum — has  never — come 
home  to-night.  Won't  one  on 
yer  fetch  him — from  the  Neptune 
— and  tell  him — gentle — as  his 
Loo  is  a-dyin',  and  wants  a  word 
with  him  V 

The  crowd  parted,  as  if  in  an- 
swer to  her  prayer,  and  Billy 
made  his  way  towards  her.  He 
stooped  down  beside  her,  and  the 
girl  raised  her  feeble  eyelids,  and 
looked  at  him  with  the  gladness 
of  satisfied  love.  The  doctor  shut 
up  his  note-book  in  perplexity, 
gazing  in  speechless  surprise  at 
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the  pair,  who  seemed  so  altogether 
imconscious  of  spectators.  Was 
this  the  look  of  a  woman  towards 
her  murderer  1  Billy  lifts  her 
gently  from  the  ground,  and  lays 
her  across  his  knees.  She  does 
not  groan  at  his  touch,  though 
a  spasm  crosses  her  face.  He 
holds  her  close  in  his  great  arms, 
with  her  bleeding  wounded  face 
pressed  against  his  rough  cheek. 
A  fluttering  sigh  of  satisfaction 
stirred  her,  and  even  with  fast 
glazing  eyes  she  smiled  serenely. 

*  Vm  glad  as  you  comed  in  time, 
BiUy.  I  wants  to  tell  yer — as 
Jeremy  hey  been  to  see  me  sinst 
yer  went  away — ^this  momin'.  I 
gived  him  some  money — from 
your  bag.  He  were  in  trouble. 
He'll  tell  all  to-morrow,  when 
I'm  gone.  Don't  be  angered  with 
him — he  were  good  to  me  when 
I  were  a  little  un.  Willyum — I 
am  sorry — as  I'm  a-goin'  to  leave 
yer — and— I  wants  to  tell  yer 
now — as  I  hev  been — very  happy 
sinst  I  Vlonged  you.  What  a 
pity  I  failed  down  agen — ^in  the 
dark-!  Don't  never  go  for  to  say 
as  you — • 

With  a  parting  breath  of  loyalty, 
little  Loo  fell  back  speechless  for 
evermore.    Billy's  light  went  out 


in  his  arms,  and  belongs  to  an- 
other kingdom  now.  Had  she 
lived  here  in  vaini  Ah,  who 
can  say  f 

Billy  is  degraded  now  to  the 
lowest  rank  of  profligate  baigees. 
He  is  dangerous  in  his  cups,  and 
equally  so  if  he  is  ever  out  of 
them.  His  brawls  and'  brutal  * 
assaults  are  evermore  frequent 
He  is  detained  for  longer  periods 
for  the  good  of  his  country ;  but 
every  visit  to  prison  seems  to 
harden  him  into  more  desperate 
ways.  He  was  never  tried  for 
Loo's  murder.  There  was  none 
to  accuse  him,  and  none  had  seen 
that  ghastly  deed.  Has  he  for- 
gotten his  young  wife  f  It  is  ten 
years  since  her  light  went  out; 
and  in  these  times  Billy  'goes 
along  of  Molly.'  He  drowns  all 
recollection  in  drink;  yet  now 
and  again  I  believe  there  come 
terrible  moments  in  the  early 
dawn,  when,  staggering  down  to 
his  baige,  he  sees  once  more  a 
vision  of  a  little  child  seated  there. 
The  light  of  other  days  shines 
with  pity  upon  the  poor  dissolute 
wretch  out  of  forgiving  eyes,  and 
a  voice  he  never  can  forget  says 
softly  to  him,  '  I  b'longs  to  you.* 

HENBT  KIKO. 


PUIU, 

BY    THE    QUEEN  OF   BOUMANIA. 
{TroMiaied  by  Helen  Zimmem.) 


MiHY   penona   may  have    read 
(jnite  recently  in  the  papers  how 
^oae  leporters  who  tiayelled  with 
ike  new   Orient    Express   train 
from  Paris  to  Constantinople  a# 
nved  at  Bncharest  just  at  tiie  mo- 
ment when  the  Kiog  and  Queen 
of  Boumania  were  inaugurating 
their  newly-erected  summer  palace 
in  the  Cajqpathians.     Castell  Pel- 
eech  is  the  name  of  this  building, 
whoee  architecture  is  a  fantastic 
medley  of   the  Eoumanian   and 
iDddiseval  German  styles.   It  owes 
this  Dame  to  a  chattering  mountain 
stream  that  foams  and  tumbles 
beneath  its  walls.    On  its  banks 
the  Queen  of  this  land  has   sat 
many  hours,  listening  to  the  fan- 
tastic Boumanian  folk-tales  bab* 
bled   by   the  loquacious   brook; 
and  the  results  she  has  collected 
into  a  volume^  under  the   title, 
Tales  of  the  Felesch.     They  are, 
yriik  one  exception,  the  folk-le- 
gends of  her  kingdom,  admirably 
told.     The    Queen    is  a    gifted 
poet  and  story-teller,  and  under 
her   nom  de  plume   of  Carmen 
Sylva  has  acquired  fame  in  Ger- 
many, for  she  is  a  German  prin- 
cess, and  German  is  the  tongue 
in  which  she  writes.     But   she 
lores  her  new  Fatherland  fondly, 
and  is  ever  anxious  to  raise  it  in 
the  opinion  of  Europe.     The  last 
tale  in  the  Pelesch  volume  is  her 
own  invention;  she  calls  it  *Puiu.' 
It  is  the  Boumanian  for  my  soul, 
my  darling,  the  name  those  proud 
Latins  of  the  East  give  to  their 
cherished  country;  and  under  this 
name  she  has  writi;en  a  graceful 
fiury-tale,  with  the  idea  of  show- 


ing the  struggles  and  difficulties 
undergone  by  this  newly-created 
kingdom  before  it  could  take  its 
pla^  among  its  jealous  elder 
brethren** 

PUIU. 

Eabth  was  a  glorious  woman 
who  had  many  mighty  sons  and 
daughters.  She  was  ever  think- 
ing how  she  could  render  her 
cMldren  happy,  and  gave  to  each 
a  garden  of  his  own  and  a  lan- 
guage apart  from  the  rest.  The 
eldest  received  the  warmest,  most 
luxuriant  gardens,  shaded  by  palm- 
trees,  into  which  the  sun  ever 
shone.  But  as  they  continued  to 
increase,  their  domains  were  push- 
ed further  away  towards  the  west 
and  north,  where  the  sun  did  not 
shine  down  so  warmly,  and  which, 
therefore,  had  to  be  cultivated 
with  more  industry. 

Some  received  gardens  in  the 
mountains,  others  amid  the  ever- 
lasting snows,  others  on  islands 
in  the  sea.  But  there  were  some 
of  them  quite  content  with  their 
share ;  and  since  their  strange 
mother  had  given  to  each  a  spe- 
cial speech,  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters did  not  understand  each  other 
well  For  this  cause,  strife  and 
battle  often  arose  among  them, 
and  the  blood  of  her  own  chil- 
dren ran  into  the  maternal  lap. 
After  a  while  the  Earth  brought 

♦  Those  interested  in  storiea  by  the 
Queen  of  Roumania  'are  referred  to  a 
charming  volume  of  tales  from  her  pen, 
Dublished  this  Christmas  by  Fisher  Unwin 
Snder  the  title  of  PUgrim  &»rrovf,  and 
also  translated  by  Miss  Helen  Zimmem.  — 
Ed.  London  Society. 
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forth  a  loTely  little  daughter,  with 
large  dark  eyes  shaded  by  black 
lashes  and  arched  over  by  black 
eyebrows,  with  a  waving  forest 
of  dark  hair,  a  row  of  pearls 
behind  her  ruddy  lips,  a  body 
so  slim  that  it  could  have  been 
drawn  through  a  ring ;  and  little 
feet  on  which  she  danced  along, 
as  though  she  never  touched  the 
ground. 

For  this,  her  youngest  bom, 
the  Earth  desired  to  prepare  a 
fair  portion.  Between  the  far- 
stretching  gardens  of  her  power- 
ful brothers,  and  protected  by 
them,  she  received  a  beautiful 
little  domain,  bordered  by  the 
mountains,  a  river,  and  the  sea, 
flooded  by  the  sun,  fertilised  by 
the  rain,  refreshed  by  the  snow  ; 
filled  with  rushing  streams,  green 
fields,  and  smiling  vineyards.  To 
this  the  mother  added  a  soft 
speech,  melodious  like  music. 

Now  when  charming  Puiu 
danced  along  singing,  a  wreath 
of  red  flowers  pressed  on  her 
curly  hair,  earth  and  sky,  sun 
and  field  jejoiced,  and  all  grew 
and  blossomed  towards  the  laugh-' 
ing  queen  who  had  no  need  to 
move  hex  hand. 

But  the  elder  children  looked 
with  envy  on  the  fair  Puiu,  for 
whom  Mother  Earth  had  such  a 
preference  that  she  was  wont  to 
serve  her  best.  She  forgot  that 
her  children  ever  lived  at  strife 
with  one  another,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  good  guardians  to 
the  tender  girl.  They  were  wild 
and  vehement,  and  whenever  the 
little  sister  planted  her  garden, 
the  strong  brothers  came  and 
robbed  her  of  her  fruit  and 
flowers;  or  they  were  at  strife 
with  one  another,  and  because 
Puiu's  garden, lay  in  their  midst 
they  often  chose  it  for  their  fight- 
ing-ground, when  it  was  trodden 
down  sadly  and  made  desert. 

Puiu  did  try  to  resist  her  bro- 


thers, but  in  wrestling  she  was 
always  overcome.  Then  others 
came  unasked  to  her  aid,  who 
only  prolonged  the  combat  and 
wrenched  many  a  piece  of  garden 
from  their  sister,  '  since  she  was, 
after  all,  too  weak  to  plant  so 
much/  they  pleaded  in  their  ex- 
cuse. 

At-  last  one  brother  overcame 
her  wholly,  put  her  in  chains,  and 
commanded  that  she  should  give 
into  his  hands  the  best  things  of 
her  garden. 
'  So  fair  Puiu  walked  in  chains, 
and  her  songs  sounded^  so  sad 
that  they  cut  Mother  Earth  to 
the  heart  She  planted  her  gar- 
den indolently  and  carelessly,  for 
which  the  brother  who  had  made 
her  his  slave  scolded  and  beat 
her.  She  looked  on  indifierently 
when  the  other  brothers  fought 
in  it.  No  one  thought  of  her. 
Sometimes  they  promised  to  free 
her,  but  they  always  left  her  in 
chains  as  before. 

One  day  she  was  lying  asleep 
among  the  flowers.  She  had  laid 
her  arm  under  her  head,  so  that 
it  rested  on  her  chains.  Her  long 
lashes  were  heavy  with  tears,  and 
from  out  her  lips  ever  and  anon 
there  stole  a  sigh,  which  fled,  to- 
gether with  the  odour  of  the 
flowers,  into  the  dim  distance. 

Then  there  sounded  from  out 
the  deep  the  voice  of  the  mother, 
now  soft  like  to  a  gentle  breeze, 
then  ever  louder  like  to  rolling 
thunder.  The  ground  trembled; 
the  sleeper  awoke. 

*  Puiu  !*  sounded  the  mother's 
voice,  *  why  despair  thus  ?  Listen 
to  me  and  learn.  In  the  silent 
night  file  your  chains  slowly, 
gently,  so  that  no  one  perceives 
it,  untU  I  give  you  a  signal  to  let 
them  drop  oflf.* 

Many  a  long  night  did  Puiu 
file,  and  in  doing  so  she  grtdw 
strong  and  agile,  for  the  chains 
were  well  forged  and  had  to  be 
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strongly  filed,  and  yet  gently  and 
ftkilfolly  that  none  might  perceive 
it;  foi  once  the  brother  had 
noticed  the  filing,  and  had  made 
ibe  chains  stronger  than  before. 

At  last  the  work  waa  done,  and 
Puia  stood  upon  a  menntain-top, 
awaiting  her  mother*s  voice  which 
as  yet  did  not  sound,  so  that  she 
stamped  her  little  feet  with  im- 
pitience,  and  bit  her  gleaming 
plaits  of  hair  with  her  pearly 
white  teeth 

She  still  had  a  memory  left  of 
what  liberty  was  like,  and  she 
tembJed  with  longing  after  it. 

Then  a  new  strife  arose,  and 
one  brother  stormed  through  her 
garden  to  overwhelm  another. 
But  he  who  had  enslaved  Puiu 
etood  firm  of  foot,  so  that  there 
arose  a  terrible  wrestling  between 
bim  and  the  intruder,  who  was 
like  to  be  overthrown.  Puiu 
stood  by  looking  on,  and  raised 
ber  arms  so  that  her  chains 
clinked.  Then  a  voice  thundered 
from  the  depths, 
*  It  is  now  time  !* 
With  a  cry  of  joy  the  maid 
shook  free  her  lovely  arms,  the 
chains  fell  to  the  ground,  and, 
with  a  strength  she  never  thought 
to  wield,  she  tore  up  a  rock,  and 
burled  it  into  space,  striking 
the  brother  who  had  caused  her 
ao  mnch  woe,  and  breaking  his 
limbs. 

Then  she  stood  up  in  the  sun- 
shine in  her  full  beauty,  looked 
down  on  the  chains  at  her  feet, 
looked  across  at  her  punished 
oppressor  and  down  into  her  gar- 
den, which  for  the  first  time  had 
become  ber  free  possession.  She 
sniiled,  while  the  bosom  of  the 
«artb  trembled  for  joy  at  sight  of 
ber  lovely  child.  And  from  the 
ssa  there  came  a  gentle  wind  that 
P^yed  with  her  locks  and  sang  a 
^^  of  triumph  through  her 
''^stling  woods. 
Bat  ber  brothers  were  overcome 


with  surprise,  and  dumbfounded, 
and  would  not  believe  that  little 
despised  Puiu  had  really  flung 
that  rock.  Most  of  them  were 
discontent  thereat,  and  began  to 
scold  and  threaten  anew. 

'You  destroyed  mj  favourite 
brother.' 

*  You  have  spoiled  all  our  plea- 
sure in  the  great  strife.' 

'  What  had  you  to  meddle  for  t 
Gould  you  not  look  on  as  before  V 

Puiu  was  silent,  but  touched 
her  arms  that  so  long  had  borne 
the  heavy  chains. 

The  brothers  could  not  grow 
accustomed  to  her  awakening, 
and  the  victorious  one  took  away 
a  piece  of  her  garden,  saying, 

*  You  did  not  cultivate  it.* 
The    vanquished   gave  her    a 

piece,  saying, 

'I  could  do  nothing  with  it, 
do  you  try.' 

And  all  the  others  began  to 
meddle  with  her  garden,  to  blame 
this  and  that,  and  demanded  of  her 
that  she  should  make  it  different. 

Puiu  answered  defiantly, 

*  What  does  my  garden  concern 
your 

But  the  brothers  seized  her  two 
arms,  and  led  her  from  bed  to 
bed,  from  path  to  path,  and  forced 
her  to  plant  it  thus  and  not  other- 
wise. 

She  frowned,  and  tears  of  anger 
welled  up  into  her  eyes,  but  it 
availed  her  nothing ;  the  stronger 
brothers  were  resolved  to  break 
her  pride,  and  held  her  in  their 
painful  iron  grip,  shaking  their 
weapons,  and  threatening  her 
with  fetters. 

At  last  the  weary  work  was 
done,  and  Puiu  shook  herself  free, 
ran  into  the  mountains,  where 
none  would  see  her,  and  threw 
herself  weeping  on  to  the 
ground. 

*  0  mother,  mother,'  she  cried, 
*  how  ill  do  you  act  by  me !    You 
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have  giyen  me  a  hot  hearty 
Boaiing  thoughts,  and  a  lovely 
garden,  but  added  nnto  them 
weak  limbs.  Shame  and  abase- 
ment are  my  lot.  If  yon  desired 
.that  I  should  die,  -why  did  you 
create  mef 

There  sounded  an*  answer  from 
the  deeps,  solemn  and  stem — 

*Have  I  not  protected  you 
hitherto  1    It  was  not  for  naught 


that  I  made  you  so  rich,  gave 
you  such  beauty,  such  sweet 
speech,  and  soaring  thoughts.  You 
are  to  live  and  prosper  in  power 
and  dignity,  and  you  will  rejoice 
the  world  with  the  fulness  of 
your  fruits.' 

Then  Puiu  raised  herself  from 
the  ground  and  gazed  far  out  into 
the  distance^  and  in  her  dreamy 
eyes  a  great  future  was  reflected. 


MOONLIGHT. 


Qlad  and  still  I  lie,  and  see  the  full-orbed  moon  above, 
Reading  in  the  spangled  ether  only  '  Love,  love,  love  f 

Living  o'er  the  olden  story,  this  effulgent  moon 
Is  Diana  robed  in  glory — I'm  Endymion. 

She  has  written  me  this  letter,  which  she  holds  above ; 
So  I  read  upon  the  ether  only  *  Love,  love,  love !' 

0  my  queen,  my  bride  elected,  look  into  mine  eyes ; 
See  my  answer  there  reflected  from  your  starry  skies ! 


TOLD  BY  A  MARINE. 


TflSRE  was  not  a  smarter  man  in 
her  Majesty's  service  than  Private 
Thomas  Staples  of  the  Eojal 
Marine  light  Infantry,  stationed 
on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Cock- 
•lioop,  in  Plymouth  Harbour. 
Whether  on  duty  or  off  duty; 
whether  going  through  the  bayo- 
net-exercise in  reviei^-time,  or 
keeping  wicket  at  a  cricket-match ; 
whethei  in  heavy  marching  order 
or  presiding  in  his  shirt- sleeves 
at  tiie  weekly  meeting  of  the  *  Ma- 
rine Sons  of  Harmony,'  Thomas 
Staples  was  the  smartest  man. 
^verj  one  said  that  he  would 
have  received  his  commission 
long  ago  bat  for  the  fatal  stum- 
bling-block that  his  education 
^  been  neglected,  and  that  he 
conld  Bcarcely  read,  and  was  utter- 
ly nnable  to  write.  So  Private 
Thomas  Staples  he  remained,  with 
two  medals  on  his  breast,  twenty 
years'  service  to  his  credit,  and 
jot  an  entry  in  the  defaulters' 
book  to  his  debit. 

-^d  there  was  probably  no 
more  unpopular  and  *  better  hated ' 
officer  in  her  Majesty's  service 
Jhanlieutenant  Coppin,R.M.L.I., 
^tely  appointed  to  H.M.S.  Cock- 
^^p.  His  very  messmates  dis- 
"ked  him ;  for  without  possessing 
^  *tom  of  brains  himself^  he  was 
^^  laying  down  the  law  to  men 
^y  years  his  superiors  both  in 
*^^ce  and  in  age ;  was  conceited, 
"pmentative,  and  devoted  the 
Jf^ole  of  his  energies  to  the  cul- 
^^ation  of  his  personal  appear- 
^^  and  to  the  exaction  of  the 
^?^l€st  minutiae  of  routine  and 
^ipline  from  the  men  under 
T^  So,  from  his  cantankerous 
^position,  and  his  jerky  strut- 


ting manner,  he  gained  the  sobri- 
quet of  *  Cocky  Coppin.'  The 
very  boys  in  Plymouth  called  him 
'Cocky'  as  he  swaggered  along, 
eyeglass  fixed  and  cane  dangling ; 
lus  brother  officers  in  the  gun- 
room called  him  'Cocky'  to  hia 
face;  and  the  men  of  course 
called  him  'Cocky'  behind  his 
back. 

Extremes  generally  meet;  and 
no  other  explanation  can  be  given 
for  the  fact  that  ere  a  month  had 
elapsed  since  Lieutenant  Coppin's 
appointment  to  the  Cockahoop 
he  and  Private  Thomas  Staples 
became  enemies.  To  the  average 
martial  mind  it  would  seem  infra 
dig.  for  a  gentleman  and  an  officer 
to  make  an  enemy  of  a  humble 
private;  but  that  Coppin  made 
an  enemy  of  Staples  was  as  patent 
to  every  eye  as  the  sunset  gun's 
existence  was  patent  to  every  ear. 
The  only  reason  ever  given  was 
that  Coppin  could  find  no  fault 
with  Staples;  and  men  of  Cop- 
pin's  amiable  disposition,  if  they 
can  find  no  faults,  create  them. 
But  Coppin  had  another  reason, 
and  a  very  good  one.  Christmas- 
time was  approaching,  and  the 
men  were  looking  forward  to  the 
indulgences  usually  extended  to 
them  at  that  period — leave  for  a 
week  to  run  home,  relaxation  from 
duties,  suspension  of  drills,  and  so 
on;  and  Private  Thomas  Staples 
was  looking  forward  to  spend  at 
least  his  Christmas  Day  at  the 
house  of  a  very  old  friend  of  his, 
one  Powell,  a  well-to-do  farmer  at 
a  village  some  two  or  three  miles 
out  of  Plymouth,  Now,  Farmer 
Powell  had  a  fair  daughter,  Dor* 
ance,  and  to  Dorance  Tom  Staples 
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had  been  engaged  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  to  Dorance  it  was 
Tom  Staples's  intention  to  I  e  mar- 
ried at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
he  would  be  entitled  to  retire  from 
the  service  with  "a  pension,  which, 
with  his  savings,  would  enable 
him  to  live  comfortably  enough, 
without  fear  of  starvation  or 
the  workhouse.  Any  girl  would 
have  been  proud  of  Tom,  not- 
withstanding the  forty  years  he 
carried,  for  he  was  as  straight- 
made  and  as  upright  as  the  drill- 
sergeant  himself,  had  an  honest 
laugh  and  a  cheery  brown  face 
which  did  any  one  good  to  look 
at,  and,  better  than  anything,  was 
a  sober,  steady,  simple-minded  < 
fellow  who  divided  his  world  into 
two  spheres — Duty  and  J)orance. 
And  the  man  who  would  not 
have  been  proud  of  Dorance 
would  scarcely  rank  as  a  man. 
More  than  one  hard-riding  young 
squire,  with  broad  acres  and  big 
balances,  fell  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  the  pretty  girl  with  the 
wavy  brown  hair  and  the  neat 
ankle,  whom  they  saw  milking 
the  cows — farmer  damsels  milk 
cows  in  Devonshire  even  in  these 
days  of  a^stheticism  and  higher 
education — or  tending  the  flowers, 
as  they  rode  to  the  meet  or  walked 
to  cover.  And  more  than  one 
man,  with  something  more  than 
plain  *  ;Mr.'  before  his  name,  had 
asked  the  farmer  for  his  daughter ; 
but  the  answer  in  all  cases  was 
the  same — *My  daughter  is  en- 
gaged, sir.  Many  thanks  for  your 
condescension,  and  —  good  day.' 
For  Farmer  Powell  was  one  of 
the  old  sort,  who  spoke  what  he 
thought,  who  thought  pretty  sen- 
sibly on  subjects  which  came 
within  his  province,  and  who  de- 
claimed violently  in  his  hard, 
terse  Anglo  Saxon  against  the 
prevalent  hobby  amongst  farmers 
^to  wander  away  frona  their  busi- 
ness  and    explore   regions   witt 


which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
'  Dern  your  politics !'  he  would 
say.  *  I  m  for  the  Queen  and  the 
country  and  the  Church,  arid  I 
don't  want  to  know  nothin' 
about  anything  else  of  that  kind. 
There  ain't  a  man  in  England  as 
can  teach  me  nothing.about  short- 
horns, or  land,  or  grain,  or  roots  ; 
and  as  I'm  a  farmer,  and  proud 
of  it,  I  don't  know  what  call  I 
have  to  mix  myself  up  with  your 
politics.' 

And  yet  those  who  were  inti- 
mate with  Farmer  Powell  knew 
that  he  was  a  much  better  read 
man  than  many  of  far  higher  social 
position,  that  he  could  quote 
Addison,  and  *  Captain  Steele,'  as 
he  called  him,  and  Dickens  *  by 
the  yard,'  and  that  he  was  known 
to  repeat  whole  chapters  of  Ma- 
caulay — his  favourite  author — if 
called  upon. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  upon 
Christmas  Day,  the  only  Marine 
officer  on  duty  was  Lieutenant 
Coppin.  As  was  usual,  a  parade 
was  ordered  of  all  ranj^s,  previous 
to  the  dismissal  of  those  who  had 
obtained  leave  of  absence.  With 
the  majority  of  officers  this 
Christmas  Day  parade  was  a 
matter  of  but  a  few  minutes ;  bat 
Coppin,  *  drest  in  a  little  brief 
authority,'  converted  it  into  a 
regular  inspection.  He  noted  a 
buckle  loose  here,  a  waistbelt  a 
button  too  high  there,  he  dis- 
covered dirt  in  rifle  breeches,  the 
men  were  badly  sized,  or  the  rear 
rank  did  not  step  back  smartly 
enough  at  the  word  *  Fours  1'  So 
he  re-sized  them,  he  put  them 
through  the  manual,  then  through 
the  firing  exercise,  and  would 
probably  have  made  them  march 
past  in  slow,  quick,  and  double 
time,  had  there  been  room  enough 
on  the  deck  of  the  Cockahoop. 
The  men  went  through  the  un- 
necessary ordeal  as  British  soldiers 
always  do,  steadily  and  silently. 
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Coppin  coold  find  no  fault  So 
he  made  them  '  Stand  easy.'  As 
thej  *  stood  easy,'  and  the  lieu- 
tenant swaggering  up  and  dowif  in 
front  of  the  line,  meditating  what 
farther  chance  he  could  give  them 
of  provoking  his  displeasare,  a 
distinct  Yoice  sang  out,  '  Cocky 
Coppin  ? 

He  stopped  short,  half-delighted 
at  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
lum  for  venting  his  ill-temper, 
wd  half-mad  at  the  nature  of  the 


'Attention!'  he  roared  out. 
The  men  sprang  to  attention. 
'Who  said  thatf  he  continued. 
There  was  no  reply.  'I  insist 
QpoQ  finding  out  who  said  that.' 
Still  no  reply.  'Then  I  know 
who  it  was — Sergeant  Cox,  take 
two  file  and  march  Private  Sta- 
ples to  the  cells.'  Tom  Staples, 
bringbg  his  rifle  to  the  shoulder, 
would  have  spoken,  hat  the 
angiy  Lieatenant  waved  his  hand 
and  said,  •  Not  a  word !  I've 
long  wanted  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  example  of 
yoQ ;  80  you'll  just  pass  the  next 
twehe  hours  in  the  cells,  and 
rU  have  you  tried  next  week  for 
insolence  and  insuhordination.' 

So  poor  Tom  Staples  was 
marched  off  to  the  ceUs,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  having  gratified  his 
wish,  dismissed  the  company. 

As  Tom  sat  in  durance  vile, 
&^  the  first  time  daring  his 
niilitaiy  career,  he  felt  the  spirit 
of  mutiny  rise  within  him.  *  Get 
out  of  this  I  will,'  he  thought; 
*bathow1  If  I  could  find  an- 
other officer  I'd  tell  him  all  ahout 
it;  hut  then  he'd  only  say  that 
lie  was  very  sorry,  that  he  was 
not  on  duty,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  for  him  to  interfere  with 
the  act  of  a  brother  officer.  How 
can  I  do  it  f 

He  sat  ruminating  for  some 
^e  between  the  two  guns  of 
ttie  lower  deck  which,  on  board 


H.H.9.  Cockahoop,  formed  the 
'  ceUs,'  when,  as  the  sentry's  back 
was  turned,  he  eaw  a  figure 
crawling  behind  one  of  the  gun- 
carriages  ;  then  he  heard  a  voice 
say, 

'  Tom,  old  man,  get  this  side 
next  time  sentry  turns  his  back.' 

He  then  saw  Will  Thompson, 
a  young  Londoner,  who  had  but 
recently  enlisted,  but  who  had 
taken  a  violent  fancy  to  Tom,  and 
who  was  to  a  great  extent  his 
protSgS, 

'Tom^  old  man,  it  was  my 
parrot  who  sung  out  "Cocky 
Coppin/'  I  know  you  want  to 
be  off  to  Ridgway  Farm  to-night. 
I  don't  care  a  bit  where  I  spend 
my  Christmas,  and  I'm  the  proper 
man  to  be  in  the  cells.  So  you 
slip  away  to  where  I  am,  and  I'll 
take  your  place.' 

At  first  Tom  would  not  hear  of 
the  scheme  ;  but  Will  Thompson 
was  so  persistent  that  he  finally 
assented,  and  in  a-  few  'minutes 
Tom  was  a  free  man  and  Will 
Thompson  was  prisoner.  It  was 
not  *  Dover  Jim*  the  sentry's 
business  to  know  who  his 
prisoner  was.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  march  up  and  down  for 
a  given  space  of  time,  and  as  the 
lower  deck  was  very  dark,  he 
could  hardly  tell  whether  it  was 
Tom  Staples  he  was  guarding  or 
the  Port  Admiral  himself. 

At  five  o'clock,  when  the  offi- 
cers' Christmas  dinner  was  in  full 
swing,  Tom  put  off  for  shore 
with  a  boat  full  of  liberty  men. 

'  Hullo !  Tom,  old  man,  how 
did  you  get  out  V  was  the  general 
question. 

*  Never  you  mind,  mates,*  he 
answered.  *  Cocky  Coppin's  all 
very  well,  but  he  ain't  going  to 
do  me  out  of  ray  Christmas  run 
ashore.  It  was  Will  Thompson's 
parrot  that ,  sung  out  **  Cocky 
Coppin ''  on  parade,  and  Will  , 
Thompson's  serving  my  time  out, 
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and  no  one'U  be  any  the  wiser, 
for  yon  may  take  your  Alfred 
Davy  that  '*  Cocky  "  will  b4  too 
full  to  twig  the  exchange.' 

There  was  a  general  roar  of 
laughter  at  this,  and  the  men, 
putting  their  backs  into  the  work, 
soon  brought  the  boat  up  to  the 
Hoe. 

It  was  a  wild  night,  and  the 
drifts  of  snow  blew  straight  into 
Tom's  face  as  he  plodded  sturdily 
on  to  Eidgway  Farm.  There 
would  be  a  warm  welcome,  he 
knew,  at  his  journey's  end,  and 
he  was  to  have  an  evening's  hap- 
piness with  his  sweetheart ;  so  he 
plunged  his  hands  into  his  great- 
coat pockets,  and  forgot  all  about 
the  Lieutenant  and  Will  Thomp- 
son and  the  bad  weather. 

And  of  course  Dorance  was  the 
first  to  meet  him  as  he  ploughed 
his  way  up  to  the  farmhoiise-door, 
Dorance,  smiling  and  dressed  in 
her  Sunday  garments,  with  the 
burly  old  farmer  behind  her. 

*  Why,  Tom,'  Dorance  said,  *  we 
thought  you  never  were  coming.' 

'Nor  did  J,  lass,'  said  Tom, 
*  and  nor  did  Lieutenant  Coppin.' 

'And  I  say,  dam  l;hat  lieu- 
tenant Coppin  i'  broke  in  the  deep 
voice  of  the  farmer.  *  He  was  a- 
messin'  about  here  yesterday.' 

'  Lieutenant  Coppin  was  about 
here  yesterday  V  repeated  Tom. 

*  Yes,  that  he  were,'  replied  the 
farmer ;  *  but  just  you  come  in, 
and  get  some  of  that  snow  eff,  and 
rU  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

So  Tom  entered  straight  into 
the  family  circle  around  the  log- 
fire  assembled,  every  member  of 
which  circle  knew  Tom  well,  and 
greeted  him  cheerily,  the  men 
with  sturdy  grips  of  the  hand, 
and  the  women  with  hearty  sa- 
lutes on  the  cheek;  for  every 
woman  knew  that  Tom  was  en- 
gaged to  Dorance  Powell,  and 
Dorance  was  far  too  sensible  a 
girl  to  take  offence  because  he 


kissed  half  a  dozen  women  in  her 
presence.  And  as  Tom  was  tidy- 
ing himseKup  a  bit  in  the  far- 
mer's bedroom,  the  ^d  man  con- 
tinued, 

'Yes,  Tom,  the  Lieutenant's 
been  a-messing  about  here.  JSo 
he  has  for  some  time  past,  but  I 
didn't  like  to  tell  you.' 

'Not  after — '  asked  Tom,  sur- 
prised. 

'Yes,'  answered  the  farmer, 
'  after  Dorance.  He  spoke  to  lier 
once  or  twice,,  and  1  think  she 
boxed  hilb  ears  the  last  time ;  any- 
ways, when  he  come  here  yester- 
day, I  says  to  him,  says  I,  "Look. 
here,  sir,  you  may  be  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  and  I  don't  say 
you  ain't,  but  I  do  say  that  my 
Dorance  ain't  for  the  like  of  you. 
She's  give  away  already."  And 
out  he  goes,  with  as  bad  a  look 
on  him  as  I  ever  saw  on  any 
man.' 

'  Then  that's  why  he's  had  such 
a  down  on  me  lately,'  said  Tom. 
'  He's  always  been  a- finding  fault 
with  me,  and  to-day  he  stopped 
my  leave,  only  I — I  got  away — ' 

'  Got  away  !'  said  the  farmer  in 
alarm;  'you  dont  mean  to  say 
you've  been  and  deserted  !' 

'  Not  exactly,'  answered  Tom ; 
'  but  I  got  away,  so  don't  you  ask 
any  questions.' 

To  describe  the  Christmas  din- 
ner which  followed  would  be  to 
tread  in  well-worn  footsteps.  Suf- 
fice it,  therefore,  to  say  that  Far- 
mer Powell  in  no  way  belied  the 
proverbial  reputation  of  Devon- 
shire farmers  for  hospitality ;  that 
Tom  Staples  was  supremely  happy 
seated  next  Dorance,  and  that  it 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  do 
justice  to  the  varied  and  ample 
fare  set  before  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  answer  the  questions 
and  parry  the  good-humoured 
witticisms  which  were  showered 
upon  him;  and  that  the  farmer 
himself,  seated  in  an  old  arm- 
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chair   vhich    an    ancestor   had 
hrooglLt  from  Spain  in  the  old 
baceaneenng  days,  looked  the  pic- 
taie  of  a  aUdvart  English  host. 
In  Uie  intervals  of  talk  and  laugh- 
ter, the  storm  conld  be  heard  bat- 
tering against  the  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  bnt  the  farmer  poshed  the 
cider-bowl  round,  and  swore  that 
Tern  should  have  an  escort  of 
thirty  men  back  to  the  Hoe  if  he 
vantied  it.     And  when  the  ladies 
withdrew,  the  farmer,  Tom,  and 
the  two  or  three  other  male  guests 
diew  their  chairs  nearer  to  the 
fire,  lit  their  pipes,  and  fell  a- 
thinking.     It  is  surprising  how 
much  men  think  after  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  how  repulsive  for  the 
fint  few  minutes  is  any  sound 
that  breaks  the  silence  of  medita- 
tion ;  and  so  the  farmer,  and  Tom, 
and  the  others  sat  with  their  feet 
on  the  fender,  puffing  away  vigor- 
oxudy,   now  and  then    applying 
themselves  to  the  cider,  but  each 
man  thinking  as  profoundly,  and 
looking  as  stem,  as  if  the  weight 
of  an  empire  was  on  his  shoulders. 
Fanner  Powell  broke  the  silenee. 
'Well,   Tom,    lad,*    he    said, 
'you're  a-goin'  to  give  up  sodger- 
ing,  and  you're  argoin'  to  settle 
down,  like  f 

*  Hope  so,  farmer,'  replied  Tom. 
'I've  had  a  good  spell  of  duty, 
uid  I  think  I  may  say  I've  earned 
a  rest.' 

'Why,  dam  it  all,  man,'  said 
the  farmer, '  of  coorse  yew  have. 
Them  two  bits  of  meted  on  your 
coat  don't  go  for  nothing.  And 
what  I  says  is,  gentlemen,'  this  to 
the  other  thinkers  and  smokers, 
*that  if  any  man  in  this  world 
deserves  a  good  rest  and  a  good 
wife—' 

'They  doan't  always  go  together/ 
chimed  in  one  of  the  thinkers. 

*l^ow  don't  you  be  a-groaning, 
Coomhe,'  said  the  farmer;  "cos 
you  ain't  got  'xactly  either,  it 
don't  follow  that  Tom  shouldn't—' 


'  More  it  don't,'  chimed  all  the 
thinkers  at  once. 

'  So  let's  give  him  a  bumper, 
lads,'  said  the  farmer;  and  the 
great  bowl  of  cider  passed  from 
brawny  hand  to  brawny  hand,  and 
each  man,  ere  he  dipped  his  face 
into  it,  said, '  Good  luck  to  yew, 
Tom,  and  to  Mistress  Dorance.' 

'And  I'll  tell  yew  what  I've 
done,  Tom,'  said  the  farmer,  when 
the  bowl  was  restored  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  table — 
empty, '  I've  put  by  a  little  bit  of 
money  in  my  time,  although  times 
have  been,  of  late,  darned  bad, 
and  I've  bought  up  the  lease  of 
the  Bed  Bull,  down  there  by  Log 
Lane,  and  I'm  a- having  it  re- 
painted and  refitted,  and  I'm  a- 
going  to  have  the  name  changed 
to  the  Boyal  Marine,  and  I'm  a- 
going  to  make  a  present  of  it  to 
yew  and  Dorance.' 

Even  Lieutenant  Coppin's  heart 
would  have  warmed  to  have 
heard  the  cheer  which  greeted 
this  announcement.  As  it  was, 
the  ladies  came  tumbling  in  from 
the  next  room  to  leam  the  reason, 
and  complaining,  not  unreason- 
ably, at  being  shut  out  from  all 
the  fun;  and  when  the  noise 
had  subsided,  Tom  got  up.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  speak  for  a  minute 
or  two. 

'  Farmer  Powell,'  he  began,  *  I 
think  I  ought  to  say  father — ' 

At  this  moment  there  came  a 
thundering  rap  at  the  door,  quick- 
ly followed  by  a  second  and  a 
third.  The  old  farmer  jumped 
up  with  a  remark  about  '  darned 
impertinence ;'  but  stout  and  fear- 
lees  as  he  was,  it  was  with  no 
little  diEonay  that,  as  he  opened 
the  door,  he  found  himself  con- 
fironted  by  an  officer  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's Tuuform,  closely  backed  up 
by  a  file  of  men. 

Lieutenant  Coppin  tried  to 
stride  into  the  room,  but  the  farmer 
checked  Mm.    '(Gently,  lieute* 
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nant,  gently,  sir ;  thifl  is  a  private 
house,  please  to  lemember/ 

Dorance,  crying,  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Tom  Staples ; 
the  other  ladies,  having  no  one 
into  whose  arms  they  could  throw 
themselves,  fainted  in  different 
chairs. 

'  I  want  yourguest,  farmer,'  said 
Coppin,  with  ill-disguised  satis- 
fBwtion,  *he  is  my  prisoner,  for 
having  broken  out  of  cells.  Two 
iiles,  three  paces  forward — march !' 
And  before  Tom  could  take  leave 
of  the  farmer,  or  whisper  a  word 
of  comfort  into  the  ear  of  Dorance, 
he  found  himself  a  prisoner  be- 
tween four  men. 

The  farmer  ground  out  a  big 
oath  or  two,  and  Dorance  shrieked. 
But  the  word  was  given,  '  Quick 
march,  forward  !'  and  Tom  Staples 
was  marched  out  into  the  bitter 
night 

At  the  jetty  one  of  the  ship's 
boats  was  waiting.  The  cox- 
swain, saluting,  told  the  Lieu- 
tenant that  the  wind  was  rising, 
and  that  the  sea  was  very  high. 

'I  don't  care  a  damn/  said 
Coppin,  *  for  sea  or  wind ;  I'm  in 
command  here,  and  if  you  don't 
shove  off  I'll  have  the  whole 
boat's  crew  arrested  for  disobedi- 
ence to  oi-ders.* 

There  was  an  audible  murmur 
amongst  the  men,  but  they  took 
their  seats..  Tom  was  placed  in 
the  stem  next  to  the  Lieutenant, 
and  the  boat  put  off. 

So  long  as  they- were  under  lee 
of  the  sea-wall  edl  was  well ;  the 
waves  were  high,  the  wind  blew 
strongly,  and  the  lights  of  the 
Gockahoop  could  but  faintly  be 
made  out  through  the  snow ;  but 
directly  they  got  outside,  and 
met  the  full  force  of  wind  and 
water,  the  position  of  the  boat 
became  perilous.  The  men  pulled 
their  hardest,  but  it  was  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  make  way ; 
every  sea  that  caught  the  boat 


made  it  shudder,  and  drenched 
the  occupants;  but  the  Lieute- 
nant was  primed  with  his  Ghriatr 
mas  dinner  and  its  subsequent 
potations,  and  urged  the  men  on 
with  oath  and  threat  At  length, 
matters  grew  so  serious,  the  boat 
made  so  little  way,  that  the  cox- 
swain declared,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, that  he  would  put 
back.  The  Lieutenant  rose,  and 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt, 
swore  that  the  boat  should  pro- 
ceed. Suddenly  a  sea  pooped  the 
small  craft,  there  was  a  moment's 
confusion  as  the  men  endeavoured 
to  keep  their  oars  in  their  hands, 
the  boat  gave  a  lurch  forward, 
there  was  a  wild  cry,  and  when 
the  boat  righted  the  Lieutenant 
was  not  to  be  seen. 

'  And  a  darned  good  job  too  !' 
Baid  more  than  one  of  the  blue* 
jackets.  But  Tom  Staples,  en- 
cumbered as  he  was  with  his 
great-coat,  plunged  overboard. 
Then  all  was  darkness  and  silence 
for  a  moment,  save  for  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind. 

'  Back  water,  lads,  as  ^ard  as 
you  can!'  the  men  heard.     The 
,  men  obeyed,  and  were  gratified  hy 
Tom  singing  out, 

'  All  right !  I've  g^t  him.  Back 
a  little  more !' 

In  ten  minutes,  Tom  and  the 
Lieutenant  were  hauled  on  board 
with  great  difficulty.  It  had  been 
a  near  thing  with  Coppin,  for  he 
lay  in  the  stem-sheets  quite 
motionless  ;  but  Tom  chafed  him, 
and  gave  him  some  brandy,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  hard  pulling 
they  arrived  alongside  the  Gocka- 
hoop. Officers  and  crew  received 
them  with  a  cheer.  When  the 
tale  was  told  how  Coppin  had 
been  washed  overboard,  and  how 
Staples  had  saved  his  life,  the 
cheers  were  renewed,  and  both 
the  captain  of  the  Cockahoop 
and  the  senior  officer  of  Marines 
shook  Staples  by  the  hand. 
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Discipline,  however,  is  merci- 
less, and  Tom  Staples  was  re- 
placed in  the '  cells '  for  the  night 
Said  Will  Thompson  to  him  as 
he  passed, 

'Tom,  old  man,  you  missed 
seeing  Coppin  at  his  best.  When 
be  came  here  he  was  pretty  full, 
and  he  raved  like  a  madman. 
^ Man  the  pinnace,"  says  he ;  ''I 
don't  caie  if  the  men  are  at  their' 
Christmas  dinner  or  not.  That 
nan  Staples  has  broken  cells,  and 
m  have  him  to-night."  And  as 
he  was  officer  of  the  day,  they  had 
to  obey  him.' 

On  the  next  morning,  Tom 
Staples  was  brought  up  before 
the  court  assembled  in  the  cap- 
tain's cabin,  on  the  charge  of 
haying  broken .  prison  when  con- 
fined there  by  order  of  his  supe- 
rior officer.  Lieutenant  Coppin 
was  still  too  unwell  to  appear; 
hut  the  pro  formd  prosecution 
was  undertaken  by  the  captain 
of  Marines.  It  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  witnesses  that  ^he 
cry  *  Cocky  Coppih'  had  been 
iMscd,  and  it  was  conclusively 
agreed  that  Private  Staples,  after 
having  been  placed  in  the  cells, 
escaped.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
the  weight  of  evidence  was  enor- 
mons.  Half  a  dozen  witnesses — 
officers  and  men — showed  that 
Lieutenant  Coppin  was  an  un- 
reasonable disciplinarian ;  Will 
Thompson  stated  that  his  parrot 
▼as  the  offender ;  and  further  wit- 
nesses deposed  that  for  some  little 
time  past  there  had  been  an  ill- 
feeling  between  Coppin  and  Sta- 
ples. The  president  summed  up. 
It  clearly  appeared,  he  said, 
that  Lieutenant  Coppin  had 
P<^y  exceeded  his  duty  in  ac- 
^^g  a  man  at  random  of  the 
offence  named  in  the  indictment. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  the 
^^  he  should  not  only  discharge 


^  stain  upon  his  character,  but 


he  would  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Port  Admiral  for 
his  gallant  conduct  on  the  previ- 
ous night. 

It  was  of  no  use  trying  to  keep 
the  verdict  a  secret ;  it  got  out 
somehow,  and  cheer  upon  cheer 
rang  out  into  the  winter  sky  from 
the  throats  of  the  men  aHsembled 
on  deck.  Tom  Staples  had  but  a 
few  more  days'  service  to  run,  and 
during  that  time  he  was  the  hero 
of  the  port. 

On  the  fateful  day — the  last  of 
his  service  under  the  Union  Jack 
and  the  first  of  his  service  to  a 
wife — Lieutenant  Coppin  came  up 
to  him.  *  Staples,'  he  said,  with  a 
gracious  manner  hitherto  quite 
foreign  to  him,  *I  know  you're 
going  to  marry  Dorance  Powell 
to-day.  Well,  I  loved  her;  but 
I'm  not  sorry  that  you  are  the 
man  of  her  choice ;  fo;  I  am  sure 
she  could  not  find  a  better  or  a 
truer  man  for  a  husband.  When 
you  saved  my  life — I  did  not 
know  of  it  until  I  recovered — ^you 
made  me  a  different  man.  Pm  a 
better  man  ;  will  you  allow  me  to 
be  a  best  man  1' 

And  best  man  Lieutenant  Cop- 
pin was  at  the  wedding  in  Ply- 
mouth old  church;  and  Dorance 
wore  on  the  occasion  a  magnificent 
necklace  of  diamonds,  turquoises^ 
and  rubies — the  colours  of  the 
glorious  old  national  flag — which 
the  officers  and  men  of  H.M.S. 
Cockahoop  gave  her;  and  Tom 
Staples,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  *  Pre- 
sented ' — so  said  the  inscription 
within — *by  his  friend  Thomas  |k 
Coppin,  Lieutenant  R.M.L.L'  And 
whenever  the  story  of  this  Christ- 
mas Day  was  told  again,  as  it  often 
was,  Thomas  Staples  expressly  put 
in  at  the  end  that  it  was  told  by 
a  Marine. 

FRANK  ABELL. 
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There  is,  I  take  it^  do  county  ia 
England  which  contains  so  many 
stately  homes  in  so  confined  a 
compass  as  does  Nottingham. 
Take  up  a  map  of  that  fair  shire, 
and  notice  the  number  of  ances- 
tral houses  grouped  amid  wooded 
undulations  and  spaces  of  park. 
There  are  the  '  Dukeries '  amid  the 
sylvan  seclusion  of  Sherwood's 
ancient  forest,  right  in  the  heart 
of  Robin  Hood's  country,  and  em- 
bracing the  estates  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  at  Clumber,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck, 
and  that  of  Earl  Manvers  at 
Thoresby,  the  extinct  dukedom 
of  Kingston ;  while  adjoining  are 
broad  acres  of  swelling  hill,  devious 
valley,  and  belted  woodland,  be- 
longing to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
Rutland,  and  St.  Albans.  But  the 
'  Dukeries '  only  head  the  list  of 
these  hereditary  houses.  Near  by 
is  Newstead  Abbey,  where  Lord 
Byron  lived,  and  Annesley  Hall, 
where  he  loved  and  lost  Mary 
Chaworth ;  while,  taking  Notting- 
hamshire houses  in  alphabetical 
order,  I  run  from  memory  quite 
rapidly  off  the  reel  such  retreats 
as  Babworth,  Bestwood,  Bram- 
cote,  Bunny,  Chilwell,  Clifton 
(do  you  remember  Kirke  White's 
Clifton  Grove  ?),  Colston  Bassett, 
rimtham,  Grove,  Kelham,  Kings- 
ton, Kirklington,  Norwood,  Nut- 
^  tall  Temple,  Osberton,  Oxton, 
Papplewick,  Rampton,  Rufford, 
Serlby,  Sherwood  Lodge,  Staple- 
ford,  Stoke,  Stuffynwood,  Thump- 
ton,  Thurgarton,  Watnall,  WoUa- 
ton,  Worksop  Manor,  and  others. 
Engaging  as  the  majority  of 
these  places  are,  not  only  by 
leason  of  their  architecture  and 


associations,  but  by  virtue  of  their 
scenic  surroundings  amid  old  oak 
forests  in  which  Saxon  hid  and 
Norman  hunted,  none  of  them  is 
so  interesting,  so  curious,  so  at- 
tractive, so  astonishing,  so  eccen- 
trie  as  Welbeck.  By  its  vast  size 
and  its  startling  surprises  it  is 
calculated  very  considerably  to 
enlarge  what  phrenologists  call 
'the  bump  of  wonder,'  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  upsetting  the 
balance  of  the  cerebral  symmetry. 
You  approach  Welbeck,  let  vlb 
assume,  from  Worksop.  The  san 
lies  warm  and  bright  on  the 
grassy  meads  and  wooded  uplands 
of  the  Sherwood  country.  Sud- 
denly, and  without  seeming  warn- 
ing, your  horse  leaves  the  glad 
light.  You  plunge  into  a  resound- 
ing dim  vault.  You  might  have 
been  precipitated  into  the  Cata- 
combs. You  might  have  been 
thrown  into  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius.  Instead  of  the  summer 
scent,  there  is  the  smell  of  the 
tomb.  Listead  of  the  pleasant 
silence  of  a  country  lane,  there  is 
the  confusion  of  clamorous  echoes : 
something  like  that  you  hear  when 
an  express  train  is  bursting  through 
a  tunnel.  Ever  and  anon  a  re- 
miniscence of  gas  or  a  circle  of 
light,apparently  stniggling  through 
a  bulls-eye  lantern  from  the  rum- 
bling roof,makes  weird  Rembrandt- 
like shadows.  If  your  horse  is 
spirited,  and  not  accustomed  to 
the  strange  plunge  the  coachman 
has  taken,  driving  him  is  a  ner- 
vous sensation,  and  he  will  pro- 
bably emerge  in  the  sunshine  at 
the  new  riding  school  at  Welbeck 
trembling  with  the  excitement  of 
fear,  and  with  foam  flecking  his 
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bit.    This  gnbtenanean  carriage- 
vajr  is  but  one  of  the  many  in- 
termioable  tunnels  with  which  the 
late  Duke  of  Portland  perforated 
Welbeck  and  its  approaches.    He 
is  reported  to  have  spent  between 
two  and  three  millions  sterling  in 
making  this   yast    congeries    of 
ondeigiound  walks  and  drives  and 
ludk    There  is  a  labyrinth   of 
pnTate   tunnels    through  which 
three  people  can  walk  abreast. 
They  are  comfortably  wanned,  and 
,  lighted  artificially   by   gas,   and 
naturally  by  circles  of  plate-glass 
fiom  the  grassy  avenues  of  the 
park  above.    Altogether  there  are 
some  miles  of  these  undeigronnd 
promenades.    The  kitchens,  too, 
are  subterranean,  and  the  dishes 
are  conveyed  to  the  guests  in  the 
abbey  above  by  a  miniature  rail- 
way and  a  hydraulic  lift.     The 
library,  a  magnificent  building,  as 
well  as  the  noble  picture-gallery, 
crowded  with  works  of  art,  t(/ 
gether  with    reading-rooms,   are 
also  under  the  earth.     The  pic- 
ture-gallery I  have  denominated 
noble,  and  noble  it  is,  being  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  long, 
and  illuminated  by  eleven  hun- 
dred burners.    This  gives  access 
to  a  further  subterranean  hall  of 
splendid  proportions  and  delight* 
^  appointments.    It  is  meant  for 
a  ballroom.    like  all  the  other 
chambcncs,  it  is  excavated  out  of 
the  solid  clay  at  a  fabulous  ex- 
pcDBe  of  time  and  capital,  the  one 
of  years,  the  other  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  Internally,  these  cavern- 
ous buildings  are  perfectly  cheer- 
fid  and  most  lavishly  decorated. 
The  guide-book  epithet '  palatial ' 
conyeys  but  a  remote  impression 
of  theor  grandeur.   Extermsdly,  all 
you  see  is  a  lawn  diversified  with 
shrubs,  broken  here  and  there  by 
a  disk  of  glass,  sending  natural 
light  below,  and  small  iron  struc- 
tores  that  are  the  ventilators  for 
the  gas.    The  lodges  in  the  pork 
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are  treated  also  to  the  late  Duke's 
mole-like  mania,  most  of  the  kit- 
chens and  other  offices  being 
underground,  at  the  side  of  the 
lodge,  lighted  by  bulls-eyes. 

The  decease  of  the  eccentric 
author  of  these  extravagances  cut 
short  further  designs  suggestive 
of  the  ancient  cave  period.  At 
the  date  of  his  death  (December 
1879)  the  beautiful  pleasaunce 
around  Welbeck  Abbey  was  in 
the  possession  of  an  army  of  arti- 
ficers and  navvies  carrying  out 
the  capricious  nobleman's  designs. 
Shedd[ing  and  workshops,  forge 
fires  and  machinery  in  motion, 
had  converted  a  fairy  scene  into 
a  huge  contractor's  yurd.  By  the 
Duke's  death  one  or  two  thou- 
sand men,  who  had  worked  here 
for  years,  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. It  was  not  likely  that 
the  yoimg  Duke,  if  he  would  pre- 
serve his  reputation  for  sanity, 
would  prolong  the  puerile  pen- 
chant  of  his  predecessor. 

Who,  you  ask,  could  be  this 
Magnificent  Mole,    this  Mighty 
Maker  of  a  Eegal  Rabbit  War- 
ren 1    His  Grace  William  John 
Cavendish    Scott-Bentinck,  fifth 
Duke  of  Portland,  was  certainly  no 
ordinary  nobleman.  History  might 
be  searched  in  vain  for  another 
such  patrician.     He  stands  alone 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  odd 
isolated  originality.     His  charac- 
ter was  a  study.     Why  did  he 
build  underground?     It  was  not 
for  want  of  space  above.    The 
Bentincks  own  153,163  English 
acres,  besides  London  estates.    He 
built  magnificent  stables  and  su- 
perb riding-schools,  but  he  never 
strode  a  horse.  He  built  a  ballroom 
which  is  almost  without  a  rival, 
but  he  never  danced.    He  erected 
skating-rinks,  but  he  never  skated. 
He  found  employment  for  vast 
numbers,  yet  he  could  not  have 
been  respected,  for  the  workmen 
felt  that  their  labour  was  being 
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thrown  away.  He  was  called  the 
'  Invisible  Prince '  because  of  the  air 
of  mysteiy  with  which  he  clothed 
himself.  A  member  of  the  four 
leading  London  clubs,  he  never 
entered-  their  portals.  His  shoot- 
ing and  hunting  parties  were  un- 
surpassed, but  he  never  saw  his 
invited  guests.  He  cultivated 
flowers  and  fruit,  whose  fragrance 
and  flavour  never  ministered  to 
his  enjoyment.  He  bred  trout  by 
the  forty  thousand  a  year,  yet 
he  was  not  an  angler.  A  great 
farmer,  agriculture  attracted  him 
not.  *  Can't  you  let  it  alone  1' 
was  Lord  Palmerston's  advice  to 
a  perfervid  politician.  *  Can't  you 
leave  me  alone?  was  the  lifelong 
aspiration  of  the  Hermit  of  Wel- 
beck the  Wonderful.  He  lived  to 
his  eightieth  year.  There  is  an 
expressive  marble  bust  of  him  in 
the  underground  picture-gallery. 
It  is  a  kindly,  shrewd,  noble, 
and  intelligent  &ce.  In  the  head 
a  Lavater  would  see  'construc- 
tiveness '  writ  large.  The  recluse 
loved  to  be  hidden  from  the  sight 
of  men :  he  is  now  out  of  human 
gaze  for  ever.  Inquisitive  sight- 
seers may  regard  with  wondering 
eyes  the  monuments  of  his  un- 
accountable taste ;  but  the  builder 
himself  they  never  beheld.  It 
was  his  delight  to  be  underground : 
he  is  now  beneath  the  mould  for 
ever.  *  Eccentricity  *  was  the  good- 
natured  description  assigned  to 
the  strange  anfractuosities  of  the 
departed  Duke's  nature.  He  want- 
ed to  escape  from  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  by  his  efforts  to  elude 
notice  he  was  always  being  brought 
into  prominence.  If  he  had  been 
great  in  statesmanship,  like  the 
illustrious  founders  of  his  house, 
he  would  probably  have  attracted 
less  attention  than  he  did  by 
his  studied  retirement.  What  is 
really  great  is  less  sought  after 
than  what  is  merely  curious.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  a  trivial 


paradox,  an  unsettled  point,  how- 
ever trumpery — the  sex  of  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon  or  the  authorship 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius — often 
engage  men  more  than  an  impor- 
tant but  unperplexing  truth.  A 
youthful  kinsman  has  inherited 
the  immense  wealth  and  great 
influence  of  the  late  dukedom. 
The  Bentincks  of  the  past  be- 
queathed grand  traditions  to  their 
heirs.  One  Bentinck  was  so  no- 
table a  figure  in  our  national  life 
.  that  he  is  one  of  Macaulay's  most 
lauded  heroes.  Another  Bentinck 
is  the  subject  of  that  charming 
piece  of  biographical  work,  the 
Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck^  by 
Benjamin  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
It  was  in  Welbeck  Park  that  Lord 
Geoige  died  so  suddenly  in  1848. 
He  was  walking  from  Welbeck  to 
visit  Earl  Manvers  at  Thoresby. 
Two  men  saw  him  leaning  against 
a  gate.  They  thought  he  was  read- 
ing, '  as  he  held  his  head  down.' 
They  went  their  way.  Some  hours 
afterwards  he  was  found,  says  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  *  lying  on  his  face ; 
his  arms  were  under  his  body,  and 
in  one  hand  he  grasped  his  walk- 
ing-stick. His  hat  was  a  yard  or 
two  before  him,  having  evidently 
been  thrown  off  in  falling.  The 
body  was  cold  and  stiff.'  Medical 
opinion  ascribed  the  mysterious 
death  to  'a  spasm  of  the  •heart.' 
The  people  of  Mansfield  believe  to 
this  day  that  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck was  one  of  the  victims  of 
Palmer,  the  Rugeley  poisoner,  with 
whom  he  had  had  betting  trans- 
actions, in  which  Palmer  had  lost 
heavily.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
two  men  were  seen  together  on 
the  day  before  the  sudden  death 
in  Welbeck  Park.  Palmer's  career 
was  not  exposed  until  long  after 
Lord  George's  death,  so  that  no 
suspicion  was  attached  to  that 
notorious  criminal  at  the  time. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  late 
Duke  of  Portland  never  waged  a 
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fiye- pound  note;  and  a  local 
legend  has  it  that  after  his  bro- 
ther met  his  strange  death  he 
found  among  hia  papers  a  pro- 
missory note  for  30,000/.  This 
he  restored  to  the  debtor,  after 
extorting  from  him  a  promise  that 
he  would  have  no  more  turf  trans- 
actions. 

The  Bentinck  family  hafi  al- 
ways been  a  lover  of  horses,  and 
the  late  Duke,  though  not  a  sports- 
man, kept  up  the  equine  repute 
of  his  house.  The  old  riding- 
school  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
time  he  converted  into  a  museum 
and  picture-gallery.  The  floor,  of 
polished  oak,  reflects  every  angle 
of  light ;  the  roof  is  made  to  re- 
present an  Italian  sky ;  walls  and 
doors  are  of  looking-glass.  Four 
cut  glass  chandeliers,  each  weigh- 
ing a  ton,  are  suspended  from  the 
roof;  sixty-four  side-brackets  of 
glass,  in  addition,  make  a  total  of 
two  thousand  lights.  The  room 
is  a  temple  of  crystal.  A  tunnel, 
a  mile  or  more  in  length,  full  of 
strange  perspectives,  takes  us  to 
the  new  riding  school — another  of 
Welbeck's  wonders.  It  is  an  as- 
tonishing building,  380  feet  long, 
112  feet  broad,  and  50  feet  high. 
It  is  Ht  by  eight  thousand  gas- 
jets.  The  richly  ornamented  roof 
is  of  glass  and  iron.  The  tiles  are 
of  copper,  the  walls  solid  masonry. 
Fifty  columns  support  the  roof. 
There  is  a  cornice  in  solid  stone, 
which  cost  five  guineas  a  yard  to 
carve.  A  notable  frieze  of  metal- 
▼ork  represents  foliage,  fruit, 
flowers,  birds,  and  beasts  of  the 
forest^  coloured  and  carved  in  a 
most  artistic  manner.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  soft  tan.  Besides 
this  new  riding-school  is  the  *  Gal- 
lop*' All  under  glass,  and  laid 
'With  tan,  it  is  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  lohg.  It  takes  the  eye 
some  time  to  properly  appreciate  the 
full  proportions  of  this  costly  hip- 
podrome.    Badiating  from  here 


are  the  stables,  outbuildings, 
coach-houses,  cow-houses,  kennels, 
conservatories,  hothouses,  shrub- 
berieSy  gardens,  peach-walls,  fruit 
avenues,  servants'  houses.  All 
these,  being  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  Abbey,  make  this  portion  of 
the  estate  look  like  a  small  town. 
Welbeck  Abbey — ^that  is,  the 
old  historic  house — although  a 
vast  pile,  white  and  castellated, 
and  pierced  with  innumerable 
windows,  is  not  an  edifice  of  re- 
markable beauty.  The  ancient 
Abbey,  after  an  existence  of  four 
hundred  years,  was  demolished  at 
the  time  *  bluff  Harry  tum'd  the 
cowls  adrift ;'  and  so  few  of  its 
original  features  are  left  that  the 
fabric  has  become  like  Sir  John 
Cutler's  silk  stockings,  which  had  . 
been  darned  so  often  that  none  of 
the  first  material  was  retained. 
The  Cavendishes  converted  it  into 
almost  its  present  shape.  King 
James  visited  Sir  William  Caven- 
dish here  in  1619.  In  1663 
Charles  I.  was  entertained  here 
by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  from 
whom  the  Abbey  subsequently 
passed  to  the  Bentincks,  the 
founder  of  whom,  plain  Hans 
Bentinck,  came  over  with  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  rendered 
the  Dutchman  yeoman  service. 
The  principal  apartment  at  the 
old  Abbey  is  the  Gothic  hall,  a 
gem  of  architecture.  The  ceiling 
is  a  revelation  in  its  pendant  fan- 
tracery.  Iliere  are  some  good 
paintings  in  the  drawing  and 
dining  rooms,  mostly  by  Eem- 
brandt,  Snyders,  Vandyck,  and 
Sir  Joshua;  but  the  finest  pic- 
tures, to  my  thinking,  are  the 
landscapes  that  the  many  case- 
ments of  the  old  house  frame — 
*  bits  '  of  Sherwood  Forest,  '  stu- 
dies'  of  immemorial  oaks  that 
threw  their  leaf- shadows  on  the 
bracken  in  the  dim  centuries  be- 
fore the  monks  illuminated  their 
missals  at  the  Abbey ;  ^  composi- 
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tions'  with  a  winding  lake  in  the 
foreground,  and  fir  and  pine  in 
the  background  stretching  to  the 
sky-lina 

Let  us  leave  Welbeck  and  its 
buildings,  and  wander  at  will 
about  its  green  glades.  Tenny- 
son's '  Talking  02l  '  is  a  modem 
shoot  compared  with  some  of  the 
historic  trees  of  the  '  Dukeries.' 
The  age  of  the  '  Greendale  Oak ' 
at  Welbeck — the  Methuselah  of 
his  race — has  been  estimated 
at  fifteen  hundred  years.  It  is 
still  alive,  standing  knee-deep  in 
fern,  comfortably  supported,  as 
the  patriarch  should  be,  with 
crutches  under  his  arms.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  a  critical  surgical  operation 
was  practised  on  him  by  a  former 
owner,  who  made  an  aperture 
through  the  trunk.  Through  this 
opening  a  Duke  of  Portland  drove 
a  carriage  and  six  horses,  and  it  is 
said  that  three  horsemen  could 
have  ridden  abreast  through  the 
arch.  A  cabinet,  made  from  the 
wood  taken  from  the  heart  of  the 
still  living  tree  for  the  Countess 
of  Oxford,  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  Abbey.  *  Eobin  Hood's  Lar- 
der' is  another  of  the  veterans 
who  has  lost  his  heart,  b^it  in  the 
veins  of  whose  great,  sinewy, 
gnarled  limbs  the  life-sap  still 
flows  freely.  This  tree,  some- 
times called  '  The  Shambles  Oak,' 
and  sometimes  *  Butchers'  Sham- 
bles,' had  its  inside  burnt  wan- 
tonly out  by  a  party  of  Sheffielders 
picnicking  in  these  secluded  glades 
in  the  summer  of  1878.  The 
idyllic  scenery  could  not  have  had 
much  influence  over  such  savage 
minds.  The  venerable  tree  is 
now  held  together  by  chains,  a 
charred  remnant  of  its  former 
glory.  A  thousand  years  ago  it 
flourished  in  leafy  loveliness,  only 
to  sufler  the  outrages  of  modem 
barbarism.  This  oak  the  Druids 
may  have  worshipped.     It  may 


have  been  conscious  of  Alfred's 
institutions.  Mab  and  her  elves 
had  danced  beneath  its  boughs, 
under  the  fixed  stars,  to  the  music 
of  the  wind.  Bobin  Hood,  with 
Little  John,  Much,  the  miller's 
son,  Tuck,  the  merry  friar,  and 
Maid  Marian  had  sported  upon 
its  sward  in  the  forest  freedom. 
The  rival  Eoses  warred  here.  Gay 
Cavalier  and  surly  Puritan  had 
passed  under  it.  Winter  winds 
had  been  kind  to  its  topmost 
branches,  as  summer  sun  had 
made  its  leaves  lambent  with  liv- 
ing light.  It  was  left  to  the  Van- 
dals of  the  Victorian  era  to  show 
their  'warm'  regard  for  such 
ancient  majesty  in  a  '  consuming ' 
affection  of  fire.  After  this  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  way  to 
sneer  at  Kufus  B.  Crooks  and 
Colonel  S.  P.  B.  Scott  fastening 
their  tourist  names  in  brass  plates 
on  the  gigantic  girths  of  the  giant 
trees  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Close  by  there  be  other  patri- 
archal oaks  bearing  specific  names. 
After  passing  the  *  Central  Oak ' 
comes  the  '  Major  Oak,'  in  whose 
hollow  trank  a  dozen  people  may 
dine,  and  round  whose  knotted 
trunk  twenty  people  may  join 
hand&  Though  the  inside  of  the 
tree  has  gone,  its  branches  retain 
their  pristine  freshness.  The 
'Parliament  Oak'  is  another 
veteran  of  Sherwood  Forest,  so 
called  because  Edward  I.  held  a 
Parliament  under  the  amplitude 
of  its  shadow  six  hundred  years 
ago.  The  whole  of  this  country 
of  the  *  Dukeries '  is  picturesque. 
A  paradise  for  painters,  it  is  little 
known.  The  Sherwood  Forest 
which  erst  stretched  unbroken 
for  many  miles,  and  as  late  as  last 
century  spread  without  a  clearing 
from  Mansfield  to  Nottingham,  is 
no  longer  a  continuous  forest 
The  woods  lie  in  great  dark  sha- 
dowy patches  amid  pleasant  meads 
and  cultivated  uplands.  Bat  much 
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of  the  real  forest  remains ;  and 
the  lover  of  the  best  sylvan  scenery 
in  these  isles  cannot  do  better 
than  make  his  way  to  Mansfield, 
twelve  miles  from  Nottingham, 
and  thence  to  Edwinstowe,  and 
strike  across  to  the  Birklands  and 
Bilhagh.  There  are  woodland 
wanderings  in  these  old-world 
glades  of  ancient  oaks  and  silvery 
hiiches  that  will  make  him  wish 
he  were  an  Orlando  to  linger  in 
such  an  Arden,  even  if  he  did  not 
find  his  Bosalind.  Here  and 
there,  where  there  is  a  private 
carnage-road,  it  is  of  green,  and 
the  trees  seem  by  mutual  consent 
jnst  to  have  stood  back  a  little  to 
aUow  the  wheels   to  pass.    Bat 


there  are  sinuous  bridle-paths  and 
footways  that  give  new  surprises 
in  scenery.  Both  the  Birklands 
and  Bilhagh  are  veritable  reUcs  of 
ancient  Sherwood.  The  space 
between  the  gnarled  old  oaks  has 
been  filled  up  with  delicate  birch- 
trees.  The  contrast  between  the 
'lady  of  the  woods'  and  the 
scathed,  gray,  sturdy,  tottering 
old  oaks  is  poetically  suggestive. 
It  is  the  contrast  between  the 
bent,  tottering,  seamed,  and  fur- 
rowed old  man,  and  the  winsome 
maiden,  soft  and  tender,  smiling 
with  fairness  and  beauty.  It  is 
the  contrast  between  May  and 
December,  Age  and  Youth,  l!ife 
and  Death,  Hope  and  Despair. 

EDWABD  BRADBURT. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  UNDERGRADUATE'S  RING. 


Mt  large  gold  signet-ring  was  no- 
where to  be  found  !  It  was  given 
to  me  by  my  father  on  the  night 
before  I  left  the  paternal  roof,  to 
Commence  life  as  a  freshman  at 
All  Saints'  College,  Cambridge. 

^  *  My  dear  George,'  said  he  that 
evenings  over  our  wine,  *  you  are 
now  going  to  begin  life  as  a  man.' 
I  assumed  an  air  of  great  seri- 
ousness and  responsibility,  and 
readily  acquiesced.  My  father 
went  on  in  the  most  orthodox  and 
parental  way, 

*  You  will  meet  various  tempta- 
tions, as  perhaps  you  know,  in 
your  struggle  through  the  world ; 
but  I  don't  think  you  are  like  the 
general  run  of  young  fellows,  and 
your  mother  and  myself  have  de- 
cided to  do  a  thing  which  we 
would  not  be  warranted  in  doing, 
unless  we  had  perfect  confidence 
in  you,' 

Here  he  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  sipped  his  wine. 

*  This,'  I  thought,  '  means  that 
the  dear  old  governor  is  going  to 
double  my  idlowance.'  So  I  as- 
sured him  of  my  intentiou3  of 
rendering  myself  fully  worthy  of 
any   unlimited  amount  of  confi- 

*    dence  that  he  might  care  to  be-, 
stow  on  me. 

*  Yes,  my  dear  boy,'  continued 
my  father,  putting  down  his  glass, 
*  I  believe  you  will  do  your  best, 
and  in  the  mean  time  1  will  place 
in  your  hands  the  old  signet-ring 
of  our  family.  Here  it  is — be 
careful  of  it,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
remind  you  that  on  you  depends, 
not  only  your  own  success  in  life, 
but  the  reputation  of  an  ancient 
fiftmily.' 

I  was  rather  crestfallen,  I  must 


confess.  From  the  flourish  of 
the  paternal  trumpet,  I  had  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  a  double 
allowance.  However,  I  concealed 
all  traces  of  disappointment,  and 
thanked  my  father  very  energeti- 
cally, promising  never  to  let  it 
depart  from  my  keeping.  And 
now,  after  only  a  month's  posses- 
sion, the  ring  has  disappeared. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  fact 
in  hall,  whilst  engaged  in  dissect- 
ing thB  leg  of  what  must  have 
been,  in  his  day,  a  most  athletic 
turkey.  I  happened  to  glance  at 
the  little  finger  of  my  right  hand, 
and  to  my  horror  no  ring  was 
there.  I  don't  know  why  I  had 
not  noticed  its  absence  before.  I 
had  rushed  late  into  hall  from  the 
Union,  and  so,  perhaps,  that  might 
account  for  it.  As  it  was,  I  let 
my  knife  and  fork  fall  into  the 
plate,  and  stared  stupidly  at  my 
finger.  I  felt  in  my  pockets  and 
brought  out  a  huge  handful  of 
silver,  which,  in  my  nervousness, 
I  dropped,  to  the  great  discom- 
fort of  the  waiter,  who  had  to -go 
on  his  hands  and  knees  'nnder  the 
table  to^pick  it  up.  But  the  ring 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  I  fully 
remembered  having  it  with  me 
when  I  left  my  rooms ;  in  fact,  I 
noticed  it  on  my  hand  when  I 
*  sported  my  oak,'  or,  in  plainer 
English,  when  I  shut  my  outer 
door.  JBetween  then  and  dinner 
I  had  only  been  to  the  Union  to 
wash  my  hands.  '  It  must  be 
there,'  I  thought;  and  leaving 
the  leg  of  the  aforesaid  athletic 
bird  to  remain  in  its  pristine  un- 
severed  state,  I  rushed  out  of  the 
halL 

In  the  lavatory  of  the  Union  it 
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"was  nowhere  to  be  seen .  *  No  one 
luul  found  8  rmg  of  any  sort,'  the 
clerk  said,  bat  I  had  better  pat 
up  a  notice.  So  a  notice  was  ac- 
coidingly  put  np,  and  I  retired  in 
a  thoroughly  d^ected  and  dis- 
piiited  state  of  mind.  I  went  to 
my  rooms,  and  searched  in  the 
Tague  idiotic  way  common  to 
every  one  on  such  occasions.  I 
believe  1  even  looked  in  the  coal- 
box  and  under  the  grate;  bat, 
needless  to  say,  with  no  success. 
At  length,  in  the  hopelessness  of 
despair,  I  gave  up  the  search,  and 
settled  myself  with  a  pipe  in  front 
of  the  fire. 

A  couple  of  days  passed  with- 
out any  tidings  of  the  ring.  I 
gave  it  up  as  lost,  and  wrote  a 
penitential  letter  to  my  father, 
^hich  I  posted,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  on  my  way  to  chapel  one 


As  in  all  college  chapels,  the 
Beats  in  AH  Baints'  were  ranged 
longitudinally  in  three  tiers  down 
^e  building.  In  the  iirst  two 
^ws  sat  undergraduates  of  the 
^t  and  second  years,  and  the 
^oprowof  •stalls'  was  reserved 
lor  dona,  bachelors,  and  third- 
year  men.  My  favourite  place 
y^  the  comer  of  one  of  the  seats 
^  the  second  tier,  at  the  end  of 
*^e  building.  By  turning  half 
JJ^nd,  which,  owing  to  the  nature 
w  my  seat,  was  not  an  improper 
t^g  to  do,  I  could  obtain  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan- 
^«achin,  Dean  of  the  college, 
^hose  stall  was  situated  above 
^^  and  just  a  little  to  the  left. 
^e  Was  a  tall  lean  man,  with  dull 
J^yernons  eyes,  and  thin  brown 
^^  confusedly  straggling  over 
^  of  his  head  and  nearly  the 
J'^ole  of  his  face.  The  colour  of 
J^^  latter  was  nearer  that  of  a 
^tby  mumuiy  than  anything  . 
JJ^  **viDg^  the  end  of  his  nose, 
J^ch  seemed  to  have  assimilated 
"^  colour  of  a  red  c6tton  pocket- 


handkerchief  which  he  was  con- 
tinually applying  to  it.  His 
manner  was.  on  the  whole,  kind 
and  courteous,  though  excessive 
nervousness  sometimes  got  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  certain  amount  of 
unpopularity,  especially  amongst 
us  freshmen,  who,  in  our  laudable 
efforts  to  catch  all  the  summer 
that  we  could  out  of  the  flying 
terms,  must  have  vexed  his  soul 
very  much  indeed. 

Whilst  standing  up  in  chapel 
my  attention  used  to  be  divided 
between  this  interesting  personage, 
the  various  carvings  in  wood  and 
stone,  and,  of  course,  my  prayer- 
book.  1  used  to  gaze — when  he 
was  not  looking — on  his  study- 
beaten  face,  and  wonder  if  ever  I 
should  become  like  that  when  I 
was  a  don.  I  am  not  a  don  yet, 
by  the  way,  nor  is  there  any 
likelihood  of  my  ever  attaining  to 
the  privileges '  of  the  high  table  ; 
but  these  were  dreams  of  my  first 
freshman's  term;  when  the  Tripos 
was  a  vague  idea,  hidden  in  the 
distant  future,  and  when  every 
thing  else  was  bright  and  hopeful. 

No  ;  everything  was  not  bright 
and  hopeful  that  evening  when  I 
went  into  the  chapel  after  posting 
the  letter.  I  had  violated  the 
confidence  my  father  had  reposed 
in  me,  and  I  had  the  prospect 
before  nui  of  a  tremendous  out- 
burst of  wrath  on  his  part  for  so 
doing.  I  was  in  no  humour  to 
attend  to  the  Psalms,  or  even  to 
my  friend  Boll  man's  facetious  re- 
marks, which  h«  artfully  made 
during  the  response  verses ;  but  I 
put  my  hands  in  my  pockets  be- 
neath my  surplice,  and  commenced 
my  usual  investigation  of  the 
Dean.  My  eyes  tell  upon  his 
white  hand,  doubled  up  on  the 
cushion  beside  his  prayer-book ; 
and  also,  to  my  intense  bewilder- 
ment, on  a  signet-ring  adorning 
his  little  finger. 
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It  was  my  ling  ! 
I  literally  gasped  for  breath. 
That  it  was  my  ring  there  could 
be  no  mistake.  My  eyes  were 
only  a  few  inches  off  from  it,  and 
I  recogmsed  every  familiar  mark. 
There  was  the  curiously  chased 
thick  rim  and  the  large  blood- 
stone seal ;  and  there,  carved  on 
it,  was  the  crest  of  the  Sherwood 
family — a  shaggy-maned  fabulous 
animal,  a  griffin,  I  think,  with  a 
serpent's  sting  protruding  from  its 
mouth,  and  a  castle  tower  round 
its  neck  by  way  of  collar.  The 
more  I  looked  the  more  impossible 
I  felt  it  was  that  I  could  be  mis- 
taken. Suddenly  Mr.  Minchin 
caught  my  gaze  fixed  on  the  ring, 
and  hastily  drew  his  hand  under 
the  sleeve  of  his  surplice.  His 
other  hand  fidgeted  nervously  with 
the  tassel  of  the  cushion;  and, 
until  the  end  of  the  Psalms,  he 
kept  his  eyes  steadily  on  his 
prayer-book.  After  the  first  les- 
son, when  we  all  rose  for  the 
Magnificat,  I  saw  that  both  of  his 
hands  were  visible,  but  the  ring 
had  disappeared.  I  puzzled  over 
the  matter  for  the  whole  of  the 
evening,  and  took  DoUman  into 
my  confidence;  but  DoUman 
chose  to  Jbe  what  he  considered 
funny,  and  gave  me  no  advice  at 
alL 

'  It  would  be  an  awful  spree,' 
he  remarked, '  to  have  him  up — 
detectives,  handcuffs,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know. 
'Next  morning  we'd  have  in  the 
papers,  '<  Alleged  fraudulent  and 
daring  Eobbery  by  a  Don,"  or 
*'  Shocking  Conduct  of  a  Dean ; 
barefaced  Outrage — " ' 

'Do  be  quiel^  and  don't  talk 
nonsense,'  I  said  testily.  *  Can't 
you  see  tiiat  I'm  in  a  fix  f 

*  It  would  be  an  awful  joke,'  he 
continued;  and  I  could  get  no- 
thing else  out  of  him  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

T  passed  an  unsettled  sort  of 


night.  My  slumbers  were  dis- 
turbed by  nightmares  of  rings  and 
guilty  surpliced  deans ;  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  which  was  a 
vision  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Min- 
chin struggling  hard  with  a  cas- 
tellated collar  which  seemed  to 
have  been  changed  &om  the 
griffin's  neck  to  his. 

I  rose  late,  and  was  just  finish- 
ing breakfast,  when  my  gyp,  a 
little  bald-headed  bandy-legged 
old  man,  came  in.  He  deposited 
his  old  top-hat,  with  his  hand- 
kerchief inside,  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  near  the  door,  and  advanced 
towards  the  breakfast-table. 

*  Good-mornin',  sir,'  said  he. 
*  Very  strange  thing,  sir,  but,  beg- 
gin'  yer  pardiug,  sir,  I  think  I  see 
a  ring  yesterday  very  much  like 
the  one  you  lost,  sir;'  and  he  held 
his  head  on  one  side,  just  like  an 
old  parrot. 

'Did  you  really,  Juggins!'  I 
exclaimed.     *  Where  did  you  see 

itr 

*  That's  where  it's  strange,  sir,* 
answered  Juggins,  pausing,  with 
the  coffee-pot  in  his  hand.  'I 
told  you  afore,  sir,  that  I  waits 
upon  Mr.  Minchin ;  and — and — 
sir — ' 

'And  you  saw  the  ring  in  his 
rooms  V  I  interrupted,  with  a  ju- 
dicial air. 

*  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  was 
a-goin'  to  say,  sir,'  replied  Jug- 
gins, looking  rather  relieved ; 
'very  strange  thing,  sir.  Never 
see  any  joolery  in  Mr.  Minchin's 
rooms  afore.  Peculiar,  ain't  it, 
sir?'  and  Juggins  went  on  clear- 
ing away  the  breakfast-things. 

Now  all  of  this  happened  in 
my  first  term,  when  my  ideas  of 
the  race  of  dons  and  their  social 
manners  and  customs  were  de- 
cidedly vague.  I  might  venture 
to  say  without  much  exaggera- 
tion that  I  knew  more  about  the 
ordinary  South  Sea  islander  than 
about  a  college  don;  and  my  own 
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tntor  filled  me  with  greater  awe 
than  the  king,  queen,  and  all 
the  royal  funily  of  the  Cannibal 
Jsknds  could  possibly  have  done. 
I  have  smce  learned  that  the  ayer- 
age  don  is  a  man  like  any  one 
else,  and  that,  fiir  from  spending 
hiB  life  in  feasting  at  the  high 
table,  or  drinking  old  port  in  ^e 
common-room,  he  does  more  work 
in  the  course  of  the  day  than  any 
six  arerage  nndeigradnates ;  and,  ' 
jndgmg  from  my  gyp's  account, 
our  Dean's  daOy  labours  must  have 
equalled  those  of  the  whole  un- 
deignduate  part  of  the  [Jniversity 
put  together. 

Amongst  the  other  gentlemen 
on  whom  my  gyp  waited,  the  only 
don  was  the  Key.  Jonathan  Min- 
chin;  and,  thirsting  for  ethnolo- 
gical information,  I  used,  yery  re- 
piehenaibly,  to  encourage  him  to 
gossip  about  the  ways  and  habits 
of  that  leyerend  gentleman.  Jug- 
^ns,  being  of  a  loquacious  dispo- 
sition, was  neyer  ayerse  to  a 
ftiendly  chat,  especially  if  there 
was  any  chance  of  its  leading  up 
to  a  quart  of  ale,  which,  in  defi- 
ance of  our  Dean's  Blue  Eibbon 
precepts,  it  not  infrequently  did. 
In  ^  way,  therefore,  it  came 
about  that  I  established  confiden- 
^lelations  between  myself  and 
my  bandy-legged  attendant.  Hi- 
therto all  the  confidences  had 
come  from  him  to  me,  and  now  I 
fhonght  there  would  be  no  harm 
p reversing  the  proceedings;  so, 
in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I  told 
him  all  I  knew  concerning  the 
<^pp6arance  of  the  ring.  This 
coQise  of  action  I  confess  was  ra- 
ther infra  dig. ;  but,  again,  I  must 
^^^  forward  my  freshness  as  an 
excnae. 

*  Weny  peculiar,  sir,*  said  Jug- 
ghis,  when  I  had  finished.  'Per- 
^pe  Mr.  Minchin  picked  it  up  in 
the  Union.' 

'  By  Joye !'  I  exclaimed  sud- 
^^Ji  jumping  up  and  pacing  the 


room  in  a  frantic  manner.  '  How 
foolish!  how  on  earth  could  I 
haye  forgotten?  I  see  it  all  now; 
of  course  I  see  it  T 

'Haye  you  found  it  now,  sirf 
asked  Juggins,  eyidently  aston- 
ished at  my  yehemence. 

*  No  I'  I  replied ;  'but  I  remem- 
ber now.  How  stupid  not  to  haye 
thought  of  it  before— that  whilst 
I  was  brushing  my  hair,  Mr.  Min- 
chin came  into  the  room  and 
rinsed  his  hands  in  the  yery  next 
basin  to  the  one  which  I  had  been 
using.  He  only  remained  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  so  that  I  forgot  all 
about  it  until  now.' 

'That  don't  look  much  like 
findin',  do  it,  sirf  said  Juggins, 
in  an  alarmed  manner;  'more 
Uke— ' 

'  Stop,  Juggins,'  I  returned, '  we 
must  not  be  too  rash ;  and,  mind 
you,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  say 
a  syllable  to  any  one.' 

So  Juggins  promised,  and  I 
fully  belieye  he's  kept  his  word. 

A  morning  or  two  afterwards  I 
was  smoking  my  after-breakfrust 
pipe,  and  reading  oyer  again  a 
letter  frrom  my  father ;  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  furious  wrath, 
and  prophesied  for  me  a  future 
compared  with  which  the  career 
of  Hogarth's  idle  apprentice  would 
simply  be  noble  and  honourable 
in  the  highest  degree.  I  had 
proyed  myself  utterly  unworthy 
of  trust,  and  he  ought  to  haye 
known  me  better  than  to  put  the 
ring  into  my  hands.  He  expected 
shortly  to  hear,  &c.  My  father 
is  a  dear  old  goyemor,  but  he  has 
a  temper  of  his  own  which  some- 
times, especially  when  it  is  direct- 
ed towaids  myself,  makes  me  quite 
sorry  for  him.  I  was  glancing 
oyer  this  epistle  in  front  of  the 
fire,  meditating  a  reply,  when  my 
door  opened,  and  Juggins  made 
his  appearance  with  a  scrap  of 
paper  in  his  hand*  He  did  not 
put  his  hat  down,  as  was  his  un- 
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varied  wont,  but  stood  in  a  ner- 
vous way  turning  it  round  and 
round.  There  was  evidently  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  in  ques- 
tion. 

*  Anything  the  matter  f  I  asked. 

*  Momin*,  sir,*  replied  Juggins, 
in  a  hesitating  manner ;  *  mornin', 
sir.  I  think  I  have  done  some- 
thing I  didn't  ought  to,  ^ir ;  but 
I  found  this  'ere  paper,  sir  ;'  and 
he  handed  me  what  seemed  the 
remaining  end  of  a  burnt  letter. 

I  took  it  lazily  from  him ;  but 
no  sooner  had  my  eye  fallen  on 
the  writing  than  my  attention 
was  painfully  concentrated  on  it. 
It  ran  as  follows : 

'  .  .  .  .  need  you  make  such  a 
fuss  about  the  ring?  Why  not  have 
the  old  seal  taken  out  and  a  new 
one  put  in  1  No  one  would  be  a 
bit  the  wiser. — Yours, 

*  Amelia  Gi  .  . .  .' 

Juggins  had  found  it,  when  he 
was  making  the  Dean's  tire  that 
morning,  lying  on  the  trivet.  He 
would  scorn — so  he  said — prying 
into  a  gentleman's  letters ;  but 
his  eye  caught  the  words  *  ring ' 
and  '  seal '  on  this  scrap  of  paper, 
and  so  he  had  brought  it  to  me. 
He  implored  me  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  it,  as  he  would  lose 
his  place  if  found  out,  and  he  had 
a  wife  and  family  to  support. 

I  felt  inclined  to  say  that  the 
less  Mrs.  J.  was  supported  the 
better;  for  she  was  my  bed- 
maker,  and  a  more  unintelligent 
creature  I  am  sure  never  harassed 
the  soul  of  man.  A  human  being 
who  could  put  methylated  spirits 
into  my  lamp  instead  of  kerosine 
oil,  and  then  be  cross  when  I 
gently  expostulated  with  her,  does 
not  deserve  support.  1  did  not 
teU  him  this,  but  assured  him 
magnificently  that  he  should  not 
sufier,  and  consoled  him  with 'a 
quart  of  beer. 


I  wrote  to  my  father,  informing 
him  of  the  proof  that  I  had  against 
the  Dean.  It  was  a  clear  ease.  I 
leave  my  ring  for  a  moment  on 
the  ledge  above  the  row  of  basins 
in  the  lavatory  of  the  Union. 
The  Dean  comes  in,  catches  sight 
of  my  property,  and  immediately 
walks  otf  with  it.  I  see  my  ring 
two  days  afterwards  on  his  finger, 
and  my  gyp  also  sees  it  on  his 
dressing-table.  He  is  evidently 
nervous,  and  takes  some  person 
of  the  fair  sex  into  his  confidence. 
She,  in  a  letter,  part  of  which  is 
found,  advises  him  to  have  the 
seal  changed,  and  no  one  would 
know  anything  about  it.  In  the 
olden  days  it  was  quite  evidence 
enough  to  hang  him.  My  father^s 
reply  was  characteristic : 

'  The  idea  of  Mr.  Minchin  being 
a  thief,'  he  wrote,  *  is  simply  pre- 
posterous. As  to  your  seeing  it 
on  his  hand,  and  as  to  the  mys- 
terious burnt  letter — to  read  which 
was  infamously  ungentlemanlike 
on  your  part — all  I  can  say  is 
summed  up  in  one  word,  and  that 
is — bosh  r 

This  was  decidedly  depressing 
for  me.  I  could  expect  no  help 
from  home,  and  I  determined  to 
take  the  matter  into  my  own 
hands.  What  was  I  to  do  1  I 
could  not  act  upon  that  idiot 
DoUman's  advice,  and  go  to  the 
Dean,  and  sny,  *  Please,  sir,  you've 
got  my  ring;  and  please,  sir,  I 
want  it.'  Neither  did  I  feel  in- 
clined to  drag  the  police  into  the 
affair ;  in  fact,  such  a  course  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  I  saw  no 
method  of  pursuing  any  definite 
course  of  action  ;  so,  with  a  pru- 
dence worthy  of  Scotland  Yard,  I 
determined  to  h:t  the  thing  drop 
for  the  present.  Meanwhile  I 
kept  as  much  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Dean  as  possible.  I  changed 
my  seat  in  chapel,  and  took  espe- 
cial care  to  'keep'  the  requisite 
number  of  weekly    attendances. 
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Hie  nnefentful  days  passed  on, 
and  the  tenn  was  drawing  to  its 
cloae.  The  'little  go ' — which,  as 
ereiybodj  knows,  is  an  ordeal  that 
must  be  gone  through  by  all  under- 
graduates except  a  privileged  few 
—was  at  hand,  and  I  was  reading 
violently  in  order  to  pass  it  But, 
mmgled  with  Paley'a  Evidences 
and  Euclid's  Elements^  Tague  sinis- 
ter ideas  as  regards  my  ring  were 
CQDtinQally  passing  through  my 
brain. 

One  morning  these  ideas  were 
Isonght  together  into  a  definite 
form.  Juggins  was,  as  usual,  clear- 
ing away  the  remains  of  breakfast, 
and  talkative  as  ever. 

*D'you  know,  sir,'  he  remarked 
casually,  *f  see  that  ring  this 
momin*  agen,  sir.' 

'  Dear  me  !'  I  replied  from  the 
depths  of  my  armchair.  *  Where 
Wisitf 

'On  Mr.  Minchin's  dressin'- 
table,  sir.' 

*  H'm !'  I  said,  and  went  on  with 
my  reading.  Juggins  disappeared 
into  my  bedroom,  and  left  me  in 
possession  of  a  daring  plan. 

'Juggins,'  said  I  again,  when 
that  worthy  reappeared,  <  could 
you  manage  to  let  me  have  a  look 
at  that  ring  % — come  now ;'  and  I 
stood  4ip  and  laid  my  hand  on  his 
dioulder. 

Juggins  looked  positively  aghast. 
I  never  imagined  that  his  mud- 
dled-up  features  could  have  as- 
stuned  so  vivid  an  expression. 

'  That  would  cost  me  my  place, 
air.' 

*  Chut !'  I  replied  ;  *  who  is  to 
find  it  out ! — you  can  put  it  back 
again.  I'll  give  you  a  sovereign 
if  you  let  me  have  a  look  at  it.' 

Juggins  hesitated.  He  was  an 
honest  man ;  but  an  English  sove- 
reign is  a  sovereign  all  the  world 
over,  and  it  exercised  ita  due  sway 
upon  his  prejudices. 

*Very  well,  sir,'  he  said  at 
length,  *  111  try ;  hut  if  I  lose  my 


place  m  come  to  you,  sir ;'  and 
he  retired  gracefully  from  the 
scene. 

The  next  morning  I  was  roused 
from  my  slumbers  by  Juggins,  en- 
tering my  bedroom. 

*  I've  found  it,  sir,'  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whi>per.  *  The  Dean's  at 
morning  chapel.     I  found  it — ' 

'Where?' 

*In  his  breeches- pocket,  sir,' he 
replied  tragically. 

This  was  rather  comic,  but  I 
restrained  all  signs  of  amusement, 
and  gravely  examined  the  ring. 
I  was  not  mistaken ;  it  was  the 
identical  ring  which  my  father 
had  given  me.  I  had  it  now  in 
my  own  hands,  and  resolved  to 
make  a  grand  effort. 

'  Look  here,  Juggins,'  I  said 
calmly,  *  I've  got  the  ring  now, 
and  am  not  disposed  to  let  it  go 
again.' 

This  frightened  my  gyp  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  could  hardly 
speak.  He  stammered  out  some- 
thing relative  to  his  ruin  and  his 
wife  and  family ;  but  I  preserved 
my  stem  demeanour,  and  con- 
tinued : 

'I'm  going  to  keep  the  ring 
now,  and  you  can  do  one  of  two 
things  :  you  can  either  report  the 
matter  to  the  Dean,  or  you  can  go 
back  this  moment,  force  a  hole 
through  the  pocket  of  the  trousers 
in  which  you  found  the  ring,  earn 
five  pounds,  and  never  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  matter.' 

Juggins  was  in  an  agony  of 
despair.  He  implored  me  to  give 
him  back  the  ring—  even  engaged 
himself  to  claim  it  from  the  Dean 
as  my  property;  he  would  do  any- 
thing if  I  would  only  give  it  him 
back.  But  I  was  stern  as  the 
villain  in  a  three- volume  novel, 
and  had  Juggins  in  my  power. 
With  a  sorrowful  air  he  pocketed 
the  hank  note,  and  left  me  to  con- 
'tinue  my  slumbers.  But  sleep 
did  not  visit  my   eyelids  again 
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that  morning.  I  was  delighted 
at  the  success  of  my  scheme ;  and, 
in  the  exuberance  of  my  feelings, 
I  at  once  got  up,  and,  regardless 
of  the  untidied  and  fireless  state 
of  my  sitting-room,  wrote  a  long 
flowing  letter  to  my  father. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  my 
triumph,  certain  fears  arose  with- 
in me  as  to  the  warrantableness 
of  my  proceedings,  and  I  was 
very  much  relieved  when  Juggins 
informed  me,  later  on  in  the  day, 
that  the  Dean  had  taken  the  loss 
very  quietly.  He  merely  asked 
the  gyp  if  he  had  seen  a  ring  any- 
where about  the  rooms,  and,  hear* 
ing  that  he  had  not,  simply  re- 
marked that  he  must  have  dropped 
it,  as  he  had  discovered  a  hole  in 
his  pocket.  So  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it  that  term.  I  left 
Cambridge,  and  convinced  my 
father  of  Mr.  Minchin's  nefarious 
ways.  My  carelessness  in  losing 
it  was  excused,  and  I  was  com- 
mended for  my  vigilance  in  se- 
curing it  again ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
industrious  apprentice  himself 
could  not  have  held  a  candle  to 
me. 

The  two  succeeding  terms  pass- 
ed in  their  uneventful  way.  The 
*  little  go '  was  already  a  night- 
mare of  the  past.  The  May  week, 
with  all  its  gaiety,  had  been 
danced  and  boated  away  long  ago, 
and  the  Long  Vacation  was  offer- 
ing me  all  its  delights.  One  of 
the  chief  of  these  was  the  prospect 
of  a  visit  to  an  old  Mend  of  my 
father's — a  widower,  with  a  de- 
lightful old  country  house  in 
Devonshire,  and  the  sweetest  and 
prettiest  of  daughters  in  charge 
thereof. 

When,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
I  arrived  there,  the  house  was  full 
of  visitors.  So  full  that,  on  the 
first  evening  at  least,  I  found  no 
opportunity  whatever  of  saying 
any  of  those  pretty  tender  little 
speeches  which  I  had  prepared 


long  beforehand,  for  the  beneEt 
of  sweet  Lucy  Underward,  my 
host's  only  daughter.  If  I  did 
repeat  them,  they  were  wasted 
on  the  desert  air,  as  exemplified 
by  the  blank  minds  of  two  sim- 
pering commonplace  young  ladies, 
and  the  unromantic  heart  of  an 
elderly  strong-minded  spinster, 
whose  conversation,  though  learn- 
ed, was  most  femininely  illogical, 
but  whose  looks  suggested  the 
complete  works  of  Jevons,  Mill, 
and  Aristotle  put  together.  She 
was  one  of  those  ladies  who  al- 
ways suggest  to  me  the  whole 
essence  of  boarding-school,  or  a 
complete  Child's  Guide  to  Know- 
ledge, with  an  appendix  for  adults 
thrown  in.  She  had  exhausted 
'  all  my  stock  of  ready  information, 
and  was  taxing  my  invention  to  the 
utmost,  when,  to  my  great  relief, 
my  worthy  host  came  up.  He 
brought  with  him  a  fresh  victim 
to  be  offered  up  to  Miss  l^lcGrind- 
er's  encyclopsedic  thirsty  and  liber- 
ated me.  I  was  departing  from 
my  late  oppressor,  when  Mr. 
Underward  caught  me  by  the 
arm. 

*I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
Mrs.  Gibbons,'  he  said.  *  She  is 
awfully  nice,  and  you  must  know 
her.' 

'Delighted,  I'm  sure.  Is  she 
that  pretty  woman  sitting  on  the 
so&r 

'  Yes,'  he  returned,  as  we  were 
crossing  the  room.  *  I  want  you 
to  know  her,  as  she  is  soon  going 
to  be  married  to  a  Mr.  Minchin — 
Dean  of  your  college,  I  think.' 

'  What !'  I  exclaimed,  rather 
recoiling.  But  there  was  no  get- 
ting out  of  it,  and  I  was  duly 
presented. 

She  was  a  handsome  woman  of 
about  "five -and -thirty,  with  a 
bright  complexion,  and  gray  eyes 
that  insisted  on  being  lively  in 
spite  of  a  certain  expression  of 
sadness  in  them.     Her  manner 
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wafi  charming  and  nai7e;  and, 
although  my  introduction  to  her 
was  against  my  will — ^recalling,  as 
it  did,  each  unpleasant  reminis- 
cences— she  pat  me  at  my  ease 
at  onoe.  After  a  few  minutes  I 
was  quite  enchanted  with  my 
new  acquaintance,  and  found  my- 
self talking  to  her  as  if  I  had 
known  her  for  years. 

'  Axe  you  one  of  the  Sherwoods 
of  Derhyshire  V  she  asked,  apr(h 
po8  of  my  mentioning  some  inci- 
dent occorring  in  that  my  native 
county. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the 
eldest  son  of  the  present  repre- 
aentative  of  that  family/  I  re- 
plied, smiling. 

*  How  very  odd — * 

*0  Mrs.  Gibbons,  every  one 
has  commissioned  me  to  ask  you 
to  play  something,'  exclaimed 
Lncj  XJnderward,  coming  up  and 
breaking  in  upon  our  conversa- 
tion. *  Your  playing  is  so  lovely, 
and  we  don't  often  get  such  a 
treat  down  here.' 

Tm  very  sorry  for  you,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Gibbons,  rising.  '  You 
mnst  be  in  a  bad  way  my  dear ; 
but  I  am  always  happy  to  make 
myself  useful' 

'  And  were  it  not  so  hackneyed, 
I  should  add  ornamental,  if  I  can 
be  allowed  to  say  so,'  I  remarked, 
tt  I  led  her  to  the  piano. 

*They  don't  teach  you  such 
pietty  speeches  up  at  Cambridge, 
Tm  snie,'  she  returned,  with  a 
jnight  smile,  and  settled  herself 
^  front  of  the  instrument 

^he  played,  with  an  exquisite 
feeling^  some  of  Chopin's  charm- 
^  little  Hudesy  and  I  turned 
^  the  pages  almost  in  a  dream. 
^  subdued  chorus  of  'thank 
^•^V  which  might  have  meant 
^hing,  greeted  her  when  she 
^finished. 

.This  is  a  pleasure  I  never 
^^ed  of;'  said  I,  in  a  low  tone. 

^^e  took  no  notice  of  my  tri- 


bute to  her  powers ;  bat,  running 
her  fingers  lightly  over  the  keys, 
turned  to  me,  and  said, 

*  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Sherwood — I 
hope  you  won't  think  it  strange — 
but  is  that  a  family  ring  you  have 
on  your  linger  ]' 

I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise. 
What  on  earth  could  she  have  to 
do  with  my  ring)  However,  I 
remarked  that  it  belonged  to  my 
father  as  head  of  the  family,  and 
I  politely  handed  it  to  her  to  look 
at.     She  examined  it  carefully. 

*  How  very  remarkable  T  she  re- 
plied, giving  it  back  to  me.  '  A 
most  strange  coincidence.  Do 
you  know,  I  sent  a  ring,  the  fac- 
simile of  this,  last  October  to 
Mr.  Minchin,  of  All  Saints'  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which  he  lost  in 
a  most  mysterious  manner.' 

My  heart  gave  a  big  thump. 
My  whole  inner  man  seemed  to 
be  about  to  emulate  the  scriptural 
devils,  and  leap  out  of  my  mouth. 
The  whole  room  was  taming 
round. 

*  What !'  I  exclaimed ;  and  then 
added  in  a  confused  stammering 
fashion,  '  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  sent  this  ring  to — ' 

*  Of  course  not/  replied  Mrs. 
Gibbons,  smiling.  'How  could 
I )  But  I  sent  a  ring  the  exact 
counterpart  of  this.' 

*But  how  did  you  get  it  f  I 
asked,  recovering  a  little  self-con- 
trol with  a  great  effort 

'  I  suppose  that  appears  strange 
to  you,'  she  answered.  'I  was 
just  going  to  tell  you,  when  Miss 
Underwit  claimed  my  services, 
how  odd  it  was  that  I  should 
meet  you.  I  think  I  am  a  veiy 
distant  cousin  of  yours.' 

I  bowed  and  smiled  in  a  vagu& 
and  feeble  way,  mumbling  out 
my  delight  at  discovering  so  fair 
a  relative.  Mrs.  Gibbons  con- 
tinued, 

'My  mother^s  maiden  name 
was  Sherwood,  and  she,  on  her 
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death,  left  me  a  family  signet- 
ring,  just  like  yours.' 

I  stuck  manfully  to  my  galvan- 
ised smile,  bat  my  braiu  was 
whirling  round  and  round.  At 
that  moment  Miss  Underward 
came  up  to  the  piano. 

*  You  are  not  going  to  leave  ofif 
so  soon,  Mrs.  Gibbons  V 

'  Why  will  you  use  such  awful 
formality  V  replied  that  lady,  turn- 
ing round.  *Why  not  call  me 
Amelia  r 

Amelia  t  I  could  wait  no 
longer.  What  apologies  I  made 
and  how  I  left  the  room  I  know 
not  to  this  day.  I  got  out  some- 
how, and  rushed  madly  up-stairs, 
almost  frightening  to  death,  on 
the  way,  a  servant  with  a  tray 
full  of  crockery.  I  heard  a  con- 
fused smash  of  cups  and  saucers 
behind  me,  and  fled  into  my  bed- 
room. 

What  an  utter  and  complete 
ass  I  had  been  making  of  myself ! 
I  opened  my  pocket-book  and  took 
out  a  burnt  piece  of  note-paper. 
There  was  the  signature — *  Amelia 
Gi — *  \  and  down-stairs  was  the 
writer  thereof,  Mrs.  Amelia  Gib- 
bons. The  whole  mystery  was 
solved — Mr  Minchin  had  no 
more  committed  a  theft  than — 
gracious  heavens  I  But  I  had 
been  a  thief  all  the  time  !  I  had 
committed  a  felony  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  The  bare  idea  filled  me 
with  horror,  and  the  cold  per- 
spiration stood  in  big  drops  upon 
my  forehead.  What  was  1  to 
do?  Apparently  nothing  but  to  rail 
against  my  fate.  It  was  all  Jug- 
gins's fault,  I  concluded,  after  the 
first  few  cool  minutes  of  reflec- 
tion ;  and  I  made  use  of  very  bad 
language  indeed  with  reference 
to  that  estimable  personage. 
Could  I  explain  matters  amic- 
ably? was  my  next  thought. 
Could  I  give  Mrs.  Gibbons  back 
the  ring,  and  treat  the  whole 
afiair  as   an   amusing  misunder- 


standing? If  I  did  so,  what 
would  every  one  think  of  me  f  I 
shuddered  at  the  idea.  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  lacked 
the  moral  courage  to  do  it.  My 
own  ring  was  lost  entirely,  beyond 
a  doubt,  and  no  one  would  be  a 
bit  the  wiser  if  I  remained  in 
possession  of  the  one  at  present  on 
my  hand. 

With  this  resolution  I  went 
down  again  to  the  drawing-room. 
There  I  explained  my  hasty  flight, 
by  the  invention  of  an  important 
letter  which  was  obliged  to  go  by 
the  last  post.  I  carefully  avoided 
Mrs.  Gibbons  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and,  as  the  French  say, 
went  back  to  my  sheep,  namely  to 
the  two  lamblike  commonplace 
young  ladies  above  mentioned. 
Their  innocent  prattle  on  lawn- 
tennis  and  dancing  demanded  no 
great  mental  exertion  oh  my  part, 
and  the  evening  passed  away  with 
no  further  incidents.  I  shall 
draw  a  veil  over  the  tortures  of 
that  sleepless  night.  'A  quiet 
conscience  makes  one  so  serene,' 
says  Pope ;  and  having  no  con- 
science at  all  must  be  quite  as 
good;  but  a  conscience  fraught 
with  guilt,  and  a  chance,  more- 
over, of  that  guilt  being  found 
out,  is  a  decidedly  unpleasant 
thing. 

I  was  extremely  vain  next 
morning  of  the  air  of  self-posses- 
sion I  assumed.  I  explained  my 
general  air  of  seediness  by  means 
of  a  fictitious  toothache.  I  talked 
to  Mrs.  Gibbons  in  an  airy  way 
about  the  connection  between  our 
families,  and  even  heard,  without 
flinching  a  muscle,  an  announce- 
ment from  my  host,  that  the  Eev. 
Jonathan  Minchin,  Dean  of  All 
Saints'  College,  Cambridge,  was 
coming  down  next  day  to  make  a 
short  visit  there.  I  had  resigned 
myself  to  Fate.  Circumstances 
prevented  my  taking  an  abrupt 
leave    of   Mr.    Underward,  and 
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compelled  me  to  prolong  my  visit 
to  the  bitter  en<L 

Mr.  Minchia  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  morrow,  and  two  or 
three  days  passed  rery  pleasantly. 
Althoaghy  in  bis  nervous  and 
bashful  way,  he  monopolised 
nearly  all  Mrs.  Gibbons's  atten- 
tions, I  did  not  grudge  him  his 
opportunity.  For  he  showed 
himself  to  be  as  pleasant  and  un- 
assuming a  companion  as  one 
could  wish;  and  besides,  Miss 
Lucy  had  a  little  shining  quarter 
of  an  hour  now  and  then  to  spare, 
which  I  improved  to  the  best  of 
my  advantage.  None  but  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  ring  had  been 
made,  and  I  came  near  to  erasing 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  subject 
from  my  mmd  altogether.  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  I  should 
hare  succeeded  eventually,  had 
not  an  event  occurred  which, 
were  it  not  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  story,  I  should 
lock  up  in  the  cupboard  in  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  my  family 
of  skeletons. 

On  the  fourth  morning  of  Mr. 
Minchin's  visit,  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
the  Dean,  and  myself  were  alone 
in  the  breakfast-room,  the  rest  of 
the  household  not  having  yet  de- 
ecended.  Mrs.  Gibbons  was  sit- 
ting in  an  armchair  near  the  fire- 
place, looking  shyly  up  at  her 
affianced,  who  was  standing  on 
the  hearthrug  reading  his  letters. 
I  was  standing  on,  the  other  side 
of  the  table  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation.  I  had  just  come  to 
the  end  of  an  affectionate  ill-spelt 
communication  from  a  younger 
hroiher,  and  was  putting  it  in  my 
iwcket,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a 
small  packet  which  I  had  not 
hitherto  noticed.  It  was  enclosed 
in  a  registered  envelope,  and  bore 
^e  Cambridge  postmark.  I  open- 
^  it  with  some  curiosity,  and 
«wcovered  a  small  cardboard  box, 
containing  a  letter  and    a    vast 


quantity  of  cotton  wool  At  this 
moment  Mr.  Minchin  sneezed 
loudly,  causing  me  to  start  and 
drop  the  box,  cotton-wool,  and 
everything  on  to  the  floor.  I 
heard  something  hard  roll  across 
the  room,  and  was  just  going  in 
search  thereof,  when  the  Dean 
stooped  down  and  picked  it  up. 
'  Here  it  is,  Sherwood,'  said  he, 
handing  me  something.  '  But — 
but — wait  a  minute — ^goodness 
gracious  !  How  did  you  get  thist 
This  is  MY  RING  r 

*No,  it  isn't,  Jonathan,'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Gibbons.  'I  made 
the  same  mistake  myself.  Mr. 
Sherwood  has  a  ring  exactly  like 
yours.* 

'  But  this  one  came  by  post,  and 
he  has  two  !'  cried  Mr.  Minchin, 
noticing  the  one  on  my  hand. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  looked  from  him 
to  me  in  unaffected  astonishment. 
I  tried  to  speak,  but  my  tongue 
refused  to  do  my  bidding.  I  have 
had  one  or  two  extremely  mauvaU 
qttarta  dUieures  in  my  life;  but 
for  real,  genuine,  concentrated 
essence  of  misery,  recommend  me 
to  those  few  seconds.  I  stared 
blankly  at  the  Dean,  and  the  Dean 
regarded  me  with  equal  amaze- 
ment. 

'  There  is  some  mystery  in  this, 
Mr.  Sherwood,'  said  he,  relapsing 
into  his  most  academical  tones. 
*  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
elucidate  V 

*  One  is  yours  and  one  is  mine,' 
I  replied,  stammering,  and  forc- 
ing a  ghastly  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  said 
Mr.  Minchin.  *  Will  you  kindly 
step  out  on  to  the  verandah' with 
me  and  explain  T 

There  was  no  getting  out  of  it 
now.  In  the  schoolboy  phrase, 
I  was  *  in  for  it ;'  and,  with  a 
beating  heart,  I  followed  him  out 
of  the  room. 

Never  shall  I  forget  his  kind- 
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ness  and  consideration  when  he 
had  heard  my  story.  He  con- 
demned severely  the  course  my 
gyp  had  taken  in  the  matter,  but 
owned,  in  a  pleasant  way,  that 
evidences  were  very  strong  against 
himself.  He  also  owned  freely 
that  he  had  been  rather  bashfal 
about  the  ring,  which  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons had  sent  him  as  a  keepsake. 
So  many  other  dons  had  got 
married,  and  chafifed  all  round 
accordingly,  that  he  was  very  sen- 
sitive on  tiie  point.  We  then 
returned  to  the  breakfast-room, 
where  I  found  the  whole  house- 
hold assembled.  I  read  the  letter 
enclosed  in  the  packet.  It  ran  as 
follows : 

*Dere  Sir, — I  send  you  your 
ring,  which  my  wife  found  it  in 
one  of  them  old  weskits  you  sed  I 
might  have.  We  have  made  a  grate 
misteak,  and  I  am  very  trubbled 


about  it. — I  remane,   sir,  yours 
respecfully,       pbtbb  juggins.' 

*  Don't  be  too  hard  on  Jug- 
gins, Jonathan  dear,'  said  Mra. 
Gibbons  after  breakfast,  when  she 
had  heard  the  story.  <  He  must 
be  an  honest  fellow  to  send  back 
the  real  ring.' 

*  Well,  for  your  sake,  Amelia,  I 
won't,'  said  the  Dean;  and  he 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
whereupon  I  discreetly  retired. 

My  father,  when  he  heard  of 
my  fiasco,  conjured  up  the  gal- 
lows as  a  likely  end  for  me.  He 
has  since  changed  his  opinion; 
and,  at  present,  I  believe  I  am 
going  to  be  Lord  Chancellor. 
Which  of  the  two  fates  will  be 
mine,  I  cannot  say.  But  of  one 
thing  am  I  certain — and  it  is  that 
my  unfortunate  and  wretched 
signet-ring  shall  never  bring  me 
into  trouble  again. 

W.  J.  LOCKE. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

*  HAVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN  TO 
TOOTING?' 

It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to 
consider  how  mnch  sickness,  and 
how  Utile  sorrow,  affects  our  per- 
sonal appearance.  A  bad  bilious 
attack  will  pull  a  man  down  more 
than  the  death  of  his  wife ;  tooth- 
ache keeps  a  sufferer  on  whom  it 
has  fastened  its  fangs  wide  awake, 
though  heartache  often  fails  to 
do  so. 

All  her  mental  anguish — ^and 
there  could  be  no  question  but 
that  since  the  previous  summer 
the  girl  had  passed  through  a 
season  of  intense  and  continuous 
agony — ^had  failed  to  work  the 
change  in  Susan  Drummond  a 
few  weeks  of  serious  illness  suf- 
ficed to  do. 

Mr.  Gayre  felt  unutterably 
shocked  when,  ushered  into  the 
room  where  she  sat  in  an  easy- 
chair,  propped  up  with  pillows, 
he  saw  the  havoc  so  short  a  time 
had  wiougU. 

Pale,  wan,  emaciated — a  mere 
shadow  of  her  former  self — her 
eyes  dull  and  weary,  her  listless 
hands  thin  dnd  nerveless,  her 
whole  tired  attitude  that  of  one 
who  had  just  returned  worn  out 
^m  80  long  a  journey  into  the 
Dreadful  Valley — it  seemed  al- 
most as  though  she  might  better 
have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  her 
awfol  pUgrimage,  and  entered  a 
land  fiiov  whence  no  sound  re- 
toiiu  to  earth,  no  echo  even  of  a 
sigh. 

TOL.  XLV.  NO.  OOLXV. 


Could  this  really  he  Sir  Geof- 
frey's Susan,  with  whom  he  had 
ever  associated  the  idea  of  strong 
health  and  almost  superabundant 
vitality? 

'Miss  Drummond,'  he  said; 
and  those  were  the  only  words  he 
could  speak,  as  he  tenderly  took 
her  wasted  fingers  in  his  own 
strong  clasp,  and  looked  mourn- 
fully at  the  woman  he  loved. 

*  Won't  you  sit  downf  she 
asked  feebly,  the  while  she  smiled 
a  wan  sad  smile  which  smote  him 
to  the  heart. 

'Why  did  you  not  send  to 
some  of  your  friends  Y  he  asked. 
'It  was  cruel  to  leave  us  in  ig- 
norance of  where  you  were,  in 
such  uncertainty  as  to  what  could 
have  become  of  you.^ 

'  No  one  knew  where  to  send,' 
she  answered.  '  I  wrote  as  soon 
as  I  could.' 

'  I  wanted  to  write  to  you,'  said 
Mr.  Gayre,  'but  having  no  ad- 
drees — ' 

< Yes— about  what?  Oliver?' 
and  for  the  first  time  she  hesitated 
a  little  over  his  name,  and  coloured 
painfnUy. 

*  Yes,  about  Mr.  Dane.' 
'Is  he— free?' 

'  Not  yet ;  but,'  as  she  turned 
her  head  aside  with  a  faint  gesture 
of  sorrowful  disappointment, '  pray 
do  not  look  so  wretched.  Miss 
Drummond.  I  have  every  reason 
to  hope  his  imprisonment  will  not 
continue  much  longer.' 

'You're  only  saying  that  to 
comfort  me.  Perhaps  he  is  dead. 
I  have  been  ill  such  a  time.   Tell 
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me  the  worst.  O,  if  he  is  dead, 
I  wish — I  wish  I  had  died  too.' 

'He  is  not  dead.  Upon  my 
word  of  honour,  (is  far  as  I  can 
know  anything  I  have  not  actually 
seen,  I  heliere  him  to  he  well 
again,  or,  at  the  worst,  very  much 
hetter.  A  message,  I  understand, 
has  also  in  some  manner  heen 
conveyed  to  him,  so  that  he 
knows  Mends  are  at  work  who 
soon  hope  to  compass  his  release.' 

*  But  friends  have  always  been 
at  work,  and  hitherto  no  good 
has  resulted,  and  I  don't  think 
any  good  is  likely  to  come  from 
their  efforts.    O,  what  shall  I  do  1 

0  my  darling,  what  can  I  do) 
If  only— only  you  were  able  to 
tell  me  !'  and  as  she  finished  this 
last  apostrophe,  which  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gayre,  great  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks — tears  she  was  too 
weak  to  wipe  away. 

'For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not 
cry !'  entreated  Mr.  Gayre ;  'I 
bring  you  nothing  but  good  news. 
There  may  be  delay ;  there  always, 
in  such  cases,  must  be  delay; 
for  though  it  seems  to  be  easy 
enough  to  get  a  man  into  prison, 
getting  him  out  is  a  difficult 
matter.  Circumstances,  however, 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
make  me  feel  sure  ere  long  Mr. 
Dane  must  be  liberated.  I  mean 
to  spare  no  effort  in  the  matter. 

1  have  instructed  my  solicitors, 
and  they  are  taking  dl  necessary 
steps.  I  assure  you  I  feel  it  can- 
not be  long  before  Mr.  Dane  is 
once  again  a  free  man.' 

*  And  on  what  ground  are  you 
asking  for  his  release  now  Y  she 
inquired — *  because  he  is  so  ill  7' 

'Ko,  because  he  is  innocent,' 
answered  Mr.  G^yre,  flushing  up 
to  hia  very  temples,  yet  neverthe- 
less looking  straight  at  Susan. 

'  But  he  was  always  innocent — 
I  always  knew  that.'  " 

'Yea;  only  the  difficulty  is, 


you  see,  to  get  other  people  to  be 
of  this  opinion.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  myself  fully,  believed 
him  guilty.  There  remains  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  now  but  that 
he  is  innocent,  yet  I  see  the 
greatest  trouble  ahead  before  we 
can  prove  him  to  be  so.  My 
solicitors  seem  to  think,  however, 
that  if  we  are  only  patient  for  a 
short  time  thej  will  be  able  to 
find  a  way,  to  persuade  the 
Home  Secretary  to  order  a  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  whole  mat- 
ter, or  grant  him  a  free  pardon  at 
once.' 

'  A  free  pardon  for  what  7  asked 
Susan,  indignation  endowing  her 
for  a  moment  with  sufficient 
strength  to  grasp  the  arms  of  her 
chair  and  sit  up,  the  while  the 
colour  of  old  dyed  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  grew  dark  with  the 
intensity  of  her  passion — 'for  a 
crime  he  never  committed  f 

'  I  seem  not  to  be  able  to  speak 
to-day  without  distressing  you,' 
said  Mr.  Gayre,  almost  at  his 
wits'  end.  'The  words  are  a 
mere  form;  and  what  can  the 
form  signify  in  such  a  case  1  You 
want  to  get  Mr.  Dane  away  from 
Portland:  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  means  likely  to  compass  that 
object  most  speedily.' 

'  I  will  not.  I  forgot.  Liberty 
for  him  on  any  terms — any  /  and 
she  laid  her  head  wearily  back  on 
the  pillow;  'yet  I  can't  think 
Oliver  would  care  for  freedom 
as  a  favour  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  him  as  a  right.  He  must 
know  nothing  about  it  till  he  is 
out  again.  Were  I  a  man — '  and 
she  stopped,  and  made  a  sign  for 
Mr.  Gayre  to  give  her  water. 

It  was  sweet  to  do  even  this 
much  for  her,  but  it  was  dreadful 
to  feel  how  she  shrank  from  con- 
tact with  him  as  he  held  her  up, 
and  see  the  way  her  feeble  hand 
shook,  and  hear  the  glass  tinkle 
against  her  teeth,  because  he  who 
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onoe  wotild  liave  been  denied  no 
privilege  of  staunch  and  kindly 
firiendsliip  had  passed  the  border- 
line and  mentioned  love. 

Patting  a  strong  constraint  on 
himself,  as  a  father  might  have 
done^  he  vithdiew  his  arm,  and 
took  the  water  from  her  lips,  and 
crossed  the  warm  covering  over 
her  panting  breast.  Then  he  said, 
moved  hy  what  demon  he  could 
never  afterwards  imagine, 

*Were  yon  a  man  you  would 
feel  Hke  a  man,  and  the  man  does 
not  live  who,  after  a  few  months 
—ay,  days^-of  penal  servitude, 
would  not  take  his  liberty  on  any 
temis/ 

She  did  not  ansi^er  him  for  a 
minute.  Eestlessly  she  moved 
her  averted  head,  as  though  strug- 
gling with  some  great  emotion. 
Before  turning  her  face  again  to- 
wards him,  she  said,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  with  the  greatest  decision, 

*Had  Oliver  been  the  poor 
creature  you  think  him,  I  should 
never  have  promised  to  be  his 
wife.  Though  that  is  all  gone 
and  past,  you  must  never  say  any- 
thing against  him  to  me.  For 
even  in  spite  of  all  his  faults — 
and  he  has  fiaults — I  shall  think 
of  him  as  the  one  perfect  man  I 
ever  knew.  A  man  could  not 
be  perfect  who  was  more  than 
human/ 

'It  is  something,'  said  Mr. 
Gayre,  *to  know  how  to  avoid 
your  displeasure.  I  only  wish 
you  would  ten  me  how  I  coidd 
win  your  favour.' 

'  I  am  so  tired,'  she  moaned ; 
*I  wish  you  would  go.  No,  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  that ;  only  I  feel 
weary—weary — ' 

'I  am  going,'  he  answered. 
'  I  will  not  intrude  longer ;  but 
before  I  go  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  please  you.' 

She  could  not  speak  the  words 
that  trembled  on  her  lips,  but  she 
looked  at  him  with  that  piteous 


look  of  dumb  entreaty  we  some- 
times see  in  the  eyes  of  an  animal 
utterly  at  our  cruel  mercy ;  then, 

*  Be  just  to  Oliver,'  and  hid  her 
face,  whilst  giving  him  her  hand. 

Yes,  this  was  sdi  he  could  ever 
expect  from  Susan  Drummond. 
If  his  name  never  passed  her  lips, 
it  would  be  '  Oliver,'   *  Oliver,' 

*  Oliver,'  in  her  heart  for  ever. 

Mr.  Gayre  had  some  time  to 
wait  before  a  train  started  for 
town,  and  he  employed  the  inter- 
val in  walking  along  the  Eotting- 
dean  Boad  till  he  found  a  point 
whence  he  could  reach  the  shore. 

The  tide  was  out  far  as  tide  at 
Brighton  ever  is,  and  while  he 
stumbled  back  over  the  great 
stones  and  shingle,  he  took  a 
savage  satisfaction  in  telling  him- 
self the  mess  he  had  made  of  a 
life  that^nce  promised  a  brilliant 
future. 

^  First  Love,  then  Money,  then 
Love  again.  Accursed  be  both 
love  and  money!'  he  muttered, 
regarding  that  horrible  waste  of 
long  and  unpicturesque  sea  which 
is  seen  to  such  advantage  from 
the  east  end  of  Brighton. 

'  When  she  marries  me — and 
she  will  marry  me,  because  such 
as  she  cannot  give  a  promise  and 
take  it  back — the  same  loyalty 
which  has  kept  her  true  to  a  man 
under  a  heavy  cloud  will  keep  her 
faithful  to  her  husband.  I  shall 
have  to  dread  no  rival  save  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  and  perfect — 
And  yet,  my  God,'  he  added, 
turning  quite  unconsciously  sear 
ward,  as  though  he  felt  some- 
where— somewhere  beyond  the 
low  horizon  hemming  in  an  ex- 
panse of  dull  gray  water — ^the 
God  in  whom  he  believed,  our 
God  who  sits  above  the  water- 
clouds,  would  hear  the  cry  of  one 
of  His  creatures,  who  in  no  great 
or  grand  fashion  had  drifted  so 
hopelessly  wrong — *  I  would  rather 
try  conclu8ions*with  ara^riy/il'than 
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c6nteinpt — any  man  than  repug- 
nance.' 

'  What  have  I  done/  he  thought, 
walking  slowly  along  the  beach, 
with  head  bowed  and  hands 
clasped  idly  behind  his  back, 
'  that  twice  I  should  have  loved 
women  who  had  no  look  or  smil» 
for  me  1  I — *  and  then  memory, 
taking  him  gently  by  the  hand, 
gave  him  back  the  shy  glances,  the 
faltering  tones  of  those  who  in 
the  days  of  the  dead  gone  by, 
which  could  be  his  no  more, 
would  have  been  glad  to  take 
him  for  better,  and  equally  ready 
to  leave  him  if  worse  ever  came. 

*  It's  all  a  mystery,*  he  thought, 
as  some  time  or  other  we  have 
most  of  us  thought,  when  trying 
to  solve  the  great  problem  of 
lives  mismatched,  or  worse  than 
mismatched.  And  then  he  went 
back  to  town,  and  in  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  London  forgot  the  lesson 
of  which,  by  the  mournful  sea,  he 
had  caught  a  mere  glimpse,  but 
which  there  was  nothing  surer 
than  that,  in  some  form  or  other, 
he  would  have  to  learn  to  the 
last  word  ere  he  understood 
Nicholas  Gayre. 

Once  again  time  went  on ;  the 
days  flew  by  ;  two  or  three  after- 
noons a  week,  occasionally  more 
frequently,  the  banker  ran  down 
to  Brighton;  but  he  made  no 
progress  with  Susan.  In  fact,  ho 
made  as  little  progress  with  her 
as  his  solicitors  seemed  to  do  with 
the  Oliver  Dane  conspiracy. 

At  last  there  came  an  hour 
when  Susan  spoke  plainly.  She 
was  getting  strong  again;  she 
could  walk  a  short  distance ;  the 
faraway  look  he  had  come  to 
know  so  well  lay  constantly 
folded  within  the  deep  brown 
depths  of  her  tender  eyes.  The 
roses  which  go  on  blooming,  even 
over  the  grave  of  human  hope 
and  bppf  ineas,  had.beguri  to  tint 


her  cheeks  once  more ;  her  figure 
gave  promise  of  again  becoming 
rounded.  The  Susan  he  once 
knew  had  gone  like  the  last 
year's  snow,  but  a  fairer,  nobler, 
more  worthy  Susan  paced  the 
Marine  Parade,  rejecting  the  sup- 
porting arm  he  would  have  wished 
her  to  lean  on  for  life. 

Once  again  spring  had  come 
upon  the  earth  —  spring,  early 
spring,  that  year  filling  the  world 
with  gladness — ^gay  with  flowers, 
bright  with  sunshine !  All  through 
the  land  hawthorn  was  blooming, 
and  birds  were  singing,  and  wild 
flowers  decking  the  fields  and 
river-banks  and  copses. 

The  sea  looked  blue  and  glit- 
tering, as  it  lay  calm  under  the 
azure  sky;  but  Susan  had  no 
thought  to  spare  for  sea  or  sky 
or  white-winged  vesseL  Still 
Oliver  Dane  remained  at  Port- 
land, breaking  his  heart  or  eating 
it  out,  according  to  whether  de- 
spair or  frenzy  was  at  the  moment 
in  the  ascendency. 

*  1  mean  to  leave  Brighton, 
Mr.  Gayre,'  she  said  at  length, 
^and  return  to  London.' 

*  You  prefer  London  V 
This  was  interrogative. 

'  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  do 
something  for  Oliver  there,  and 
I  know  I  am  doing  nothing 
here.' 

Mr.  Gayre  bit  his  lip,  but  made 
no  reply.  They  walked  on  a  little 
further,  and  then  Susan,  pausing 
and  looking  over  the  parapet 
down  at  the  shore  beneath,  went 
on, 

'And  I  have  been  also  think- 
ing that  when  I  go  back  to  town 
it  might  be  better  if  you  did  not 
call  so  frequently.* 

'  May  I  ask  your  reason  f 

He  knew  his  wisest  policy 
would  have  been  silence,  but  the 
question  rose  to  his  lips,  and  he 
had  no  power  to  restrain  its  utter- 
ance. 
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*Tou  know,'  she  said,  *our 
anangement  was  conditional — ^ 

'Yes;  bat  we  mentioned  no 
special  time  in  which  those  con- 
ditions were  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is 
not  from  any  lack  of  endeavour 
on  my  part  that — ^ 

'  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe 
yon/  she  interrupted ;  '  it  would 
be  terrible  to  think,  really,  you 
bad  not  done  all  in  your  power ; 
nevertheless — ' 

'  It  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
hurried — ' 

'I  mean  to  try  if  I  cannot 
hany  it;  and  if  through  my 
exertions  Oliver  should  be  set  at 
liberty—' 

'Onr  contract  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  an  end ;  is  that  what 
you  want  to  say  f 

'I  feel  it  had  better  be  at  an 
end.  *  You  see,'  she  went  on  more 
firmly,  now  the  first  step  had 
been  talcen,  'if  Oliver's  release 
cannot  be  procured  soon,  it  may  as 
well  never  be  procured.' 

*You  think  so  f 

'  Yes,  I  do.  A  few  months  more, 
and  he  will  have  been  in  prison 
for  a  year.  You  cannot  tell  me 
now,  certainly,  that  at  the  end  of 
another  year  he  will  be  free.  It 
niay  be  all  very  well  for  us,  stand- 
ing here,  able  to  go  and  come  as 
we  like ;  but  for  him — '  and  she 
broke  off  with  a  little  passionate 
eiy  for  help  to  the  Qod  she  some- 
times thought — she  could  not 
mid  thinking — had  deserted  her. 
'If'— and  her  voice  was  calm  and 
steady  once  more — '  if,  though  in- 
nocent, I  cannot  prove  his  inno- 
cence—if there  is  no  justice  or 
mewy  to  be  hoped  for — we  must 
bear  our  burden  of  sorrow  as  best 
▼e  can.  He  has  lived  somehow 
thtoogh  this  awful  time.  If  I 
can  do  nothing,  I  must  live  too, 
that  I  may  meet  him  when  he  is 
^^nce  mote  free.  I  have  made  up 
tty  mmd,  Mr.  Gayre.    It  was  for 

Oliver  I  eaid  I  would  marry  you 


if  you  obtained  his  release.  It  is 
for  Oliver  I  say  that,  as  you  seem 
able  to  do  nothing  to  help  him, 
we  must  part.  No  woman  cares 
less  for  the  world's  opinion  than 
I;  but  I  am  bound  to  consider 
the  man  whose  wife  I  mean  some 
day  to  be.  Though  he  has  lost 
everything  else,  he  shall  find  he 
has  not  lost  me.' 

Mr.  Gayre  did  not  answer  im- 
mediately— he  felt  stunned.  That 
she  would  arrive  at  such  a  deci- 
sion was  an  idea  which  had  never 
occurred  to  him.  Something  lay 
beneath  the  surface.  Could  Mr. 
Fife — could  any  one — have  sent 
her  that  cutting  from  the  Chel- 
ston  .paper?  No,  he  scarcely 
thought  that ;  but — 

'  I  presume  you  do  not  mean 
to  sit  down  and  abandon  Mr. 
Dane  to  his  fate,  without  making 
some  further  attempt  in  his  be- 
half 1'  he  said. 

*  No.  I  told  you  I  thought  I 
could  help  him,  and  I  intend  to 
try.' 

<  And  may  I  not  be  permitted 
to  assist  f 

*Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Qayre, 
your  assistance  hitherto  has  been 
of  80  little  use,  and — ' 

'  I  have  asked  such  a  price  for 
it,'  he  finished. 

'  I  would  have  been  willing  to 
pay  that  price  for  it — I  would 
have  paid  any  price  almost,  before 
my  illness,  to  set  Oliver  free; 
and  even  since,  till  quite  recently, 
no  thought  of  refusing  to  act  up 
to  the  letter  of  our  bond  occurred 
to  me.  But  you  have  not  fulfilled 
your  part  Oliver  is  still  in  pri- 
son; time  goes  on,  and  nothing 
is  done  on  his  behalf.  His  inno- 
cence is  not  proved;  even  that 
free  pardon  of  which  you  spoke 
is  not  obtained.  Why  should  I 
remain  in  servitude  whon  no  good 
results  to  himi  If  nothing  can 
be  done  by  man,  I  must  ask  God 
to  give  Oliver  and  myself  strength 
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to  bear  oni  burden  with  8ubmi»- 
aion,  and  live  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  when  he  comes  out 
he  may  have  a  home  to  receive 
him,  and  money  *  enough  to  take 
us  both  abroad  should  he  wish  to 
leave  !^ngland.' 

*  In  other  words,  Miss  Drum- 
mond,  you  have  thought  of  some 
scheme  by  which  you  may  obtain 
his  release  irrespective  of  help 
from  me.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  a  plan ; 
but  I  daresay  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me,  had  your  help 
promised  to  be  of  the  slightest 
use.' 

*May  one  inquire  what  your 
plan  is  ?  If  it  be  a  secret,'  he 
added,  seeing  she  hesitated, '  pray 
do  not  feel  yourself  under  any 
compulsion  to  tell  me.' 

'There  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  tell  you,'  Susan  answer- 
ed. *•  Before  I  left  London,  if  you 
remember,  I  received  two  anony- 
mous letters.' 

'  Yes,  I  recollect' 

*  Wei],  I  think  the  writer  meant 
kindly  by  Oliver  and  me.' 

*  Possibly.' 

'  And  what  has  occurred  to  me 
to  do  is  this :  advertise  and  en- 
treat the  writer  of  those  letters  to 
come  and  see  me.  I  have  thought 
the  matter  over,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  hope  in  the  plan,  even 
if  only  a  forlorn  hope.' 

*  There  may  be.' 

'You  do  not  seem  to  think 
much  good  likely  to  result  from 
my  scheme]* 

'  My  own  have  not  hitherto 
borne  so  much  fruit  I  dare  ven- 
ture to  disparage  yours.' 

Her  heart  dropped  down  like 
lead  at  his  words.  Had  he  op- 
posed her,  she  would  not  have  felt 
half  so  much  discouraged. 

*  It  may  do  no  good ;  I  can  but 
try.' 

*  And  if  you  fail,  Miss  Drum- 
mond,  do  I  clearly  understand 


that  I  am  to  make  no  future  at- 
tempt f 

*  Not  unless — ' 
'Unless  what f 

'  Unless  there  seems  a  likeli- 
hood of  something  being  done  for 
•Oliver  immediately.' 

*  What  do  you  call  immediately 
— a  day,  or  week,  or  month? 
Give  me  some  idea  of  the  time 
you  mean.' 

She  paused  a  moment,  then 
said, 

'  Suppose  we  fix  a  period  of 
not  more  than  three  months.' 

'  And  if  within  that  time  I  can 
procure  Mr.  Dane's  release,  yoa 
will  mariy  me  ]' 

She  paused  again  before  she 
answered, 

'  Yes,  I  will  marry  you  if  mean- 
time I  fail  to  set  him  free  through 
my  own  exertions.' 

*Isee.' 

'  Andy  Mr.  Qayre,  during  that 
period  you  must  not  come  to 
see  me.' 

*  Or  write  V 

'I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  are  doing.' 

'  The  plain  English  of  which 
is,  you  wish  me  to  write.'  , 

'  I  wish  to  hear  about  Oliver.' 

*  And  if  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
you  I  am  to  send  no  letter)' 

'  I  would  much  rather  you  did 
not.' 

'  You  are  very  plain  spoken.' 

She  made  no  reply  to  this,  only 
walked  a  little  way  before  she 
said,  '  I  think  1  should  like  to  go 
back  now.' 

Without  a  word  he  faced  round, 
and  they  slowly  returned  the  way 
they  had  come.  Mr.  Gayre's  spirit 
was  very  bitter  within  him.  He 
knew  at  any  moment  some  cir- 
cumstance might  occur  to  make 
the  Dane  affair  plain  sailing.  Over  ' 
and  over  again  he  had  told  himself 
it  was  impossible  no  means  could 
be  found  to  liberate  an  innocent 
man.    His  solicitors,  though  slow. 
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were  sore;  bat  if  Susan  took  the 
helm  she  would  do  one  of  two 
things— either  ran  her  vessel  on  a 
Fock,  or  else,  by  dint  of  sheer  de- 
termiDttionf  get  the  case  brought 
60  prominently  before  the  pablic 
that  Mr.  Col  vend,  by  mere  force 
of  popular  opinion,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  urge  his  daughter  to  con- 
feesion. 

Farther,  he  distrusted  Mr.  Fife. 
He  eonld  not  understand  the  ex- 
preoion  with  which  the  ex-mana- 
ger occasionally  regarded  him.  He 
had  DO  reason  to  suppose  the  man 
meant  to  play  him  false,  yet  that 
aome  scheme  was  maturing  in  his 
busy  bndn  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
doubt  Heknewhimtobeneedj, 
vnacrupulous,  desperate.  So  far 
he  had  been  living  on  the  money 
Mr.Gayrehad  paid  him ;  but  from 
time  to  time  he  threw  out  hints 
which  implied  his  views  of  the 
future  were  large,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  render  those 
dreams  reality  by  dint  of  hard 
work. 

'Had  enough  of  it  *for  dog*s 
pay,'  he  explained;  'whatever 
halfpence  might  be  going,  Dane 
got ;  1  had  the  kicks  for  my  share.' 

Likely  as  not,  the  moment  Su- 
^fl  advertisement  appeared  he 
would  go  to  her,  get  money  from 
her,  and  tell  her  l^he  whole  story. 

*No;  rU  stop  that,'  thought 
the  banker,  locking  askance  at 
his  companion,  who,  with  eyes 
bent  down,  seemed  tiying  to  solve 
some  knotty  problem,  *  and  you 
skdi  marry  me  yet.  You  will 
fisd  you  have  not  to  deal  with  a 
hoy>weven  Oliver  Dane;'  hav- 
ing arrived  at  which  conclusion 
l^d  said  aloud, 

*  Though  I  am  not  to  write  to 
}ou,  yon  will  write  to  me  if  you 
*Wnk  I  can  be  of  any  service; 
>Qd  you  will  not  go  away  and 
^ide  yourself  without  leaving  even 
^address  where  a  letter  might 
findyouf 


'I  did  not  do  so  before,  inten- 
tionally,' she  answered«  '  You  know 
I  was  so  ill,  so  very  ill.  Just  when 
you  spoke  I  was  thinking  about 
the  night  when  I  came  down  here. ' 
It  seems  a  long  time  ago,  but  per- 
haps you  remember  what  a  stormy 
day  it  was.' 

Yes,  Mr.  Gayre  did  remember ; 
he  was  never  indeed  likely  to  for- 
get that  journey  firom  London, 
with  the  wind  howling  round 
the  train,  and  rain  dashing  itself 
at  intervals  against  the  glass. 

'  It  was  a  wretched  day,'  he 
agreed,  'and  a  more  wibtched 
evening.' 

*  Well,  do  you  know,  I  could 
not  rest  in  the  lodgings,  but  came 
out  here,  where  we  are  now,  alone 
in  the  wild  weather.  I  must  have 
been  mad  to  do  such  a  thing,  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  strangest 
fancy.  As  I  stood  here — just 
about  here — I  felt  sure  I  saw  you 
pass.  A  strange  idea,  was  it 
notf 

It  was  not  half  so  strange  and 
inexplicable  as  the  tell-tale  colour 
which  rushed  up  into  Gayre's  face. 
He  could  not  help  it,  he  could  not 
command  his  features. 

*  Were  you  here,  really  f  asked 
Susan,  astonishedL  'I  always 
thought  it  must  have  been  a 
fancy  of  mine,  but — * 

'  It  was  no  fancy,'  said  Mr. 
Gkiyre ;  *  I  came  down  here  on  the 
Oliver  Dane  business.  I  hoped 
to  have  settled  it  that  night.' 

'  And  there  was  some  one  with 
youf 

The  banker  made  a  gesture  of 
assent.  He  could  not  have  spoken 
then  to  save  his  life. 

'  And  he  said — ah !'  and  Susan 
pulled  herself  up  in  the  middle 
of  her  speech,  as  we  sometimes 
start  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 

They  did  not  exchange  another 
word  tin  they  reached  the  lodg" 
ings.  Mr.  Gayre,  though  not  in- 
vited to  do  so,  followed  the  girl 
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in.  Susan  did  not  sit  down,  and 
80  he  could  not. 

*I  am  io  go,  then,'  he  said, 
'  and  never  return  unless  I  bring 
you  good  news ;  it  is  rather  hard 
for  me,  is  it  notf 

'  It  is  better,'  she  murmured. 

*  Yes,  for  you,  perhaps.  I  won- 
der, though,  if  my  absence  will 
make  you  as  much  happier  as  you 
suppose ;  whether  you  won't  miss 
me  a  little  t  Before  we  part,  can't 
you  find  one  kind  word,  Susan,  to 
say  to  a  man  who  loves  you  as  he 
never  loved  any  creature  before  V 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name, 
but  she  did  not  take  any  notice 
that  he  had  done  so.  Lifting  her 
-eyes  she  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face,  and  said, 

'I  will  try  to  forgive  you,  Mr. 
Oayre.' 

'Forgive  me  for  what?'  he 
iisked. 

*  For  hating  Oliver,  for  seeking 
fee  or  reward  in  this  matter,  for 
•doing  so  little  to  help  him  in  his 
jtrait.  I  know  you  would  not 
have  done  anything  if  you  could 
have  helped.  Had  the  cases  been 
reversed,  he  would  not  have  acted 
as  you  have  done.  He  would 
have  moved  heaven  and  earth^  to 
compass  your  freedom ;  he  would 
not  have  tried  to  take  your  pro- 
mised wife  from  you;  he  would 
not  have  insisted  on  a  woman 
marrjing  a  man  she  could  never 
love  nor  respect,  as  the  price  of 
her  lover's  fi^edom.' 

*  Good-bye,'  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand; '  do  not  let  us  part 
in  bitterness.  You  will  be  sorry, 
after  I  go,  to  think  yon  could 
speak  such  cruel  words.  I  asked 
for  a  blessing,  and  you  give  me 
instead  something  akin  to  a  curse. 
I  wanted  some  pleasant  memory 
to  carry  away  with  me  into  the 
world,  and  you  impute  the  worst 
possible  motives  to  me,  whose 
only  sin  has  been  loving  you  too 


well  and  faithfully.  No,  you  need 
not  tell  me  to  go;  I  am  going. 
Why  are  you  so  angry  wi^  me, 
that  you  will  not  give  me  even 
your  hand  9  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  extraordinary  change  9  why 
will  you  not  speak  ?  Well,  I  had 
better  go,  I  suppose.  Good-bye, 
Susan.     Good-bye,  my  darling.' 

*  Good-bye,'  she  answered 
coldly. 

He  took  a  few  steps  towards 
the  door ;  then,  moved  by  some 
sudden  madness,  turned,  and,  be- 
fore she  could  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  his  purpose,  had  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her' 
over  and  over  again. 

She  did  not  struggle,  she  did 
not  speak  a  word;  only  when  he 
released  her,  which  he  did  as  sud- 
denly as  he  had  caught  her  to 
him,  she  stood  for  a  second,  look- 
ing with  eyes  full  of  wonder  and 
reproach,  and  then,  still  in  silence, 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Gayre  was  not,  perhaps, 
in  the  happiest  state  of  mind  for 
seeking  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Fife,  yet  it  was  to  tbat  individual's 
lodgings  he  repaired  immediately 
he  arrived  in  London. 

Before  he  slept  he  felt  he  most 
know  the  course  Mr.  Fife  was  likely 
to  adopt.  If  Susan  advertised  for 
the  writer  of  those  letters,  would 
he  go  to  her?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion Mr.  Gayre  put  plainly  to 
Messrs.  Colvend  &  Surlees'  late 
manager. 

'  /  sha'n't  take  a  morsel  of  no- 
tice,' declared  Mr.  Fife.  *  What's 
the  reason  of  this  new  movel 
She's  not  satisfied,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  Very  much  the  reverse.' 

<  What's  the  matter  with  hert 
Home  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  or  a 
night  either,  and  it's  not  so  easy 
to  get  a  man  out  of  gaol  as  any- 
body might  suppose  till  he  tried 
the  experiment.  Besides,  what 
does  she  want  her  young  man 
running  loose  about  the  world  for  f 
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Ko  doubt,  if  she  conld  only  realise 
the  fact,  he  is  far  safer  where  he 
IB ;  and,  when  all  that  is  settled, 
why  doesn't  she  marry  you?  I 
thought  the  matter  was  finally 
ananged.' 

Mr.  Ghiyre  shook  his  head. 
*  We  will  not  discass  Miss  Drnm- 
mond  any  ftirther,  if  you  please,' 
he  remarked;  and  on  Mr.  Fife 
saying'  All  right !'  very  cheerfully, 
the  conTersation  would  have 
ended,  had  not  the  ex-manager 
suddenly  put  this  question : 

•  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Gayre,  have 
you  ever  been  to  Tooting  f 

*Tou  asked  me  that  same  ques- 
tion some  time  ago,'  said  the 
banker.  '  Is  it  a  conundrum,  or 
have  you  any  special  reason  for 
referring  to  the  placef 

'  Wdl,  yes,  I  have.  Look  here, 
Mr.  Gayre,  should  you  like  me  to 
put  you  in  the  way  of  making  a 
lot  of  money  f 

'Money  is  always  useful  Is 
ihere  a  gold-mine  anywhere  in 
the  Tooling  direction  f 

'Theie  is  a  quagmire,  at  any 
rate,  where  a  fortune  is  in  the 
vay  of  being  loet.  When  I  used 
the  word  nuJking,  I  ought  to  have 
said  saving.  I  can  prevent  your 
being  a  good  bit  out  of  pocket,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken.' 

'Prevent  my  being  out  of 
pocket !    What  do  you  mean  V 

'P^isely  what  I  say.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  be  of  use  to  you,  Mf. 
Gayie ;  but  I  do  not  want  a  sum 
of  money  this  time — I  want  a 
comnussion.  Will  you  give  me 
ten  per  cent  on  any  loss  I  am 
able  to  put  you  in  the  way  of 
avoiding  f 

'I have  no  objection  to  make 
auch  a  promise,  if  I  see  that  the 
loss  without  your  interposition 
would  have  been  certain.' 

'Will  you  stick  to  that r 

'Tes,  subject  to  the  condition 
mentioned.' 

'The  commission  is  too  heavy. 


Look  here,  let  us  say  five  per  cent 
certain,  and  I  will  leave  the  rest 
to  your  generosity-— or  rather  to 
your  justice,  for  I  don't  believe 
you  are  generous.' 

'  You  ought  to  be  honest,  Mr. 
Fife,  for  you  do  not  flatter.' 

'Ton  would  not  give  me  six- 
pence more  if  I  did  flatter  you. 
Now,  before  we  engage  on  this 
other  matter,  I  shotdd  like  to 
understand  exactly  how  you  and 
Miss  Drummond  stand.  She 
wants  to  see  me,  and  you  do  not 
want  me  to  see  her.    What's  upf 

'  I  have  told  you.  She  thinks 
she  can  find  some  means  to  ob- 
tain Dane's  release.' 

'  And  supposing  she  did — what 
then?  O,  you  don't  want  to  teU 
me  that;  come,  you  had  better. 
There  was  once  a  lion,  you  know, 
and  there  was  likewise  a  mouse. 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one, 
remember,  particularly  when  the 
second  head  is  mine.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
you  made  with  her?' 

Mr.  Gayre  stood  silent.  Even 
to  this  man,  who  had  been  his 
evil  genius,  he  could  not  tell  the 
nature  of  the  bargain  he  had 
made. 

'  Shall  I  guess  for  myself?  said 
Mr.  Fife,  with  a  nasty  laugh. 
'  The  arrangement  was  conditional 
— speak  if  I  am  wrong — and  the 
lady  now  wants  to  back  out  of  it. 
I  could  have  told  you  exactly 
how  it  would  be.  They  are  all 
alike.  The  very  best  of  them 
can't  bear  to  wait  a  minute  for 
anything.  If  you  are  unable  to 
hand  the  article  they  ask  for 
across  the  counter  they  will  have 
none  of  it.  You  ought  to  have 
married  her  first,  made  her 
fulfil  her  part  of  the  contract. 
She  will  never  marry  you  now. 
K  the  truth  were  known,  I  dare- 
say she  is  tired  of  Dane  too — ^per- 
haps seen  somebody  else  she 
£uicie6  better  than  either  of  you.' 
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'No,  thai  she  has  not!'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Gayre  vehemently, 
finding  voice  at  last.  *  I  wieh  to 
Heaven  she  had  1  She  speaks  of 
nothing,  cares  for  nothing,  thinks 
of  nothing,  but  Oliver  Dane.  I 
can  see  she  is  now  gradually 
making  up  her  mind  to  wait  for 
him.  She  has  done  a^  rule-of- 
three  sum.  One  year  has  nearly 
gone  by — seven  years  will  in  the 
same  way  pass  somehow  for  both 
of  them.  Once  she  relinquishes 
all  hope  of  getting  the  sentence 
reversed,  she  will  put  down  the 
number  of  days  before  he  can 
walk  out  a  free  man,  and  every 
night,  after  she  says  her  prayers, 
strike  one  off  the  list.' 

'Do  you  mean  to  say,  then, 
matters  are  quite  at  an  end  be- 
tween you)  I  thought,  from 
your  wanting  me  to  keep  quiet, 
you  had  not  quite  played  out  all 
your  own  cards.  Tell  me  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  After  to-night 
you  will  not  be  able  to  devote 
much  time  to  Dane's  affairs,  and 
you  will  need  my  help  there,  too, 
or  I  am  greatly  mistaken.' 

Though  still  not  easy  to  talk  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Gayre  found  it 
easier  to  say  he  had  still  three 
months,  during  the  course  of 
which,  if  Dane  could  be  set  free, 
Susan  would  marry  him. 

'It's  not  long,'  observed  Mr. 
Fife,  rubbing  his  chin,  when, 
after  a  considerable  amount  of 
hesitation  on  the  banker's  part, 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
the  girl's  expressed  determination, 
'but  we  must  see  what  can  be 
done.  It  is  getting  dusk  now, 
Mr.  Gayre ;  if  you  will  kindly 
put  on  your  hat,  we  will  mi^ 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Tooting. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  be  seen 
travelling  with  me — ^and,  indeed, 
it  is  as  well  we  should  not  seem 
acquainted — we  can  behave  like 
total  strangers  on  our  journey.' 

•  I  leave  the  whole  matter  to 


you,'  said  the  banker  carelessly  ; 
though,  indeed,  there  was  nothing 
he  less  desired  than  to  be  gofng 
about  the  world  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Fife's  bosom  friend. 

Long  before  they  reached  their 
destination  it  was  quite  dark,  but 
by  the  aid  of  a  lamp  close  at 
hand,  Mr.  Gayre  was  able  to  take 
in  most  of  the  details  connected 
with  a  fine  old  house,  to  which 
his  companion  silently  directed 
attention. 

It  stood  well  back  from  the 
road,  and  was  approached  by  a 
gravelled  sweep,  which  enclosed 
a  circular  grass-plot  There  were 
trees  and  shrubs  of  old  growth 
i^bout  the  place,  and  an  air  of 
stability  and  repose  marked  the 
house  and  its  surroundings. 

'  You  would  not  say  that  estab- 
lishment 'could  be  kept  up  on  a 
few  hundreds  a  year,'  suggested 
Mr.  Fife,  as  they  stood  together 
looking  over  one  of  the  entrance- 
gates.  '  There  is  a  stable  at  the 
rear,  and  one  very  good  horse  in 
it.  There  is  a  coach-house  and  a 
natty  brougham  in  it  There  is  a 
garden  which  requires  two  men 
to  keep  in  order;  and  there  is  a 
presiding  deity  in  the  shape  of  a 
lady,  who  cannot  get  through  the 
day  without  being  waited  on  by  a 
butler,  a  maid,  a  housemaid,  and 
a  cook.  Just  a  quiet,  modest, 
steady-going,  respectable  establish- 
ment; no  show,  no  ostentation; 
nevertheless,  one  that  must  re- 
quire some  small  amount  of  money 
to  keep  going.  Don't  you  agree 
in  my  opinion  V 

'Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Gayre, 
sorely  puzzled. 

*  The  lady,'  proceeded  Mr.  Fife, 
'  who  resides  in  that  house  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  widow,  possessed  of  a 
fair  fortune.  Her  reputed  name  is 
Stanley.  She  is  not  very  young — 
over  thirty,  at  any  rate — but  she 
is  handsome.  You  have  taken 
in  as  many  of  the  details  of  ihe 
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piaee  m  is  poasiUe,  Tmlees  we 
could  g«t  inaidep  which  we  can't 
We  must  not  stand  here  any  lon- 
ger. I  want  to  call  on  a  friend 
in  the  neighhooxhood  for  five 
mmntes;  so  if  you  will  charter 
a  cab  and  dnre  home  to  Wimpole 
Stoet^  and  give  your  servan^ts 
Olden  to  admit  me  when  I  ap- 
pear, I  will  follow  you  as  quickly 
asposnlde.' 

'  Yoa  intend  to  tell  me  some- 
UuDg  yon  think  I  onght  to  know  f 

'Yes;  for  Mia.  Stanley  is  not 
a  vidow,  was  never  married,  and 
has  not  sixpence  of  her  own/ 

*Then  who — '  b^gan  Mr.  Oayre. 

'  What  I  mean  to  tell  yon  when 
I  grt  to  Wimpole  Street  is  the 
name  of  the  man  who  supplies 
the  sinews  of  war  necessaiy  to 
cacy  on  that  campaign.' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
AWAKsunre. 

MoRB  than  an  hoar  elapsed  after 
Mr.  Gayre's  return  to  Wimpole 
Street  hef ore  Hawlinga,  opening  the 
Hbiaiy  door,  announced  Mr.  Fife. 
Conttary  to  his  evening  custom, 
that  gentleman  was  perfectly  sober; 
and  as  he  deferentially  took  a  seat 
opposite  the  banker,  he  looked 
once  again  a  model  clerk — a  man 
who  had  not  a  thought,  hope, 
wish,  hejond  the  counting-house 
and  lus  employers'  interests. 

He  was  paler  than  usual,  and 
seemed  fagged,  which  £act  he  ac- 
counted for  by  remarking, 

'It's  a  long  pull  from  Tooting 
here.' 

'  Sorely  you  have  not  walked !' 
said  Mr.  Gayre. 

*  0  no  I  I  haven't  walked ;  but 
take  it  any  way  you  like,  it's  a 
long  pull'  Then  he  sat  silent 
for  a  while,  coptemplating  the 
candlesticks  as  if  he  were  apprais- 
ingthem. 


'I  am  going,'  he  at  last  began, 
speaking  slowly,  and  never  r^ 
moving  his  steady  gaze  from  the 
candlesticks,  'to  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  num  who  keeps  up 
the  establishment  we  were  look- 
ing at  this  evening.  He  is  called 
Nicholas  Gayre.' 

*  Are  you  mad  f  asked  the 
banker.  '  I  never  was  at  Tooting 
in  my  life  before.  I  never  knew 
there  was  such  a  house  as  that 
you  took  me  to  see,  and  I  never 
knew  there  was  such  a  person  on 
earth  as  the  Mrs.  Stanley  who 
you  say  lives  there  till  you  men- 
tioned it.' 

'That  may  all  be — indeed,  I 
know  it  all  is.'  Nevertheless,  it 
is  you  and  no  other  who  rent  that 
house,  pay  the  wages,  settle  with 
the  tiadespeople,  and  spend  Hea- 
ven only  knows  how  much  on 

mai^f^Tn — * 

'You  will  perhaps  presently 
kindly  explain  the  enigma.' 

'  Presently — yes,  I  suppose ' — 
and  at  this  point  Mr.  Fife  turned 
his  eyea  towards  Mr.  Grayre — '  yoa 
will  not  dispute  the  fact  that  a 
business  cannot  stand  still  V    . 

'  I  should  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible.' 

*  Should  you  ?  Well,  it  can't ; 
nothing  under  heaven  can  stand 
still ;  it  must  be  always  advanc- 
ing or  retrogressing.  When  your 
great  grand£ftther  died  he  left  a 
fine  business  behind  him.  When 
your  grandfather  died  the  busi- 
ness was  a  fine  one  still,  but  the 
diminishing  process  had  begun. 
The  world  was  going  on,  the  busi- 
ness was  being  left  behind.  When 
your  father  died,  comparatively, 
Gayres'  had  dwindled  to  quite  a 
small  concern ;  when  you  die — ' 

'Pray  proceed;  do  not  allow 
any  feeling  of  delicacy  to  stop 
you,*  urged  the  person  whose  end 
was  so  plainly  alluded  to.  'When 
Idie— ' 

'  There  will  be  no  Gayres  if  you 
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do  not  meantime  either  attend  •to 
your  business  yourself,  or  see  that 
somebody  else  attends  to  your 
business  for  you.' 

'  May  I  ask  the  connection  be- 
tween all  this  and  the  house  at 
Tooting  r 

*  Certainly ;  I  am  getting  on  to 
that.  When  your  father  died  he 
left  you,  amongst  other  things,  a 
safe  bnsiness,  if  a  small  one.' 

'You  are  quite  accurate,  Mr. 
Fife.' 

'And  a  perfectly  honest  staff 
of  clerks  f   * 

*I  believe  so.  Till  quite  re- 
cently I  never  had  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  honesty  of  any  one  in 
the  establishment.'  ' 

'  And  in  that  case  it  was  not 
you  discovered  there  had  been 
peculation  \  it  was  your  manager, 
Mr.  Pengrove.' 

'  It  was  his  duty  to  discover  if 
anything  of  the  sort  was  going  on.' 

*  Exactly.  And  whose  duty  is 
it  to  discover  if  anything  is  going 
wrong  with  Mr.  Pengrove  V 

'With  Pengrove!  O,  that  is 
too  absurd !' 

^Is  it)  I  suppose  Mr.  Pen- 
grove's  salary  does  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  a  year;  in  fact, 
I  know  it  does  not' 

*  I  do  not  know  whero  or  how 
you  obtain  your  information,  Mr. 
Fife,  but  in  this  instance  it  is 
correct,* 

•While  up  to  the  year  1866 
he  had  but  five  hundred.  Dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  that  summer  he 
proved  himself  so  able  and  trust- 
worthy that  your  father  advanced 
his  salary  to  six  hundred.' 

'  Again  you  are  right.' 

'Since  that  period  you  gave  him 
another  advance  of  a  hundred; 
and  last  year,  finding  personal  at- 
tention to  business  more  and  more 
irksome,  and  the  society  of  your 
brother-in-law  more  and  more  fas- 
cinating, and  your  manager  more 
and  more  trustworthy,  you  finally 


raised  his  honorarium — that  is  the 
word,  is  it  notl^ — to  eight  hun- 
dred.' 

'  Though  of  course  delighted  to 
find  how  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  my  business 
you  are,  I  must  confess  to  some 
surprise  as  to  how  you  have  mas- 
tered them.' 

'  I  could  tell  you  that,  too ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  quite  beside  the 
question,  and  would  only  detain  ub 
from  the  point  we  have  to  consider. 
Mr.  Pengrove,  then,  till  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1871,  had  no- 
thing except  six  hundred  a  year 
on  which  to  support  a  wife,  edu- 
cate his  children,  and  what  is 
called  ''  maintain  his  position."  ' 

*  Mrs.  Pengrove  was  an  heiress.' 

*  Heiress  to  what  ?  No  money, 
certainly.  To  ill-health,  I  admit, 
and  a  tendency,  not  uncommon 
amongst  ladies,  of  rendering  home 
somewhat  unpleasant  to  her  hus- 
band.' 

'Do  you  know  for  a  fact  she 
did  not  bring  Mr.  Pengrove  a 
fortune  V 

'For  a  fact.  Mrs.  Pengrove 
was  a  Miss  Garley,  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  out  at  Homerton, 
who  amused  himself  by  preach^og 
thunder  and  lightning  sermons  on 
Sunday  in  a  little  whitewashed 
bam,  and  supported  a  large  family 
by  selling  exceedingly  bad  grocery 
through  the  week.  Miss  Garley 
had  nothing  but  her  face,  and 
that  soon  faded;  she  looks  now 
like  a  very  poor  portrait  in  water- 
colours  which  has  hung  for  a  long 
time  on  an  exceedingly  damp 
wall.  Mr.  Pengrove,  I  presume, 
told  you  his  wite  had  a  fortune  V 

'  Merely  incidentally.  Whether 
she  had  or  not  was,  of  course,  no 
business  of  mine.* 

'0,  of  course  not;  no  more 
your  business  than  whether  Jane, 
your  housemaid,  meets  her  young 
man  round  the  comer.' 

'  Mr.  Fife,  will  you  kindly  say 
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in  00  maiij  words  bow  that  hoiue 
at  Tooting  eonoenis  me  f 

'With  the  greatest  plessuro. 
Mr.  Pengzove  is  Mrs.  Stanle/s 
''trostea"  Mr.  PengToire  is  con- 
stastij  at  the  house  on  business ; 
and  one  of  these  fine  days  be  will 
many  the  lady,  and  take  np  bis 
abode  at  Tooting  altogether.' 

'fileas  my  soul,  the  man  can't 
many  her !  He  has  got  a  wife, 
u  yon  are  well  aware,  already." 

*  Yea;  bat  that  wife  can't  live 
long.  She  has  an  incurable  disease, 
h  ia  only  for  ''  contrariness  "  she 
has  not  died  long  ago ;  and  when 
she  doea  die,  you  shidl  see  what 
jon  shall  see  if  you  fail  to  pat  a 
stop  to  Mr.  Pengrove's  little  game 
at  once.' 
'  And  what  is  bis  little  game  f 
'  That  is  for  yon  to  find  out.  I 
haTB  aketched  an  outline;  you 
can  sorely  fill  in  the  details.  I 
haTe  no  exact  means  of  telling 
how  much  you  will  find  yourself 
to  the  had ;  but  I  should  imagine 
the  deficiency  will  turn  out  to  be 
not  leaa  than  a  bundred  thousand 
poonds.' 

'Whatf  said  Mr.  Gayie;  and 
he  aaid  no  more,  for  the  simple 
reaaon  that  be  could  not. 

'And  if  you  don't  want  to  be 
utterly  ruined,'  went  on  Mr.  Fife 
coolly,  'you  will  put  your  own 
shoulder  to  tbe  wheel,  and  try  to 
get  your  cart  out  of  the  rut' 

<  But  bow,'  asked  Mr  Gayre,  at 
length  finding  voice — '  bow  could 
any  man  rob  me  to  sucb  an  ex- 
tentr 

Tm  sure  I  cannot  tell;  you 
Imow  the  position  of  your  own 
hank  better,  I  should  imagine, 
than  anybody  else  except  your 
trosty  £nend  and  servant,  Mr. 
Pengrore.  If  you  have  not  money 
in  your  strong-room,  yon  have,  I 
mippose,  money's  worth.  Where 
are  you  going  %  No,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  Mr.  Gayre,  don't  make  any 
distorbance  to-night.     If  you  go 


to  Pengrove's  bouse,  he'll  give  you 
the  slip  safe  as  yon  are  alive.  Let 
it  be  till  to-morrow  morning.  Get 
to  tbe  bank  early — lies  always 
ihete  early ;  have  him  into  your 
private  office,  and  don't  let  him 
leave  it  till  you  know  where  every 
title-deed  and  bond  and  deben- 
ture is  you  may  ere  long  be  called 
upon  to  make  good.' 

'  I  will  go  down  to  tbe  bank 
now,  and  examine  tbe  securities. 
If  I  find  one  missing,  FU  give 
him  in  charge  to-night' 

'  Do;  and  /  give  i/ou  not  longer 
than  eight-and-forty  hours  to  re- 
pent not  taking  my  advice.  Why, 
your  bank  is  not  a  strong  one-^ 
you  know  that ;  and  if  at  a  day's 
notice  tbe  deposits  are  withdrawn 
and  all  securities  required,  you 
may  as  well  put  up  your  shut- 
ters.' 

*  I  would  rather  do  that  than — ' 
'  But  why  should  you  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  1  You  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  lose  a  lot 
of  money,  but  you  need  not  lose 
alL  If  you  must  have  revenge, 
well  and  good;  but  first  count 
tbe  cost  It  8  all  very  well  to  cut 
off  your  nose  to  spite  your  chin  ; 
but  after  a  while  a  man  must 
begin  to  miss  bis  nose.  If  you 
only  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your 
bead,  you  may  poll  through  yet ; 
if  you  don't,  tbe  Bank  of  England 
couldn't  save  you  so  far  as  to 
enable  you  to  get  a  living  out  of 
Gayres'  in  tbe  future.' 

Far  on  into  tbe  night  Mr.  Gayre 
and  Mr.  Pife  sat  talking.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  at  a  certain  early 
hour  tbe  female  servants  repaired 
to  bed,  leaving  Bawlings  on  guard 
below.  He  was  tbe  most  discreet 
and  filitbfnl  of  butiers ;  yet  even 
be  couldn't  help  marvelling  what 
bis  master  could  find  to  say  to 
ttiat  low  impudent  fellow  Fife. 

*  He  might  just  as  well  ask  me 
into  tbe  Ubrary,  and  order  up  » 
devilled  bone   and   some  punch 
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for  my  supper,  as  have  bim  ih^/ 
grambled  the  man  to  himself ;  and 
then  Mr.  Qayre's  bell  tinkled, 
and  RawliogSy  quiet  and  decorous, 
went  up'Staira  and  waited  just  in- 
side  the  door  to  hear  what  his 
master  wanted. 

'  Shut  that  door/  said  Mr.  Gayre, 

*  and  oome  in.' 

Eawlings  obeyed. 

'  I  am  afraid  something  is  wrong 
in  Lombard  Street/  began  his 
master. 

*  Truth  is/  interposed  Mr.  Fife, 
fortified  by  hot  brandy-and-water, 

*  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  wrong 
in  Lombard  Street,  and  have  just 
come  round  to  give  your  master  a 
hint,  and — '  • 

^  Allow  me  for  a  moment,  please, 
Mr.  Fife.  I  shall  want  your  help 
to-morroWy  Kawlings;  therefore 
please  see  breakfast  is  ready  at 
eight,  and  that  you  are  at  liberty 
to  leave  for  the  City  at  half-past. 
I  will  give  you  full  directions  in 
the  morning.' 

*  Thank  you.  Colonel  ;*  and  the 
man  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
the  old  military  salute,  so  delight- 
ed was  he  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fidence, so  relieved  to  find  this 
unaccountable  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Fife  indicated  nothing  worse  than 
something  going  wrong  in  Lom- 
bard Street.  ^  Though,  indeed,' 
thought  Eawlings,  'that  might 
mean  a  good  deal  to  some  of  us. 
I  wonder  if  the  Colonel  would  go 
back  into  the  army )  I  don't  know 
how  I  should  take  to  that  myself 
after  the  life  Fve  led  here.' 

*Do  you  think  you  can  trust 
himi'  asked  Mr.  Fife,  as  Eawlings 
left  the  room. 

*I  would  trust  him  with  my 
life,'  answered  Mr.  Gayre. 

^  Ah,  but  this  is  not  a  question 
of  life ;  it  is  one  of  money,'  said 
Mr.  Fife,  with  a  sarcasm  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  the 
banker  himself. 

Late  though  it  was  before  Mr. 


Gayre  went  to  bed,  he  novo* 
closed  his  eyes.  He  had  slept 
after  the  loss  of  his  self-esteem, 
but  he  could  not  sleep  now  the 
loss  of  money  was  in  question. 

At  last  he  realised  bH  the  bank 
had  done  for  him ;  how  little 
he  had  done  for  the  bank.  What 
Mr.  Fife  said  was  painfully  true. 
As  each  succeeding  Gayre  for 
generations  had  departed  he  left, 
in  proportion  to  the  times,  leas 
money  behind  him.  It  was  pretty 
nearly  the  old  stoiy  of  the  single 
talent  repeated  in  Lombard  Street. 
Safety  the  Gayres  had  thought 
of  to  the  exclusion  of  progress ; 
and  now,  as  a  fitting  sequel,  the 
last  of  the  name  seemed  likely 
to  be  not  merely  shoved  up.  in  a 
comer,  but  left,  in  addition,  well- 
nigh  destitute. 

*  And  you  have  no  one  to  thank 
but  yourself,'  Mr.  Fife  had  most 
truly  observed.  '  If  a  man  pro- 
fesses to  be  in  business,  he  should 
attend  to  his  business.  Your 
father  did  not  ask  you  to  give  up 
the  army  merely  that  you  might 
drop  into  the  bank  for  an  hour  a 
day.  He  could  have  found  a 
dummy  to  do  everything  you 
latterly  professed  to  do — better.' 

It  was  of  such  utterances  as 
these,  and  of  how  certainly  he 
had  left  things  to  'take  their 
chance,'  Mr.  Gajre  thought  as 
he  tossed  restlessly  from  side  to 
side. 

Even  then  Euin  might  be  keep- 
ing watch  in  Lombard  Street, 
though  the  outer  world  were 
still  ignorant  of  her  presence. 
Euin  !  worse  than  ruin !  Value 
lay,  or  was  supposed  to  lie,  in  the 
strong  room  at  Gayres'  to  a  larger 
amount  than  the  whole  of  the 
money  he  owned  in  the  world 
would  cover. 

'Nothing  had  been  advanced 
upon  those  deeds  and  mortgages 
and  bonds,  and  plate  and  jewels  ; 
but ' — ^and  at  this  point  Mr.  Gayre 
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stilted  up  wiih  ibe  intention  of 
going  there  and  then  to  Lombard 
Street  to  ]eam  the  wont — 'if 
these  tiungs  were  not  forthcoming, 
how  should  he  meet  man  or  wo- 
nuui  who  had  confided  them  to 
his  heepingf  The  Act  of  Ood 
was  one  tihing^  the  caieleasness 
of  man  another ;  and  Mr.  Gayre 
knew,  sLDoe  he  relinquished  the 
idea  of  making  Oayies'  a  big 
power  in  the  Citj,  that  he  had 
been  ciiminally  careleeB  both  of 
his  own  estate  and  the  goods  of 
other  people 

'Dming  thia  last  year  partica- 
laily/  conscience  hinted,  in  no 
uncertain  tones,  'each  day  you 
bsTo  been  getting  worse  and 
woise^  each  hour  you  have  been 
leaving  more  and  more  to  subordi^ 
sates/ 

'A  true  bill,'  he  mannuied. 
*1  have  not  done  any  real  good 
since  I  saw  Will  Arbery  riding 
Squire  Temperley's  hunter  in 
the  Park.  Would  to  Heaven  I 
had  selected  any  other  route  that 
iBoining,  never  stopped  to  speak 
to  Sndlow,  never  set  eyes  on  my 
luece,  never  watched  young  Ar- 
hexy  managing  that  horse,  never 
seen  Susan  Drummondl  Yes,' 
he  added  vehemently,  '  I  would 
to  God  Susan  Drummond  had 
never  crossed  my  path  1' 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
expressed  that  wish;  but  even 
vhen  the  powers  of  good  and  evil 
were  waging  war  within  him,  he 
lud  never  felt  it  more  fervently. 
To  be  not  only  lowered  in  his 
own  esteem,  but  to  be  poor  as 
well,  seemed  more  than  he  could 
W.  Hitherto,  if  he  gained 
Susan  he  accounted  the  world 
well  lost;  but  when  it  came  to 
the  test,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  lose  much  the  world  accounts 
of  value,  Mr.  Gayre  could  not  be 
qnite  so  certain. 

Suppose  at  that  moment  Euin 
was  actually  in    the    cellars  of 


Gbjres*,  crouching  beside  The 
Tortoise,  removed  from  its  proud 
position  by  his  grandfather,  what 
could  Susan  avail  him  t  fihe  did 
not  love  him  rich  ;  was  it  in  the 
least  degree  likely  she  would 
care  more  for  him  when  poor  t 
How  could  he  humble  himaslf  to 
tell  her  that  even  riches  had 
refused  to  stop  with  him ;  that 
his  boasted  wealth  was  gone,  and 
his  social  position  also)  She 
would  say,  perhaps,  they  would 
have  to  make  the  best  of  matters ; 
say  it  with  that  look  of  half-con- 
tempt and  whol,e  dislike  he  had 
learned  to  know  so  well  He 
never  could  make  her  care  for 
him:  while  the  sun  set  and  the 
moon  rose,  while  grass  grew  and 
water  flowed,  he  never,  let  him 
do  what  he  would,  might  win  a 
glance  of  love  or  a  smile  of  wel- 
come from  the  woman  he  had 
treated  as  a  conqueror  might  a 
slave. 

Over  and  over  and  over  again, 
through  the  watches  of  tbat 
dreary  night,  he  conned  the 
words  of  that  song  so  many  of  us, 
under  like  circumstances,  have 
set  to  doleful  music  of  our  own 
making,  the  burden  of  which  is 
Loss,  and  the  refrain  Despair. 

He  tried  to  sleep,  but  he  could 
not.  He  strove  to  cheat  himself 
into  the  belief  Mr.  Fife  had 
spoken  untruly,  but  even  that 
poor  reed  broke  as  he  touched  it. 
Mr.  Fife's^way  of  talking  was  not 
that  of  a  man  who  desired  to  de- 
lude or  conciliate.  Quite  the  con- 
trary— Mr.  Fife  was  terribly  plain. 
He  said  Mr.  Pengrove  had  stolen, 
was  stealing,  would  steal;  that 
Mr.  Gayre  had  no  more  right  to 
complam  of  having  been  robbed 
than  a  shopkeeper  who  puts  his 
goods  out  on  the  pavement  for 
any  thief  to  walk  off  with. 

*  Confidence,'  he  went  on,  *  may 
be  a  very  fine  thing  in  theory, 
but    your    customers,    I   fancy. 
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would  think  caution  a  vaat  deal 
better  in  business.  You  should 
have  kept  your  keys  yourself,  Mr. 
Gayie,  and  seen  the  locks  were 
not  tampered  with.' 

Long  before  it  was  time  to  go 
to  Lombard  Street  Mr.  Gayre  had 
finished  breakfast. 

Having  agreed  to  follow  Mr. 
Fife's  advice,  he  could  not,  as  his 
inclination  prompted,  rush  down 
into  the  City  and  go  through  the 
contents  of  Gayres'  strong-room 
without  another  moment's  delay. 
'If  once  the  afifair  gets  wind 
you  may  suspend  payment/  Mr. 
Fife  told  him.  *  Follow  my  coun- 
sel, and,  unless  things  are  in  a 
very  much  worse  state  than  I 
think  they  have  yet  had  time  to 
get  into,  you  may,  with  hard 
work  and  judicious  management, 
pull  through.  But  remember, 
you  will  have  to  work  hard,  and 
bring  all  your  common  sense  to 
bear  on  the  matter.  Half  the 
bankrupts  in  London  smash  up 
because  the  moment  some  bother 
comes  they  lose  their  hea4s.  I 
am  talking  of  the  honest  men. 
Swindlers  rarely  make  a  mistake 
of  that  sort.'. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived 
when  he  might  make  a  move, 
and,  like  a  greyhound  let  out  of 
leash,  Mr.  Gayre  started  for  the 
City. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  ex- 
perience he  had  ever  wished  to  go 
there ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  anxiety  he  could  but  smile  to 
consider  the  reason.  *  I  have  let 
all  these  years  slip  by,'  he  thought, 
*  and  now  in  a  moment  the  fear 
of  poverty  brings  me  to  my  feet, 
as  the  hope  of  gain  never  could 
have  done.' 

In  Lombard  Street  he  met  Mr. 
Fife,  and  turned  with  hm  for  a 
moment  i^to  Change  Alley. 

'Think  you  are  in  command 
again.  Colonel,'  said  the  ex-man- 
ager very  earnestly.     <  It  needs  as 


much  courage  to  face  a  difficulty 
like  this  as  to  stand  fire.  Til  be 
at  hand  when  you  want  me.' 

The  interview  between  Mr. 
Grayre  and  his  manager  was  not 
long,  but  it  sufficed  to  change 
Mr.  Pengrove*s  whole  appearance. 
When  he  entered  the  private 
room  he  looked  a  smug,  prosper- 
ous, respectable  man  of  business ; 
when  he  came  out  he  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  thrashed 
hound,  longing  for  a  quiet  cor- 
ner in  which  to  lay  its  aching 
bones. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  quiet 
comer  that  day.  He  had  to  go 
on  with  his  work  just  as  if  detec- 
tion were  still  in  the  far  distance. 
He  was  obliged  to  assist  in  check- 
ing the  securities ;  he  had  to  com- 
pel his  trembling  lips  to  speak 
and  try  to  steady  his  hands,  and 
strive  to  seem  unconscious  that 
even  when,  for  appearance'  sake, 
he  went  out  at  one  o'clock  for  his 
accustomed  chop,  he  was  never 
lost  sight  of  for  a  moment. 

During  the  whole  of  that  busy 
day  Mr.  Gayre's  thoughts  did  not 
once  stray  to  Sasan  Drummond. 
For  the  first  time  since  their  iU- 
staried  meeting,  he  forgot  the  fact 
of  her  existence.  The  hours  were 
so  full  of  excitement  and  anxiety, 
Love  found  himself  out  of  court ; 
and  when,  late  at  night,  the 
banker  returned  to  Wimpole 
Street,  he  saw,  almost  with  in- 
difference, a  letter  addressed  in 
a  handwriting  which  four-and- 
twenty  hours  previously  would 
have  stirred  his  every  pulse. 

The  contents  were  merely  to 
the  effect  that  Susan  had  returned 
to  her  former  lodgings.  The 
note  began '  Sir '  and  ended  ^yours 
truly.' 

<  I  shall  have  to  think  about 
•  all  this  later  on,'  he  considered, 
feeling  in  very  truth  he  was  un- 
equal at  that  moment  to  think 
of  any  subject  except  whether  it 
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would  be  possible  to    save   his 
credit 

*  Yon  most  get  monej,  and  that 
immediately,'  had  been  Mi.  Fife's 
last  ▼Olds  before  he  left  the  bank, 
where  he  stopped  for  hours  after 
every  one  else — even  Mr.  Pen- 
grove—was  gone;  and  it  was 
how  to  get  money  without  ezcit- 
ing  wonder  or  arousing  suspicion 
which  occupied  Mr.  Gayre's  mind 
as  he  walked  ceaselessly  up  and 
down  his  dining-room. 

Able  to  come  to  no  conclusioui 
exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body, 
feeling  his  tired  brain  at  last  re- 
fuse to  answer  to  his  caU,  he 
vent  wearily  up-stairs  to  bed, 
where,  perfectly  certain  he  should 
not  close  his  eyes  all  night,  he 
ftll  into  a  deep  and  peaceful 
slimber. 

The  sun  was  streaming  into  his 
room,  when  he  awoke  with  a 
start,  and  the  words  some  one 
^  spoken  to  him  in  a  dream 
still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

^Mrs.  Jubbins  will  lend  you 
the  money — go  to  her.' 

Yes,  Mrs.  Jubbins  would  lend 
him  the  money,  but  cotdd  he  go 
tohert 

Mr.  Gayre  thought  not,  and 
the  close  of  another  anxious  day 
fonnd  him  in  the  same  mind. 

'Have  you  decided  the  best 
▼ay  of  quietly  raising  enough 
money  f  Mr.  Fife  asked,  when 
once  again  they  parted  at  the 
bank.   *  There  is  no  time  to  lose.' 

Mr.  Gayre  knew  that.  Never- 
theless, he  felt  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly ask  for  help  from  Mrs. 
Jubbins. 

•If  your  bank,'  said  Mr.  Fife, 
who  really  was  working  heart 
and  sonl  in  the  matter,  'had  been 
like  any  other  bank,  there  would 


be  no  trouble  about  the  matter ; 
but  no  legitimate  reason  exists 
why  Gayres*  should  be  short  of 
cash.  You  don't  discount,  you 
don't  advance ;  you  run  no  risks ; 
you  have  done  nothing  like  any- 
body else;  and  the  consequence 
is,  now  3  ou  need  to  borrow,  every- 
body will  imagine  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.  Yet  money  must  be 
got  till  you  are  able  to  turn  your- 
self round.  Have  you  no  fHend 
who  could  and  would  help  you  at 
this  pinch  V 

Mr.  Gayre  answered  that  he 
had  friends,  but  he  did  not  like 
to  ask  them. 

*  Perhaps  you  would  rather  go 
into  the  Chzette  f  suggested  Mr. 
Fife.  *  I  foresee  that  will  be  the 
end  of  the  matter  if  you  delay 
much  longer ;  aud  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities.  Lord,  if  you 
only  had  a  few  capable  men  about 
you,  what  might  not  be  made  of 
this  business  even  now!  Why 
don't  you  go  to  your  solicitors  t 

No,  Mr.  Gayre  thought,  he 
would  not  go  to  his  solicitors 
then,  at  any  rate. 

'  There  is  one  person  I  feel  sure 
would  lend  me  all  I  want,'  he  at 
last  explained,  with  a  little  na- 
tural hesitation. 

'Then  for  Heaven's  sake  do 
not  lose  a  minute  in  seeing  him  !' 
cried  Mr.  Fife.  *  Any  day  or  any 
hour  some  one  of  these  things 
may  be  required,  and  the  worst  of 
most  of  them  is,  that  no  money 
could  replace  them.' 

'  That  is  too  true  unfortunately,' 
answered  Mr.  Gayre.  '  I  will  go 
now,  before  I  change  my  pur- 
pose.' 

'  That  is  right,'  said  Mr.  Fife  ; 
'and  I  hope  from  my  soul  you 
may  be  successfuL' 
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Mt  story  (said  Nagent  of  Oars 
— Ours  being  the  Royal  Sheiland- 
ert))  dates  some  few  years  back^ 
and  its  opening  scene  takes  place 
within  the  lovely  grounds  of  The 
Prior's  Mount,  Jersey,  upon  one 
of  the  most  brilUant,  sunshiny, 
midsummer  afternoons  you  can 
possibly  imagine. 

Some  of  you  fellows  now  at 
this  mess-table  know  The  Prior's 
Mount  well  enough;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  such  as  do  not,  I'll  try 
and  outline  the  charming  spot. 

It  occupies  the  plateau  of  a  hill 
near  to  and  overlooking  the  town, 
harbour,  and  rocky  roadstead  of 
St.  HeHer.  On  its  right,  facmg 
seawards,  stands  Elizabeth  Castle, 
springing  grandly  from  a  bed  of 
reefs  and  shingle ;  and  beyond  the 
fortress,  peeping  over  it,  as  it  were, 
you  get  a  view  of  the  tiny  but  most 
picturesque  bay  of  St.  Aubin,  bound- 
ed to  the  west  by  the  bold  promon- 
tory of  the  'Noirmont'  To  the 
left  your  eye  rests  upon  a  tall, 
grassy,  rugged  cliff,  whereon  are 
built  the  military  works  of  Fort 
Regent,  and  further,  in  the  same 
directioD,  upon  the  sandy  shores 
of  St.  Clement,  with  the  toy-like 
railway  to  Gorey  skirting  them ; 
while<  abutting  out  the  vista  from 
behind  is  a  thickish  belt  of  noble 
trees,  which  as  yet  the  felling  axe 
has  spared  from  giving. place  to 
the  planting  of  the  ubiquitous  and 
money-making  potato.  Close  upon 
the  verge  of  this  wood  the  Manor 
House,  or  Seigneurie  of  the  Mount, 
is  erected ;  a  plain  but  substantial 
modem  structure,  not  worth  even 
telling  about  were  it  not  for  the 


reason  that  upon  its  emendd-g^en 
velvety  lawn,  within  its  well-kept 
flower-gardens  and  parterres^  Mra. 
Smithson-Pomeroy,  Lady  of  the 
Manor,  has,  on  the  midsummer 
afternoon  aforesaid,  gathered  to- 
gether for  an  al  fresco  fete  all  the 
rank,  fashion,  and  beauty  the  islet 
boasted  of,  and  in  the  latter  respect 
it  is  replete,  very  replete,  as  all 
the  world  is  aware  of. 

'  Quceque  ipsejucundissimce  tndi^ 
which  most  pleasant  things  oi  mee- 
self  have  sane,'  put  in  Pat  Sulli- 
van, our  Irish  medico. 

Leaving  a  crowd  of  notables  of 
both  sexes  unminded,  let  me  place 
before  your  eyes,  gentlemen,  two 
guests  who  are  at  a  certain  moment 
walking  towards  a  shady  nook, 
where  sits  the  hostess  in  state  to 
receive  her  friends. 

Both  are  ladies,  one  somewhat 
passSe  in  age,  coppery  in  com- 
plexion, and  neither  very  el^ant 
in  appearance  nor  refined  in  con- 
versation ;  the  sort  of  Euro- Asia- 
tic feminine  indeed  they  call  in  the 
sunny  East  a  Che  Che.  But  what's 
in  a  name)  Che  Che  notwith- 
standing, she  is  my  Lady  Honey- 
dew,  alias  the  Begum,  the  widow 
of  an  Indian  general  who  got  a 
KC.B.  and  other  distinctions  for 
good  ser^ces,  during  the  Mutiny. 
The  other  personage  is  Miss  May 
Flower,  Lady.H.'&nie€eyA  damael 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  a  new- 
comer from  England  by  that  very 
day's  mail  steamer,  and,  as  jou 
shall  presently  hear,  the  very  per- 
fection of  youthful  beauty  and 
fascination.      As    her    aunt   pre- 
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sented  her  to  Mrs.  Pomeroj,  a 
knot  of  OS  crowded  roand  to  take 
note  of  her  *  points,*  as  a  horsey 
man  would  put  it 

'0,  mj  dear  good  soul/  said 
Lady  Honeydew,  '  yoa  really  ^11 
foi]giTe  me,  won't  yon,  for  bring- 
ing May,  mnds  eSrSmony,  without 
infite,  to  this  grand  tamcufha,  as 
we  say  in  Bengal  ?  0  my,  bow 
mix— bote  utcha — ^yonVe  got  every- 
thing!  lawn -tennis,  Badminton, 
croquet,  the  band  from  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  pipers,  I  do  declare, 
m  their  kilts  and  pooruns'  (she 
meant  sporrans),  'jast  same  like 
tJbMkBwrra  Kana  Sir  Peter  and 
me  gived  to  Lord  Fireoaks  when 
be  came  to  Benaret*.  But,  you 
tt€,  the  poor  child  begged  me  so 
'ud  to  come,  to  know  you  and  all 
the  Saabs,  and  the  Mem  Saabs, 
and  made  such  a  bobberee,  that  I 
'adn^t  the  heart  to  refuse  her.  So 
wmtmrsee,* 

Mi8.  Sniithson-Pomeroy  eyed 
Mu8  May  Fk>wer  from  head  to 
foot,  and,  seeming  quite  satisfied 
that  her  face,  figure,  costume,  and 
style  would  do  honour  to  her  party, 
welcomed  her  warmly.  And  well 
fihe  might,  for  May  was  about  one 
of  the  handsomest  girls  you  would 
come  npon  in  any  day's  march  in 
or  ont  of  Jersey.  Her  beauty  was 
of  that  type  we  are  wont  to  call 
theSpanish — ^that  is  to  say,  she  had 
1^^  black,  sparkling  eyes,  wit^ 
j^  a  suspicion  of  espAgUrU  or 
archness  lurking  in  their  expres- 
sion. Long  vSkj  lashes  drooped 
orer  and  matched  the  eyes  in 
colour;  pencilled  ebon  eyebrows 
went  with  eyes  and  eyelashes ;  and 

*  glorious  wealth  of  fine  hair, 
<l&Tker  and  more  glossy  than  any 
—My— any — 

'Nnbian  blacking,  if  you  want 

*  word,  Nugent.' 

Well,  then,  Nubian  blacking, 
g^tlemen,  as  Melville  suggests, 
Pf^  from  under  the  very  master- 
piece of  a  Gainsborough  hat.    To 


correspond  with  the  roguish  eyes, 
her  nose  was  small,  retrottssSf  and 
piquante;  while  per  contra,  her 
mouth  was  large,  but  so  well  cut, 
and  filled  with  a  set  of  teeth  so 
spotlessly  pure  and  white,  that  one 
almost  wished  that  it — the  mouth 
—were  even  bigger,  so  that  more 
of  its  pearly  contents  could  be 
seen.  I  don't  know  if  any  of  you 
admire  that  fringe  of  darkish  down 
which  now  and  again  more  than 
hints  at  an  embryo  tnoustache  upon 
a  lady's  upper  lip ;  but  if  you  do. 
May  Flower  would  have  satisfied 
your  taste  in  that  respect ;  in  fact, 
the  little  thin  black  lines  of  de- 
marcation right  and  left  were  rather 
pronounced  than  otherwise.  Add 
to  these  attractions  the  clear  trans- 
parent olive  complexion  of  the  de- 
cided brunette,  a  small  well-moulded 
head,  a  middle-size  shapely- formed 
figure,  draped  in  light  material  of 
faultless  cut  and  fashion,  and  you 
have  the  young  lady's  counterfeit 
presentment  as  she  appeared  at 
that  Prior's  Mount  garden-party. 

Of  course,  as  she  passed  from 
one  group  of  us  to  another,  many 
were  the  observations,  compli- 
mentaiy  and  otherwise,  made  about 
her.  I  shall  leave  untold  all'im- 
generons  ones,  and  regale  your 
ears  with  those  only,  from  mascu- 
line lips,  which  I  overheard  to  be 
of  a  flattering  nature. 

*By  Jove!'  said  Fred  Haael- 
wood  of  the  Gunners  to  Charlie 
Treheame  of  Ours,  '  there,  that's 
what  /  call  a  sweet  little  six- 
pounder,  fit  for  the  Chestnut  or 
Gray  Battery,  R.A. !  Never  saw  a 
prettier  nor  better  modelled  Wool- 
wich infant ;  cuts  out  all  the  other 
big  guns  here,  like  the  electric 
wire  cuts  out  the  old  fuse  for  firing 
an  Armstrong,  or  a  Martini-Henry 
rifle  goes  ahead  of  our  grandfathers' 
Brown  Bess  of  a  flint-musket. 
Looks  as  if  she  would  do  some 
mischief  in  the  heart-breaching 
and  battering  line.      Whew !  old 
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boss,  won't  she  create  a  B^Dsation 
as  she  walks  down  Beresford  Street, 
''ranking  past"  that  clnb  where 
all  the  swells  congregate  !* 

*  Even  so,  Preddie,  my  boy,'  Mr. 
Trehearne,  who  was  given  to 
horseflesh,  replied.  '  And  I'm  open 
to  odds — say,  two  to  five — that  the 
pretty  black-maned  filly,  having 
made  such  a  splendid  start  of  it, 
takes  the  bit  in  her  mouth,  and 
goes  the  pace  until  she  passes  the 
winning-post,  and  comes  in  easy, 
hard  in  hand.  I  never  felt  more 
inclined  to  put  my  money  upon  a 
more  likely  nag  to  carry  off  those 
matrimonial  stakes,  which  every 
one  here  is  handicapping  herself 
for.  Come,  Lacrosse,  Lieutenant 
de  Marine  de  la  Republiqne  Fran- 
9aise,  twenty  to  fifty  in  francs  that 
May  Flower,  at  present  spinster, 
clears  out  of  the  ruck,  and  starts 
for  England  or  your  own  belle 
pcUHe  within  three  months  femme 
couveiief  as  you  Frenchmen  say.' 

M.  Lacrosse,  thus  appealed  to, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  sighed,  and 
answered, 

'  En  v^rit6  oui,  mon  ami,  and  ze 
more  !  If  ze  Flower  of  May  vould 
but  clare  hout  vid  me,  moi  qui 
parle,  in  ze  role  of  vat  you  calls  a 
ribs,  it  vould  be  ze  'ighest  tops- 
gallants  of  'appiness  in  ze  life  I 
ambition.  My  frend  Teaums,  I 
vill  visper  in  your  air  vun  grand 
saycret.  I  am  in  ze  spoons  al- 
ready vid  de  May  Flower,  Engleesh 
mees,and,mafoi  1 1  vill  try  my  locks.' 
Meanwhile  the  object  of  these 
an^  other  conversations  moved 
gracefully  about,  was  introduced 
by  aunt  and  hostess  here,  there, 
everywhere,  played  lawn- tennis, 
listened  to  our  band,  chatted  with 
young  and  old  men  and  women, 
and  finally  drove  away  the  lioness 
of  that  successful  party. 

Now  the  Begum,  you  must 
know,  had  a  house  in  RuUeoourt 
Terrace,  Havre  dee  Pas,  and  so 
soon  as  it  was  noised  abroad  that 


the  niece  had  taken  up  her  abode 
with  her,  and  was  likely  to  make  a 
long  stay,  than  callers  of  all  kinds 
flocked  to  pay  their  devoirs;  and 
so  incessant  was  the  tingling  of 
the  front-door  bell,  and  continuous 
the  rap-tap-tap  of  its  knocker,  so 
loud  the  chat  and  boisterous  the 
laugh,  so  unclassical  the  piano- 
playing  and  musiehally  the  sing- 
ing day  and  night,  that  Signor 
Tromboni,  teacher  of  the  oomet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltiery,  dalci- 
mer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  *  bones  * 
and  side-drum,  who  lived  next 
dooY,  and  heard  every  word  and 
every  note  through  the  thin 
scamped  partition -walls,  sacr^'d 
the  bete  noire  of  a  Baboo,  as  he 
chose  to  call  the  Begum,  and  nn- 
gallantly  threatened  the  faschiating 
May  to  indict  her  for  a  nuisance. 

Now,  if  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  which  we  Royal 
8hetlanders  were  strong  in  at  the 
time  when  Miss  May  Flower  dwelt 
amongst  us,  it  was  theatricals: 
pure,  old-fa^ioned  theatricals ;  not 
your  short  skirts  and  tight  flesh- 
ings burlesque  and  travesties,  hot 
your  good,  respectably-draped  from 
neck  to  heels  plays,  of  Tfie  School 
forScandaly  TJis  Rivals,  and  such- 
like class.  But  one  day,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Regimental  Dramatic  So- 
ciety, it  came  into  the  head  of  a 
newly-joined  youngster  that  it 
would  be  well  if  we  ran  a  bit  oat 
of  the  groove  of  the  legitimate 
heavy  into  that  of  the  legitimate 
light ;  and  that  if,  for  instance,  we 
put  upon  the  stage  a  parody  of  one 
of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  '  Why, 
you  see,  Mr.  President,  that  sort 
of  thing  will  not  compromise  us 
nearly  so  much  as  if  we  gave  tra- 
vesties of  other  pieces  wbich  Messrs. 
H.  Byron,  Burnand,  and  Co.  have 
so  cleverly  dealt  wiUi.' 

How  the  juvenile  reasoner  ar- 
gued b  of  no  consequence ;  enough 
to  say  that  his  idea  took,  and  that, 
after  reading  and  rejecting  Romeo 
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and  Mid,  Hamlei,  Macbeth,  and 
Sfty/oci,  we  settled  upon  Othello — 
Othello  according  to  Act  ofParlior 
mentf  an  operatic  burlesque  bur- 
letta^  written  years  before  by  Mr. 
Maorice  Dowling.  With  a  dip  or 
two  of  tlie  manager's  scissorB,  no- 
thing conld  be  better;  it  was  racy 
ud  sparkling,  and  contained  snch 
dose  and  witty  imitations  of  the 
oiiginal  that,  with  one's  ears  '  cot- 
toned/ 80  to  speak,  they  might 
hare  been  taken  for  the  Divine 
William's  own  poetical  effosions. 
So,  the  matter  being  decided,  we 
Bet  to  work  to  cast  the  characters, 
the  principal  ones  thus  : 

hg^,  Lieut.  Treheame;  Cassio, 
Lieot.  Mark  Mason,  R.E.  (a  mild 
milksoppy  sort  of  a  Blue  Kibbon 
Amy  officer  in  real  life,  an  exact 
prototype  of  'good  Michael'  in 
the  play);  Emilia,  Miss  Olire 
Wood ;  Brabantio,  Captain  8mith ; 
Othello,  your  humble  servant ;  for 
reason  that  he— that  is,  I— had 
been  stationed  in  Jamaica,  could 
Kpeak  the  lingo,  and  imitate  to  the 
lOe  the  gestures  of  the  out-and-out 
nigger,  which  the  Moor  of  Venice 
^  according  to  Mr.  Dowling,  re- 
piesented  to  be.  But  Desdemona 
-^y,  there  was  a  hitch ;  no  one — 
wife,  widow,  grass  ditto,  or  spin — 
in  all  8t  Helier  would  accept  the 
Tole  of  the  fair  and  much-injured 
^Qghter  of  Brabantio ;  not  a  sin- 
gle hwly,  young  or  old,  from  the 
^gles  to  BoQge  Boaillon,  would 
eren  in  stage-life  consent  tq  leave 
papa's  home,  marry  a  nasty  black 
*n^)  and  be  smothered  by  him  in 
•  fit  of  jealousy. 

'  No,  Captain  Kngent^  we  don't 
^  snch  horrible  things.  Oo  and 
•8k  yonr  new,  flighty,  and ' — sa- 
tirically^««,a/^rac^»w  May  Flower 
to  take  the  part.' 

*  Happy  thought,  ladies;  we 
^  hutantly.'  And,  to  our  un- 
«P«k»We  delight,  not  only  did 
^  captivating  maiden  consent, 
bat  aim^  Begum  urged  her  doing  so. 


'I  love  play-hacting,'  she  ob- 
served, 'and  once  in  Bum  Dum 
took  the  character  of  Portiar  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  0  my ! 
there's  a  lot  of  beautiful  gup  in 
Portiar^s  character,  espedaUy  when 
she's  dressed  in  man's  clothes,  and 
is  spouting  to  the  Maharajah  and 
the  Darbar.  You  recollect,  Cap- 
tain, what  she  says  about  mercy. 
Let's  see,  how  does  it  go  1     O,  so  : 

*'  The  qnantity  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 
It  droppeth,  like  the  Greotile  Jew,  from 
heaven.**  * 

At  which  strange  perrersion  of  the 
text  I,  and  others  with  me,  scream- 
ed, and  the  Professor  rapped  rigor- 
ously at  the  wainscot  to  silence 
us. 

So,  things  being  now  settled,  we 
hired  Peter's  Hall,  and  began  our 
rehearsals. 

And  here  I  wish  you  to  note— 
for  my  story  hangs  upon  it — ^that 
at  the  time  when  these  rehearsals 
were  in  esse  and  the  representation 
of  the  piece  in  posse,  Jersey  was 
in  the  height  and  heyday  of  its 
potato  harvest,  and  that  then,  in- 
stead of  one  steamboat  leaving  St 
Heller's  early  in  the  morning  for 
Southampton  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon for  Weymouth,  half  a  dozen 
went  away  every  night  for  Hull, 
Goole,  Fleetwood,  Bristol,  and 
other  ports  in  England,  all  deeply 
laden  with  the  new  and  much 
looked-for  tubers. 

Now  during  the  preparations  for 
the  play  aforesaid  it  frequently 
happened  that  Michael  Cassio — 
Mark  Mason,  you  know — and  Des- 
demona— Miss  May,  to  wit — were 
not  to  be  found  when  wanted  for 
the  stage,  and,  hunted  up,  would 
be  diaccTvered  together  in  out-of- 
the-way  comers  of  the  Hall,  teach- 
ing each  other  their  parts,  they 
said — 'spooning  awfully,' we  avow- 
ed ;  so  that  one  day,  when  I  sud- 
denly came  upon  tiiem  without  a 
scrap  of  Mr.  Lacy's  acting  edition 
of  the  piece  in  their  hands — *  their 
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<mij  books  each  other's  looks/  to 
alter  Tom  Moore  a  little — I  ooold 
not  resist  the  opportcmity  of  rather 
pointedly  chaffing  the  yonng  lady 
with  two  lines  of  my  own  dramatic 
say,  and  which  ran  thas  : 

'Sweet  Desdemona,  Otello  fear  you  too 

I     great  cr-ny 
Wid  Caa«io,  dear.* 

At  which  she  blushed  and  tittered, 
and  replied  y  '  Please  don't  be  a 
goo^e.  Captain  Nugent;  I  knew 
Mr.  Mason  at  Chatham;  we  are 
old  friends,  and  jost  now  are  deep 
in  act  two.' 

So  they  were  deep — profoundly 
deep—deeper  than  any  one  gave 
them  credit  for. 

Well,  the  night  of  the  perform- 
ance arrived.  'Ereiy  seat  in  the 
theatre  was  filled,  chiefly  with 
swells,  but  with  a  sprinkling  as 
well  of  the  rough  tourist  element, 
and  matters  looked  like  an  un- 
rivalled success.  The  curtain 
drew  up  ;  scenes  one  and  two  went 
off  swimmingly  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  juvenile  adviser  for  travesty, 
instead  of  comedy  or  tragedy,  said 
to  me, 

*I  told  you  so,  Captain;  I 
thought  we'd  fetch  'em. 

''Barlesque !  burlesque  *8  the  thing 
To  make  the  roof  of  Peter's  Hall  to  ring.'" 

When  Miss  May  Flower  entered, 
led  by  lago  and  Eoderigo  to  the 
Senate,  she  looked  bo  transcen- 
dently  lovely  in  her  well-selected 
costume  of  satin  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  with  the  Begum's  jewels 
glistening  about  her,  that  the 
whole  house  rose,  and  before  she 
had  even  uttered  one  syllable  the 
stage  was  ankle-deep  in  bouquets 
thrown  at  her.  And  when  she 
began,  in  doggerel  verse,  to  tell  the 
Bailiff  and  Jurats — pooh  !  what 
am  I  saying  ?~I  mean  the  Doge 
and  Senators,  *  Why  she  loved  the 
Black  V  she  sang  the  lines,  absurd 
as  they  are,  so  sweetly,  so  naively, 
and  with  such  serio-comical  pathos, 
that    the    enthusiastic     audience 


hardly  knew  whether  to  laugk  or 
to  cry. 

And  how  was  it  that  she  did 
deliver  them  so  purely  and  ex- 
pressively? '  Simply  because  old 
Tromboi^,  like  every  one  else,  had 
bowed  to  her  charms,  had  forgiven 
her  all  the  row  and  clatter  she 
had  made,  or  caused  others  to 
make  in  RuUecourt  Terrace,  had 
taken  her  voice  in  hand,  and  had 
taught  her,  as  he  well  could,  all 
the  tricks  and  dodges  of  dramatic 
singing,  even  when  it  ran  out  of 
high  art  into  the  too-roo-rooral, 
right-fol-de-rol-de-rol  style. 

I  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
taking  you  step  by  step  through 
Othello  as  it  is  written  in  that 
edition  we  were  rendering ;  I  want 
to  jump  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
its  last  scene,  and  to  show  in  what 
an  unusual  way  the  curtain  fell 
upon  the  grand  tableau  and  exeu'd 
omnes. 

Suppose,  then,  that  Cassio  has 
been  found  tipsy,  as  subaltern  in 
command  of  the  main  guard  ;  that 
Othello  has  summarily  'broke' 
him,  • 

'  Michael,  to  you  him  bery  partial ; 
So— him  dismiss  you  widout  hab  coutt- 
martial  ;* 

that  Desdemona  has  prayed  for 
his  reinstatement;  that -lago  has 
raised  the  jealousy  of  the  nigger, 
who,  as  in  the  original  version,  de- 
termines to  smother  his  Wife,  Bnt^ 
at  variance  with  Mr.  WHBam 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Maurice  Dowl- 
ing  elects  that  the  smothering 
having  been  effected,  and  while 
Othello  is  in  bitter  despair  and  re- 
morse, Desdemona  shall  come  to 
life  again,  sing,  dance  a  break- 
down, kiss,  make  friends,  and  be 
happy.  It  is  the  regular  groove  of 
every  travesty ;  you  never  see  one 
end  in  tears— /amai«  / 

So,  after  the  well-known  solilo- 
quy of  the  Moor  in  the  bed- 
chamber, which  Mr.  Dowling  imi- 
tates so  cleverly — so  near  to  the 
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SbkespearesD  text  that  it  rerifies 
the  axiom  of  bat '  one  step  from 
the  soblime  to  the  ridicoloas/  and 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  I  spoke 
with  trae  Robeonian  pathos,  I 
roshed  to  Desdemo^'s  coacb, 
which  was  placed  in  a  recess  at 
the  back  of  the  eoene,  to  ^gib  the 
Ittt^  last  kiss,*  and  then  to  asphyxi- 
ate my  supposed  nnloyal  wife  with 
hnge  straw  palliasse,  according  to 
stage-direolions,  when,  to  my  utter 
soipnse,  this  theatrical  better-half 
wu  not  reclining  there  in  waiting 
for  the  'fatal  blow,  him  skin  a- 
koking  more  white  as  snow/ 

'  Call-boy  !'  I  exclaimed,  mak- 
ing a  feint,  and  patting  my  head 
behind  the  side  scene,  'where 
is  Desdemona)  Sammon  Miss 
Fbwer  from  her  dressing-room — 
sharp  1     Tell  her  we're  waiting.' 

And  then,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  aadienoe  were  dapping 
hands  and  shoating  for  an  encore, 
I  leeornmenoed  the  speech,  dwell- 
ing upon  every  word  of  it  to  gain 
time: 

*  Tea !  she— most— die — or—  else — again— 
PeibapB — she—  will — betray—  more— 


Him— jistr— pot — out— de— light— and— 

den— 
■  Him  BetUe  wid  Deademona. 

Pot— oot-de— light— ' 

Here  I  saw  the  call-boy's  face 
psepiog  from  the  upper  entrance 
left.  He  beckoned  to  me,  and  I 
edged  towards  him,  oorering  the 
iBovement  with  some  stage-play. 

'  Please,  Captain  Nugent,'  he 
hioriedly  whispered,  *  Miss  Flower 
is  not  ia  her  dressing-room,  nor  in 
^O'grefeo^foom,  nor  in  the  paint- 
iBg-ioom,  nor  nowheres.  I've 
loobdailsabeot^  and  bawled  my- 
self 'oarse.  And  please,  sir,  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  'all  keeper,  says  she 
jwd  'er  and  Mr.  Mason  a-going 
oopt  togither  at  the  Lane  door 
quite  loving  like;  and  she  thinks, 
*«  does,  as  'ow  they're  sloped.' 
'Whatr 
"Loped,  air — ^gone  to  git  mar- 


ried. O,  please,  sir,  it's  not  my 
word,  sir,  it's  Mrs.  Tamer's.  For, 
says  she  to  me,  *'  Bill  111,  there's 
a  something  hop ;  for  when  I  was 
a -passing  the  Rectory  I  seed 
lights  in  the  parlior  down  below, 
and  a  cab  a  stancling  at  the  gate  ; 
and  there  ninr  is  no  lights  a- 
baming  in  that  parlior  at  this  honr 
a-night,  excipt  a  nappy  pair  is  a- 
standing  on  the  materimonial  oar- 
pet^  as  they  calls  a  pieee  •  of  drag- 
git  in  the  middle  of  that  room, 
and  the  rector  is  *-splicing  on  'em 
in  the  banns  of  widlock." ' 

By  this  time  the  aadience  were 
in  an  nproar,  and  howls  and  cat- 
calls were  being  nttered  mixed 
with  cries  for  *  Desdemona !'  '  Deli- 
cate Desdemona  1'  '  May  Flower  !' 
•Flower  of  May !'  *  Miss  Flower  I' 
*  The  Missing  Link  I'  and  snchtike 
ynlgarities.  The  row  was  terri- 
ble ;  there  was  no  snppressing  it ; 
so  I  ordered  the  curtain  to  be 
dropped,  and  came  before  it. 

•Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  I  be- 
gan. 

•  Silence  I  'ear,  'ear !'  I  distinctly 
heard  Lacrosse's  yoice  bawl  out. 

'  Precisely  !'  I  continued.  « It 
is  exactly  as  monsieur  obsenres, 
eavB^  not  lips  and  lungs,  I  want. 
I've  come  to  tell  you  a  horrible 
tale.  Miss  May  Flower,  the  suc- 
cessful Desdemona  of  this  even- 
ing's entertainment,  has,  according 
to  statements  just  communicated 
to  me,  effected  in  private  life  that 
which  the  playwright  has  made 
her  do  in  her  theatrical  one — 
skedaddled,  or,  as  my  informant 
puts  it^  *•  sloped.*'  And  as  even 
in  Jersey,  where  quaint  and  ein-^* 
gvlar  institutions  exist,  it  takes 
two  individuals,  male  and  female, 
to  constitute  a  hondfide  regular 
elopement,  I  beg  to  let  you  be 
•  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  Michael 
Oassio  of  our  play.  Lieutenant 
Mark  Mason  of  the  Army  Lutj  is 
the  masculine  slip  away.' 

•What?    who)'    the   Begnm's 
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loud  shrill  tones  shouted  out ; '  re- 
peat it  again,  Bahadoord  Nagent, 
eaj  it  once  more/ 

I  had  no  occasion  to  do  so. 
A  'five-ponnder'  excursionist  from 
the  gallery  howled,  '  Gashio  and 
Dercsdemonie — themes  the  two, 
marm,  as  'as  stepped  it.' 

'Him!  Her!  Gone!'  poor 
Ladj  Honeydew  exclaimed.  *  How  ? 
whenl*  Then  breaking  into  a 
song  set  down  for  Brabantio  in  the 
burlesque,  and  which  she  recol- 
lected, aud  seemed  to  think  applica- 
ble, she  screeched  out  hysterically, 

'  Follow,  follow,  ihat*8  dear  creatures ! 

Look  ia  eveiy  cab  you  see 
For  my  niece's  beauteous  features! 
She^s  the  image,  mind,  of  me.' 

Which  was  not  paying  May  any 
compliment^  as  we  all  saw. 

'  0  Lady  Honeydew,'  observed 
Mrs.  Smithson-Pomeroy,  'don't 
fret — they  must  be  all  safe ;  they 
can't  by  any  chance  be  far,  nor  can 
they  g^t  out  of  the  island  before 
to-morrow  moruing;  you  may  readi- 
ly stop  their  flight  if  you  lie.* 

*  Indeed  I  will ;  I'll  puckerlao 
(lay  hold  of)  them  with  a  ven- 
geance! Moosier  Lacrosse,  give 
kulibuT  (news)  to  the  police  logue 
(people),  and  have  the  two  put  into 
^kee  (the  station).  I'll  stop 
them.f 

O,  could  she  1  Deuce  a  bit !  A 
'  potato-boat '  had  sailed  at  eleven 
that  very  night  for  Littlehampton, 
and  in  her  captain's  cabin,  the  only 
place  that  was  not  jammed  up  with 
baskets  and  barrels  of  early  Jersey 
'<  spuds,"  were  Mr.  Mark  Mason 
and  Miss  May,  happy  in  mind,  but 
terribly  sea-sick  in  body. 

'  Telegraph    to     Little'ampton 


and  arrest  them  on  landing,'  said 
the  poor  Begum,  when  the  tidings 
of  the  levanting  were  realised  by 
her.  *  That  soor  (pig)  Mason  owes 
me  money — I  cashed  his  cheque  on 
Cox  this  morning ;  and  as  for  that 
nasty  flighty  ugly  May,  she  has 
got  on  fdl  my  Brussels  lace,  Cey- 
lon pearls,  and  Golconda  diamonds, 
which  I  lent  for  that  disgusting 
vulgar  play.' 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  Lady  Honeydew  hur- 
ri^  with  a  telegram  to  the  post* 
office. 

'  Telegraphic  C(mimunicationunth 
England  interrupted,^  That  was 
a  placard  she  saw  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  window. 

*Ahl  hah!  wahl  E4ma  is 
down  upon  me !'  she  cried,  weeping 
and  wringing  her  hands.  'But  never 
mind  !  Ill  let  them^oo  (go),  and 
joy  go  with  them,  the  hudmashes 


Joy  did  go  with  them — ^wedded 
joy.  He  next  day  Lady  Honey- 
dew heard  from  May  that  she  and 
Mark  had  been  married  at  little- 
hampton, and  that  the  lace,  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  money  would  be 
forthcoming. 

So  ended  this  escapade.  In  fu- 
ture, when  possibly  erratic  young 
ladies,  and  probably  nomadic  young 
gentlemen,  were  amongst  our  dror 
matis  personcB,  we  engaged  Cen- 
teniers  and  other  local  peelers — 
chuprameSf  peonSf  and  bobby'toal- 
laJis,  our  Mend  the  Begum  dubbed 
them — to  watch  the  doors  of  tiie 
theatre  on  the  nights  of  perform- 
ance, and  to  intercept  and  bring 
before  materfamilias,  or  command- 
ing officers,  suspicious  runaways. 


'  Love  1  why  do  we  one  passion  call. 
When  'tis  a  compound  of  them  all  r 
Where  hot  and  cold,  where  sharp  and  sweet, 
In  all  their  equipages  meet ; 
Where  pleasures  mix'd  with  pains  appear, 
Sorrow  with  joy,  and  hope  with  fear. 


Swift. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OH  THIB  WAY  TO  THE  VILLAOB. 

Albak  Morris — discovered  by 
Emily  in  concealment  among  the 
trees — was  not  content  with  re- 
tiring to  another  part  of  the 
grounds.  He  pursued  his  retreat, 
careless  in  what  direction  it  might 
take  him,  to  a  footpath  across  the 
fields,  which  led  to  the  high-road 
and  the  railway  station. 

Miss     Ladd's    drawing-master 
was  in  that  state  of  nervous  irri- 
tability   which    seeks    relief   in 
rapidity  of  motion.  Pablic  opinion 
in  the  neighbourhood  (especially 
public   opinion   among   the  wo- 
men) had  long  since  decided  that 
his  manners  were  offensive,  and 
his  temper  incurably  bad.     The 
men  who  happened  to  pass  him 
on  the  footpath  said  '  Good-morn- 
ing'  grudgingly.     The    women 
took  no  notice  of  him — with  one 
exception.    She  was  young  and 
flvicy,  and  seeing  him  walking  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  on  the  way 
to  the  railway  station,  she  called 
after  him,  *  Don't  be  in  a  hurry, 


sir!    You're  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  London  train.' 

To  her  astonishment  he  sud- 
denly stopped.  His  reputation 
for  rudeness  was  so  well  estab- 
lished that  she  moved  away  to  a 
safe  distance,  before  she  ventured 
to  look  at  him  again.  He  took 
no  notice  of  her — he  seemed  to 
be  considering  with  himself.  The 
frolicsome  young  woman  had  done 
him  a  service :  she  had  suggested 
an  idea. 

'Suppose  I  go  to  London f 
he  thought.  *  Why  not?— the 
school  is  breaking  up  for  the 
holidays— and  she  is  going  away 
like  the  rest  of  them.'  He  looked 
round  in  the  direction  of  the 
school-house.  'If  I  go  back  to 
wish  her  good-bye,  she  will  keep 
out  of  my  way,  and  part  with 
me  at  the  last  moment  like  a 
stranger.  After  my  experience  of 
women,  to  be  in  love  again — in 
love  with  a  girl  who  is  young 
enough  to  be  my  daughter — what 
a  fool,  what  a  drivelling  degraded 
fool  I  must  be  I' 

Hot  tears  rose  in  his  eyes.    He 
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dashed  them  away  savagely,  and 
went  on  again  faster  than  ever — 
resolved  to  pack  up  at  once  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  village,  and  to 
take  his  departure  by  the  next 
train. 

At  the  point  where  the  footpath 
led  into  the  road,  he  came  to  a 
standstill  for  the  second  time. 

The  cause  was  once  more  a  per- 
son of  the  sex  associated  in  his 
mind  with  a  bitter  sense  of  injury. 
On  this  occasion  the  person  was 
only  a  miserable  little  child,  cry- 
ing over  the  fragments  of  a  broken 

Alban  Morris  looked  at  her 
with  his  grimly  humorous  smile. 
'So  you've  broken  the  jug?'  he 
remarked. 

'And  spilt  father's  beer,*  the 
child  answered.  Her  frail  little 
body  shook  with  terror.  'Mo- 
thei^ll  beat  me  when  I  go  home,' 
she  said. 

'What  does  mother  do  when 
you  bring  the  jug  back  safe  and 
sound  V  Alban  asked. 

'  Gives  me  bren-butter.' 

'Very  well.  Now  listen  to 
me.  Mother  shall  give  you  bread- 
and-butter  again  this  time.' 

The  child  stared  at  him  with 
the  tears  suspended  in  her  eyes. 
He  went  on  talking  to  her  as 
seriously  as  eyet. 

'  You  understand  what  I  have 
just  said  to  you  V 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Have  you  got  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief?* 

'  Ko,  sir.' 

'Then  dry  your  eyes  with  mine.' 

He  tossed  his  handkerchief  to 
her  with  one  hand,  and  piclied  up 
a  fragment  of  the  broken  jug  with 
the  other.  'This  will  do  for  a 
pattern,'  he  said  to  himself.  The 
child  stared  at  the  handkerchief 
— stared  at  Alban — took  courage 
— and  rubbed  vigorously  at  her 
eyes.  The  instinct,  which  is 
worth  all  the  recyson  that  ever 


pretended  to  enlighten  mankind 
— the  instinct  that  never  deceives 
— told  this  little  ignorant  crea- 
ture that  she  had  found  a  friend. 
She  returned  the  handkerchief  in 
grave  silence.  Alban  took  her 
up  in  her  arms. 

'Your  eyes  are  dry,  and  your 
face  is  fit  to  be  seen,'  he  said. 
•  Will  you  give  me  a  kiss  ?*  The 
child  gave  him  a  resolute  kiss, 
with  a  smack  in  it.  '  Kow  come 
and  get  another  jug,'  he  said,  as 
he  put  her  down.  Her  red  round 
eyes  opened  wide  in  alarm.  '  Have 
you  got  money  enough  1'  she  asked. 
Alban  slapped  bis  pocket.  '  Yes, 
I  have,'  he  answered.  '  That's  a 
good  thing,'  said  the  child  ; '  come 
along.' 

They  went  together  hand  in 
hand  to  the  village,  and  bought 
the  new  jug,  and  had  it  filled  at 
the  beer-shop.  The  thirsty  father 
was  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
fields,  where  they  were  making 
a  drain.  Alban  carried  the  jug 
until  they  were  within  sight  of 
the  labourer.  'You  haven't  far 
to  go,'  he  said.  *  Mind  you  don't 
drop  it  again. — What's  the  matter 
now?' 

'  I'm  frightened.' 

'Why?' 

'  O,  give  me  the  jug.' 

She  almost  snatched  it  out  of 
his  hand.  If  she  let  the  precious 
minutes  slip  away,  there  might  be 
another  beating  in  store  for  her  at 
the  drain :  her  father  was  not  of 
an  indulgent  disposition  when  his 
children  were  late  in  bringing  his 
beer.  On  the  point  of  hurrying 
away,  without  a  word  of  farewell, 
she  remembered  the  laws  of 
politeness  as  taught  at  the  infant 
school — and  dropped  her  little 
curtsy — and  said,  'Thank  you, 
sir.'  That  bitter  sense  of  injury 
was  still  in  Alban's  mind  as  he 
looked  after  her.  *  What  a  pity 
she  should  grow  up  to  be  a  wo- 
man f  he  said  to  himself. 
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The  adventure  of  the  broken 
jug  had  delayed  his  return  to  his 
lodgings  by  more  than  half  an 
hour.  When  he  reached  the  road 
once  more,  the  cheap  np-train 
torn  the  north  had  stopped  at 
the  station.  He  heard  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell  as  it  resumed  the 
journey  to  London. 

One  of  the  passengers  (judg- 
ing by  the  hand-bag  that  she 
carried)  had  not  stopped  at  the 
Tillage. 

As  she  advanced  towards  him 
along  the  road,  he  remarked  that 
she  was  a  small  wiry  active  wo- 
man— dressed  in  bright  colours, 
combined  with  a  deplorable  want 
of    taste.      Her    aquiline    nose 
seemed  to  be  her  most  striking 
fsiture   as  she  came  nearer.     It 
might  have  been   fairly  propor- 
tioned to  the  rest  of  her  face,  in 
her    younger    days,    before    her 
cheelu  had  lost  flesh  and  round- 
ness.     Being     probably     near- 
sighted, she  kept  her  eyes  half- 
closed  :  there  were  cunning  little 
vrinkles  at  the  corners  of  them. 
In  spite  of  appearances,  she  was 
unwilling  to  present  any  outward 
acknowledgment  of  the  march  of 
time.     Her    hair  was    palpably 
dyed— her  hat  was  jauntily  set 
on  her  head,  and  ornamented  with 
*  gay  feather.     She  walked  with 
^  light  tripping   step,  swinging 
her  bag,  and  holding  her  head  up 
«ttartly.    Her  manner,  like  her 
<^j  said  as  plainly  as  words 
could  speak,   *No    matter    how 
wng  I  laay  have  lived,  I  mean 
^  he  young  and  charming  to  the 
«id  of  my  days.'     To  Alban's  sur- 
Ppe,  Bhe  stopped  and  addressed 

*  ^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Could 
y<^^  tell  me  if  I  am  in  the  right 
^  to  Miss  Ladd's  school  r 

ohe  spoke  with  nervous  rapidity 
^J^rticulation,  and  with  a  singu- 
^|y  ^pleasant  smile.  It  parted 
lips,  just  widely  enough 


to  show  her  suspiciously  beautiful 
teeth;  and  it  opened  her  keen 
gray  eyes  in  the  strangest  manner. 
The  higher  lid  rose  so  as  to 
disclose,  for  a  moment,  the  upper 
part  of  the  eyeball,  and  to  give 
her  the  appearance — not  of  a 
woman  bent  on  making  herself 
agreeable,  but  of  a  woman  staring 
in  a  panic  of  terror.  Careless 
to  conceal  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression that  she  had  produced 
on  him,  Alban  answered  roughly, 
'  Straight  on,'  and  tried  to  pass 
her. 

She  stopped  him  with  a  per- 
emptory gesture. 

•  I  have  treated  you  politely,' 
she  said,  'and  how  do  you  treat 
me  in  return  1  Well !  I  am  not 
surprised.  Men  are  all  brutes  by 
nature — and  you  are  a  man. 
"Straight  on]"'  she  repeated  con- 
temptuously; 'I  should  like  to 
know  how  far  that  helps  a  person 
in  a  strange  place.  Perhaps,  you 
know  no  more  where  Miss  Ladd's 
school  is  than  I  do  7  or,  perhaps, 
you  don't  care  to  take  the  trouble 
of  directing  me)  Just  what  I 
should  have  expected  from  a 
person  of  your  sex  1  Good-mom- 
ing.' 

Alban  felt  the  reproof:  she 
had  appealed  to  his  most  readily- 
impressible  sense — his  sense  of 
humour.  He  rather  enjoyed  see- 
ing his  own  prejudice  against 
women  grotesquely  reflected  in 
this  flighty  stranger's  prejudice 
against  men.  As  the  best  excuse 
for  himself  that  he  could  make, 
he  gave  her  all  the  information 
that  she  could  possibly  want*— 
then  tried  again  to  pass  on — and 
again  in  vain.  He  had  recovered 
his  place  in  her  estimation :  she 
had  not  done  with  him  yet. 

*  You  know  all  about  the  way 
there,'  she  said.  '  I  wonder 
whether  you  know  anything  about 
the  schooir 

No   change  in  her  voice,  no 
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cLange  in  her  xnanneT,  'betrayed 
any  special  motive  for  patting 
thu  question.  Alban  was  on  the 
point  of  suggestingthat  she  should 
go  on  to  the  school,  aud  make  her 
inquiries  there — when  he  hap- 
pened to  notice  her  eyes.  She  had 
hitherto  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face.  She  now  looked  down 
on  the  road.  It  was  a  trifling 
change:  in  all  probahility  it 
meant  nothing — and  yet,  merely 
because  it  was  a  change,  it  roused 
his  curiosity. 

^I  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  school,'  he  answered. 
'  I  am  one  of  the  masters.' 

'Then  you're  just  the  man  I 
want.     May  I  ask  your  name  V 

*  Alban  Morris.' 

*  Thank  you.  I  am  Mrs.  Book. 
I  presume  you  have  heard  of  Sir 
Jervis  Redwood  1' 

'No.' 

'Bless  my  soul!  You  are  a 
scholar,  of  course — and  you  have 
never  heard  of  one  of  your  own 
trade.  Very  extraordinary.  You 
see,  I  am  Sir  Jervis's  housekeeper ; 
and  I  am  sent  here  to  take  one  of 
your  young  ladies  back  with  me  to 
our  place.  Don't  interrupt  me ! 
Don't  he  a  brute  again!  Sir 
Jervis  is  not  of  a  communicative 
disposition.  At  least,  not  to  me. 
A  man — that  explains  it — a  man  ! 
He  is  always  poring  over  his 
hooks  and  writings;  and  Miss 
Bedwood,  at  her  great  age,  is  in 
bed  half  the  day.  ITot  a  thing 
do  I  know  about  this  new  inmate 
of  ours,  except  that  I  am  to  take 
her  back  with  me.  You  would 
feel  some  curiosity  yourself  in  my 
place,  wouldn't  you  1  Now  do  tell 
me.  What  sort  of  girl  is  Miss 
Emily  Brown?' 

The  name  that  he  was  per- 
petually thinking  of — on  this 
woman's  lips  I  Alban  looked  at 
her. 

« Well,'  said  Mrs.  Book,  *  am  I 
to  have  no  answer  1     Ah,  you 


want  leading.      So  like  a  man 
again  !    Is  she  pretty  1' 

Still  examining  the  house- 
keeper with  mingled  feelings  of 
interest  and  distrust,  Alban  an- 
swered ungraciously : 

'Yes.' 

'  Good  tempered  f 

Alban  again  said,  *  Yes.' 

'  So  much  about  herself,*  Mrs. 
Book  remarked.  'About  her 
family  now  9*  She  shifted  her 
bag  restlessly  from  one  hand  to 
the  other.  <  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  if  Miss  Emily's  fsither — ' 
she  suddenly  corrected  herself — 
'if  Miss  Emily's  parents  are 
living  1' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

'You  mean,  you  won't  tell 
me.' 

'  I  mean  exactly  what  I  have 
said.' 

*0,  it  doesn't  matter,'  Mrs. 
Book  rejoined ;  '  I  shall  find  out 
at  the  school.  The  first  turning 
to  the  left,  I  think  you  said — 
across  the  fields )' 

He  was  too  deeply  interested 
1(1  Emily  to  let  the  housekeeper 
go  without  putting  a  question  on 
his  side : 

*Is  Sir  Jervis  Bedwood  one 
of  Miss  Emily's  old  friends?'  he 
asked. 

*He?  What  put  that  into 
your  head?  He  has  never  even 
seen  Miss  Emily.  She's  going  to 
our  house — ah,  the  women  are 
getting  the  upper  hand  now ;  and 
serve  the  men  right,  I  say ! — 
she's  going  to  our  house  to  be 
Sir  Jervis's  secretary.  You  would 
like  to  have  the  place  yourself, 
wouldn't  you?  You  would  like 
to  keep  a  poor  girl  from  getting 
her  own  living?  O,  you  may 
look  as  fierce  as  you  please — the 
time's  gone  by  when  a  man  could 
frighten  me.  I  like  her  Christian 
name.  I  call  Emily  a  nice  name 
enough.  But  "Brown"!  (xood- 
moming,  Mr.  Morris ;  you  and  I 
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aie  not  enrsed  with  such  a  con- 
temptiblj  common  name  as  that ! 
** Brown'*!    O  Lord  !' 

She  tossed  her  head  scomf ollj, 
and  walked  away,  humming  a 
tone. 

^Iban  stood  rooted  to  the  spot 
The  effort  of  his  later  life  had 
"been  to  conceal  the  hopeless  pas- 
sion, which  had  mastered  him  in 
spite  of  himself.  Knowing  no- 
thing from  Emily — who  at  once 
pitied  and  avoided  him — of  her 
family  circumstances  or  of  her 
fiilnre  plans,  he  had  shrunk  from 
making  inquiries  of  others,  in  the 
fear  that  they,  too,  might  find 
oat  his  secret,  and  that  their  con- 
tempt might  he  added  to  the  con- 
tempt winch  he  felt  for  himself. 
In  this  position,  and  with  these 
obstacles  in  his  way,  the  an- 
nonncement  of  Emily's  proposed 
journey — ^usder  the  care  of  a 
stianger,  to  fill  an  employment  in 
Ihe  house  of  a  stranger — ^not  only 
took  him  hy  surprise,  but  inspired 
him  with  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
tinst  He  looked  after  Sir  Jervis 
Bedwood's  flighty  housekeeper, 
completely  forgetting  the  purpose 
which  had  hrought  him  thus  far 
on  the  way  to  his  lodgings. 
Before  Mrs.  Book  was  out  of 
sight,  Alban  Morris  was  following 
her  iKLck  to  the  school. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

'coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before.' 

Miss  de  Sor  and  Miss  Wyvil 
were  still  sitting  together  under 
the  trees,  talking  of  the  murder 
at  the  inn. 

'And  is  that  really  all  you  can 
tell  me  f  said  Francine. 

*  That  is  all,'  Cecilia  answered. 

*  Is  there  no  love  in  it  V 

*  Kone  that  I  know  of.' 

'It's   the    most    unintoresting 


murder  that  ever  was  committed. 
What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  ? 
I'm  tired  of  being  here  in  the 
garden.  When  do  the  perform- 
ances in  the  schoolroom  begin  7 

*  I^ot  for  two  hours  yet.' 
Francine  yawned.     '  And  what 

part  do  you  take  in  it?'  she 
asked. 

*No  part,  my  dear.  I  tried 
once— only  to  sing  a  simple  little 
song.  When  1  found  myself 
standing  before  all  the  company, 
and  saw  rows  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men waiting  for  me  to  begin,  I 
was  so  frightened  that  Miss  Ladd 
had  to  make  an  apology  for  me. 
I  didn't  get  over  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  had  no  appetite  for  my 
dinner.  Horrible!'  said  Cecilia, 
shuddering  over  the  remembrance 
of  it.  '  I  do  assure  you  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  die.' 

Perfectly  unimpressed  by  this 
harrowing  narrative,  Francine 
turned  her  head  lazily  towards 
the  house.  The  door  was  thrown 
open  at  the  same  moment.  A 
lithe  little  person  rapidly  de- 
scended the  steps  that  led  to  the 
lawn. 

'It's  Emily  come  back  again,' 
said  Francine. 

'  And  she  seems  to  be  rather  in 
a  hurry,'  Cecilia  remarked. 

Francine's  satrrical  smile  showed 
itself  for  a  moment.  Did  this 
appearance  of  hurry  in  Emily's 
movements  denote  impatience  to 
resume  the  recital  of  '  the  dagger 
scene '  f  She  had  no  book  in  her 
hand;  she  never  eyen  looked 
towards  Francine.  Sorrow  became 
plainly  visible  in  her  face  as  she 
approached  the  two  girls. 

Cecilia  rose  in  alarm.  She  had 
been  the  first  person  to  whom 
Emily  had  confided  her  domestic 
anxieties.  '  Bad  news  from  your 
aunt  V  she  asked. 

*  No,  my  dear ;  no  news  at  all.' 
Emily  put  her  arms  tenderly  roun'^ 
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her  friend's  neck.  *  The  time  has 
come,  Cecilia,'  she  said.  *We 
must  wish  each  other  good-bye.' 

*  Is  Mrs.  Eook  here  already  V 

*  It's  you,  dear,  -who  are  going,* 
Emily  answered  sadly.  *They 
have  sent  the  governess  to  fetch 
you.  Miss  Ladd  is  too  busy  in 
the  schoolroom  to  see  her — and 
she  has  told  me  all  about  it. 
Don't  be  alarmed.  There  is  no 
bad  news  from  home.  Your 
plans  are  altered  ;  that's  all.' 

*  Altered  V     Cecilia     repeated. 

*  In  what  way  V 

*  In  a  very  agreeable  way — ^you 
are  going  to  travel.  Your  father 
wishes  you  to  be  in  London,  in 
time  for  the  evening  mail  to 
France.' 

Cecilia  guessed  what  had  hap- 
pened. '  My  sister  is  not  getting 
well,'  she  said ;  '  and  the  doctors 
are  sending  her  to  the  Continent.' 

*To  the  baths  at  St.  Moritz,' 
Emily  added.  *  There  is  only  one 
difficulty  in  the  way;  and  you 
can  remove  it.  Your  sister  has 
the  good  old  governess  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  the  courier  to 
relieve  her  of  all  trouble  on  the 
journey.  They  were  to  have  started 
yesterday.  You  know  how  fond 
Julia  is  of  you.  At  the  last 
moment,  she  won't  hear  of  going 
away,  unless  you  go  too.  The 
rooms  are  waiting  at  St.  Moritz ; 
and  your  father  is  annoyed  (the 
governess  says)  by  the  delay  that 
has  taken  place  already.' 

She  paused.    Cecilia  was  silent. 

*  Surely  you  don't  hesitate  V  Emily 
said. 

*  I  am  too  happy  to  go  wherever 
Julia  goes,'  Cecilia  answered  warm- 
ly;  *  1  was  thinking  of  you,  dear.' 
Her  tender  nature,  shrinking  from 
the  hard  necessities  of  life,  shrank 
from  the  cruelly-close  prospect  of 
parting.  '  I  thought  we  were  to 
have  had  some  hours  together  yet,' 
she  said.  *  Why  are  we  hurried 
in  this  way )    There  is  no  second 


train  to  London,  from  our  station, 
till  late  in  the  afternoon.' 

'  There  is  the  express,'  Emily 
reminded  her ;  '  and  there  is  time 
to  catch -it,  if  you  drive  at  once  to 
the  town.'  She  took  Cecilia's 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 
'  Thank  you  again  and  again,  dear, 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me. 
"Whether  we  meet  again  or  not, 
as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  love  you. 
Don't  cryl'  She  made  a  faint 
attempt  to  resume  her  customary 
gaiety,  for  Cecilia's  sake.  *Try 
to  be  as  hard-hearted  as  I  am. 
Think  of  your  sister — don't  think 
of  me.     Only  kiss  me !' 

Cecilia's  tears  fell  fast.  *  O,  my 
love,  I  am  so  anxious  about  you  ! 
I  am  so  afraid  that  you  will  not 
be  happy  with  that  selfish  old 
man — in  that  dreary  house.  Give 
it  up,  Emily  I  I  have  got  plenty 
of  money  for  both  of  us;  come 
abroad  with  me.  Why  noti  You 
always  got  on.  well  with  Julia, 
when  you  came  to  see  us  in  the 
holidays.  O,  my  darling!  my 
darling !  What  shall  I  do  with- 
out you  ]' 

All  that  longed  for  love  in 
Emily's  nature  had  clung  round 
her  school-friend,  since  her  father's 
death.  Turning  deadly  pale  under 
the  struggle  to  control  herself,  she 
made  the  efifort— and  bore  the  pain  * 
of  it  without  letting  a  cry  or  a 
tear  escape  her.  ^  Our  ways  in 
life  lie  far  apart,'  she  said  gently. 
*  There  is  the  hope  of  meeting 
again,  dear — if  there  is  n'othing 
more.' 

The  clasp  of  Cecilia's  arms 
tightened  round  her.  She  tried 
to  release  herself;  but  her  reso- 
lution had  reached  its  limits. 
Her  hands  dropped,  trembling. 
She  could  still  try  to  speak  cheer- 
fully, and  that  was  alL 

'  There  is  not  the  least  reason, 
Cecilia,  to  be  anxious  about  my 
prospects.  I  mean  to  be  Sir 
Jervis  Redwood's  favourite  before 
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I  have  been  a  week  in  his  service/ 
SLe  stopped,  and  pointed  to  the 
house.  The  governess  was  ap- 
pioachisg  them.  '  One  more  kiss, 
dailing.  We  shall  not  forget  the 
bappj  hoois  we  have  spent  to- 
gether ;  we  shall  constantly  write 
to  each  other.'  She  broke  down 
at  last.  <0,  CecUia!  Cecilia! 
leave  me  for  God  8  sake — I  can't 
hesr  it  any  longer !' 

The  governess  parted  them. 
Emily  dropped  into  the  chair  that 
her  Mend  had  left.  Even  her 
hopefiil  nature  sank  under  the 
burden  of  life  at  that  moment. 

A  hard  voice^  speaking  close  at 
her  side,  startled  her. 

*  Would  you  rather  be  Me,'  the 
Toiee  a&ked,  'without  a  creature 
to  caie  for  you  V 

Emily  raised  her  head.  Fran- 
cine,  the  unnoticed  witness  of  the 
parting  interview,  was  standing 
by  her,  idly  picking  the  leaves 
from  a  rose  which  had  dropped 
out  of  Cecilia's  nosegay. 

Had  she  felt  her  own  isolated 
poaition?  She  had  felt  it  resent- 
fully. 

Emily  looked  at  her,  with  a 
heart  softened  by  sorrow.  There 
was  no  answering  kindness  in  the 
eyes  of  Miss  de  Sor — there  was 
only  a  dogged  endurance,  sad  to 
flee  in  a  creature  so  young. 

I  You  and  Cecilia  are  going  to 
write  to  each  other,'  she  said. 
'I  suppose  there  is  some  comfort 
m  that  When  I  left  the  island 
they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  me. 
They  said,  "  Telegraph  when  you 
aie  safe  at  Miss  Ladd's  school." 
You  see,  we  are  so  rich,  the  ex- 
pense of  telegraphing  to  the  West 
Indies  is  nothing  to  us.  Besides, 
a  telegram  has  an  advantage  over 
aletter^it  doesn't  take  long  to 
^.  I  daresay  I  shall  write 
home.  But  they  are  in  no  hurry ; 
Midi  am  in  no  hurry.  The 
*^rB  breaking  up;  you  are 
;  your  way,  and  I  am  going 


mine — and  who  cares  what  be- 
comes of  me  1  Only  an  ugly  old 
schoolmistress,  who  is  paid  for 
caring.  I  wonder  why  I  am  say- 
ing all  this  7  Because  I  like  you  ? 
I  don't  know  that  I  like  you  any 
better  than  you  like  me.  When 
I  wanted  to  be  friends  with  you, 
you  treated  me  coolly;  I  don't 
want  to  force  myself  on  you,  I 
don't  particularly  care  about 
you.  May  I  write  to  you  from 
Brighton  V 

Under  all  this  bitterness — the 
first  exhibition  of  Francine's  tem- 
per, at  its  worst,  which  had  taken 
place  since  she  joined  the  school 
— Emily  saw,  or  thought  she  saw, 
distress  that  was  too  proud,  or 
too  shy,  to  show  itself.  'How 
can  you  ask  the  question  f  she 
answered  cordially. 

Francine  was  incapable  of 
meeting  the  sympathy  offered  to 
her,  even  half-way.  '  l^ever  mind 
"  how," '  she  said.  '  Yes  or  no  is 
all  I  want  from  you.' 

'  O,  Francine  I  Francine  !  what 
are  you  made  of!  Flesh  and 
blood)  or  stone  and  iron?  Write 
to  me,  of  course — and  I  will  write 
back  again.' 

'Thank  you.  Are  you  going 
to  stay  here  under  the  trees  f 

'Yes.' 

'All  by  yourself  r 

'  All  by  myself!' 

'With  nothing  to  dor 

'  I  can  think  of  Cecilia.' 

Francine  eyed  her  with  steady 
attention  for  a  moment 

'  Didn't  you  tell  me  last  night 
that  you  were  very^poorl*  she 
asked. 

'I  did.' 

'  So  poor  that  you  are  obliged 
to  earn  your  own  living  V 

'Yes.' 

Francine  looked  at  her  again. 

'I  daresay  you  won't  believe 
me,'  she  said.   '  I  wish  I  was  you.' 

She  turned  away  irritablyy  and 
walked  back  to  the  house. 
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Were  there  really  longings  for 
kindness  and  loye  under  the  sur- 
face of  this  girl's  perverse  nature  1 
Or  was  there  nothing  to  be  hoped 
from  a  better  knowledge  of  her  ? 
— In  place  of  tender  remem- 
li ranees  of  Cecilia,  these  were 
tbo  perplexing  and  unwelcome 
thoughts  which  the  more  potent 
personality  of  Francine  forced 
upon  Emily's  mind. 

Blie  rose  impatiently,  and 
looked  at  her  watch.  When 
would  it  be  her  turn  to  leave  the 
school,  and  begin  the  new  life  1 

Still  undecided  what  to  do 
next  J  her  ijjterest  was  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  one  of  the  ser- 
vants on  the  lawn.  The  woman 
approached  her,  and  presented  a 
Tisiting-card ;  bearing  on  it  the 
name  of  Sir  Jervis  Redwood. 
Beneath  the  name,  there  was  a 
line  written  in  pencil :  *  Mrs. 
Eook,  io  wait  on  Miss  Emily 
Brown,*  The  way  to  the  new 
life  was  open  before  her  at  last ! 

Looking  again  at  the  common- 
place announcement  contained  in 
the  lino  of  writing,  she  was  not 
quite  satisfied.  Was  it  claiming 
a  deference  towards  herself,  to 
whicli  she  was  not  entitled,  to 
expect  a  letter  either  from  Sir 
Jervls  or  from  Miss  Bed  wood; 
giving  her  some  information  as  to 
the  journey  which  she  was  about 
to  undertake,  and  expressing  with 
some  little  politeness  the  wish  to 
make  her  comfortable  in.  her  fu- 
ture home?  At  any  rate,  her 
employer  had  done  her  one  ser- 
vice :  he  h^d  reminded  her  that 
her  station  in  life  was  not  what 
it  had  been  in  the  days  when  her 
father  was  living,  and  when  her 
aunt  was  in  affluent  circum^ 
Etaneee. 

She  looked  up  from  the  card. 
The  servant  had  gone.  Alban 
Moriia  was  waiting  at  a  little  dis- 
tance— waiting  silently  imtil  she 
noticed  him. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

MA8T£R  AND  PUPIL. 

Emily's  impulse  was  to  avoid 
the  drawing-master  for  the  second 
time.  The  moment  afterwards, 
a  kinder  feeling  prevailed.  The 
farewell  interview  with  Cecilia 
had  left  influences  which  pleaded 
for  Alban  Morris.  It  was  the 
day  of  parting  good  wishes  and 
general  separations :  he  had  only 
perhaps  come  to  say  good-bye. 
She  advanced  to  offer  her  hand, 
when  he  stopped  her  by  pointing 
to  Sir  Jervis  Bed  wood's  card. 

*  May  I  say  a  word,  Miss  Emily, 
about  that  woman  V  he  asked. 

*  Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Book  V 
*Yes.     You  know,  of  course, 

why  she  comes  here  f 

*She  comes  here,  by  appoint- 
ment, to  take  me  to  Sir  Jervis 
Bedwood's  house.  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  her  V 

*  She  is  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me.  I  met  her  by  accident  on 
her  way  here.  If  Mrs.  Book  had 
been  content  with  asking  me  to 
direct  her  to  the  school,  I  should 
not  be  troubling  you  at  this  mo- 
ment. But  she  forced  her  con- 
versation on  me.  And  she  said 
something  which  I  think  you 
ought  to  know.  Have  you  heard 
of  Sir  Jervis  Bedwood's  house- 
keeper before  to-day  f 

*I  have  only  heard  what  my 
friend — Miss  Cecilia  Wyvil — has 
told  me.' 

*  Did  Miss  Cecilia  tell  you  that 
Mrs.  Book  was  acquainted  with 
your  father  or  with  any  members 
of  your  family  V 

*  Certainly  not !' 

Alban  reflected.  ^It  was  na- 
tural enough,'  he  resumed,  '  that 
Mrs*.  Book  should  feel  some  curi- 
osity about  You.  What  reason 
had  she  for  putting  a  question  to 
me  about  your  father — and  put- 
ting it  in  a  very  strange  maimer  f 

Emily's  interest  was  instantly 
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She  led  the  way  back 
to  the  seats  in  the  shade.  '  Tell 
me,  Mr.  Morris,  exactly  what  the 
woman  said.'  As  she  spoke,  she 
agned  to  him  to  be  seated. 

Alban  observed  the  natural 
grace  of  her  action  when  she  set 
him  the  example  of  taking  a  chair, 
and  the  little  heightening  of  her 
colour  caused  by  anxiety  to  hear 
what  he  had  still  to  tell  her. 
Foigetting  the  restraint  that  he 
had  hitherto  imposed  on  himself, 
he  etgoyed  the  luxury  of  silently 
admiring  her.  Her  manner  be- 
trayed none  of  the  conscious  con- 
fodon  which  would  have  shown 
itself,  if  her  heart  had  been 
secretly  inclined  towards  him. 
She  saw  the  man  looking  at  her. 
In  simple  perplexity  she  looked 
at  the  man. 

*  Are  you  hesitating  on  my  ac- 
count V  she  asked.  'Did  Mrs. 
Book  say  something  of  my  father 
which  I  mustn't  hear?' 

'No,  no !  nothing  of  the  sort !' 

*  You  seem  to  be  confused.' 
Her  innocent  indifference  tried 

his  patience  sorely.  His  memory 
went  back  to  the  past  time — re- 
called the  ill-placed  passion  of  his 
youth,  and  the  cruel  injury  in- 
flicted on  him :  his  pride  was 
loused.  Was  he  making  himself 
ridiculous  1  The  vehement  throb- 
hing  of  his  heart  almost  suffocated 
liim.  And  there  she  sat,  wonder- 
ing at  his  odd  behaviour.  *  Even 
this  girl  is  as  cold-blooded  as  the 
rest  of  her  sex  1'  That  angry 
thought  gave  him  back  his  self- 
control  He  made  his  excuses 
with  the  easy  politeness  of  a  man 
of  the  world. 

*^  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Emily ; 
I  was  considering  how  to  put 
what  I  have  to  say  in  the  fewest 
*nd  plamest  words.  Let  me  try 
if  I  can  do  it.  If  Mrs.  Eook  had 
meiely  asked  me  whether  your 
father  and  mother  were  living,  I 
should  have  attributed  the  ques- 


tion to  the  commonplace  curiosity 
of  a  gossiping  woman,  and  have 
thought  no  more  of  it.  What  she 
actually  did  say  was  this  :  "  Per- 
haps you  can  tell  me  if  Miss 
Emily's  father—"  There  she 
checked  herself,  and  suddenly  al- 
tered the  question  in  this  way: 
— "if  Miss  Emily's  parents  are 
living  V*  I  may  be  making  moun- 
tains out  of  molehills;  but  I 
thought  at  the  time  (and  think 
still)  that  she  had  some  special 
interest  in  inquiring  after  your 
father,  and,  not  wishing,  me  to 
notice  it  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
changed  the  form  of  the  question 
so  as  to  include  your  mother. 
Does  this  strike  you  as  a  far- 
fetched conclusion  V 

'Whatever  it  may  be,*  Emily 
said,  'it  is  my  conclusion  too. 
How  did  you  answer  her  V 

'  Quite  easily.  I  could  give  her 
no  information — ^and  I  said  so.' 

'  Let  me  offer  you  the  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Morris,  before  we  say 
anything  more.  I  have  lost  both 
my  parents.' 

Alban's  momentary  outbreak  of 
irritability  was  at  an  end.  He 
was  earnest  and  yet  gentle,  again  : 
he  forgave  her  for  not  under- 
standing how  dear  and  how  de- 
lightful to  him  she  was.  *Will 
it  distress  you/  he  said,  *  if  I  ask 
you  how  long  it  is  since  your 
father  died?' 

*  Nearly  four  years,'  she  replied. 
'He  was  the  most  generous  of 
men ;  Mrs.  Hook's  interest  in  him 
may  surely  have  been  a  grateful 
interest.  He  may  have  been  kind 
to  her  in  past  years — and  she  may 
remember  him  thankfully.  Don't 
you  think  so  V 

Alban  was  unable  to  agree  with 
her.  '  If  Mrs.  Book's  interest  in 
your  father  was  the  harmless  in- 
terest that  you  have  suggested,* 
he  said,  'why  should  she  have 
checked  herself  in  that  unaccount- 
able manner^  when  she  first  asked 
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'  I  Bay  No :' 


me  if  he  was  living?  The  more 
I  think  of  it  now,  the  less  sure  I 
feel  that  she  knows  anything  at 
all  of  jonr  family  history.  It  may 
help  me  to  decide,  if  you  will  tell 
me  at  what  time  the  death  of  your 
mothar  took  place.' 

*So  long  ago/  Emily  replied, 
HLat  I  can't  even  remember  her 
death.  I  was  an  infant  at  the 
time/ 

*  And  yet  Mrs.  Eook  asked  me 
if  your  "parents"  were  living! 
One  of  two  things,'  Alban  con- 
cluded, 'Either  there  is  some 
myetery  in  this  matter,  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  penetrate  at  pre- 
sent— or  Mrs.  Rook  may  have  been 
speaking  at  random ;  on  the  chance 
of  tliscovering  whether  you  are 
related  to  some  "Mr.  Brown" 
whom  she  once  knew.' 

*  Besides,'  Emily  added,  *it's 
only  fair  to  remember  what  a 
common  family  name  mine  is,  and 
how  easily  people  may  make  mis- 
takes<  I  should  like  to  know  if 
my  dear  lost  father  was  really  in 
her  mind  when  she  spoke  to  you. 
Do  you  think  I  could  find  it  out  Y 

*If  Mrs.  Rook  has  any  reasons 
for  concealment,  I  believe  you 
would  have  no  chance  of  finding 
it  out — unless,  indeed,  you  could 
take  her  by  surprise.' 

*In  what  way,  Mr.  Morris  ?' 

*  Only  one  way  occurs  to  me 
just  now,'  he  said.  *  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  have  a  miniature  or  a 
photograph  of  your  father  f 

Emily  held  out  a  handsome 
locketj  with  a  monogram  in  dia- 
monds, attached  to  her  watch- 
chain,  *I  have  his  photograph 
here/  she  rejoined;  'given  to  me 
hy  my  dear  old  aunt,  in  the  days 
of  her  prosperity.  Shall  I  show 
it  to  Mrs.  Rookf 

*  Yes — if  she  happens,  by  good 
luck,  to  offer  you  an  opportunity. 
In  any  other  case  (unless  I  am  com- 
pletely mistaken  in  the  impres- 
sion which  she  has  produced  on 


me),  you  might  only  encourage 
her  to  deceive  you.' 

Impatient  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, Emily  rose  as  she  spoke. 
'  I  mustn't  keep  Mrs.  Rook  wait- 
ing,' she  said. 

Alban  stopped  her,  on  the  point 
of  leaving  him.  The  confusion 
and  hesitation  which  she  had 
already  noticed,  began  to  show 
themselves  in  his  manner  once 
more. 

'  Miss  Emily,  may  T  ask  a  fa- 
vour before  you  go?  I  am  only 
one  of  the  masters  employed  in 
the  school;  but  I  don't  think — 
let  me  say,  I  hope  I  am  not 
guilty  of  presumption — if  I  oflfer 
to  be  of  some  small  service  to  one 
of  my  pupils — ' 

There,  his  embarrassment  mas- 
tered him.  He  despised  himself 
not  only  for  yielding  to  his  own 
weakness,  but  for  faltering  like 
a  fool  in  the  expression  of  a 
simple  request.  The  next  words 
died  away  on  his  lips. 

This  time,  Emily  understood 
him. 

The  subtle  penetration  which 
had  long  since  led  her  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  secret — overpowered, 
thus  far,  by  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  moment — now  recovered  its 
activity.  In  an  instant,  she  re- 
membered that  Alban's  motive  for 
cautioning  her,  in  her  coming  in- 
tercourse with  Mrs.  Rook,  was  not 
the  merely  friendly  motive  which 
might  have  actuated  him,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  other  girls.  At 
the  same  time,  her  quickness  of 
apprehension  warned  her  not  to 
risk  encouraging  this  persistent 
lover,  by  betraying  any  embarrass- 
ment, on  her  side.  He  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  be  present  (in 
her  interests)  at  the  interview  with 
Mrs.  Rook.  Why  not  1  His  ex- 
perience of  the  housekeeper — to 
say  nothing  of  his  experience  of 
the  world — might  be  of  the  great- 
est use  to  her  in  an  emergency. 
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Could  he  afterwards  reproach  her 
with  craelly  raising  false  hopes,  if 
she  accepted  his  services,  under 
dicamstances  of  doubt  and  difli- 
culty  which  he  had  himself  been 
the  first  to  point  outi  He  could 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Without 
waitbg  until  he  had  recovered 
himself,  she  answered  him  (to  all 
appearance)  as  composedly  as  if 
he  had  spoken  to  her  in  the 
pkinest  terms. 

'After  all  that  you  have  told 
me,'  she  said, '  I  shall  indeed  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  be  present 
irhen  I  see  Mrs.  Book.' 

The  eager  brightening  of  his 
eyes,  the  flash  of  happiness  that 
made  him  look  youDg  on  a  sud- 
den, were  signs  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  sooner  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  person 
(Emily  privately  concluded)  the 
better  it  might  be  for  both  of 
them.  She  led  the  way  rapidly 
to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HfiS.  BOOK  AND  THE  LOCKET. 

As  mistress  of  a  prosperous 
school,  bearing  a  widely-extended 
leputation.  Miss  Ladd  prided  her- 
self on  the  liberality  of  her  house- 
hold arrangements.  At  breakfast 
ftnd  dinner,  not  only  the  solid 
comforts  but  the  elegant  luxuries 
of  the  table,  were  set  before  the 
young  ladies.  '  Other  schools  may, 
and  no  doubt  do,  offer  to  pupils 
the  affectionate  care  to  wluch 
they  have  been  accustomed  under 
the  Invents'  roof,'  Miss  Ladd 
Tified  to  say.  *At  my  school, 
that  care  extends  to  their  meals, 
and  provides  them  with  a  cuisine 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  equals 
the  most  successful  efforts  of  the 
cooks  at  home.'  Fathers,  mothers, 
and  friends,  when  they  paid 
yisits  to  this  excellent  lady, 
away   with    them    the 


most  gratifying  recollections  of 
her  hospitality.  The  men,  in 
particular,  seldom  bailed  to  recog- 
nise in  their  hostess  the  rarest 
virtue  that  a  single  lady  can 
possess — the  virtue  of  putting 
wine  on  her  table  which  may  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  her 
guests  the  next  morning. 

An  agreeable  surprise  awaited 
Mrs.  Hook,  when  she  entered  the 
house  of  bountiful  Miss  Ladd. 

Arriving  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Jervis  Redwood's  confidential 
emissary— entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  most 
popular  pupil 'in  the  school — 
Mrs.  Book  found  a  reception 
worthy  of  her  pretensions.  Lunch- 
eon was  ready  for  her  in  the 
waiting-room.  Detained  at  the 
final  rehearsals  of  music  and  re- 
citation. Miss  Ladd  was  worthily 
represented  by  cold  chicken  and 
ham,  a  fruit  tart,  and  a  pint  de- 
canter of  generous  sherry.  '  Your 
mistress  is  a  perfect  lady!'  Mrs. 
Book  said  to  the* servant,  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiasuL  *  I  can  carve 
for  myself,  thank  you;  and  I 
don't  care  how  long  Miss  Emily  • 
keeps  me  waiting.' 

As  they  ascended  the  steps 
leading  into  the  house,  Alban 
asked  Emily  if  he  might  look 
again  at  her  locket. 

'  Shall  I  open  it  for  youl'  she 
suggested. 

^  No  :  I  only  want  to  look  at 
the  outside  of  iV 

He  examined  the  side  on  which 
the  monogram  appeared,  inlaid 
with  diamonds.  An  inscription 
was  engraved  beneath. 

*  May  I  read  it)'  he  said. 

*  Certainly !' 

The  inscription  ran  thus : — '  In 
loving  memory  of  my  father. 
Died  30th  September,  1877.' 

'Can  you  arrange  the  locket,' 
Alban  asked,  '  so  that  the  side  on 
which  the  diamonds  appear  hangs 
outwards  V 
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*  I  say  No  . 


She  understood  him.  The 
diamonds  might  attract  Mrs. 
Book's  notice ;  and,  in  that  case, 
ehe  might  ask  to  se^  the  locket 
of  her  own  accord.  *You  are 
beginning  to  be  of  use  to  me, 
already,*  Emily  said,  as  they  tam- 
ed into  the  corridor  which  led  to 
the  waiting-room. 

They  found  Sir  Jervis^s  house- 
keeper luxuriously  recumbent  in 
the  easiest  chair  in  the  room. 

Of  the  eatable  part  of  the 
lunch  some  relics  were  yet  left. 
In  the  pint  decanter  of  sherry  not 
a  drop  remained.  The  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  wine  (hastened  by 
the  hot  weather)  was  visible  in 
^Irs.  Rook's  flushed  face,  and  in 
a  special  development  of  her  ugly 
smile.  Her  widening  lips  stretch- 
ed to  new  lengths  :  and  the  white 
upper  line  of  her  eyeballs  was 
more  freely  and  horribly  visible 
than  ever. 

'And  this  is  the  dear  young 
ladyl'  she  said,  lifting  her  hands 
in  over-acted  admiration.  At  the 
first  greetings,  Alban  perceived 
that  the  impression  produced  was, 
in  Emily's  case  as  in  his  case,  in- 
stantly unfavourable. 

The  servant  came  in  to  clear 
tlie  table.  Emily  stepped  aside 
for  a  minute  to  give  some  direc- 
tions about  her  luggage.  In  that 
interval,  Mrs.  Rook's  cunning 
little  eyes  turned  on  Alban  with  an 
expression  of  malicious  scrutiny. 

'  You  were  walking  the  other 
%vay,'  she  whispered,  *  when  I  met 
you.'  She  stopped,  and  glanced 
over  her  shoulder  at  Emily.  •  I 
see  what  attraction  has  brought 
you  back  to  the  school.  Steal 
your  way  into  that  poor  little 
fooVs  heart ;  and  then  make  her 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  her  life  I 
— lifo  need,  miss,  to  hurry,'  she 
said,  shifting  the  polite  side  of 
her  towards  Emily,  who  returned 
at  the  moment.  *The  visits  of 
the  trains  to  your  station  here  are 


like  the  visits  of  the  angels  de- 
scribed by  the  poet,  '*  few  and  far 
between."  Please  excuse  the  quo- 
tation. You  wouldn't  think  it  to 
look  at  me — I'm  a  great  reader.' 

*  Is  it  a  long  journey  to  Sir 
Jervis  Redwood's  house?'  Emily- 
asked,  at  a  loss  what  else  to  Bay- 
to  a  woman  who  was  already  be- 
coming unendurable  to  her. 

Mrs.  Rook  looked  at  the  jour- 
ney from  an  oppressively  cheerful 
point  of  view. 

'  O,  Miss  Emily,  you  sha'n't 
feel  the  time  hang  heavy  in  my 
company.  I  can  converse  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  and  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  that  I 
like,  it's  amusing  a  pretty  young 
lady.  You  think  me  a  strange 
creature,  don't  you]  It's  only 
my  high  spirits,  l^othing  strange 
about  me — unless  it's  my  queer 
Christian  name.  You  look  a  little 
dull,  my  dear.  Shall  I  begin 
amusing  you  before  we  are  on  the 
railway  1  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I 
came  by  my  queer  name  V 

Thus  far,  Alban  had  controlled 
himself.  This  last  specimen  of 
the  housekeeper's  audacious  fami- 
liarity reached  the  limits  of  his 
endurance. 

•  We  don*t  care  to  know  how 
you  came  by  your  name,'  he  said. 

*Rude,'  Mrs.  Rook  remarked 
composedly.  'But  nothing  sur- 
prises me,  coming  from  a  man.' 

She  turned  to  Emily.  *  My 
father  and  mother  were  a  wicked 
married  couple,'  she  continued, 
*  before  I  was  bom.  They  *'  got 
religion,"  as  the  saying  is,  at  a 
Methodist  meeting  in  a  field. 
When  I  came  into  the  world— I 
don't  know  how  you  feel,  miss ; 
I  protest  against  being  brought 
into  the  world  without  asking  my 
leave  first— my  mother  was  deter- 
mined to  dedicate  me  to  piety, 
before  I  was  out  of  my  long 
clothes.  What  name  do  you  sup- 
pose she  had  me  christened  by  ? 
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Sbe  chose  it,  or  made  it,  herself — 
the  name  of ''  Righteous !"  Right- 
eons  Rook !  Was  there  ever  a 
poor  baby  degraded  by  such  a 
ridiculous  name  before)  It's  need- 
less to  say,  when  I  write  letters, 
I  sign  R.  Rook — and  lead  people 
to  think  it*s  Rosamond,  or  Rosa- 
belle,  or  something  sweetly  pretty 
of  that  kind.  Ton  should  have 
seen  my  husband's  face  when  he 
fint  heard  that  his  sweetheart's 
name  was  "  Righteous" !  He  was 
on  the  point  of  kissing  me,  and 
he*8topped.  I  daresay  he  felt 
sick  Perfectly  natural  under  the 
ciiciUDstances.' 

Alban  tried  to  stop  her  again. 
'What  time  does  the  train  gof 
he  asked. 

Emily  entreated  him  to  restrain 
himself,  by  a  look.  Mrs.  Rook 
was  still  too  inveterately  amiable 
to  take  offence.  She  opened  her 
tmyelling-bag  briskly,  and  placed 
a  railway  guide  in  Alban's  hands. 
'  I've  heard  that  the  women  do 
the  men's  work  in  foreign  parte,' 
she  said.  '  But  this  is  England  ; 
and  I  am  an  Englishwoman.  Find 
OQt  when  the  train  goes,  my  dear 
sir,  for  yourself.' 

Alban  at  once  consulted  the 
gnide.  If  there  proved  to  be  no 
immediate  need  of  starting  for  the 
station,  he  was  determined  that 
£mily  should  not  be  condemned 
to  pass  the  interval  in  the  house- 
l^eepei^s  company.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mrs.  Rook  was  as  eager  as 
ever  to  show  her  dear  young  lady 
▼hat  an  amusing  companion  she 
cooldbe. 

'Talb'ng  of  husbands,'  she  re- 
ramed,  <  don't  make  the  mistake, 
my  dear,  that  I  committed.  Be- 
waie  of  letting  anybody  persuade 
you  to  marry  an  old  man.  Mr. 
Book  is  old  enough  to  be  my 
father.  I  bear  with  him.  Of 
conise,  I  bear  with  him.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  not  (as  the  poet 
cays)  '<  passed  through  the  ordeal 


unscathed."  My  spirit — I  have 
long  since  ceased  to  believe  in 
anything  of  the  sort ;  I  only  use 
the  word  for  want  of  a  tetter — 
my  spirit,  I  say,  has  become  em- 
bittered. I  was  once  a  pious 
young  woman ;  I  do  assure  you  I 
was  nearly  as  good  as  my  name. 
Don't  let  me  shock  you ;  I  have 
lost  faith  and  hope ;  I  have  be- 
come— what's  the  last  new  name 
for  a  free-thinker  %  O,  I  keep  up 
with  the  times,  thanks  to  old 
Miss  Redwood  !  She  takes  in  the 
newspapers,  and  makes  me  read 
them  to  her.  What  is  the  new 
name)  Something  ending  in  ic 
Bombastic  7  No.  Agnostic  ? — 
that's  it.  I  have  become  an 
Agnostic.  The  inevitable  result 
of  marrying  an  old  man ;  if  there's 
any  blame  it  rests  on  my  hus- 
band.' 

^  There's  more  than  an  hour  yet 
before  the  train  starts,'  Alban  in- 
terposed. '  I  am  sure.  Miss  Emily, 
you  would  find  it  pleasanter  to 
wait  in  the  garden.' 

'  Not  at  all  a  bad  notion,'  Mrs. 
Rook  declared.  '  Here's  a  man 
who  can  make  himself  useful,  for 
once.     Let's  go  into  the  garden.' 

She  rose,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  door.  Alban  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  whispering  to  Emily, 

*Did  you  notice  the  empty 
decanter,  when  we  first  came  in  1 
That  horrid  woman  is  drunk.' 

Emily  pointed  significantly  to 
the  locket.  'Don't  let  her  go  ! 
The  garden  will  distract  her  at- 
tention ;  keep  her  near  me  here.' 

Mrs.  Rook  gaily  opened  the 
door.  *Take  me  to  the  flower- 
beds,' she  said ;  '  I  believe  in 
nothing — but  I  adore  flowers.' 

*  You'll  find  it  too  hot  in  the 
garden,'  Alban  said  roughly. 

Mrs.  Rook  'v^aited  at  the  door, 
with  her  eye  on  Emily.  *  What 
do  you  say,  miss  V 

*  I  think  we  shall  be  more  com- 
fortable if  we  stay  where  we  are.' 
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*  I  say  No: 


^Whatever  pleases  you,  my 
dear,  pleases  me.'  With  this 
reply,  the  compliant  housekeeper 
— as  ailiahle  as  ever  on  the  sur- 
tace — returned  to  her  chair. 

Would  she  notice  the  locket  as 
she  sat  down  ?  Emily  turned  to- 
wards the  window,  so  as  to  let  the 
light  fall  on  the  diamonds. 

No  :  Mrs.  Book  was  absorbed, 
at  the  moment,  in  her  own  reflec- 
tions. Miis  Emily,  having  -pre- 
vented  her  from  seeing  the  gar- 
den, she  was  maliciously  bent  on 
disappointing  Miss  Emily  in  re- 
turn. Sir  Jervis^s  secretary  (being 
young)  took  a  hopeful  view  no 
doubt  of  her  future  prospects. 
Mrs.  Hook  decided  on  darkening 
that  view  in  a  mischievously- 
suggestive  manner,  peculiar  to 
herself. 

*You  will  naturally  feel  some 
curiosity  about  your  new  home,' 
she  began,  '  and  I  haven't  said  a 
word  about  it  yet  How  very 
thoughtless  of  me  !  Inside  and 
out,  dear  Miss  Emily,  our  house 
is  just  a  little  dull.  I  say  our 
house,  and  why  not — when  the 
management  of  it  is  all  thrown 
on  me  ]  We  are  built  of  stone ; 
and  we  are  much, too  long,  and 
not  half  high  enough.  Our  situa- 
tion is  on  the  coldest  side  of  the 
county,  away  in  the  west.  We 
are  close  to  the  Cheviot  hills;  and 
if  you  fancy  there  is  anything 
to  see  when  you  look  out  of  win- 
dow, except  sheep,  you  will  find 
yourself  wofully  mistaken.  As 
for  walks,  if  you  go  out  on  one 
side  of  the  house  you  may,  or 
may  not,  be  gored  by  cattle.  On 
the  other  side,  if  the  darkness 
overtakes  you,  you  may,  or  may 
not,  tumble  down  a  deserted  lead- 
mine.  But  the  company,  inside 
the  house,  makes  amends  for  it 
all,'  Mrs.  Book  proceeded,  enjoy- 
ing the  expression  of  dismay 
which  was  beginning  to  show 
itself  on  Emily's  face.     'Plenty 


of  excitement  for  you,  mj    dear, 
in  our  small  family.     Sir  Jervis 
will  introduce  you  to  plaster  casts 
of  hideous  Indian  idols ;  h«  -will 
keep  you  writing  for  him,  ^writli- 
out  mercy,  from  morning  to  niglit ; 
and  when  he  does  let  you  go,  old. 
Miss  Redwood  will  find  she  can't 
sleep,    and    will    send    for      tlie 
pretty   young    lady -secretary     to 
read  to  her.     My  husband  I    am 
sure  you  will  like.     He  is  a  re- 
spectable   man,    and    bears     the 
highest  character.     Kext  to    tlio 
idols,  he's  the  most  hideous  object 
in  the  house.     If  you  are  good. 
enough  to  encourage  him,  I  don't 
say  that  he  won't  amuse  you ;   lio 
will  tell  you,  for  instance,  he  never 
in  his  life  hated  any  human  being 
as   he   hates  his  wife.     By  the 
way,  I  must  not  forget — in  the 
interests  of  truth,  you  know — to 
mention  one  drawback  that  does 
exist  in  our  domestic  circle.    One 
of  these  days,  we  shall  have  our 
brains  blown  out  or  our  throats 
cut.     Sir  Jervis's  mother  left  him 
ten  thousand   pounds'  worth  of 
precious  stones  all  contained  in  a 
little  cabinet  with  drawers.     He 
won't  let  the  banker  take  care  of 
his  jewels ;  he  won't  sell  them ; 
he  won't  even  wear  one  of  the 
rings  on  his  finger,  or  one  of  the 
pins  at  his  breast.      He  keeps 
the  cabinet  on  his  dressing-room 
table;  and  he  says,  "I  like  to 
gloat  over  my  jewels,  every  night, 
before  I  go  to  bed."     Ten  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  diamonds, 
rubies,   emeralds,  sapphires,  and 
what  not— at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  robber  who  happens  to  hear 
of  them*     O,  my  dear,  he  would 
have  no  choice,  I  do  assure  you, 
but    to    use    his    pistols.       We 
shouldn't  quietly  submit   to  be        I 
robbed.     Sir  Jervis  inherits  the 
spirit  of  his  ancestors.     My  hus-        | 
band  has  the  temper  of  a  game 
cock.    I  myseli^  in  defence  of  the 
property  of  my   employers,  am 
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capable  of  l)ecoiiiiiig  a  perfect 
fioid.  And  we  none  of  us  under- 
stand the  use  of  fiiearms  1' 

While  she  was  in  foil  enjoy- 
ment of  this  last  aggravation  of 
the  horrors  of  the  prospect,  Emily 
tried  another  change  of  position 
—and,  this  time,  with  success. 
Greedy  admiration  suddenly  open- 
ed Mrs.  Eook  s  little  eyes  to  their 
i2tmost  width.  *  My  heart  alive, 
MisB,  what  do  I  see  at  your 
wateh-chain  1  How  they  sparkle ! 
Might  I  ask  for  a  closer  view  f 

Emily's  lingers  tremhled;  but 
she  succeeded  in  detaching  the 
locket  from  the  chain.  Alban 
Itanded  it  to  Mrs.  Kook 

She  began  by  admiring  the 
(Samonds — with  a  certain  reserve. 
'Xothing  like  so  large  as  Sir  Jer- 
Tis's  diamonds ;  but  choice  speci- 
mens, no  doubt.  Might  I  ask 
'what  the  value — V 

She  stopped.  The  inscription 
had  attracted  her  notice :  she 
h^an  to  read  it  aloud  : — *  In 
loving  memory  of  my  father. 
Died—' 

Her  face  instantly  became  rigid. 
The  next  words  were  suspended 
on  her  lips. 

Alban  seized  the  chance  of 
making  her  betray  herself— under 
pretence  of  helping  her.  *Per- 
liaps  yon  find  the  figures  not  easy 
to  read,'  he  said.  'The  date  is 
"  thirtieth  September,  eighteen 
Imndred  and  seventy-seven " — 
nearly  four  years  since.' 

Not  a  word,  not  a  movement, 
escaped  ^Irs.  Book.  She  held  the 
locket  before  her  as  she  had  held 
it  from  the  first 

Alban  looked  at  Emily.  Her 
eyes  were  riveted  on  the  house- 
keeper :  she  was  barely  capable  of 
preserving  the  appearance  of  com- 
posore.  Seeing  the  necessity  of 
acting  for  her,  he  at  once  said  the 
vords  which  she  was  unable  to 
Bay  for  hersell 

'Perhaps,  Mrs. Eook, you  would 


like  to  look  at  the  portrait  V  he 
suggested.  'Shall  I  open  the 
locket  for  you  V 

Without  speaking,  without  look- 
ing up,  she  handed  the  locket  to 
Alban. 

He  opened  it,  and  offered  it  to 
her.  She  neither  accepted  nor 
refused  it :  her  hands  remained 
hanging  over  the  arms  of  the 
chair.  He  put  the  locket  on  her 
lap. 

The  portrait  produced  no  mark- 
ed effect  on  Mrs.  liook.  Had  the 
date  prepared  her  to  see  it  ?  She 
sat  looking  at  it — still  without 
moving :  still  without  saying  a 
word.  Alban  had  no  mercy  on 
her.  *  That  is  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Emily's  father,'  he  said.  '  Does  it 
represent  the  same  Mr.  Brown, 
whom  you  had  in  your  mind  when 
you  asked  me  if  I^Iiss  Emily's 
father  was  still  living  V 

That  question  roused  her.  She 
looked  up,  on  the  instant ;  she 
answered  loudly  and  insolently, 
'  No  I' 

*  And  yet,'  Alban  persisted, 
'you  broke  down  in  reading  the 
inscription ;  and  considering  what 
a  talkative  woman  you  are,  the 
portrait  has  had  a  strange  e fleet 
on  you — to  say  the  least  of  it.' 

She  eyed  him  steadily  while  he 
was  speaking  —  and  turned  to 
Emily  when  he  had  done.  *  You 
mentioned  the  heat,  just  now. 
Miss.  The  heat  has  overcome 
me ;  I  shall  soon  get  right  again.' 

The  insolent  futility  of  that 
excuse  irritated  Emily  into  an- 
swering her.  '  You  will  get  right 
again  perhaps  all  the  sooner,'  she 
said,  '  if  we  trouble  you  with  no 
more  questions,  and  leave  you  to 
recover  by  yourself.' 

The  first  change  of  expression 
which  relaxed  the  iron  tensity  of 
the  housekeeper's  face,  showed 
itself  when  she  heard  that  reply. 
At  last  there  was  a  feeling  in 
Mrs.  Rook  which  openly  declared 
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*  I  say  No  , 


itaelf— a  feeling  of  impatience  to 
see  Alban  and  Emily  leave  the 
room. 

They  left  her,  without  a  word 
more. 

CHAPTER  X. 

GUESSES  AT  THE  TRUTH. 

'  What  are  we  to  do  next  1  O, 
Mr,  JI  orris,  you  must  have  seen 
all  sorts  of  people  in  your  time — 
you  know  human  nature,  and  I 
don't.  Help  me  with  a  word  of 
advice  i* 

Emily  forgot  that  he  was  in 
love  with  her — forgot  everything 
but  the  eflfect  produced  by  the 
locket  on  Mrs.  Eook,  and  the 
vagnely  alarming  conclusion  to 
which  it  pointed.  In  the  fervour 
of  her  anxiety  she  took  Alban's 
arm  a^  familiarly  as  if  he  had  been 
her  liiother.  He  was  gentle,  he 
was  conBiderate;  he  tried  earnestly 
to  compose  her.  *  We  can  do 
nothing  to  any  good  purpose/  he 
said, '  unless  we  begin  by  thinking 
quietly.  Pardon  me  for  saying 
so — you  are  needlessly  exciting 
yourself/ 

There  was  a  reason  for  her  ex- 
citement, of  which  he  was  ne- 
cessarily ignorant.  Her  memory 
of  the  night  interview  with  Miss 
Jethr^"  had  inevitably  intensified 
the  sui^picion  inspired  by  the  con- 
duct of  Mrs.  Kook.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  Emily  had  seen 
two  women  shrinking  from  secret 
remembrances  of  her  father — 
which  might  well  be  guilty  re- 
membi-ances — innocently  excited 
by  lii^reelf  1  How  had  they  in- 
jured himi  Of  what  infamy,  on 
their  parts,  did  his  beloved  and 
stainless  memory  remind  them? 
Who  could  fathom  the  mystery 
of  iti  '  What  does  it  mean?  she 
cried,  looking  wildly  in  Alban's 
cotnpaisionate  face.  *  You  must 
have  formed  some  idea  of  your 
own.     What  does  it  mean?* 


*Come,  and  sit  down,  Mis* 
Emily.  We  will  try  if  we  can 
find  out  what  it  means,  together.' 

They  returned  to  the  shady 
solitude  under  the  trees.  Away, 
in  front  of  the  house,  the  distant 
grating  of  carriage  wheels  told  of 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Ladd's  guests, 
and  of  the  speedy  beginning  of 
the  entertainments  and  ceremonies 
of  the  day. 

*  We  must  help  each  other,* 
Alban  resumed.  '  When  we  first 
spoke  of  Mrs.  Rook,  you  men- 
tioned Miss  Cecilia  Wyvil  ab  a 
person  who  knew  something  about 
her.  Have  you  any  objection  to' 
tell  me  what  you  may  have  heard 
in  that  way  1* 

In  complying  with  his  request, 
Emily  necessarily  repeated  what 
Cecilia  had  told  Francine,  when 
the  two  girls  had  met  that  morn- 
ing in  the  garden. 

Alban  now  knew  how  Emily 
had  obtained  employment  as  Sir 
Jervis's  secretary ;  how  Mr.  and 
]Mrs.  Rook  had  been  previously 
known  to  Cecilia's  father  as  re- 
spectable people  keeping  an  inn 
in  his  own  neighbourhood:  and, 
finally,  how  they  had  been  obliged 
to  begin  life  again  in  domestic 
service,  because  the  terrible  event 
of  a  murder  had  given  the  inn  a 
bad  name,  and  had  driven  away 
the  customers  on  whose  encourage- 
ment their  business  depended. 

Listening  in  silence,  Alban 
remained  silent  when  Emily's 
narrative  had  come  to  an  end. 

'  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me  V  she  asked. 

'I  am  thinking  over  what  I 
have  just  heard,'  he  answered. 

Emily  noticed  a  certain  for- 
mality in  his  tone  and  manner, 
which  disagreeably  surprised  her. 
He  seemed  to  have  made  his  reply 
as  a  mere  concession  to  politeness, 
while  he  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  which  really  interested 
him. 
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'Have  I  disappointed  joa  in 
any  way  7  she  asked. 

'  On  the  contrary,  you  have  in- 
tereated  me.  I  want  to  be  quite 
sure  that  I  remember  exactly 
what  you  have  aaid.  You  men- 
tioned, I  think,  that  your  friend- 
ship with  Miss  Cecilia  Wyvil  be- 
gan here,  at  the  school  V 

'Yes.' 

'  And,  in  speaking  of  the  mur- 
der at  the  village  inn,  you  told 
me  that  the  crime  was  committed 
—I   have    forgotten    how    long 

His  manner  still  suggested  that 
be  was  idly  talking  about  what 
she  had  told  him,  while  «ome 
more  important  subject  for  reflec- 
tion was  in  possession  of  his 
mind. 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  said  any* 
thing  about  the  time  that  had 
passed  since  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted,' she  answered  sharply. 
'What  does  the  murder  matter  to 
usf  I  think  Cecilia  told  me  it 
happened  about  four  years  since. 
Excuse  me  for  noticing  it,  Mr. 
Morris— you  seem  to  have  some 
interests  of  your  own  to  occupy 
your  attention.  Why  couldn't 
you  say  so  plainly  when  wo  came 
out  heiel  I  should  not  have 
asked  you  to  help  me,  in  that 
case.  Since  my  poor  father's 
•death,  I  have  been  used  to  fight 
through  my  troubles  by  my- 
self.' 

She  rose,  and  looked  at  him 
proudly.  The  next  moment,  her 
eyes  fiUed  with  tears. 

In  spite  of  her  resistance,  Alban 
took  her  hand.  *Dear  Miss 
Emily,' he  said,  *you  distress  me; 
you  have  not  done  me  justice. 
Tour  interests  only  are  in  my 
Blind.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  one  question  that  perplexes 
m  both— the  question  of  Mrs. 
Boot' 

Answering  her  in  those  terms, 
he  had  not  spoken  as  frankly  as 
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usual.  He  had  only  told  her  a 
part  of  the  truth. 

Hearing  that  the  woman  whom 
they  had  just  left  had  been  land- 
lady of  an  inn,  and  that  a  mur- 
der had  been  committed  under 
her  roof,  he  was  led  to  ask  him- 
self if  any  explanation  might  be 
found,  in  these  circumstances,  of 
the  otherwise  incomprehensible 
effect  produced  on  Mrs.  Book  by 
the  inscription  on  the  locket. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  inquiry, 
there  had  arisen  in  his  mind  a 
monstrous  suspicion,  which  pointed 
to  Mrs.  Hook.  It  impelled  him 
to  ascertain  the  date  at  which  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  and 
(if  the  discovery  encouraged  fur- 
ther investigation)  to  find  out 
next  the  manner  of  Mr.  Brown's 
death.  In  yielding  to  his  own 
morbid  curiosity,  he  had  made  his 
inquiries  with  anxious  considera- 
tion for  Emily;  using  such  pre- 
cautions and  evasions  as  would 
prevent  her  from  eyen  suspecting 
the  inferences  to  which  her  infor- 
mation might  innocently  lead. 

Thus  far,  what  progress  had  he- 
made?  He  had  discovered  that. 
the  date  of  Mr.  Brown's  death,, 
inscribed  on  the  locket,  and  the 
date  of  the  crime  committed  at 
the  inn,  approached  each  other 
nearly  enough  to  justify  further 
investigation. 

In  the  mean  time,  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  object  con- 
cealed from  Emily  ?  He  had  per- 
fectly succeeded.  Hearing  him 
declare  that  her  interests  only 
had  occupied  his  mind,  the  poor 
girl  innocently  entreated  him  to 
forgive  her  little  outbreak  of  tem- 
per. *If  you  have  any  more 
questions  to  ask  me,  Mr.  Morris, 
pray  go  on.  I  promise  never  to 
think  unjustly  of  you  again.' 

He  went  on,  with  an  uneasy 
conscience — for  it  seemed  cruel  to 
deceive  her,  even  in  the  interests 
of  truth — ^but  still  he  went  on. 
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*  I  say  No : 


*  We  must  be  content  to  guess, 
on  the  chance  of  finding  out  the 
truth,'  he  resumed,  carefully  ap- 
proaching the  end  that  he  had  in 
view.  *  I  will  set  the  example,  if 
you  like.  Suppose  we  assume 
that  this  woman  has  injured  your 
father  in  some  way.  Am  I  right 
in  believing  that  it  was  in  his 
character  to  forgive  injuries  V 

*  Entirely  right  !* 

*  In  that  case,  his  death  may 
have  left  Mrs.  Rook  in  a  position 
to  be  called  to  account,  by  those 
who  owe  a  duty  to  his  memory — 
I  mean  the  surviving  members  of 
his  family.* 

*  There  are  but  two  of  us,  Mr. 
Morris.    My  aunt  and  myself' 

*  There  are  his  executors.' 

*  My  aunt  is  his  only  executor.' 
'Your   father's   sister — I   pre- 
sume V 

*Yes.' 

*  He  may  have  left  instructions 
with  her,  which  might  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  us.' 

*  I  will  write  to-day,  and  find 
out,'  Emily  replied.  *  I  had .  al- 
ready planned  to  consult  my  aunt,' 
she  added,  thinking  again  of  Miss 
Jethro. 

*  If  your  aunt  has  not  received 
any  positive  instructions,'  Alban 
continued,  '  she  may  remember 
some  allusion  to  Mrs.  Rook,  on 
your  father's  part,  at  the  time  of 
his  last  illness — ' 

Emily  stopped  him.  *You 
don't  know  how  my  dear  father 
died,*  she  said.  *  He  was  struck 
down  —  apparently  in  perfect 
health — by  disease  of  the  heart.* 

*  Struck  down  in  his  own 
house]' 

'  Yes,  in  his  own  house.' 
Those  words  closed  Alban's 
lips.  The  investigation,  so  care- 
fully and  so  delioately  conducted, 
had  failed  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  He  had  now  ascertained 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Brown's  death, 
and  the  place  of    Mr.   Brown's 


death— and  he  was  as  far  from 
confirming  his  suspicions  of  Mrs. 
Rook  as  ever. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DRAWING -master's  CONFES- 
SION. 

*  Is  there  nothing  else  you  can 
suggest  V  Emily  asked. 

*  Nothing — at  present.' 

*  If  my  aunt  fails  us,  have  we 
no  other  hope  ]' 

*  I  have  hope  in  Mrs.  Rook,' 
Alban  answered.  'I  see  I  sur- 
prise you ;  but  I  really  mean  what 
I  say.  Sir  Jervis's  housekeeper 
is  an  excitable  woman,  and  she  is 
fond  of  wine.  There  is  always  a 
weak  side  in  the  character  of  such 
a  person  as  that.  If  we  wait  for 
our  chance,  and  turn  it  to  the 
right  use  when  it  comes,  we  may 
yet  succeed  in  making  her  betray 
herself.* 

Emily  listened  to  him  in  be- 
wilderment. 

*  You  talk  as  if  I  was  sure  of 
your  help  in  the  future,'  she  said. 
*  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  leave 
school  to-day,  never  to  return? 
In  half  an  hour  more,  I  shall  be 
condemned  to  a  long  journey  in 
the  company  of  that  horrible  crea- 
ture— with  a  life  to  look  forward 
to,  in  the  same  house  with  her, 
among  strangers  1  A  miserable 
prospect,  and  a  hard  trial  of  a 
girl's  courage — is  it  not,  ^Ir. 
Morris  ?* 

*You  will  at  least  have  one 
person,  Miss  Emily,  who  will  try 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  to 
encourage  you.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  f 

*I  mean,'  said  Alban  quietly, 
'  that  the  Midsummer  vacation 
begins  to-day ;  and  that  the  draw- 
ing-mastqr  is  going  to  spend  his 
holidays  in  the  north.' 

Emily  jumped  up  from  her 
chair.      ^Youl'    she     exclaimed. 
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*Tou  are  going  to  Northumber- 
land with  me  !' 

•  Why  not  rAlban  asked.  'The 
railway  is  open  to  all  tiavellers 
alike,  if  they  have  money  enough 
to  buy  a  ticket/ 

*  Mr.  Morris !  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of  1  Indeed,  indeed  I 
am  not  ungrateful.  I  know  you 
mean  kindly — ^you  are  a  good 
generous  man.  But  do  remember 
how  completely  a  girl,  in  my 
position,  is  at  the  mercy  of  ap- 
pearances. You,  travellLng  in  the 
same  carriage  with  me  I  and  that 
woman  putting  her  own  vile  in- 
terpretation on  it,  and  degrading 
me  in  Sir  Jervis  Redwood's  esti- 
mation, on  the  day  when  I  enter 
his  house!  O,  it's  -worse  than 
thoughtless — ^it's  madness,  down- 
right madness/ 

*You  are  quite  right,'  Alban 
gravely  agreed,  '  it  is  madness.  I 
lost  whatever  little  reason  I  once 
possessed,  Miss  Emily,  on  the 
day  when  I  first  met  you  out 
walking  with  the  young  ladies  of 
the  schooL' 

Emily  turned  away  in  signifi- 
cant sUence.  Alban  followed 
her. 

*You  promised  just  now,*  he 
said,  *  never  to  think  unjustly  of 
me  again.  I  respect  and  admire 
you  far  too  sincerely  to  take  a 
base  advantage  of  this  occasion — 
the  only  occasion  on  which  I  have 
been  permitted  to  speak  with  you 
alone.  Wait  a  little  before  you 
condemn  a  man  whom  you  don't 
nnderstand.  I  will  say  nothing 
to  annoy  you — I  only  ask  leave  to 
explain  myself.  Will  you  take 
your  chair  again  r 

8he  returned  unwillingly  to  her 
seat.  *It  can  only  end,*  she 
thought  sadly,  *  in  my  disappoint- 
ing Mm!' 

*  I  have  had  the  worst  possible 
opinion  of  women,  for  years  past,' 
Alban  resumed ;  '  and  the  only 
reason  I  can  give  for  it  condemns 


me  out  of  my  own  mouth.  I 
have  been  infamously  treated  by 
one  woman ;  and  my  wounded 
self-esteem  has  meanly  revenged 
itself  by  reviling  the  .whole  sex. ' 
Wait  a  little,  Miss  Emily.  My 
fault  has  received  its  fit  punish- 
ment. I  have  been  thoroughly 
humiliated — ^and  you  have  done 
it' 

*  Mr.  Morris  !* 

*  Take  no  offence,  pray,  where 
no  offence  is  meant.  Some  few 
years  since,  it  was  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  my  life  to  meet  with  a 
Jilt     You  know  what  I  mean?' 

'Yes/ 

*  She  was  my  equal  by  birth  (I 
am  a  younger  son  of  a  counti^' 
squire)  and  my  superior  in  rank. 
I  can   honestly  tell  you  that  I 
was  fool  enough  to  love  her  with 
all    my  heart    and    soul.      She 
never  allowed  me  to  doubt — I 
may  say  this  without  conceit,  re- 
membering the  miserable  end  of 
it — that  my  feeling  for  her  was 
returned.     Her  father  and  mother 
(excellent    people)   approved    of 
the  contemplated  marriage.     She 
accepted    my   presents;   she    al- 
lowed aU  the  customary  prepara- 
tions for  a  wedding  to  proceed  to 
completion;   she  had  not    eyen 
mercy  enough,  or  shame   enough, 
to  prevent  me  from  publicly  de- 
grading myself  by  waiting  for  her 
at  the  altar,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  congregation.     The  minutes 
passed — and  no   bride  appeared. 
The  clergyman,  waiting  like  me, 
was  requested  to  return  to  the  ves- 
try.    I  was  invited  to  follow  him. 
You  foresee  the  end  of  the  story, 
of  course?    She  had  run  away 
with  another  man.     But  can  you 
guess  who  the  man  was?    Her 
groom.' 

Emily's  fieuse  reddened  with  in- 
dignation. '  She  suffered  for  it  ? 
O,  Mr.  Morris,  surely  she  suffered 
for  it!' 

'Not  at  alL     She  had  money 
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enough  to  reward  the  groom  for 
xnarrying  her ;  and  she  let  herself 
down  easily  to  her  husband's 
level.  It  was  a  suitable  marriage, 
in  every  respect.  When  I  last 
heard  of  them,  they  were  regu- 
larly in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk 
together.  I  am  afraid  I  have  dis- 
gusted you]  We  will  drop  the 
subject,  and  resume  my  precious 
autobiography  at  a  later  date. 
One  showery  day  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  you  young  ladies 
went  out  with  Miss  Ladd  for  a 
walk.  When  you  were  all  trotting 
back  again,  under  your  umbrellas, 
did  you  (in  particular)  notice  an 
ill-tempered  fellow  standing  in  the 
road,  and  getting  a  good  look 
at  you,  on  the  high  footpath  above 
himf 

Emily  smiled,  in  spite  of  her- 
self. '  I  don't  remember  it,'  she 
eaid. 

*You  wore  a  brown  jacket 
which  fitted  you  as  if  you  had 
been  bom  in  it — and  you  had  the 
smartest  little  straw  hat  I  ever 
saw  on  a  woman's  head.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  noticed  such 
things.  I  think  I  could  paint  a 
portrait  of  the  boots  you  wore 
(mud  included),  from  memory 
alone.  That  was  the  impression 
you  produced  on  me.  After  be- 
lieving, honestly  believing,  that 
love  was  one  of  the  lost  illusions 
of  my  life — after  feeling,  honest- 
ly feeling,  that  I  would  as  soon 
look  at  the  devil,  as  look  at  a 
woman — there  was  the  state  of 
mind  to  which  retribution  had 
reduced  me ;  using  for  its  instru- 
ment. Miss  Emily  Brown.  O, 
don't  be  afraid  of  what  I  may  say 
next !  In  your  presence,  and 
out  of  your  presence,  I'm  man 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  my  own 
folly.  I  am  resisting  your  in- 
fluence over  me  at  this  moment, 
with  the  strongest  of  all  resolu- 
tions— the  resolution  of  despair. 
Let's  look  at  the  humorous  side 


of  the  story  again.  What  do 
you  think  I  did  when  the  regi- 
ment of  young  ladies  had  passed 
by  mef 

Emily  declined  to  guess. 

*I  followed  you  back  to  the 
school  j  and,  on  pretence  of  hav- 
ing a  daughter  to  educate,  I  got 
one  of  Miss  Ladd's  prospectuses 
from  the  porter  at  the  lodge-gate. 
I  was  in  your  neighbourhood,  you 
must  know,  on  a  sketching  tour. 
I  went  back  to  my  inn,  and 
seriously  considered  what  had 
happened  to  me.  The  result  of 
my  cogitations  was  that  I  went 
abroad.  Only  for  a  change — not 
at  all  because  I  was  trying  to 
weaken  the  impression  you  had 
produced  on  me !  After  awhile, 
I  returned  to  England.  Only  be- 
cause I  was  tired  of  travelling — 
not  at  all  because  your  influence 
drew  me  back  !  Another  interval 
passed  ;  and  luck  turned  my  way, 
for  a  wonder.  The  drawing- 
master's  place  became  vacant  here. 
Miss  Ladd  advertised ;  I  produced 
my  testimonials;  and  took  the 
situation.  Only  because  the  salary 
was  a  welcome  certainty,  to  a 
poor  man — not  at  all  because  the 
new  position  brought  me  into 
personal  association  with  Miss 
Emily  Brown  !  Do  you  begin  to 
see  why  I  have  troubled  you 
with  all  this  talk  about  myself) 
Apply  the  contemptible  system 
of  self-delusion  which  my  con- 
fession has  revealed,  to  that  holi- 
day arrangement  for  a  tour  in  the 
north  which  has  astonished  and 
annoyed  you.  I  am  going  to 
travel  this  afternoon  by  your 
train.  Only  because  I  feel  an 
intelligent  .longing  to  see  the 
northernmost  county  of  England — 
not  at  all  because  I  won't  let  you 
trust  yourself  alone  with  Mrs, 
Hook  I  Not  at  all  because  I  won't 
leave  you  to  enter  Sir  Jervis 
Redwood's  service,  without  a  &iend 
within  reach  in  case  you  want 
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him!  Madi  O,  yes — perfectly 
nuul  Bat,  tell  me  this:  What 
do  all  sensible  people  do  when 
they  find  themselves  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  lunatic?  They  hu- 
mour him.  Let  me  take  your 
ticket,  and  see  your  luggage  la- 
belled; I  only  ask  leave  to  be 
your  travelling  servant  K  you 
are  proud — 1  shall  like  you  all 
the  better,  if  you  are — pay  me 
wages,  and  keep  me  in  my  proper 
place  in  that  way.' 

Some  girls,  addressed  with  this 
reckless  intermingling  of  jest  and 
earnest,  would  have  felt  confused  ; 
and  some  would  have  felt  flattered. 
With  a  good-tempered  resolution, 
which  never  passed  the  limits 
of  modesty  and  refinement,  Emily 
met  Alban  Morris  on  his  own 
ground. 

*You  have  said  you  respect 
me,'  she  began  ;  '  I  am  going  to 
prove  that  I  believe  you.  The 
least  I  can  do  is  not  to  misinter- 
pret yoa,  on  my  side.  Am  I 
to  understand,  Mr.  Morris — you 
won't  think  the  worse  of  me,  I 
hope,  if  I  speak  plainly — am  I  to 
understand  that  you  are  in  love 
with  mef 

'Yes,    Miss    Emily  —  if   you 


He  had  answered  with  the 
qnaint  gravity  which  was  peculiar 
to  him ;  but  he  was  already  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  discourage- 
ment. Her  composure  was  a  bad 
sign — from  his  point  of  view. 

'My  time  will  come,  I  dare- 
say,' she  proceeded.  *  At  present 
I  know  nothing  of  love,  by  ex- 
plrience  ;  I  only  know  what  some 
of  my  schoolfellows  talk  about  in- 
secret  Judging  by  what  they 
tell  me,  a  girl  blushes  when  her 
lover  pleads  with  her  to  favour 
his  addresses.     Am  I  blushing  1 

'Must  I  speak  plainly,  tool' 
Alban  asked. 

*  If  you  have  no  objection,'  she 
answered;  as  composedly  as  if  she 


had  been  speaking  to  her  grand- 
father. 

'Then,  Miss  Emily,  I  must 
say — you  are  not  blushing.' 

She  went  on.  *  Another  token 
of  love — as  I  am  informed — is  to 
tremble.    Am  I  trembling?* 

•No.' 

'Am  I  too  confused  to  look  at  you  f 

'No.' 

'  Do  I  walk  away  with  dignity 
— and  then  stop,  and  steal  a  timid 
glance  at  my  lover  over  my 
shoulder?' 

'  I  wish  you  did !' 

'  A  plain  answer,  Mr.  Morris  I 
Yes,  or  No.' 

*  No— of  course.' 

*  In  one  last  word,  do  I  give  you 
any  sort  of  encouragement  to  try 
again?' 

'  In  one  last  word,  I  have  made 
a  fool  of  myself — and  you  have 
taken  the  kindest  possible  way  of 
telling  me  so/ 

This  time  she  made  no  attempt 
to  reply  in  his  own  tone.  The 
good-humoured  gaiety  of  her 
manner  disappeared.  tShe  was  in 
earnest — truly,  sadly  in  earnest — 
wh^n  she  said  her  next  words. 

'  Is  it  not  best,  in  your  own  in- 
terests, that  we  should  bid  each 
other  good-bye  ?'  she  asked.  '  In 
the  time  to  come — when  you  only 
remember  how  kind  you  once 
were  to  me — we  may  look  forward 
to  meeting  again.  After  all  that 
you  have  suffered,  so  bitterly  and 
so  undeservedly,  don't,  pray  don't, 
make  me  feel  that  another  woman 
has  behaved  cruelly  to  you,  and 
that  I — so  grieved  to  distress  you 
— am  that  heartless  creature  I' 

Never  in  her  life  had  she  been 
so  irresistibly  charming  as  she  waa 
at  that  moment.  Her  sweet  nature 
showed  all  its  innocent  pity  for 
him  in  her  face. 

He  saw  it — ^he  felt  it — he  was 
not  unworthy  of  it.  In  silence, 
he  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
He  turned  pale  as  he  kissed  it. 
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*  Say  that  yoa  agree  ivith  me !' 
she  pleaded. 

*  I  obey  you.' 

As  he  answered,  he  pointed  to 
the  lawn  at  their  feet.  'Look/ 
he  said,  '  at  that  dead  leaf  which 
the  air  is  wafting  over  the  grass. 
Is  it  possible  that  such  sympathy 
as  you  feel  for  Me,  such  love  as  I 
feel  for  You,  can  waste,  wither, 
and  fall  to  the  ground  like  that 
leaf?  I  leave  you,  Emily — with 
the  firm  conviction  that  there  is 
a  time  of  fulfilment  to  come  in 
our  two  lives.  Happen  what 
may  in  the  interval— I  trust  the 
future.* 

The  words  had  barely  passed 
his  lips,  when  the  voice  of  one  of 
the  servants  reached  them  firom 


the  house.  '  Miss  Emily !  are  you 
in  the  garden  V 

Emily  stepped  out  into  the 
sunshine.  The  servant  hurried 
to  meet  her,  and  placed  a  tele- 
gram in  her  hand.  She  looked  at 
it  with  a  sudden  misgiving.  In 
her  small  experience,  a  telegram 
was  associated  with  the  communi- 
cation of  bad  news.  She  con- 
quered her  hesitation — opened  it 
— read  it.  The  colour  left  her 
face:  she  shuddered.  The  tele- 
gram dropped  on  the  grass. 

^Eead  it,'  she  said  faintly,  as 
Alban  picked  it  up. 

He  read  these  words :  *  Come 
to  London  directly.  Miss  Letitia 
is  dangerously  ill.' 

*  Your  auntf  he  asked. 

*  Yes — ^my  aunt.' 


{To  U  wntinued,) 
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'Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath 
his  qoiyer  fall  of  them.'  This 
might;  have  been  very  true  of 
patzjarchal  days,  each  with  a  bow 
and  anow  *  when  tho  enemy  was 
at  the  gate;*  bat  not  bo  true  of 
these  hard  times  when  '  the  wolf 
is  at  the  door.*  A  father  who 
can  affi)rd  a  raiment  of  donkeys 
lod  musery-maids  for  his  babes, 
and  himtera  for  the  bigger  boys, 
with  sayings  enongh  from  an  en- 
tailed estate  to  make  them  all  in- 
dependent and  comfortable  in 
later  days — ^this  Incky  man,  per- 
haps, may  feel  proud  and  happy 
in  his  paternity ;  but  where  the 
family  will  grow  and  the  income 
vill  not,  and  a  father  sees  in  his 
growing  boys  a  sad  vista  of  the 
same  follies,  foibles,  and  extrava- 
gances he  so  painfully  remembers 
in  his  own  younger  days,  he  be- 
gins to  feel  a  burden  of  dark  cares 
and  anxieties  from  which  he  must 
look  about  him  to  escape.  This 
paternal  difficulty  is  all  the  greater 
becanse  no  youngster  ever  realises 
the  fast  that  his  father's  purse 
is  exhaustible,  and  that  all  the 
Uttie  'tis  bute,  which  he  seems  a 
stingy  old  fogey  to  deny,  amount, 
when  multiplied,  to  a  ruinous 
sum  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  wrong-headedness  of  youth 
iB  something  distracting  to  a 
father,  and  not  the  less  so  when 
there  is  a  grain  of  home- truth  in 
their  arguments.  We  remember 
one  who,  when  told  he  must 
choose  a  profession  and  provide  for 
himself,  replied  :  ^  It's  very  hard. 
I  never  wanted  to  be  bom ;  and 
to  bring  a  fellow  nolens  volena 
i&to  an  expensive  world  like  this, 
with  a  big  National  Debt  and  an 


income-tax,  and  then  to  tell  him 
you  have  not  a  screw  to  give  him, 
is  too  bad  a  great  deaL'  Another 
hardship  the  boy  might  have  men- 
tioned, we  think,  is  that  no  man 
can  as  much  as  choose  his  own 
father  or  mother ;  for  it  is  on  their 
discipline  or  indul<^ence  that  even 
the  means  of  helping  oneself  so 
much  depend.  '  Boys  are  spoilt 
for  five  years,'  paid  a  crammer, 
'  and  then  brought  to  me  without 
any  formed  habits  of  application, 
to  make'  up  for  lost  time.'  No 
wonder  many  are  disappointed, 
and  find  that  the  '  kicks  of  life ' 
come  late,  though  *  the  halfpence ' 
have  been  spent  very  early. 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  in  these  said 
lines  of  competition  that  the  sup- 
posed father  first  seeks  to  make 
one  less  around  his  crowded 
board.  *Our  soldiers  swore  ter- 
ribly in  Flanders,'  said  Corporal 
Trim;  but  the  family  curses  on 
the  competitive  system  would  out- 
number all,  though  sworn  perhapa 
in  a  more  civilised  way.  The  first 
remark  we  ever  heard  on  this 
novelty  was  from  an  old  lady  of 
eighty  years. 

'O,  dear  I  I  am  so  sorry  to 
hear  it!' 

'Why,  mother]' 

*  Why,  what's  to  become  of  all 
the  stupid  ones  ?  and  I  am  sure 
I  have  seen  plenty  of  them.' 

Even  as  the  barrow  trade  and 
the  sandwich-men  have  been 
deemed  a  happy  institution  and 
resource  where  there  is  no  charac- 
ter, so  were  the  Government  of- 
fices where  there  were  no  brains. 
But  for  the  good  of  the  public 
service,  all  that  is  altered.  Where- 
as the  qualification  used  to  be 
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ignorance,  now  it  is  knowledge. 
The  idlest  and  most  useless  son 
in  the  family  was  always  the  one 
reserved  for  some  member  of  Par- 
UaiDeiit  to  prefer.  It  is  easy  to 
laugh  at  examinations,  and  to 
quote  uaeless  questions;  but  a  re- 
membrance even  of  useless  facts 
In  an  examination  is  a  test  of  in- 
dustry and  accuracy  in  reading ; 
habits  truly  valuable  in  them- 
selves when  the  studies  that 
formed  those  habits  are  forgotten. 
But  good  as  this  system  is  for 
the  public  service,  and  good  as  a 
atimulua  to  education — for  idle 
masters  have  nowadays  their  work 
brought  to  the  test — and  desir- 
able also  to  the  good  and  wise 
parents  who  are  few,  with  clever 
aons  who  are  fewer  still,  yet  to 
the  generality  of  families  the 
pending  examinations  keep  father 
and  mother  constantly  on  the 
fret  with  year  after  year  of  anx- 
iety and  misery.  Go  where  we 
will,  it  seems  as  if  fathers  and 
mothers  were  at  school  again; 
their  talk  is  of  school  histories, 
grauimara,  and  text-books;  and, 
worst  of  all,  many  a  yojith  is 
tempted  to  compete  without  a 
chance  of  success,  and  only  finds 
out  bis  mistake  when  too  late  to 
begin  in  any  other  line.  *  Fond 
and  foolish '  as  applied  to  parents, 
and  'cruel  kindness,'  are  terms 
apt  indeed.  All  life  is  self- 
denial^  while  its  preparation  in 
these  days  is  too  often  self-indul- 
gence. Live  by  labour  is  the 
law  ;  a  law  from  which  few  com- 
paratively are  in  any  sense  ex- 
empt. Now,  if  parents  would 
only  look  far  ahead,  and  realise  ac- 
cording to  their  child's  powers  of 
mind  and  body  what  his  course 
in  life  should  be,  many  a  heart- 
mhe  would  be  saved.  If;  yes,  if 
Indeed  I  But  man,  though  de- 
fined to  be  an  'intellectual  ani- 
mal '  in  Bufifon's  Natural  History , 
has  too  often  the  part  of  intellect 


leil  out,  and  is  ruled  by  reason 
only  as  a  rare  exception;  hope, 
imagination,  and  '  chancing  it,' 
are  far  more  commonly  the  springs 
of  human  action ;  and  as  to  form- 
ing an  opinion  of  a  son,  no  man 
knows  so  little  of  the  son's  cha- 
racter as  his  own  father,  though 
for  the  most  part  no  one  knows 
more  of  the  father's  weak  side 
than  his  own  son.  The  one  is 
blinded  by  affection ;  the  other  is 
keen  from  tricks  and  habits  of 
evasion,  and  sharp-set  from  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment.  Could 
the  race  of  life  be  run  like  the 
donkey- race — each  driving  his 
neighbour's  aoimal,  each  manag- 
ing his  neighbours  son — the  re- 
sult would  be  different  indeed. 

As  it  is,  boys  are  trained  and 
prepared  for  no  one  thing  essential 
for  life.  The  pocket-money  they 
squander  even  in  schooldays  is 
olten  far  more  than  they  will  af- 
ford in  later  years.  So  to  launch 
them  into  life — wanting  in  self- 
command,  in  economy,  or  habits 
of  industry  and  hard  work,  with- 
out much  danger  of  their  soon 
falling  back  again  on  the  family 
resources — is  the  hard  task  that 
assails  the  foolish  parent.  As  to 
success  by  competition,  though 
called  so  difficult,  we  well  know 
that  a  youth,  kept  steadily  at 
work  as  boys  used  to  be  for  some 
five  years  at  school,  would,  with 
a  short  special  preparation,  stand 
three-fourths  up  the  list  for  any- 
thing but  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice, to  compete  for  which  prizes, 
we  admit,  requires  far  more  than 
average  industry  and  talent 

Some  who  fail  in  examinations 
for  a  commission  we  now  see  are 
sometimes  so  bold  as  to  enlist 
An  amusing  book  lately  pub- 
lished, entitled  Through  the  Banks 
to  a  Commission,  will,  however, 
show  that  the  attempt  is  not  one 
for  an  indulged  and  spoilt  boy ; 
and  even  when  a  commission  has 
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been  aeenred,  the  poor  father 
finds  it  bat  a  qoalified  adrantage. 
An  allowance  is  required,  and 
with  a  small  one,  if  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  occasional  demands, 
to  save  his  son's  honour,  and  his 
commission  too,  he  must,  indeed, 
ealcnkte  on  exceptional  sobriety 
and  Tirtae  amidst  the  temptations 
of  the  mess-room.  Not  off  his 
hands  still !  We  remember  a 
poor  subaltern  telling  us  quite 
a  heartrending  tale,  how  once  he 
was  in  dread  of  utter  ruin  simply 
because  a  Ball  was  voted,  for  which 
he  had  no  money  to  subscribe. 
It  was  only  by  the  self-denial  of 
a  veiy  poor  maiden  aunt*  that 
the  indispensable  twenty  pounds 
could  be  raised,  and  his  commis- 
sion saTed. 

Preferment  by  competition  is, 
of  course,  all  in  feiyour  of  the 
steady  and  intellectual ;  but  they 
are  always  a'  small  minority.  It 
is  in  Tain  to  ridicule  examina- 
tions, and  argue  that  a  good 
officer  need  not  be  a  book-worm. 
^o  matter;  you  will  find  more 
good  officers  amongst  those  with 
wits  than  those  without  them; 
snd  as  to  saying  that  study  far 
less  than  enough  for  a  University 
degree  will  imply  softness  and 
^eminacy,  every  Cantab  or  Ox- 
onian will  laugh  at  it  as  absurd. 

Some  fathers  hope  their  sons 
win  make  a  fortune  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  depend  on  college 
scholarships,  leading  as  they  do  to 
fellowships,  livings,  head-master- 
ships, and — for  such  are  the 
most  common  stepping-stones — 
even  bishoprics.  Ko  doubt  many  a 
man,  without  a  shilling  beyond  his 
University  expenses,  has  mounted 
nearly  aU  the  steps  aforesaid; 
only  for  thia  attempt  two  quali- 
fications are  essential — ^not  only 
very  superior  talent,  but  very  rare 
self-denial  and  indexible  perse- 
Texance.  College-life  has  its  dis- 
tractions and  most  seductive  di- 


versions ;  and  few  live  strictly 
within  their  allowance,  whether 
great  or  small.  One  yearns  in- 
come in  arrears  at  taking  the 
degree  is  only  a  reasonable  cal- 
culation. Those  who  realise  the 
parental  expectations  of  *  making 
a  fortune'  at  the  Universities  are  a 
very  small  number.  This  reading 
'  for  the  pot,'  and  riding  Pegasus 
for  the  stakes  you  can  win ;  and 
wooing  the  Muses,  not  for  their 
charms,  but  for  their  fortune,  is 
indeed  a  very  risky  way  to  stop 
all  drafts  on  the  family  bank. 

We  need  say  little  of  Law,  or 
of  Medicine,  or  of  the  Church, 
because  we  are  speaking  of  getting 
clear  of  a  son's  expenses  once 
and  for  all.  Neither  in  Law  nor 
in  Medicine  can  any  one  commonly 
be  floated  without  an  allowance 
for  several  years;  and  as  to  the 
Church  being  a  provision  for  a 
man,  without  unusual  interest  or 
good  expectations,  most  clergy- 
men would  have  been  richer  if 
they  had  saved  their  educational 
expenses,  and  lived  on  the  interest 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  something 
else.  The  high  social  advantages 
in  the  Church  used  to  be  deemed 
a  great  compensation;  but  in 
these  days  of  Literates  and  or- 
dained schoolmasters,  the  name 
of  Reverend  is  not  without  inquiry 
the  same  passport  which  it  once 
was. 

All  these  risks  and  difficulties 
are  so  apparent  that  parents  of 
late  years  have  generdlly  come  to 
the  jsonclusion  that  professions 
are  overstocked,  and  rarely  pay ; 
and  therefore  some  boldly  resolve 
that  either  trade  or  emigration — 
if  they  will  only  prefer  the  sub- 
stance of  worldly  comforts  to  the 
shadows  of  gentility,  and  'what 
the  world  says ' — presents  at  last 
the  opening  for  which  they  are 
seeking  for  their  sons. 

This  happy  lime,  perhaps,  may 
one  day  come ;  but  unfortunately 
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we  are  at  present  yet  in  a  transition 
state.  Trade  and  commerce  are 
growing  genteel,  but  only  grow- 
ing still.  The  trade  to  be  toler- 
ated must  be  something  on  a  large 
scale;  it  must  be  that  of  the 
wealthy  merchant,  not  the  strug- 
gling shopman;  and  as  to  the 
class  of  men  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  if  they  had  money 
enough  for  the  former,  they  would 
prefer  to  be  idle  and  spend  it, 
and  decline  business  altogether. 

Brewing  has  been  the  snare  of 
many.  Some  brewers  have  been 
called  merchant  princes,  and  are 
allied  with  noble  families,  whence 
the  saying,  *  You  may  visit  your 
brewer,  but  not  your  wine-mer- 
chant ;'  still  their  number  is  very 
small — *  80  few,'  said  Mr.  B.,  *  I 
could  count  them  on  my  fingers ; 
and  yet  these  ^  few  are  such  a 
bait  as  to  cause  us  to  be  pestered 
to  take  the  sons  of  our  friends 
and  neighbours,  with  a  view  to 
partnership,  no  doubt.* 

Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  Thrale's 
brewery  as  *  the  potentiality  of 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice;'  but  on  a  small  scale 
there  is  no  business  of  more  de- 
tail and  drudgery  or  less  likely  to 
make  desirable  returns.  Still, 
people  easily  believe  what  they 
wish  to  be  true,  and,  in  the  way 
of  a  mild  dose  of  trade,  greet 
what  seemed  an  eligible  oppor* 
tunity  of  combining  the  profits 
of  the  tradesman  with  the  stand- 
ing of  the  gentleman.  'I  can' 
hire  a  man  to  stir  up  the  malt  for  a 
pound  a  week,'  said  Mr.  A.,  *  and 
that  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  to 
any  of  these  young  gentlemen.  If 
you  try  to  live  the  life  of  a  brewer 
and  a  gentleman  too,  believe  me, 
you  must  fail.' 

*  Well,'  says  the  anxious  father, 
*  what  I  propose  seems  reasonable  ; 
it  is  simply  this :  the  money  I 
might  spend  with  small  return  at 
the  University,  or  in  articling  my 


son  to  a  solicitor,  surely  I  can 
employ  in  buying  a  business  or 
partnership  in  some  house  in 
Liverpool  or  in  Mincing  Lane.' 

My  good  Mend,  I  am  sorry  to 
damp  your  hopes,  but  you  are  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end.  Ton 
think  to  begin  at  the  top,  but  in 
all  safe  and  profitable  trade  you 
must  begin  at  the  bottom — ^yes, 
and  work  very  hard  too  for  many 
a  long  year — quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Longfellow,  when  he  wrote  *  Learn 
to  labour  and  to  wait.'  With  a 
little  reflection,  can  you  believe 
that  any  safe  and  prosperous  mer- 
chant will  give  you  more  than 
the  ordinary  interest  of  your 
money  when  you  are  utterly  use- 
less in  business?  A  youth  ap- 
prenticed for  five  years  commonly 
works  for  four  years  for  nothing, 
because  all  that  time  he  is  worth 
nothing,  and  is  only  deemed  worth 
lOOL  for  the  fifth  year.  Even  if 
you  enter  your  son  as  an  appren- 
tice to  learn  his  trade,  at  the  end 
of  his  term  the  blanks  of  trade 
very  greatly  outnumber  the  prizes. 

An  experienced  City  wine-mer- 
chant, after  forty  years,  told  ns 
that  only  about  one  in  four  of  hia 
friends  had  in  any  way  succeeded. 
As  to  those  who  prove  so  valuable 
to  their  employers  that  they  are 
promoted  to  places    of  400^.   or 
500Z.  a  year  or  a  partnership,  the 
employer   of  two   hundred  City 
clerks    said  that   not   one  in  a 
hundred  proved  worth  more  than 
150^  a  year,  though  he  was  most 
desirous   of  finding  some  fit  for 
the  higher  places  in  his  office  to 
relieve  himself — ^so  rare  are  busi- 
ness habits  and  the  peculiar  talent 
that  merchandise  requires.     The 
only  chance  of  investing  money 
for  a  son  in  business  is  to  wait 
for  proofs  of  high  qualifications  in 
the  proposed  business  first ;  such 
men  are  always  in  demand.     A 
merchant  who  would  take  your 
money  under  any  other  circum- 
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stances  must  be  in  a  latfaer  critical 
position,  and  the  wrong  man  to  in- 
trust with  your  money  or  your  son. 

Ko  doubt,  among  the  large  City 
dealera,  where  business  has  ex- 
tended beyood  the  vigilance  of 
any  single  man,  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess is  in  self-multiplication.  But 
the  man  to  replace  the  dealer's 
self  and  dispense  with  his  labours 
to  any  extent  must  be  a  piece  of 
human  machinery  of  punctuality 
like  clockwork,  and  with  habits 
which  imply  a  sacrifice  of  many 
a  long  year,  without  even  a 
rational  enjoyment  and  all  that  is 
worth  living  for.  While  men 
envy  the  position  of  a  Maple  or 
a  Shoolbred,  they  little  think  of 
the  toil  and  self-denial  by  which 
tiiat  eminence  has  been  attained — 
a  price  at  which  they  would  be 
sorry,  indeed,  to  purchase  all 
such  riches  or  renown. 

We  are  afraid  all  this  is  very 
discouragmg,  but  the  question  is, 
IB  it  not  true  1  Many  of  the  class 
▼e  address  were,  perhaps,  bom 
to  fortunes ;  in  other  words,  the 
Wd  work  of  life  was  done  for 
them,  and  the  wages  of  labour 
Kafised,  and  all  made  ready  for 
thdr  soft  and  luxurious  reception 
in  this,  which  is  to  the  many  a 
Teiy  hard  world  indeed.  Some 
We  a  business  well  established, 
which  their  sons  can  keep  going 
with  comparatively  little  labour. 
^  therefore,  at  the  present  day, 
a  great  social  change  is  taking 
place.  The  men  of  labour  are 
treading  out  the  men  of  leisure. 
However  proud  men  are  of  pater- 
nal acres  which  pay  but  little, 
those  who  deal  in  manufac- 
tures claim  to  be  as  genteel 
as  those  devoted  to  manures. 
And  as  to  county  influence  abd 
a  long  retinue  of  retainers  at  the 
poll,  things  which  remind  us  of 
ancient  feudal  days,  there  is  no 
sach  influence  as  the  longer  purse ; 
no  such  willing  slaves,  no  such 


homage  paid  as  that  which  arises 
from  the  sight  of  the  cotton 
thousands  as  compared  with  the 
landed  hundreds,  when  the  one 
can  give  a  park  to  the  people, 
while  the  other  must  mortgage 
his  own.  Truly,  the  country 
people  are  fast  giving  way  to  the 
counter  people,  and  there  are  just 
now  an  unusual  number  of  worn- 
out  families — all  spending  and  no 
earning  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration having  produced  its  natural 
results.  Hence  the  cry,  *  Our  sons 
must  do  something;  the  profes- 
sions are  full  and  overdone — 
where  in  the  world  shall  the  live- 
lihood be  found  V  • 

To  lose  caste  is  as  bad  in  Eng- 
land as  in  India ;  and  here  is  the 
difi&culty.  The  poor  milliner  might 
be  in  luxury  as  a  servant;  but 
*  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone.'  Many  would  rather  starve 
in  stomach  than  in  sensibilities. 
This  feeling  runs  through  aU 
classes.  '  My  father  kept  an  ho- 
tel,' said  an  old  coachman ; '  and 
when  I  wanted  to  take  to  a  coach, 
the  difficulty  which  the  family 
raised  was  this  :  if  I  demeaned  my- 
self to  be  a  coachman,  I  could  not 
be  company  for  the  card-room,  and 
gin-and-water  every  evening  in  the 
room  behind  the  bar.'  Such  feelings 
are  falsely  called  pride;  we  call 
them  what  they  are,  natural — in 
other  words,  Nature's  own  spur  to 
industry;  the  voice  with  which 
she  supports  labour's  primeval 
law,  crying  'Excelsior!  Forward 
in  the  fray,  and  scorn  to  fall  out 
of  the  rai^s !' 

To  be  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  is  a  not  unplea- 
sant employment ;  but  the  pay  is 
not  much  more  than  many  a  youth 
spends  as  pocket-money;  and  a 
very  small  proportion  can  possibly 
rise  to  be  managers.  'If  you 
would  know  the  value  of  money, 
try  to  make  some,'  is  a  true  say- 
ing.    A  man  with  capital  and  a 
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knowledge  of  business  combined 
has  a  great  advantage ;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  one 
without  this  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness can  ever  find  an  opportunity 
of  investment  in  the  City,  whether 
as  principal  or  partner,  which  is 
not  either  a  swindle  or  the  road 
to  ruin. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  is 
that  the  advantages  of  trade  are 
not  for  the  sons  of  poor  gentle- 
men, least  of  all  while  they  retain 
the  feelings  and  rank  as  gentle- 
men. Such  feelings  are  a  decided 
bar  to  success.  Where  the  grocer's 
son  feels  rich  and  prosperous,  the 
gentleman  feeld  poor  and  dis- 
gusted. *  To  begin  at  the  bottom, 
and  work  very  hard,'  and  to  look 
for  no  probable  results  till  youth 
and  the  years  of  enjoyment  are 
passed,  is  the  report  of  all  old 
tradesmen. 

In  the  greater  houses  of  busi- 
ness in  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
as  in  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
Mincing  Lane,  there  have  of  late 
years  been  recognised  not  a  few 
men  of  good  birth  and  social 
standiug.  Some  men  for  a  season 
do  sink  far  lower  still,  and  have 
submitted  to  herd  with  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  with  prospect  of  a 
commission  and  resuming  their 
proper  status  after  three  or  four 
years  of  drudgery ;  but  as  to  the 
position  of  a  common  shopman 
being  endured  by  a  gentleman,  we 
never  yet  have  heard  an  instance. 

Nowadays  emigration  seems  to 
many  the  point  of  escape.  In  a 
colony  we  can  do  things  which 
we  cannot  do  in  England,  and 
enjoy  healthful  work,  fearing  the 
frowns  of  no  master.  That  *all 
business  is  imperious '  is  a  well- 
known  maxim,  and  all  masters 
are  imperious  too  ;  nor  is  there  a 
greater  drawback  to  a  man's  hap- 
piness than  a  constant  feeling  of 
nervousness  about  pleasing  one 
I       set  in  authority  over  us,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  liability,  in  any 
but  a  Government  office,  of  being 
sent  adrift  at  his  caprice.  Men 
who  have  roughed  it  in  New  Zea- 
land have  agreed  that,  if  plenty  of 
arm-ache,  there  is  far  less  of  heart- 
ache ;  and  if  plain  food,  a  better 
appetite  and  health  to  enjoy  it. 
Add  to  this,  there  is  scope  for  our 
energies  in  a  colony,  and  a  hope 
of  ultimate  independence  rarely 
to  be  earned  in  England. 

But  the  question  is.  Is  your 
son,  both  in  body  and  in  mind, 
suited  for  the  life]  The  advan- 
tages of  a  colony  may  be  stated 
briefly  thus :    ^ 

1.  There  is  less  competition; 
but  you  must  have  something  of 
a  kind  wanted  in  a  colony  to 
compete  with. 

2.  You  are  not  ashamed  to  do 
things  which  you  would  not  do  at 
home;  but  that  is  no  advantage 
unless  you  can  do  them. 

*  There  is  nothing  for  nothing 
in  this  world,'  least  of  all  in  a 
colony ;  and  the  something  to  be 
offered  must  be  of  a  limited  kind. 
Labour  is  the  current  coin — the 
labour  either  of  your  own  hands, 
or  the  power  to  direct,  and  there- 
fore multiply,  the  labour  of  others. 
As  Falstaff  said  of  wit,  we  say  of 
labour :  if  none  of  your  own,  you 
must  be  '  the  cause  of  labour  in 
other  men.'  If  you  emigrate  with 
only  a  little  money  in  hand,  you 
must  be  able  to  hew  wood  and 
clear  bush,  and  do  a  better  day's 
work  than  will  commonly  be  so 
called  at  home.  You  must  sell 
your  labour  first,  and  qualify  to 
turn  over  your  money  atterwards. 
If  you  have  capital,  you  may 
enter  on  sheep-farming,  in  which 
line  you  may  fag  less,  but  still  no 
little  ;  but  here  we  must  warn  you 
that  knowledge  and  tact  are  re- 
quired. Thus  in  the  beautiful 
climate  of  New  Zealand  you  may 
find  a  sphere  for  many  a  gentle- 
man;  but  as  to  the  care  of  stock  in 
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a  Canadian  winter,  ibis  is  suited  to 
yery  few.  Some  haye  friends  in 
a  colony  to  join,  and  good  friends 
lead  to  fortune  eyeiywhere ;  but 
this  is  exceptional,  and  not  tbe 
eommon  lot  of  colonists. 

In  a  colony  everytbing  of  tbe 
nature  of  office  work  and  pen- 
and-ink  work  is  botb  scarcer  in 
itself  and  subject  to  more  fierce 
competition  tban  in  •  England. 
Eyeiything  tbat  a  gentleman  is 
Iwat  able  to  do,  and^  for  tbe  most 
part,  tbe  only  stock-in-trade  be 
carries  witb  bim,  is  tbere  super- 
flnoTis,  and  will  not  be  in  demand 
for  a  generation  to  come.  A 
colony  wants  many  bands,  but 
few  beads.  All  our  experience — 
oTer  fifty  years  of  observation — 
proTes  tiiat  among  gentlemen  co- 
lonists, of  tbose  wbo  trust  to 
their  own  labour  alone,  tbe  fail- 
mee  are  yery  many,  and  tbe 
depths  to  wlucb  gentlemen  sink 
are  often  concealed,  as  too  sad  to 
be  told  at  bome.  We  once  edu- 
cated a  youtb  as  a  surveyor  and 
engineer,  and  we  bave  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  tbat  be  car- 
ried tbe  rigbt  goods  to  tbe  rigbt 
market  We  bave  no  doubt  a 
akilfnl  carpenter  would  generally 
keep  himself  from  first  landing, 
and  eventually  turn  contractor  in 
a  larger  way.  Amateur  carpen- 
toing  and  turning  will  not  do; 
and  wbat  gentleman  will  work 
for  years  to  qualify  bimself  in  a 
carpenter's  ebop? 

*But  if  you  bave  capital)' 
Well,  a  colony  offers  a  wide  field 
for  the  capitalist;  but  capital 
wants  judgment  in  all  countries, 
and  is  lost  as  well  as  squan- 
dered, for  sbarks  and  sbarpers 
abound  equal  to  tbe  occasion  in  a 
colony  as  at  bome.  At  tbe  Can- 
terbury settlement^  for  instance, 
you  may  invest  safely  at  bigber 
inteiest  than  in  England ;  but 
interest  is  falling ;  capital  is  sent 
out  to  invest,  and  good  securities 


from  eigbt  per  cent  bave  sunk  to 
six.  In  a -colony  you  sbould  wait 
a  year  at  least,  and  look  about 
you,  and,  if  tbe  rigbt  man,  you 
may  find  an  opening  in  land  or 
stock  tbat  may  lead  to  ricbes.  We 
may  well  say  '  if  tbe  rigbt  man,' 
because  give  land  and  stock  for 
notbing,  and  some  men  at  bome 
would  lose  money  in  farming. 

If  this  view  of  life  is  not  a  very 
encouraging  one,  bowever  sorry 
to  be  tbe  bearer  of  ill-news,  we 
cannot  belp  it.  Tbe  trutb  sooner 
or  later  must  crop  out;  better  to 
bear  it  before  you  bum  your  fin- 
gers tban  after.  If  bom  a  gen- 
tleman, it  takes,  at  present  prices 
and  witb  tbe  present  babits  of 
society,  far  more  to  keep  you  as  a 
gentleman  tban  most  gentlemen 
can  earn.  Gentility  goes  out 
sigbing  in  tbe  money  market  in 
these  days.  Men  do  not  in  busi- 
ness pay  money  for  notbing  and 
make  allowance  for  sensitive  feel- 
ings. Witb  gentility  you  are 
beavily  weigbted — indeed,  in  tbe 
race  for  ricbes  a  gentleman  and  a 
do-notbing  are  convertible  terms. 
A  bisbop  in  New  Zealand  some 
time  since  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  public  address  to  combat 
a  very  miscbievous  opinion  tben 
widely  prevalent  in  tbat  colony, 
and  to  argue  tbat  a  man  was  not 
to  be  presumed  to  be  useless  to 
an  employer  because  be  was  ('  a 
swell')  a  gentleman. 

Tbe  step  from  professions  wbicb 
are  full  to  tbe  rank  of  mecbanics 
wbicb  still  find  a  wide  demand 
for  tbeir  labour,  we  admit,  is 
one  painful  indeed  to  take ;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  tbere  can  be  no 
alternative.  Gentility  cannot  in- 
crease and  multiply  witb  any 
satisfactory  result  unless  men  do 
so  in  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Psalmist^ 
wbo,  after  saying '  tbey  bave  babes 
at  tbeir  desire,'  also  presupposes 
tbat  we  Meave  tbe  rest  of  our 
substance  to  our  babes.'    We  pity 
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the  poor  babes  bom  to  none.  The 
latter  part  is  too  often  left  out. 
As  to  going  on  from  generation 
to  generation,  each  poorer  than 
the  last,  eating  away  at  the 
family  cake,  yet  still  expecting 
to  have  it — this  is  a  downward 
course  which,  without  a  period- 
ical turn  at  reproduction,  must 
end  in  disappointment  at  no  dis- 
tant day. 

We  once  heard  a  gentleman 
say,  •  My  grandfather  drove  four- 
in-hand,  my  father  drove  a  pair, 
I  can  hardly  aflford  a  "  one-horse 
shay."  Happily,  I  am  a  single 
man ;  but  suppose  I  married,  and 
multiplied  after  my  kind  :  some  of 
my  sons  must  come  down  to  a 
wheelbarrow,  and  perhaps,  by 
good  luck  and  industry,  rise  to 
be  railway  contractors,  and  start 
the  family  coach,  to  run  through 
the  same  gradations  over  again.' 

But  it  often  occurs  to  us.  What 
is  to  become  of  those  lounging 
loafers  whom  we  meet  at  every 
comer  in — any  fashionable  resort  1 
It  is  a  mistake  to  say  they  do 
nothing.  They  earn  nothing,  or  do 
no  good,  if  you  please.  In  sober 
tmth,  they  do  as  much  of  a  cer- 
tain sort  as  some  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society,  only  the  latter 
spend  little  and  do  much;  the 
former  spend  much  and  do  no- 
thing but — mischief.  They  smoke 
and  nip  sherry,  play  billiards  or 
lawn-tennis  with  flirting  varia- 
tions ;  they  hang  about  young 
ladies  and  keep  better  men  away, 
and  are  a  heartache  to  their  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  whom  we  only 
do  not  pity  because  they  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  having 
animated  such  useless  lumps  of 
mortality.  First  of  all  they  drain 
their  parents,  and  leave  less  for 
their  loug-suflering  sisters.  Soon 
idleness  leads  to  vice  and  scrapes 
various,  that  must  be  paid  for — a 
sacrifice  which  the  respectability 
of  the  family  requires.     The  next 


stage  is  one  of  mature  years.  The 
father  is  dead,  the  income  divided, 
of  which  the  scamp  has  antici- 
pated nearly  all  his  share.  His 
family  have  suffered  enough,  and 
he  must  look  to  himsel£  As  to 
general  society,  that  becomes  im- 
patient. Men  say,  *We  would 
make  allowance  and  entertain 
youths,  but  Mr.  Dolittle  is  too 
old.'  He  «oon  feels  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  give-and-take  age. 
There  crops  up  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  he  cumbers  the  earth, 
and  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  and 
a  social  nuisance.  It  has  long 
been  too  late  for  him  to  begin  at 
anything.  He  is  too  ignorant  and 
useless  to  be  master,  and  too 
old  and  independent  to  be  man. 
He  may  gamble,  cheat,  borrow, 
and  not  pay,  or  turn  tout  and 
want  to  order  every  one*8  wine 
and  every  one's  coals. 

Some  years  since  we  marked 
such  a  specimen  in  the  earliest 
part  of  his  downward  course; 
he  then  had  succeeded  to  some 
little  money,  but  we  predicted 
he  one  day  would  come  to  the 
ground,  a  prediction  most  pain- 
fully verified.  We  met  him  in 
Bath,  not  long  since,  all  rags 
and  tatters.  He  had  turned 
billiard-marker,  and  been  dis- 
charged; had  been  porter  at  a 
wagon-office ;  and,  unfit  for  any- 
thing, we  saw  nothing  before  him 
but  starvation  or  the  workhouse. 
If  such  cases  are  not  common,  it 
is  that  some  poor  relative  divides 
a  crast  with  them,  or  not  im- 
commonly  because  they  avoid  all 
the  haunts  of  their  former  friends. 
However  kindly  disposed,  you  find 
it  a  difficulty  to  acknowledge  them. 
You  cany  not '  Ceesar  and  his  for- 
tunes,' but  your  shabby-genteel 
relative  and  his  vices.  A  practi- 
cal illustration :  *  I  cannot  invite 
Will  any  more,'  said  his  sister. 
*  Why  not  1  What  can  the  matter 
be  V    '  Because  he  commits  me  so. 
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Hear  this:  first  of  all  he  was 
offering  to  all  the  rich  young 
ladies  at  a  distance,  and  was  called 
Solicitor-GeneraL  When  he  came 
here,  he  promised  to  hehave.  Kice 
behavionr  1  For  two  young  ladies 
met  together  in  my  drawing-room, 
and  one  said, ''  I  have  a  h^u,  and 
something  that  will  come  to  some- 
tbing."  «So  have  I,"  said  the 
other.  "TU  show  you  my  love- 
letteiB  if  you  will  first  let  me 
Bee  yours."  And — ^would  you  he- 
lieveitl — hoth  sets  were  written 
in  the  same  loving  strain  by  my 
abominable  brother  1' 

Tonng  men,  be  wise  in  time. 
In  a  few  years  all  family  sup- 
ports from  without  will,  by  the 
nthless  hand  of  Death,  be  luiock- 
ed  from  beneath  you,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  launched  on  the 
stonny  seas  of  real  life,  to  sink  or 
swim,  with  no  helm  or  buoyancy 
hot  your  own.  You  will  then 
learn  too  late  the  truth  that  man, 
severed  from  his  family  circle,  has 
no  friend  but  his  money;  or,  if 
any,  those  only  who  are  to  be  at- 
tracted by  such  virtues  and  ami- 
able traits  as  no  ruined  spend- 
thrift or  idle  loafer  can  ever  be 
supposed  to  possess. 

One  word  to  fathers.  Eton  and 
Harrow,  yes,  and  Winchester, 
with  its  motto,  '  Manners  make 
the  man,'  are  true  to  this  wise 
o»»rim,  no  doubt.  Many  is  the 
n^an  who,  from  an  unlicked  cub, 
haa  emerged  from  these  schools 
^thad^ree  of  taste  and  style 
valnable  for  social  life.    Admir^ 


able  institutions  to  teach  you  to 
spend  money  gracefully,  but  the 
very  worst  to  learn  to  earn  any. 
One  of  our  most  economical  friends 
said  that  he  could  not  allow  his 
son  less  than  twenty-five  pounds 
a  year  for  game  subscriptions  and 
pocket-money.  Granted  that  the 
outdoor  in  the  school-life  of  boys 
is  not  to  be  neglected.  A  happy 
childhood  supplies  a  fund  of 
pleasing  recollections  for  after- 
life; but  the  question  is  what 
you  can  afford,  and  whether  the 
life  in  prospect  for  your  son  does 
not  require  hard  work,  economy, 
and  seif-deniaL  If  the  time  for 
hard  work  must  come,  is  it  not 
wise  to  initiate  him  by  degrees  1 
There  is  no  such  cruel  temptation 
as  to  place  him  among  those  far 
richer  than  himself,  when  want  of 
money  bids  him  skulk  off  and 
mope  alone  whenever  any  costly 
froHc  is  proposed.  We  now  see 
boys  with  more  sovereigns  than 
they  used  to  have  half-crowns, 
and  the  whole  system  seems  to 
anticipate  a  life  of  luxury  and 
ease ;  and  yet  such  a  lot  is  harder 
to  earn  than  ever,  and  therefore 
when  'off  your  hands'  and  on 
their  own,  sons  will  have  little 
cause  to  thank  parents  for  such 
disqualifying  indulgence.  Ko  won- 
der we  hear  of  hundreds  of  com- 
petitors for  one  situation — con- 
stabulary, desk,  or  secretaryship — 
yes,  and  see  not  a  few  men  driving 
hansom  cabs  whose  voice  and 
address  painfully  remind  us  of 
better  days. 
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'Good  MORROW  to  thee,  Valen- 
tine I*  cries  Maud,  nodding  her 
yellow  head  at  me  as  I  take  my 
aeat  at  the  family  breakfast-table. 

*  Is  it  really  the  14th1'  I  say  in- 
differently, drawing  the  toast-rack 
towards  me  with  a  languid  hand. 

'0  Olga,  this  looks  like  old 
age  indeed  T  protests  Maud,  who 
is  not  twenty-eight,  bat  eighteen  ; 
who  has  apink-and-white  skin,  and 
sweet  laughing  eyes;  who  still  sips 
her  sparkling  wine  of  life  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  vanitas  vanitatum 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

*  Valentines  are  only  for  chil- 
dren and  servants,'  I  say  sternly, 
while  my  father  grumbles  from 
behind  his  Morning  Post,  *  Nine 
o'clock,  and  the  postman  not 
come  !  Valentines,  indeed  !  The 
whole  nonsensical  business  ought 
to  be  put  a  stop  to  by  law.' 

'How  do  things  come  from 
Paris  1'  inquires  my  brother,  in 
that  mystic  financial  jargon  which 
is  m  baffling  to  the  outsider. 

'  Flat !'  says  my  father,  with  a 
groan  y  and  subsides  behind  the 
newspaper  again. 

A  gloomy  silence  falls  upon  the 
as^i  mbled  company  at  this  an- 
nouncement, broken  only  by  the 
eulnlued  capering  of  Freddy,  who 
is  anxiously  awaiting  the  post- 
man h  arrival.  Freddy  is  our 
youngest  bom — an  unnecessary 
unconnected  person  —  nineteen 
years  younger  than  I,  and  nine 
years  younger  than  Maud.  Truth 
to  tell,  we  as  a  family  are  not 
very  fond  of  him ;  indeed,  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one, 
without  the  tender  matemtl  bias, 


to  be  fond  of  Freddy.  He  is  a 
pale-faced  precocious  child,  with 
an  interest  more  keen  than  kindly 
in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours, 
and  decided  if  unformulated  views 
on  the  survival  of  the  fittest  theory, 
and  the  inevitable  juxtaposition 
of  walls  and*  weakness.  At  this 
present  moment  he  is  engaged  in 
simulating  a  'series  of '  postman's 
knocks '  with  his  knuckles  on  the 
table,  observing  meanwhile,  with 
calm  enjoyment,  the  various  de- 
grees of  annoyance  produced  on 
us  all  by  the  performance — a  per- 
formance which  only  ceases  when 
a  genuine  rat-tat  sends  the  per- 
former flying  breathless  from  the 
apartment.  He  reenters  in  an- 
other moment,  his  holland  blouse 
freighted  with  a  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  packages,  which  he 
proceeds  to  slowly  distribute. 

*  Here's  a  blue  letter  for  you, 
pa,  and  a  newspaper  for  Jack,'  he 
says  importantly,  fumbling  among 
his  treasures ;  '  and  two  boxes  for 
Maud,  a  long  one  and  a  short 
one.  No,  Olga,  there's  nothiog 
for  you;  old  maids  don't  have 
valentines.  Here's  a  letter  for 
you,  ma ;  and  all  the  rest  are  for 
Master  Freddy  Carpenter;'  with 
which  last  announcement  he  buries 
his  big  head  in  the  pile  of  fancy 
envelopes,  on  each  of  which — ah, 
the  pathos  of  itl — I  recognise  a 
more  or  less  skilful  disguise  of  the 
maternal  handwriting. 

•  Well,  Maudie,'  1  say,  repress- 
ing the  least  little  elderly  pang, 
and  smiling  across  at  my  sister, 
'  and  what  form  does  their  devo- 
tion take  this  time  t  Is  it  cara- 
mels or  chocolate,  or  only  loves 
and  doves  from  De  1*  £ue  f 
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Maud  looks  up  breathless  from 
her  treasoreB. 

'  0  Olga,  such  perfect  gloves — 
three  pairs  of  them,  and  ten  hut- 
tons  each !  I  wonder  who  can 
haTe  sent  them  !  And  here^B  a 
hox  of  Parma  violets  from  Frank 
at  Nice,  poor  boy !'  and  the  pretty 
£ice  grows  thoughtful  as  she 
speaks.  For  only  last  year  Frank 
eonld  waltz  and  sing  glees,  and 
look  tenderly  into  bright  eyes, 
with  the  best  of  them  ;  and  now 
he  is  sighing  out  his  life  by  that 
'  tideless,  dolorous,  midland  sea,' 
which  has  murmured  the  death- 
lullaby  of  so  many  human  beings. 

'They  will  do  nicely  for  the 
Chalmers'  to-night,'  I  say  cheer- 
My ;  '  a  touch  of  pale  colour  is 
just  the  thing  for  that  white  frock 
of  yours.' 

'  A  bunch  on  the  left  shoulder/ 
hegins  Maud  impressively,  'a knot 
on  the  fan,  and  another  on  the 
sash—' 

Here  she  is  interrupted  by  a 
series  of  impish  chuckles  from 
Freddy,  whose  mirth,  owing  to  a 
temporary  absence  of  front  teeth, 
is  even  more  unpicturesque  tlian 
nsoaL 

'0  my!'  cries  the  charming 
child, '  here's  a  valentine  for  Olga, 
after  all;  it  got  mixed  up  with 
mine.  It  doesn't  look  much  of  a 
one,  though,  after  alL' 

*  Will  you  please  to  give  me  my 
letter,  and  not  to  meddle  with 
other  people's  correspondence?'  I 
say,  flushing  a  little  with  anger, 
and  holding  out  my  hand  for  the 
thick  square  envelope  which  the 
sportive  Freddy  waves  backwards 
and  forwards  before  me. 

*'  Give  Olga  her  letter,  there's  a 
dear  boy,'  interposes  my  mother, 
touching  the  cream-jug  sugges- 
tively. 

In  another  moment  the  family 
gnome,  as  Jack  tenderly  desig- 
nates his  younger  brother,  is  being 
luxuxioualy  pUed  with  spoonfuls 
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of  cream,  and  I  am  rapidly  perus- 
ing the  contents  of  my  envelope. 
These  I  transcribe  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader. 

'Charing  Cross  Hotel,  Feb.  13. 
'  Dear  Miss  Carpenter, — I  have 
now  been  in  London  a  week,  and 
am  venturing  to  recall  myself  to 
those  friends  who  are  kind  enough 
to  welcome  such  an  absentee.  I 
hear  from  my  friend  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers that  you  and  your  family 
continue  to  reside  in  St.  John's 
"Wood  Eoad.  May  I  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  to- 
morrow evening  after  dinner)  My 
engagements  will  not  admit  of 
morning  calls.  With  kind  re- 
gards to  your  family, — Yours  sin- 
cerely, James  Dixon.' 

When  I  have  read  it,  I  hand 
the  letter,  which  is  written  in  a 
strong  square  hand,  in  silence  to 
my  mother.  She  wrinkles  her 
brows  a  little  as  she  reads  it. 

'  James  Dixon  V  she  says  rather 
puzzled ;  *  is  that  the  Mr.  Dixon 
who  used  to  come  here  so  often 
six  or  seven  years  ago  ?  fie  went 
away  very  suddenly,  if  I  remem- 
ber. It  would  have  been  more 
usual  to  have  written  to  me,'  adds 
my  mother,  who  has  a  sort  of 
timid  respect  for  Mrs.  Grundy. 

'  You  can't  see  him  to-night,  at 
any  rate,'  cries  Maud,  who  is  read- 
ing the  little  note  in  her  turn ; 
Hhe  Chalmers'  dance  is  a  Cin- 
derella, and  Fm  not  going  to  be 
late.' 

'  Old  Dixon  coming  back  V  says 
my  brother,  looking  up  from  his 
stirred  eggs.  'He  went  off  tra- 
velling in  the  East  or  something, 
didn't  he  ?  That  was  seven  years 
ago ;  he  must  be  getting  on.' 

'I  remember  him  when  I  was 
ever  so  little,  and  he  was  quite  a 
fogey  then,'  observes  Maud,  with 
the  calm  contempt  of  her  eighteen 
years. 
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*  Will  you  give  me  the  note, 
please  1'  I  say  quietly.  (Does  any 
one  see  that  my  hand  is  shaking  %) 
'Don't  he  anxious,  Maudie;  Vm 
not  going  to  fail  you.  I  will  write 
to  Mr.  Dixon  at  once.'  And  I 
rise  from  the  tahle,  letter  and  all, 
with  perhaps  a  touch  of  added 
colour  on  either  cheek.  As  I  go 
out,  Freddy's  murmured  comment 
falls  upon  my  ear : 

'  I  knew  it  couldn't  be  a  valen- 
tine, after  all.' 


II. 

It  is  half-past  eight  by  the 
dining-room  clock.  My  father  is 
snoring  in  his  fireside  armchair, 
Freddy  has  gone  to  bed,  and  I 
am  drawifig  on  my  sober  Swedish 
gloves,  and  wondering  when  my 
sister  means  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. 

*01ga,  my  dear,'  says  my  mo- 
ther, surveying  me  rather  anx- 
iously^  'haven't  you  anything 
lighter  or  brighter — ^ay  a  white 
dress  like  Maud's,  for  instance? 
I  don't  like  to  see  young  people 
in  dingy  colours,  whatever  the 
fashion  may  be.'     ' 

I  look  down  at  my  discreet 
fawn-coloured  nun's  cloth,  and 
smile  rather  sadly. 

*  But,  mother  dear,  I  don't  think 
any  one  else  would  call  me  a 
"young  person,"  unless  I  were 
seeking  a  housemaid's  situation,' 
I  add  feebly. 

My  mother  looks  distressed; 
but  at  this  point  the  door  is  flung 
open,  and  attention  is  diverted 
from  my  staid  and  respectable 
garments;  for  Maud  is  standing 
before  us,  a  dazzling  vision  of 
youth  and  joy  and  beauty,  all 
pink  Qheeks  and  golden  hair  and 
white  fluffy  drapery. 

'Do  I  look  respectable?'  she 
asks  rather  breathlessly,  fastening 


her  last  glove-button,  and  giyinj? 
a  little  pat  to  the  knot  of  poor 
Frank's  violets  on  her  shoulder. 
*  You  know  it  is  such  a  shockingly 
unearthly  hour  for  a  dance,  they 
can^t  expect  one  to  have  time  to 
dress  like  a  Christian.' 

'0,  I  think  you'U  do.  She's 
just  passable,  isn't  she,  mother?' 
I  say  critically ;  whereupon  silly 
Maud  grows  very  red,  and  drags 
me  off  to  the  hall,  where  Susan  is 
waiting  with  the  shawls. 

'O  Olga,  isn't  it  funf  she 
says,  carefully  arranging  the  fluffy 
skirts  as  the  carriage  rolls  away 
from  the  door.  *I  never  ccaz 
quite  realise,  do  you  know,  that 
I'm  grown  up  and  going  to  a 
party  on  my  own  legitimate  hook, 
as  Jack  says.  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday that  I  was  a  little  girl  in 
bed,  and-  you  used  to  come  to  my 
room  with  a  candle  and  show 
yourself  before  you  went  to  par- 
ties. I  wonder,  did  you  ever  like 
it  as  much  as  I  do  ?' 

*  I  daresay  I  did,  Maudie.' 

*I  wonder,  shall  I  ever  grow 
not  to  like  it  very  much,  Olga  f 

*  It  is  possible,  Maudie.' 

'But  you  don't  dislike  it,  do 
you  %  Aid  you  won't  mind  if  I 
stay  till  the  end  tonight,  will 
you?' 

*  Just  as  you  like,  my  dear.  I 
always  think  what  Shylock  says 
about  Jews  applies  equally  to  old 
maids :  *'  Sufferance  is  the  badge 
of  all  our  tribe."  Don't  look  dis- 
tressed, Maudie;  you  know  I'm 
only  in  fan ;'  and  I  lay  a  remorse- 
ful gant  de  Stikde  on  my  sister's 
delicate  white  glove. 

But  in  another  Ave  minutes  she 
has  forgotten  all  about  Shylock 
and  old  maids,  about  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  except  indeed  the  par>- 
ticular  little  throng  of  black-coated 
Christians  who  are  carrying  on 
flerce,  if  bloodless,  warfeoe  for  the 
possession  of  her  programme.  Mj 
programme  za  also  filling,  filowly 
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peijups^  but  very  buicIj.  I  have 
BOTer  knowB  the  delights  of  being 
iraMower,  though,  no  doubt,  they 
ue  yet  in  store  for  me.  Onee,  I 
think,  I  enjoyed  a  certain  amount 
of  eodal  success ;  now  my  success, 
saeh  as  it  is,  can  only  be  called  a 
Accet  d^estime.  Old  friends  rush- 
ing by  on  theii  way  to  the  new 
&ee8  pause  to  ask  for  a  dance 
kom  the  elderly  young  lady  who 
once— would  you  believe  it  1 — was 
quite  a  pretty  girL  (O  crael  in- 
jostice  of  Fate,  which  decrees  so 
short  a  term  of  youth  to  woman- 
hood !)  Little  boys,  whose  early 
youth  one  has  comforted  with 
bnllseyes  and  toffee,  come  gallant- 
ly forward  as  partners  for  the  gay 
dance;  and,  lastly,  the  hundred 
and  one  yictims  of  Maud's  bright 
eyes  are  fain  to  console  them- 
selves, in  the  absence  of  the^  di- 
Tinity,  wiA  the  reflected  glory  of 
the  ivinity's  sister. 

'  0,  if  I  were  only  a  chaperone 
—at  least  it  woidd  be  more  dig- 
nified,' I  think  wearily,  as  I 
meekly  accept  an  ice  from  the 
hands  of  a  little  youth  in  a  big 
collar.  I  recollect  him  in  drab 
knickerbockeis  and  plaid  stock- 
ings !  <  They  are  allowed  to  sit 
down  and  go  to  sleep ;  they  have 
not  to  pretend  they  are  enjoying 
themselves.  Or  a  man — 0„  if  I 
wete  only  a  man,  the  veriest  fogey 
in  the  doorway,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  this.  0  my  dear  girls,' 
I  add  mentally,  as  I  hand  the 
empty  plate  to  my  escort,  *  you  are 
having  a  good  time  now,  but  take 
warning.  Marry,  die,  go  to  Gir- 
ton— anything  J  only,  whatever 
you  do,  don't  grow  into  elderly 
young  ladies.' 

My  reverie  is  broken  oS  at  this 
point  by  the  approach  of  uiy  sis- 
ter, who  leads  a  dapper  young 
man  in  her  wake.  He  is  small  and 
^,  ^th  a  tall  collar  and  tiny 
^te— a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
the  bsllioom  *  masher.' 


<  Olga,'  cries  kind  little  Maud, 
'  I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Dude- 
Snooks.  I  hope  you've  a  dance 
left  on  your  card.  He  dances  like 
an  angel'  (in  breathless  soiio  voce), 
*  Yes,  I  think  it's  our  dance,  Mr. 
CoUett;'  and  off  goes  Maud  to 
the  strains  of  Waldteufel's  last. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Dude-Snooks 
and  I  are  left  facing  one  another 
rather  hopelessly. 

*  Ah,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  ¥ 
begins  the  hapless  youth,  fumbling 
with  his  programme,  and  looking 
as  though  he  wanted  to  flee. 

*I  have  No.  17,'  I  reply,  in  all 
humility ;  but  at  this  point  I  for- 
get all  about  Mr.  Dude- Snooks 
and  No.  17 ;  I  forget  that  this 
is  Mrs.  Chalmras'  *  Valentine  Cin- 
derella,' and  that  I  am  Maud's 
chaperone.  For  aught  I  know, 
it  might  be  Olga  Carpenter,  aged 
twenty-one,  who  holds  out  Jher 
hand  in  greeting  to  the  tall  stal* 
wart  man  who  has  just  made  his 
way  to  her  from  his  hostess's  side. 

*  Miss  Carpenter  !* 
•Mr.  Distonl' 

*  You  got  my  note  V 

*  And  you  got  mine  V 

*  And  this  is  my  answer  to  it.' 
He  smiles  down  at  me,  the  old 
smile.  No  doubt,  as  Maud  says, 
he  is  a  fogey,  but  he  has  a  pleasing 
smile  nevertheless. 

'  I — I  am  very  glad  to  welcome 
you  back,'  I  say  demurely,  re- 
pressing with  an  iron  hand  all 
signs  of  that  strange  inward  agi- 
tation which  was  natural  enough 
in  the  Olga  of  seven  years  ago, 
but  is  quite  out  of  place  in  that 
respectable  chaperone  Miss  Car- 
penter. 

*  Won't  you  come  and  sit  in 
the  conservatory  1  I  remember 
you  used  to  be  fond  of  conserva- 
tories ;'  and  James  Dixon  comes 
closer  with  extended  arm,  to  the 
great  relief  of  Mr.  Dude-Snooks, 
who  hastens  to  seek  a .  more  con- 
genial partner. 
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'  It  will  be  so  nice  to  talk  about 
old  times/  I  say  primly,  as  we 
ensconce  ourselves  among  the 
ferns  and  lanterns. 

*  Will  it  V  His  eyes  rest  a  mo- 
ment on  mine.  Yes,  he  is  grow- 
ing old;  even  by  the  dim  rose- 
light  I  can  see  the  marks  on  his 
fkce,  the  silver  lines  in  his  droop- 
ing moustache. 

I  look  down  at  my  fiein,  and 
pause  a  minute  before  I  say, '  Yes, 
I  think  so.  They  were  pleasant 
times,  were  they  not  X 

He  does  not  answer,  but  looks 
straight  at  me,  saying, '  Miss  Car- 
penter, do  you  know  what  I  ex- 
pected when  I  came  hornet  I 
expected  to  find  you  married  .C 

I  wince  a  little.  Surely  he  is 
not  going  to  start  a  subject  so 
threadbare  and  unprofitable ! 

*  Indeed  !'  I  say  coldly,  and  not 
lifting  my  eyes. 

James  Dixon  leans  forward: 
'Olga,  forgive  me.  He  was  al- 
ways a  shifty  thoughtless  fellow. 
I  never  thought  him  bad  enough 
for  that: 

*•  Of  whom  are  you  i^eaking  V 

*0f  Humphrey  Clay,  whom 
you  had  promised  to  marry  when 
I  left  England.' 

'I  do  not  understand  you. 
Three  times  I  told  Humphrey 
Clay  that  I  could  never  be  his 
wife.* 

^Olga,  Olga,  think  what  you 
are  saying.  He  came  to  me  one 
night  seven  years  ago.  He  told 
me  he  loved  you,  that  you  re- 
turned his  love.  I  was  not  young, 
I  was  not  rich.  What  chance 
did  I  ever  have  against  such  a 
rival  1  The  next  week  I  sailed 
for  the  East' 

*  And  you  never  came  and  said 
good-bye — not  even  that.  O,  you 
were  not  just  to  me,  not  just  to 
mer 

James  Dixon  rises  to  his  feet, 
a  low  groan  escapes  "^m^ 

« Olga,  Oljpa,  it  is  not  true—* 


I  have  also  risen,  pale  but 
quiet;  he  has  seized  both  my 
hands  in  his,  and  holds  them  in 
a  strong  grasp. 

'James,  it  is  all  over,  it  is  too 
lateP 

<  0]ga,  it  shall  not  be  too  late.' 

'  A^  but  it  is !  I'm  not  the 
same  woman  you  knew  and  loved. 
James,  I've  grown  sad  and  bitter, 
old  and  disappointed.  The  years 
have  not  been  kind  to  me.' 

*  Olga,  my  dear,  I  love  you — I 
have  ^ways  loved  you — ^ 

I  cannot  write  any  more. 

'  Olga,'  cries  Maud,  as  the  car- 
riage rolls  homeward,  'I've  had 
the  most  delightful  time  in  the 
world !  Tom  Yandeleur  sent  the 
gloves ;  I  was  determined  to  find 
out,  and  I  did !  And,  0, 1  was 
so  sorry  for  you,  poor  dear,  being 
carried  off  by  that  old  man — after 
I'd  introduced  Mr.  Dude-Snooks, 
tool' 

'Mr.  Dude-Snooks  was  glad 
enough  of  the  escape,'  I  saj 
dreamily. 

'  I  remember  Mr.  Dixon  quite 
well,'  goes  on  Maud;  'he  used 
to  give  me  sweets  when  I  was  lit- 
tle.  He  was  quite  old  even  then.' 
'Washed 

'Yes,  a  perfect  fogey,  wasn't 
her 

'  Perhaps ;  I  don't  know.  How 
was  I  to  tell  9  0  Maud,  I'm  a 
fogey  too,  and  it's  natural  one 
should  consort  with  one's  kind, 
isn't  it  1' 

Then  I  break  down  and  tell 
her  all.  No  doubt  it  \&  very 
prosaic,  very  middle-aged,  very 
uninteresting.  Maud  tries  hard 
to  be  sympathetic,  but  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that  secret  feeling  in  her 
heart  which  is  more  like  compas- 
sion than  sympathy.  And  when 
James  comes  next  day,  and  every- 
thing is  explained  and  settled,  I 
note,  with  some  amusement^  iJie 
subdued  and    doubtful   manner 
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^wHich  my  family  supports     'that  is  the  old  man  I  am  going 
r^  tomarryf 


ii{^i  ^t  me,  why,  I  can  afford  to 
^bJ  <^  I  not  f    I  even  think 


^^         .       , ,  Yes,  Freddy,  I  can  forgive  that» 

^ki^'  ^BOL I  not)    I  even  think  and  mach  besides;  for  was  it  not 

^»  V  T  ^dy  in  the  hall  as  he  from  your  infant   hands  that  I 

^ith  simnlated  naiveness,  if  received  my  precioos  '  valentine  'f 


JOHN  BULL  AND  HIS  DINNER. 


John  Bull  loves  of  all  things  his  dinner  the  best ; 
Should  you,  ladies,  desire  his  temper  to  test, 
Stay  and  chat  with  his  wife  five  minutes  too  long, 
When  dinner  is  served  to  the  sound  of  the  gong. 

For  men  must  eat,  though  women  may  weep. 
And  the  hostess  fair  you  dare  not  keep, 
For  sympathy  sweety  in  the  gloaming. 

He  strides  the  next  room  in  the  glow  of  the  fire, 

Increasing  his  pace  with  his  gathering  ire ; 

Then  hits  on  a  plan  that  the  creature  may  know, 

Though  deaf  to  the  gong,  that  he  means  her  to  go. 

For  men  must  eat^  though  women  may  weep, 
And  the  hostess  fair  you  dare  not  keep. 
For  sympathy  sweet,  in  the  gloaming. 

The  piano  he  strikes  with  murdering  chords, 
So  pregnant  with  meaning, '  A  Song  without  Words  f 
The  hostess  grows  pale ;  but  the  innocent  Mend 
Is  too  far  away  in  her  grief  to  attend. 

Yet  men  must  eat,  though  women  may  weep, 
And  the  hostess  fkir  you  dare  not  keep. 
For  sympathy  sweet,  in  the  gloaming. 

Three  minutes  past  five — 0,  the  soup  and  the  hare  ! 

Then  '  William  T  he  caUs  at  length  in  despair; 

His  card,  on  a  waiter,  with  compliments  sends; 

The  guest,  who  had  risen,  just  then  comprehends 

That  men  must  eat^  though  women  may  weep. 
And  the  hostess  fair  you  dare  not  keep, 
For  sympathy  sweet,  in  the  gloaming. 

Inside  the  church,  where  all  comers  may  see, 

A  notice  points  out  when  service  will  be  ; 

Why  not  hang  in  your  hall  the  hour  you  dine  1 

A  service  as  solemn,  if  not  so  divine  I 

For  men  must  eat,  though  women  may  weep, 
And  the  hostess  fdr  you  dare  not  keep. 
For  sympathy  sweet,  in  the  gloaming. 

B.  B. 
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It  is  necessary  to  promise  that, 
in  speaking  of  Sliakespeare's  two 
loves,  we  use  the  word  *  love '  in 
its  more  modem  and  ordinary 
sense.  This  requires  to  be  said, 
because  the  poet  himself,  in  his 
Sonnets,  applies  the  same  word  to 
a  very  intimate  male  friend,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  by 
and  by  to  speak.  But  the  *  two 
loves'  with  which  we  are  now 
mainly  concerned,  and  to  which 
the  title  we  have  chosen  must  be 
understood  to  refer,  are  Anne 
Hathaway  and  the  fascinating 
dark  lady  of  the  Sonnets.  Some 
of  the  problems  which  connect 
themselves  with  these  two  ladies 
are  about  as  difficult  as  those 
which  are  concerned  with  the 
relations  of  Dean  Swift  with 
Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Van- 
homrigh,  or,  to  use  the  poetical 
names  of  these  ladies,  Stella  and 
Vanessa. 

With  respect  to  Anne  Hatha- 
way in  relation  to  Shakespeare, 
the  first  unquestionable  fact  which 
meets  us  is  that,  in  I^ovember 
1582,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
granted  a  license  for  her  marriage 
to  him,  upon  once  asking  of  the 
banns.  One  probable  cause  for 
this  precipitancy  is  not  difficult 
to  discover ;  and  it  seems  not 
quite  unlikely  that  the  friends  of 
Anne  Hathaway  were  a  little 
afraid  lest  Shakespeare  should 
repent  of  his  bargain  if  too  much 
time  were  allowed.  The  fature 
poet  was  at  the  time  but  eighteen, 
while  his  intended  bride  was 
twenty-six.  No.  record  showing 
where  the  marriage  actually  took 
place  has  been  discovered,  though 
it  ig  said  that  tradition  points  out 


the  village  of  Luddington,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where  Shake- 
speare's former  schoolmaster  was 
curate.  As  to  Anne  Hathaway's 
antecedents,  we  know  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
yeoman  living  at  Shottery,  a 
hamlet  about  a  mile  from  Strat- 
ford, where  the  cottage  in  which 
he  dwelt  is  still  to  be  seen,  one 
of  the  few  undoubted  relics  con- 
nected with  our  great  poet.  But 
what  was  there  about  her  which 
could  fascinate  and  enchain  the 
soul  of  Shakespeare,  great  even  in 
its  youth  1  Was  she  fair  or  dark, 
a  blonde  or  a  brunette  1  Con- 
sidering what  the  poet  says  of  his 
second  love, 

^  In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted 
fair; 
Or,  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty^s  name,* 

it  is,  perhaps,  not  an  impro- 
bable conjecture  that  Anne  Hath- 
away was  fair.  But  still  we  have 
no  assured  basis  for  the  inference 
that  she  had  any  pretensions  to 
beauty.  Or,  if  she  had  such  pre- 
tensions, taking  into  account  the 
times  and  her  comparatively  hum- 
ble social  position,  it  may  well 
seem  a  little  strange  that  she  re- 
mained unmarried  at  so  late  an 
age  as  twenty-six.  Thence,  too, 
has  been  drawn  an  inference  un- 
favourable to  her  previous  cha- 
racter, an  inference  which  has 
been  looked  upon  as  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  of  far  greater  im- 
portance in  this  respect  than  her 
age,  that  her  Mher,  who  had 
died  five  months  before,  made  no 
provision  for  her  in  his  wilL 
*  Anne  Hathaway,'  says  Mr. 
Grant  White,  'was  passed  over 
without  mention  by  her  father, 
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who  yet  caiefolly  and  miButely 
nmembeied  all  but  one  of  his 
other  children.' 

Lookmg  at  the  disparity  of 
age— a  disparity  so  great  that 
Shakespeare's  future  bride  may 
eren  have  held  the  infant  poet 
in  her  arms — Mr.  Grant  White 
seems  to  think,  and  we  incline  to 
accept  his  view,  that  she  wooed 
Shakespeare  rather  than  was 
wooed  by  him.  And  in  hehalf  of 
such  a  Tiew  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  evidence  pointing  towards 
the  oonclasion  that  coyness  was 
not  much  more  attractive  to  Shake- 
speare than  it  was  to  Swift.  That 
the  subject  of  the  *  first  heir  of  his 
invention '  should  be  the  impor- 
tunate wooing  of  Adonis  by  Venus 
might  poseihly  be,  when  viewed 
alone,  not  very  conclusive ;  but, 
taken  together  with  the  general 
charactenstics  of  Shakespeare's 
long  array  of  female  characters 
and  heroines,  the  inference  which 
we  have  indicated  seems  scarcely 
to  be  resisted.  Let  the  reader 
think  of  the  poor  physician's 
daughter  Helena  in  All's  Well 
thai  Ends  Wdl,  pursuing  the  coy 
and  cold  Bertram  to  Paris,  and  of 
her  final  success  in  winning  the 
reluctant  object  of  her  love;  of 
Desdemona  instructing  Othello 
how  to  woo  her  : 

*  My  atory  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of 

Bbe  swore— in  faith  'twas  strange,  'twas 

passing  strange, 
Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful — 
ohewiah'd  she  had  not  heard  it;  yet  she 

wish'd 
That  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man : 

she  thankM  me; 
And  bade  me  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd 

T  1^      ^^* 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  stor^', 

And  that  would  woo  her.' 

let  the  reader  recollect  also 
how  Juliet  explained  her  freedom 
^m  coyness,  and  called  for  a 
declaration  of  love  from  Borneo : 

'  O  gentie  Romeo, 

II  thoB  doet  loTe,  pronounce  it  faithfully ; 


Or  if  thou  think*8t  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I U  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee 

nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  bnt  else,  not  for  the 

world, 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'ha- 

viour  light ; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more 

true 
Than  those  that  have  more  canning  to  be 

strange,'  ice. 

Then  there  is  the  charming 
Miranda  in  The  Tempest,  who  has 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  her 
supreme  admiration  for  Ferdinand, 
and  her  preference  of  a  straightr  ^ 
forward  offer  to  a  crafty  coyness : 

'  Hence,  bashful  cunning. 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence, 
I  am  your  wife,  ir  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid.' 

And  a  preference  for  straight- 
forwardness in  women  is  probably 
also  to  be  dlscemed  in  Hamlet's 
question  to  Ophelia,  'Are  you 
honest?'  when,  apparently  as  a 
stratagem  for  eliciting  a  renewed 
declaration  of  love,  she  offers  to 
return  the  'remembrances'  she 
had  received : 

'  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliver, 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I, 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 
Oph.  My  honoured  lord,  I  know  right 
well  you  did, 
And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath 

compos'd 
As  made  tbe  things  more  rich;    thdr 

perfume  lost. 
Take  these  again  ;  for,  to  the  noble  mind. 
Rich  gif  tH  wax  poor  when  givers  prove 

unkind. 
There,  mv  lord. 

Sam.  ila,  ha !  are  you  honest  f* 

We  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted tbe  evidence  which  might 
be  adduced  ;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  we  should  weary  out  the 
reader  if  we  were  to  tell  in  detail 
of  Julia  and  Silvia  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  ;  of  Portia 
and  Nerissa  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice ;  of  Isabella  and  Mariana 
in  Meamre  for  Measure  ;  and  of 
the  rest,  from  whose  portraiture 
in  various  ways  a  more  or  less 
similar  inference  might  be  drawn. 
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Bat  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether 
an  aveision  to  coyness  is  not  at 
least  usual  with  great  men.  One 
recollects  how  Horace  has  regis- 
tered his  dislike  of  women  who 
place  difficulties  in  their  lovers' 
way;  how  (Joethe,  after  endless 
flirtations,  married  a  woman  who 
probahly  would  have  been  thought 
less  eligible  than  any  he  bad  pre- 
viously met  with;  but  then  she 
had  no  coyness,  a  fact  which  the 
poet  thought  worthy  of  celebra- 
tion in  his  Roman  Elegies.  Per- 
haps the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
great  men  is  one  of  the  causes  for 
their  thus  diifering  from  their 
fellows.  But  the  ladies  are  no 
doubt  right  in  the  course  which 
they  usually  pursue.  The  chance 
of  an  offer  from  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Goethe,  or  a  Swift  is  too  remote 
to  be  considered,  while  '  common 
lovers,'  to  use  Swift's  expression, 
exist  by  the  million,  and  with 
reference  to  them  the  poet  is  no 
doubt  right : 

'  Love's  of  itself  too  sweet;  the  best  of  all 
Is  when  love's  honey  has  a  dash  of  gall.' 

Certainly  the  facts  known  with 
regard  to  Anne  Hathaway  tend 
to  show  that  she  was  by  no  means 
coy ;  and  the  evidence  of  Shake- 
speare's works  suggests,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  he  had  not  much 
liking  for  women  in  whom  this 
quality  was  conspicuous. 

But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  clrcuiufitances  preceding  Shake- 
speare's marriage,  was  the  union 
produetive  of  happiness?  This 
queation  Mr.  Grant  While  and 
others  E^iiswer  in  the  negative. 
*  ShakcBpeare's  works,'  says  the 
writer  jost  named,  'are  full  of 
paflsageSp  to  write  which,  if  he 
had  loved  his  wife  and  honoured 
her,  would  have  been  gall  and 
wormwood  to  his  soul ;  which,  if 
ho  had  loved  and  honoured  her, 
he  could  not  have  written.'  A 
passage   of  the   kind    to   which 


reference    is    probably  made     i« 
that  in  Twelfth  Niykt: 

<  Let  stili  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  hersdf ;  so  wears  she  to  him* 
So  sways  she  lev^  in  her  husband's  heaxt.* 

But  fairness  requires  us  to  note 
also  the  words  which  follow,  azud 
which  can  scarcely  be  made  to 
suggest  anything  unfavoural>le 
either  to  the  character  of  women 
in  general,  or  of  Anne  Hathaway 
in  particular : 


*  For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourseH 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  nnfinn  ; 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and 

worn 
Than  women's  are.' 

The  words  of  Hamlet,  *  Frailty,  tky 
name  is  woman,'  are  more  to  the 
point.  But  in  truth  evidence  of 
this  kind  is  of  little  value  unless 
drawn  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  works  found  to  agree  witk 
regard  to  the  matter  in  quea- 
tion;  and  such  evidence  Mr. 
Grant  White  has  certainly  not 
adduced. 

But  wh^t  are  we  to  say  about 
Shakespeare's  will,  and  the  be- 
quest of  the  *  second  best  bed '  to 
his  wifel  Does  not  such  a  be- 
quest indicate  a  difference  of  long 
standing,  and  one  which  remained 
even  to  the  endl  The  writer  just 
cited  observes  that  Shakespeare's 
will  was  concerned  with  many 
particulars  and  details;  with 
small  legacies  to  nephews  and 
nieces;  with  swords  and  rings 
left  as  mementoes  to  friends  and 
acquaintances;  yet,  as  originally 
drawn,  it  made  no  mention  of  bds 
wife,  her  name  appearing  only  in 
an  interlineated  addition ;  a  fcu^t 
which  conveys  the  impression  that 
his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  matter,  and  that  he  then 
thought  it  decent  not  to  leave 
the  mother  of  his  children  alto- 
gether unnoticed.  *The  lack  of 
any  other  bequest  than  the  furni- 
ture of  her  chamber  is  of  small 
moment  in*  comparison  with  the 
slight  shown  by  that  interlinea- 
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turn.  A  second  best  bed  might 
be  paned  over ;  but  what  can  be 
dooe with eeoond  beat  thoughts? 
And  second  best^  if  good  at  all, 
eeems  to  have  been  all  the 
thoughts  which  Shakespeare  gave 
her;  for  there  is  not  a  line  of 
his  writing  known  which  can  be 
regarded  as  addressed  to  her  as 
nuid  or  matron.  Did  ever  poet  thus 
slight  the  woman  that  he  loved, 
and  that^  too,  during  years  of 
separation  f .  As  to  Shakespeare's 
leaving  his  wife  at  Stratford,  as 
be  probably  did  when  he  came  to 
London,  Uiis  may  easily  have 
arisen  &om  the  requirements  of 
Shakespeare's  professional  posi- 
tion. Then,  as  to  the  will,  if 
Shakespeare  had  left  his  wife  en- 
tirely without  mention,  this  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply  that  she 
would  have  been  destitute;  for, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
late  Charles  Knight,  she  had  a 
^al  daim  upon  Shakespeare's 
property  which  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  secure  her  adequate  main- 
teoanee;  a  fact  which  Shake- 
speare may  be  presumed  to  have 
blown.  The  interlineation  is  not, 
however,  easily  got  rid  of,  nor  is 
its  effect  much  relieved  by  Shake- 
speare's anxiety  to  bestow  his  ef- 
^  generally  on  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter Susanna,  and  her  husband  the 
physician,  Dr.  HalL  But  it  is 
urged  that  the  notion  of  such  a 
difference  between  Shakespeare 
and  his  wife  as  that  supposed  is 
incompatible  with  the  tradition 
that  she  desired  to  lie  with  him 
in  death.  Such  a  tradition  has 
not,  however,  any  very  certain 
value,  even  though  in  fact  she  was 
^w"ifid  in  pretty  close  contiguity ; 
and  the  question  altogether  is 
one  which  will  probably  never  be 
solved. 

As  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
frttitSi  and  early  training  is  apt  to 
^▼«  a  permanent  impression  on 
^  duiracter,   something  might 


perhaps  be  inferred  as  to  Shake- 
speare's wife  if  we  had  any  satis- 
factory account  of  her  two  daugh- 
ters, who  seem  to  have  remained 
with  her  till  their  marriage.  It 
is  true  there  is  a  very  eulogistic 
epitaph  on  the  elder  daughter 
Susanna,  whom,  as  above  men- 
tioned, her  father  so  greatly  fa- 
voured. She  was  distinguished, 
it  would  seem,  not  only  by  intel- 
lectual excellence,  but  also  by 
piety  and  benevolence. 

*  Witty  above  her  seze ;  but  that's  not  all, 
Wiae  to  aalvation  was  good   Mistrees 

Hall: 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that ; 

but  this, 
Wholy  of  him  with  whom  she's  now  in 

bliase. 
Then,  ]>assenger,  hast  ne're  a  tear 
To  weepe  with  her  who  wept  with  all ; 
But  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  chere 
Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall  ? 
Her  lore  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread, 
Wlien  thou  hast  ne're  a  tear  to  sned.* 

And  no  doubt  Mrs.  Hall  may  have 
been,  probably  was,  benevolent, 
pious,  and  preeminently  witty, 
though  a  monumental  eulogy  may 
require  some  corroboratioxL  There 
has  been  unearthed,  however,  in 
the  archives  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  the  record  of  a  suit  for 
slander,  instituted  by  Dr.  Hall 
on  account  of  a  piece  of  scandal 
with  regard  to  his  wife  which  was 
being  circulated  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon  in  1613,  six  years  after  her 
marriage.  The  proceedings,  as 
they  are  stated  by  that  industri- 
ous and  distinguished  archseolo- 
gist  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips,  con- 
vey a  somewhat  unsatiB^actory 
impression,  notwithstanding  that 
the  trial  resulted  in  th»  victory 
of  Dr.  Hall  and  in  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  defendant.  It  is 
probable  that  Shakespeare  took 
a  very  keen  interest  in  the  issue 
of  the  proceedings.  He  may  have 
been  living  at  Stratford  at  the 
time,  and  either  with  or  near  his 
wife.  The  only  evidence  recorded, 
says  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips,  con- 
sisted in '  the  depositions  of  Boberi 
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Whatcot»  the  poet's  intimate 
Mend.'  This  Eobert  Whatcot, 
or  Whattoott,  was  in  fact  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  Shakespeare's 
will ;  and  one  cannot  quite  keep 
out  of  view  the  possibility  that 
Dr.  Hall  had  got  some  inkling  of 
the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare 
was  about  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  that  on  this  account 
he  may  have  been  yery  anxious 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both 
his  wife  and  with  Shakespeare. 
We  may  well  hope,  however,  that 
the  judgment  was  altogether  justi- 
fied by  the  facts,  and  that  Mrs. 
Hall  had  indeed  suffered  from 
slander, 

*  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ; 

whose  tongue 
Oatvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose 

hreath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth 

helie 
All  comers  of  the  world :  kings,  queens, 

and  states, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the 

grtive 
This  viperous  slander  enters.* 

With  respect  to  Shakespeare's 
second  love,  we  have  presented  to 
us  a  problem  of  a  chapter  very 
different  from  that  which  is  con- 
cerned with  Anne  Hathaway. 
First,  we  are  met  by  those  who 
deny  that  the  dark  lady  of  the 
Sonnets  had  any  tangible  terres- 
trial existence.  We  are  to  regard 
her  as  a  mere  allegorical  fiction 
denoting  'Dramatic  Art,  or  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  the  Bride  of 
the  Canticles,'  or — well,  after  this, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  not. 
But  this  kind  of  treatment  has  not 
satisfied  the  penetrating  scientific 
criticism  of  our  own  day;  and 
that  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  were 
substantially  based  on  facts  must 
be  maintained,  even  if  there  are 
inferences  which  thence  result  not 
quite  favourable  to  the  poet's 
character  from  a  certain  point  of 
view.  Professor  Dowden,  advo- 
cating this  view  in  his  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Sonnets,'  says  that  he 


is  thus  in  agreement  with  Words- 
worth, Sir  Henry  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Swinburne,  with  Francis  Victor 
Hugo,  with  Kreyssig,  Ulrici,  Ger- 
vinus,  and  Hermann  Isaac,  with. 
Boaden,  Armitage  Brown,  and 
Hallam,  with  Fumivall,  Spaldin^^ 
Bossetti,  and  Palgrave. 

While  of  the  complexion  or 
personal  attractions  of  Anne  Ha4ili- 
away  we  have  no  indication  what- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  lady  of  the 
Sonnets  had  a  dark  skin,  dark  eyes, 
and  dark  hair,  is  again  and  again 
set  forth : 

*My  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited,  and  they  monxners 
seem.* 

*  My  mistress*  eyes  are  nothing  like  the 

sun  ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips*  red  : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts 

are  don  ^ 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on 

her  head.' 

*  Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying 

nie, 
Knowing  thy  heart  tprments  me  with 

disdain,  • 
Have  put  on  block,  and  loving  mourners 

Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain.' 

Shakespeare  was  quite  aware, 
though  love  is  proverhially  hlind, 
that  the  lady  had  no  personal 
attractions ;  nor  was  he  charmed 
hy  a  soft  and  melodious  voice,  of 
which  it  has  been  said, 

'  Cupid  has  not,  in  all  his  quiver^s  choice. 
An  arrow  for  the  soul  like  a  soft  voice.* 

But  it  was  no  arrow  of  this  kind 
which  transfixed  the  heart  of  the 
poet: 

'  In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine 

eyes, 
Fpr  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note  ; 
But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they 

despise, 
Who,  in  despite  of  view,  is  pleased  to 

dote; 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongae*s  tune 

delighted ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  tabte,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  servinir 

thee.' 
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'  Tb«u  blind  fool.  Lore,  what  doet  thon  to 

mineeres, 
Hut  they  behold,  tnd  see  not  what  they 

see? 
Tkej  know  what  beanty  ia^  see  where  it 

let  what  the  best  is,  take  the  woiit  to 
be.' 

She  was  skilled,  indeed,  in 
toQchiiig  the  Tirginal,  a  musical 
iostnunent  which,  with  its  jacks, 
appears  to  have  been  the  piede- 
ces^r  of  the  spinet  and  of  the 
pianofoite  with  its  hammers  and 
keys: 

*  Hov  oft,  when  thou,  my  mnaiCi  mnsic 

pUyst, 
(poD  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion 

strands 
Wiih  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently 

sway'st 
The  wiryconeoid  that  mine  ear  oon- 

fonnds, 
D»)  I  envy  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kin  the  lender  inward  of  thy  hand? 
•  •  •  •    • 

Since  siacy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  bliss, 
Gire  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss.  * 

That  she  came  from  a  stratmn 
of  society  a  good  deal  higher  than 
tbt  associated  with  the  Hatha- 
way ftmily  is  likely  enough.  In 
fact  it  has  heen  thought  that  she 
famished  th^  original  whence 
Shakespeare  drew  his  portraiture  of 
Cleopatra.  That  she  had  been  more- 
over imfaithfol  to  her  former  love, 
and  that  in  relation  to  her  Shake- 
fP«tte  felt  himself  to  be  in  error, 
is  abimdantly  clear.  As  Frofes- 
KrBowden  has  said,  'Through 
her  no  calm  of  joy  came  to  him ; 
Us  liie  ran  quicker,  but  more 
troubled  through  her  spell,  and 
^  mingled  strange  bitterness 
with  its  waters.  Mistresd  of  her- 
»lf  and  of  her  art,  she  turned, 
▼hen  it  pleased  her,  from  the 
player  to  capture  a  more  distin- 
pushed  prize— his  friend.  For  a 
while  Shakespeare  was  kept  in 
^  toriore  of  donbt  and  suspi- 
cion; then  confession  and  tears 
were  offisred  by  the  youth.  The 
wound  had  gone  deep  iuto  Bhake- 
"peaie's  heart : 


**  Love  knows  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known 
injury." 

But^  delivering  himself  from  the 
intemperance  of  wrath,  he  could 
forgive  a  young  man  beguiled  and 
led  astray.' 

But  who  was  this  distinguished 
young  friend  of  Shakespeare's,  for 
whom  the  fascinating  dark  lady 
jilted  the  great  poetl  He  is  de- 
scribed as  *  a  man  right  fair,'  of 
great  personal  beauty,  and  of  vaxi- 
ous  mental  and  moral  excellences, 
Shakespeare's*  better  angel'  From 
the  135  th  Sonnet  it  is  clear  that  ' 
his  Christian  name  was  the  same 
as  Shakespeare's,  William.  His 
surname,  as  appears  from  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  first  edition  of  the 
*  Sonnets/  commenced  with  H. 
Of  the  fmggestions  which  have 
been  made  with  the  view  of  sup- 
plementing the  information  thus 
furnished,  the  only  one  which 
seems  at  all  worthy  of  attention 
is  that  which  identifies  Shake- 
speare's friend  with  the  young 
William  Herbert  who  subsequent- 
ly became  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
What  we  otherwise  know  of  him 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
being  concerned  in  such  an  epi- 
sode as  that  just  mentioned. 

As  to  the  name  of  the  dark 
enchantress,  we  cannot,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  haz- 
ard even  a  conjecture.  Still,  in 
these  days  of  untiring  research 
and  unexpected  discovery  it  is, 
perhaps,  saying  too  much  to  say 
confidently  with  Professor  Dow- 
den,  that  *We  shall  never  dis- 
cover the  name  of  that  woman 
who  for  a  season  could  sound, 
as  no  one  else,  the  instrument  in 
Shakespeare's  heart  from  the  low- 
est note  to  the  top  of  the  com- 
pass. To  the  eyes  of  no  diver 
among  the  wrecks  of  time  will 
that  curious  talisman  gleam.' 
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It  was  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Solferino.  The  French  regiments, 
which  had  amved  from  Milan 
during  the  day,  by  long  and  dusty 
loads,  under  a  broiling  sun,  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  were  encamped 
on  an  immense  plain,  shut  in  by 
a  chain  of  hilJs,  on  which  towered 
the  white  houses  of  the  tovm. 
Lightning,  playing  among  the 
leaden-coloured  clouds,  illumined 
at  intervalB  with  lurid  light  the 
battle-field  of  the  morrow.  No- 
thing else  lit  up  the  camp.  No 
fires  were  allowed,  as  a  measure 
of  prudence.  Not  a  song  nor  a 
sound  broke  the  ominous  silence 
of  that  stormy  night,  destined  to 
be  the  last  to  thousands  of  brave 
fellows,  who  slept  in  their  shelter- 
tents. 

All  were  not  asleep,  however. 
Besides  the  outposts  and  pickets, 
many  in  camp  were  wide  awake. 
Here  and  there  groups  of  men, 
lying  on  the  grass  around  their 
tents,  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  and 
discussed  the  probable  issue  of 
the  coming  battle.  A  game  was 
about  to  be  played  in  which  the 
stake  was  life  itself,  and  excite- 
ment with  some  prevailed  over 
physical  fatigue. 

In  the  middle  of  a  small  group 
of  officers,  who  talked  over  the 
chances  of  the  morrow,  was 
Colonel  Eugene  de  Yalmont,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons.  He  had  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  splendid  officers  in  his  own 
branch  of  the  service.  Although 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  be- 
loved in  the  regiment  by  officers 
and  men  alike,  and  deservedly  so. 
Towards  all  under  his  command 


he  displayed  the  most  rigid  justice, 
combined  with  a  pat^nal  care; 
and  in  sharing  with  his  men  the 
discomforts  of  the  campaign,  he 
attended  to  their  wants  before  his 
own. 

Colonel  de  Yalmont  appealed 
to  pay  but  little  attention  to  what 
was  said.  He  seemed  in  a  pro- 
found reverie,  as  he  bit,  rather 
than  smoked,  a  half-consumed 
cigar.  Turning  suddenly  to  his 
surgeon-major — a  veteran  iK^ith  a 
well-bronzed  face — he  said, 

*  Brisac,  do  you  believe  in  pre- 
sentiments V 

*  It  depends.  Colonel.  One  may 
have  them,  no  doubt ;  but  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  ever  realised  is 
another  matter.' 

'  You  look  upon  them  as  value- 
less, devoid  of  any  prophetic  im- 
portance T 

*  Quite  so.* 

'  Ah  I  It  is  true,  as  is  said, 
that  all  you  doctors  are  more  or 
less  Materialists.'  After  a  pause, 
he  added,  *  You  are  right,  perhaps; 
and  so  much  the  better.  There 
are  some  thoughts  which  should 
be  banished  on  the  eve  of  a  day 
like  what  to-morrow  promises  to 
be.' 

So  saying,  he  got  up,  and  added, 
'I  shall  turn  in,  and  get  some 
rest,  and  advise  you  all  to  do  the 
same.  In  a  few  hours  we  shall 
need  all  the  strength  we  can  com- 
mand.' 

One  by  one  the  group  broke  off, 
and  presently  there  were  left  onlj 
three  officers — the  major,  a  cap- 
tain, and  a  sub-lieutenant 

^  What  did  the  Colonel  mean  by 
presentiments  f  asked  the  younger 
of  them.     '  We  know  he  has  no 
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fe&r  aboat  to-morrow;  yet  his 
maimer  and  his  last  words,  to  saj 
the  least,  are  not  reassaring/ 

*Had  you  been  longer  in  the 
ngiment,  yonng  fellow,'  replied 
the  Major,  '  yon  wonld  know  that 
the  Colonel  periodically  gets  ''  the 
hlues  f  but  we  take  no  notice  of 
them.  They  soon  pass,  and  he 
becomes  himself  again.' 

'  But  what  is  tihe  canse  of  his 
recuning  depression  f 

'  The  canse  f  said  the  Captain. 
'  Why,  all  in  the  regiment  know 
the  canse.' 

'  Except  myself.  I  only  joined 
thiee  months  ago.' 

*  Well,  here  is  Brisac  back  from 
his  lounds.  He  can  tell  the  story 
heat.' 

The  surgeon-major,  being  ap- 
pealed to,  lay  down  upon  the 
grass,  lit  a  cigar,  and  said : 

'  In  1834,  De  Yalmont,  appoint- 
ed lieutenant  in  the  Chasseurs 
d'A^ue,  which  had  just  been 
raised,  landed  in  Algiers,  where 
I  was  assistant-surgeon  attached 
to  the  military  hospital  Though 
I  was  older  than  he,  we  soon 
stnick  up  an  acquaintance  that 
npened  into  friendship,  which 
time  has  not  impaired.  Eugene 
was  young,  good-looking,  and  a 
man  of  fiisonating  manners.  He 
came  of  a  distinguished  family, 
and  his  friends  kept  his  purse 
well  filled;  in  short,  he  could  get 
money  as  fast '  as  he  wished  to 
spend  it 

*  We  serred  three  years  together, 
when  De  Yalmont  got  leave  to 
exchange  and  return  to  France. 
His  mother  was  the  cause  of  this, 
for  she  had  in  view  for  him  a 
maroage  with  a  rich  heiress,  whose 
fortune  was  estimated  at  about 
one  million  francs.  Leaving  Al- 
giers would  have  been  all  plain 
Bailing,  except  for  bidding  "fare- 
well" to  a  certain  lady  called  La 
Seveiina^  a  datueuae  at  the  the- 
&tie.    In  ^>peaiance  she  was  de- 


cidedly handsome,  of  an  olive- 
coloured  complexion,  and  with 
raven-black  hair.  In  her  large 
expressive  eyes  and  in  her  finnly- 
cut  mouth  there  was  a  significant 
indication  of  determmation  which 
suggested  that  the  young  lady 
would  be  more  desirable  ds  a  Mend 
than  as  an  enemy.  She  said  she 
was  Italian,  having  been  bom 
at  Eome ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of 
her  nationality,  for  her  parents 
were  Bohemians,  who  travelled 
through  all  countries — ^rope-dan- 
cers by  profession. 

*  La  S^v6rina  had  conceived  for 
Eugene  a  passion  as  violent  as  it 
was  hopeless.  When  she  heard 
of  his  proposed  departure,  she 
was  wild ;  when  she  learned  the 
motive  for  it,  she  turned  a  demon. 
Failing  in  a  determined  attempt 
to  baulk  his  plans  by  stabbing  him 
with  a  stiletto,  she  assured  him 
with  her  last  words  that  she  would 
be  revenged.  De  Yalmont  laughed 
at  the  .threat.  I,  however,  took 
it  seriously— /wr«/i«  quid/xmina 
possit — ^and  determined  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  actions  of  the  young 
lady.  In  this  resolve,  however, 
I  was  foiled.  She  left  Algiers 
about  a  month  after,  and  I  never 
knew  what  became  of  her. 

'Nearly  four  years  had  passed 
since  Eugene's  return.  We  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence,  and 
I  learned  of  his  marriage  and  the 
birth  of  one  son,  whom  he  called 
Lucien.  He  kept  me  posted  up 
in  all  the  incidents  in  his  happy 
life,  and  continually  pressed  me 
to  exchange,  and  go  back  to 
France. 

'  At  length  I  got  appointed  to  a 
cavalry  regiment  quartered  in 
Paris,  and  left  Algiers  to  take  on 
my  new  dutie&  Landing  at  Mar- 
shes, I  put  up  at  the  Hdtel 
Gastellane,  where  the  iirst  names 
I  read  in  the  list  of  arrivals  were 
those  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
de  Yalmont.    We  met  with  joy 
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after  our  long  separation.  Eugene 
introduced  me  to  his  wife — a  lady 
as.  lovely  as  she  was  charming — 
and  showed  me  with  pride  his 
son—ra  fine  chubhy  child,  with 
curly  hair,  and  the  splendid  blue 
eyes  of  its  mother.  He  simply 
worshipped  this  boy — poor  fellow ! 
— and  his  life  and  soul  seemed 
wrapped  up  in  its  being  and  ex- 
istence. And  now,  as  to  the  sad 
sequel  to  my  tale ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  mystery,  and  you  can  judge  as 
LyfJUij  ^«U  as  I  if  it  w«»  the  handiwork 
or  not  of  La  S^v^rina. 

*  De  Valmont  was  on  leave,  and 
at  his  wife's  desire  they  were 
about  to  visit  Italy.  Not  to 
fatigue  the  child,  their  route  was 
mapped  out  in  short  stages.  They 
were  resting  two  days  at  Mar- 
seilles before  going  to  Genoa  by 
La  Comiche ;  so  I  decided  to  stay 
and  see  them  f>E, 

'  In  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival, 
as  the  weather  was  glorious,  little 
Lucien  was  sent  with  his  nurse 
down  to 'the  sea,  on  that  magnifi- 
cent beach  where  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  Prado  stands.  Two 
hours  after,  this  nurse  returned 
alone,  looking  like  a  mad  woman. 
The  eyes  were  starting  out  of  her 
head,  and,  sobbing  and  crying,  she 
threw  herself  at  the  Countess's 
feet,  and  said  she  had  lost»  the 
child^  Her  version  of  the  matter 
was  told  in  a  few  words.  She 
and  her  charge  were  playing  on 
the  beach,  where  they  were  at- 
tracted by  the  performance  of 
some  acrobats.  A  small  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  the  boy  was 
not  out  of  her  sight  for  half  a 
minute.  On  looking  round,  he 
was  gone ;  and  she  sought  him  in 
vain.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
sptffited  away.  She  called  his 
name  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and 
ran  up  and  down  the  beach  until 
exhausted.  Bystanders  who  heard 
her  cries  helped  her  in  the  search ; 
but  they  found — ^nothing.' 


*  Was  Lucien  drowned  f  asked 
the  Sub-Lieutenant. 

'  This  was  the  question  started, 
but  it  seemed  improbable  and 
well-nigh  impossible.  The  child 
could  only  toddle,  and  the  sea 
was  too  fiair  from  the  place  indi- 
cated by  the  nurse.  So  this  hy- 
pothesis was  given  up.  The 
police  considered  it  a  case  of  kid- 
napping, and  went  to  work,  but 
failed  to  find  a  clue.  They  search- 
ed for  weeks  through  all  the 
slums  of  the  city — the  low  quar- 
ters where  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lation congregate,  the  scum  of  the 
Mediterranean — but  with  no  suc- 
cess. A  description  of  the  child 
was  sent  to  every  consul,  with 
orders  to  make  full  inquiry.  De 
Yalmont  himself  obtained  special 
leave  of  absence  from  the  War 
Office,  and  spent  a  year  in  trying 
to  solve  the  mystery.  He  returned 
more  dead  than  alive  to  buiy  his 
wife,  whom  grief  had  killed. 

'  As  to  the  Colonel,  at  first  he 
had  serious  intentions  of  joining 
the  Trappists  and  retiring  from 
the  world.  But  hope  sustains 
him  still.  He  believes,  if  his  boy 
was  not  drowned,  that  Providence 
will  take  pity  on  him  and  yet  re- 
store him.  Vain  delusion !  But 
we  humour  him  in  his  hope.  He 
has  since  devoted  his  whole  life 
and  soul  to  his  regiment ;  but  the 
wound  at  his  heart  has  never 
healed,  and  when  it  breaks  out 
afresh  he  becomes. sad  and  sor- 
rowful, and  talks  about  presenti- 
ment. 

*La  S^v^rina,  I  believe,  has 
kept  her  word,  and  wreaked  a 
terrible  revenge !' 

Brisac  finished  his  story  and 
wished  all  good-night. 

*  We  have  six  hours  for  sleep, 
my  boys,  and  then —  1' 

•  On  the  morrow,  at  the  early 
hour  of  six  o'clock,  a  double  lise 
of  smoke  extended  jfor  a  distance 
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of  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
plain.  The  French  had  brought 
almost  all  their  guns  into  action. 
The  Austrian  batteries  posted  on 
the  opposite  hills  replied  with  a 
well-direclied  fire.  In  this  artil- 
kiy  dae),  which  lasted  for  some 
hours,  the  advantage  remained 
with  the  French.  The  snperioi- 
ity  of  the  Axutrian  position  was 
m<He  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  rifled  guns 
of  the  French,  which  were  first  em- 
ployed in  warfare  at  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Solferino.  The 
Axutiian  army  numbered  about 
170,000  men,  and  that  of  the 
aUies  nearly  150,000;  and  the 
fight  lasted  till  eight  in  the  even- 
ing. The  Emperor  Napoleon 
BominBlly  directed  the  operations 
of  the  French,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  also  in  person  on 
tiie  field.  The  carnage  was  fright- 
fol,  and  the  result  disastrous  to 
the  Austrians,  who  were  obliged 
tojekeat. 

At  three  o'dock  on  that  day — 
28id  June  1859— the  French 
were  formed  up  to  advance  under 
a  withering  musketry-fire  to  as- 
sault the  Tower  of  Solferino,  the 
key  of  the  enemy's  position. 
Mardial  Benedeck  then  called  on 
Ins  cavalry  to  make  a  supreme 
effort)  which,  had  it  been  suocess- 
ful,  would  have  changed  the  for- 
tonesof  the  day.  The  Austrian 
eavahy  were  massed  behind  a 
fimge  of  wood  which  effectually 
concealed  their  movements  from 
the  French.  Suddenly  they  were 
<een  to  emerge  from  their  shelter 
AQd  to  prepare  for  a  determined 
charge,  to  take  in  flank  those 
battalions  which  had  already 
leached  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
General  Niel  saw  the  danger,  and 
immediately  hurled  against  them 
the  Marguerite  division  of  ca- 
valry, in  which  De  Yfidmont's 
light  Dragoons  charged  in  the 
first  line. 


The  shock  was  terrific  !  To  the 
sharp  ring  of  musketry  and  the 
loud  roar  of  artillery  was  added 
the  clashing  of  horses  and  the 
clanking  of  sabres  as  they  crossed. 
The  elements  contributed  to  swell 
the  frightful  storm  of  war.  Peals 
of  thunder  bellowed  forth,  and 
vivid  lightning  played  over  the 
ghastly  sight  beneath. 

It  was  after  the  delivery  of 
the  charge  *home'  that  Colonel 
de  Yalmont  suddenly  saw  rise  be- 
fore him  about  a  dozen  hussars, 
in  whiter  of  the  Archduke  Al- 
brecht's  regiment.  Led  by  a 
young  lieutenant  with  fair  hair 
and  a  budding  moustache,  they 
sabred  the  French  dragoons  with 
maniacal  fury,  making  their  way 
through  them  like  a  cannon- 
ball.  With  one  bound  of  his 
horse  the  Lieutenant  was  at  the 
Colonel.  De  Valmont  saw  his 
sabre  flash  as  he  raised  it  to  cut 
him  down.  He  had  only  time  to 
pull  the  trigger  of  his  pistol,  and 
the  Austrian  fell  killed  by  a  bullet 
in  the  forehead. 

At  the  end  of  the  engagement. 
Colonel  de  Yalmont,  returning  to 
camp,  passed  over  the  scene  of 
the  conflict.  Thfe  body  of  the 
Lieutenant  still  lay  there  on  its 
back.  A  thin  trickle  of  blood 
marked  the  spot  of  the  bullet- 
wound.  The  face  of  the  young 
officer  was  as  calm  and  placid  as 
a  chUd  asleep.  De  Yalmont  gazed 
at  him  with  profound  emotion. 
A  few  yards  off  some  dismounted 
men  were  guarding  Austrian  pri- 
soners^ amongst  whom  was  an 
officer  of  Albrecht's  Hussars. 
Pointisg  to  the  dead  body,  the 
Colonel  asked, 

'  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  that  brave  fellow  f 

'Karl  Gottfried,*  was  the  an- 
swer. 

One  month  after  the  peace  of 
Yillafranca,  Eugene  de  Yalmont 
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letorned  to  Paris  with  the  army 
of  Italy,  where  he  found  the  fol- 
lowing letter  awaiting  his  arrival : 

'  Milan,  6th  August  1859. 

*  My  dear  old  Friend,— You  know 
that  I  am  still  at  the  Military 
Hospital  here,  where  I  shall  re- 
main until  all  our  wounded  are 
removed.  They  brought  in  the 
other  day  several  marauders  caught 
by  our  men  rifling  the  dead ;  and 
on  some  of  them,  who  tried  to 
escape,  they  fired.  Amongst  them 
was  an  old  woman  disguised  as  a 
man.  A  bed  was  found  for  her, 
as  she  was  on  the  point  of  death. 

*  I  offered  my  services  to  dress 
her  wound,  and  judge  of  my 
amazement  when  I  heard  her  say, 
"You  don't  remember  me,  Dr. 
Brisac.  I  am  La  S^v^rina."  Under 
the  withered  features  of  the  wo- 
man I  recognised  your  former 
acquaintance  in  Algiers.  By  what 
series  of  misfortunes  she  came  to 
be  a  despoiler  of  the  dead  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  explain.  Enough 
to  know  that  before  dying  she 
allowed  the  priest  to  communicate 
a  part  of  her  confession,  and,  as  I 
have  for  long  thought,  she  it  was 
who  stole  Lucien  at  Marseilles ! 

'After  a  host  of  adventures, 
which  I  shall  tell  you  later  on, 
poverty  compelled  her  to  abandon 
the  child  at  Vienna.  She  left  it 
to  the  charity  of  the  landlord 
where  she  lodged — No.  20  Rosen- 
strasse — and  never  heard  of  the 
boy  after.  This  address  will  give 
you  some  trace.     Apply  at  once 


to  the  Austrian  Embassy. — Toui 
h  tot,  Brisac' 

Mad  with  joy,  the  Colonel  ran 
to  the  Embassy  and  explained  the 
object  of  his  mission.  For  a  fort- 
night after,  which  seemed  to  him 
a  lifetime,  he  lived  in  a  fever  of 
suspense,  and  was  going  to  bed 
one  night,  when  his  valet  brought 
him  an  official  letter,  with  a  lajrge 
red  seal  bearing  the  Austro-Hun- 
ganan  arms.    He  read  as  follows : 

'Monsieur  le  Comte, — I  am 
instructed  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  inform  you,  in 
answer  to  your  inquiries,  that  the 
child  abandoned  in  Vienna,  at  the 
address  given,  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember 1846,  was  adopted  by  a 
benevolent  gentleman.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Military  School  of 
Olmiitz,  which  he  left  last  year 
with  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant 
Posted  to  S.A.T.  the  Archduke 
Albrecht's  regiment  of  Hussars, 
he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  ^ol- 
ferino.  He  bore  the  name  of  his 
adopted  father,  Karl  Gottfried.' 

One  hour  afterwards  the  valet 
entered  the  Colonel's  room,  and 
found  him  sitting  in  his  chair. 
His  face  was  deadly  white.  His 
eyes,  dilated  and  immovable,  were 
fixed  upon  the  fatal  letter. 

The  servant  touched  him  lightly 
on  the  shoulder,  and  his  master 
dropped  motionless  on  the  floor. 

He  was  dead ! 

A.  A.  D.  l'bSTRANGE. 


POLITICAL  NICKNAMES. 


NiPOLEON  I.  has  been  made  the 
reputed  father  of  many  apt  and 
ftloQwd,  but  otherwise  fatherless, 
sayings  on  all  conceivable  subjects, 
fiom  war  upwards  to  Christianity. 
And  one  of  his  aptest  and  shrewd- 
est sayings  (if  he  ever  said  it) 
touches  upon  the  subject  of  this 
paper : '  Nicknames  should  never 
be  despised ;  it  is  by  such  names 
manlrind  are  governed.'  *  What's 
in  a  namef  may  often,  though 
not  always,  be  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion ;  bat  *  What's  in  a  nickname)' 
would  .be  a  question  betraying  no 
slight  ignorance  of  history  and 
sociology.  *A  good  name  will 
wear  out,' says  Zimmermann;  *a 
bad  name  may  be  turned ;  a  nick- 
iiame  lasts  for  ever.'  *  Nicknames,' 
Bays  Sam  Slick,  <  stick  to  people, 
uidihe  most  ridiculous  are  the 
most  adhesive.'  Even  an  ordinary 
proper  name,  if  the  enunciation 
or  recollection  of  it  evokes  a 
g^le  or  a  groan,  will  stamp  more 
or  less  deeply  the  owner's  history. 
I^he  parents  who  christen  their 
sons  Ebenezer  or  Jeremiah — those 
bideoosSnglish  distortions  of  the 
e^iphonious  Semitic,  transplanted 
^oties  which  refuse  to  assimilate 
themeelves  to  an  alien  soU— 
o^lit  to  be  reminded  of  Sterne's 
warning  to  godfathers,  <  Don't 
^ioodemns  a  man  into  nothing.' 
And  then  the  surname  of  Two- 
P^iny !  Nicodemus  Twopenny 
cotttidns  within  itself  all  the  re- 
^Qttite  elements  of  a  contemptu- 
ous and  irritatiDg  nickname. 

It  has  been  shrewdly  observed 
that  no  man  weighted  with  the 
name  of  Pig  conid  ever  be  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Fig  is  another  name  which  is  as 
good  as  a  nickname ;  it  is  a  nick- 
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name  ready  made,  even  when  de- 
spairingly spelt  with  the  g  doubled ; 
it  may,  therefore,  be  cited  as  an- 
other illustration  of  the  tyranny 
of  nicknames.  In  the  face  of 
such  an  inexorable  sociological 
law.  Pope  Sergius  11.  showed 
himself  a  wise  man.  He  was  the 
first  Pope,  we  are  told,  to  take 
another  name  in  the  place  of  his 
own;  and  well  he  might.  His 
ancestral  name  wa^,  being  inter- 
preted, Hogsmouth, '  a  name  that 
scarcely  chimed  well  with  apos- 
tolical succession  or  the  pomp  of 
the  Papal  chair.'  But  Sergius  II. 
was  iimocuousness  it«elf,  and 
offered  no  handle  to  the  blas- 
pheming adversary.  Not  so  the 
name  given  to  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
ridicule  cast  by  the  nation  upon 
that  long-lingering  body  would 
never  have  proved  so  keen  and 
80  destructive  bat  for  the  nick- 
name of  the  *  Bump/  and  for  the 
speakership  of  £arbones,  the 
leather-seller,  and  his  tempting 
metamorphosis  into  Barebones. 
Schoolboys  are  seldom  wide  of 
the  mark  with  the  nicknames 
they  fliug.  There  are  school  nick- 
names that  dog  the  boy  and  man 
through  life  like  his  own  shadow, 
continually  affecting,  and  often 
mischievously  caricaturing,  the 
conception  of  his  character.  The 
most  effective,  imperious,  and  ad- 
hesive of  these  are  not  drawn 
directly  from  any  one  physical 
or  mental  idiosyncrasy,  but  rather 
embrace  the  whole  being  of  the 
individuality  in  question — ^how, 
we  should  be  puzzled  eacactly  to 
define.  Such  a  name  is  *  Bodger.' 
A  certain  boy,  known  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  was  called  at  school,  and 
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is  to  this  day  called,  Bodger.  Ko 
other  name,  I  am  told,  within 
the  power  of  man  to  invent 
could,  with  closer  accuracy  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  finer 
subtlety,  have  expressed  the 
whole  nature,  moral,  mental,  and 
physical,  of  that  indescribable 
boy.  A  message  one  day  delivered 
in  my  Mend's  hearing — *I  say, 
Btumpy,  tell  Bodger  to  look 
sharp  '-^introduces  us  to  a  nick- 
name, '  Stumpy '  to  wit,  of  a  class 
far  inferior  to  our  modd.  Stumpy 
was  obviously  so  denominated 
because  of  his  short  and  thickset 
physical  configuration ;  but  Bod- 
ger has  an  unutterableness  about 
it  which  exalts  it  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  schoolboy  nicknames  : 
no  wonder  that  that  unfortunate 
boy  is  Bodger  still. 

And  in  a  greater  and  wider 
world  than  the  schoolboy  world 
a  nickname  has  been  sometimes  a 
buttress,  sometimes  a  battering- 
ram,  sometimes  helping  to  prop, 
sometimes  helping  to  overturn 
measures,  men,  movements,  or 
parties  in  the  State.  For  all  nick- 
names are,  of  course,  not  evil 
names.  The  word  itself  is  neutral. 
It  has  nothing  derivatively  in 
common  with  the  monosyllable 
of  Satanic  acceptation,  which  is 
the  NekeUf  or  Nekkmi^  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  north,  the  prince  of 
the  kelpies  or  water- wraiths. 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  come 
from  nuckt  a  sly  wink  or  scoff ; 
or  from  the  French  nique,  a  sign 
of  contempt;  or  from  the  Ger- 
man Tieckerif  to  tease;  or  even, 
from  the  neutral  word  nick,  so  as 
to  mean  the  exacty  truth-hitting 
name,  as  we  speak  of  the  nick  of 
time — ^a  usage,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  German  knick^  a  crack, 
and  connected  with  nicken,  to 
wink.  Nichna/me  is  nothing 
more  than  ehe^na'me^  the  n  at  the 
beginning  being  only  the  linger- 
ing consonant  of  the    indefinite 


article ;  just  as  nugget  is  derived 
from  'an  ingot.'  Eke  is  still 
used  in  the  north  for  an  addition 
to  a  beehive;  and  eke-name  ia, 
correspondingly,  an  additional 
name,  or,  to  use  another  expres- 
sion of  double  meaning,  a  by- 
Tvame,  Anyhow,  whether  the 
etymology  of  nickname  gives  us 
a  loophole  for  a  good  sense  or  not^ 
it  is  quite  certain  that  many  nick- 
names have  been  originated  by 
friends,  or,  at  any  rate,  have 
in  the  end  been  willingly  adopted 
by  Mends,  and  even  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  nicknamed  them- 
selves. But,  good  or  bad,  kindly 
or  satirical,  adopted  or  eschewed, 
they  have  had  their  poWer.  It  is 
a  mere  commonplace  to  say  that 
much  of  the  personal  ascendency 
of  Palmerston  and  Disraeli — es- 
pecially with  those  people  (and 
they  are  the  majority)  who  do 
not  look  very  deeply  for  excel- 
lences or  for  defects — was  due  to 
the  familiar  half-affectionate  so-  • 
briquets  of  *  Pam '  and  *  Dizzy.'  The 
'  Cave  of  Adullam,'  and  the  *  Skye 
terrier'  that  took  refuge  therein, 
with  the  hair  that  confused  and 
confounded  head  and  tail,  were 
happy  thoughts  by  which  Mr. 
Bright  pilloried  the  leaders  of 
that  secession  and  lijnited  the 
scope  of  their  influence :  to  adapt 
a  line  of  Mr.  Calverley's  in  one 
of  his  Fly-UcvoeSy 

*  Thus  he  curtailed  the  already  cur-tailed 
cur.* 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Holyoake,  in  adapting 
and  applying  the  name  of  'Jingo' 
from  the  music-hall  doggerel,  did 
considerable  damage  at  the  poll- 
ing-booth to  the  party  so  described; 
though,  if  recent  speeches  be  a 
sign,  chivalrous  Jingoes  are  al-* 
ready  triumphing  in  the  title,  as 
denoting  pluck  and  patriotism. 
Farther  back  in  our  history,  the 
ecdesiaBtical    oath    proposed  by 
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Land  in  the  Oonyocation  of  1640 
—an  oath  to  be  imposed  on  all 
the  cleigy,  and  on  many  of  the 
laitjr  likewise — received  its  coup 
de  ffrdce  at  the  liands  of  a  nick- 
name. A.  B.  and  C.  D.  were  to 
swear  that  they  would  never 
'consent  to  any  alteration  in  the 
govemment  of  thel  Church  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, et  cetera,'  This  innocent 
et  cetera  was  the  death  of  it.  No 
man  in  his  senses  could  have  sup- 
posed that  the  et  cetera  was  big 
with  hidden  and  treacherous  pur- 
pose, or  that  it  was  intended  for 
any  other  end  than  to  avoid  the 
wearisome  catalogue  of  subordin- 
ate ecclesiastical  offices.  But  be- 
neath the  et  cetera  lurked,  it  was 
said,  the  cloven  hoof.  It  was  de- 
nonnced  as  a  snare  and  a  pitfall, 
as  the  'entrance  into  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  perjury.'  The  result  of 
the  popular  agitation  was  that, 
though  Convocation  passed  the 
oath  in  May,  its  operation  was  sus- 
pended in  the  following  August ; 
and  finally,  under  the  now  his- 
torical nickname  of  the  *Et  Cetera' 
oath,  it  collapsed  amid  a  univer- 
sal detestation,  which  the  nick- 
name had  done  not  a  little  to 
aggravate.  Perhaps  small  harm 
came  of  the  collapse;  but  such 
collapses  have  not  always  left  the 
W7  politic  *not  a  penny  the 
vone.'  The  eminent  serviceable- 
&«B3  of  a  telling  nickname  has 
never  escaped  the  keen  watchful- 
Dees  of  that  party  which  has  al- 
ways striven  to  repress  popular 
and  pro^ssive  movement  in  any 
fonn.  They  have  frequently  been 
able  to  cast  upon  genuine  re- 
formers the  odium  of  some  revo- 
lutionary or  communistic  project, 
and  thus,  tarring  good  and  bad 
^th  the  same  brush,  secure  their 
o(Hnmon  unpopularity  and  com- 
mon suppression.  It  was  so  with 
^^  LoUiirds.  This  word—which 
^  probably  connected  with  our 


'word  ^  lull,'  signifying,  therefore, 
people  who  sing  softly,  chanting, 
canting  people,  and,  consequently, 
idle  babblers — was  known  in  the 
Netherlands  before  it  came  over 
to  England,  and  was  there  ap- 
plied to  the  Franciscan  recusants 
who  separated  themselves  firom 
the  medisBval  ChurclL  Wyclif*8 
followers  received  the  same  nick* 
name,  probably  because  they  look- 
ed like  an  offshoot  of  the  same 
movement.  But  they  were  known 
also  as  *  Bible-men,'  because  the 
Bible  was  their  standard  and 
study.  And  Wyclif  was  purely 
an  ecclesiastical  reformer.  It 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  that  the 
Pope  should  extort  money  from 
and  through  the  Church  to  the 
amount  of  five  times  the  king's 
revenue;  and  that  the  social  in- 
terference of  the  everywhere  pre- 
dominant clergy,  their  selfishness 
and  avarice,  their  indolence  and 
vice,  deplored  by  Piers  Plough- 
man, satirised  by  Chaucer,  should 
destroy  their  moral  influence  with 
the  people.  His  contention  that 
Church  temporalities  belonged  to 
the  nation,  and  might  be  used  for 
national  purposes ;  his  desire  that 
they  should  be  voluntarily  aban- 
doned, and  that  the  Church  should 
return  to  its  original  poverty,  met 
with  a  s^sitiveneas  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  which  was  natural, 
if  not  altogether  unworldly.  At 
the  outset,  Wyclif's  efforts  found 
seconders,  from  not  very  disinter- 
CHted  motives,  in  John  of  Gaunt 
and  a  party  of  the  barons;  and 
for  a  while  the  Papal  bulls  and 
clerical  law-courts  were  powerless 
to  stem  the  agitation.  But,  mean- 
while, a  socialistic  movement  was 
gradually  rising  to  the  surface, 
and  soon  the  insurrection  of  the 
peasants  broke  out,  with  Wat 
Tyler  at  their  head.  The  com- 
mon danger  to  property  quickly 
united  clergy  and  barons;  and 
the  clerical  party,  more  especially 
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the  friars,  seizing  their  oppor- 
tunity, charged  Wyclif  ^ith  being 
a  'sower  of  strife  between  serf 
and  lord/  and,  with  subtle  and 
ingenious  confusion,  branded  so- 
cial and  ecclesiastical  agitator 
alike  with  the  name  of  Lollard, 
just  as  in  later  days  Eevolutionist 
has  been  sometimes  made  synony- 
mous with  Eadical.  Hence  it 
happened  that  Wyclif's  attempt 
at  Church  reformation  was,  for  the 
time,  utterly  futile;  for  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Eeformation 
under  Henry  VIII.  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  work  of  Wyclif, 
though  in  all  probability  that 
Beformation  was  effected  with  the 
greater  ease  because  the  leaven  of 
his  teaching  had  not  entirely  lost 
its  power.  But  the  eflfect  which, 
for  the  nonce,  the  clerical  nick- 
name produced  upon  the  popular 
conception  of  a  Lollard  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  the  Lollard  mar- 
tyr, is  reproduced  by  Shakespeare, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  in  the 
character  of  the  blatant,  thiev- 
ing, cowardly,  debauched  Sir  John 
Falstaff.  To  this  not  altogether 
accidental  confusion  of  the  re- 
ligious, social,  and  political  in  the 
nickname  of  Lollard  may  be  in 
part  assigned  the  subsequent  ex- 
tinction of  the  Lollards  as  a  party ; 
an  extinction  brought  to  a  climax 
when  the  war-fever  of  Henry  V.*s 
reign  enlisted  even  the  common 
people  against  the  Bible-men,  who 
held,  as  they  averred  in  their 
petition  to  Parliament,  that  'all 
wars  were  against  the  principles 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  were 
but  murdering  and  phindering  the 
poor  to  win  glory  for  kings.* 

This  short  and  sure  way  with 
political  opponents,  tersely  sum- 
med up  in  the  old  proverb,  *  Give 
a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him,' 
is  part  and  parcel  of  that  political 
calumny  which  is  so  sarcastically 
recommended  by  the  eighteenth- 


century  German  Jesuit,  Busenz- 
baum,  on  the  ground  that  'nn- 
questionably  the  calumniator  'will 
always  find  a  great  number  of 
persons  inclined  to  believe  him  or 
to  side  with  him.'  '  It  therefore 
follows,'  continues  Busembaum  (as 
quoted .  by  the  elder  Disraeli), 
•  that  whenever  the  object  of  such 
calumnies  is  once  lowered  in  credit 
by  such  means,  he  will  soon  lose 
the  reputation  and  power  founded 
on  that  credit,  and  sink  under  the 
permanent  and  vindictive  attacks 
of  the  calumniator.'  'These  are 
the  politics  of  Satan,'  adds  Dis- 
raeli; and  among  the  tools  of 
such  Satanic  politicians,  none  has 
a  sharper  edge  than  your  calum- 
nious nickname. 

Where  the  stream  of  party  spirit 
runs  highest,  there  will  be  found 
the  scum  of  nicknames  lying  thick- 
est, as  the  uppermost  token  of  the 
flood.  We  need  not  therefore  be 
surprised  to  hit  upon  nicknames 
in  profusion  in  the  days  of  the 
^Great  Eebellion,'  that  'struggle 
of  men '  (as  Carlyle  calls  it)  '  in- 
tent on  the  real  essence  of  things, 
against  m^n  intent  on  the  sem- 
blances and  forms  of  things.*  The 
scorn  and  rancour  of  that  crisis 
have  bequeathed  us  the  names, 
but  have  generally  left  their  pa- 
rentage obscure ;  there  the  names 
are,  we  know  not  how :  like  Topsy, 
they  seem  to  have  *growed.'  The 
two,  for  example,  destined  to  the 
widest  celebrity  of  all,  we  cannot 
with  any  certainty  run  to  earth. 
Boundhead  and  Cavalier,  so  gener- 
ally accepted  afterwards  as  the 
names  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  were  doubtless  originally 
anything  but  savoury  to  those  at 
whom  they  were  flung.  The  story 
of  the  *  Church  and  King '  party, 
that  the  Parliamentarians  cut  their 
hair  short  because  they  thought 
long  hair  about  the  ears  hindered 
the  sound  of  the  Word  fifom  reach- 
ing the  heart,  appears  to  be  a 
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joke.    It  IB  true,  of  conrse,  that 
to  some  minds  there  was  an  indis- 
solable  alliance  between  cropped 
hair  and  the  beauty  of  holiness ; 
for  Lucy  Hutchinson  tells  us  that 
the  magni6cent  locks  which  float- 
ed on  her  husband's  shoulders 
prejudiced  his  religious  reputation 
with  the  'godly  of  those  days.' 
But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  round  heads    were    by   no 
means  universal ;  medallions  and 
oOrpaintings  of  the  period  prove 
that  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  in 
the  good  company  not  only  of 
many  excellent  Puritans,  but  also 
of  the  Protector  himself.     The 
solution    seems  to   be  that  the 
ehort-haired  apprentices  'forming 
the  London  Trainbands,  which 
were  the  nucleus  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  furnished  the  high- 
metUed  Royalist  gentleman  with 
a  convenient  sneer.     The  appren- 
tices had  rejected  the  ^  unloveli- 
neas  of  love-locks,'  as  Gardiner 
phrases  it;  and  to  class  Parlia- 
mentarians like  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  6ir  Thomas  Fairfsa  as  Round- 
heads, that  is,  as  belonging  to 
*the  'prentice    lot' — *the  mob, 
don't  you  know,'  as  the  Cavaliers' 
dull  and  dainty  successors  might 
express  it — ^was  no  doubt  a  sweet 
morsel    upon    the    gentlemanly 
tongoe;   ihe    same    gentlemanly 
tongue  that  seized  the  opportunity 
of  representing  the  religion  of  the 
Puritans  as  cant,  by  coining  for 
the  Parliamentarian  leaders  names 
like  Sergeant  Bind-their-kings-in- 
chains  and   Captain   Hew-Agag- 
in-pieces  -  before  -  the  -  Lord.    The 
apprentices  retorted  with  'Cava- 
lier,' a  nickname  that  carried  with 
it  an  evil  odour,  as  recaUing  the 
biBggadocio,    the    idleness    and 
looseness  of  military  life.    Shake- 
speare had  already  recognised  this 
connotation  in  the  word,  when,  in 
Pericles,  speaking  of  the  pure- 
aouled  Manna,  he  makes  one  of 
his   abandoned    characters    say, 


'She'll  disfumish  us  of  all  our 
cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  swear- 
ers priests;'  and  a  part  of  that 
connotation  still  lingers  about  our 
word  '  cavalierly.'    The  more  ex- 
alted sense  is,  of  course,  connected 
with  'cavalry'  and  'chivalry,'  and 
arises  in  all  probability  from  the 
cavalry  always  having  been  the 
service  specially  associated  with 
aristocracy  or  wealth,   or  both. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that,  in  The 
Merry   Wives    of  Windsor^    the 
ranting  tipsy  host  of  the  Garter 
applies    it    to  Justice  Shallow : 
*  How  now,  bully  rook!    Thon'rt 
a  gentleman:   cavalero-justice,  I 
say.'    Thus  'cavalier'  easily  ac- 
quired the  sense  in  which  Suck- 
ling, among  others,  uses  it — that 
of  brave,  noble,   and   generous. 
But    the    gallant    high -mettled 
gentlemen  who  rode  horses  for 
King  Charles  had  other  qualities 
or  disqualiflcations  of  wluch  the 
honest  apprentice  was  well  aware, 
and  hence  the  appellation  leaned 
to  the  bad  side  in  popular  accept- 
ation tin  the  Royal  house  came 
once    again    into    the   national 
fSeiyour,  and  the  Royalists  them- 
selves received  the  old  nickname 
with  open  arms,  the  evil  sense 
being  altogether  overwhelmed  in 
the  intoxicating  joys  of  the '  bless- 
ed Restoration.'  Till  within  recent 
years  the  king's  side  was  in  pos- 
session of  what  was  called  the 
history  of  that  period ;  and  there- 
fore   it    is    not   surprising  that 
while  an  'old  Cavalier  family'  is 
a  family  to  which  men  have  been 
proud  to  trace  themselves,  descent 
from  an  '  old  Roundhead  family ' 
will   never   perhaps   be    strictly 
fashionable,  though  the  researches 
of  such  as  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and 
Gardiner  have  rescued  it  from  the 
old  contempt 

These  nicknames  were  sup- 
planted during  the  reign  of  the 
'Merry  Monarch' — ^the  monarch 
who,  for  all  serious-minded  Eng- 
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lishmen,  has  made  '  merry'  almost 
a  nickname  of  ill-oi|ien ;  for  they 
may  truly  say,  'Is  any  merry? 
Let  him  not  be  as  the  second 
Charles.'  He  has  given  the  attri- 
bute a  permanent  twist  quite  as 
momentous  and  irrevocable  as  his 
-wiseacre  grandsire  James  I.  gave 
to  the  name  of  Solomon.  What 
Charles's  friend  Rochester  wrote 
of  him  by '  way  of  antedated  epi- 
taph is  well  known : 

*  Here  lies  our  gracious  lord  the  King, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on: 
He  never  said  a  foolish  things 
He  never  did  a  wise  one.* 

But  what  the  same  Rochester 
wrote  in  bitterer  strain,  and,  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  handed  to 
his  master  in  mistake  for  another 
epigram,  is  not,  I  fetncy,  so  com- 
monly quoted  : 

*  What  can  there  be  in  kings  divine? 
The  most  are  wolves,  goats,  sheep,  or 

swine. 
If  such  things  are  by  God  appointed, 
The  devil  may  be  the  Lord^s  anointed.' 

This  stanza,  be  it  remembered, 
was  written  in  what  Archbishop 
Trench  terms  *one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  periods  of  English 
history.'  Well,  in  the  time  of 
the  Eestoration,  the  nicknames 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  were 
supplanted  by  Whig  and  Tory. 
Their  birth,  like  that  of  Jeames 
Yellowplush,  is  *wrop  up  in  a 
mystery.'  We  know  from  Roger 
North's  ExaToen^  which  contains 
a  lively,  but  not  very  impartial, 
account  of  the  origin  of  these 
nicknames,  that  the  opponents  of 
Charles  and  the  Court  in  the 
matter  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  succes- . 
sioD,  were  called  Exclusioners, 
Petitioners,  True  Blues*  (in  satiri- 
cal allusion  to  their  claim  to  be 
the  only  true  Protestants),  and 

•  Thedtyof  Coventry  was  celebrated 
for  its  dyes  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  for  the  fastness  of  its 
le ;  whence  came  the  phrase,  *  As  true 
Coventry  blae,'  and  the  shorter  epitJiet, 
sbloe.' 


BiAningham  Protestants,  or  Bir- 
minghams,  because  of  the  *  false 
groats  counterfeited '  in  that  hiB- 
toric  town ;  while  the  King's  sup- 
porters were  assailed  as  Anti- 
Exclusioners,  Abhorrers  (that  is. 
of  the  right  of  petition),  Tantivies 
(or  men  riding  post-haste  to  Rome), 
and  Anti-Birminghams.  Einally, 
the  popular  party — who,  accord- 
ing to  North,  were  the  aggressors 
in  oppro})rious  words,  and  had 
quite  a  year's  start  of  the  3weetly 
'passive'  Loyalists — observed  that 
tlie  Duke  favoured  Irishmen;  and 
'  all  his  friends  were  straight  be- 
come *' Irish,"  and  so  "wild  Irish," 
thence  ",Bogtrotters,"  and,  in  the 
copia  of  the  factious  language,  the 
word  "Tory"  was  entertained, 
which  signified  the  most  despic- 
able savages  among  the  wild  Irilsh ; 
and  being  a  vocal,  clever,  sound- 
ing word,  readily  pronounced,  it 
kept  its  hold,  and  took  possession 
of  the  foul  mouths  of  the  Faction  ; 
and  everywhere,  as  those  men 
passed,  we  could  observe  them 
breathe  little  else  but  "Tory," 
together  with  Oaths  and  Damni^ 
tion.'  £ut  presently,  after  some 
months  of  execration  and  con- 
tempt, 'as  a  parcel  of  damn'd 
Tories,'during  which  period '  scarce 
any  durst  as  much  as  hiss,  but 
must  lay  by  under  the  prejudice 
of  being  loyal,  fault  enough  at 
that  time,'  the  patient  Loyalists, 
'  when  flesh  and  blood  could  bear 
no  longer,'  began  to  cheer  up  and 
'take  heart-a-grace.'  For,  as  Korth 
sagely  observes,  '  nothing  violent 
is  lasting;  so  this  raging,  nick- 
naming, stigmatising  sort  of  men 
began  to  fall  exceedingly  in  their 
credits  with  the  community  of  the 
nation;'  and,  in  so  many  words 
(though  North  does  not  say  so), 
gave  way  to  a  similarly  raging 
nicknaming,  stigmatising  sort  of 
men  on  the  other  side;  which 
tardy  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
the  turning  worms  North  inci* 
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dentally  palliates  aa  *  according  to 
the  common  lawa  of  ecolding/  aud 
the  oatmal  desire  *  to  dear  scores ' 
and  'make   payment  (merely  se 
defendendo)  for  so  much  of  Tory 
as  they  had  been  treated  with.'  • 
Bat.'  True  Bines,'  •  Birminghams,' 
and  the  like,  -were  soon  found  to 
he  *  not  fluent  enough  for  hasty 
repartee  -*  and  so  the  lot  at  last 
feu  upon  Whig,  *  which  was  very 
significative,   aa   well    as   ready, 
h^ng  vernacular  in  Scotland  (ftom 
whence  it  was  borrowed)  for  cor- 
rupt and  sour  whey.'     The  train 
took  and  ran    like  wildfire;   a 
sharp  score  against  the  account  of 
Tory  began  to  run  up  on  the 
other  side,  the  Whigs  being  in 
the  end  so  'fearfully  peppered' 
tbat  they  grew  weary  of  nick- 
names, and  '  put  on  grave  faces, 
crying,  Why  these  invidious  dis- 
tinctions f  And  now  North  hopes  * 
Uiat  *  the  saddle  is  set  upon  the 
right  horse,'  and  claims  to  have 
smashed  and  pulverised  the  anony- 
mous author  of  A  Compleat  Hi^- 
tory,  which  had  been  written  to 
prove  that  the  Tories-'  began  it.' 

This  quaint  account  is,  at  any 
rats,  BO  far  historical  that,  with- 
out a  doubt,  the  clumsier  party 
names  were  finally  swallowed  up 
in  the  two  short  and  easy  catch- 
words, Whig  and  Tory.  But  as 
to  their  derivation  and  primitive 
meaning  opinions  differ  widely. 
'Great  old  Samuel,'  as  Carlyle 
ealls  him,  lays  down  the  defini- 
tions, with  some  feeling  and  a 
little  natural  bias,  in  his  usual 
trenchant  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage. I  quote  from  the  first 
edition  of  his  dictionary.  '  "Tory," 
a  cant  term,  derived,  I  suppose ' 
(the  '  I  suppose '  is  delightM  in 
its  mingled  protest,  apology,  and 
resignation)  '  from  an  Irish  word 
signifying  a  savage.'  And  then 
we  seem  to  see  the  dear  old  man's 
mouth  rounding,  and  to  hear  his 
bod  and   deep  voiee  becoming 


louder  and  deeper,  as  he  dictates 
to  his  amanuensis :  '  One  who 
adheres  to  the  ancient  institution 
of  the  State  and  the  apostolical 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.' '"Whig,"  the  name  of  a 
fiaction.'  Short,  sharp,  decisive, 
and  rather  nasty ;  for  '  faction '  is 
defined  by  Johnson's  contempo- 
rary, Bolingbroke,  to  be  '  party 
degenerate.'  Nor  can  the  animus 
of  Johnson's  definition  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Whigs  were  in  his  day  the '  weaker 
side,'  to  which,  according  to  Dra- 
per in  his  letter  to  Junius,  the 
word  'faction,'  'much  in  esteem 
in  political  disputes,'  is  '  generally 
applied.'  For  Johnson's  Whig 
was  not  in  the  cold  shade  of  op- 
position, as  when  Byron  wrote : 

*  Noaght*s  pennanent  among  the  human 

race. 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place.* 

Johnson's  Whig  had  been  spoiled 
by  a  too  long  lease  of  power  under 
the  not  ennobling  influence  of  the 
Walpoles  and  the  Pelhams.  His 
word  '  faction  *  was  therefore  not, 
in  the  fallest  sense,  blind  and  un- 
reasoning party  spirit,  such  as 
Dryden  portrays  in  his  preface  to 
Absalom  and  Achitophel:  'Wit 
and  Fool  are  consequents  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  and  every  man  is  a 
knave  or  an  ass  to  the  contrary 
side  /  thongh  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  like  'dear  Bathurst,'  who 
was '  a  man  to  his  heart's  content,' 

*  he  hated  a  fool,  and  he  hated  a 
rogue,  and  he  hated  a  Whig :  he 
was  a  good  hater.'  Johnson's 
animus  was  no  doubt  partly  the 
ofiGspring  of  his  time.  Had  he 
lived  a  little  later,  when  the 
Whigs  had  been  chastened  and 
reformed  by  adversity,  he  might 
possibly,  like  Swift,  have  regarded 
Whiggism  and  Toryism  as  dan- 
gerous only  in  their  extremes — 
the  one  to  the  Church,  the  other 
to  the  State — ^instead  of  holding 
Whiggism  to  be  dangerous  alto- 
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getber  to  Chmch  and  State  alike ; 
or,  like  De  Quincey  and  Hallam, 
after  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Whigs 
in  the  straggle  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, he  might  have  spoken  calmly 
of  the  balance  of  popular  and  un- 
popular influences,  of  the  centripe- 
tal and  centrifugal  forces  in  the 
Constitution ;  or,  like  Macaulay,  he 
migbthavedistinguished  the  essen- 
tial from  the  accidental  character- 
istics of  the  two  parties,  assigning 
to  each  the  guardianship  of  a  great 
and  indispensable  principle — to 
Whiggism  that  of  public  liberty, 
to  Toryism  that  of  public  order ; 
the  one  being  the  sail  or  moving 
power,  the  other  the  ballast  or 
steadying  power  of  the  vessel  of 
the  State.  But,  whithersoever 
Johnson's  intelligence  might  have 
led  him  under  other  circumstances, 
he  had  then  to  deal  with  Whigs 
of  whom  it  could  have  been  truly 
written,  as  Tom  Moore  afterwards 
wrote  of  Whig  indifferenise  to 
abuses  when  once  power  had  been 
attained: 

*  As  beeSf  on  flowers  alighting,  cease  their 

hum, 
So,  settling  on  their  places,  Whigs  are 
dumb.* 

Perhaps  the  mainspring  of  John- 
son's hatred,  however,  was  the 
fact  the  Whigs  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently submissive  to  the  Stuart 
line;  for  the  sturdy  Jacobite  often 
drank  the  health  of  the  'King 
over  the  water,'  and  knew  only 
one  royal  stock  that  rightfully 
claimed  his  loyalty.  In  his  diary 
he  nails  his  colours  to  the  mast 
with  the  uncompromising  dictum, 
'The  first  Whig  was  the  devil, 
because  he  was  guilty  of  insubor- 
dination.' Probably  he  was  actu- 
ated in  his  dictionary  by  the  same 
motive  as  in  his  reports  of  the 
party  debates — the  determination 
'not  to  let  those  dogs  of  the 
Whigs  have  the  best  of  it' 

But  I  have  been  led  into  a 
digression  by  Johnson's  deriva- 


tion and  definition ;  it  is  time  to 
look  at  other  speculators  upon 
this  obscure  subject.  Bishop 
Burnet  (called,  by  the  way,  'Long 
Nose '),  in  his  History  qf  his  own 
.  TimeSy  traces  the  origin  of  Whig 
to  a  word  of  encouragement  used 
by  the  peasantry  of  the  Scotch. 
West  Lowlands  in  driving  their 
horses  as  they  conveyed  provi- 
sions from  Leith  to  the  south- 
west for  the  winter — whence  the 
drivers  were  called  '  Whigga- 
mores.'  These  peasants  were 
zealous  Covenanters ;  and,  after 
the  niurder  of  the  cruel  and  un- 
scrupulous Archbishop  Sharp  had 
given  the  first  taste  of  blood,  ani- 
mated by  their  ministers,  they 
took  up  arms  under  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  against  the  King's  forces, 
because  Charles  had  broken  his 
pledge,  and  sought  to  impose 
£piscopalianism  a&esh  upon  Scot- 
land. Burnet  describes  how  these 
Whiggamores  marched  upon  Edinr 
burgh, '  with  an  unheani-of  fury, 
praying  and  preaching  all  the 
way  as  they  came.'  After  some 
temporary  successes  they  were 
defeated  at  Bothwell  Bridge ;  but 
this  Whiggamores'  Liroad,  as  it 
was  called,  left  behind  it  the 
contemptuous  name  of  Whig  for 
those  who  opposed  the  Court  of  the 
Stuarts,  whether  in  Scotland' or  in 
England.  Ofcourse,in  the  reigns  of 
William  III.  and  the  house  of 
Hanover,  the  opponents  of  the 
Court— a  Court  which  had  sup- 
planted that  of  the  Stuarts — were 
Tories  or  Jacobites,  by  a  natural 
transposition.  According  to  other 
authorities,  'Whiggamore'  is  a 
corruption  of  '  Ugham-more,'  a 
pack-saddle  thief ;  the  champions 
of  the  people  being  thus  charm- 
ingly and  purposely  identified,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  the  Scotch 
Border  freebooters,  who  used  pack- 
saddles  for  the  stowage  of  their 
plunder.  By  others — ^for  instance, 
by  North,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
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bj  Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage^* Wtdg  '  has  been  traced 
to  the  noith-country  name  for 
sour  milk,  and  the  word  is,  in 
&ct»  still  used  in  Lincolnshire  to 
denote  bnttermilk  and  whey;  the 
propertieB  of  this  beverage  leaving 
been  thought  convenient  for  re- 
preflenting  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  popular  party. 

While  *Whig'  seems  to  haU 
from  Scotland,  Ireland  is  gene- 
laUy  admitted  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  •Tory.'  It  is  true 
that  Baillie,  in  his  Letters  and 
Jmmals  (July  1654),  uses  the 
phrase  *  northern  Tories '  of  cer^ 
tain  unciviliBed  people  in  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  but  this  can 
eaaQy  be  explained  by  the  Celtic 
^unily  tie  and  the  early  inter- 
couse  between  the  northern  por- 
tions of  both  countries.  <  Tories' 
vere  probably  so  called  from  the 
Irish  word  toree^  *  give  me ' — that 
i^  'your  money.*  Bobbers,  rap- 
pttees,  and  tories  are  always 
jomed  together  in  the  old  Irish 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  idea  of 
sn  Irish  robber  covered  that  of  a 
savage;  hence  the  application  of 
the  name  by  Olanvill  to  certain 
^iiKoarteous  Englishmen  of  his 
time:  'Let  such  men  quit  all 
pietence  to  civility  and  breeding ; 
they  are  worse  ^an  Toryes  and 
^d  Americans.'  The  opponents 
of  the  Government  on  the  Exdu- 
oim  Bill  affected  to  think  all 
Papists  who  were  attached  to  the 
Ciown  and  the  lineal  succession 
of  the  Duke  of  York— the  '  Car- 
mnal,'  as  his  nickname  was ;  and 
^7  ftstened  accordingly  upon 
a  name  which  was  in  their  day 
eqmvalent  to  *vile  Irish  Papist 
siul  robber.' 

It  can  be  easily  imagined  that 
«uch  abusive  epithets  would  tend 
to  raise  the  political  temperature 
even  in  the  hottest  times,  though, 
ftt  tJie  distance  of  two  centuries^ 


we  fold  it  hard  to  credit  them 
with  such  an  embittering  force  as 
JNorth's  antagonist  would  claim 
for  them — a  force  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  derisive  nick- 
name SansculoUes — *  sans-indis- 
pensables,'  as  Carlyle  translates  it 
— applied  by  the  well-clad,  rich, 
and  respectable  French  to  their 
humbler  fellow-citizens,  and  re- 
paid when  the  populace  turned  the 
hitherto  innocent  term  aristocrate 
into  a  signal  for  the  plunder  and 
bloodshed  to  which  the  rich  had 
given  the  primary  impulse  by  their 
heartless  selfishness  and  indiffer- 
ence  in  the  presence  of  suffering 
and  starvation.  'If  they  can't 
get  bread,  why  don't  they  buy 
buns?'  asked  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  afterwards  perished  by  the 
guillotine.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  political  animosity  agitated 
even  the  gentler  sex  so  violently 
that  they  too  devised  a  means,  a 
most  characteristic  means,  of  em- 
bodying and  intensifying  it :  the 
Whig  belles  wore  tiieir  patches 
on  the  right  side  of  the  fiice,  and 
the  Tory  belles  on  the  left. 

Whig  and  Tory  are  the  most 
prominent  political  lucknames  in 
our  history,  and,  therefore,  I  have 
naturally  lingered  somewhat  upon 
them.  In  passing  from  them  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  citing  a  brace 
of  epigrams,  which  were  written 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and 
whose  point  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  proclivities  of  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
respectively  Whig  and  Tory. 
This  is  the  Tory  epigram,  by  Dr. 
Trapp: 

'  The  King,  obsemn^  with  jndiciona  eyes 
The  state  of  both  hia  Univeraitiea, 
To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse ;  and 

why? 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty. 
To  Cambridge  books  he  sent,  as  well 

discerning 
How   mach   tut  loyal  Body  wanted 

learning.* 

To  which  a  Cambridge  Whig  (Sir 
William  Browne)  replied : 
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*•  The  King  to  Oxford  atnt  a  troop  of 
horse, 
For  Toriw  own  bo  mrgnment  but  force ; 
On  th*  other  hand,  to  Cambridge  books 

hesent^ 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argnment.' 

Whig  and  Tory  are  additional 
instances  of  names  given  first  in 
reproach,  bat  afterwards  adopted 
as  names  of  bononr,  each  party 
yannting  its  superiority  to  the 
calumny  of  its  foes,  and  defiantly 
carrying  weight,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  political  race,  till  the  title  of 
shame  became  a  title  of  glory. 
'  Beggars  yon  call  us,  and  beggars 
we  will  be,'  said  the  revolution- 
ists of  Holland  when  the  scornfal 
description  of  the  Count  of  Barla- 
xnont  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
was  echoed  by  the  toadies  and 
tuft-hunters  of  the  day.  And  so 
they  threw  away  the  brooches  in 
their  hats,  and  wore  instead  little 
wooden  platters,  such  as  beggars 
ate  their  broken  food  from ;  and 
for  their  grand  feathers  they  took 
to  themselves  the  tails  of  foxes, 
and  on  their  targets  they  had  the 
print  of  a  eook  crowing,  with  the 
words  coming  out  of  his  beak — 
*Vive  les  gueux  par  tout  le 
monde!'  and  this  became  the 
iavourite  sign  on  the, inns  in  Hol- 
land. Similarly  was  '  Christian ' 
first  a  nickname  of  scorn  at  An- 
tioch,  as  '  Christodina'  originally 
was  for  the  Protestants  in  France, 
because  they  would  always  talk 
about  Christ:  the  same  Protes- 
tants subsequently  known  as 
Huguenots,  a  name  now  conse- 
crated by  persecution  and  heroism, 
but  at  that  time  fastened  upon 
them  because  they  hid  themselves 
in  secret  places,  in  'dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,'  and  came  out 
only  at  night,  like  King  Hugon, 
the  great  hobgoblin  of  France. 

PQints  of  contact  might  be 
found  in  the  history  of  '  Puritan ' 
to  that  of  Whig  and  Tory  as  well 
as  of  Lollard.  Like  the  latter,  it 
was  first  ecclesiastical  and  after- 


wards political ;  like  the  latter,  it 
began  as  a  popular  derisive  desig- 
nation,   but   was,    before    long, 
heartUy  adopted  by  tiie  Engliah 
exiles    of   Frankfort    in    Queen 
Mary's    reign,  who    accepted  as 
their  sole  standard  the  *pure  Word 
of  God,'  and  sought  to  reform  the 
Reformation.    According  to  Hal- 
lam,  the  tendency  is  as  old  as  the 
Church    of  England    itself,  and 
drew  in  its  wake,  from  the  outset, 
all  the  Church  reformers  of  the 
Tudor    period,    including   many 
Churchmen  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence.  But  Elizabeth's  repressiye 
measures  enlisted  the  fashion  of 
the   day  more  than  ever  against 
the   Puritans,  tiU,  as    Sylvester 
says,  Hhe  vicious   multitude  of 
the  ungodly  called  all   Puritans 
that  were  strict  and  serious  in  a 
holy  life,  were  they  ever  so  con- 
formable to  the  established  reli- 
gion.' Shakespeare  represents  the 
popular  view  of  the  Puritan  some- 
times by  a  canting  hypocrite,  as 
in  the  character  of  young  Charbon, 
Puritan  and  debauchee,  in  AlFs 
Well    that  EndB  Well,  and    the 
'  singer  of  psalms  to  hornpipes'  in 
Winter* 8  Tale  ;  while  elsewhere  he 
depicts  him  as  a  severe  unbend- 
ing religionist  in    opposition  to 
the  time-pleaser  Malvolio,  or  to 
the  devil  himself,  the  extreme  of 
laxity,  but  transformable  into  the 
extreme  of  strictness  in  the  hands 
of  Marina.     But,  though  Puritan- 
ism was,  in  its  origin,  ecclesiastical, 
the  efiforts  of  Barnes  and  Charles 
to  extirpate  it  went  side  by  side 
with  efforts  to  curtail  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  Puritanism  be- 
came political     Not  till  then  did 
*  Puritan '  bear  the  full  brunt  of 
odium  as  the  nickname    for  all 
those  who  made  a  stand  against 
the  King  and  Court.     It  concen- 
trated within  itself  all  the  hatred 
and  scorn  of  the  Eoyalist  in  the 
midst  of  conflict  and  after  defeat, 
when  Puritanism  triumphed  under 
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CiomweQ ;  and  all  the  abuse  of 
the  days  of  the  Eestoration,  vhen 
the  political  Paritaa  was  over- 
tiirown,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
Foritan  was  driven  into  separat- 
iam  by  the  Act  'of  Uniformity. 
And  the  mnd  then  thrown  upon 
it  is  not  yet  entirely  washed 
away. 

The  same  period  gave  birth  to 
OUT  short,  but  expressive,  term 
'moby'so  often  applied  by  a  certain 
school  to  the  class  which,  with 
our  present  suffrage,  contains  the 
kigest  number  of  voters,  'mob 
government'  beinj^'  a  picturesque 
and  effective  equivalent  for  de- 
mocnusy.  According  to  North, 
^mob'  originated  in  the  riots  of 
16S0,  when  the  effigy  of  the  Pope 
^vss  carried  in  procession  and 
burnt  before  the  windows  of  the 
aristoeiatic  King's  Head  Club, 
the  members  of  which  had  con- 
trived and  brought  about  the  anti- 
Papist  tumults ;  and  then,  with 
quiet  and  irresponsible  enjoyment, 
vitnessed  this  ceremony  from  the 
haleonies.  This  rabble  they  had 
made  their  '  beast  of  burden ;'  and 
now  these  dainty  gentlemen  dub- 
bed it^  first  of  all,  *in  phrase  of 
elegant  Latinity,'  mobile  vulgus  ; 
bnt  afterwards,  says  North,  *  it 
fell  naturally  into  the  contraction 
of  one  syllable,  and  ever  since 
mob  has  become  proper  English/ 
'It  is  one  of  the  many  words,' 
Bays  the  Spectator  of  a  later  date, 
'formerly  slang,  which  are  now 
used  by  our  best  writers,  and  re- 
ceived, like  pardoned  outlaws,  into 
the  body  of  respectable  citiasens.' 

Want  of  space  prevents  me 
fiOqn  dealing  as  fully  as  I  might 
with  the  party  names  more  closely 
connected  with  our  own  time. 
*  Chartist,' — which  owed  itsorigin, 
as  is  well  known,  to  O'Connell's 
speech  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Working  Men's  Association,  after 
the  six  points  of  political  reform 
had  beoi  decided  on:  '  There  is 


your  charter;  agitate  for  it,  and 
never  be  content  with  anything 
less'— -soon  supplied  a  parody 
upon  the  telling  phrase  'The 
people's  charter,'  which  the  *  Agita- 
tor had  happily  evolved,'  and 
became  an  effectual  nickname, 
herding  together  the  rump  of  the 
party,  the  purely  discontented 
and  vaguely  and  generally  angry, 
with  those  who  sought  political 
changes  in  a  legal  and  ordinary 
way.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  six  points  (which  had 
already  been  declared  for  by 
Charles  James  Fox)  are  now 
embodied  in  our  Constitution, 
'Chartist'  is  still  with  some 
people  a  synonym  for  '  Cofn- 
munist,'  and  everything  that  is 
wicked  in  respect  of  property, 
just  as  it  was  with  the  bulk  of 
the  plutocracy  in  1848.  But 
the  isolation  of  classes,  which  was 
the  strength  and  the  bitterness  of 
Chartism,  is  now  fortunately  no- 
thing like  so  6heer.  'Fenian,' 
again,  was  a  telling  name;  it 
seemed  to  weave  an  amulet  of 
antiquity  and  national  pride  round 
the  heart ;  and,  so  far  as  a  name 
could  charm,  Fenianism  could  not 
fftil  to  last.  Coming  all  the  way 
down  from  an  almost  prehistoric 
Irish  period,  before  the  mission  of 
St.  Patrick  and  his  expulsion  of 
the  frogs, '  Fenian '  ia  found  again 
and  again  in  the  verse  and  prose 
tales  of  the  ancient  Celtic  people. 
What  is  really  meant  is  obscure, 
and  no  one  knows  whether  it  is 
derived  from  fianna^  *a  hunter,' 
or  whether  it  is  the  same  as 
feinnedat  'champions.'  But  the 
popular  tradition  is  that  the  Fians 
or  Fenians  were  a  kind  of  Irish 
militia,  the  permanent  military 
force  that  supported  the  King  of 
Eire,  According  to  Professor 
Sullivan,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  instituted  by  a  pre- 
historic king,  Fiaehadh,  about 
100  or   120  A.D.,  and   to  have 
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enjoyed  great  power  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  until,  some 
of  them  having  taken  part  with 
the  King  of  Leinster  against  the 
King  of  £ire^  they  nearly  anni- 
hilated each  other  in  the  hattle 
of  Gabhra — a  prehistoric  parallel, 
perhaps,  to  the  combat  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats.  Oisin  alone  es- 
caped, after  slaying  'twice  fifty 
men  with  his  own  hand.'  This 
Oisin,  the  grandson  of  Fioun,  *  the 
fair-haired  chief  of  the  Fenians,' 
all  whose  officers  were  men  of 
ranky  is  better  known  as  Ossian ; 
and  it  was  the  recitation  of  Fe- 
nian stories  in  the  halls  of  kings 
and  chieftains  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury— stories  which  found  tellers 
also  among  the  Irish  poets  and 
harpers  of  Celtic  Scotland — that 
suggested  to  James  Macpherson 
the  themes  worked  up  in  his  in- 
genious literary  foigery.  Scott 
connects  Ossian  and  the  Fenians 
in  that  amusing  scene  between 
Oldbuck  and  his  nephew,  where 
the  latter  makes  awkward  at- 
tempts (interspersed  with  ribald 
comments  from  the  former)  to 
translate  the  Celtic  songs  he 
loved  in  his  childhood.  Ossian 
is  supposed  to  challenge  St.  Pa- 
trick as  follows : 

*  Do  yon  compare  yoar  psalms 
To  uie  tales  of  the  bare-armed  F^ians  ?* 

The  legendary  cradle  in  which 
the  name  '  Fenian '  was  nursed 
gave  it  an  air  of  mystery  and 
weirdness,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
which  charged  it  with  force  and 
vitality  when,  in  1858,  the  agita- 
tion was  organised — a  force  and 
vitality  against  which  the  names 
of  Pope,  priest,  and  Catholic  have 
struggled  in  vain  for  equality  in 
the  allegiance  and  affections  of 
a  large  number  of  the  Irish  people. 
Then  there  are  the  ^  Molly  Ma- 
guires,'  the  gang  of  shameless 
murderers  of  coal -owners  and 
coal-  *  bosses,'  which  for  a  while 


rode  rough-shod  over  Pennsyl- 
vania some  twenty  years  ago. 
This  auxiliary  society  of  Ribbon- 
men  (an  association  so  called* 
because  they  wore  a  ribbon  in 
their  buttonhole)  are  said  to 
have  held  their  first  meetings  in 
the  mother  country  in  the  house 
of  a  certain  old  Irishwoman,  by 
name  Molly  Maguire.  But  pro- 
bably this  personage  is  mythical, 
the  nickname  'Molly  Maguire* 
having  been  adopted  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  breathed  for 
the  patriots  an  indubitable  savour 
of  the  potato,  and  the  old  lady 
being  no  more  closely  connected 
with  those  who  took  her  name  in 
vain  than  was  Eebecca,  Isaac's 
wife,  with  the  *  Eebeccaites  '—those 
self-constituted  daughters  of  hers 
who  gave  themselves  to  the  demo- 
lition of  turnpike-gates  in  Wales 
in  1843  because,  some  three  thou- 
sand years  before,  Laban  and  his 
family  had  blessed  Rebecca  with 
the  words, '  Let  thy  seed  possess  the 
gate  of  those  that  hate  thee.'  The 
Ribbonmen  in  Ireland  had  sought 
to  secure  fixity  of  tenure  chiefly 
by  frightening  would-be  tenants ; 
the  'Molly  Maguires'  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  changed  their 
clime  but  not  their  temper,  trans- 
ferred their  an£agonism  horn  the 
landlord  to  the  coal-owner  and 
his  boss,  the  corresponding  au- 
thorities in  the  land  of  their 
adoption;  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish- 
man in  the  story,  as  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  shore  of  a  remote 
country,  '  Is  there  any  govern- 
ment here  ?     Then  I'm  agin  it !' 

Among  other  Irish  party  names 
may  be  mentioned  the  'Pope's 
Brass  Band' — John  Sadleir  and 
his  followers — 'the  most  worth- 
less band  of  agitators '  (says  Mc- 
Carthy) 'that  ever  pretended  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Ireland.' 
Lord  John  Russell's  ill-advised 
Ecdesiaatical    Titles    Bill    gave 
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them  an  opportnnitj  to  poee 
88  patriots,  and,  with  blatancj  of 
biazen  throat,  to  thunder,  de- 
nounce, and  obetract,  drawing 
applaose  meanwhile  and  parlia- 
mentary recruits  from  the  trust- 
fnl  Irish  constituencies — the  latter 
partly  by  means  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  Sadleir's  commercial 
manipiilations. 

'  Young  Ireland,'  moreover,  was 
a  name  given  to  certain  youthful  . 
soweis  of  political  wild  oats  in 
and  about  the  year  1848.  They 
were  known  likewise  as  *  O'Con- 
nell's  TaU;'  but  the  tail  had 
parted  from  the  major  oi^ganism 
when  the  '  Agitator '  set  lus  face 
against  'shedding  a  single  drop 
(^  blood.'  Many  of  the  actors, 
some  of  whom  are  still  living, 
were  yet  in  their  teens;  and 
Smith  O'Brien,  the  amiable  gen- 
tleman who  led  these  tender 
shoots  of  nationfld  aspiration — 
'  Bene  nati,  bene  vestiti,  mediocri- 
ter  docti ' — in  the  wake,  as  they 
loved  to  think,  of  Leonidas  and 
Koscinako,  and  whose  influence 
lested  not  so  much  on  his  martial 
ot  oratorical  abilities  as  on  his 
lineal  descent  from  the  Irish 
King  Brian  Bom— though  scarcely 
forty- five,  was  twice  as  old  as 
any  of  his  followers.  Many  of 
the  generation,  now  in  its  last 
quarter,  will  recall  with  amuse- 
ment the  freaks  of  the  toy  rebel- 
lion of  undergraduates  and  school- 
hoys,  and  its  final  collapse,  with 
some  alight  loss  of  blood,  though 
none  of  life,  in  the  only  battle  it 
could  claim,  when  a  small  body 
of  police  at  Ballingarry  found 
themselves  beleaguered  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  poor  woman's  cotlage 
hy  General  Smith  O'Brien  and 
his  scantily -armed  handful  of 
frothy  youi^  patriots,  who  had 
pnt  themselves  in  siege  array  in 
the  adjoining  cabbage  -  garden* 
'Yoimg  Ireland'  had  had  its 
counteqwrt  (not,  however,  its  re- 


bellious counterpart)  a  few  years 
before  in  'Young  England.'  This 
was  a  party  for  the  aesthetic  cul- 
ture of  the  idyllic  antique,  on  the 
model  of  those  good  old  days 
'  when  the  great  man  helped  the 
poor,  and  the  poor  man  loved  the 
great.'  Their  scheme,  so  far  as  it 
was  methodically  formulated,  was 
one  whereby  landlords  and  tenants 
should  universally  fall  on  one 
another's  necks,  and  be  happy 
ever  afterwards;  class  was  no 
more  to  go  to  war  with  class,  nor 
were  dependants  to  learn  the  art 
of  grumbling  any  more.  The 
shopkeeping  element,  they  saw 
with  alarm,  was  ruining  England 
by  infecting  the  aristocracy  with 
the  commercial  spirit;  and  the 
pious  aim  of  'Henry  Sidney' 
and  '  Sidonia '  and  '  Belvoir,'  the 
love's  young  dream  in  the  slum- 
brous hearts  of  the  band  of  youth- 
ful noblemen,  '  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  poetical  aspirations  and  non- 
sense,' who  would  fain  have  saved 
their  country  by  a  retrogression  to 
mediaevalism,  was  immortalised 
by  the  first-named  in  a  nutshell 
couplet,  often  quoted  now,  I  fear, 
with  some  irreverent  banter  : 

'Let  wealth  and    commerce,  laws  and 

learning  die, 
Bat  leave  ns  still  oar  old  nobility.' 

'Young  England,'  says  a  wri- 
ter, *  was  gentlemanly  and  cleanly, 
its  leaders  being  of  the  patrician 
order ;  and  it  looked  to  the  Middle 
Ages  for  patterns  of  conduct.  Its 
chiefs  wore  white  waistcoats,  gave 
red  cloaks  and  broken  meat  to  old 
women,  and  would  have  lopped 
off  three  hundred  years  from  old 
England's  hfe,  by  pushing  her 
back  to  the  early  days  of  Henry 
Vin.  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  some 
delightful  novels  to  show  their 
purpose,  and  to  illustrate  their 
manner  of  "  how  not  to  do  it,"  in 
grappling  with  the  grand  social 
problems  of  the  age.  Young  Eng- 
land went  out  as  soberly  and  stea- 
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dily  as  it  had  lired.  The  select 
fevr  who  composed  it  died  like 
gentlemen  (if  they  did  die),  and 
were  as  polite  as  Loid  Chester- 
field in  the  hour  of  death.'  Of 
the  puerile  movement  itself  no- 
il jing  remains  to  us  save  the  nick- 
name and  a  repentant  elderly  gen- 
tleman or  two,  who  muQt  recall 
tlieir  youthful  pranks  with  rather 
an  uncertain  smile. 

And  so  one  might  go  on,  almost , 
ad  libitum^  gossiping  about  poli- 
tical nicknames,  great  and  small, 
luting  and  ephemeral,  serious 
and  serio-comic,  and  comic  alto- 
gether, all  refernng  to  parties  or 
persons  in  the  State.  I  have  dealt  in 
detail  with  party  names  only,  and, 
€xcept  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
those  alone  which  have  had  their 
origin  and  history  in  our  own 
country.  As  to  personal  nick- 
names, of  which  I  have  mentioned 
one  or  two  in  passing,  they  are 
not  legion,  but  a  thousand  legions 
in  England  alone  ;  names,  for  in- 
stance, derived  from  some  article 
of  dress,  as  ^  l^lue  String '  (in  re- 
ference to  the  Garter),  one  of  the 
innumerable  nicknames  of  Wal- 
pole ;  the  *  White  King,*  a  name 
of  Charles  I.,  because  of  the  co- 
Jour  of  his  royal  robes ;  or  de- 
rived from  physical  peculiarities, 
aa  Edwy  the  Fair,  William  Eufus, 
Eichard  Crookback,  Prince  Naso 
(a  reference  to  William  III.'s 
length  of  nose).  But  these  two 
classes  are  much  the  least  inter- 
esting. 

More  significant  are  those  nick- 
names given  for  the  manner  of 
life,  or  for  some  trait  of  charac- 
ter, or  some  line  or  instance  of 
personal  coiiduct,  as,  for  example, 
'  Flantagenet,'  a  name  not,  first 
of  all,  as  afterwards,  one  to  be 
proud  of,  and  not  derived  from 
plantagenista  in  the  bonnet^  but 
a  name  originally  of  humiliation, 
and  derived  from  birching  upon 
the  back;  recalling,  in  fwit,  the 


tough  pliant  broom  of  Palestine, 
with  which  the  Earl  of  Anjou 
was  smartly  scourged  when  he  had 
been  sent  by  his  confessor  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  as  a  pen- 
ance for  the  covetous  murder  of 
his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Brittany. 
Or,  again,  the  ^  Black  Prince,'  so 
called  by  the  French  because  he 
fought  like  the  devil ;  Cromwell's 
name  of  'The  Brewer/  because 
his  enemies  asserted  that  he  had 
originally  brewed,  and  had  like- 
wise drunk  too  much  of  his  own 
beer;  his  son's  name  of  *  Drunken 
Dick,'  because  of  his  youthful 
irregularities;  Cromwell's  wife's 
niclmame  of  Joan,  a  proof  that 
the  ardent  Eoyalist  could  prefer 
no  weightier  charge  against  her 
than  that  of  exclusive  attention 
to  her  domestic  concerns,  as  says 
a  ballad  of  the  period : 

'  See  how  Protectress  and  a  drudge  agree  ;* 

^  Estil  possible  ¥  the  nickname 
of  Queen  Anne's  consort,  Prince  . 
George  of  Denmark,  because  he 
said  *  Eatil  possible  f  on  all  occa- 
sions, so  that  when  James  IL 
heard  of  his  desertion  to  William 
III,,  he  quietly  remarked,  *  JElsiril 
possible?^  Queen  Anne's  own 
nickname  of  *  Brandy  Nan,'  be- 
cause the  *  good  Queen '  was  fond 
of  good  cognac;  George  I.'s  name 
of  *  Turnip  Hoer,'  because  he 
talked  of  turning  St.  James's 
Park  into  a  tumip-lield ;  George 
IIL's  of  *  Farmer  George,'  be- 
cause of  his  blulf  and  homely 
manners  and  customs,  his  fond- 
ness for  agriculture,  and  his  keep- 
ing a  farm  at  Windsor,  not  for 
amusement,  but  for  the  small 
profit  he  made  by  it;  William 
IV.'s  name  of  *  Sailor  King,'  or 
the  more  irreverent  one  of  *  Silly 
Billy,'  for  reasons  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  particularise  further ;  and 
so  on,  nicknames  without  num- 
ber. 

All  these  have  had  their  influ- 
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eoee,  ihoiig;li  ife  is  always  difficult 
and  generally  impossible  to  gauge 
itw  Tkey  liave  either  increaseid 
that  familiarity  which  breeds  con- 
tempt, or  they  have  acted  as  pet 
nameB  do  ia  a  &mily — names 
often  ridiculous  enough  in  them- 
a^Tes,  yet  tending  to  draw  the 
heart  closer  to  the  object  of  affec- 
tk)!!,  and  making  the  home  circle 

*  To  his  Tiitaes  erer  kind, 
And  to  his  fanlu  a  little  blind.* 

80  &ry  then,  at  any  rate,  is  that 


saying  of  Napoleon  true  with 
which  we  began :  *  Never  despise 
nicknames;  it  is  by  such  names 
mankind  are  governed:'  true, 
even  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  him- 
self; for  while  'Little  Corporal' 
helped  to  endear  him  to  his  own 
soldiers,  even  the  bitter  hatred  of 
his  lifelong  foes  and  final  captors 
must  have  lost  some  of  its  bitter- 
ness when  they  thought  and  spoke 
of  him  as  *  Boney.' 

J.  XABSIB. 
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The  bells  begin — come,  let  us  go  ! 

Great  hour  !  he  waits  for  me  at  last 
Before  the  altar.     Shall  I  grow 

A  wife  ere  this  one  hour  is  past  ? 

I  tremble — ^0,  the  church,  the  stare, 

The  ritual !    I  would  rather  stand 
In  our  own  wood,  and  wed  him  there 

By  simply  giving  him  my  hand. 

But  now  the  timid  bird  of  love, 

Long  used  in  tender  shades  to  play, 

Must  change  the  quiet  of  his  grove 
For  the  great  garish  light  of  day. 

Wife  !  husband  !  O,  my  bosom  swells  ! 

I  think  he  loves  me — nay,  I  kijow. 
Sweet — sweet ! — ^O  sweet  melodious  bells. 

They  call  me,  sister — let  us  go  ! 

WADB  BOBINSON. 


A  DISH  OF  TRUFFLES. 


A  GOURMAND  once  lived  in  a  fine  old  hall^ 

Well  shut  in  all  round  by  a  garden- wall, 

And  in  that  garden  such  good  things  grew— 

Fruit  and  flowers  of  every  hue. 

But  the  things  the  owner  loved  most  of  all 

Grew  underground,  in  a  frame  by  the  wall ; 

And  these  were  truffles.     Such  tender  care 

Was  spent  on  these  truffles,  so  rich  and  rare. 

Often  by  night  he  would  go  with  a  light, 

To  see  that  no  robbers  had  found  out  the  site 

Where  his  much-loved  truffles  were  hid  underground^ 

Till  his  secret  made  him  feel  quite  profound. 

The  owner  intended  these  truffles  to  eat 

On  Chhstmas  Day,  as  an  extra  treat ; 

They  were  to  be  cooked  with  herbs  and  batter. 

And  served  up  hot  on  a  golden  platter. 

But  1  grieve  to  say  that  under  that  wall 

There  dwelt  six  snails,  who  were  lean  and  small, 

And  they  said,  as  they  stared  at  the  truffles  so  sweet, 

*  They  look  as  if  they  were  good  to  eat. 

And  no  one  to  eat  them  !     Terrible  waste ! 

Just  let  us  see  how  these  truffles  taste  !* 

So  they  took  one  bite,  then  two,  then  three. 

And  rolled  their  eyes  with  extravagant  glee. 

And  they  said,  *  What  a  capital  larder  we've  found  ! 

We'll  spend  the  winter  here  underground.' 

And  they  stuffed  and  fed  at  a  terrible  rate. 

Till  the  truffles  grew  small  and  the  snails  grew  great, 

And  no  one  found  out  that  aught  was  the  matter 

Till  the  cook  was  basy  mixing  the  batter. 

And  then  when  they  went  to  the  garden-wall, 

To  grub  for  the  truffles,  they  looked  so  small 

That  the  cook  said  *  Ah  !'  and  the  gardener  *  0, 

Tkafs  not  the  way  for  truffles  to  grow !' 

Then  they  found  in  each  of  the  truffles  quite  snug 

Was  curled  up  a  great  big  horrible  slug ! 

The  cook  wrung  her  hands  in  dis(h)mal  despair. 

And  the  gardener  said,  '  Hdw  master  unll  swear 

When  he  finds  how  his  grand  Chnstmas  feasting  fails !' 

Said  the  cook,  *  I'll  dish  up  those  six  fat  snails  T 

So  she  grubbed  them  up,  and  cooked  them  in  batter. 

And  sent' them  up  on  the  golden  platter; 

And  they  looked  like  truffles,  rich  and  sweet. 

And  were  thought  a  most  delicate  Christmas  treat ! 


THREE  WIZARDS  AND  A  WITCH. 

Bt  MrB.  J.  H.  BiDDELL,  AUTHOR  OF  '  ThE  SENIOR  PARTNER,* 

*  Gborgb  Geith  of  Fen  Court/  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

LUCKY  AT  CARDS,  ETC. 

Mas.  JuBBiNS  was  not  in  her 
pleasant  drawing-room  when  Mr. 
Gayre'  arrived  at  The  Warren. 
After  a  minnte  or  two  spent  at 
one  of  the  windows,  idly  trying  to 
catch  the  only  peep  of  the  Kock- 
holt  Beeches  obtainahle  from  Lady 
Merioneth's  dower-  honse,  the  while 
erery  instinct  he  possessed  was 
reTolting  from  the  errand  which 
liad  brought  him  down,  Hoskins 
appeared  to  say  his  mistress  was 
in  the  Wilderness.  Should  he 
send  for  her,  or  would  Mr.  Gayre 
prefer  to  go  to  Mrs.  Jubbins 
there  1  Mr.  Gayre  preferred  the 
latter  suggestion,  and,  making  his 
way  into  the  Wilderness  by  a  walk 
which  led  straight  &om  the  tiim 
terrace  into  a  grassy  hollow— 
where  the  trees  grew  so  thick  they 
found  it  a  hard  struggle  for  exist- 
ence ;  where  bracken  and  grass 
and  blackberry-runners,  and  hem- 
lock and  gorse  and  wild  flowers, 
all  mingled  in  rank  and  pictur- 
esque luxuriance — soon  found,  by 
the  noise  of  voices,  he  must  as- 
eend  to  a  higher  part  of  the 
groonds,  left  almost  as  much  to 
the  gardening  operations  of  Na- 
ture as  the  dell  he  had  plunged 
inta 

It  was  with  a  little  cry  of  genu- 
ine pleasure  and  surprise  that 
MiB.  Jubbins,  seated  on  a  mossy 
bank,  and  surrounded  by  some  of 
her  younger  children,  welcomed 
.hisairivaL 

*Tou  are  tuck  a  stranger  I'  she 
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began;  'but  I  won't  waste  a  mo- 
ment in  scolding  you  now  you 
have  come — I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  again  I'  And  Mrs.  Jubbins 
really  looked  deh'ghted  as  she 
stood,  handsome,  prosperous,  hap- 
py, and  middle-aged,  with  the 
sunbeams  glistening  upon  her  luxu- 
riant hair,  her  well -developed 
figure,  and  her  rich  yet  quiet 
dress. 

*  You  have  not  Itmched  7'  was 
almost  her  first  question. 

*  Yes,  thank  you,  I  have.' 
'Then  what  should  you  lik& 

best  to  do— go  indoors,  or  stop* 
out  here  and  ei\joy  this  perfect 
afternoon  7' 

Mr.  Gayre,  deciding  to  enjoy 
the  perfect  afternoon,  found  a. 
seat  for  himself  on  a  felled  tree, 
and  took  off  his  hat,  with  a  view,, 
as  Mrs.  Jubbins  decided,  of  mak- 
ing himself  quite  at  home. 

Kever,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  did  man  feel  himself 
less  at  home ;  but  he  was  in  for 
the  matter,  and  did  not  intend 
his  courage  should  MH  him  at  the 
last  moment. 

*  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
time  7  asked  the  widow.  '  Out  of 
townf 

'  No,  not  out  of  town,  except 
for  a  day  now  and  then.  I  have 
been  very  fuUy  occupied.' 

'And  how  is  your  niecef 

*  Very  well,  I  believe.  I  have 
not  seen  her  for  some  time.' 

'  When  is  she  to  be  married? 

'  I  reaUy  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  seen  Sir  Geoffrey  either  very 
lately — ^have  yout 
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*  Kot  Bince  Easter.  He  does 
not  come  here  now.* 

*  O  !*  And  Mr.  Gayre  looked  at 
^Ir^.  Jubbins,  and  ^Iis.  Jubbins 
looked  at  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  And  I  am  so  sorry/  added  the 
widow ; '  for  I  thought  him  a  most 
delightful  person — so  amusing  and 
original.' 

*  Happily/  interpolated  Mr. 
Gayre. 

*  But  he  chose  to  take  of- 
fence ;  and,  of  course,  I  could 
not  beg  and  entreat  of  him  to 
C0I1J6  here  on  a  merely  friendly 
footing.' 

*  It  was  much  safer  not,'  said 
Sir  Geoffrey's  brother- in-law. 

'  And  how  is  that  dear  Miss 
Dnimmondf 

*  She  is  getting  better.' 
'  Still  at  Brighton  V 

*  She  was  the  other  day,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Gayre,  who  had  his 
own  reasons  for  not  mentioning 
the  fact  that  Susan  was  in  Lon* 
don. 

'  What  about  that  wretched 
man  Dane  V 

*  I  trust  he  will  be  at  liberty 
ero  long.* 

*  Bear  me,  I  hope  not !' 

*  Why  do  you  hope  not,  Mrs. 
Jubbinsf 

*  Because  that  poor  girl  will 
marry  him ;  and  there  can  be  no- 
thiog  but  misery  for  her  with  so 
dreadful  a  creature.' 

*  There  are  persons  who  believe 
he  was  wrongly  convicted.' 

'  That  is  too  shocking.  Of  course 
if  he  had  been  innocent  he  would 
not  have  been  found  guilty.' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  exactly 
follows.' 

*  0,  but  it  does,  you  may  be 
quite  certain.  I  was  talking  to 
Deputy  Pettell  about  the  matter 
only  yesterday,  and  he  assured 
me  there  could  be  no  possible 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  Of 
courea  he  must  know,  having  so 
muuh  to  do  with  the  Lord  Mayor, 


and  being  constantly  at  the  Man- 
sion House.' 

^  I  should  not  dream  of  pitting 
my  poor  opinion  against  that  of 
Deputy  Pettell' 

*  Now,  you  must  not  be  naughty, 
Mr.  Gayre.  I  can't  allow  it.  I 
really  can't.  Mr.  Deputy  is  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  and 
he  is  not  to  be  laughed  at.' 

*  I  was  not  laughing  at  him,  I 
assure  you;  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly be  farther  from  my  mind 
than  laughter  of  any  sort' 

*  And  I  am  sure  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  laugh  when  I  think  of 
that  sweet  Miss  Drummond  being 
married  to  a  convict.' 

*But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Jubbins,' 
expostulated  Mr.  Gayre,  'you 
signed  the  petition  for  that  con- 
vict's release  T 

*  So  I  did  ;  but  I  never  thought 
anything  would  come  of  it.' 

Mr.  Gayre  laughed ;  though  in 
no  mirthful  mood,  Mrs;  Jubbins' 
answer  tickled  his  fancy, 

*You  are  always  making  fun 
of  us  poor  women,'  said  the  widow. 
'  It  is  really  the  case,  though ;  I 
would  not  have  put  my  name  to 
anything  of  the  sort  if  I  had 
thought  there  was  the  least  chance 
of  Mr.  Dane  being  released.  I 
did  so  hope  that  poor  Miss  Drum- 
mond would  have  forgotten  him, 
and  married  somebody  else.  I 
knew  Sir  Geoffrey  hoped  the  same 
thing ;  indeed,  he  more  than  once 
implied  he  knew  a  gentleman  who 
was  very  fond  of  her,  and  would 
make  her  a  most  excellent  hus- 
band.' 

'He  did  not  mean  himself,  I 
suppose?'  suggested  Mr.  Gayre. 

'O  Mr.  Gayre,  how  can  youl 
Why,  she  is  a  mere  child  in  com- 
parison with  him ;  and  besides — ' 

*  Sir  Geoffrey  was  thinking  of 
some  one  else !'  finished  the  bank- 
er, with  a  dubious  smile. 

*  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that,' 
said  Mrs.  Jubbins,  laying  a  sprig  ' 
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of  mo88  on  the  back  of  one  white 
hand,  and  smoothing  it  with  the 
other.  'It  was  of  Miss  Drum- 
mond,  though,  we  were  talking. 
If  you  have  any  influence  over 
her— and  of  course  I  know  how 
grtat  your  influence  is  over  every 
person  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact — do  persuade  her  to  for- 
get that  wicked  young  man.' 

'  It  is  an  nnfortnnate  &ct/  an- 
swered Mr.  Gayre,  *  that  I  have 
not  the  smallest  influence  over 
Miss  Drummond.  I  do  not  think 
an  angel  could  turn  her  out  of 
any  road  she  thought  would  lead 
to  Oliver  Dane.' 

'lam  afraid  that  is  too  true. 
The  very  last  time  I  saw  her  she 
told  me  she  should  prefer  water 
and  diy  bread  with  him,  to  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  luxury  wealth 
oonld  famish  without  him.' 

*She  will,  I  fancy,  shortly  be 
able  to  indulge  her  preferences.' 

*  I  do  not  like  to  speak  hardly 
aboQt  her,  but  it  seems  to  me  in- 
fatuation. If  we  did  not  know 
those  old  spells  and  things  had 
long  heen  done  away  with,  I 
should  almost  say  she  must  be 
under  some  possession  or  fascina- 
tion.' 

*8o  she  is — she  is  in  Zoyc,'  re- 
tamed  Mr.  Grayre. 

'Bat  there  ought  to  be  some 
8ort  of  reason  in  love.' 

'There  ought,  but  there  rarely 
iSj-'andMr.  Oayre  sighed  invol- 
^tarily,  and  looked  down  towards 
the  hollow  where  Mrs.  Jubbins' 
young  fry,  tired  of  the  improv- 
^  conversation  between  their 
elders,  had  betaken  themselves. 
He  and  the  widow  were  alone. 
Sunbeams  were  glistening  through 
the  leaves ;  the  wind  was  gently 
^timng  the  boughs ;  a  great  peace 
'eigned  all  around  :  if  he  was 
erer  to  say  what  he  had  come  to 
i  8ay,  he  felt  he  ought'  not  to  let 
i  ^  opportunity  slip.  Mrs.  Jub- 
binB  was  looking  at  him  a  Uttle 


perplexed.  He  raised  his  head 
and  looked  at  her,  then  plunged 
into  the  matter  at  that  moment 
nearest  to  his  heart. 

*  I  have  come  down  to-day,'  he 
began,  'to  ask  you  a  favour — a 
great  favour.' 

*  Whatever  the  favour  may  be, 
it  is  granted,'  she  said  quickly. 

'  Ko,'  he  answered, '  you  must 
not  bind  yourself  in  any  way  till 
you  have  heard  what  it  is.' 

The  ice  was  broken ;  what  he 
had  to  say  seemed'  easier  with 
every  word.  If  there  were  one 
thing  Mrs.  Jubbins  understood 
better  than  another,  that  thing 
was  business.  She  liked  senti- 
mental books,  she  had  a  fancy 
for  romantic  and  melancholy 
poetry,  she  adored  rank,  and 
would  have  done  aught  a  woman 
might  to  get  rid  of  that  dread- 
ful name  she  had  taken  for  better 
for  worse  in  St.  Fancras  Church ; 
but  when  all  was  said  and  done 
her  one  talent  was  for  business. 
Even  while  Mr.  Gayre  continued 
speaking  she  grasped  the  position, 
she  saw  exactly  where  the  diffi- 
culty lay,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
surmounted ;  no  need  of  tedious 
explanations  or  wearisome  repeti- 
tions with  her.  Mr.  Gayre  had 
to  listen  to  no  weak  expressions 
of  wonder,  or  feminine  ejacula- 
tions concerning  the  sinfulness  of 
Mr.  Pengrove.  In  fancy,  it  is 
true,  Mrs.  Jubbins  saw  Gayres* 
tottering  to  its  foundations,  and 
herself  as  guardian  angel,  restor- 
ing the  stability  of  the  bank  with 
her  money-bags;  but,  refraining 
from  all  gush  or  effusion,  she 
simply  said, 

'  You  can  have  as  much  as  you 
want.  Every  penny  I  own,  if 
necessary.  I  know  the  money 
which  I  feel  I  only  hold  in  trust 
for  my  children  will  be  safe  with 
you.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  coming  to  me.' 

There  is  nothing   like   doing 
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thinga  thoroughly.  Mr.  Gayre 
felt  almost  stunned  by  such  im- 
pulBiYO  generosity,  such  unques- 
tioning confidence.  He  forgot  the 
ideas  which  annoyed,  and  the 
mannerisms  that  amused  him  in 
Mrs.  Jubbins,  and  remembered 
only  the  warm-hearted  woman 
who  had  never  once  ceased  in 
her  attachment  and  friendship  for 
himself.  He  had  not  treated  her 
well,  he  thought;  he  had  not 
done  justice  -to  the  nature  his 
father  always  declared  he  could 
not  sufficiently  extol. 

Yes,  Eliza  Jubbins  was  a 
thoroughly  good  creature.  To 
eytfg  wearied  with  looking  at  pos- 
sible ruin,  she  seemed  positively 
beautiful,  seated  on  that  mossy 
bank,  tearful,  yet  smiling;  so 
glad  J  BO  very,  very  glad,  he  had 
come  to  her. 

*  Thank  you  for  your  trust  in 
me, '  he  said.    '  I  will  not  abuse  it.' 

*  No  need  to  tell  me  that,'  she 
answered ;  '  the  very  idea !' 

It  was  a  delicious  afternoon. 
To  Mr.  Gayre's  fancy,  Heaven 
seeniod  to  have  come  down  to 
earth  on  a  brief  visit.  The  utter 
peace  of  Nature  in  her  milder 
moods  had  never  before  appealed 
so  strongly  to  his  soul.  There 
was  rest  in  every  sight  that  met 
his  eyes,  in  each  sound  that  came 
wafted  to  his  ear.  As  in  a  dream 
he  looked  at  dancing  l^a'^es  and 
velvety  moss  and  opening  fronds, 
at  the  rich  brown  of  the  old  ferns 
that  still  littered  the  ground,  at 
the  pine  cones  and  the  last  au- 
tumn's acorns  and  oak-apples 
bountifully  strewing  the  ground, 
at  the  tiny  wild  flowers  blooming 
amongst  the  short  grass,  almost 
too  minute  for  individual  notice, 
yet  spangling  the  sod  with  such 
beauty  as  the  art  of  man  might 
strive  in  vain  to  equal.  There 
was  a  solemn  hush  about  the 
place  also  to  one  accustomed  to 
Ihe  din  of  London;  a  hush  broken 


only  by  some  sound  of  country 
life.  Near  at  hand  a  thrush  was 
singing  long  gushes  and  snatches 
of  song ;  down  in  the  hollow  the 
young  folks  were  laughing  and 
playing;  from  further  off,  soft- 
ened by  distance,  came  the  gruff 
shout  of  a  wagoner  to  his  horses. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  thousand 
nameless,  yet  subtly  exquisite, 
scents  of  spring.  As  a  man  jost 
rescued  from  drowning  might 
survey  with  languid  rapture  the 
aspect  of  some  fair  land  of  safety 
to  which  he  had  been  borne,  so 
Mr.  Gayre  looked  at  the  sylvan 
scene  surrounding  him,  listened 
to  the  twittering  of  birds,  the 
rustling  of  leaves,  the  occasional 
scurry  of  a  rabbit,  inhaled  the 
balmy  air,  and  all  unconsciously 
drank  in  the  health-giving  odours 
of  resinous  pines. 

'  How  pleasant  it  is  here !'  he 
said;  'what  a  delicious  spot  to 
rest  in  !* 

*  Yes,  it  is'  very  nice,'  agreed 
Mrs.  Jubbins,  *but  I  do  wish 
sometimes  it  was  nearer  town. 
People  will  not  come  so  far ;  and 
really,  after  London,  one  cannot 
help  finding  the  country  dulL' 

'  I  daresay  any  one  living  in  it 
always  might  find  it  dull,  but  to 
me  this  spot  seems  perfect' 

*  You  would  tire  of  it  if  you 
were  here  always,'  declared  Mrs. 
Jubbins,  with  decision.  '  I  do 
not  mean  The  Warren  is  not  very 
pretty  and  all  that;  but,  dear 
me,  I  so  often  wish  it  could  be 
transported  bodily  eight  nules 
nearer  the  Bank.  I  should  not 
so  much  mind  if  there  were  any 
pleasant  neighbours,  who  would 
drop  in  of  an  afternoon  or  even- 
ing in  a  pleasant  way ;  but  when 
one  has  to  get  one's  society,  as 
well  as  many  other  things,  down 
by  train,  the  country  becomes  a 
trial.' 

'  Have  yon  not  society  in  fhe 
neighbourhood,  then  f 
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'Here  is  plenty  of  society  if 
it  irould  be  sociable,  but  it  won't 
To  be  anybody  here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  enormously  rick  la 
Bnmswick  Squaie  I  used  to  think 
1  was  a  peiaon  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  but  amongst  all  the  great 
people  about  me  I  assure  you  I 
fed  very  email  indeed.' 

Mr.  Gayre  turned  an  interested 
glance  upon  the  lady.  Hitherto 
it  had  seemed  to  him  any  one 
with  such  an  income  as  was  pos- 
aessed  by  Mrs.  Jubbins  might 
have  seciured  a  fair  social  position. 
Beyond  a  certain  point  it  had  not 
before  occurred  to  him  money  was 
essential  to  social  standing. 

He  had  heard  of  such  things  as 
a  pair  not  associating  with  a  single 
brougham,  of  butlers  refusing 
situations  where  one  footman  at 
least  was  not  kept ;  but  his  own 
path  haviDg  led  him  out  of  the 
way  of  these  nice  distinctions  of 
modem  rank,  he  had  always  felt 
inclined  to  believe  stories  of  the 
kind  must  be  the  invention  of 
some  poor  wretch  in  a  garret, 
striviDg  to  earn  an  honest  penny 
by  gibbeting  respectable  people, 
of  whose  habits  and  thoughts  and 
niodes  of  proceeding  he  knew 
hteially  nothing. 

*  And  at  times  I  really  find  it 
yery  dull,'  went  on  Mrs.  Jubbins, 
who,  having  got  her  father  con- 
fessor in  an  agreeable  mood,  seem- 
ed determined  to  improve  her  op- 
portunity.    '  Of  course  there  are 
my  children,  but  they  have  their 
pnismts;    and   indeed,  occasion- 
ally, even  for  their  sakes,  I  long 
for  something  different  in  the  way 
of  Mends — greater  variety.     Of 
comae  the  people  my  dear  hus- 
band knew  and  esteemed  always 
must  be  friends  of  mine ;  but  the 
world  has  gone  on,  and  since  I 
came  down  here  I  see  clearly  that 
^bat  seemed  very  good  society  to 
"^  «id  your  kind  father  would 
^W)tbe  thought  very  much  of  now.' 


'It  was  a  very  safe  sort  of 
society,  at  all  events,'  suggested 
Mr.  Gayre. 

'  I  know  that ;  but  look  at  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  some  of 
the  families  your  father  was  most 
intimate  with*  They  are  enor- 
mously rich,  they  have  had  ad- 
vantages such  as  I  never  thought 
of;  they  can  talk  all  sorts  of  lan- 
guages; they  can  play 'and  sing 
and  paint  like  professionals ;  they 
mix  amongst  the  aristocracy;  there 
is  no  line  drawn  now  between  the 
City  and  the  West  End  if  people 
choose  to  entertain,  and  push 
themselves  forward.  Things  were 
very  different  once,  aud  not  so 
long  ago  either.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  dislike  such 
rapid  changes,  and  to  feel  that 
though  I  am,  thank  God,  so  well 
off  and  happy,  it  is  a  little  hurt- 
ful to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.' 

The  banker  sat  silent  for  a 
minute ;  then  he  said, 

'I  often  wondered  you  have 
never  married  again.' 

'Have  youl  I  do  not  think 
you  need,'  she  answered. 

There  ensued  an  awkward  pause 
— not  long,  but  sufficient  for  a 
proposal,  had  he  wished  to  make 
it.  Mrs.  Jubbins  sat  on  thorns, 
till,  unable  to  bear  the  idea  that 
she  had  in  any  way  committed 
herself,  she  added,  as  if  in  con- 
tinuation, 

*  Where  should  I  ever  meet  with 
any  one  who  would  do  full  jus- 
tice to  my  children  1  Of  course,  I 
might  baVe  married — every  woman 
who  has  money  can  do  that — 
but—' 

He  did  not  make  her  any  reply ; 
he  looked  at  the  moss,  at  the  flick- 
ering leaves,  at  the  modest  wild 
flowers,  while  his  thoughts  raced 
backward  to  the  time  when  his 
father  wanted  him  to  ask  this 
woman  to  be  his  wife. 

He  might  have  done  a  great 
deal  with  her.     He  might  have 
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made  much  of  his  life,  taken  a 
position  in  politics,  become  a 
landed  proprietor,  gone  on — as 
M18.  Jnbbins  truly  said,  other 
people  had  gone  on — doubled  the 
ten  talents  committed  to  his 
charge;  beyond  all  things  been 
spared  the  awful  trial  of  loving 
a  girl  young  enough  to  be  his 
daughter,  who  woidd  never  care 
for  him  whUe  seed-time  and  har- 
vest endured. 

It  was  all  a  tangled  hank,  that 
ibight  once  have  been  woven  into 
something  beautiful  and  useful, 
but  which  now —  With  an  im- 
patientgesture  he  changed  his  posi- 
tion, and,  idly  clasping  his  hands, 
remained  with  head  bent  and 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  while 
Mrs.  Jubbins  watched  him,  and 
-wondered  what  he  could  be  think- 
ing of. 

'I  am  sure/  she  said  at  last, 
^  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  stay 
and  have  some  dinner  with  us. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  have  taken 
a  house  on  the  Common,  and  they 
are  coming  over  this  evening.  It 
would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  me  if 
you  could  stop  and  meet  them. 
I  know  you  do  not  care  much  for 
City  people,  but — ' 

'You  must  indeed  think  me 
ungrateful  if  you  suppose  it  is 
likely  I  should  refuse  any  request 
of  yours.' 

*  i^ow,'  cried  Mrs.  Jubbins,  with 
an  attempt  at  playfulness,  which 
sat  a  little  heavily  upon  her,  'I 
can*t  have  anything  of  that  sort. 
It  is  I,  and  I  alone,  who  ought  to 
feel  grateful.  All  these  years,  you 
and  your  father  have  been  shower- 
ing kindnesses  on  me,  and  hither- 
to I  have  not  had  even  a  chance 
of  making  the  slightest  return. 
Then  you  will  stop  for  dinner? 
Thank  you  very,  very  much.' 

They  strolled  back  to  the  house 
through  the  Wilderness  and  the 
dell,  over  the  grass  that  stretched 
down  to  the  hedge  dividing  The 


Warren  from  the  high-road^  up 
the  steps  into  the  garden,  and  so 
leisurely  back  to  the  house  throngli 
banks  of  flowers  and  across  green 
sofb  sward. 

'  It  is  a  lovely  place,'  said  Mr. 
Gayre,  with    conviction,    as     he 
stood  within  the  porch  looking  at 
the    still  peaceful  quiet  of  the 
scene ;  and  he  repeated  the  same 
idea  to  himself  as  he  leaned,  later 
on,  beside  one  of  the  windows  of 
a  dressing-room  built  out  so  as  to 
command  a  view  of  tangled  green- 
eiy  and  lofty  forest  trees.     The 
ground  at  this  point  sloped  sharp- 
ly away  from  the  house,  and  he 
could  see  down  into  the  hollow, 
round  which  were. planted  beau- 
tiful and  rare  shrubs :  rhododen- 
drons grew  there  in  the  wildest 
profusion;  variegated  hollies  lifted 
their  heads  on  high ;  the  graceful 
Italian   broom  and    the    double 
gorse  clustered  together  in  friend- 
ly acquaintance.     Nothing  which 
could  please  the  eye,  and  gratify 
the  taste,  and  delight  the  heart 
seemed  absent  from  that  fair  little 
domain.     It  was  an  emerald  gem 
encircled  by  a  band  of  deeper 
green. 

*  A  human  being  might  be  very 
happy  here  if  he  did  not  bring 
his  own  misery  down  with  his 
furniture/  thought  Mr.  Gayre,  as 
he  turned  from  the  window  and 
addressed  himself  to  making  such 
a  toilet  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  bodily  fare  provided  that 
day  at  dinner  was  as  good  as  fare 
could  possibly  be,  but  the  mental 
nourishment  appalled  the  banker. 
It  partook  of  the  nature  of  men- 
tal bran,  and,  though  wholesome, 
was  scarcely  satisfying. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  had  been 
old  and  valued  friends  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Jubbins ;  they  had 
also,  though  in  a  distant  sort  of 
way,  known  the  elder  Mr.  Gayre ; 
and  their  talk  was  of  times  gone 
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by,  and  how  things  had  changed, 
and  the  price  of  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chislehorst,  and 
the  rents  of  good  houses — '  good 
ine  houses  '-^in  the  square  in  the 
better  period  of  old. 

*Ah/  said  Mr.  Gihson,  'there 
yns  no  necessity  then  to  trouhle 
oneself  with  keeping  carriages  and 
horses,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  in  the 
stables  to  eat  a  man  out  of  house 
and  home.  One  could  cover  one's 
fiiends  then  with  a  handkerchief. 
It  was  just  across  the  square,  or 
over  the  way,  or  up  the  street ; 
all  qaiet,  and  comfortable,  and 
friendly ;  no  hurry  to  catch  trains, 
no  tearing  and  rushing  ahout  the 
world.  Modem  improvement  may 
be  a  very  fine  thing,  but  give  me 
the  days  hefore  steam,  sir;  life 
was  worth  having  then.* 

*  I  trust,  Mr.  Gibson,  yon  find 
life  a  little  worth  having  still,' 
Mis.  Jabbins  interposed ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Gibson  said  it  was  all  talk — 
that  no  one  appreciated  the  con- 
venience of  railroads  more  than 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  could  not  endure 
stopping  trains.  *  You  know  you 
can%  Charles.' 

It  was  all  perfectly  safe  con- 
versation; no  human  being  could 
have  objected  to  it  on  the  score 
of  morality ;  but  Mr.  Gayre  felt 
as  if  he  were  back  in  the  '  old 
^ys  before  steam,'  and  should 
aever  get  out  of  them  again. 

Nor  when  that  weary  dinner 
wag  finished,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
^  drank  as  much  wine  as  he 
thought  good  for  him,  did  the 
WW  find  himseK  at  liberty  to 
depart. 

*Mr.  Gibson  does  so  long  for 
one  rubber,  Mr.  Gayre,'  pleaded 
Mrs.  Jubbins ;  and  then,  of  course, 
» table  was  opened,  and  the  in- 
evitable pack  of  cards  produced, 
•ad  the  usual  jokes  about  part- 
i^ers  uttered;  and  then  a  dead 
«lence  settled  down,  and  Mr. 
Gayre  found  himself  in  possession 


of  a  series  of  as  bad  hands  as  man 
could  be  dealt. 

They  played  for  money,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gibson  were  partneis  to 
TAiB,  Jubbins  and  Mr.  Gayre.  It 
was  perhaps  for  this  reason  the 
banker's  run  of  iU-luck  was  re- 
garded by  his  opponents  with  such 
equanimity. 

*  Never  mind,  Mr.  Gayre,'  said 
Mr.  Gibson  cheerfully,  as  he 
pocketed  his  share  of  the  spoil. 
*  Lucky  at  cards,  you  know,  un- 
lucky in  love.'  And  the  old 
gentleman  laughed  at  his  own  wit 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
while  Mrs.  Gibson  said  archly, 
'You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Charles ;'  and  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins coloured  and  tried  to  smile. 

Mr.  Gayre  also  made  a  feint  of 
joining  in  the  merriment,  but,  con- 
sidering the  result  of  his  last  en- 
counter with  Cupid,  it  may  not 
seem  surprising  that  his  well- 
meant  efforts  failed  to  prove  sig- 
nally successful. 

The  interminable  evening  wore 
on,  and  at  length  the  banker  was 
able  to  remark  that  if  he  wished 
to  get  back  to  London  that  night 
he  must  really  say  good-bye. 

'The  best  friends  must  part,' 
remarked  Mr.  Gibson  regretfully. 
•We  have  to  thank  you  for  a  most 
enjoyable  evening.  Lor,  what  a 
time  it  is,  Matilda,  since  we  have 
had  such  a  game  of  whist !' 

'Good-night,'  said  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins, giving  Mr.  Gayre  her  plump 
hand,  which  he  held  for  a  second 
longer  than  seemed  to  Mrs.  Gib- 
eon  absolutely  necessary.  'And 
I  heard  her  say  to  him  distinctly,' 
mentioned  Mr.  Gibson,  as  he  and 
his  wife  drove  home  a  little  later 
on,  *'  You  have  made  me  so  happy." ' 

Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  he 
repeated  hia  joke  to  Mr.  Gayre  as 
that  gentleman  was  searching  for 
his  hat. 

'  There  really  seems  to  me,'  he 
said, '  to  be  a  great  deal  of  truth 
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in  the  proverb  I  quoted  just  now 
— "  Lucky  in  cards,  you  know." ' 
'  What  an  insufferable  old  don- 
key !*  thought  the  banker  to  him- 
self, as  he  took  the  short  cut 
through  the  gardens  to  the  sta- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  LESSER  EVIL. 

There  is  nothing  more  true 
than  that  misfortunes  never  come 
singly.  They  love  company ;  and 
^hen  the  first  of  the  dreary  brood 
knock  for  admittance,  the  dwellers 
in  any  house  selected  for  so  great 
a  distinction  may  feel  tolerably 
certain  that  several  more  unwel- 
come guests  may  speedily  be  ex- 
pected to  follow. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Gayre,  as  he 
walked  up  Wimpole  Street,  that 
Fate  i|^ust  be  pretty  well  tired  of 
buffeting  him,  that  she  could 
scarcely  hold  within  her  quiver 
another  barbed  arrow  wherewith 
to  harass  his  body  and  lacerate 
his  soul.  He  felt  inclined  to  re- 
gard Mrs.  Jubbins'  generous  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes  as  a  sign 
the  worst  was  over,  and  a  new 
and  better  era  about  to  commence. 

Silently  he  sang  a  song  of 
thanksgiving.  The  peril  but  just 
escaped  was  so  recent,  he  felt  a 
sense  of  gratitude  stirring  within 
him,  to  which  hitherto  he  must 
have  been  almost  a  stranger.  Once 
more  he  breathed  freely.  He  saw 
he  could  save  the  bank,  and 
saving  the  bank  meant  saving 
Nicholas  Gayre  also. 

'  I  have  never  been  sufficiently 
thankful,'  he  considered — in  which 
reflection  there  was  indeed  a  much 
greater  amount  of  truth  than  the 
banker  imagined.  Truth  is,  we  re- 
member the  perils  we  have  en- 
countered, but  take  no  note  of 
those  we  escape ;  and  it  is  always 
the   good  things  human  beings 


have  lost  or  lack  they  clasp  tight 
within  their  memories,  whilst  bless- 
ings literally  showered  upon  them 
are  forgotten.  'Not  sufficiently 
thankful  V  Why,  this  unconscious 
Pharisee  had  never  been  thankful 
at  all  He  wanted  too  much  out 
of  life ;  and  behold,  that  he  might 
understand  fully  the  value  of  the 
gifts  he  had  despised,  he  saw  his 
possession  of  them  trembling  in 
the  balance. 

But  all  danger  was  now  past, 
he  decided;  no  need  for  him  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  go  down  into  the  ranks  and 
painfully  strive  to  work  his  way 
up  once  more  into  that  state  of 
life  which  had  been  his  only  by 
purchase.  He  felt  most  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Jubbins  for  having  re- 
lieved him  from  the  pressure  of 
extreme  anxiety,  and  after  a  vague 
sort  of  fashion  he  did  thank  ^x)- 
vidence  for  having  sent  him  so 
generous  a  friend  at  such  a  crisis. 
If  conscience  whispered  the  re- 
mark that  he  had  not  treated 
Mrs.  Jubbins  exactly  well,  plausi- 
bility, ready  for  the  emergency, 
suggested  the  greater  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins' disappointment  the  greater 
her  merit :  had  she  given  with 
the  one  hand  and  taken  with  the 
other,  the  virtues  of  self-renun- 
ciation could  scarcely  have  been 
attributed  to  her.  It  would  be 
quite  competent  for  him  always  to 
think  hereafter  of  Mrs.  Jubbins 
as  his  good — his  best  friend ;  and 
the  reflection  pleased  and  soothed 
him,  spite  of  his  positive  assertion 
to  Susan  Drummond  that  friend- 
ship between  a  man  and  a  woman 
is  an  impossibility.  Circumstances 
alter  cases;  and  as  he  felt  love 
towards  Mrs.  Jubbins  to  be,  on 
his  part,  out  of  the  question,  he 
reverted  to  that  convenient  word 
which  he  averred  to  Susan  was 
nothing  but  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

'  Confound  that  stupid  old  owl. 
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with  lus  "  lucky  at  caids,  unlucky 
in  lore  I" '  he  lepeated,  as  he  put 
his  key  m  the  lock  at  Wimpole 
Street  '  All  that  sort  of  thing  is 
rach  execrable  taste,  and  makes 
a  woman  so  uncomfortable,  too  \* 
and  then  he  stepped  across  hLs 
threshold,  to  meet  a  fresh  misfor- 
ttme,  which  had  been'  patiently 
awaiting  his  arrivaL 

'  Mr.  Fife  left  this  note  for  you, 
Colonel,*  said  Rawlings,  coming 
across  the  hall;  'he  told  me  to 
give  it  to  you  the  moment  you 
returned.  He  waited  for  a  long 
time  f  and  then  the  man  paused, 
and  pretended  to  be  putting  his 
master^s  umbrella  in  the  stand, 
while  Mr.  Gayre  tore  open  Mr. 
Fife's  communication,  and  read : 

^Pengrove  has  given  us  the 
dip.  I  was  always,  if  you  remem- 
ber, doubtful  of  your  friend  the 
detective,  who,  I  imagine,  has 
heen  "squared."  P.'s  disappear- 
ance means,  I  am  afraid,  that 
there  is  something  wrong  you 
have  not  yet  discovered.  Quite 
knocked  up,  and  must  get  some 
sleep.  Better  call  on  me  as  you 
go  to  the  bank  to-morrow — does 
not  matter  how  early.  P.  never 
showed  after  luncheon  to-day.' 

^  Call  me  at  six  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, Bawlings,'  said  Mr.  Gayre, 
after  he  had  read  this  agreeable 
communication  twice  over.  *What 
i9the  nmtterr  he  added,  for  the 
fiist  time  noticing  Eawlings'  man- 
ner; <any  one  else  been  to  see 
mef 

*K"o,  Colonel — no  one  except 
Miss  Chelston.' 

*  Hiss  Chelston  1  Sir  Geoffrey, 
you  mean,  I  suppose  f 

*Mm  Chelston.  She  came 
about  four  o'clock;  and  Mrs. 
Bowcrofb  had  the  spare  room  got 
1^7,  and  she  went  to  bed  an 
hoar  ago:  she  said  she  felt  so 
tiwd--.' 


'  My  niece  in  this  house  I'  said 
lii.  Gayre,  who  really  doubted  the 
evidenoe  of  his  ears. 

'  Yes,  Colonel.  I  took  her  lug- 
gage up-stairs;  and  there  is  a 
letter  in  the  library,  in  which,  she 
told  me  to  tell  you.  Sir  Geofirey 
had  explained  everything.' 

*  I  suppose  I  am  going  to  hear 
some  other  pleasant  piece  of  news,' 
thought  Mr.  Gayre,  passing  into 
the  library,  and  taking  up  his 
brother-in-law's  epistle : 

*  Dear  Grayre,'— it  began, — '  Peg 
will  take  this  to  you.  Poor  Peg  ! 
I  am  forced  to  bundle  her  out  of 
^orth  Bank  at  a  moment's  notice 
— ^long  expected  has  come  at  last ! 
A  scoundrelly  wine-merchant — 
whom  I  may,  without  any  vanity, 
say  I  made— put  in  an  execution 
yesterday.  Just  shows  what  one 
has  to  expect  from  that  sort  of 
person.  Why,  the  beggar  must 
have  had  thousands  of  orders  from 
fellows  who  drank  his  wine  at  my 
table.  If  right  were  right,  he 
ought  to  be  in  my  debt,  instead 
of  its  being  made  out  all  the  other 
way.  However,  he  can't  get  six- 
pence out  of  me,  that's  one  com- 
fort. This  is  the  solitary  advan- 
tage of  being  poor — you  can't 
strip  a  naked  man ;  not  but  what, 
if  the  law  would  let  them,  many 
of  these  rascals  would  like  to  flay 
a  debtor. 

*  Of  course,  I  had  to  go  down 
to  Moreby's  lawyers.  They  put  a 
man  in,  ostensibly  to  put  the 
other  bailiff  out;  and  they're 
serving  me  the  pretty  trick  of 
keeping  him  in.  They  are  acting 
as  badly  as  gentlemen  of  their 
kidney  know  how.  Fortunately, 
it  does  not  matter  much  to  me. 
I  woild  rather  leave  here,  but  for 
Peg.  Poor  little  desolate  woman  I 
don't  be  hard  on  her  if  you  can 
help  it.  You  are  not  the  Al- 
mighty, remember;  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  you  to  visit  her 
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father^s  and  mother's  sins  on  the 
girl  I'll  write  you  again  as  soon 
as  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
I  &hall  keep  out  of  the  way  for  a 
little  while,  as  I  know  there's  a 
nasty  thing  now  called  contempt 
of  court,  whereby  any  pestilent 
rufRan  of  a  creditor,  when  befalls 
to  get  his  money  in  meal,  can 
apply  to  have  it  in  malt — in  other 
words,  take  your  body  if  he  fail  to 
pick  your  purse.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  is  to  become  of  me  j 
it  is  all  darkness.  I  do  wish 
earnestly  sometimes  Heaven  would 
kindly  give  us  a  hint  as  to  its  in- 
tentions ]  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble 
might  be  saved,  if  we  only  knew 
the  direction  in  which  we  were 
expected  to  work. 

'  I  can't  give  you  any  address, 
for  1  don't  know  myself  where  I 
am  going.  Very  likely,  however, 
you  would  just  as  soon  be  without 
one,  as  you  are  near  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  I  am  close  to  the  bottom. 
I)on't  bo  hard  on  Peg. — Yours 
faithfully, 

^  Geoffrey  Chelston,  Infelix, 

'By  the  bye,  you  had  better 
take  Sudlow  in  hand.  He's  an 
awful  cad,  and  I  can  do  nothmg 
with  him.  I  always  thought  that 
party  at  Mrs.  Jubbins'  was  a  mis- 
take ^  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
disillusioned  regarding  your  social 
standing.  However,  that  can't  be 
helped  now ;  and  as  he's  so  old  a 
friend  of  yours,  possibly  you  may 
be  able  to  bring  him  to  book. 
Good-bye  1  If  you  never  see  me 
again  J  remember  I  did  my  best ; 
but  a  man  who  has  wind  and 
tide  always  against  him  can't  do 
much.' 

Mr  Gayre's  first  feeling  -^when 
he  finished  Sir  Geoffrey's  valedic- 
tory address  was  surprise  that  the 
Baronet  had  not  thought  long 
previously  of  so  simple  and  excel- 
lent a  way  of  burdening  some  one 
eke,  and  that  some  one  himself, 


with  the  fair  Marguerite.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  young 
lady  might  just  as  easily  have 
been  passed  on  to  Wimpole  Street 
months  before.  If  the  transfer- 
ence were  possible  now — and  in 
the  face  of  the  evidence  before 
him  how  could  he  doubt  its  pos- 
sibility?— no  reason  existed  why 
it  should  not  have  taken  place 
then. 

Flinging  himself  into  a  chair, 
he  tried  to  think  the  matter  out, 
and  failed.  Strive  as  earnestly  as 
he  would  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  his  niece,  his  mind  con- 
stantly wandered  down  to  the 
bank  or  the  securities,  all  locked 
or  not  locked,  in  the  strong- 
room. 

Sleeping  and  waking,  the  bank 
was  now  on  his  mind.  Kot  more 
sorrowfully  did  the  five  foolish 
virgins  lament  that  fatal  delay  in 
buying  their  oil,  which  involved 
such  disastrous  consequences,  than 
did  Nicholas  Gayre  mourn  con- 
cerning the  way  he  had  neglected 
his  business,  and  allowed  what 
remained  of  a  once  fine  property 
to  drift  so  far  across  the  sea  of 


Beturning  from  Chislehorst,  it 
had  seemed  to  him  safety  and 
honour  were  still  possible ;  but 
now  he  began  to  doubt.  What 
if  a  further  loss  were  really  im- 
pending— if  some  security  quite 
beyond  his  power  to  replace  had 
been  abstracted?  In  such  case 
he  saw  no  resource,  except  to 
make  a  full  and  swift  confession, 
give  up  every  sixpence  he  owned 
in  the  world,  and,  middle-aged 
though  he  was,  try  to  make  some 
fresh  start  in  life. 

Why  had  all  this  trouble  come 
upon  him  ?  he  wondered.  Other 
men  had  fallen  in  love  with 
young  girls,  and  won  them  too ; 
other  men  had  trusted  to  subor- 
dinates without  being  absolutely 
beggared  through  over-confidence ; 
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otiher   men,    better    born,    more 
bighlj    connected,    poBsesaed    of 
Mends,  mixing  in  the  verj  first 
nnka  of  society,  had  'gone  in' 
for  business,  and  found  good  in 
it  instead  of  eviL      Dimly    he 
nnderstood  tiie  fault  lay  some- 
where in  himself — that  he  had 
been  too  sure,  too  confident  of 
the  sagacity  and  honour  and  hon- 
esty  of    that    excellent    person 
Nicholas  Grayre.    By  slow  degrees 
it  iras  dawning  upon  him  that 
not  merely  was  he  no  better  than 
those  outer  sinners,  the  publicans, 
whom  he  had  in  his  heart  derided, 
bat  that  he  was  a  great  deal  worse. 
One  short  year  ago,  had  any  one 
said:  *You  will   behave  to  the 
girl  you  love  like  a  cad ;  you  will 
try  to  shirk  your  duty  to  your 
neighbour,  and  strive  to  skulk  by 
on  the  other  side  if  you  can ;  you 
will  ask  a  woman  for  money  you 
know  has  always  hoped  you  would 
nwny  her,  and  accept  substantial 
help,  though  you  are  well  aware 
you  never  had  a  feeling  of  affec- 
tion for  her ;    you  will   almost 
succumb  under  the  apprehension 
of  loss  of  money,  and  let  a  low 
^gar  fellow  beat  you  in  resource 
and  in  promptitude* — he  would 
hs?e  answered,  *  Is  thy  servant  a 
^  that    he    should  do    these 
tlmigsr     And  behold,   he  had 
done  them,  and  more  ! 

^ere  was  nothing  to  set  on 
the  other  side  of  the  account ;  the 
few  good  actions  he  had  performed 
were  prompted,  he  was  well  aware, 
by  any  other  spirit  than  that  of 
nnsel&Bh  benevolence.     Could  he 
in  future  do  any  better  ?  he  asked 
bimself,  as  he  lay  that  night,  be- 
tween such  intervals  of  uiftefresh- 
ing  sleep  as  Kature  pleased  to 
vouchsafe.    He  had  meant  to  try, 
but  now  he  did  not  know.     If 
anything  more  than  what  he  was 
•b»ady  aware  of  had  really  gone 
>^7  at  the  bank,  he  felt  a  dead 
^'^  might  as   readily  offer  to 


make  atonement  to  the  living  as 
he.  Kow  he  grasped  how  greatly 
he  had  valued  money ;  and  once 
during  the  darkness  he  wearily 
wandered  away  into  sleep,  with 
the  words  of  the  long-forgotten 
text  recurring  to  his  memory : 
^  There,  is  he  that  scattereth,  yet 
increaseth.' 

Nicholas  Gayre  had  not  scat- 
tered even  a  grain  of  wheat  he 
could  avoid,  and  he  had  not  in- 
creased; rather  poverty  threatened 
to  come  '  as  one  that  travelleth ;' 
and  it  was  with  an  uneasy  sense 
of  the  converse  of  the  text  being 
in  his  own  case  literally  fulfilled 
that  he  followed  this  first  sug- 
gestion into  the  mazes  of  dream- 
land, where  he  lost  it. 

Early  the  next  morning,  after 
pencilling  a  few  lines  of  reluctant 
welcome  to  his  niece— who,  being 
fond  of  her  ease,  had  no  fancy  for 
'  brushing  the  dew  at  early  dawn ' 
— Mr.  Gayre  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Fife's  lodgings. 

*  There  mai/  be  nothing  in  ihy 
notion,  you  know,'  said  that  gen- 
tleman ;  '  but,  u[)on  the  other 
hand,  there  may.  *^  Bolting  *' 
seems  to  me  an  uncommonly  bad 
sign.' 

'  But  I  have  gone  through  all 
the  securities,  and  they  seem  right 
enough.' 

'  Perhaps.  If  I  were  you,  I'd 
go  over  them  all  again ;  there  is 
such  a  thing,  you  know,  as — ' 

*  Forgery,'  suggested  Mr.  Gayre. 

*  WeU,  I  was  not  thinking  ex- 
actly of  forgery,'  said  Mr.  Fife. 
'My  notion  is,  he  has  '^ substi- 
tuted," You  see  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  get  a  fresh  cover 
drafted;  and  I'll  be  bound  you 
never  took  time  to  examine  more 
than  the  outside  of  the  deeds  you 
hold  in  trust.' 

'  Good  Heavens,  no  !'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gayre.  'Practically,  there- 
fore»  there  may  be  no  limit  to  the 
extent  of  his  defalcations.' 
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'  I  shouldn't  go  so  far  as  that/ 
aEswered  Mr.  Fife.  *  After  all, 
the  thing  has  not  been  going  on 
very,  very  long.  I  knew  about 
the  amount  of  his  losses ;  and, 
though  I  can't  tell  how  much  that 
little  game  at  Tooting  cost,  still,  I 
have  allowed  a  pretty  tidy  mar- 
gin for  the  expenses  there.  If 
jou  remember,  I  said  I  thought 
you  would  find  yourself  a  hundred 
thouBand  out  of  pocket.  We  have 
not  quite  touched  that  sum  in 
our  investigations.  Suppose 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
you  will  find  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  amply  cover  everything. 
I  suppose  Gay  res*  can  stand  thatf 

'^"^ot  if  the  bank  is  to  keep 
open.*  • 

'  H— m  !  Wei],  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  get  to  Lombard 
Street  and  find  out  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  leak.  We  can  talk 
about  stopping  or  sinking  after- 
wards, You*ve  found  some  one, 
I  hope,  to  lend  you  enough  money 
to  go  on  with]* 

*  Yes ;  but  I  sha Vt  take  it  un- 
less I  see  my  way  clearly  to  pull 
through.' 

'Well,  we  need  not  discuss 
that  point  now.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  for  a  warrant  for 
OUT  friend,  but  don't  do  that  till 
later  in  the  day.  Let  him  get  as 
long  a  start  as  possible.  We  don't 
want  him  back  too  soon,  if  ever. 
Ifow,  if  you  walk  quietly  up  to 
the  T)ank,  you'll  find  me  at  your 
private  door  almost  as  soon  as 
you*re  ready  for  me.*  • 

During  the  whole  of  that  day 
each  person  who  wanted  to  see 
the  manager  was  informed  his 
wife  was  ill,  and  he  absent  from 
business.  If,  on  receiving  this 
reply,  any  individual  adventured 
te  inquire  whether  Mr.  Gayre 
happened  to  be  in  town,  he  re- 
ceived for  reply  the  unexpected 
intelligence  that  Mr.  Gayre  .^as 
in  town,  but  so  deeply  engafbd 


he  could  not  be  interrupted. 
There  never  was  a  truer  state- 
ment :  Mr.  Gayre  chanced,  in- 
deed, to  be  engaged!  All  the 
forenoon,  and  most  of  the  after- 
noon, he  was  busy  checking  the 
securities ;  and  h6  finally  left  him- 
self barely  time  to  go  round  and 
see  his  solicitors,  and  proceed  with 
one  of  the  firm  to  the  Mansion 
House,  where  he  applied  for  a 
warrant  to  take  the  person  of 
Titus  Pengrove,  on  the  charge  of 
robbery,  and  of  dealing  with 
valuable  securities. 

Then  he  walked  to  the  station 
and  took  train  for  Chislehurst. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  he 
would  not  take  Mrs.  Jubbins' 
money  now  he  knew  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  meet  his  lia- 
bilities and  keep  on  the  bank. 
He  must  withdraw  capital  from 
the  business,  and  he  could  not, 
even  on  the  Gayre  system  of 
commerce,  do  that  and  still  man- 
age to  keep  afloat.  Only  the  pre- 
vious night  safety  seemed  pos- 
sible ;  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
had  served  to  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  his  life. 

The  Chislehurst  woods  were 
not  less  fair,  the  grass  was  not 
less  green,  the  spring  fiowers  had 
not  closed  their  petals,  the  air 
was  full  of  the  sweet  scents  that 
yesterday  seemed  so  fragrant. 
jS^ature  was  the  same,  but  the 
man  who  looked  upon  her  ex- 
ceeding loveliness  had  changed 
totally.  His  body  lacked  strength, 
his  limbs  were  weary,  his  fore- 
head burned,  his  parched  lips 
made  speech  painful,  his  mind 
was  so  distracted  he  took  no  no- 
tice of^distance,  save  by  the  mea- 
sure of  physical  fatigue.  The  hill 
leading  to  The  Warren,  in  those 
few  hours  since  last  he  breasted 
it,  appeared  to  have  grown 
strangely  steep ;  the  series  of  rus- 
tic steps  leading  up  through  the 
garden  from    the  wicket-gate  to 
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the  house  seemed  interminable; 
two  or  three  times  he  was  forced 
to  pause  while  ascending  them ; 
for  him  tasselled  larch  and  silvery 
biieh,  and  bamished  copper  beech 
and  tiembling  linden,  hiad  donned 
their  brayest  apparel  all  in  yain. 
He  was  like  one  blind  and  deaf 
wandering  through  a  world  of 
beaaty  and  delight.  As  a  sick 
man  rejects  the  most  deUcate 
food,  as  a  broken  heart  finds  dis- 
cord in  the  most  harmonious 
music,  as  laughter  grates  on  the 
ear  of  grief,  and  nurth  increases 
the  sadness  of  sorrow,  so  to 
Nicholas  Gayre  all  *  the  sweet 
soonds  and  influences  of  Nature 
seemed  to  his  dulled  senses  and 
hopeless  heart  but  so  many  aggra- 
Tstions  of  his  grief.  For  others — 
for  the  children,  for  happy  lovers, 
for  eager  youth  and  prosperous 
middle  life,  and  ripe  old  age  eon- 
tented  to  sit  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  ease  and  competence — 
flower  and  bud  and  leaf  and  bird 
might  add  fresh  charms  to  the 
soft  beauty  of  spring  and  the 
gloiy  of  summer ;  but  to  this  man, 
horn  and  bred  amongst  those  who 
considered  money  a  necessary 
essential  before  the  most  ordinary 
happmess  could  be  hoped  for, 
and  who  now  saw  the  fortune  he 
once  folly  believed  founded  on  a 
lock  beaten  by  the  rain  and 
shaken  by  the  wind  and  engulfed 
by  the  floods  and  levelled  with 
the  earth,  what  thoughts,  save 
those  of  loss  and  disaster,  could 
the  changing  seasons  ever  in  the 
darkfutoie  bring? 

The  power  of  riches,  the  pos- 
aMlity  of  fame,  the  hope  of  love, 
the  wild  longings,  the  noble  as- 
piiatbns  of  youth,  all  gone — dl 
Tanished  like  the  pageant  of  a 
dieam,  what  remained  for  him  to 
dot  Nothing,  save  to  tell  Mrs. 
Jubhins  the  ttnth,  and  release 
her  from  a  pronuse  given  in  ignor- 
ance of  his  actual  position.     And 


for  Susan?  Yes,  he  would  do 
right  there  too ;  but  he  could  not 
think  about  her  just  then.  For 
a  moment  he  lingered,  looking 
into  the  hollow  where  he  had 
stood  beside  her  on  that  happy 
night  so  long^so  long  ago,  when 
the  sound  of  the  music  floated 
softly  down  among  the  ferns  and 
the  undergrowth,  when,  with  her 
hand  resting  on  his  arm,  she 
talked  about  love  in  a  cottage, 
and  looked,  under  the  starlight^  a 
woman  to  love  on  earth,  an  angel 
to  lead  a  man  to  heaven. 

And  what  had  he  made  of  that 
chance?  Almost  with  a  groan 
he  put  that  question  aside,  and, 
wallong  on  as  quickly  as  his  tired 
limbs  permitted,  once  more  found 
himself  at  the  porch  inquiring  if 
Mrs.  Jubbins  were  within. 

He  found  her  alone  in  the 
smaller  drawing-room,  engaged, 
with  a  humility  quite  touching 
when  evinced  by  so  rich  a  wo- 
man, in  modestly  knitting  a  stock- 
ing. 

'  Well,  this  is  delightful  1'  she 
cried.  'How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Gayre  ? — why,  what  is  the  matter  V 
she  added;  'surely  you  are  not 
illP 

^  '  No,  I  am   not  ill/  he  said, 
*  but  something  has  happened ;' . 
and  then  he  told  her. 

They  were  both  standing.  She 
had  risen  to  greet  him,  and  he 
opened  his  budget  of  ill  news  so 
suddenly — and  it  was  such  awful 
news — she  never  asked  him  to  be 
seated ;  the  ordinary  questions  of 
life  for  the  time  were  completely 
driven  out  of  mind. 

For  a  minute  or  two  after  he 
ended,  she  remained  perfectly  still, 
grappling  with  the  'difficulty — 
trying  to  make  the  whole  matter 
clear  to  her  comprehension ;  then, 
laying  her  white  strong  hand 
upon  his  arm,  she  spoke  these 
worifcg 

^  w  e  mustn't  let  the  bank  go ; 
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whatever  we  do,  we  must  not  let 
the  bank  go.' 

^  I  can't  prevent  it  going/  he 
answered. 

'  But  tre  can,'  she  persisted.  '  If 
my  poor  husband  were  alive  now 
— ^if  your  dear  father  could  come 
back  to  us — they  would  both  say, 
**  Don't  let  the  bank  go."  Why, 
it  is  madness  even  to  think  of 
Gajres*  suspending  payment. 
You  know  the  worst  now,  and 
between  us  we  can  surely  weather 
the  storm.  Sit  down  and  let  us 
consider  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
You  say  some  of  my  securities 
have  been  abstracted;  that  does 
not  matter  in  the  least ;  there  are 
plenty  left.  0  Mr.  Gayre !  I 
wonder  if  it  was  for  this  all  the 
money  was  left  in  my  hands,  so 
that  I  can  do  what  1  like  with  it, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  any 
human  being  V 

He  did  not  answer — he  could 
not — the  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
too  great,  too  sudden.  Ten  mi- 
nutes before,  he  had  regarded  him- 
self as  virtually  a  beggar,  and 
now — 

*  But  before  we  get  to  business 
you  must  have  something  to  eat ; 
I  daresay,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
you  have  not  tasted  food  to-day. 
No,  do  not  look  like  that ;  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you.  Surely — 
surely  you  won't  object  to  taking 
help  from  an  old  friend.  Besides, 
as  I  told  you  yesterday,  hitherto 
it  lias  been  all  the  other  way. 
I  liave  been  the  person  obliged. 
It  is  merely  my  turn  now;  you 
can't  grudge  giving  me  the  hap- 
piness of  helping  you  a  little.  If 
the  cases  were  reversed,  I  know 
you  would  do  the  same  for  me, 
and  more/  ' 

He  knew  no  such  thing — ^in- 
deed he  knew  the  very  opposite; 
impulsive  generosity,  unreasoning 
friendship,  liberality,  except  on 
undoubted  security,  had  never 
been  faiUngs  of  the  old-established 


and  highly  respectable  firm  of 
Lombard  Street  bankers.  Mr. 
Gayre  would  not  have  objected 
to  lending  Mrs.  Jubbins  a  few 
thousands,  or  even  to  giving  her 
a  moderate  sum  of  money,  had  she 
really  stood  in  need  of  it ;  but  to 
act  the  part  towards  her,  or  any- 
body else,  she  was  proposing  to 
act  towards  him  (and  she  a  clever 
woman  of  business,  and  one  who 
knew  the  value  of  capital),  would 
have  seemed  to  him,  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  the  height  of  madness. 

She  had  grown  quite  earnest  in 
her  appeal  The  same  loyalty  of 
feeling  which  impelled  the  Jacob- 
ites to  exile  and  the  scaffold  was 
stirring  in  Mrs.  Jubbins'  warm 
heart  then. 

Gay  res'  had  ever  been  to  her 
what  the  Stuarts  were  to  the 
Cavaliers.  She  could  not  reason 
about  the  matter ;  ij;  seemed  im- 
possible to  her  that  Gayres'  should 
go  while  she  had  the  power  of 
saving  it.  The  spice  of  romance 
which,  hand -in-hand  with  the 
most  practical  common  sense,  had 
ever  walked  beside  Eliza  Jubbins, 
nSe  Higgs,  was  at  last  fully  assert- 
ing itself.  Still  a  handsome  wo- 
man, possessed  of  a  face  on  which 
years  had  as  yet  trafced  very  few 
lines,  well  preserved,  prosperous — 
for  the  moment  sentiment  and 
thQ  consciousness  of  meaning  to 
perform  a  kindly  action  made  her 
actually  beautiful. 

The  evening  sunlight  fell  across 
hair  thick  and  glossy  as  ever; 
her  fine  eyes  were  soft  and  liquid 
with  emotion;  her  mouth  was 
sweet  with  tender  smiles,  as  she 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  her  share 
in  trying  to  save  Gayres';  her 
hand  was  unconsciously  pressed 
more  heavily  on  the  banker's  arm : 
and  yet  he  could  not  speak ;  only 
slowly  he  took  that  persuasive 
hand  in  his,  and  held  it  close 
while  he  looked  wistfully  at  his 
old  playmate. 
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Before  that  look  her  eyes  fell, 
her  colotu  rose,  and  she  would 
have  released  her  hand,  but  that 
it  was  locked  too  fast  to  be 
vitbdiawn  without  an  unseemly 
struggle. 

*  You  will  let  me  help  you/  she 
said,  dissembling  even  to  herself, 
as  women  always  do  at  such  a 
juncture. 

*  If  I  may  keep  this  hand/  he 
answered,  and  kissed  the  ringed 
fingers  she  did  not  now  even 
strive  to  withdraw. 

It  had  come  at  last;  after  years 
he  had  proposed,  and  in  this 
fashion. 

That  morning  it  never  entered 
his  mind  he  could  ask  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins  to  marry  him  j  that  morning 
she  could  not  have  conceived  it 
likely  that  bliss  was  ever  to  be 
heis.  She  may  have  wished  it 
had  come  at  some  other  time,  and 
in  some  other  guise,  but  it  was 
welcome  at  any  time  and  in  any 
form.  The  whole  matter  did  not 
seem  to  her  strange.  Before  Mr. 
Gayre  returned  to  town  she  felt 
as  though  she  had  been  engaged 
to  him  for  years.  On  both  sides 
it  was  indeed,  as  old  Mr.  Gayre 
would  have  said,  *  most  suitable ' 
—what  poor  .Mr.  Jubbins  might 
have  thought  was  quite  a  different 
a&ir.  At  parting,  Mrs.  Jubbins 
said,  *  Now  you  will  promise,  me 
to  see  a  doctor  this  evening,  for  I 
feel  sure  you  are  going  to  be  ill  / 
to  which  Mr.  Gayre  replied,  *  I 
^  see  a  doctor ;  but  I  shall  not 
be  ill  now.' 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  per- 
haps pleasant  to  have  even  Mrs. 
vuhhins  anxious  concerning  his 
health  5  except  so  far  as  the  malady 
Blight  affect  Oliver  Dane,  Susan 
would  probably  not  have  cared 
Shebeen  smitten  vrith  small- 
pox !  Travelling  back  to  London, 
^.  Gayre,  reviewing  the  position 
at  his  leisure,  found  more  cause 
for  satisfaction  than  discontent. 


He  felt  very  grateful  to  Mra.  Jub* 
bins,  yet  he  shrank  from  the  ide^ 
of  marrying  her. 

When  menaced  by  two  dangers, 
however,  it  is  true  wisdom  to 
select  the  lesser,  and  Mr.  Gayre 
decided  the  widow  was  by  far  a 
lesser  ill  than  beggary.  And  he 
meant  to  act  fairly  to  her  and  to 
her  children.  Perhaps  he  thought 
he  had  given  a  tangible  proof  of 
the  bond'Jides  of  his  intentions  by 
making  that  tardy  offer  of  his 
heart  and  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'  ALL  FOR  LOVE  AKD  TEtE  WORLD 
WELL  LOST  !* 

Though  in  no  gay  mood,  Mr. 
Gayre  laughed  as  these  words 
crossed  his  mind.  He  recalled  his 
own  experience.  If  ever  man  had 
been  passionately  in  love,  that 
man  was  himself;  and  yet,  when 
put  in  the  scales,  love  ffew  up  to 
the  beam,  and  money  weighed 
down  the  balance.  '  It  is  all  very 
well  for  young  people,'  he  thought,  • 
'  to  talk  like  that ;  young  folks 
always  expect  the  wherewithal 
to  feed  love  will  spring  up  like 
the  grass.  Prudent  papas,  merce- 
nary mammas,  who  have  saved  and 
toiled  for  their  children,  are  to 
provide  the  few  items  love  re- 
quires to  make  itself  comfortable. 
Love — true  love,  the  love  of  the 
poets — wants  its  rent  paid,  its 
taxes  settled,  its  tradespeople  satis- 
fied, its  servants  fed,  its  pocket- 
money  found  by  somebody  else ; 
the  moment  real  love  finds  there 
are  a  few  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  that  bed,  board,  and  lodging 
must  be  hardly  toiled  for  by  the 
lover,  it  has  a  nasty  but  wise 
way  of  metamorphosing  itself.  It 
ceases  to  have  golden  locks;  it 
assumes  the  form  of  Mammon, 
sometimes  in  a  wig,  but  always 
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in  a  carriage,  and  with  a  satia- 
factory  income.' 

All  of  which  tirade  merely 
meant  that  Nicholas  Gayre  was 
trying  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
course  he  had  taken.  It  was  he 
who  felt  his  love  required  many 
other  things  beside  bread  and 
cheese  for  its  maintenance.  If 
we  come  to  that,  in  the  days  of  King 
Kebuchadnezzar  there  were  but 
few  of  the  children  of  Israel  found 
constant  to  refuse  the  meat  and 
the  wine  they  considered  defiled, 
and  able  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
pulse  and  water  which  gave  them 
'  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  and  Daniel  under- 
standing all  visions  and  dreams.' 
The  heart  of  man  has  not  changed 
much  since  then.  In  his  soul  Mr. 
Gayre  knew  that  even  had  Susan 
cared  for  him  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  fleshpots  of  riches  to 
the  manna  of  poverty. 

No  one  finds  it  exactly  pleasant 
to  face  the  fact  of  his  own  world- 
liness,  and  the  banker  found  it 
convenient  and  almost  pleasant 
to  meet  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
unworthiness  with  a  gibe. 
•  Besides,  Susan  disliked  and 
Mrs.  Jubbins  liked  him.  If  mar- 
riage in  his  then  state  of  impecu- 
niosity  were  to  be  at  all,  it  had 
better  take  place  with  a  woman 
who  brought  not  merely  money 
but  love  into  the  state  '  ordained 
by  God,' 

There  could  be  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  Mr.  Gayre  meant 
to  act  quite  honestly  by  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins. He  intended  to  pay  her 
back  every  farthing  she  had  ad- 
vanced, to  promote  her  children's 
interests,  to  be  a  father  to  young 
people  who  were  antagonistic  to 
every  taste ;  in  a  sentence,  '  to  do 
the  right  thing.'  He  felt  very 
grateM  to  the  widow;  he  liked 
her  better  than  he  had  ever 
thought  to  like  her.  He  intesded 
to  give  way  to  her  in  many  things; 


he  purposed  being  a  good  steward, 
a  faithful  husband.  NevertheXeas, 
he  loathed  and  despised  himself 
for  having  made  such  a  bargain — 
he  who  never  hesitated  about 
riding  '  straight  into  the  jaws  of 
death,'  who  had  once  sprung  into 
the  saddle  more  cheerily  than 
brid^proom  ever  went  forUi  from 
his  chamber. 

He  could  not  even  say  to  him- 
self that  he  had  acted  ^m  im- 
pulse. His  reason  felt  satisfied 
with  his  conduct,  though  lus 
soul  recoiled  from  it.  The  thing 
he  had  done  was  '  after  his  kind,' 
— no  use  for  him  even  to  say  he 
had  not  followed  his  nature. 
This  much  there  was  to  be  said 
in  extenuation  of  that  step  which 
could  not  be  retraced.  He  had 
proposed,  not  because  he  knew  he 
should  otherwise  fail  to  get  what 
he  wanted,  but  merely  in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  widow's  kind- 
ness. Such  generosity  he  felt 
merited  some  return,  and  so  he 
offered  all  he  had  to  offer — him- 
self. It  was  far  more  than  enough, 
he  considered,  with  a  shudder. 
That  one  entry  reversed  the  debit 
and  credit  side  of  their  account 
He  merely  meant  to  take  the  use 
of  her  money  for  a  while,  and  in 
exchange  he  had  given  her  his 
life.  Well,  it  did  not  much 
matter.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
made  so  great  a  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities that  one  more  flung  away 
need  break  his  heart  He  would 
conform  to  the  world's  ideas ;  he 
would  settle  dowii  to  business; 
he  would  believe  in  the  greatness 
of  City  magnates ;  he  would  try 
to  forget  that  time,  which  seemed 
so  far  away,  when  the  blaie  of 
the  trumpets,  the  call  of  the 
bugle,  seemed  to  him  the  sweetest 
music  ever  heard  by  mortal  ear. 
He  would  remember  youth  with 
its  illusions  was  gone;  that  middle 
age  with  its  realities  had  come; 
that,  worst  of  all,  the  autumn 
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'^  Milter  of  life  -were  creeping 
^^f  that  lie  'was  growing,  too 
old  for  Bentiment ;  and  that,  be- 
Bides.  Susan  Drammond  did  not 
love  him,  while  to  Eliza  Jubbins 
he  had  ever  seemed  a  hero  of 
lomance. 

A  great  deal  of  unpleasant  work 
still  lay  before  him.  He  had  to 
put  the  bank  straight ;  to  arrange 
many  business  detaib  with  Mrs. 
Jubbins;  see  how  things  stood 
between  his  niece  and  Mr.  Sad- 
low;  hurry  on  his  lawyers  about 
tbe  Oliver  Dane  affair ;  and  last, 
bat  certainly  not  least,  end  every- 
thing for  ever  between  himself 
and  Susan  Drnmmond. 

In  England  a  man  cannot  legally 
many  two  wives.  Often  he  finds 
one  more  than  enough;  and  it 
was  evident  that  now  Mr.  Gayre 
was  engaged  to  the  widow  he 
must  sever  all  connection  with 
Susan  Drummond. 

So  far  Mrs.  Jubbins  had  be- 
haved with  the  strictest  propriety; 
but  her  old  playfellow  had  not 
ibigotten  those  resonant  kisses, 
those  fond  embraces,  which  made 
existence  terrible  to  him  in  his 
hoyhood.  With  trembling  fingers 
Mr.  Gayre  just  lifted  the  veil  of 
the  future,  and  peeped  behind  it. 
The  prospect  was  awful — most 
awful— so  awful  and  abhorrent  he 
dropped  ihw  curtains  incontinently. 
Nevertheless  it  was  better  than 
'^  and  disgrace ;  greatly  to  be 
preferred,  a  line  in  the  marriage- 
list  to  a  paragraph  in  the  money 
article.  The  Gayres  had  held 
themselves  so  high,  and  believed 
they  were  so  secure  I  Mr.  Jub- 
bins had  looked  up  to  them ;  and, 
*o  and  behold,  it  was  his  money, 
^e  in  oil,  which  was  now  to 
prove  to  the  Gayres  temporal 
salvation  ! 

Well,  it  is  of  no  use  blinking 
facts,  and  the  first  thing  evidtotly 
to  be  done  was  to  release  Susan 
from  her  agreement.     Bat  how  to 
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word  the  case  1  He  certainly  could 
not  say,  'I  am  going  to  marry 
Mrs.  Jubbins,'  or  *  I  have  lost  my 
money.'  How  on.  earth  would  it 
be  competent  for  him  to  put  it  ? 
Mr.  Gayre  felt  he  could  only  await 
the  chapter  of  accidents ;  lie  low 
and  watch  results. 

But  yet  he  must  in  some  way 
indicate  the  way  of  the  wind  to 
Susan.  It  was  essential  he  should 
tell  her  that  ill-starred  engagement 
might  be  considered  at  an  end; 
therefore  next  day,  before  he 
showed  at  the  bank,  he  repaired 
to  her  lodgings,  where  the  land- 
lady, who  in  person  answered  the 
door,  greeted  him  with  a  pleased 
smile,  and  said  Miss  Drummond 
was  at  home. 

He  waited  for  her  a  minute  or 
two ;  then  Susan  appeared,  and, 
with  a  stiff  bow,  recognised  his 
presence. 

*You  wished  to  see  me,'  she 
said,  laying  her  hand  on  the  table, 
and  speaking  as  though  she  had 
been  walking  very  fast,  and  found 
it  strangely  hard  to  get  her  breath. 

*  Yes,  Miss  Drummond ;  if  you 
will  kindly  sit  down,  I  shall  per- 
haps be  able  to  talk  a  little  better.' 

*  About— Oliver  V 

'  No,  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
not  about  Oliver.  Besides  that 
gentleman,  there  are  a  few  millions 
of  other  persons  in  the  world, 
myself  a  unit  amongst  them :  you 
understand  that.' 

*  And,  Mr.  Gayre —  ?'  she  said, 
rising,  and  looking  strangely  cold 
and  resolute  as  she  spoke. 

Just  for  a  moment  he  swayed 
his  hat  gently  to  and  fro  ere  he 
spoke.    Then, 

*  I  have  come  to  release  you  from 
our  compact,'  he  said  quite  quietly. 

She  looked  at  him,  startled. 

*Do  you  mean — V  she  asked 
at  last 

'  Just  what  I  say,'  he  answered. 
*  I  bring  you  liberty,  Never  again 
need  you  look  at  me  as  one  ab- 
p 
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honed;  never  more  will  it  be 
necessary  for  you  to  slirink  from 
my  touch.  You  are  perfectly  free.' 
He  thought  he  heard  her  mur- 
mur, '  My  God,  I  thank  Thee;' 
but  the  cry  of  gratitude  was  merged 
in  the  question,  <  And  what  about 
Oliver?  0  Mr.  Gayre,  don't  give 
us  both  up  together  !* 

*  No,*  he  answered,  '  no,  I  shall 
never  cease  striving  for  his  re- 
lease till  you  and  he  meet  once 
more.  Good-bye,  MissDrummond 
— good-bye,  my  dear.  I  was  mad 
once,  for  which  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  am  sane  now — and  really 
I  do  not  think  I  need  beg  your 
pardon  at  all.* 

'  But  what  about  Oliver?' 
'  He  must  wait  a  little — his 
case  is  being  seen  to.  Gracious 
Heaven,  Miss  Drummond !  you 
have  heard  me  just  now  give  up 
my  soul's  desire,  and  yet  you 
never  say  thank  you !  You  have 
no  thought  or  pity  save  for 
"  Oliver  "  !  Take  him  —  marry 
him,'  added  the  banker,  shaken 
by  a  sudden  whirlwind  of  passion ; 
*  only  I  pray  God  that,  living  or 
dead,  I  may  never  hear  his  name 
again !' 

*  Mr.  Gayre,  Mr.  Gayre  P  she 
cried,  rushing  to  the  door  after 
him,  and  laying  a  detaining  hand 
upon  his  arm,  which  he  tried  in 
vain  to  shake  off. 

'  Go,'  he  said,  '  go  !  I  lament 
the  day  I  first  saw  you,  the  hour 
I  first  spoke  to  you.  Till  that 
time  I  respected  myself  fairly; 
but  ever  since  I  have  been  acting 
a  mean  cowardly  part  towards  my 
Maker  and  my  fellows.  For  the 
Almighty's  sake,  do  not  tempt  me 
to  lose  my  soul,  and  my  substance 
as  well !  I  never  was  rich,  and 
my  love  for  you  has  left  me  bank- 
rupt not  merely  in  heart,  but  also 
well-nigh  in  pocket.  Let  me  go 
while  I  am  master  of  myself! 
Good-bye.* 

But  still  she  held  him;  she 


clasped  his  arm  with  both  her 
hands,  and  her  tears  fell  down 
like  rain  as  she  sobbed, 

*  I  can't  bear  it — I  cannot  1 
You  shall  not  leave  me  till  you 
say  you  forgive  me — that  we  are 
friends !' 

'  Friends  r  he  repeated  scorn- 
fully. 'How  like  a  woman — to 
prate  about  friendship  to  a  man 
who  has  loved  as  I  have  loved ! 
Yen  have  been  very  cruel  to  me — 
you  are  not  really  sorry  for  mo 
now.  You  do  not  know  what 
love  means  when  youth  is  over — 
when  spring  has  gone,  and  no 
fresh  sap  can  ever  rise  again  to 
nourish  one  green  leaf  of  hope 
and  promise.' 

*0,  do  not  say  that,'  she  en- 
treated; 'there  will  be  a  fair 
spring-time  yet  for  you.  The  day- 
must  come  when  you  will  meet 
some  one  you  can  love  and  many 
—And—' 

*  I  shall  probably  marry,'  he  in- 
terrupted, *  but  love  again  I  never 
can.  Besides,  who  could  love  me  1 
You  have  taught  me  that  the 
whole  passion  of  my  soul — the 
undivided  affection  of  my  heart — 
is  incapable  of  winning  one  ten- 
der smile,  one  feeling  of  regard — * 

'But  0,'  she  said,  looking  up 
at  him  with  swimming  eyes  full 
of  sorrow  and  womanly  pity,  *  my 
love  was  given  long  before  we 
met.  If  it  had  not  been — ^had  I 
never  known  Oliver — ' 

He  could  bear  no  more.  With 
a  sudden  wrench  he  tore  himself 
away,  leaving  the  girl,  who  had 
never  come  so  near  loving  him 
before,  in  an  agony  of  grief.  For 
the  moment  she  forgot  even  Oli- 
ver. The  great  tide  of  her  faith- 
ful affection  seemed  to  ebb  out  in 
one  huge  wave,  leaving  an  arid 
waste  of  memory,  on  which  was 
traced  only  the  image  of  a  broken 
and  despairing  man. 

Had  she  known  more  of  ^hia 
nature,  however,  she  would  have 
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understood  that  paroxysm  of  un- 
goyernaMe    agony  was   bat  the 
dying  straggle  of  a  passion  which 
had   torn    and    tormented   him. 
Even  in  tke  first  misery  of  that 
final  parting,  he  felt  a  sense  of 
nlief  that  ail  was  oyer.    The  face 
of  his  deaA  wore  as  yet  no  look 
either  caloL  or  beaatifalj  bat  at 
least  the  misery  of  suspense  would 
not  have  to  be  gone  through  again 
for  ever.     He  had  saffered — no 
hnman  being  could  know  how 
hoirihly;  he  had  grown  hateful 
to  himself;  he  had  been  flailing 
lower  and  lower  in  his  own  es- 
teem, till  at  last  self-examination 
hecame  torture.     He   had    done 
things  of  which  he  could  not  have 
believed  himself  capable;  he  had 
foigotten  honour,  mercy,  justice — 
all  because  a  woman  had  sweet 


wistful  brown  eyes,  and  the  fair- 
est face  he  had  ever  looked  upon. 
If  love  &il  to  purify  the  waters 
of  a  human  soul,  it  fouls  them; 
and  it  is  not  without  reason  we 
pray  the  best  instincts  of  our 
nature  may  produce  a  blessing, 
not  a  curse.  It  rests  with  each 
amongst  us  to  decide  which  course 
to  pursue.  We  can  climb,  blinded, 
it  may  be,  into  tears  and  shod 
with  sorrow,  to  heights  illumin- 
ated by  a  sun  which  never  streams 
across  any  low  or  unworthy  road 
mortality  elects  to  tread;  or  we 
may  trail  our  love  through  the 
mire  of  earth,  till  nothing  remains 
at  last  but  the  marred  and  broken 
image,  from  which  our  anguished 
hearts  shall  finally  behold  the  last 
trace  of  comieliness  fade  utterly 
away. 


(2*0  he  ccnikmed,) 
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Fob  some  reaaon  or  other,  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  Dutch  only  as 
a  phlegmatic  people,  and  do  not 
assuredly  look  to  them  for  satire. 
Yet  in  A.  J.  Yitringa,  an  author 
who  hides  himself  under  various 
pseudonymBy  Holland  certainly  pos- 
sesses an  able  satirist,  whose  satire, 
although  it  is  at  times  blunt  and 
homespun,  is  withal  wholesome, 
and  often  both  incisive  and  witty. 
The  list  of  his  works  is  a  long 
one,  and  his  popularity  in  his 
own  country  is  steadily  on  the 
increase;  indeed,  his  last  work 
but  one  has  gone  through  two 
editions  in  the  space  of  one  year, 
no  small  event  in  so  tiny  a  coun- 
try as  Holland.  This  work,  called 
Nette  Menachen  (Nice  Sort  of  Peo- 
ple), is  a  satire  upon  the  Dutch, 
past  and  present,  and  shows  how 
they  have  been  steadily  degener- 
ating, until  they  have  become  a 
'nice  sort  of  people:'  a  people 
who  regard  culture  as  nothing 
deeper  than  a  garment  for  display, 
who  are  satisfied  to  speak  about  a 
great  number  of  things  of  which 
they  know  nothing  au  fond  in  a 
great  number  of  languages,  and 
think  this  is  education ;  a  people 
who  have  no  opinions  of  their 
own,  but  think  just  as  certain 
authorities  lay  down  for  them; 
who  despise  every  one  who  does 
not  bow  down  to  almighty  fash- 
ion ;  who  detest  everything  that 
rises  above  the  decent  level  of 
mediocrity.  This  book  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  named  Darwinia, 
not  unlike  some  of  Mr.  Butler's 
serio-comic  writings.  It  trans- 
ports the  reader  into  a  fantastic 
world.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to 
ridicule  the  idea  of  female  eman- 


cipation ;  and  this  Yitringa  does 
in  such  a  comic  manner  that  even 
devoted  adherents  of  the  move- 
ment  must  smile  over  his  pages. 

Yitringa,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Jan  Holland,  not  long  ago  pub- 
lished a  new  work,  Een  Kanings- 
droom  (A  King's  Dream),  wliich, 
as  a  work  of  art,  is  hardly  equal 
to  Darwinian  though  it  is  superior 
to  Nette  Menschen,  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  there  is  a  certain 
monotony  in  Yitringa's  writings, 
a  fact  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  he  has  written  so  much  on 
the  same  themes.  In  this  his 
latest  work  he  has  brought  in  a 
summary  of  all  the  subjects  he 
has  ever  treated,  and,  therefore,  it 
may  well  be  recommended  to 
foreigners  who  wish  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  After  a  Kew  Year's 
Eve  repast,  Jan  Holland  dreams 
that  he  has  become  King  of  Hol- 
land, and  his  dream  extends 
through  eight  successive  days, 
with  brief  intervals  of  awakening 
for -the  purpose  of  taking  food. 
The  first  dream  is  chiefly  a  satire 
on  constitutional  royalty.  In  pre- 
vious books  Yitringa  had  ridiculed 
republicanism — a  fact  that  caused 
critics  to  say  he  was  too  negative ; 
that  he  ought  to  have  given  his 
own  ideal,  and  shown  how  things 
could  be  managed  better.  The 
reproach  is  hardly  justifiable  :  a 
satirist  may  ridicule  and  need  not 
construct.  It  is  evident  from  this 
dream  that  Yitringa  is  no  real 
enemy  to  constitutional  goveni- 
ment|  though  he  is  not  blind  to 
all  the  empty  pomp  and  tinsel 
that  inevitably  encompass  it. 
The  dream  further  deals  with  the 
education  of  princes.    The  King 
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consults  a  certain  colonel  upon 
the  subject^  who  tells  him  that 
he  has  made  princes  his  studj 
£N>m  their  youlh  to  their  man- 
hood^  and  that  he  has  hit  upon  a 
plan  for  the  use  and  guidance  of 
fotuie  sovereigns.  This  system, 
which  he  proceeds  to  expound,  is 
entirely  contained  in  a  box  of 
Bpectacles  of  various  kinds.  These 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  prince's 
nose,  and  he  will  then  see  in  his 
ptuse  that  which  he  desires  to 
see,  play  with  as  much  military 
glory  as  amuses  him,  fancy  him- 
self invincible,  solvent,  and  wise. 
The  second  and  third  dreams 
treat  of  education  in  general.  On 
no  domain  is  Yitringa's  satire 
more  caustic  than  on  this.  Our 
own  country,  though  things  have 
much  improved  in  this  respect, 
has  still  much  to  amend,  and 
Vitringa  might  serve  to  beacon 
ua  against  the  clififs  upon  which 
^eiDatch  struck,  and  to  which 
we  seem  in  danger  of  steering. 
The  King,  hearing  all  the  fine 
plana  for  instruction  formed  by 
lus  ministers,  ventures  the  remark 
that  he  does  not  think  the  style 
of  the  older  generation  so  much 
worse  than  that  of  the^  younger, 
por  do  they  make  more  mistakes 
in  spelhng,  although  they  do  not 
dig  their  wisdom  out  of  such 
philosophical  grammars.  Neither 
do  they  yield  to  their  juniors  in 
the  matter  of  arithmetic.  When 
they  went  to  school  there  was  not 
80  much  talk  about  algebra,  geo- 
metry, physics,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish; and  yet  he  flatters  himself 
that  the  older  generation  has  a 
hetter,  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  many  things,  notably  of  history 
and  geography,  chiefly  acquired 
bj  their  own  reading.  In  those 
dajs  young  people,  he  avers,  read 
because  they  loved  reading;  it 
was  the  principal  occupation  of 
ambitious  youths.  Now,  he  says, 
he  hears  bitter  complaints  from 


schoolmasters  that  fondness  of 
reading  per  se  diminishes  more 
and  more,  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
enough  deplored;  for  if  people 
do  not  examine  things  for  them- 
selves, but  accept  all  at  second- 
hand, they  can  never  become 
truly  cultured. 

The  third  dream  is  specially 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  un- 
denominational teaching  in  the 
government  schools,  and  shows 
very  wittily  how  a  schoolmaster, 
who  has  turned  in  aversion  from 
the  sickly  nonsense  of  the  pre- 
scribed reading-books,  hits  upon 
the  happy  thought  of  letting  his 
scholars  read  an  anthology  he  has 
compiled  for  them  out  of  the 
Bible,  and  thus  comes  round  again 
to  the  original  starting-point.  The 
fourth  dream  depicts,  in  pungent 
lines,  the  sad  consequences  that 
follow  upon  leplainr  des  princes; 
that  is  to  say,  parades,  manoeuvres, 
wars.  Vitringa  is  opposed  to  the 
German  and  Continental  army 
methods,  and  considers  a  militia  as 
the  only  reasonable  system. 

His  flfibh  dream  is  a  violent 
attack  upon  instruction  as  given 
at  the  universities,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  professors  are  ap- 
pointed, not  because  they  are  the 
best  informed  persons  upon  a 
given  theme,  but  from  patpnage, 
nepotism,  or  jealous  fears  of  supe- 
rior men.  Vitringa  chastises  the 
State  approbation  given  to  medio- 
crity, representing  it  as  a  stamp 
graven  upon  the  forehead  with 
which  those  decorated  are  enabled 
to  push  their  way.  Mediocrity, 
indeed,  in  every  form  is  his  ab- 
horrence, and  he  sees  it  abroad 
in  all  departments.  He  flays  the 
rage  for  examinations,  and  shows 
how  vain  is  the  endeavour  to 
make  all  students  equally  pro- 
ficient in  all  departments  of  learn- 
ing. Finally,  he  proposes  that  if 
the  present  examination  system 
must  continue,  then  at  least  a 
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law  sboTild  1 '  passed  to  oblige  all 
holders  of  ofi^Lce  to  pass  a  leexa- 
znination  eyery  five  years. 

The  sixth  dream  ends  most 
vittUy.  It  tells  of  the  fall  of  a 
Ministry,  and  the  place  and  title 
hunting  that  forthwith  ensues. 
The  seventh  relates  how  the 
dreamer  meets  fellow-students  of 
his  youth,  and  sees,  by  what  they 
become,  how  rarely  men  continue 
earnest,  and  high-souled. 

The  last  dream  is  an  exposition 
of  the  ministerial  art  of  making 
fine  promises  to  the  people  upon 
coming  into  office,  and  doing 
nothing.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
t.0.  a  personification  of  evil,  comes 
to  the  King,  and  instructs  him 
how  to  manage  his  affairs.  While 
so  doing,  a  great  noise  is  heard, 
and  a  militery  deputation  forces 
its  way  into  the  palace.  The 
spokesman  explains  to  the  King 
the  desires  and  grievances  of  the 
army,  for  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age  prompts  the  King  to  promise 
redress,  although  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  fulfillisg  this  promise. 
But  what  matter?  The  deputa- 
tion departs  satisfied.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  another,  composed  of 
bureaucrats;  and  a  third  of  school- 
masters. The  latter  lay  before  the 
King  a  goodly  catalogue  of  griev- 
ances. They  present  themselves 
as  the  representatives  of  a  large 
number  of  underpaid  men — men, 
moreover,  in  whose  hands  is  placed 
the  future  welfare  of  the  nation ; 
for,  they  add,  everything  is  to- 
day required  from  the  school- 
master. If  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  the  public  says  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  to 
make  it  impossible  that  such  hor- 
rors should  occur  in  future;  if 
measures  are  proposed  against  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors, there  is  an  outcry  against 
such  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  Let  the  school- 
masters inspire  the  younger  gene- 


ration with  an  aversion  to  intempe- 
rance, such  is  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion.  If  officers  cannot  bridle  the 
evil  propensities  of  their  soldiers, 
and  resort  to  severe  punishment, 
the  public  says  these  measoree  are 
only  palliatives.     To  the  scliool- 
master  they  must  look  in  fatore 
for  recruits  in  whom  obedience 
and  patriotism  are  combined.      If 
complaints  are  heard  of   an    in- 
creasing   love  for   luxuries    and 
pleasures,  it  is  again  demanded 
that    education    should    remove 
these  failings.     In  a  word,  it  is 
the    schoolmaster's    task  to    de- 
populate prisons  and  lunatic  asy- 
lums, to  create  honest  voters,  to 
relieve  law  of  its  labours,  to  make 
the  people  upright,  contented,  and 
happy.     He  has,  nowadays,  not 
only  to  do  his  own  work,  but  that 
of  the  clergyman  and  parent  be- 
sides. 

The  King,  again  prompted  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  promises 
redress  to  the  schoolmasters'  griev- 
ances, and  that  they  shall  be  bet- 
ter remunerated  in  future.  Before 
this  Spirit  departs,  it  once  more 
shows  the  King  how  easy  it  is  to 
satisfy  a  people  by  words  and 
vain  promises.  This  Spirit  of 
the  Age  Yitringa  defines  as  *  an 
emanation  from  speculative  heads, 
defended  from  the  cathedra  and 
lauded  by  men  who  have  no  care 
for  their  souls  'and  nothing  to 
lose  in  this  life,  and  who  drag 
the  people  along  with  them.' 
At  this  point  the  dreamer  awakens, 
and  exclaims  :  *  I  fear  in  our  social 
body  things  will  remain  as  they 
are  yet  a  long  while ;  but  how 
gladly  would  I  see  a  large  bundle 
of  folly  cleared  off,  and  a  whole 
army  of  prejudices  banished  across 
the  frontier  P 

Such  is  Vitringa's  Konigadroomy 
which  might  be  read  with  profit 
and  amusement  in  this  coxmtry 
as  well  as  in  Holland. 
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*•  Let's  have  a  dance.* — Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 


Skasons    Teyolve    and    fashions 
cbiDge,  and    that  which    some- 
time we  thought  the  onlj  accept- 
able mode  is  discarded  for  a  new 
iiuidango ;  yet,  through  all   the 
horly-harly,  the  *  dance '  stands 
ita  imdisputed  ground  in  popular 
&yoar,  and   myriads    of  youths 
and  maids  still  continue  to  chase 
the  glowing   hours   with  flying 
£Bei      Modem   Lady   Duherlys, 
Rally  regarding  dancing  as  the 
'main  article'  of  education,  de- 
sire, as  ever,  that  their  hopefuls 
ahoald  learn  to '  dance  and  jabber 
French ;'  and,  if  they  speak  the 
troth,  <  don't  care  a  brass  farden 
for  anything  else.'    No  Empress 
of  Fashion  yet  frowns  down  danc- 
ing as  vulgar,  if  only  a  refined 
langaor  characterise  it;  and  ladies 
glorying  in  the  ballroom  triumphs 
of  Worth  are,  in  fact,  too  shrewd 
to  enconzage  any  attack  pn  so  ex- 
cellent and  seductiYe  a  method 
of  killing  time  and  of  securing 
admirers,  possibly  eh'gible  for  the 
nuptial  knot.     Many  a  Benedick, 
yidding  to  the  Circe- like  spells  of 
the  dance,  finds  in  the  dancing- 
room  the  net  of  his  fate ;  ^hile 
those  who,  like  Eomeo,  are  not 
for  this  ambling,  End  occasion  to 
blithely  flirt  and  make  eyes  in  the 
conservatory.     Dancing,  at  least, 
has  the  faculty  of  me^ng  even 
the  odious  tolerable  for  a  season, 
since  it  certainly  threw  into  relief 
one  of  the  few  humamsing  feel- 
ings that  possessed  the  cruel  soul 
of  Louis  XL,  whose  delight  it 
was  to  watch  the  peasants  as  they 
danced  at  his  bidding  before  the 
"windowB  of  his  gloomy  ch&teau  of 
Pleesis-les-Tours.    The  dance,  too, 
POflfleeses  the  exceptional  advan- 


tage of  being  beyond  the  control 
of  the  seasons'  change,  although, 
as  the  nights  of  winter  draw  in, 
the  delights  by  flood  and  field 
that  filled  men's  summer  joy  natu- 
nlly  gi^o  place  to  the  social 
allurements  of  the  drawing-room. 
Of  all  elegant  trifling,  dancing, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter,  is 
easily  the  chief  in  attraction,  see- 
ing that  if  un  plagued  with  corns 
every  one,  as  a  rule,  has  oppor- 
tunity to  shine  in  this  form  of 
society  diversion.  In  winter  espe- 
cially do  athletic  gentlemen,  who 
might  otherwise  fiiid  time  hang 
heavily  on  their  hands  and  their 
limbs  grow  inactive,  gain  ready 
welcome  in  circles  where  their 
muscular  frame  renders  them 
heroes  of  the  hour— nay,  even 
Greek  gods — in  the  eyes  of  mo- 
dem Psyche;  and  such  do  not 
disdain  the  pleasurable  exercise 
in  company  with  their  fair  fol- 
lowers of  the  summer  season, 
whom,  in  delicious  dolcefar  ntente, 
they  may  have  pulled  up  the 
stream  to  regatta  or  picnic,  or  for 
gentle  evening  row,  not  to  speak 
of  coquetting  with  the  tennis 
racquet.  The  plash  of  the  oar  or 
the  rivalry  of  the  tennis  then 
yields  to  the  figure  in  the  Lancers. 
As  years  go  on  more  exacting 
are  the  requirements  for  a  good 
dancer;  for  the  good-humoured 
scrambles  and  carpet  dances  once 
so  prevalent  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  'genteel'  society,  and 
the  timid  aspirant  who  enters  a 
dancing  or  ball  room  doubtful  of 
his  steps  and  figures  soon  finds 
himself  the  cynosure  of  number- 
less pairs  of  critical  and  mocking 
eyes  and  supercilious  glances,  so 
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that  he  begins  to  wish  himself 
safely  tucked  up  in  bed.  Toung 
ladies,  who  are  not  generally  en- 
dowed with  the  same  spirit  of 
chivalry  that  fires  the  masculine 
breast  to  overlook  and  tone 
down  defects,  are  especially  mer- 
ciless in  their  treatment  of  such  a 
wight,  and  being,  for  the  most 
part,  blind  to  their  own  shortcom- 
ings,  they  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  chair  of  criticism.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  very  few 
ladies  dance  well  and  correctly, 
and  the  monopoly  of  good  dancing 
may  be  claimed  by  the  men ;  for 
it  is  only  the  more  graceful  dress 
and  form  that  lend  colour  to  the 
idea  that  ladies  are  the  true  suc- 
cessors of  Diana,  as,  floating  along 
in  tourbillons  of  lace  and  silk, 
they  certainly  present  a  more  en- 
chanting aspect  than  the  waiter- 
like partner  who,  bearing  the  whole 
heat  and  burden  of  the  evening, 
seldom  appears  to  advantage,  and 
whose  every  slightest  trip  or  step 
is  quickly  noticed  by  reason  of 
his  conspicuous  nether  anatomy. 
A  short  fat  woman  does  not  usu- 
ally meet  with  much  ridicule  in 
the  dance ;  but  what  more  mirth- 
provoking  sight  than  a  short  fat 
man  dancing  the  *  hop  waltz,'  be 
it  well  or  ill  executed,  and  this 
principally  on  account  of  those 
fatal  legs?  Still,  dancing  has  its 
compensations  and  triumphs,  and 
the  nrst  dance  is  to  the  d&utante 
or  inghiue  as  the  baptism  of  fire 
is  to  the  young  soldier.  Every 
young  sprig  too,  like  David  Copper- 
field,  finds  his  '  eldest  Miss  Lark- 
ins  '  in  the  dancing  room,  who 
treats  him  kindly  as  an  elder, 
sister  might;  and  many  a  little 
melodrama  is  enacted,  as  in  Da- 
vid's case,  when  she  presents  for 
introduction  a  Mr.  Chestle,  her 
future  middle-aged  husband  of 
portly  presence. 

Yet  it  must  be  granted  that  the 
English  are  not  by  nature  a  danc- 
ing nation.    Perh&ps  we  are  even 


less  so  than  we  were,  so  far  as  the 
untutored  inspirations  of  dancing 
are  concerned;    for  the   country 
dances  and  heys  of  the  village- 
green  are  extinct,  and  the    Con- 
tinental peasant,  who  dances  ivith 
natural    grace   and    spontaneity, 
as  any  one  who  has  been  present 
at  the  frequent  village /e^^  can 
attest,  does  not  find  his  ma|ch  on 
English  soil.     The  English   con- 
stitution seems  to  lack  that  elas- 
ticity of  marrow  and  vivacity  of 
movement  for  want  of  which   the 
creation  of  an  EngliBh  JlgurarUe 
to    compare    with    the    sinuous 
and  agile  foreigner  can  never  be 
forthcoming.      Northern  nations 
have  not  at  any  period  been  noted 
for  their  dancing  powers,  unless 
indeed  the  Poles  be  reckoned.  The 
dance  filtered  through  the  classic 
nations  of  old  into  modem  Italy 
and  France,  where  it  continued 
till  the  now  proverbial  French 
dancing-master  hied  him  to  Eng- 
lish dancing-schools,  to  teach  '  la- 
voltas  high  and  swift  corantos,'  as 
in  Henry   V.  the   French  ladies 
scornfully  bid  their  knights    to 
do,  twitting  them  that  their  grace 
is  only  in  their  heels,  and  in  fact 
deeming  them  inferior  to  English 
men-at-arms. 

The  ancients  held  the  dance  in  ' 
the  very  highest  esteem ;  for  was 
it  not  invented  by  the  goddess 
Ehea,  who  preserved  Jupiter  from 
Saturn  1  while  Homer  and  Hesiod 
sang  its  praises,  provoking  a 
possible  suggestion  from  the  irre- 
verent modern  that  they  had  been 
'dogs'  in  their  day.  Socrates 
himself,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
realised  the  vanity  of  all  things 
save  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
went  to  the'  trouble  of  learning 
dancing  when  an  old  man,  and 
perhaps  received  the  invitation  of 
some  antique  edition  of  Mrs.  Pon- 
sonby  de  Tomkyns  or  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  eager  for  his  entrance. 
But  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  classic  dance  was  more 
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aeTeie  is  diaracter,  as  the  martial 
Pyxrhic  dance,  perfoTmed  bj  Greek 
or  Eoman  armed  capdrpie,  wea- 
pon, toich,  or  wand  in  band, 
amply  testifies.  Tbe  ancient  rus- 
tic was,  bowever,  particularly  par^ 
tial  to  a  curious  dance,  wbicb 
consisted  of  jumping  witb  one 
foot  only  on  a  bladder  inflated 
with  air  or  filled  witb  wine,  and 
rablied  on  tbe  outside  witb  oil ; 
and  he  wbo  did  tbis  slippery  exer- 
cise well  received  tbe  wineskin 
for  his  pains.  Tbe  dance  of  tbe 
Enmenides,  or  Furies,  in  tbe  tbea- 
tie  at  Athens  is  said  to  bave 
produced  sucb  an  effect  on  tbe 
spectators  tbat  tbey  were  totally 
unable  to  control  tbeir  excited 
feelings,  and  tbe  direst  results 
often  bappened.  Dancing  now 
lemains  among  all  savage  nations 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
theiremotions.  Perbaps  tbe  most 
curious  custom  in  tbe  bistory  of 
dancing  is  tbat  wbicb  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  Limoges  not 
long  ago,  wbere  tbe  inbabitants 
*  danced  tbe  round '  in  tbe  cboir 
of  tbe  cburcb,  invoking  tbeir 
patron  saint,  St  Marcel,  saying, 
instead  of  tbe  Gloria  Fairi,  '  St 
^dsrcel,  pray  for  us,  and  we  sball 
dance  in  bonour  of  you.' 

Mr.  Spectator  commits  bimself 
to  the  very  bold  assertion  tbat  no 
one  ever  was  a  good  dancer  tbat 
had  not  a  good  understanding; 
this  being  tbe  directly  opposite 
opinion  of  a  very  compact  party 
of  critics,  afiirming  tbat  a  '  danc- 
ing man'  bas  more  capacity  in 
his  heels  than  bis  bead ;  but  tben 
it  must  be  admitted  tbat  sucb 
critics  are  often  tbemselves  indif- 
ferent pNerformers.  To  tins  class 
of  critidsm  may  therefore  be  rele- 
gated the  remark  of  a  wit,  tbat 
dancing  ia  merely  an  awkward 
▼ay  of  getting  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other.  Scholars 
wid  iUuminati  are,  indeed,  known 
not  to  scorn  the  art  and  pleasure 
of  dandng,  and  sometimes  they 


exceL  Goetbe  bimself  was  not 
superior  to  tbe  charms  of  tbe 
dance,  to  judge  by  bis  account  of 
a  ball,  where  bis  hero  Wertber, 
wbo  may  be  regarded  as  a  faint 
reflection  of  tbe  poet,  dances  witb 
Charlotte,  the  heroine  of  tbe 
bread-and-butter,  and  enjoys  rap- 
turous feelings  as  tbey  career 
along  in  tbe  *  divine '  waltz,  and 
figure  in  tbe  English  country 
dances,  which  last-named  appear 
to  have  been  then  in  great  vogue 
in  Germany. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  tbe 
lavish  refreshments  of  champagne 
and  tbe  like,  which  literally  bub- 
ble over  at  present  assemblies, 
witb  tbe  simple  '  negus '  tbat  was 
given  at  this  dance  according  to 
the  habits  of  tbe  time ;  Charlotte,  in 
fact,  was  satisfied  with  a  few  slices 
of  lemon  with  sugar,  which  her 
enamoured  partner  presented  to 
her.  Dances  in  those  days,  at  least 
in  Germany,  were,  as  tbey  are  now 
in  many  social  circles,  mostly 
'  Cinderella,'  sometimes  conclud- 
ing earlier  than  tbat  mystic  hour, 
and  even  beginning  before  tbe 
close  of  tbe  afternoon.  In  the 
gay  capitals  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
hours  are  not  so  primitive,  and 
panting  Time  toils  after  the  dances 
in  vain. 

The  Continental  courts  have 
always  excelled  in  costume  balls 
and  ceremonials;  and  perhaps 
the  most  curious  on  record  is  that 
given  by  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
caprice  it  was  to  celebrate  at  bis 
palace  tbe  wedding  of  two  dwarfs 
in  tbe  company  of  seventy  other 
dwarfs,  when,  after  dinner,  tbe 
bridegroom,  wbo  was  only  three 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  opened 
tbe  ball  witb  a  minuet  Very 
imposing  also  must  have  been  tbe 
*  dance  of  the  torches,'  performed 
at  Berlin  in  1742,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  festivities  of  tbe 
Prince  of  Prussia  and  his  bride, 
tbe  Princess  of  Brunswick.  In 
tbis  dance,  the  musicians  having 
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fiist  been  placed  on  a  stage  of 
solid  silver  in  the  White  Hall, 
the  newlj-married  Prince  and 
Princess,  preceded  by  six  lieute- 
nant-generals and  six  Ministers  of 
State  two  and  two>  all  holding 
white  torches,  made  the  tour  of 
the  hall,  saluting  the  company  as 
they  went;  the  Princess  then 
gave  her  hand  to  the  King,  the 
Prince  to  the  Queen,  the  King  to 
the  Queen  Mother,  and  the  reign- 
ing Queen  to  Prince  Henry,  and 
the  princes  and  princesses,  follow- 
ing, led  up  the  dance  in  like  pro- 
cessional manner. 

Among  the  legends  of  the 
Ehine  is  a  quaint  story  of  a 
masque  hall  at  which  a  black- 
armoured  knight,  with  his  visor 
up,  waltzed  with  the  Empress  of 
Germany;  and,  having  charmed 
all  by  his  grace  as  a  dancer,  he 
was  forced  to  raise  his  visor,  when, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  goodly  com- 
pany, he  stood  confessed — the 
executioner  of  Bergen  I  He  was, 
however,  on  account  of  his  adroit 
•peechy  knighted  by  the  Empe- 
ror. 

In  England,  during  the  time  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  dancing  was  a 
serious  matter;  for  at  the  Christ- 
mas masques  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  were  summoned 
to  dance  a  coranto  before  her, 
which  they  performed  with  good 
success,  seeing  that  on  one  occa- 
sion when  the  members  of  Gray's 
Inn  had  specially  distinguished 
themselves  and  the  courtiers 
emulated  their  example,  the  Queen 
exclaimed, '  What,  shall  we  have 
bread-and-cheese  after  a  banquet !' 
The  gallants  of  Elizabeth's  days 
had,  in  truth,  a  goodly  list  of 
dances  in  which  to  trip  it  featly, 
for  an  old  writer  of  the  period 
mentions  '  coratitoes,  lavoltas, 
jigs,  measures,  pavins,  brawls, 
galliards,  canaries.'  Balls  were 
usually  opened  with  the  *  French 
brawl,'  so  Anglicised  from  hranle 
•baking    or   swinging    motion), 


which    consisted    chiefly   in  l^he 
dancers  joining  hands  in  a  circle, 
much  in  the  fashion  of  children's 
merry  'Here    we  go  round   tbe 
mulberty-bush/  The  *  brawl/  one 
may  well  imagine,  was  eminently 
calculated  to  break  the  social  lee 
with  a  vengeance;  for  the  firsts- 
placed  gentleman  and  lady,  lead- 
ing off,  parted  from  the  ring  and. 
went  within  the  circle,  the  gen- 
tleman ki£Bing  the  ladies  and  the 
lady  the  gentlemen,  returning  to 
the  last  places  in  the  circle.  Eacli 
nearest  couple,  in  tarn,  performed 
the    same    engaging    process  all 
round,  until    the    leaders    were 
reached.  0  temporct,  0  mores  I  As 
for  the '  measure '  danced  by  young 
Lochinvar  and  his  runaway  bride,* 
that  was  the  dance  pwr  excellence 
of  the  courtly,  for  to  tread  a  mea- 
sure with  distinction,  was  as  gal- 
lant a  triumph  as  hereafter  to'  walk ' 
a  minuet.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
we  know,  especially  excelled  in 
the  '  measure,'  and  thought  it  not 
derogatory  to  his  dignity  as  Lord 
High  Chancellor.  It  seems,  never- 
theless, to  have  been  too  solemn 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  ground- 
lings, if  a  passage  in  an  old  play, 
wldch  says,  *  None  of  your  dull 
measures ;  there's  no  sport  but  in 
your    country    figaries,'   may   be 
taken  as  expressing  their  ideas  on 
the  subject.     Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
Alchemisty  writes,  *  Your  Spanish 
pavin  is  the  best  dance,'  thus  prov- 
ing the  high  reputation  of  the  *  dole- 
ful pavan,'  as  Davenant  terms  it, 
which  certainly  must  have  been 
sublimely   ridiculous;  for    chro- 
niclers say  that  princes  in  their 
mantles,    lawyers    in  their   long 
robes,  and   courtly    dames    with 
enormous  trains  swept  the  rushes 
like  peacocks;    hence  the  name 
of  the  dance.      The  'pavan'  or 
*  pavin '  was  one  of  several  grave 
Spanish  dances,  '  comme  la  sara- 
bande,  la  courante  et  la  pavane^' 
in  which  Yoltaire  tells  us  in  his 
SihcU  de  Louis  XIV,  the  young 
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img  showed  his  gnce ;  for  tlieae 
Spanish  dances,  being  consonant 
wiUi  kingly  dignity,  became  de 
riguewr  at  the  conrt,  no  others 
b^g  tolerated.  The  '  pavan,'  in 
its  l^hter  yariations,  became  the 
more  sprightly  'galliaid.* 

Witty  Beatrice,  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing^  gives  a  graphic 
review  of  the  dances  of  Shake- 
sp^ffe's  time,  where,  speaking  to 
Hero,  she  says,  '  Wooing,  wed- 
ding, and  repenting  is  as  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinqne-pace : 
the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty, 
like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  fall  as  taair 
tastical;  the  wedding  mannerly 
mod^  as  a  measure,  full  of  state 
and  aneientxy;  and  then  comes 
i^tentance,  and,  with  his  bad 
I^  iiftlla  into  the  cinque-pace 
faster  and  £E»ter,  till  he  sink  into 
Idsgrava' 

In  such  high  repute  was  dancing 
held  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that 
the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
issued  an.  order  that  '  under-bar- 
risters  were,  by  decimation,  put 
out  of  commons,  because  the  whole 
Bar  offended  by  not  dancing  on 
Cfmdlemas  Day  preceding,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  order  of  the 
society,  when  the  judges  were 
present,  and  that  if  the  &ult  were 
repeated,  they  should  be  fined  or 
disbarred.'  Later  on,  down  to 
Queen  Anne's  time,  when  ladies  in 
hoop  and  farthingale,  crested  with 
marvellous  edifices  of  pomatumed 
hair  and  powder,  contrived  to 
dance  the  stately  minuet  and 
graceful  gavotte,  Mancing  was 
dancing 'in  those  days,'  as  it  was 
also  through  the  reigns  of  the 
Georges,  when  men  had  their 
legs  encased  in  painfully-tight 
pantaloons,  having  a  most  dis- 
agreeable effect  in  showing  up  a 
deficiency  of  shapely 'calf  The 
present  generation  has  at  least  to 
he  thanldful  that  the  wheel  of 
Paahion  has  rescued  the  dancer 
from  this,  and  invented  the 
trottter*    The  country  dances,  de- 


rived merely  from  a  corruption  of 
eorUrS'danae^  t.e.  a  number  of  per- 
sons placed  opposite  each  other 
to  begin  a  figure,  became,  by  this 
confusion  of  ideas,  rooted  in  rustic 
favour,  naturally  because  these 
dances  introduced  greater  personal 
familiarity  between  the  partners, 
and  were  more  or  less  of  a  romp- 
ing order.  The  introduction  of 
these  dances,  even  of  the  glorious 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley,  into  select 
circles  was  at  first  resented  by 
the  ton,  but  finally  levity  pre- 
vailed. 

The  '  kissing-dances,'  in  which 
the  partners  were  obliged  to  dwell 
almost  a  minute  on  the  fair  one's 
lips,  or  they  would  have  been  too 
quick  for  the  music  and  danced 
quite  out  of  tune,  were,  perhaps, 
confined  to  the  country-side,  but 
they  might  very  easily  become 
popular  nowadays,  especially  after 
supper;  yet  doubtless,  though 
ladies,  saying  they  would  ne'er 
consent,  might  consent,  Mrs. 
Grundy  would  pronounce  her 
veto.  In  the  '  good  old  days '  it 
was  the  custom  at  Christmas  and 
like  festivities  for  the  son  and  heir 
to  grace  the  servants'  hall  with 
his  presence  and  dance  with  the 
domestics,  and,  in  times  of '  com- 
ing of  age,'  to  cut  and  caper  on 
the  village-green.  In  the  countzy, 
indeed,  tihe  young  squire  did  not 
disdain  the  rustic  beauty  for  a 
partner — sometimes  to  her  rue 
and  ruth,  like  poor  Olivia,  whose 
first  acquaintance  with  Squire 
Thomhili  was  cemented  at  a 
moonlight  ball  given  by  him.  As 
for  the  tragedies  of  ballrooms,  of 
fact  and  fiction,  they  alone  would 
fill  volumes,  beginning  with  the 
gruesome  story  of  *  Ginevra,'  the 
victim-bride  of  the  'Mistletoe 
Bough,'  not  a  whit  more  terrible 
episode  than  Lucy  Ashton's 
ghastly  withdrawal  from  the  dance 
only  to  join  the  bridal  chamber, 
there  madly  to  despatch  her  luck* 
less  bridegroom. 
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It  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on 
mem  Dries  of  *Meme  EDgland's' 
la^es  and  lads  as  they  hi^  them. 
to  dance  round  the  maypole.  In 
England,  at  the  present  day,  save 
for  a  *'  go  as-you- please  *  dance  on 
'  mammoth  platforms/  with  ques- 
tionable company  in  made-up 
gardeng  where  one  is  invited  to 
spend  a  happy  day,  public  open- 
air  dancing  is  no  more,  and  the 
delights  of  Ranelagh,  of  theFolly- 
on  the- Thames,  and  the  last  sur- 
vivor and  most  entrancing  of  all, 
Vauxhall,  are  but  ghostly  names, 
and  only  tales  are  related  of  them. 
Thackeray  could  tell  us  of  some 
of  the  later  scenes  at  Vauxhall  in 
hie  Vanity  Fair ;  and  the  figure 
of  fat  Jos  Sedley,  parodying  the 
Regent,  with  bewitching  Becky 
Sharp  on  his  arm,  comes  before 
UB^  as  we  follow  his  lumbering 
form  in  the  waltz ;  thence  through 
the  trees  garnished  with  winking 
lights,  Madame  Sacchi  on  the 
tigli  t  rope,  amid  ablaze  of  fireworks, 
forming  the  background,  so  on 
to  delicious  little  alcoves,  where 
merry  parties  supped  and  flirted, 
and  where  many  a  love-match 
was  made  and  many  a  young  heart 
hroken.  Then  home  in  a  glass 
coach  to  the  sound  of  the  Charley's 
voice  crying  the  time  of  night,  and 
sutl'iised  by  the  glare  of  the  link- 
boy's  torch.  This  was  the  ro- 
mance of  dancing.  But  what 
could  not  be  enjoyed  al  fresco 
diverted  to  the  Bath  pump-room, 
where  Beau  Nash  reigned  su- 
preme, and  where,  later,  Mrs. 
Thrala  (Piozzi)  is  said  to  have 
led  off  the  ball  at  the  age  of 
eighty  !  The  glories  of  Almack's 
may  never  return  in  so  brilliant 
a  focus ;  but  balls  are  now  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  in  rapid 
succeesion,  only  to-be  varied  by 
some  twirl  pf  Fashion's  wheel,  that 
brings  in  a  new  step  or  dance. 

Ptrhaps  the  revival  of  the 
minutt  and  gavotte  may  teach  us 
in  this  generation    to  be    reaUy 


graceful,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  of  nine  dancers  out  of  ten, 
as  at  present  If  Hogarth's  ac- 
quaintance, the  dancing-master, 
spoke  not  too  despondently  when 
he  said  he  had  studied  the  graces 
of  the  minuet  his  whole  life  and 
still  knew  nothing,  society  will 
not  relish  the  triaL  But  then, 
though  certain  muscular  Chris- 
tians sneer,  professional  dancers 
are  grand  creatures,  and  have 
great  conceptions,  according  to 
the  standarcL  of  the  arrogant 
Italian  opera-dancer,  Gaetano 
Yestris,  surnamed  the  '  God  of 
Dancing,'  who  often  said,  with 
magnificent  conceit,  '  There  are 
only  three  great  men  in  Europe, 
myself,  Voltaire,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia'  (Frederick  the  Great). 
Lord  Byron  mockingly  refers  to 
the  rage  for  the  now  universal 
waltz  during  the  Eegency,  though 
*  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with 
Stael,'  would  have  fain  proscribed 
the  German  importation  at  Pari- 
sian assemblies,  little  recking  that 
since  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land and  France  at  the  birth  of 
the  present  century  its  sway 
would  become  imperial.  Byron 
himself,  glowering  down  on  the 
waltzers,  conceived  an  unlovely 
picture,  reflected  in  his  '  Waltz,' 
of  the  actions,  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings that  animated  the  graceful 
exercise  which  his  club-foot  de- 
nied him  ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to 
turn  to  his  purer  and  truer  de- 
scription of  the  dance  in  his 
•Battle  of  Waterloo.' 

On  the  whole,  there  is  little 
reason  to  differ  from  ancient  Bur- 
ton's dictum,  prescribing  dancing 
as  an  antidote  to  melancholy :  '  I 
subscribe  to  Lucian;  it  is  an  ele- 
gant thing,  which  cheareth  up 
the  mind,  exerciseth  the  body, 
delights  the  spectators,  which 
teacheth  many  comely  gestures, 
equally  affecting  the  ears,  eyes, 
and  soul  itself.' 

LIONEL  J.  OLARIS, 
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Dramatic  poems  wherein  a  writer 
Bets  forth  not  bis  own  thoughts, 
but  those  of  a  character  which  he 
has  comceivedy  are  so  many  pit- 
fiklls  for  the  general  reader.  Ten- 
nyson's *Mand,'  for  example— -a 
poem  written  to  represent  a  series 
of  phases  of  one  sick  mind — was, 
at  the  tune  of  its  production,  re- 
garded by  ordinary  critics  as  an 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  author  himself.  So  complete 
vas  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
vhole  purpose  of  the  work,  that  a 
fneud  of  the  poet  thought  it  ad- 
visable daring  the  huhbah  which 
followed  the  appearance  of  the 
fi^  edition  in  1855  to  produce 
an  essay  explanatory  of  the  writer's 
real  design;  this  was  published 
under  the  title  of  'Tennyson's 
"  Maud  "  Vindicated.'  In  subse- 
quent editions  the  poem  was 
greatly  developed,  and  its  mean- 
ing probably  made  more  obvious. 
Dramatic  conceptions  of  a  far 
greater  master  than  Tennyson 
have  been  cruelly  misunderstood. 
The  all -suffering  Shakespeare 
proves  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment as  he  points  to  his  ever- 
busy  critics.  Some  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  him  by  professing  ad- 
mirers cause  the  fact  that  his 
glorious  name  was  omitted  by 
young  Addison  from  his  Account 
of  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer 
^0  Dryderij  to  seem  by  comparison 
»  Tenial  offence.  Surely  from  the 
lips  of  no  author  who  has  toiled 
and  endured  since  the  days  when 
Job  desired  that  his  enemy  might 
'write  a  book'  could  the  cry, 
'  Save  me  from  my  friends,'  come 


with  more  force  of  meaning  than 
from  those  of  the  colossal  genius, 
whose  name,  spite  of  the  con- 
temptuous silence  of  the  youthful 
Addison,  stands  confes<sedly  and 
deservedly  first  on  the  bead-roll 
of  English  literature. 

We  venture  to  think  that  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  Shake- 
spearean drama  we  can  hardly  find 
a  character  which  has  been  more 
generally  misapprehended  than 
that  of  the  '  Melancholy  Jaques,' 
an  individual  whose  literary  cre- 
ator has  been  credited  with,  and 
extolled  for,  the  least  defensible 
sentiments  which,  with  due  re- 
gard to  his  character,  are  put  into 
his  mouth. 

A  first  introduction  to  Jaques, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  a 
teacher  of  youth,  revealed  him  to 
us — as  probably  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers — simply  in  the 
guise  of  the  furnisher  of  a  speech 
suitable  for  recitation  on  school 
*  prize-days  *  on  the  *  Seven  Ages 
of  Man.'  Even  at  that  unreason- 
ing period  of  life  a  lurking  sus- 
picion did  occasionally  cross  our 
mind  that  the  speech  was  not  a 
very  wise  and  certainly  not  a 
very  genial  one.  But,  as  years 
went  on,  we  became  fully  assured 
that  our  doubts  were  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  orthodox  creed, 
which  approved  the  poetry  and 
philosophy  of  Jaques,  and  pro- 
nounced him  an  exponent  of  Shake- 
spearean ideas. 

It  was  recently  our  fate  to 
attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  A8 
Tou  Like  It,  delivered  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  by  Henry 
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Morley,  the  well-known  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  that  College,  and  one  of 
the  Examiners  to  the  University 
of  London.  The  lecturer  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  orthodox  theory 
respecting  Jaques;  and  our  here- 
tical questionings,  supported  now 
by  no  mean  authority,  passed  forth- 
with into  heretical  convictions. 

TTaique  amoLg  colleges,  *  Uni- 
versity '  in  Gower  Street  opened 
its  doors  to  students  of  the  fair 
eex  at  the  time  when  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  resolved  to  admit 
women  to  its  degrees.  Over 
motley  audiences  of  men  and 
women,  youths  and  maidens,  Pro- 
feasor  Morley  and  his  confreres 
preside  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
College.  On  the  afternoon  when 
the  opening  lecture  of  the  course 
on  jljf  You  Like  It  was  to  be  given, 
we  modestly  took  our  seat  in  the 
back  row  of  sundry  tiers  of 
benches  in  the  somewhat  dreary 
'  English  Room  *  of  the  College ; 
our  comprehensive  glance,  which 
took  in  professor's  platform  and 
blackboard,  fog-darkened  window, 
hanging  maps  of  Europe  and 
England,  expectant  faces,  and 
bristling  note-books — was  not  de- 
void of  interest  and  curiosity.  A 
merry -eyed  youth  at  our  side  was 
putting  finishing  touches  to  some 
pen  and-ink  caricatures  of  certain 
professors  and  students ;  a  young 
man  near  him  diligently  carved 
the  name  of  *  Nellie '  on  an  ink- 
atained  desk  ;  a  severely  studious 
lady  adjusted  her  spectacles  and 
looked  to  the  point  of  her  pen ; 
a  pule-faced  intellectual  lad  pored 
over  a  battered  copy  of  Lodge's 
Rumlynde,  orEuphues,  'his  Golden 
Zegacie;  an  aesthetic  damsel  as- 
sumed one  of  those  poses  which 
the  ephemeral  taste  of  the  day  has 
pKtnounced  artistic ;  and  a  sickly 
over-worked  girl  opened,  with  a 
weary  sigh,  a  portentous  note-book. 

Upon  this  assembly  enter  Pro- 


fessor Morley.  The  door  is  shut* 
the  buzz  of  conversation  ceasesy 
and  the  lecture  begins. 

Professor  Morley's  style  of  lec- 
turing is  of  the  easiest  and  most 
conversational  kind.  He  leans 
back  in  his  chair  and  beams 
upon  his  audience  as  he  talks 
on  and  on,  interesting  himself  ap- 
parently as  greatly  as  his  hearers 
in  the  subject  which  demands 
their  mutual  attention. 

The  earlier  lectures  of  the  course 
were  devoted  to  inspection  of 
old  hunting  -  grounds — prepared 
by  Chaucer  and  Lodge — which 
Shakespeare  had  ransacked  in 
search  of  material  for  his  play. 
The  points  whereat  the  poet  had 
wandered  from  the  old  story  of 
Rosalyndp.,  and  the  artistic  reasons 
for  each  deviation,  received  care- 
ful attention.  Then  we  passed 
to  consideration  of  the  central 
thought  of  the  play,  then  to  study 
of  the  characters,  then  to  com- 
ments on  opinions  expressed  on 
the  whole  work  by  euch  critics  as 
Hanmer,  Johnson,  Coleridge,  and 
Hazlitt ;  and  then  to  analysis  of 
the  text.  When  the  *  persons  re- 
presented *  were  under  review, 
Jaques  did  not  by  any  means 
escape  unscathed. 

*  There  is  very  seldom  among 
critics,'  said  Professor  Morley — 
we  quote  the  substance,  and  not 
the  exact  words,  of  his  remarks — 
*  a  right  appreciation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Jaques.  The  play  As 
You  Like  It  is  one  which  deals 
with  the  harmonies  of  life ;  and 
Jaques's  note,  which  is  a  false 
one,  serves  the  artistic  purpose  of 
showing  up  the  true  music.  The 
humowr  of  Jaques  is  cy^iicism; 
and  Shakespeare  is  careful  to  point 
out  to  a  reader  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence the  fact  that  such  cynicism 
is  out  of  accord  with  his  own 
healthy  ideas  of  life.  When  we 
first  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  cynic,  the  Duke  says  to  him. 
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"Thou  thyself  bast  been  a  liber- 
tine;" and  in  anotber  scene  we 
find  that  Jaques  bas  squandered 
Mb  means  in  nseless  travel;  be, 
ifho  has  done  nothing  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  is  ready  enough 
to  sneer  at  the  world.  Look  at 
his  ^^  Seven  Ages,"  often  cited  as 
Shakespeare's  view  of  the  seven 
ages  of  man.  Of  an  infant 
Jaqaes  has  nothing  better  to  say 
than  that  it  "  mewls  and  pukes  in 
its  muse's  anns."  Is  this  Shake- 
speare's picture  of  infancy  1  The 
schoolboy  is  to  Jaques  'Hhe 
whining  schoolboy;"  the  soldier 
\&  a  seeker  of  a  bubble  reputation ; 
and  that ''  the  old  man  "  has  miserly 
propensities,  the  pouch  hanging 
at  his  side  seems  to  suggest 
Who  can  suppose  that  the  miser- 
able sketch  of  old  age  represents 
the  view  of  that  "Sweet  WiU" 
whose  love  of  humanity  was  pro- 
verbially deep  and  strong)  To 
those  who  have  called  the  speech 
on  the  Seven. Ages  a  monument 
of  Shakespeare's  wisdom,  we  an- 
swer that  it  is  a  monument  of 
Jaqnes's  unwisdom*  In  the  scene 
"under  the  greenwood  tree,"  the 
only  note  supplied  by  Jaques  is 
one  of  censure.  "When  a  man 
thanks  me  heartily,  metbinks  I 
have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he 
gives  me  the  beggarly  thanks,"  he 
sajs,  sneering  at  the  courtesies  of 
life. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  notice  at 
vhat  places  in  the  story  Jaques 
appears.  Always  he  is  used  as  a 
poetical  foil  to  throw  some  tender 
passage  into  stronger  relief  For 
,example,  the  sixth  scene  of  the 
second  act  closes  with  the  loving 
Bolicitude  of  Orlando  for  Adam ; 
immediately,  on  the  opening  of 
the  next  scene,  Jaques  confronts 
^  Again,  in  the  seventh  scene, 
after  Orlando's  exquisite  speech, 
in  which  religion  and  human  fel- 
lowship (represented  by  the  bells, 
which  «  knoll  to  church,"  and  by 


the  seat  at  a  "  good  man's  feast ") 
are  regarded  as  the  essence  of  a 
worthy  life,  we  hear  Jaques  tell- 
ing of  his  "  Seven  Ages."  When, 
in  act  iii.,  scene  2,  Orlando  and 
Jaques  converse,  the  proposal  of 
the  latter  to  "  rail  against  our  mis- 
tress the  world "  serves,  by  force 
of  contrast,  to  fix  our  attention 
more  closely  on  the  genial  reply, 
'^  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the 
world,  except  myself,  against 
whom  I  know  the  most  faults." 
In  the  next  scene  Touchstone's 
courtship  of  Audrey  is  intro- 
duced j  Jaques  follows  the  lovers 
like  a  haunting  image.' 

We  will  not  pursue  further  our 
record  of  the  wordy  castigation 
inflicted  at  Uniyersity  College  on 
the  so-called  '  philosopher '  of 
As  Y(ni  Like  It — castigation  in 
the  course  of  which  a  ready  elo- 
quence gave  power  to  well-aimed 
blows.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
make  clear  Professor  Morley's 
view,  which  is,  we  believe,  a  just 
one.  Through  the  incomparable 
music  of '  the  most  ideal  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  '  the  discordance  of 
the  note  struck  and  reiterated  by 
Jaques  does  seem  to  us  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  warrant  our 
adoption  of  the  Duke's  remark : 
*  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow 
musical,  we  shall  have  shortly 
discord  in  the  spheres.' 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
moralist  comes  over  us  as  we  leave 
the  College  and  pass  into  the  din 
and  clatter  of  the  crowded  Lon- 
don streets.  The  world,  we  tell 
ourselves,  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
*as  we  like  it.'  For  Jaques, 
whose  thoughts  of  it  are  mean,  it 
is  a  poor  world;  for  Orlando  it 
has  good  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer evil.  Love  breeds  love,  and 
hate,  hate;  and  the  world  with- 
out us  corresponda  largely  to  the 
world  within. 

Since  our  observation  of  Jaques 
from  Professor  Morley's  point  of 
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Tiew,  we  have  found,  with  plear 
sure,  that  that  view  is  shared  by 
George  MacDonald,  who,  in  his 
recently-published  essays  under 
the  title  of  OrtSf  has  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  play  As  You 
Like  It. 


The  *  melancholy  gentleman  *  has , 
for  many  a  long  d!ay,  *  adorned  a 
tale;'  it  is  time  that  he  should 
paint  the  only  true  moral  which 
such  characters  as  his  are  designed 
to  teach. 

A.  CALTHROP. 


SANS  MERCI/ 


A  LIGHT  girl's  form  and  a  baby  fece, 

Blue  eyes  with  a  cool  soft  stare  ; 
Tet  they  tell  me,  Dick,  she  can  go  the  pace 

In  a  way  that  would  curl  your  hair. 

They  say  that  she's  not  yet  twenty-one, 

And  she  hardly  looks  eighteen ; 
But  she  does  not  care  for  what  girls  call  fun — 

She  can  hardly  know  what  they  mean. 

She  played  the  deuce  with  good  old  Fred, 
Till  he  went  to  the  East,  you  know ; 

She  had  said  to  his  face  that  she  wished  him  dead, 
For  she'd  somebody  else  in  tow. 

They  said  Harry  blew  out  his  brains  for  debts 
On  thd  night  of  the  last  Two  Thou  5 

But  I  saw  his  book,  and,  for  all  his  bets, 
He  might  have  been  plunging  now. 

And  two  men  fought  on  the  beach  at  Co  wes ; 

One  fell  and  the  other  fled  ; 
And  a  Romish  priest  would  have  broken  his  vows, 

But  he  broke  his  heart  instead. 


Ko,  Dicky,  you  need  not  look  so  glum  ; 

She'll  wait  for  a  better  match : 
She's  not  the  girl  for  you,  old  chum  ; 

And  you're  not  what  they  caU  a  catch. 


u.  0.  H. 


IT. 
MOSES  AND  AARON. 


HiSTOBT  does  not  record  their 
parentis  or  by  whom  named,  and 
their  tTanslation  was  an  indefinite 
tale.  Certainly  of  obscure  origin, 
it  was  not  probable  that  any  es- 
timable or  respectable  god&thers 
bad'  stood  sponsors  at  any  ortho- 
dox font  for  these  young  heroes. 
Of  any  regeneratiye  washings  of 
aonls  or  bodies,  so  feur,  these  twain 
were  ignorant 

It  was  surmised  generally,  from 
a  dose  resemblance  of  feature, 
form,  Yoice,  and  inclination,  that 
these  strays  were  twins.  Nature 
farther  asserted  this  probability 
by  the  manifest  affection  of  each 
for  the  other.  Now,  in  that  state 
of  life  to  which  they  belonged,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  every-day 
matter  to  meet  with  fraternal  de- 
votion. The  determination  of  the 
wai&and  strays  of  humanity  is 
to  prosecute  individual  advantage, 
and  to  recognise  no  bindiiig  law 
beyond  self. 

These  small,  yellow-faced,  black- 
eyed  youngsters  bore  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  Jewish  ancestry, 
in  physiognomy  as  well  as  in 
their  disposition  to  make  capital 
out  of  their  neighbours'  inadver- 
tence or  sins.  Also,  without  doubt, 
^sufferance,  the  badge  of  all  their 
tribe,'  was  theirs.  They  endured 
the  kicks  and  cufiiB  and  buffets  of 
Fortune  with  singular  equanimity, 
being,  in  spite  of  them,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  profit.  Their 
quick  wits  never  failed  to  seize 
opportunity  or  to  pusb  advantage. 
Joe  Cbtchem,  an  old  rag-andbone 
dealer  by  specification,  but  an  un- 
lawful trader    in   perquisites  by 
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implication,  had  picked  up  this 
pair  of  wanderers  in  the  course  of 
his  perambulations  on  some  west- 
em  highway  some  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

Boys,  or  a  boy,  were  a  specula- 
tion he  had  long  been  contem- 
plating, and  the  happy  accident 
which  threw  a  conple  of  apparent 
orphans  upon  his  mercies  left 
bim  without  the  dread  of  parental 
interference.  They  would  be  his 
by  adoption  and  the  grace  of  good 
luck  which  favoured  him  with 
unclaimed  property.  Do  not  mis- 
take me.  Joe's  desire  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  any  benevolent 
scheme  of  adoption,  nor  was  it 
connected  remotely  with  an  idea 
of  laying  up  treasure  of  kind 
deeds,  to  be  handsomely  rewarded 
in  some  great  hereafter.  Profit- 
able investments,  in  his  mind,  did 
not  go  beyond  this  sublunary 
sphere.  His  mental  exercises  rose 
only  to  the  height  of  old  hats, 
while  glass  bottles  and  kitchen- 
waste  made  up  the  suoa-total  of 
his  thoughts.  His  calculating  in- 
tellect wasted  no  valuable  time 
on  ethics,  and  his  morality  was 
outlined  in  the  most  indefinite 
form. 

The  transplantation  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  from  a  doorstep  to  the 
nursing-house  of  rags  and  refuse 
on  the  riverside  was  carried  out 
with  a  dark  vision  of  cost  and  a 
somewhat  timid  doubt  of  ultimate 
gain.  It  was  a  hazardous  enter- 
prise put  into  execution  in  a 
moment. 

In  great  cities  children  are  fre- 
quently poor  men's    riches,  and 
Q 
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Joe  was  a  bachelor,  beginning  at 
this  time  to  feel  the  need  of  assist- 
*  ance.  He  was  alive  to  the  pro- 
fitableneBS  of  emart  offspring,  to 
which  htj  would  pay  no  wages; 
but  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
a  wife  lightened  the  scale  of  ad- 
yantage.  Joe  had  moralised  for 
decades  on  the  various  aspects  of 
connubial  bliss  and  advantage,  as 
presented  to  his  view  in  the 
Yicinily  of  Peacock  Lane,  without 
arriving  at  any  new  opinion.  He 
wa^  a  sober  old  miser,  averse  to 
the  persecutions  of  brooms  and 
scrubbing-brushes,  with  an  equal 
distaste  for  carousals  and  merry- 
makings. As  the  neighbourhood 
oilered  only  two  types  of  woman- 
hood-^ industrious  drudges,  who 
toiled  iDcessantly  in  the  interests 
of  cleanliness  or  respectability,  or 
drunk  eti  viragos,  who  maltreated 
their  children  and  damned  their 
husbands  with  no  faint  praise — 
Joe  bad  long  ago  decided  that  the 
prosperity  of  rags  and  bottles 
musb  egtablish  itself  on  founda- 
tions other  than  feminine.  It 
must  be  added  that  this  dirty  old 
dealer  in  contraband  goods  had, 
in  the  course  of  his  profession, 
acquired  a  vast  contempt  for 
womanly  discernment. 

Ue  held  the  subjection  of  wo- 
men as  a  cardinal  doctrine,  deem- 
ing it  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
mattfcia  with  a  high  hand  in  all 
Lis  illicit  dealings  at  area-gates. 
He  Airas  by  no  means  one  of  the 
elect  of  progress,  for  he  rated 
female  intelligences  at  a  level  far 
beneath  his  own.  The  cooks  and 
scullions,  who,  on  dark  evenings, 
cre[jt  softly  up  the  steps  to  meet 
him,  did  not  win  his  respect  by 
their  timorous  backward  glances 
or  their  easy  yielding  to  bis  terms 
for  broken  meats,  dripping,  and 
other  matters  outside  the  margin 
of  pen^uJBites. 

liumour  by  the  riverside  de- 
clared that  the  old  ™^t^  >ifi4  cav- 


ried  home  the  twins  in  the  bag 
destined  for  'old  clo,*  which 
usually,  when  on  the  march,  bent 
him  double.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
'old  clo'  sacks  are  frequently 
singularly  devoid  of  the  material 
they  are  supposed  to  carry.  They 
are  often  absorbents  of  various 
commodities  of  household  use, 
weighty  commodities  not  seldom. 

Tradition  in  Peacock  Lane 
further  asserted,  regarding  the 
twins,  that  they  had  been  picked 
up  in  a  gutter  as  bundles  of  rags. 
Subsequent  examination  proving 
that  two  infinitesimal  humanities 
were  concealed  beneath  this  as- 
sortment of  tatters,  Joe  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  them  as  accidents 
inseparable  from  his  find. 

In  any  case,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, authentically  recorded, 
one  raw  November  night,  there 
was  little  enough  of  either  of 
them,  when  they  were  planted  on 
the  hearthstone.  They  clung  to- 
gether closely,  but  it  was  more 
from  their  habitual  cherishing  of 
caloric  than  from  any  fear  of  Uieir 
new  circumstances.  Their  rolling 
black  eyes  surveyed  the  rather 
gruesome  spectres  of  suits  of  tat- 
tered clothes,  dangling  arms  and 
legs,  from  pegs  around  the  room, 
without  any  apparent  dismay.  In 
the  dark  den  which  old  Clutchem 
caUed  home  the  walls  were  covered 
with  an  immense  variety  of  useful, 
though  dismembered,  articles. 
•Not  alone  cast-off  garments,  but 
much  battered  fire-irons, '  lidless 
kettles,  saucepans  without  handles, 
old  clocks,  broken  chairs,  chipped 
crockery,  made  a  variegated  dado 
around  this  apartment. 

Perhaps  the  old  miser  was 
moved  to  something  akin  to  pity 
by  the  emaciated  condition  of  the 
two  children,  for  he  made  haste 
to  bring  forth  cheese-parings  and 
bread  and  dripping,  which  the 
youngsters  set  upon  without  any 
bashfolnesB.      They    had     both 
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Bhiill  piping  voices  pitched  in 
the  same  key,  so  that  it  was  not 
easy  at  tluB  time  to  know  which 
was  Moses  and  which  Aaron.  In 
spite  of  their  being  lond  to  assert 
their  individuality,  it  was  some 
yean  before  'Aarey'  and  'Mo' 
became  distinct  personalities  to 


Before  the  two  greasy  little 
heads  appeared  above  the  table 
(nov  that  dripping  was  available 
they  transferred  it  with  delight  to 
their  elfin  locks)  in  the  dark  little 
shop,  Joe  Glntchem  had  reason  to 
eongiatnlate  himself  on  his  per- 
spicacions  judgment  of  promising 
luaterviL  So  great  was  his  con- 
fidence in  them  he  had  trained 
np  in  the  way  he  considered  it 
adviBable  for  them  to  go,  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  guard  the 
treasures  of  his  dominions  for 
hours  without  fear  of  loss  or  acci- 
dent. Seldom  did  this  gray-beard- 
ed elder  return  without  approving 
a  skilfully-managed  sale  of  some 
worthless  article.  These  youthful 
dealers  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
little  game  to  which  they  were 
set,  and  the  development  of  gain- 
loving  faculties  needed  no  incen- 
tive. They  were  the  oddest-look- 
ing pair  of  juveniles  ever  to  be 
Men;  attired  invariably  in  the 
cast-off  finery  of  some  West  End 
^ling,  and  with  the  precocious 
glance  of  early-matured  intelli- 
gences giving  the  lie  to  their 
childish  limbs  and  stature.  Aaron 
at  times  would  look  doubly  yel- 
low and  impish  in  a  maroon  velvet 
suit,  minus  the  Vandyke  collar 
which  had  once  glorified  it ;  a  suit 
which  probably  had  suffered  more 
uutn  one  fEdl  in  social  standing 
before  it  arrived  at  the  low  plat- 
form of  Joe's  bag.  The  tunic 
T^as  splashed  with  grease,  and 
wiled  with  many  ills  that  velvet 
ought  not  to  be  heir  to.  The 
reveraee  of  fortune  do  not,  how- 
ler, treat  maroon  velvet  kindly. 


Aaron  knew  nothing  of  a  shirty 
linen  and  cotton  being  indeed  too 
valuable  in  the  rag-bag  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  personal  use.  His 
bony  arms,  grimy  with  the  accu- 
mulated dirt  of  his  lifetime,  were 
displayed  through  the  rents  and 
tatters  of  his  tarnished  splendour. 
Nevertheless,  Aaron  held  fondly 
to  this  once-glorious  garb,  and  if 
any  bright-hued  ribbon  or  gay 
scarf  was  obtainable,  he  fur&er 
adorned  himself  by  binding  it 
round  his  head.  Glitter  and  co- 
lour were  dear  to  his  soul,  giving 
adequate  assurance  of  his  Orientid 
extraction.  Moses  usually  kept 
him  company,  looking  indescrib- 
ably at  war  with  Fate  in  a  nauti- 
cal costume,  once  blue  serge 
braided  with  white.  Certainly 
he  was  not  to  the  manner  or  look 
of  a  sailor-boy  bom.  This  little 
cringing  lithe  piece  of  humanity 
bore  no  trace  of  a  gallant  Jack  tar. 
The  large  turned-back  collar  of  his 
loose  shirt  surely  never  exposed  to 
such  ad  verse  winds  so  puny  a  frame ! 
Any  fond  mamma  had  never  exhi- 
bited her  darling's  frailty  so  openly 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  multitude. 
Hardy  little  weed  as  he  was,  hav- 
ing valiantly  struggled  into  life 
beneath  checks  of  every  kind,  re- 
sisting the  pressure  of  other  ex- 
istences with  marvellous  elasticity, 
yet  he  felt  the  cold  of  that  damp 
underground  dwelling, where  boots 
and  books  were  always  mouldy, 
and  fungus  grew  out  of  the  walls. 
The  small  amount  of  exercise  or 
play  he  was  sufiferecl  to  take  still 
further  imposed  a  chilliness  upon 
his  slight  frame.  If  Joe  was  ab- 
sent for  any  length  of  time,  the 
child  would  take  down  one  of  the 
many  coats  suspended  from  the 
wall,  and  slip  himself  into  the 
capacious  folds  of  some  cabby's  dis- 
carded raiment,  receiving  custom- 
ers in  this  guise  with  the  gravity 
of  a  grand  bashaw.  The  eel-like 
dexterity  with  which  he  slipped 
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out  of  ibis  coveiiog  at  the  first 
glimpso  of  Joe's  stooping  shoul- 
ders and  mighty  bag  argued  well 
for  bis  readiness  and  ability  to 
deceive  bis  neighbour.  Moses 
was  not  the  favourite  with  bis 
patron.  After  a  time  it  became 
apparent  that  be  was  the  more 
fastidious  of  the  two  boys,  and 
inclined  to  independence.  The 
animosity  of  old  Joe  was  like- 
wise visited  upon  him  for  a 
chronic  cough  and  an  unwilling 
appetite  brought  to  the  fare  pro- 
vided for  the  household.  Broken 
meat  often  almost  putrid,  stale 
crusts  of  bread,  odoriferous  cheese, 
and  other  plain  varieties  gleaned 
from  rich  men's  tables,  and  re- 
jected by  Joe's  customers,  formed 
their  staple  diet. 

It  is  now  summer-time,  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  July. 
The  hot  pavement  of  the  wider 
streets  burns  through  the  thin- 
soled  boots  of  the  fashionable 
dames  doing  their  morning  shop- 
ping, and  even  humanity  in  the 
large  area  of  roomy  houses  in  big 
squares  is  simmering  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  dusty  heat  But  in  the 
slum  where  Moses^d  Aaron  live 
it  is  all  shadow,  hot  reeking  sha- 
dow, exhaling  gaseous  essences, 
vile  and  unwhole43omeL  There  is 
no  glare  here,  but  only  a  stifling 
closeness,  a  suffocating  smell  of 
tightly-packed  humanity,  rotten 
vegetation,  and  decay.  The  streets 
in  this  region  are  too  economically 
narrow  to  admit  any  excess  of 
light  or  fresh  air.  Indeed,  the 
poor  inhabitants  might  hardly 
have  appreciated  such  unknown 
elements.  Llumination  was  not 
required  for  the  working  of  un- 
holy deeds,  and  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere would  have  been  an  imper^ 
ceptible  good  to  such  vitiated 
nerves.  The  crowded  denizens  of 
these  reeking  courts  and  alleys 
-^uJd,  by  craning  their  necks  out 
"vindows,  get    an    occasional 


glimpse  of  sky;  but  clouds  and 
sunlight  w^re  not  things  of  mucli 
interest  to  those  who  knew  no 
traditions  of  higher  worlds  or  any 
'beyond  this  city.' 

It  is  Saturday  morning,  and  in 
the   lane  the  cogtermongers    are 
shouting  their  provisions  with  dae 
diligence,  having  regard  to  their 
uselessnees  on  Monday.    The  pro- 
prietor of  the  rag-and-bone  shop 
had  set  off  early  on  a  round  of 
calls  in  a  fashionable  neighbour- 
hood.    He  had  gone  before   his 
usual  time,  because  there  was  a 
week's  matter  to  glean  up  in  that 
direction.    The  boys  had  been  set 
their  task-work  before  his  depar- 
ture.    Aaron  was  now  seated  on 
a  table  in  the  little  hole  at  the 
back  of  the  shop,  a  room  where 
the  duties  of  cooking,  eating,  and 
sleeping    were  transacted.     Two 
bundles  of  rags  were  heaped  high 
beside  him,  and  he  sorted  these 
filthy  collections    with    diligent 
gravity.     A  small  window  of  two 
panes  of  glass  gave  light  through 
the  shop,  so  that  the  illumination 
was  dim.     Moses  had  not  yet  ful- 
filled the  errand  allotted  to  him, 
and  appeared  to  be  taking  his 
ease  with  a  due  consideration  of 
the  heat     He  lay  on  bis  back  on 
the  floor,  with  a  broken  concer- 
tina beside  him.     He  had  been 
trying  to  mend  this  instrument 
sufficiently  to  hoodwink  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  music  as  to  its  con- 
dition.    The  purchaser's  own  in- 
competence might  account  for  such 
feeble  gasps  and  spasmodic  guiigles 
as  were  finally  forthcoming.  Moses 
was  gazing  meditatively  at  the 
black  ceiling,  kicking  his  naked 
feet   against    the    damp  stained 
plaster  of  the  wall,  as  if  in  pur- 
suit of  the  swarms  of  flies  which 
found  a  living  thereon. 

'  Aarey  1'  He  spoke  in  a  sepul- 
chral whisper,  not  turning  his 
glance  towards  the  busy  rag-sorter. 

*  Yes,  Mo'  (promptly). 
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A  rilence  followed,  and  it  ap- 
peared almost  that  Mo  had  lost 
the  ihiead  of  hia  thought.    He 
ceased  to  kick  the  wall,  and  his 
prominent  black  eyes  had  a  fixed 
Btaie.     Aaron  is  accnstomed  to 
BQch  migiative  meditations,  and 
has  not  an  entire  sympathy  with 
the  seeing  of  visions.     It  is  need- 
ful on  occasions  to  recall  Mo  from 
remote  wanderings  of  mind. 

'Yes,  Mo,'  he  repeats  loudly, 
with  a  sort  of  aggressive  complaint 
The  fixed  eves  rolled  round  at 
last 
*  What's  leadin*,  Aareyf 
Aaron  puckers  up  his  face  and 
scratches  his  head.  Then  he  holds 
up  to  the  light  as  far  as  he  can 
a  strip  of  dirty  calico,  judicially 
weighing  its  merits  as  to  cleanli- 
ness and  otheif  attributes  before 
dropping  it  with  a  regretful  sigh 
into  the  '  second  quality  *  basket 
at  his  feet 

'Readin'  is   what  the   swells 
learns;  writin*  comes  after.     It's 
eddication.  Mo,  that's  what  it  is. 
Ain't  yer  never  heard  old  Moles 
at  the  Sun  a  talkin'  of  eddication  1 
That  young  bloke,  Jim   Moles, 
he's  a-goin'  to  have  eddication,  all 
for  to  go  to  Parlerment  and  cheek 
the  Queen  and  make  the  R'yall 
Fam'ly  sing  small.     It's  all  read- 
in'  as  teaches  old  Moles  to  blow 
so  hard  about  a  constitootion  and 
government     Not  as  I  b'lieves  he 
nghtly  knows  what  it  all  sinnifies. 
Why,  he  shouted  like  to  bust  his- 
aelf  on  Thanksgivin'  Day,  and 
fell  off  a  lamp-pO't  a-cheerin'  of 
the  Prince.    Lorid,  how  drunk  he 
was  a-comin'  home !' 

These  reminiscences  produce  a 
%enfiis  of  husky  cackles  from  Aaron, 
\raL^  Moees  is  not  thereby  moved 
to  mirth.    He  ruminates  silently 
for  some  seconds  after  Xhis  expla- 
nation. 

•Apparently  this  interpretation 
of  reading  is  scarcely  to  his  mind, 
for  he  frowns  fiercely  every  now 


and  then,  giving  a  vindictive 
pinch  to  the  concertina,  producing 
a  sob  or  a  gasp  of  piteous  remon- 
strance. Finally  he  brings  out 
from  some  recess  of  the  sailor  shirt 
a  sheet  of  an  old  lUvstrated  Lon- 
don News.  In  the  intervals  of 
dropping  rags,  Aaron  casts  inter- 
rogative gltimces  towards  these 
manoeuvres.  The  mood  is  not  a 
new  one,  and  it  is  not  the  first 
time  Aaron  has  disapproved  of 
the  rapt  gaze  bent  upon  paper. 

'I  shouldn't  have  nought  to 
say  to  readin'.  Mo.  It  ain't  no 
good  for  us.  Hadn't  yer  better 
carry  them  bottles  down  to  the 
wharf?  Tony  'uU  cuss  like  a  good 
nn  if  they  ain't  there  afore  din- 
ner-time.' 

Moses  does  not  raise  his  eyes 
from  the  cherished  paper — an  en- 
graving of  some  popular  picture 
of  the  day.  He  appears  to  be 
endeavouring  to  impress  the  sub- 
ject upon  his  mind,  for  he  fol- 
lows the  outline  of  the  figures  re- 
peatedly with  the  long  nail  of  his 
forefiqger.  He  sighs  vehemently 
once  or  twice  in  this  attempt, 
finally  folding  up  his  paper,  and 
restoring  it  to  Us  hiding-place. 

'  I'm  a-goin'  to  learn  eddication 
anyways,  Aarey.  They  teaches  it 
at  a  shop  round  the  corner — a 
ragged  school  they  calls  it  Tim 
Sullivan  he  says  as  readin'  is 
fine  and  handy,  and  makes  yer 
understand  things  a  sight  better. 
Now  there's  things  as  I  must 
know  on.' 

Moses  delivers  his  last  words 
with  emphatic  earnestness,  charg- 
ing the  concertina  at  the  same 
time  with  an  unguarded  move- 
ment of  his  doubled  fist  Aaron 
is  completely  staggered  at  the  no- 
tion of  this  decisive  step  contem- 
plated by  Mo.  Hitherto  Mo  had 
discussed  and  subjected  to  his  ap- 
proval every  intention  of  depar- 
ture from  precedent  It  was  a 
most  untoward  proposition,  and 
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one  that  might  originate  much 
disaster.  Naturally  the  custom 
of  deciding  had  inspired  Aaron 
with  the  notion  that  he  had  the 
more  competent  judgment  of  the 
two.  Those  in  authority  are  apt 
to  esteem  lightly  the  understand- 
ings of  subordinates. 

'There  ain't  no  need,  Mo,  to 
understand  nought  except  bottles 
and  old  clo.  \V  hat's  to  become 
of  rags  and  bones,  I'd  like  to 
know  i  Old  Clutchem  'ull  larrup 
yer  if  yer  a-goin'  to  leave  the  shop 
to  mind  itself.  He'll  turn  yer 
out  to  live  in  the  streets;  he'll 
tell  the  perlice.  O  my,  what 
never  won't  he  do  T 

A  sudden  collapse  of  the  que- 
rulous tones  accented  Aaron's  woe. 
His  anticipations  of  evil  could  go 
no  further.  Whether  Mo  would 
hare  yielded  to  the  voice  of  bro- 
therly warning  eventually,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  the  '  eddication '  he  so 
desired,  the  prophetic  utterance 
was  silenced  by  the  sharp  tinkle 
of  the  shop-bell,  announqing  a 
customer's  entry  without.  The 
foul  den  was  entered  from  the 
lane  by  the  descent  of  two  steps. 
It  was  lighted  miserably  by  one 
window,  glazed  with  the  iocom- 
parable  dimness  of  unclean  exha- 
lations. No  one  in  Peacock  Lane 
was  ever  known  to  clean  win- 
dows, and  so,  year  after  year,  the 
density  of  accumulations  grew 
greater  and  the  darkness  more 
positively  to  be  felt  Except  for 
the  occasional  friendly  action  of 
some  drunken  neighbour,  who 
would  thrust  his  iist  through  a 
pane  or  hurl  a  huge  stone  at  the 
window  as  a  salutation  to  an  ac- 
quaint^ince,  small  light  had  visited 
these  dreary  dwellings  half  un- 
derground. The  mending  of  the 
breach  for  a  while  insured  a 
greater  amount  of  illumination ; 
otherwise  the  window's  office  had 
been  a  sinecure. 


The  customer  who  entered  Joe 
Clutchem's  dwelling  was  a  thick- 
set individual  of  the  navvy  type, 
Moses  rose  with  alacrity  £coni  his 
recumbent  attitude,  picking  up 
the  concertina  with  caution,  in 
order  not  farther  to  disturb  its 
internal  frailty. 

'What  'ull  yer  take  for  them 
corduroys?  said  the  would-be  pur- 
chaser as  Moses  advanced  swiftly, 
rolling  his  eyes  with  the  spirit 
of  a  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  a 
battle-trumpet.  The  homy  hand 
of  the  navvy  was  cautiously  feel- 
ing one  of  the  Ruspended  garments. 

'Eightsix; 

*You  be  blowed,  you  young 
Jew  sharper !  You'd  skin  a  razor, 
that  you  would.  I'll  back  you 
for  drivin'  bargens  agen  Joe  his- 
self.  Now,  Mo,  boy,  fair  dealin' 
with  an  old  customer.' 

Aaron  has  unfolded  his  legs 
and  descended  from  the  table, 
eager  to  witness  the  transaction. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of 
rivalry  between  the  boys,  as  to 
capability  of  imposing  on  the  mul- 
titude. He  stands  now  in  the 
rear,  with  sharp  eyes  ready  to  read 
the  faintest  hint  given  by  Mo. 
At  a  critical  juncture  of  proceed- 
ings a  confederate  was  irequently 
required. 

*  You  look  at  'em  well,  Larry, 
and  say  if  ivver  the  lane  let  sich 
a  bargen  out  of  it.  Not  a  spot  of 
grease  or  a  hole  in  the  pockets, 
or  so  much  as  a  button  off.  Why, 
yer  haven't  the  spirit  of  a  mouse 
if  yer  can  bid  lower.  Eight  bob, 
that's  my  lowest  price.  Never  a 
farthin'  less.* 

Moses  snapped  his  loose  lips 
together  with  an  air  of  decision, 
as  he  stood  on  tiptoe  to  detach 
the  specified  article  from  its  peg, 
casting  at. the  same  time  a  sidJo- 
long  glance  of  intimation  towards 
Aaron,  who  promptly  responded 
to  the  sign,  disappearing  into 
the  more  private  domain.      The 
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costomer,  gmmbling,  turned  th& 
breeches  over  aeveial  timesy  mea* 
enring  them,  weighing  them, 
stretching  tliem  deUberatelj,  be- 
fore agreeing  to  their  purchase. 
Duing  these  proceedings,  at  the 
stage  where  he  saw  a  yielding  to 
his  terms  imminent^  Moses  snr- 
roptitioaBly  nipped  off  a  button. 
In  well-affected  concern  at  this 
flaw  in  the  article  of  sale,  he 
called  to  Aaron  to  replace  it,  car« 
lying  the  garment  with  him  into 
the  r^ona  of  darkness.  Here 
apparently  some  dexterous  con- 
juring took  place.  Mo  returned 
promptly,  with  the  breeches  neatly 
folded  up,  with  a  spotted  cotton 
handkerchief  tied  round  them. 

*  There  ye  are,  Larry!  IVe 
giye  yer  a  handkercher  in,  for  all 
jer  thinks  I'm  such  a  close  shaver. 
Now  then,  where's  yer  cash  V 

The  man  was  intent  on  count- 
ing out  his  money,  laboriously 
adding  up  shillings,  fourpenny- 
bits,  and  piles  of  coppers.  He 
watched  this  accumulation  r^ret- 
folly,  as  it  was  swept  into  the 
till  with  exasperating  swiftness 
by  the  young  salesman's  bony 
little  fingers.  When  Moses  haia 
got  rid  of  his  customer,  and  has 
seen  his  shadow  pass  the  window, 
he  kicks  up  his  bare  legs,  and 
dances  a  pas  setd  of  exultation, 
gnnning  derisively  in  his  tri- 
mnpL 

*  I  guess  I  did  a  good  stroke  of 
business,  Aaiey,  this  time,'  says 
this  artful  swindler,  with  a  hop 
and  a  jump  landing  himself  in 
the  apartment  at  the  rear,  where 
Aaron  has  resumed  his  rag-sorting, 
with  the  pair  of  corduroy  breeches^ 
of  which  Larry  supposed  himself 
the  possessor,  reposing  on  the 
table  beside  him. 

^  Larry  'uU  never  look  at  'em 
till  he  gets  home  from  his  work 
at  dark.  He's  gone  up  the  lane 
to  the  Son  now,  and  I  can  swear 
as  it  washisself  as  dropped  liquor 


and  taller  -  grease  all  over  'em 
when  he  wur  tight.  Serve  him 
right,  too,  for  a-makin'  a  beer-> 
barrel  of  hisself !  Ha,  ha  i  they«MW 
a  pair  to  get  rid  on  for  eight  bob  I 
Jest  you  see,  Aarey,  if  I  don't 
do  bett^  nor  this  after  eddication. 
Where's  them  bottles?  lU  go 
down  the  river  now,  so  as  I'll 
have  nought  to  do  to-night.' 

Hereafter,  Moses  pursued  edu- 
cation surreptitiously,  stealing  out 
frequently  in  the  evenings  on 
various  pretences,  and  managing 
often  to  get  two  hours'  instruction 
without  being  detected  by  Joe 
Clutchem.  Aaron  did  not  cease 
to  prognosticate  evil  results,  it 
appeared,  however,  that  Moses 
had  thrown  off  the  shackles  of 
his  superiority,  ignoring  such  dark 
hints  of  final  calamity.  It  was 
true  that  he  was  more  submissive 
in  other  directions,  subjecting 
himself  to  the  most  distastefid 
tastes,  and  mollifying  Aaron  by  a 
close  attention  to  business,  and 
a  less  critical  behaviour  towards 
the  larder.  The  result  of  the 
'  eddication '  so  ardently  pursued 
became  patent  to  Aaron  at  odd 
hours.  Moses  had  frequently  a 
pencil  or  pen  in  hand,  with  which 
he  made  marks  or  designs  upon 
odd  scraps  of  paper.  Writing 
seemed  a  considerably  more  at- 
tractive part  of  knowledge  than 
reading  to  this  young  studmt, 
who  appeared  never  tired  of  imi- 
tating letters  or  whatsoever  he 
saw;  for  the  exquisite  satisfao^ 
tion  of  copying  letters  was  by  and 
by  transferred  to  pictures.  Moses 
began  to  draw  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
made  crude  copies  from  illustrated 
papers  on  a  slate,  or  the  margins 
of  newspapers,  or  the  backs  of 
bills.  Aaron  was  sketched  fre- 
quently, without  flattery,  and  old 
Joe,  from  memory,  carrying  his 
bag,  and  crowned  with  old  hats. 

'  Who'a  writ  this )'  growled  old 
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Joe  one  eveDifig,  making  disooveiy 
in  a  drawer  of  a  slip  of  paper 
scribbled  over  witb  hieroglyphics, 
signifying  Moses.  Aaron  Hfted  a 
perturbed  face,  and  shot  an  angry 
glance  in  the  direction  of  Moses. 
This  one  sat  in  a  dark  comer  on  a 
three-legged  stool,  vety  silent  and 
motionless,  perhaps  seeing  visions 
there.  He  was  roused  by  the 
angry  tone,  and  came  forward, 
blinking  like  an  owl,  staring  with 
stupefied  eyes  at  the  scrap  of 
paper  in  Joe's  hand. 

'It's  mine,'  ho  said,  with  a 
quaver  of  defiance,  stretching  out 
yellow  claws  to  seize  the  writing. 

*  Your'n  !  Where  ivver  have 
you  learned  to  write?  You're 
quick  uns,  I  know;  but  writin' 
don't  come  by  nater  to  no  one. 
It  nivver  would  come  by  teachin' 
to  me,  let  alone  nator.' 

Moses  feels  that  discovery  is 
inevitable  sooner  or  later,  and  so 
makes  confession : 

'  I  learned  at  the  ragged  school,' 
he  said  doggedly.  '  Aarey  said  as 
you'd  larrup  me.  Best  be  quick 
about  it  now,  as  it's  time  for  me 
to  be  agoin'  there.' 

Old  Joe  looked  at  the  delin- 
quent with  a  sardonic  grin,  which 
accented  the  hundred  lines  and 
furrows  which  marked  his  face. 
He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
beard  two  or  three  times,  con- 
templating Mo,  who  stood  in  a 
limp  attitude  of  expectation. 

'  So  that's  been  yer  game.  Mo  1 
I  respeks  yer  for  it,  boy.  I  alius 
respeks  any  one  as  can  cheat  me. 
Didn't  think  yer  had  it  in  yer. 
I  s'pose  by  and  by  yer  means  to 
be  sek'rtary  or  maybe  clerk  in  a 
bank,  where  they  do  say  as  a 
man  can  stand  up  to  his  neck  in 
suvrins.  O  my !  and  yer've  got 
yer  teachin'  for  nothink.  Aarey, 
I  always  thought  you  was  the 
sharpest  one,  and  here's  Mo  stole 
a  msTch  on  ye.  And  the  beauti- 
fullest  writin',  as  large  as  any  one 


can  see  without  spectacles.  WhaVer 
thisr 

He  has  turned  the  paper  round, 
and  sees  a  sketch  of  Aaron  l>eiit 
over  his  rag-bag.  This  does  nob 
meet  with  unqualified  approval. 

'  Don't  you  go  makin'  game  o' 
your  lamin'  in  this  way.  Stick 
to  the  writin',  Mo — ^picturs  is  no 
good.' 

After  this  revelation  Moses  is 
no  longer  compelled  to  come  and 
go  softly,  or  to  disguise  his  fre- 
quent absences. 

He  had  for  a  class-mate  a  cer- 
tain Timothy  Sullivan — a  stray 
who  lived  in  the  same  lane,  and 
had  made  to  himself  a  reputation 
for  astuteness  even  in  a  circle 
where  all  were  to  the  manner  of 
cunning  bom.  Timothy  was  leas 
fortunately  situated  in  circum- 
stance than  Moses.  His  hard 
taskmaster  was  his  stepfather,  a 
ruffian*of  a  brutal  order,  who  had 
killed  his  wife  by  slow  torture' of 
starvation  and  cruelty,  yet  man- 
aging to  evade  a  direct  infringe- 
ment of  the  law.  Timothy  was 
a  vagabond  and  a  thief,  I  cannot 
deny ;  but  still  he  was  not  with- 
out human  sentiments  and  higher 
inspirations — short-lived  enough, 
beneath  the  pressure  of  hunger 
and  blows.  Somehow  such  intui- 
tions do  get  bom  in  the  most  vile 
circumstances,  and  amidst  degrad- 
ing surroundings.  All  Timothy's 
better  feelings  went  forth  in  the 
direction  of  a  younger  sister: 
Molly  Sullivan  was  blind.  She 
was  a  profitable  possession  to  her 
stepfather,  Judkms,  who  for  this 
reason  did  not  cast  his  stepchil- 
dren adrift.  Such  ties  are  in  that 
state  of  life  not  frequently  regard- 
ed as  binding.  The  child  Molly 
was  delicate  and  timid;  yet  in 
all  hours  and  weathers  she  was 
dragged  out  to  the  large  thorough- 
fares to  beg.  For  the  purpose  of 
exciting  the  commiseration  of  the 
charitable,    she  was   clothed    in 
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ra^  and  msnfficienily  fed*     Her 
wretched    limbs    and    emaciated 
fonn  did  cause  a  benevolent  stieaa 
to  flow  in  her  direction ;  but,  most 
of  all,  her  plaintive  voice  and  the 
patient  resignation  written  on  her 
spidtual  faoB  created  interest  and 
pity  in  the  hearts  of  passers-bj. 
Moees  had   seen  her  frequently 
being  led  down  the  lane,  without 
taking  much  notice  of  this  one 
amongst  the   stream   of   beggars 
which  issued  daily  from  the  sur- 
rounding slums.     But  when  Tim- 
oUiy  invited  him,  as  a  significant 
mark  of  friendship,   up  to   the 
wretched  garret  he  called  home, 
he  came  in  closer  contact  with  the 
inil  HtUe  figure.  When  he  heard 
Molly's  voice,  and  observed  her 
delicate  features  and  soft  brown 
cads — aaw,  too,  the  bruises  on 
her  shoulder — the  first  feeble  spark 
of  chivalrous  feeling  was  lighted 
in  his  breast.    To  him,  who  lived 
a  glorious  life  by  the  mere  sense 
of  sight,  it  seemed  so  terrible  a 
calamity  to  be  blind.     He  could 
not  account  for  the  vague  delight 
that  forms  and  colour  gave  to 
him,  but  he  dimly  realised  that 
life  would  be  shorn  of  its  chief 
joy  if  he  had  no  eyes  to  see  them. 
The  power  of  imitating  and  pic- 
toring  made  existence  so  full  of 
interest  and  variety.     In  vain  he 
strove  to  imagine  continual  dark- 
ness; his  mind  was  so  crowded 
with  images  and  shadows  that  he 
coold  not  efface  them.     He  went 
away  from  the  garret  thinking  of 
Molly's  sad  life.     A  day  or  two 
later  Aaron  made  the  discovery  of 
ihe  blind  child's  portrait— a  large 
sheet  of  note-paper,  procured  at 
the  cost  of  the  luxury  of  a  pork- 
pie,  whereon  was  drawn  a  ^etch 
of  MoUy  sitting  on  her  stool,  with 
her  hands  folded  patiently  after 
her  wont,  and  her  &ce  lifted  inth 
\he  listening  expression  always 
nponit. 
Aaron  administered  reproof  this 


evening  while  practising  on  his 
flute.  Old  Joe  had  hired  a  boat, 
and  gone  down  the  river  to  visit 
a  particular  crony,  and  the  boys 
were  alone.  Aaron  was  singing 
at  intervals.  His  husky  voice 
was  muffled  in  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  discarded  wardrobes; 
but  every  now  and  then  the  words 
of  some  vulgar  street  song  were 
distinct.  '  What's  a  girl  1  Girls 
is  all  silly,'  was  his  final  summary, 
throwing  down  the  drawing,  and 
resuming  the  flute.  Moses  had 
so  fiercely  resented  the  aspersions 
cast  on  his  cherished  art  that 
Aaron  had  turned  the  battery  of 
scorn  upon  the  subject  of  his 
pencil 

<  m  tol  de  lol  lol,  hi  tol  de  rol 
rol !  Chorus,  Mo :  "  He  winked 
his  eye — 0  my,  O  my  T ' 

But  Moses  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded to  join  in  any  cheerful 
song.  He  was  aggrieved  at  the 
criticism.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  face  represented  on  his 
paper,  ,which  he  kept  touching 
with  his  pencil. 

'She  ain't  silly,  Aarey— and 
she's  blind.' 

Aaron  gives  a  long  whistle. 

*  What  1  Is  it  that  young  blind 
un  as  old  Judkins  leads  about 
with  a  ticket  writ  on  her,  '*  I  am 
blind  from  my  birth"  1  You  are 
a  green  un,  Mo  !  Every  one  knows 
she  ain't  blind.  It's  all  make 
b'lieve.' 

In  the  heat  of  a  sudden  and 
unexampled  fury,  Moses  used  some 
naughty  words,  stringing  them  to- 
gether with  voluble  ease.  Aaron 
was  further  startled  out  of  his 
customary  self-possession  by  the 
hurling  of  a  tin  kettle  at  his 
head. 

*  Who'd  make  b'lieve  all  their 
life  to  sit  with  their  hands  afore 
them  and  their  eyes  shut  1  Who'd 
make  b'lieve  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing pins  pricked  into  'em,  and 
a-bein'  'alf  starved  and  wearin' 
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next  to  no  clothes  1  Why,  oui 
tabby,  as  you  can  count  the  ribs 
on,  is  fat  alongside  of  Molly.  She 
can  sing  better  nor  you  too,  only 
she's  frightened  as  Judkins  'uH 
make  her  sing  in  the  streets  if  he 
hears  on  it  I'm  goin'  to  the 
Abbey  along  of  her  some  Sunday. 
If  you  sits  outside,  she  says  as 
you  can  hear  the  singin'  under 
the  winder.' 

'They  won't  let  the  likes  of 
you  near  the  Abbey,  a(nd  Molly 
Sullivan  she  goes  barefoot,'  says 
Aaron,  with  »n  accent  of  exas- 
perating derision. 

'Abbeys  is  free.  Yer  don't 
know  nought  'bout  constitootions, 
Aarey.'  Mo  folds  up  his  sketch 
after  this  caustic  rejoinder,  and 
proceeds  to  further  demolish  Aa- 
ron's complacency.  Producing  a 
tattered  primer,  he  diligently 
chants  aloud  in  a  monotone, 
*  Jl-a-t,  rat ;  b-a-t,  bat;  m-a-t,  mat;* 
and  so  on.  through  words  of  one 
syllable,  to  the  utter  mortification 
of  the  singer. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  Aaron 
also  pursues  learning,  and  goes  to 
the  ragged  school.  He  only  waits 
till  Moses  has  finished  his  period 
of  tuition,  thereby  diplomatically 
avoiding  the  patronage  which  his 
tardy  studies  might  have  entailed. 

Nearly  two  years  have  passed 
since  I  first  introduced  you  to  the 
twins.  The  shady  transaction  in 
which  Moses  was  chiefly  concerned 
was  forgotten,  and  a  faint  intima- 
tion of  morality  had  conveyed  it- 
self to  the  twain  in  the  interim. 
A  twinge  of  conscience  would 
occasionally  modify  their  lying 
propensities,  and  they  did  not  so 
loudly  rejoice  in  any  fraudulent 
trick. 

One  winter  evening  there  was  a 
riot  in  Peacock  Lane,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  disturbance  a  stone 
came  flying  through  Joe's  window. 
With  his  back  up,  and  his  sunken 


old  eyes  flashing,  he  sallied  forth 
to  arrest  the  culprit.  A  sort  of 
lynch  law  prevailed  in  this  district, 
and  a  sharp  and  sudden  Nemesis 
of  fists  and  boots  frequently  fol- 
lowed on  wrong-doing.  As  Joe 
opened  the  door  he  saw  a  woman 
gashed  and  bleeding  from  the 
head,  with  an  apparently  lifeless 
child  in  her  arms,  standing  on  his 
threshold  as  if  about  to  enter. 

'  It's  little  Molly  Sullivan,  as 
that  brute  Judkins  have  been  a- 
bangin'  about  He's  nigh  smashed 
me  and  half-a-dozen  of  us  wimmen 
for  interfering.  Here,  man,  for 
the  love  of  God  let  us  in  and  shut 
the  door.  He's  right  down  rageous 
when  he  sees  blood.' 

The  sound  of  contending  voices 
and  violent  curses  is  heard  ap- 
proaching. The  woman  slips  in 
beside  Joe,  who  closes  the  door 
swiftly  and  bars  it  within. 

Moses  and  Aaron  are  preparing 
supper.  A  savoury  odour  of  fried 
onions  contends  with  the  mouldy 
smell  native  to  the  dwelling-place. 
The  two  boys  stare  aghast  at  the 
wild-eyed  bleeding  woman,  with 
torn  clothes.  Molly's  inert  form 
is  not  immediately  recognised. 
Some  drops  of  blood  have  trickled 
from  the  gash  on  the  woman's 
face  upon  the  child.  The  golden- 
brown  curls  are  glistening  with 
snow,  which  is  scarcely  whiter 
than  her  face.  It  is  the  very 
image  of  death.  Molly's  head 
droops  backwards  over  the  wo- 
man's arm,  her  little  feet  are  blue, 
and  her  thin  legs  covered  with 
bruises.  Through  the  tattered 
rags  which  are  called  her  clothes 
her  emaciated  form  can  be  seen. 

'I  don't  think  as  she's  hurt,' 
said  the  woman,  tenderly  unmind- 
ful of  another  scar  on  her  own  face, 
on  which  there  are  already  so 
many.  She  lays  the  child  upon 
the  hard  couch,  which  does  duty 
for  a  bed  at  night,  and  benda  over 
her  anxiously. 
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'  I  think  as  it's  the  cold  as  has 
numbed  her.  Jadkins  kicked  her 
oat  in  the  street,  he  did,  the  bnite, 
becanse  she  wouldn't  sing  in  the 
public.  I  foand  her  froze  on  the 
doorstep;  and  then  he  come  oat  of 
the  Bose  and  Harp  and  began 
a-lettin'  out  at  ns  all  There 
weren't  no  perlice — ^there  never  is 
no  perUce  when  sach  beasts  as 
that  begins  their  games.' 

Joe  Glutchem  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  sorprise  of  the 
sadden  entry.  He  gazed  in 
amazement  at  the  child,  which  he 
did  not  even  know  hy  sight. 

^  She  looks  as  if  she  was  dead/ 
he  said,  with  a  terrible  fear  that 
he  might  be  dragged  to  take  part 
in  an  inquest. 

'  Have  you  got  hot  tea  t  or  beer 
'ad  be  better  if  you'd  warm  a  drop. 
She's  a-comin'  to.' 

Aaron,  who  monopolises  the 
cook's  duties,  produces  a  black 
saucepan,  and  makes  a  decoction 
of  some  old  tea-leaves. 

Presently  Molly's  frozen  limbs 
are  thawed,  and  her  head  begins  to 
move  about  restlessly.  She  moans 
and  sighs  heavily,  then  stretches 
oat  her  hands,  and  feels  the 
couch  and  the  woman  beside  her. 
Glutchem  looks  for  the  unsealing 
of  the  dosed  eyelids.  He  cannot 
be  sure  of  renewed  life  and  the 
froitlessness  of  his  fears.  Moses 
stoops  down  and  whispers  some- 
thing. 

'  You're  safe  now,  Molly ;  it's 
me— Mo — as  has  got  hold  on  yer.' 

That  dirty  little  paw  must  be 
fall  of  consolation,  for  a  feeble 
'smile  flickers  over  Molly's  face. 
The  woman,  who  has  bound  up 
her  straggling  hair  and  wiped  the 
blood  from  her  face,  obtains  a  bit 
of  rag  from  Aaron  to  apply  to  the 
wound.  Then  she  turns  to  the 
child  once  more : 

*  Sit  up,  Molly,  my  deary.  It's 
all  right  now.  Drink  a  drop  of 
tea,  and  yer'll  be  as  lively  as  a 


cricket.     You're  safe  at  Clutch- 
em's.' 

Again  Molly  puts  up  her  hands, 
and  feels  the  air  about  her  with 
a  significant  gesture  of  doubt. 

*  There's  others  here  beside  you, 
Jane  Buzzard  and  Mo.  Who  are 
they  V  she  says,  with  a  recurring 
shudder  of  fear. 

Old  Joe  looks  with  a  frown  at 
Aaron,  and  says  gruffly, 

*  Why  don't  she  open  her  eyes 
and  take  a  look  at  us)' 

Moses  feels  Molly  tremble  while 
Aaron  says  aloud,  without  any 
fine  perception  of  sympathy, 

•She's  blind.' 

Old  Joe  pulls  his  beard,  giving 
voice  to  sundry  indefinite  notes  of 
surprise. 

*  We're  all  on  us  friends,  Molly. 
There  ain't  none  as  'ull  hurt  you. 
You  knows  me,  Jane  Buzzard,  as 
lives  b'low  you  in  the  court  1 
Mo  here  seems  a  kind  of  friend  o' 
youm.  Then  there's  Joe  Glutch- 
em, you  know,  as  keeps  a  rag- 
shop,  as  is  goin'  to  give  you  a 
bite  of  supper  if  you  behaves 
pretty,  and  sits  quiet  alongside 
of  me.' 

The  unerring  ear  detects  an- 
other   presence,    and    turns    to 

« Who's  the  Other,  Mo  r 
'It's  Aarey,  Molly.  My  bro- 
ther, as  I  tolled  you  of  often. 
He's  a-cooking  the  supper.  My^ 
won't  you  have  a  feed !  Onions 
and  steak  that's  come  out  of  a 
lord's  kitchen,  juicy  and  tender, 
that  it  are.  You're  in  luck  to 
come  to-night.' 

Molly,  to  whom  beefsteaks  are 
a  complete  novelty,  sniffs  the  air 
with  a  puzzled  look. 

*  I've  been  a-drawin'  of  your 
picture  agen,  Molly.  It  are  the 
very  life  of  you.  What  a  pity 
yer  can't  see  yerself !' 

With  his  arm  supporting  heron 
the  sofa,  Moses  enters  into  details 
of  his  latest  artistic  performances. 
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He  knows  that  Molly  always 
tuma  a  ready  ear  to  his  achieye- 
ments,  and  feels  a  reflected  pride 
in  his  successes.  Of  late  months 
he  had  constituted  himself  the 
guard i^n  of  Molly's  welfare  as  far 
aa  he  c^uld  be.  He  purloined 
appks  from  stalls  for  her  benefit, 
carried  the  cat  from  the  rag-shop 
to  keep  her  .company  on  wet 
days,  and  on  Sundays  sometimes 
he  led  her  by  the  hand  down  to 
the  riverside,  and  told  her  all  he 
saiv%  which  was  much  more  than 
most  people  did.  Molly  knew  a 
great  deal  about  shadows  and 
light  and  colour  by  this  means. 
Timothy,  sad  to  say,  in  spite  of 
the  saving  efficacy  of '  eddication,' 
had  been  under  constraint  of  the 
'  Const itootion '  to  visit  a  reforma- 
tory, which  was  now  his  tempo- 
rary home.  It  was  some  time 
since  ha  had  been  drafted  out  of 
Fe&cock  Lane,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Moses,  Molly  would  have 
felt  hie  absence  keenly.  This  one, 
however,  ministered  consolation 
and  comfort  freely. 

More  years  have  gone  by,  and 
Joe  is  growing  feebler  every  day. 
He  atill  clings  resolutely  to  his 
hag,  though  his  peregrinations 
embrace  a  more  limited  area, 

'  To  think  as  I  sh'uld  live  for 
to  see  old  Isaacs  a-wa1kin'  me  out 
of  my  beat !  An'  all  them  Blooms- 
bury  'ouaes,  as  'ave  cooks  made  to 
bo  knocked  under,  emptjin'  their 
vittles  into  his  bag,  and  getting  a 
good  price  for  drippin'  I  No,  'tain't 
no  iiee,  Aarey,  a  young  chap  of 
your  age  and  looks  a- taking  to 
the  hag.  The  wimmen  *ud  be 
makin*  love  to  yer,  and  yer'd  be 
cotched  in  a  kitchen  some  day.' 

Aaron  is  now  somewhere  about 
sixteen,  and,  besides  being  tall 
and  not  ill-looking,  is  able  to 
read  and  write  in  a  superior  man- 
ner. Both  of  the  twins  are  no- 
ticeable, though  their  resemblance 


is  no  longer  great.  Aaron  is 
more  heavily  built,  and  less  dreamy 
of  aspect.  They  are  both  de- 
cidedly Jewish  in  cast  of  counte- 
nance; but  Moses  has  features 
more  refined  and  intellectual,  and 
is  less  well-grown.  Latterly  an 
indefinable  antagonism  of  feeling 
has  grown  up  between  them, 
though  neither  charges  the  other 
openly  with  any  fault  When 
they  are  alone  together  they  are 
silent,  and  private  ambitions  are 
no  longer  freely  communicated. 
Moses  at  this  time  was  hardly 
ever  without  a  pencil  in  hand, 
and  every  available  substance  was 
covered  with  his  sketches.  Aaron's 
idea  was  to  be  rich,  to  make 
money  his  most  earnest  aspira- 
tion. Moses  had  begun  at  this 
epoch  unwittingly  to  cast  his 
yearnings  in  a  larger  mould.  The 
goal  of  his  desire  was  indistinct 
through  ignorance.  Art  had  com- 
municated in  softest  whispers  the 
infinite  expansions  of  which  it 
was  capable.  It  seemed  to  stretch 
out  arms  of  invitation  to  him  in 
all  directions.  He  could  see  no 
end  to  its  excellent  greatness,  and 
his  heart  was  heavy  because  he 
had  no  means  of  following  it  or 
of  interpreting  its  sublime  voice. , 

Molly  is  a  tall  girl,  nearly  four- 
teen, sad  and  gentle,  with  masses 
of  wavy  brown  hair  hanging  be- 
low her  waist.  She  hawks  flowers 
about  the  streets,  led  by  her  step- 
father. 

Moses  is  still  her  faithful  friend, 
from  whom  all  the  small  joys  of 
her  life  proceed.  Best  of  all,  he 
talks  to  her  of  the  things  he  sees,  * 
which  other  people  never  do. 
His  interpretation  of  the  river, 
the  bridges  by  moonlight,  and 
mysterious  barges  creeping  along 
the  shore;  his  vivid  portraiture 
of  people  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact,  satisfy  her  empty  soul 
with  the  food  of  much  thought 
Moses  had  even  once  taken  her  to 
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the  Bethnal  Green  Maseum,  and 
there  minutely  described  to  her 
the  pictoies  and  artistic  treasures 
that  moved  his  fvonder  and 
admiration.  When  Judkins  is 
safe  at  the  public-house,  Mo  often 
takes  up  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
bit  of  charcoal  to  Molly's  garret ; 
for  her  window  looks  north,  and 
here  there  is  a  favourable  light 
at  most  hours  of  the  day.  Moses, 
you  see,  instinctively  found  out 
circumstances  which  aided  his 
efforts.  Some  slight  service  to  a 
house-painter  procured  him  the 
prize  of  some  old  brushes,  and  with 
these,  and  a  few  pence  expended 
in  colours,  he  daubed  upon  pieces 
of  wood,  old  cask^  old  packing- 
cases—for  genius  makes  no  great 
ado  about  its  tools — all  imaginable 
objects.  Finally  he  painted  an 
original  sign  for  the  Sun  public- 
house,  and  offered  it  to  Moles, 
the  landlord,  for  a  trifle. 
The  acceptance  of  this  work  of 
^  enterprise  set  him  up  more  com- 
pletely in  materials,  with  which 
he  patiently  laboured  to  master 
difficulties.  Old  Clutchem  began 
to  see  'something  in  it.'  Art  no 
longer  appeared  so  contemptible, 
and  he  took  to  small  dealings  in 
old  pictures.  From  the  most 
execrable  copies,  raked  out  of 
lumber-rooms,  Moses  gleaned  some 
sort  of  advantage;  for  it  is  the 
pririlege  of  talent  to  gather  profit 
out  of  imperfection.  One  May 
eveoiug  Molly  was  led  homewards 
by  her  stepfather  with  her  basket 
of  unsold  flowers  still  half  fulL 
They  had  done  a  bad  day's  work, 
ftnd  Judkins,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation to  himself,  entered  the  pub- 
lic-house at  the  entrance  to  the 
lane,  bidding  Molly  to  wait  for 
him.  She  is  better  clad  than  she 
wA  to  be ;  that  is  to  say,  her 
particoloured  raiment,  some  of 
which  has  come  out  of  Clutchem's 
•tore,  no  longer  leaves  her  un- 
covered.   She  has,  moreover,  a 


pair  of  old  shoes  on,  many  sizes 
too  large,  it  is  true,  but  still  afford- 
ing protection  against  the  uneven 
pavement  and  ddogerous  objects 
which  are  shot  out  from  windows 
and  doorways  into  the  lane.  The 
girl  leans  against  a  lam  p-post,  which 
is  somewhat  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular by  reason  of  the  frequent 
assaults  and  embraces  of  customers 
issuing  from  the  Sun.  The  sweet 
odour  of  primroses  and  violets 
exhales  from  her  basket,  spreading 
a  balmy  atmosphere  about  her. 
The  sun  shines  upon  the  white 
lids  of  her  closed  eyes  and  upon 
her  soft  brown  hair,  and  Molly 
smiles  placidly  to  herself.  For 
the  moment  she  is  happy.  She 
is  quite  able  to  find  her  way  down 
Peacock  Lane  from  this  turning ; 
but  it  is  pleasant  out  of  doors, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  hurry 
home  to  the  close  court 

'AU  alone,  MoUyr 

It  is  Aaron,  who  comes  sudden- 
ly round  the  comer,  and  catches 
sight  of  her. 

'  I'm  waiting  for  father.' 

'  Mayn't  I  lead  you  home  V 

Aaron  spoke  softly  to  her, 
transferring  his  basket  to  his  left 
arm. 

'  0  no,  there  ain't  no  need.  I 
knows  the  way.' 

A  sudden  dark  look  of  anger 
swept  over  Aaron's  face. 

*You  lets  Moses  take  your 
hand.  Why  won't  you  nover  let 
me  touch  you  1  Ain't  I  kind  to 
youf 

Molly's  lips  began  to  tremble ; 
but  before  she  could  answer 
another  voice  interrupted. 

'Clutchem  has  been  a-singin' 
out  for  you,  Aaron.  Come  along 
of  me,  Molly.  Here,  give  us 
them  flowers  to  carry.' 

A  fierce  glance  is  silently  ex- 
changed between  the  two  boys. 
Molly  colours  faintly,  and  hesitates 
a  moment  before  suffering  Moses 
to   take   her   hand.      A  sudden 
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compunction  touches  her  j  for  she 
turns,  pleading  to  Aaron : 

•Won't  you  have  a  flower, 
Aarey?  They're  sweet  and  fresh 
to-day.* 

Aaron's  voice  is  harsh  and  an- 
gry to  Molly's  ears  as  he  answers, 

*Yes,  if  Mo  'ull  let  yer  give 
me  one.  He  do  seem  pretty  well 
your  master.' 

Once  more  the  ethereal  face, 
sensitive  to  every  unkiad  accent, 
is  flooded  with  a  wave  of  dis- 
tressed colour.  Molly  fingers 
many  flowers,  touching  them  with 
her  lips  to  feel  their  freshness, 
before  she  finally  selects  the  best 
bunch  in  the  basket  and  extends 
it  to  him.  He  grips  it  with  an- 
gry impatience,  crushing  the  sweet 
violets  in  his  hand  before  turning 
on  his  heel  and  leaving  the  pair. 

A  few  months  later,  Moses 
found  a  patron  in  a  picture-dealer, 
and  drifted  gradually  out  of  the 
lane.  At  first  he  had  only  weekly 
lessons  in  drawing,  and  continued 
to  live  with  Clutchem.  Finally, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  engraver,  who  encouraged 
him  to  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  drawing.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  a  Bohemian  hand  to  mouth 
existence,  but  the  instruction  and 
hints  carelessly  bestowed  flooded 
his  mind  with  new  light.  Just 
keeping  body  and  soul  together 
by  running  errands,  mixing  paints, 
posing  as  a  model,  carrying  can- 
vases about,  Moses  lived  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  toiled  unceas- 
ingly at  the  technical  difiiculties 
he  had  yet  to  master.  He  had 
much  to  unlearn,  but  his  patience 
vindicated  his  genius.  A  num- 
ber of  young  artists  subscribed  to 
send  the  Jew  boy  to  a  drawing- 
schooL  They  all  recognised  his 
latent  powers.  Amongst  the  stu- 
dents---dilettante  amateur  weak- 
lings, many  of  them — the  Jewish 
stripling,  who  outran  them  in 
every    difficulty,    who    laboured 


early  and  late  with  industrious 
perseverance,  soon  became  a    fa- 
vourite.      His     originality     -was 
marked.     His  gentleness  and  Mb 
good-natured  willingness  to  point 
out  the  easiest  way  to  others,  and 
his  visible  poverty,  won  him  much. 
friendly  criticism.     He   accepted 
with  surprising  joy  every  cnxmb 
of  encouragement,    meekly    sub- 
mitting to  reproof.     When    his 
course  of  study  in  the  drawings 
school  was  completed,  Moses  "was 
once  more  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.     His  indomitable  will, 
or  rather  the  burning  %iq  of  ge- 
nius, which  nothing  can  put  out, 
urged  him  to  seek  further  instruc- 
tion.   In  the  subject  competitions 
he  had  repeatedly  carried  off  prizes. 
Even  in  the  oeginning,  when  lie 
failed  for  want  of  skill  in  the 
simple  matter  of  using  proper  im- 
plements, the  surprising  richness 
of  his  imagination  and  fertility  of 
device   placed    him    apart   ^m 
others.      Through   the  errora  of     « 
ignorance  something  of  the  lumi- 
nous nature  of  genius  shone.    His 
aim  was  next  to  get  into  a  studio, 
and  this  for  a  time  seemed  a  hope- 
less difficulty.     His  poetical  Ori- 
ental imagination  yearned  for  the 
full  expression  and  play  of  colour. 
After  a  short  period  of  despair, 
one  of  the  drawing- school  masters 
offered  to  take  the  boy  into  his 
studio.     He  did  not  speak  of  re- 
muneration ;  and  when  Moses  con- 
fessed his  poverty,  he  rejoined, 

*  Tut,  tut,  boy!  You'll  do  well 
enough  by  and  by,  and  then  you 
shall  pay  me.' 

So  Moses,  at  eighteen,  began  to 
cautiously  touch  the  glory  of  cre- 
ative labour.  His  small  sketches 
found  a  sale,  though  he  did  not 
venture  to  offer  anything  but  co- 
pies to  dealers.  His  earnings 
thus  maintained  him  in  a  poor 
lodging,  and  supplied  him  with 
second-hand  clothes  of  doubtful 
gentility.    At  twenty,  by  dint  of 
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strict  economies,  sciapings,  and 
aaTinga,  he  had  saved  enough  mo- 
nej  to  take  him  to  Rome.  His 
p^n  had  given  him  letteis  of 
iiitn)daetion  to  a  leading  artist, 
and  a  elorions  future  lay  before 
the  enwusiastic  youth.  A  terri- 
toTf  full  of  hope  !  And  now  it  is 
the  last  evening  before  he  leaves 
England;  and  in  the  dim  apart- 
ment where  you  first  met  my 
heio  there  is  gathered  together 
a  party  to  celebrate  his  departure. 
Moses  has  brought  down  with 
him  a  folio  of  recent  sketches,  as 
well  as  small  farewell  gifts,  a 
pipe  for  Joe,  and  a  new  scarf  for 
Atton.  Old  Joe  smiles  grimly 
(0  see  himself  faithfully  depicted, 
with  his  beloved  bag  upon  his 
shoulders.  Aaron  also,  who  has 
&  great  respect  for  his  personal 
appearance,  is  satisfied  with  a 
portrait  repteaenting  him  with  a 
laikh  smoking-cap  and  a  massive 
gOt  watch-chain,  ^orts  of  imagi- 
na^on  on  the  part  of  Moses  well 
calculated  to  please. 

*You  ain't  got  a  picture  of 
MoUyf  says  Aaron,  looking  up 
vith  a  sudden  suspicious  glance 
&om  the  folio. 

Moses  is  silent,  and  Molly's 
dasped  hands  interlace  each  other 
with  a  restless  movementr 

*  I  will  take  you  home,  Molly,' 
says  Moses,  rising  with  alacrity, 
when  at  length  she  says  it  is  time 
for  her  to  go. 

'For  the  last  time,'  said  Aaron^ 
qmetly,  not  looking  up. 

When  the  two  stand  alone  out- 
side in  the  lane,  Moses  says,  with 
hesitating  timidity, 

"*  Won't  you  take  hold  of  my 
am^  Molly  r 

There  is  a  bright  moon,  but  the 
street  is  so  narrow  that  the  oppo- 
site houses  cast  a  shadow  upon 
them.  Molly's  breath  comes  and 
goes  quickly,  but  Moses  does  not 
Bee  it.  The  girl  places  her  hand 
ynAunX  demur   upon   bis   ann. 


He  seems  in  doubt  which  way  to 
turn  his  steps,  for  he  lingers  on 
the  doorstep. 

'  Will  you  let  me  take  you  for 
a  walk  ?  It  isn't  late,  and  there's 
something  as  I've  got  to  4iay  to 
you.' 

He  feels  the  Butter  of  her  hand 
now,  but  yet  she  nods  her  head 
in  assent.  I  think  she  did  not 
trust  herself  to  speak.  In  silence 
they  threaded  the  intricate  mazes 
of  streets  adjoining  the  river,  and 
finally  they  crossed  beautiful  West* 
minster  Bridge.  On  the  Embank- 
ment, on  the  other  side,  Moses 
finds  an  unoccupied  bench,  where 
they  sit  down  together.  The  moon 
is  sailing  overhead,  encompassed 
by  silvery  clouds,  and  the  river 
beneath  is  rippling  and  shimmer- 
ing lovely  reflections.  Moses  has 
not  released  Molly's  hand.  He 
looks  down  at  her,  and  sees  that 
she  is  very  pale,  and  that  her 
mouth  droops  sorrowfully. 

'  Molly,  two  years  is  a  long  time 
to  be  gone.' 

*  Yes,  Mo — a  long  time.' 

*  Say,  dear,  as  you're  sorry  Fm 
goin'.     Say  as  you'll  miss  me.' 

Her  breath  comes  even  faster ; 
but  her  voice  sinks  to  a  whis- 
per, 

*  You  know  as  I'm  sorry.' 
There  is  a  short  silence.   Moses 

^  had  ti)med  his  gaze  on  the  shining 
river.  His  life  was  flowing  to  an 
unknown  sea  like  the  river's,  and 
the  light  which  made  it  beautiful 
did  not  lead  it  to  alter  its  course. 
It  mtui  flow  on  without  the  light 
just  the  same. 

A  night  moth  settles  on  Molly's 
cheek,  and  she  lifts  the  hand  that 
is  free  to  brush  it  away.  The 
movement  recalled  Moses  &omhis 
dreams.  He  turned  and  looked 
down  on  her  with  the  most  yearn- 
ing tenderness.  Who  would  take 
care  (^  Molly  when  he  was  away) 
Yet  he  must  follow  the  voice 
which  dictated  to  his  life.    Hesaw 
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th&t  the  slow  tears  were  dropping 
from  under  the  closed  eyelids. 

'  What  is  it,  Molly  1'  he  said 
quite  lo\r,  with  infinite  gentleness 
bending  nearer  to  her. 

'  Yqu — you  will  forget  me  quite 
when  yon  are  away — making  other 
people's  pictures.  You  did  not 
make  a  likeness  of  me  to  take  with 
you/ 

He  passed  his  arm  softly  round 
hetf  eo  that  she  might  be  not 
alarmed  ^  for  she  was  always  like  a 
timid  bird  if  startled  by  any 
sudden  touch. 

*  Molly,  my  little  sweetheart,  I 
can  remember  you  without.  I 
need  no  picture  to  make  me  think 
of  you.  Dear,  did  you  feel  grieved 
because  I  gave  you  no  parting 
gift  to-night  f 

He  has  divined  one  of  her 
thoughta,  and,  ashamed  at  the 
detection  of  a  grief  which  has 
wronged  bis  affection,  she  broke 
out  into  sudden  sobs. 

^  Molly — I  waited — because  I 
want  to  give  you  something  as 
I'm  not  quite  sure  you'll  take.' 

She  ceased  to  sob,  and  turned 
her  exquisitely  expressive  face  up- 
wartlg  to  his.  But  he  looked 
away  from  her  far  into  the 
heaveiia.  His  words  seem  slow 
to  follow.  Molly  breaks  the 
silence  ^rst. 

*Anythink  as  you  gives  me,^ 
Mo,  I'll  take  care  on,  and  never/ 
never  part  with.' 

AgaiQ  he  leaned  towards  her, 
with  bis  full  eyes  intently  scan- 
ning her  quivering  lips.  He  read 
the  quick  emotions  which  on  her 
mobile  features  answered  the  sha- 
dowfl  oppressing  her  soul. 

'Molly — I  want  you — to  let 
me  give  you  myself  My  little 
sweetheart,  will  you  take  me  for 
your  husband,  when  I  come  back 
again  V 

Every  word  fell  slowly,  almost 
baAhluUy,  distilling  a  strange  in- 
definite  delight  which  was  Hke 
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awe  upon  Molly's  heart.  She 
felt  his  nearer  approach,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  held  away 
from  the  contact. 

The  nameless  feeling  of  wonder, 
following  the  sudden  revelation  of 
love,  thrilled  her.  You  see  Molly 
had  lived  apart  from  other  girls, 
and  knew  nothing  of  courting  such 
as  they  experienced.  The  un- 
steady flighty  coquetry,  the  pert 
wanton  notions  of  her  sex  and 
station,  were  utterly  strange  to  her 
understanding.  Marriage  and  pas- 
sion had  not  explained  itself  to 
her  through  eyes  or  ears,  and 
she  had  escaped  the  vulgar  con- 
tamination of  her  kind.  The  ex- 
quisite, half  -  doubting  joy  that 
finally  illumined  the  face  on  which 
tears  were  still  wet,  moved  Moses 
with  the  reverence  of  a  noble 
nature  for  what  is  pure  and  beau- 
tifuL  His  artist  temperament  had 
early  found  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
pose and  refinement  of  this  guile- 
less nature,  unspotted  by  coarse- 
ness in  the  midst  of  things  vile 
and  unclean,  a£id  the  depth  of  his 
contentment  in  it  had  allowed  him 
to  strike  deep  roots  of  attach- 
ment. 

As  he  gazed  at  her  he  felt  as  if 
he  ought  to  go  upon  his  knees  to 
this  young  innocent  creature,  who 
looked  towards  him  with  an  in- 
ward sight  as  her  god.  Her  faith 
and  trust  in  him  bred  noble 
yearnings  and  aspirations  in  his 
heart  which  sent  out  wordless 
vows  to  the  great  Unseen.  The 
pathetic  cadence  of  Molly's  halt- 
ing speech  at  last  satisfied  him. 

*  You  wants  to  give  me — ^your- 
self. O  no,  there  ain't  nothink  in 
the  world  I  love  so  much.*  Then, 
as  if  an  after-thought  touched  her 
with  a  sad  doubt,  she  said  more 
hurriedly,  '  But  I  should  be  no 
good  if  I  was  your  wife.  I  never 
can  do  no  work,  you  know.' 

O,  the  joy  pictured  in  this 
stripling's  air  of  protection  as  he 
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looked  at  her !  Q,  the  glorioua 
eenae  of  power  in  ifeeling  what  lie 
wasableto  do,  which  made  his  voice 
ring  with  a  fervent  self-reliance ! 

*  MoUy  dear,  I  sha'n't  want  you 
to  do  no  work.  You  shall  live  like 
a  lady,  for  my  pictures  will  make 
money.  Say  as  you  love  me,  dear, 
now  as  you  always  used  to  say  till 
lately,  and  say  as  youll  keep  me 
in  your  heart,  and  love  me  true, 
when  I  come  hack  again/ 

He  bent  lower,  lower  towards 
her  drooping  head.  Her  beautiful 
hair  rippling  from  her  brow  was 
blown  softly  by  the  evening  wind 
against  his  cheek.  The  touch 
stirred  and  thrilled  him.  He 
trembled  before  her.  A  great 
sigh  escaped  from  his  full  heart 
She  heaid  it.  The  new-bom  feel- 
ing flickered  over  her  face,  and 
she  hfted  her  hand  and  shielded 
her  eyelids  for  a  moment.  In  a 
broken  whisper  words  full  of  im- 
ploring prayer  fell  from  the  boy, 

*  Molly,  speak  to  me  !' 

•Her  hand  dropped  from  her 
eyes  on  her  knee.  A  long,  long 
breath  of  ecstasy.  Slowly  she 
lifted  her  face  towards  him,  as  if 
all  fear  had  melted  away,  and  a 
heavenly  smile  spread  itself  over 
her  fEbce  as  she  suffered  him  to 
lay  his  lips  on  hers. 

*  Mo,  Fll  love  you  always  true.' 
And  that  was  how  they  plighted 

iheir  troth. 

Itis  the  summer  of  1880.  Years 
have  come  and  gone  over  the 
heads  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
they  are  more  widely  severed  in 
thought  and  occupation.  Is  it 
love  of  the  world,  its  praises  and 
successes,  that  have  tempted  Mo- 
ses to  nuike  his  home  so  long  in 
^he  Eternal  City  1  Has  he  for- 
gotten the  friends  of  youth,  and 
does  ihe  foster-land  of  his  genius 
deserve  no  recollection  from  him  ? 
Has  he  put  aside  his  early  vows 
and  the  love  of  his  young  man- 
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hood  ?  Seven  years  have  passed 
over  his  head,  and  his  name  is 
great  in  Israel.  Abroad  his  pic- 
tures are  well  known  in  exhibi- 
tions, though  none  have  found 
their  way  to  English  public  gal- 
leries. Long  before  he  was  ex- 
patriated from  Peacock  Lane 
Moses  had  been  labelled  with  the 
surname  of  Fisher  by  his  early 
patron.  Joe  Glutchem  accorded 
this  grace  to  the  brothers  with  a 
regard  to  the  doorstep  on  which 
he  had  found  them. 

<It  wur  a  tobacconist  of  the 
name  of  Fisher  as  I  found  the  pair 
on  yer  nigh  of.  He  didn't  know 
nought  about  yer,  for  I  made  in- 
quiry, in  case  the  perlice  might  be 
down  on  me  for  Srkidnappin'  of 
yer.  Fisher  is  a  worry  good  name, 
and  will  do  as  well  as  anythink 
for  foundlings.' 

To  the  pair,  indifferent  to  their 
genealogy,  and  having  no  more 
certain  information  as  to  their 
derivation  than  that  they  were 
the  produce  of  the  street,  this 
adopted  cognomen  was  quite  sa- 
tisfactory. 

Joe  Clutchem's  place  now  knows 
him  no  more,  and  Peacock  Lane 
and  its  adjacent  courts  and  dark 
byways  have  been  swept  away  by 
municipal  authorities  to  make  way 
for  a  brojRier  thoroughfare. 

At  the  first  intimation  of  this 
projected  improvement  Joe  aban- 
doned the  bagi  and  took  to  his 
bed,  where  he  shortly  succumbed 
to  the  effects  of  bad  air.  By  vir- 
tue of  a  legal  document,  Aaron 
became  sole  inheritor  of  the  old 
man's  hoardings ;  Moses  was  not 
mentioned.  To  the  disgust  of 
the  lane — well  qualified  to  con- 
sider itself  as  having  been  robbed 
by  the  deceased — Joe's  hoardings, 
with  a  handsome  deposit  in  a 
City  bank,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  pounds.  This 
was  no  contemptible  nest-egg  for 
the  astute  young  man  who  was 
B 
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Bole  legatee.  Aaron  soon  deye- 
loped  its  capabilities  in  an  ex- 
tended traiie.  He  started  a  linen- 
draper's  shop  in  the  Whitechapel 
Boad^  and  now  has  also  a  branch 
establishment  west,  in  the  Edg- 
ware  Hoad.  Decidedly  Aaron  is 
getting  on.  As  a  yonng  man 
barely  eight-and-twenty  he  has 
not  done  badly  for  himself.  Al- 
ready he  has  a  private  residence 
at  Putney,  boasting  of  a  garden 
and  a  grotto.  Thither  he  betakes 
himself  every  evening.  Aaron's 
jiational  characteristics  have  de- 
clared themselves  visibly  in  his 
exterior.  He  is  undoubtedly  a 
Jew.  Heavy-lipped,  thick-nosed, 
and  with  the  rather  prominent 
eye  of  tlie  Hebrew,  his  assertive 
demeanour  and  showy  attire  far- 
ther emphasiBe  his  descent.  Aaron 
keeps  np  a  fitful  correspondence 
with  Mofie^,  but  hazards  no  desire 
to  see  him  at  home.  When  Moses 
writea  it  is  only  a  few  curt  lines 
to  record  hie  well-being  or  specify 
a  success.  The  artist  does  not 
know  that  Aaron  is  already  a 
rich  man,  and  the  cheques  he 
oeeaeionally  transmits  are  accepted 
without  any  demur. 

And  what  about  Molly  1  Wait 
a  little,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

It  m  now  some  six  months 
Bince  any  communication  passed 
between  the  brothers.  Aaron's 
last  letter  has  remained  unanswer- 
ed, and  he  IB  thinking  of  hazard- 
ing another.  It  is  the  month  of 
May*  In  the  first  week  of  this 
fickle  month  a  stranger  is  re- 
marked loitering  outside  the  Sun 
public-house  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  was  once  Peacock  Lane. 
There  would  have  been  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  yearning  gaze 
of  a  navvy  or  waterman  fixed  on 
the  goal  of  his  enjoyments;  but 
that  a  gentlemanly  stranger  should 
pace  backwards  and  forwards  sur- 
veying the  by  no  means  reputa- 
ble houBe  of  entertainment  was 


Tlnusual.  Moles  and  his  establish- 
ment have  not  shared  the  geoeral 
dissolution  of  old  dwelling-places 
and  inhabitants.  HappUy  one 
side  of  his  public-house  faced  the 
main  street,  and  only  a  sHce  of 
his  rear  premises  has  been  cut 
away  from  him.  The  foreign- 
loolang  gentleman  who  paced  the 
pavement,  looking  up  with  appa- 
rent admiration  at  the  signboEiid, 
became  at  last  an  object  of  remark 
to  the  burly  landlord  sunning 
himself  in  the  doorway. 

'Ay,  sir,  yer  may  well  take 
notice  of  that  picter.  Him  as 
painted  on  it  has  riz  in  life.  It 
are  what  old  Clutchem  said  years 
gone  by,  "a  work  of  heart" 
There*s  few  as  has  feelin'  to  paint 
a  sun  to  beat  it  Look  at  the 
yaller  colour  on  it,  and  the  wink 
in  its  eye ;  and  he  wur  bat  a  lad 
of  sixteen.' 

The  quiet  gentleman  with  the 
dark  beard  and  foreign -made 
clothes  speaks  English  well 

'  The  Sun  has  been  at  war  with 
Fate,  I  fancy,'  he  rejoins,  remov- 
ing his  cigarette  from  his  mouth. 
He  smiles  with  a  half-cynical  air, 
regarding  the  faded  splendour  of 
ornamental  gilding.  Moles  is  de- 
termined to  admit  no  disparage- 
ment of  his  property,  and  rolls 
his  blear  eyes  upwards. 

'  Yer  ain't  much  knowledge  of 
picters.  That  'ere  sun  is  a-shinin' 
as  beautiful  as  ever,  though  it's 
ten  year  since  young  Mo  he 
painted  on  it.  He  wur  what  ye 
calls  one  o'  the  people,  and  he 
riz  from  the  ranks.  'Tain't  no 
use  tryin'  to  shove  the  likes  of  him 
back'ards.  Give  us  eddication, 
say  I,  and  where  'd  be  yer  con- 
stitootion  f  The  peers  o'  England 
'ud  find  theirselves  in  a  queq| 
box  if  they  didn't  make  laws  to 
keep  down  poor  men's  wits.  But 
there's  them  as  rises  above  op- 
pression,  and  that  there  Moses 
Fisher  he  wur  one.    !N'ot  as  I'm 
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spealdii'  for  myself;  for  my  son 
Jim,  as  wiir  eddicated  wi'  his 
betlera,  he  have  turned  out  a  bad 
lot.  Won't  yer  step  in  and  'ave 
a  drink  1    Tm  gettin'  dry.' 

The  stranger  apparently  did 
not  suffer  from  thirst,  for  he 
shook  his  head  negatively,  look- 
ing across  the  street  absently. 
Perhaps  he  was  peopling  it  with 
ahadowy  forms. 

*  Does  no  one  know  what  has 
become  of  the  young  artist  V 

Moles  screwed  up  his  mouth, 
and  gave  a  long  whistle,  sotto 
voce, 

'  He  went  to  fnrrin  parts,  and 
the  old  shop  wur  broke  up  when 
Joe  Clutchem  died.  He  had  a 
hiother  as  started  in  life  down 
East)  and  is  making  money  by 
handfula.  Aarey  wur  a  cuteryoung 
chap,  too.  There's  them  as  says 
as  Mo  is  a  mighty  big  swell  in 
Itly,  with  a  palace  for  a  king,, 
and  gold  and  silver  cups  to  drink 
out  of,  and  rolls  of  bank-notes  to 
clothe  hisself  in.  Maybe  for  all 
we  knows.' 

Then  Moles  shakes  himself,  and 
retires  into  the  bar. 

By  and  by  the  stranger  moves 
&way.  He  hails  a  cab  in  the  next 
street,  and  tells  the  driver  to  take 
him  to  Burlington  House.  Evi- 
dently he  has  never  been  here 
before,  for  he  inquires  of  a  police- 
nian  if  he  is  to  go  upstairs  to  see 
the  pictures.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  during  the  first  week  in 
May  the  Eoyal  Academy  is  crowd- 
ed. The  young  man  buys  a  cata- 
logue, and  saunters  through  the 
galleries  without  any  definite  pur- 
pose apparent  in  his  movements. 
In  GaUeiy  No.  III.  there  is  a 
crowd  gstiered  round  some  at- 
tractive work,  and  a  hum  of  com- 
ment goes  on.  It  is  a  notable 
picture,  which  has  created  a  sen- 
ntion  this  year,  and  concerning 
'w^ich  opinion  is  divided — the 
'Work  of  an  artist  known  only  by 


hearsay  to  the  English  public, 
though  a  select  circle  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  talents,  and 
foreign  students  follow  him  as  « 
master.  No.  300, '  Love  is  Blind, 
they  say.'  Perhaps  there  was  a 
hidden  meaning  in  this  picture, 
for  its  text  did  not  convey  the 
same  significance  to  all.  The 
foreign  young  man  behind  the 
crowd  thought  that  there  were  no 
understanding  hearta  amongst  the 
spectators. 

'  I  can't  make  out  whether  the 
girl  or  man  is  meant  to  be  in 
fault,'  said  one  fair  lady,  in  an 
aggrieved  murmur  to  her  com- 
panion. This  remark  echoed  the 
sentiment  of  the  multitude.  It 
was  a  sad  picture,  full  of  a  pathos 
which  left  some  eyes  full  of  tears. 
A  young  girl,  with  masses  of 
brown  hair  hanging  about  a  pale 
face  with  the  most  spiritual  ex- 
pression, drooped  her  eyes  be- 
neath the  gaze  of  a  boy  a  few 
years  her  senior.  This  one  looks 
down  on  her  with  eyes  wild  with 
mournful  anticipation,  and  the 
moon  strikes  cold  and  clear  upon 
the  girl's  cheek,  down  which 
tears  are  streaming.  Her  white 
eyelids  are  cast  down,  and  long 
lashes  shade  her  face.  The  lovely 
sensitive  mouth  seems  to  curve 
and  quiver  with  the  anguish  of 
feeling.  The  whole  is  so  ex- 
quisitely painted  that  the  very 
shadow  and  colour  of  the  girl's 
lashes  are  perceptible,  while  the 
tears  seem  real  drops  of  moisture 
on  the  canvas.  The  bench,  the 
background  of  moon- touched  trees, 
are  realistic,  while  in  the  distance 
the  twinkle  of  lamps  and  the 
shadows  of  tall  houses  .seem  to 
intimate  the  roar  of  a  city.  Only 
in  the  foreground  the  utter  still- 
ness of  a  summer  night,  broken 
by  the  tears  and  sighs  of  lovers, 
seems  to  prevail.  Ah  me,  we 
know  the  picture,  but  we  do 
not  know   the   accumulation    of 
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p&BsioB  and  fierce  anger  which 
had  Btimiped  that  bygone  scene 
upon  the  artist's  memory. 

*A  portrait,  of  course.  The 
girl  has  a  lovely  face — a  sort  of 
patient  Griselda,  made  to  be  ill- 
nsed  aud  to  bear  wrong  without 
resentment.' 

Moses  listened  to  such  criti- 
cisms  without  a  sign.  For  he 
was  the  artist,  and  the  portrait 
wag  Molly's. .  He  had  come  un- 
announced to  London  the  pre- 
vioue  day.  It  seemed  to  bim  that 
all  the  world  would  read  tbe  story 
of  a  young  man's  love  in  his  pic- 
ture^ — love  which  had  been  be- 
trtiyed.  Listening  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  crowd,  he  knew  it 
did  not^  and  that  the  tale  of  an 
individual  passion  requires  many 
explanatory  comments. 

Molly  had  not  been  true  to 
him,  for  she  had  married  Aaron 
Av  ithin  two  years  of  his  departure. 
Yt^t  lia  had  sent  his  picture  home 
that  bo  might  come  to  England 
himself  and  see  her.  He  would 
tell  her  how  great  his  success  had 
been,  and  she  would  know  that 
the  compensation  of  fame  was  his. 
l\f  OSes  would  not  go  near  the  shop 
or  see  Aaron  first  to  give  her 
warning  of  his  sudden  arrival 
"No^  he  would  take  her  unawares. 
With  his  own  picture  in  his  mind, 
with  the  memory  of  the  blind 
girl  as  be  had  last  seen  her  haunt- 
ing Lim,  he  drove  down  to  Putney. 
Eecol lections  of  her  ragged  gown, 
her  poor  condition,  her  gentle 
■obedience,  and  her  plaintive  voice 
seemed  to  mock  him.  He  knew 
well  enough  he  would  not  find 
her  tbe  same.  The  influences  of 
comfort  and  well-being  must  have 
worked  changes  upon  her.  Just 
as  his  surroundings  had  developed 
in  him  a  thousand  imknown  in- 
cHnationa,  so  would  new  circura- 
etances  have  changed  the  aspect 
of  her  life — nay,  her  very  thpughts 
would  have  taken  a  grosser  colour. 


The  grovelling  sordid  love  of 
money,  of  which  he  knew  Aaron 
to  be  possessed,  must  surely  have 
contaminated  her. 

Moses  never  said  to  himself, 
with  that  delusive  vanity  of  or- 
dinary mankind,  that  he  had 
ceased  to  love  her.  He  knew 
that  no  other,  girl  or  woman  had 
touched  his  heart  The  attrac- 
tions of  rank  and  beauty  had  set 
their  snares  before  his  eyes — 
.snares  doubly  bewildering  and 
dangerous  to  the  artist  nature — 
but  his  loyalty  had  stood  the  test 
of  temptation.  He  had  been 
moved  to  pity  and  to  mirth  by 
women's  ways,  but  never  to  love. 

The  little  villa  at  Putney  is 
easily  found.  Moses  paid  his 
cabman,  and  sent  him  away  with- 
out inquiring  if  the  mistress  was 
at  home.  He  stammered  when  the 
maid-servant  answered  his  sum- 
mons. 

*  Is  Mrs.  Fisher  at  home  V 

The  girl  was  evidently  unac- 
customed to  gentlemen  visitors, 
for  she  stared  without  any  dis- 
guise of  her  feelings. 

'  La,  sir,  she  be  always  at  home 
when  master's  away  !* 

'  Will  you  tell  her  that  an  old 
friend  has  called  to  see  her  ?  Never 
mind  my  name.' 

The  maid  preceded  him  down 
the  passage,  through  a  small  room 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  which 
led  into  the  garden.  Across  a 
strip  of  grass  Moses  saw  a  sum- 
mer-house, and  a  figure  reclining 
upon  a  bamboo  chair  within  it. 

'You  need  not  come  out;  I 
will  go  to  her,'  he  said  curUy  to 
the  servant.  The  milkman's  call 
at  this  juncture  made  a  diversion 
in  the  stranger's  favour. 

Upon  a  table  within  the  sum- 
mer-house a  basket  stood,  heaped 
high  with  odorous  spring  flowers. 
Moses  felt  sick  and  faint,  as  strong 
men  do  at  times  beneaUi  the  pqjp- 
f  ume  of  well-remembered  flowers. 
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A  mist  blinded  his  eyes,  and  once 
more  he  saw  a  ragged  little  figure 
stealing  softly  along  the  walls  of 
Peacock  Lane.  Bat  this  lady,  in 
soft  giay  cashmere,  bears  but  a 
&r-away  resemblance  to  Molly. 
8he  was  singing  sofdy  as  he  ap- 
proached. He  came  across  the 
fBW  yards  of  turf  noiselessly.  It 
was  only  when  he  stood  in  the 
doorway  that  Molly  felt  his  shs^ 
dow  between  her  and  the  son's 
rays.  She  put  ont  both  hands 
whh  the  familiar  gestoie, 

'There  is  some  one  standing 
there.  It  is  not  Aaron — he  neyer 
walks  softly.' 

How  bitter  it  was  to  Moses! 
The  unconstrained  mention  of 
Aaron's  name  smote  him  hard. 
Yet  all  his  wrath  and  jealousy 
died  in  a  moment  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice.  Standing  once  more 
in  her  presence,  his  anger  was  not 
for  her.  Only,  at  that  moment 
the  futility  of  life,  the  vanity  of 
men's  honour,  the  contemptible 
gains  of  fame  and  success,  weighed 
upon  him.  The  blind  girl  rose 
swiMy  from  her  chair,  and  ap- 
proached the  entrance  with  evi- 
dence of  mental  disturbance. 

'I  am  afraid.  I  do  not  Hke 
strange  people  to  come  and  look 
alma' 

He  came  a  step  nearer,  so  that 
she  might  touch  him. 

'Molly,  I  am  not  a  stranger, 
though  I  have  been  a  long  time 
away.    Are  you  afraid  of  mef 

0,  what  a  sad  and  pitiful  cry ! 
Moses  started  forward,  thinking 
she  would  falL  She  drew  back 
to  the  wall  at  his  approach.  Her 
Hps  mdvedf  but  the  words  they 
formed  were  not  audible. 

She  lifted  her  face  to  heaven  as 
if  in  supplication.  At  last  syl- 
lables fell  from  her. 

'Moses — come  back — but  not 
to  me — 0,  not  to  me  !' 

The  anguish  of  her  utterance 
gave  birth  to  a  great  dread.    In 


some  inexplicable  way  he  had 
wronged  her. 

'  MoUy,  what  is  it  ?  0  sweet- 
heart, why  were  you  not  truef 

Then  her  meek  soul  was  stung 
to  wrath.  It  was  something  terri- 
ble to  hear  her  gentle  voice  break 
out  into  passionate  reproach  and 
fierce  sobbing  cries. 

'True I  0  my  Ood,  truel 
It  was  you  that  was  fjolse.  It 
was  you  that  forgot  me,  sent  me 
no  word,  no  message.  Then 
Aaron  said  you  were  going  to 
marry  some  great  lady.  Where 
is  she — ^your  wifel  You  should 
not  come  here  without  her.  Aaron 
only  was  faithful.  I  was  alone 
when  father  died,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  lead  me  out  to  sell 
flowers.  They  would  have  taken 
me  to  the  workhouse.  Aaron  was 
good  to  me.  He  paid  for  my  room, 
he  gave  me  bread.  I  fell  ill,  and 
he  saved  me  from  death.  Ah,  yes, 
Aaron  was  faithful,  though  I  did 
not  always  like  him.  You  never 
came;  and  he — he  wrote  to  you 
from  me  to  say  that  I  was  wait- 
ing for  you  to  come  back.  The 
answer  came  back  that  you  were 
soon  to  be  married,  and  that  you 
were  glad  that  Molly  was  well 
cared  for.  Is  the  lady  coming  by 
and  by)  You  will  bring  her  to 
look  at  the  poor  blind  girl  who 
was  your  first  sweetheart.  You 
make  her  pictures  often,  do  you 
not  1  Ah,  you  are  a  great  painter, 
they  say.  Aaron  is  your  brother. 
He  is  my  husband  now,  you  know, 
and  he  is  very  good  to  me.' 

The  passionate  tones  suddenly 
hushed  to  a  whisper  as  Molly  re- 
membered she  was  a  wife.  It  was 
well  for  her  that  she  could  not  see 
the  fece  of  her  lover.  He  did  not 
speak  a  word,  but  the  oHve  tint 
of  lus  face  faded  to  a  ghastly 
pallor.  The  strong  constraint  he 
put  upon  himself  rendered  him 
voiceless. 

*You  do  not  speak,  Moses— ^ 
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you  do  not  say  any  thing.  Then 
it  is  all  true.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
ani^iy  just  now.  It  was  like  a 
sudden  fire  that  burnt  up.  I  am 
not  Bore  and  heart-sick  any  longer. 
It  is  cold  here,  now,  always.' 

8hd  gently  touched  her  breaat, 
and  smiled  with  a  quiver  of  her 
lips, 

'  I  never  feel  anything  very 
much.  !N'othing  I  touch  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  once  was.  Does  it 
seera  to  you  the  birds  are  so  happy 
m  they  used  to  be  ?  Do  you  mind 
that  lark  in  Peacock  Lane)  We 
thought  it  finer  than  the  Abbey 
singeis.  Smell  my  flowers  here, 
which  Aaron  brought  me.  The 
primroses  and  violets  I  used  to 
sell  were  sweeter.' 

She  makes  her  gentle  complaint 
in  the  most  heartrending  tone  of 
resignation. 

*  Moses,  won't  you  touch  me? 
Let  me  take  hold  of  your  hand.' 

This  was  indeed  hard.  Pas- 
sively he  submitted  as  she  softly 
felt  his  fingers.  The  Jew  child's 
flexible  claws  had  grown  into  sHm 
artiat  fingers,  soft  and  delicate. 

*Ah,  you  wear  a  ring  now. 
Yoti  are  a  rich  man,  Aaron  says.* 

lie  trembled  at  her  clinging 
toiichj  yet  longed  for  her  to  con- 
tinue it.  Her  hands  crept  up  his 
coat-deeve  towards  his  face. 

*  May  I  feel  if  you  have  al- 
tered f 

Onward  the  close  touch  tra- 
velled, feeling  the  texture  of  his 
coat  and  of  his  scarf.  She  was 
silent  as  her  hand  passed  over  his 
heard,  lightly  touching  his  lips 
antl  moving  upwards  towards  his 
eye^.  She  touched  these  last,  with 
a  long-drawn  sigh,  letting  her 
hand  rest  upon  them  as  she  spoke. 

*  You  have  painted  a  great  pic- 
ture in  the  show  in  London,  they 
say.  You  said  that  love  was 
blind,  Moses.  I  think  it  must  be 
true.  I  thought  you  loved  me 
ince,  but  I  was  blind.     Why  do 


you  breathe  so  hard,  Moses  ?  and 
it  seems  to  me  your  face  is  sad. 
All  your  great  pictures  do  not 
make  you  happy,  then  V 

Her  hand  was  removed  firom 
his  eyes.  Then  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  saw  in  a  moment  the 
years  stretched  before  him  in 
which  he  would  go  on  making 
pictures,  years  in  which  art  could 
never  suffice  to  make  him  a  happy 
man.  Nothing  he  could  say  or 
reveal  to  her  could  alter  anything. 
If  he  confessed  Aaron's  treachery, 
he  might  des^troy  her  peace ;  and 
he  was  sure  that  she  was  not  al- 
together unhappy  as  it  was.  She 
had  been  singing  wHen  he  came. 
Aaron  was  good  to  her,  she  said; 
and  there  was  much  in  that.  With 
what  longing  yearning  he  looked 
at  her  1  the  prize  that  never  can 
be  ours  seems  so  sweet.  Do  not 
think  that  in  a  moment  Moses 
exorcised  the  evil  voice  of  self. 
A  sublime  abnegation  is  not  ac- 
complished in  a  moment^  and  a 
man's  righteous  desire  to  unmask 
treachery  bums  fiercely.  But  years 
had  worked  a  tale  upon  Moses. 
This  was  the  crowning  effort  of 
his  life  of  struggle,  and  he  van- 
quished. His  voice  trembled  as 
he  spoke. 

*  Molly — my  little  sister  now — 
I  have  no  wife.  It  was  all  a  mis- 
take— and  your  message  never 
reached  me.' 

So  far  he  repaired  the  wrong 
done  to  himself,  but  not  a  word 
or  slur  of  reproach  was  cast  on 
Aaron.  Molly  raised  her  face 
with  the  natural  gesture  of  one 
who  looks,  listening  with  parted 
lips  to  the  broken  inflections  of 
his  voice. 

*You — are  not  married  f  she 
said  slowly,  *  and  I — am  Aaron's 
wife !' 

She  stretched  out  her  hands 
towards  him,  and  slowly  over 
her  lovely  face  a  faint  smile 
passed.    Moses  groaned  and  fell 
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ft^&y  a  little  space.  Then  ebe 
Rsomed,  in  a  voice  of  mlDgled 
joy  and  sorrow  -wliicli  pierced  him, 

*0,  it  is  like' — a  long  sob — 
^new  life  to  know  that  you  did 
Qot  foiget  me.* 

Besting  her  hands  upon  the 
table,  she  touches  the  flowers 
accidentally,  and  a  spasm  passes 
across  her  face. 

'I  think  I  see  it  alL  O  my 
dear,  you  must  remember  that 
Aaron  is  very  good  to  me.'  Wifely 
duty  and  gratitude  are  struggling 
hard  within  her  souL 

'There  may  be  something — 
that  you  cannot  tell  me — that 
voold  he  better  for  me  not  to 
know.  Moses,  do  not  speak  it. 
And  if— there  *  is  anytlung — to 
anger  you  against  your  brother, 
tiy  to  forgive  him  because  he — 
loves  me.' 

A  diviner  radiance  lighted  up 
her  &ce ;  and  it  seemed  to  Moses 
tbat  the  beauty  of  an  angel  beamed 
upon  him.  She  struggled  to  say 
something  more,  every  fleeting 
emotion  mirrored  on  her  face. 
Between  gasping  sobs  she  spoke, 

'  You  are  going  away  again  soon 
—ah,  yes,  diirectly — it  is  beet  so. 
We  shall  say  •*  good-bye  "  perhaps 
till  we  die,  and  only  think  at 
times  of  each  other.  It  would  not 
be  well  to  think  always.  -  Mo,  it 
has  been  all  dark  since  you  went 
away.  No  one  can  ever  be  eyes 
to  me  again,  for  no  one,  I  think, 
sees  thmgs  as  you  do.  Mo — 
always  when  I  hear  the  river 
roshing — ^when  I  feel  the  moon 
cold  upon  my  face,  I  call  to  mind 
that  night  you  gave  yourself  to 
me— and  it  is — as  if  God  came 
near  to  me.' 

Moees  Fisher  went  back  to  live 
in  Italy.  His  honour  is  sung  fBii 
and  wide,  and  deservedly,  for  he  is 
aright  noble  gentleman,  not  alone 
deserving  for  his  art's  sake,  but 
for  munificent    bounties  and  a 


most  worthy  life  of  high  aims. 
In  Borne  he  is  known  for  exten- 
sive charities  beyond  his  renown 
as  a  painter.  Throughout  the 
district  round  about,  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  bHnd  is  published. 
It  is  singular  for  an  artist,  who 
hves  a  happy  life  l^  sight,  to  con- 
cern himself  regarding  those  who 
cannot  see.  Moses  Fisher's  home 
for  blind  children  is  the  cause  of 
many  wondering  comments.  He 
is  strangely  familiar  in  interpret- 
ing the  needs  of  his  adopted 
family.  The  children  worship  the 
famous  painter  as  an  angel  who  al- 
ways '  makes  them  see.'  Two  or 
three  years  ago  his  picture  '  Eph- 
thatha '  set  idl  the  world  talking. 

Meanwhile,  Aaron  lives  out 
his  life  of  petty  gains,  adding 
house  to  house  and  field  to  field 
year  by  year.  Molly  is  not  un- 
happy. A  certain  placid  con- 
tent may  be  seen  on  her  face. 
Aaron  does  all  he  can  to  alleviate 
her  lot,  and  she  is  grateful  to 
hiuL  They  have  removed  to  a 
larger  house  in  Surrey,  a  house 
embowered  in  shrubberies  and 
set  round  about  with  conserva- 
tories, whose  glitter  of  glass  de- 
lights Aaron.  He  cultivates  bril- 
liant tropical  flowers,  which  he 
sells  with  his  peaches.  Aaron  is 
a  big  fat  man,  with  prosperity 
.  written  on  every  feature.  He 
invests  in  stocks  and  shares,  and 
has  a  deputy  to  look  after  the 
shop.  He  wears  a  diamond  ring 
and  a  gold  watch-chain,  the  envy 
of  all  Whitechapel  when  he  goes 
there.  He  talks  loudly  and  boast- 
fully of  being  a  self-made  man, 
referring  to  early  days  of  poverty 
with  complacent  satisfaction. 
Every  one  knows  that  Moses 
Fisher,  the  great  artist,  is  his 
brother,  for  Aaron  publishes  the 
relationship  on  every  side  with 
aflected  disparagement 

'  He  ain't  got  no  cause  to  set 
himself  up  with  the  swells.    We 
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Tvere  both  of  us  picked  out  of  a 
gutter.  Yes,  be*s  doing  well,  I 
hear-  Coining  money  out  of 
paiiit-pots  are  a  easy  way  of  living, 
ifarried  1  No,  not  he.  He  won't 
saddle  himself  with  a  wife.' 

You  will  observe  that  Aaron's 
phraseology  Jias  not  completely 
c&st  off  the  errors  of  its  youth. 
The  society  in  which  he  habitu- 
ally lived — tradesmen  from  the 
vicinity  of  Whitechapel — did  not 
giye  itself  to  the  refinements  of 
hmguage. 

Unscrupulous  domineering  man 
of  business  as  he  was  in  all  his 
relations  to  others,  towards  Molly 
he  was  courteous  and  gentle,  as 
far  as  he  knew  how  to  be.  He 
had  deceived  his  brother  for  this 
prize,  and,  having  obtained  it  at 
the  cost  of  enmity,  he  did  not 
lightly  esteem  it. 

I'he  last  picture  I  saw  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  great  studio  at 
Eome  was  a  rare  piece  of  painting, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  which 
the  critics  were  not  quite  unani- 
mous. It  was  well  known  that 
Mo3B8  Fisher  loved  best  to  paint 
parables,  and  to  exercise  the  wits 


of  his  judges.  The  picture  was 
called  *  From  Mount  Pisgah.'  It 
represented  a  young  nan  gazing 
on  two  pictures.  One  was  a  mo- 
dest interior,  in  which  a  sweet- 
feuded  woman  appeared  to  be  lis- 
tening intently  for  some  well- 
loved  footstep.  The  look  of  love 
that  awaiteth  was  on  her  face, 
and  the  child  playing  at  her  feet 
was  disregarded.  The  companion 
picture  portrayed  an  old  man 
seated  alone  in  a  sumptuously* 
decorated  chamber,  re^iiding  a 
faded  laurel  wreath  in  his  hands. 
His  attitude  and  expression  were 
a  triumph  of  speaking  art,  repre- 
senting a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
The  young  man's  face  regarding 
these  two  picture  might  not  be 
seen,  for  his  back  was  towards 
the  spectators;  but  he  held  a 
brush  and  palette  in  his  hands, 
and  the  vigour  of  youth  and  hope 
were  adequately  expressed  in  the 
head  well  aloft,  and  in  the  ne^ 
vous  grip  of  the  hand  which  held 
the  brush. 

Which  was  the  land  of  promise 
to  which  he  looked )  None  could 
teUl 
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AN  INVITATION  AND  REPLY. 


«p,  carry  me,  then/  cried  the  fair  coquette, 
•  To  the  land  where  never  I've  journeyed  yet- 


To  that  shore 


Where  love  is  lasting  and  change  unknown, 
*  --•  -^  num  IS  faithful  to  one  alone 
Evermore.* 


raway. 


'  Go,  seek  that  land  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  ^u  11  be  still  fax  aw 

Pretty  maid ;  . 
'Tis  a  country  unlettered  in  map  or  in  chart, 
'Tis  a  country  that  does  not  exist,  sweetheart, 

I'm  afraid*' 

Th^ophilb  Gautikh. 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 

MRS.  ELLMOTHER. 

The  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  is, 
in  certain  respects,  like  no  other 
metropolis  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Li  the  population  that  throngs  the 
streets,  the  extremes  of  Wealth  and 
the  extremes  of  Poverty  meet^  as 
they  meet  nowhere  else.  In  the 
streets  themselves,  the  glory  and 
the  shame  of  architecture — the 
mansion  and  the  hovel — are  neigh- 
hours  in  situation,  as  they  are 
neighbours  nowhere  else.  London, 
in  its  social  aspect,  is  the  city  of 
contrasts. 

Towards  the  close  of  evening, 
Emily  left  the  railway  terminus 
for  the  place  of  residence  in  which 
loss  of  fortune  had  compelled  her 
aunt  to  take  refuge.  As  she  ap- 
proached her  destination,  the  cab 
passed— by  merely  crossing  a  road 
— from  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
Park,  with  its  surrounding  houses 
topped  by  statues  and  cupolas,  to 
a  row  of  cottages,  hard  by  a  stink- 
ing ditch  miscalled  a  canal.  The 
city  of  contrasts :  north  and  south, 


east  and  west^  the  city  of  social 
contrasts. 

Emily  stopped  the  cab  before 
the  garden  gate  of  a  cottage,  at 
the  further  end  of  the  row.  The 
bell  was  answered  by  the  one  ser- 
vant now  in  her  aunt's  employ- 
ment— ^Miss  Letitia's  maid. 

Personally,  this  good  creature 
was  one  of  the  ill-fated  women, 
whose  appearance  suggests  that 
Nature  intended  to  make  men  of 
them,  and  altered  her  mind  at  the 
last  moment.  Miss  Letitia's  maid 
was  tall  and  gaunt  and  awkward. 
The  first  impression  produced  by 
her  face. was  an  impression  of 
bones.  They  rose  high  on  her 
forehead;  they  projected  on  her 
cheeks;  and  they  reached  their 
boldest  development  in  her  jaws. 
In  the  cavernous  eyes  of  this  un- 
fortunate person  rigid  obstinacy 
and  rigid  goodness  looked  out  to- 
gether, with  equal  severity,  on  all 
her  fellow-creatures  alike.  Her 
mistress  (whom  she  had  served  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more) 
called  her  '  Bony.'  She  accepted 
this  cruelly  appropriate  nick-name 
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as  a  mark  of  affectionate  fami- 
liarity which  honoured  a  servant. 
1^0  other  person  was  allowed  to 
take  liberties  with  her :  to  every 
one  but  her  mistress  she  was 
known  as  Mrs.  Eilmother. 

*  How  is  my  aunti'  Emily  asked. 
'Bad.' 

'  Why  have  I  not  heard  of  her 
illness  before  V 

*  Because  she's  too  fond  of  you 
to  let  you  be  distressed  about  her. 
"  Don't  tell  Emily ;"  those  were 
her  orders,  as  long  as  she  kept 
her  senses.' 

'  Kept  her  senses  ?  Good  hea- 
vens !  what  do  you  mean  V 

*  Fever — that's  what  I  mean,' 

*  I  must  see  her  directly ;  I  am 
not  afraid  of  infection.' 

*  There's  no  infection  to  be 
afraid  of.  But  you  mustn't  see 
her,  for  all  that.* 

'  I  insist  on  seeing  her.' 

*  Miss  Emily,  I  am  disappoint- 
ing you  for  your  own  good.  Don't 
you  know  me  well  enough  to  trust 
me,  by  this  time  V 

*  I  do  trust  you.' 

*  Then  leave  my  mistress  to  me 
— and  go  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable in  your  own  room.' 

Emily's  answer  was  a  positive 
refusal.  Mrs.  Eilmother,  driven 
to  her  last  resources,  raised  a  new 
obstacle. 

*  It's  not  to  be  done,  I  tell  you  1 
How  can  you  see  Miss  Letitia, 
when  she  can't  bear  the  light 
in  her  room?  Do  you  know 
what  colour  her  eyes  are  1  Red, 
poor  soul — red  as  a  boiled  lobster.' 

With  every  word  the  woman 
Tittered,  Emily's  perplexity  and 
distress  increased.  '  You  told  me 
my  aunt's  illness  was  fever,'  she 
said — *  and  now  you  speak  of  some 
complaint  in  her  eyes.  Btand  out 
of  the  way,  if  you  please,  and  let 
me  go  to  her.' 

Mrs.  Eilmother,  impenetrably 
superintending  the  removal  of  the 
luggage  audtis^dismissalQf  ihecab, 


looked  out  at  the  door.  '  Here's  the 
doctor,'  she  announced.  '  It  seems 
I  can't  satisfy  you ;  ask  him  what's 
the  matter.  Come  in,  doctor.' 
She  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
parlour,  and  introduced  Emily. 
*  This  is  the  mistress's  niece,  sir. 
Please  try  if  you  can  keep  her 
quiet.  I  can*t.'  She  placed  chairs 
with  the  hospitable  politeness  of 
a  servant  of  the  old  school — and 
returned  to  her  post  at  Miss 
Letitia^s  bedside. 

Doctor  AUday  was  an  elderly 
man,  with  a  cool  manner  and  a 
ruddy  complexion  —  thoroughly 
acclimatised  to  the  atmosphere  of 
pain  and  grief  in  which  it  was 
his  destiny  to  live.  He  spoke  to 
Emily  (without  any  undue  fami- 
liarity) as  if  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  her  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  life. 

'  That's  a  curious  woman/  he 
said,  when  Mrs.  Eilmother  closed 
the  door ;  *  the  most  headstrong 
person,  I  think,  I  ever  met  with. 
But  devoted  to  her  mistress, 
and,  making  allowance  for  her 
awkwardness,  not  a  bad  nurse. 
I  am  afraid  I  can't  give  yon  an 
encouraging  report  of  your  aunt 
The  rheumatic  fever  (aggravated  by 
the  situation  of  this  house — built 
on  clay,  you  know,  and  close  to 
stagnant  water)  has  been  latterly 
complicated  by  delirium.* 

'  Is  that  a  bad  sign,  sir  V 

'The  worst  possible  sign;  it 
shows  that  the  disease  has  af- 
fected the  heart.  Yes:  she  is 
suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  but  that  is  an  unimportant 
symptom.  We  can  keep  the  pain 
under  by  means  of  cooling  lotions 
and  a  dark  room.  I've  often 
heard  her  speak  of  you — especially 
since  the  illness  assumed  a  serious 
character.  Whaf  did  you  sayt 
Will  she  know  you,  when  yon  go 
into  her  room )  This  is  aboat  the 
time  when  the  delirium  nsui^y  sets 
in.  I'll  see  if  there's  a  quiet  int^vaL' 
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He  opened  the  door — and  came 
back  again. 

*By-the-way/  he  resumed,  *I 
ought  perhaps  to  explain  how  it 
was  tiiat  I  took  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  that  tel^^m.  Mrs.  £11« 
mother  refused  to  inform  yon  of 
her  mistress's  serious  illness.  That 
circumstance,  according  to  my  view 
of  it,  laid  the  responsibility  on  the 
doctor's  shoulders.  The  form  taken 
by  your  annt's  delirinm — I  mean 
the  apparent  tendency  of  the  words 
that  escape  her  in  that  state — 
se^ns  to  excite  some  incompre- 
hensible feeling  in  the  mind  of 
her  crabbed  servant  She  wouldn't 
even  let  me  go.  into  the  bedroom, 
if  she  coold  possibly  help  it.  Did 
Mrs.  Ellmother  give  you  a  warm 
welcome  when  you  came  here  V 

'  Far  from  it.  My  arrival  seemed 
to  annoy  her.' 

'Ah — just  what  I  expected. 
These  faithful  old  servants  always 
end  by  presuming  on  their  fidelity. 
Did  you  ever  hear  what  a  witty 
poet — I  foiget  his  name  :  he  lived 
to  be  ninety — said  of  the  man 
who  had  been  his  valet  for  more 
than  half  a  century  1  "For  thirty 
years  he  was  the  best  of  servants ; 
and  for  thirty  years  he  has  been 
the  hardest  of  masters."  Quite 
tme — I  might  say  the  same  of  my 
housekeeper.  Kather  a  good  story, 
isn't  itf 

Thestory  was  completely  thrown 
away  on  Emily ;  but  one  subject 
interested  her  now.  'My  poor 
aunt  has  always  been  fond  of  me/ 
she  said  <  Perhaps  she  might 
know  me,  when  she  recognises 
nobody  else.' 

'Not  very  likely,'  the  doctor 
answered.  '  But  there's  no  laying 
down  any  rule,  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  1  have  sometimes  observed 
that  drcumstances  which  have  pro- 
dnced  a  strong  impression  on  pa- 
tients, when  they  are  in  a  state  of 
health,  give  a  certain  direction  to 
thewanderiiig  of  theirmindsyWhen 


they  are  in  a  state  of  fever.  You 
will  say,  "  I  am  not  a  circum- 
stance ;  I  don't  see  how  this  en- 
courages me  to  hope" — and  you 
will  be  qaite  right.  Instead  of 
talking  of  my  medical  experience, 
I  shall  do  better  to  look  at  Miss 
Letitia,  and  let  you  know  the  re- 
sult. You  have  got  other  rela- 
tions, I  suppose?  X0I  Very 
distressing — very  distressing.' 

Who  has  not  suffered  as  Emily 
suffered,  when  she  was  left  alone  ? 
Are  there  not  moments — if  we 
dare  to  confess  the  truth — when 
poor  humanity  loses  its  hold  on 
the  consolations  of  religion  and 
the  hope  of  immortality,  and  feels- 
the  cruelty  of  creation  that  bids  us 
live,  on  the  condition  that  we 
die,  and  leads  the  first  warm  be- 
ginnings of  love,  with  merciless 
certainty,  to  the  cold  conclusion 
of  the  grave  1 

*  She's  quiet,  for  the  time  being,* 
Doctor  Allday  announced,  on  his 
return.  •  He  member,  please,  that 
she  can't  see  you  in  the  inflamed 
state  of  her  eyes,  and  don't  dis- 
turb the  bed-curtains.  The  sooner 
you  go  to  her  the  better  perhaps 
— if  you  have  anything  to  say 
which  depends  on  her  recognising 
your  voica  I'll  call  to-morrow 
morning.  Very  distressing,'  he 
repeated,  taking  his  hat  and  mak- 
ing his  bow — *  very  distressing.' 

£mily  crossed  the  narrow  little 
passage  which  separated  the  two 
rooms,  and  opened  the  bedchamber 
door.  Mrs.  Ellmother  met  her  on 
the  threshold.  *No,'  said  the  ob- 
stinate old  servant,  'you  can't 
come  in.' 

The  faint  voice  of  Miss  Letitia 
made  itself  heard,  calling  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother by  her  familiar  nickname. 

*  Bony !  who  is  it  ]' 
'  Never  mind.' 

*  Who  is  it  1' 

*  Miss  Emily— if  you  must  know.' 

*  O !  poor  dear,  why  does  she 
come  herel  Who  told  herl was  illf 
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*  I  say  No  . 


'  The  doctor  told  her.' 

*  Don't  come  in,  Emily.  It  will 
only  distress  you — and  it  will  do 
me  no  good.  God  bless  you,  my 
love.     Don't  come  in.' 

'There!'  said  Mrs.  Ellmother. 
'  Do  you  hear  that  1  Go  back  to 
the  sitting-room.' 

Thus  far,  the  hard  necessity  of 
controlling  herself  had  kept  Emily 
silent.  She  was  now  able  to 
speak  without  tears.  '  Remember 
the  old  times,  aunt,'  she  pleaded 
gently.  '  Don't  keep  me  out  of 
your  room,  when  I  have  come  here 
to  nurse  you !' 

'I'm  her  nurse.  Go  back  to 
the  sitting  room,'  Mrs.  Ellmother 
repeated. 

True  love  lasts  while  life  lasts. 
The  dying  woman  relented. 

*  Bony  !  Bony  !  I  can't  be  un- 
hand to  Emily.     Let  h^er  in.' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  still  insisted  on 
'having  her  way.  *  You're  con- 
tradicting your  own  orders,'  she 
sfeiid  to  her  mistress.  *  You  don't 
know  how  soon  you  may  begin 
wandering  in  your  mind  again. 
Think,  Miss  Letitia — think.' 

This  remonstrance  produced  no 
impression  :  it  was  received  in 
.silence.  Mrs.  EUmother's  great 
gaunt  figure  still  blocked  up  the 
doorway. 

*  If  you  force  me  to  it,'  Emily 
said  quietly,  'I  must  go  to  the 
doctor,  and  ask  him  to  interfere.' 

*  Do  you  mean  that?'  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother said  quietly,  on  her  side. 

'  I  do  mean  it/  was  the  answer. 

The  old  servant  suddenly  sub- 
mitted— with  a  look  which  took 
Emily  by  surprise.  She  had  ex- 
pected to  see  anger:  the  face 
that  now  confronted  her  was  a 
face  subdued  by  soitow  and  fear. 

'  I  wash  my  hands  of  it,'  Mrs. 
Ellmother  said.  'Go  in — and 
take  the  consequences,' 


CBLiPTER  Xiri. 

HISS  LKTITIA. 

Emily  entered  the  room.  The 
door  was  immediately  closed  on 
her  firom  the  outer  side.  Itlrs.  Ell- 
mother's  heavy  steps  were  heard, 
retreatingalongthepassage.  Then, 
the  banging  of  the  door  that  led 
into  the  kitchen  shook  the  Aim- 
sily-built  cottage.  Then,  there 
was  silence. 

The  dim  light  of  a  lamp,  hidden 
away  in  a  corner,  and  screened  by 
a  dingy  green  shade,  just  revealed 
the  closely-curtained  bed,  and  the 
table  near  it  bearing  medicine- 
bottles  and  glasses.  The  only  ob- 
jects on  the  chimney-piece  were  a 
cidck  that  had  been  stopped  in 
mercy  to  the  sufferer's  irritable 
nerves,  and  an  open  case  containing 
a  machine  for  pouring  drops  into 
the  eyes.  The  smell  of  fumigat- 
ing pastilles  hung  heavily  op  the 
air.  To  Emily's  excited  imagina- 
tion, the'  silence  was  like  the 
silence  of  death.  She  approached 
the  bed  trembling.  '  Won't  you 
speak  to  me,  aunt  f 

'Is  that  you,  Emily?  Who 
let  you  come  in  V 

*You  said  I  might  come  in, 
dear.  Are  you  thirsty]  I  see 
some  lemonade  on  the  table.  Shall 
I  give  it  to  you  V 

*  No !  K  you  open  the  bed- 
curtains,  you  let  in  the  light.  My 
poor  eyes !  Why  are  you  here, 
my  dear?  Why  are  you  not  at 
the  school  V 

'It's  holiday-time,  aunt.  Be- 
sides, I  have  left  school  for  good.' 

'Left  school]  My  niece  h£ts 
left  school  Y  Miss  Letitia's  me- 
mory made  an  effort,  as  she  re- 
peated those  words.  '  Yes,  yes  ; 
you  asked  to  go  to  school,  when 
your  father  died.  You  always 
had  a  governess  in  your  father's 
time.  Did  you  dislike  the  gover- 
ness V 

'No,  dear.     I  only  asked  to 
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go  to  school,  beeauae  I  hoped  the 
ehange  would  help  me  to  bear  oar 
dreadful  loss.  It  did  help  me. 
I  made  a  kind  friend  at  school — 
CecOia  WjviL  Don't  you  re- 
member Cecilia?* 

She  did  remember.  The  name 
made  its  iaxsxt  impression  on  her 
mind. 

'You  were  going  somewhere 
when  you  left  school,'  she  said ; 
'  and  Cecilia  had  something  to  do 
with  it-  O,  my  love,  how  cruel 
of  you  to  go  away  to  a  stranger, 
when  yon  might  live  here  with 
mei'  She  paused — ^her  sense  of 
what  she  had  herself  just  said 
began  to  grow  confused.  '  What 
stranger  f  she  asked  abruptly. 
'Was  it  a  man?  What  name) 
The  name's  gone — lost.  O,  my 
mind  !  Has  death  got  hold  of 
my  mind,  before  my  body  V 

'  Hnsh  !  hush  !  I'U  tell  you  the 
name,  aunt.  Sir  Jervis  Eedwood.' 
'I  don't  know  him.  I  don't 
want  to  know  him.  Do  you 
think  he  means  to  send  for  you  ? 
Perhaps,  he  has  sent  for  you.  I 
won't  allow  it !  You  sha'n't  go  !' 
*  Don't  excite  yourself,  dear  I 
I  have  refused  to  go  j  I  mean  to 
stay  here  with  you.' 

The  fevered  brain  held  to  its 
last  idea.  *  Hcls  he  sent  for  you  )* 
she  said  again,  louder  than  before. 
Kmily  replied  once  more,  in 
terms  carefully  chosen  with  the 
one  purpose  of  pacifying  her.  The 
attempt  proved  to  be  useless,  and 
worse — it  seemed  to  make  her 
suspicious.  '  I  won't  be  deceived  1' 
she  said;  'I  mean  to  know  all 
about  it.  He  did  send  for  you. 
Whom  did  he  send )' 
'  His  housekeeper.' 
'What  name?'  The  tone  in 
which  she  put  the  question  told  of 
excitement  that  was  rising  to  its 
climax.  '  Don't  you  know  that 
I'm  curious  about  names  1*  she 
burst  out.  'Why  do  you  pro- 
voke mei    Who  is  it?' 


•Nobody  you  know,  or  need 
care  about,  dear  aunt.  Mrs. 
Rook' 

Instantly  on  the  utterance  of 
that  name,  there  followed  an  un- 
expected result     Silence  ensued. 

Emily  waited — ^hesitated — ad- 
vanced, to  part  the  curtains,  and 
look  in  at  her  aunt.  She  was 
stopped  by  a  dreadful  sound  of 
laughter — ^the  cheerless  laughter 
that  is  heard  among  the  mad.  It 
suddenly  ended  in  a  dreary  sigh. 

Afraid  to  look  in,  she  spoke, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  said. 
'Is  there  anything  you  wish  fori 
Shall  I  call— 1' 

Miss  Letitia's  voice  interrupted 
her.  Dull,  low,  rapidly  mutter- 
ing, it  was  unlike,  shockingly  un- 
like, the  familiar  voice  of  her 
aunt.     It  said  strange  words. 

'  Mrs.  Rook  ]  What  does  Mrs. 
Rook  matter?  Or  her  husband 
either  ?  Bony,  Bony,  you're  fright- 
ened about  nothing.  Where's  the 
danger  of  those  two  people  turn- 
ing up  ?  Do  you  know  how  many 
miles  away  the  village  is  1  O,  you 
fool — a  hundred  miles  and  more. 
Never  mind  the  coroner :  the  coro- 
ner must  keep  in  his  own  dis- 
trict— and  the  jury  too.  A  risky 
deception  ?  I  call  it  a  pious  fraud. 
And  I  have  a  tender  conscience, 
and  a  cultivated  mind*  The  news- 
papers? What  do  I  care,  if  she 
does  see  the  newspapers!  She 
mightn't  read  it — and,  if  she  did 
read  it,  she  wouldn't  have  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth.  You  poor  old 
Bony  I  Dpon  my  word,  you  do 
me  good — you  make  me  laugh.' 

The  cheerless  laughter  broke 
out  again — and  died  away  again 
drearily  in  a  sigh. 

Accustomed  to  decide  rapidly, 
in  the  ordinary  emergencies  of  her 
life,  Emily  felt  herself  painfuUy 
embarrassed  by  the  position  in 
which  she  was  now  placed. 

After  what  she  had  already 
heard,  could  she  reconcile  it  to 
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*  I  say  No 


her  sense  of  duty  to  her  aunt  to 
remain  any  longer  in  the  room  % 

In  the  helpless  self-hetrayal  of 
delirium,  Miss  Letitia  had  revealed 
some  act  of  concealment,  com- 
mitted in  her  past  life,  and  con- 
fided to  her  faithful  old  servant 
Under  these  circumstances,  had^ 
Emily  made  any  discoveries  which 
convicted  her  of  taking  a  hase 
advantage  of  her  position  at  the 
hedside  1  Alost  assuredly  not ! 
The  nature  of  the  act  of  conceal- 
ment ;  the  causes  that  had  led  to 
it ;  the  person  (or  persons)  affect- 
ed hy  it — these  were  mysteries 
which  left  her  entirely  in  the 
dark.  She  had  found  out  that 
her  aunt  was  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Hook,  and  that  was  literally 
all  she  knew. 

Blameless,  so  far,  in  the  line  of 
conduct  that  she  had  pursued, 
might  she  still  remain  in  the  hed- 
chamher — on  this  distinct  under- 
standing with  herself:  that  she 
would  instantly  return  to  the  sit- 
ting-room if  she  heard  anything 
which  could  suggest  a  doubt  of 
Miss  Letitia's  claim  to  her  affec- 
tion and  respect?  After  some 
hesitation  as  to  the  means  of  ar- 
riving at  the  right  answer  to  this 
question,  she  consulted  her  con- 
science. Does  conscience  ever 
say,  No — when  inclination  says, 
Yes]  Emily's  conscience  sided  with 
her  reluctance  to  leave  her  aunt. 

Throughout  the  time  occupied 
hy  these  reflections,  the  silence 
had  remained  unbroken.  Emily 
began  to  feel  uneasy.  She  timidly 
put  her  hand  through  the  cur- 
tains, and  took  Miss  Letitia's 
hand.  The  contact  with  the  burn- 
ing skin  startled  her.  She  turned 
away  to  the  door,  to  call  to  the 
servant — when  the  sound  of  her 
aunt's  voice  hurried  her  back  to 
the  bed. 

'Are  you  there,  Bonyf  the 
voice  asked. 

Was  her  mind    getting  clear 


again?  Emily  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  making  a  plain  reply. 
•Your  niece  is  with  you,'  she 
said.     '  Shall  I  call  the  servant  T 

Miss  Letitia's  mind  was  still 
far  away  from  Emily,  and  from 
the  present  time. 

*The  servant!'  she  reputed. 
*  All  the  servants  but  you.  Bony, 
have  been  sent  away.  London's 
the  place  for  us.  Ko  gossiping 
servants  and  no  carious  neigh- 
bours in  London.  Bury  the  hor- 
rid truth  in  London.  Ah,  you 
may  well  say  I  look  anxious  and 
wretched.  1  hate  deception— and 
yet,  it  must  be  done.  Why  don't 
you  help  me?  Why  don't  you 
find  out  where  that  vile  woman 
lives  ?  Only  let  me  get  at  her — 
and  I'll  make  Sara  ashamed  of 
herself.' 

Emily's  heart  beat  fast  when 
she  heard  the  woman's  name. 
'Sara'  (as  she  and  her  school- 
fellows knew)  was  the  baptismal 
name  of  Miss  Jethro.  Had  her 
aunt  alluded  to  the  disgraced 
teacher,  or  to  some  other  woman  ? 

She  waited  eagerly  to  hear  more. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  heari. 
At  this  most  interesting  moment, 
the  silence  remained  undisturbed. 

In  the  fervour  of  her  anxiety 
to  set  her  doubts  at  rest,  Emily's 
faith  in  her  own  good  resolutions 
began  to  waver.  The  temptation 
to  say  something  which  might  set 
her  aunt  talking  again  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted — if  she  re- 
mained at  the  bedside.  Despair- 
ing of  herself,  sheTose  and  turned 
to  the  door.  In  the  moment  that 
passed,  while  she  crossed  the 
room,  the  very  words  occuired  to 
her  that  would  suit  her  purpose. 
Her  cheeks  were  hot  with  shame 
— she  hesitated — she  looked  back 
at  the  bed.  The  words  passed 
her  lips. 

'  Sara  is  only  one  of  the  wo- 
man's names,'  she  said.  '  Do  you 
like  her  other  name  V 
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The  rapidly -mattering  tones 
broke  oat  again  inf^tantiy — but 
not  in  answer  to  Emily.  The 
sound  of  a  voice  had  enconraged 
Mis8  Letitia  to  pursae  her  own 
confused  train  of  thoaght,  and 
had  etimulated  the  fast- failing 
capacity  of  speech  to  exert  itself 
once  more. 

*KoI  no!  He's  too  cunning 
for  yon,  and  too  cunning  for  me. 
He  doesn't  leave  letters  abont; 
he  destroys  them  alL  Did  I  say 
he  was  too  canning  for  nsl  It's 
false.  We  are  too  canning  for 
him.  Who  found  the  morsels  of 
his  letter  in  the  basket?  Who 
stuck  them  together]  Ah,  toe 
know!  Don't  read  it,  Bony. 
"Dear  Miss  Jethro "—don't  read 
it  again.  *'  Miss  Jethro  "  in  his 
letter ;  and  "  Sara,"  when  he  talks 
to  himself  in  the  garden.  O,  who 
would  have  believed  it  of  him,  if 
we  hadn't  seen  it  and  heard  it 
ourselves !' 

There  was  no  more  doubt  now. 

But  who  was  the  man,  so  bit- 
terly and  so  regretfully  alluded 
tol 

No:  this  time  Emily  held  firm- 
ly by  the  resolution  which  bound 
her  to  respect  the  helpless  posi- 
tion of  her  aunt.  The  speediest 
way  of  summoning  Mrs.  Ellmo- 
ther  would  be  to  ring  the  bell. 
As  she  touched  the  handle  a  faint 
cry  of  suffering  from  the  bed 
called  her  back. 

*  0,  so  thirsty  I'  murmured  the 
Ming  voice — *  so'  thirsty  !' 

She  parted  the  curtains.  The 
shrouded  lamplight  just  showed 
her  the  green  shade  over  Miss 
Letitia's  eyes — ^the  hollow  cheeks 
below  it — ^the  arms  laid  helplessly 
on  the  bed-clothes.  ^  0,  aunt,  don't 
you  know  my  voice  1  Don't  you 
know  Emily  1  Let  me  kiss  you, 
dear !'  Useless  to  plead  with  her ; 
useless  to  kiss  her ;  she  only  re- 
iterated the  words,  ^  So  thirsty  ! 
80  tiiirsty  !'      Emily  raised    the 


poor  tortured  body  with  a  patient 
caution  which  spared  it  pain,  and 
put  the  glass  to  her  aunt's  lips. 
She  drank  the  lemonade  to  the 
last  drop.  Eefreshed  for  the  mo- 
ment, she  spoke  again — spoke  to 
the  visionary  servant  of  her  deli- 
rious fancy,  while  she  rested  in 
Emily's  arms. 

'  For  God's  sake,  take  care  how 
you  answer,  if  she  questions  you. 
If  she  knew  what  we  know  I  Are 
men  ever  ashamed  ?  Ha !  the  vile 
woman  !  the  vile  woman !' 

Her  voice,  sinking  gradually, 
dropped  to  a  whisper.  The  next 
few  words  that  escaped  her  were 
muttered  inarticulately.  Little 
by  little,  the  false  energy  of  fever 
was  wearing  itself  out.  She  lay 
silent  and  still.  To  look  at  her 
now  was  to  look  at  the  image  of 
death.  Once  more,  Emily  kissed 
her  y- closed  the  curtains — and 
rang  the  bell. 

Mrs.  EUmother  failed  to  ap- 
pear. Emily  left  the  room  to 
call  to  her. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  kit- 
chen stairs,  she  noticed  a  slight 
change.  The  door  below,  which 
she  had  heard  banged  on  first 
entering  her  aunt's  room,  now 
stood  open.  She  called  to  Mrs. 
EUmother. 

A  strange  voice  answered  her. 
Its  accent  was  soft  and  courteous ; 
presenting  the  strongest  imagin- 
able contrast  to  the  harsh  tones 
of  Miss  Letitia's  crabbed  old 
maid. 

*  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  Miss?' 

The  person  making  this  polite 
inquiry  appeared  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs —a  plump  and  comely 
woman  of  middle  age.  She  look- 
ed up  at  the  young  lady  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

*  I   beg   your  pardon,*    EmOy 
said  ;  '  I  had  no  intention  of  dis- 
turbing you.      I  called  to  Mrs.^ 
EUmother.' 
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^I tay  No:* 


The  stranger  adyanced  a  little 
way  up  the  stairs,  and  answered, 
'  lubs.  Ellmother  is  not  here.' 

'  Do  jou  expect  her  back  soon  V 

*  Excuse  me,  Miss — I  don't  ex- 
pect her  back  at  all.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she 
has  left  the  house  V 

^  Tes,  Miss.  She  has  left  the 
house.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MBS.  MOSIY. 

Emilt*8  first  act — after  the  dis- 
covery of  Mrs.  Ellmother's  incom- 
prehensible disappearance  —  was 
to  invite  the  new  servant  to  fol- 
low her  into  the  sitting-room. 

'Can  you  explain  thisf  she 
began. 

*  No,  Miss.' 

*  May  I  ask  if  you  have  come 
here,  by  Mrs.  Ellmother's  invita- 
tion?' 

*By  Mrs.  Ellmother's  request. 
Miss.' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  how  she  came 
to  make  the  request)' 

*With  pleasure,  Miss.  Per- 
haps— as  you  find  me  here,  a 
stranger  to  yourself,  in  place  of 
the  customary  servant — I  ought 
to  begin  by  giving  you  a  refer- 
ence 1* 

*  And,  perhaps  (if  you  will  be 
so  kind),  by  mentioning  your 
name,'  Emily  added. 

'  Thank  you  for  reminding  me, 
Miss.  My  name  is  Elizabeth 
Mosey.  I  am  well  known  to  the 
gentleman  who  attends  Miss  Le- 
titia:  Doctor  Allday  will  speak 
to  my  character,  and  also  to  my 
experience  as  a  nurse.  If  it  would 
be  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  give 
you  a  second  reference — ' 

'  Quite  needless,  Mrs.  Mosey.' 

*  Permit  me  to  thank  you  again. 
Miss.  I  was  at  home  this  even- 
^g,  when  Mrs.  Ellmother  called 
at  my  lodgings.      Says  she,  **I 


have  come  hero,  Elizabeth,  to  ask 
a  favour  of  you  for  old  friend- 
ship's sake."  Says  I,  '*  My  dear, 
pray  command  me,  whatever  it 
may  be."  K  this  seems  rather 
a  hasty  answer  to  make,  before  I 
knew  what  the  favour  was,  might 
I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Mrs.  Ellmother  put  it  to  me  ''  for 
old  fiiendship*8  sake" — alluding 
to  my  late  husband,  and  to  the 
business  which  we  carried  on  at 
that  timel  Through  no  fault 
of  ours,  we  got  into  difficulties. 
Persons  whom  we  had  tnisted 
proved  unworthy.  Not  to  trouble 
you  further,  I  may  say  at  once, 
we  should  have  been  ruined,  if 
our  old  friend  Mrs.  Ellmother 
had  not  come  forward,  and  trusted 
us  with  the  savings  of  her  life- 
time. The  money  was  all  paid 
back  again,  before  my  husband's 
death.  But  I  don't  consider — 
and,  I  think  you  won't  consider 
— that  the  obligation  was  paid 
back  too.  Prudent  or  not  pru- 
dent, there  is  nothing  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother can  ask  of  me  that  I  am 
not  willing  to  do.  If  I  have  put 
myself  in  an  awkward  situation 
(and  I  don't  deny  that  it  looks 
so)  this  is  the  only  excuse,  Miss, 
that  I  can  make  for  my  conduct.' 

Mrs.  Mosey  was  too  fluent,  and 
too  fond  of  hearing  the  sound  of 
her  own  eminently  persuasive 
voice.  Making  allowance  for  these 
little  drawbacks,  the  impression 
that  she  produced  was  decidedly 
favourable;  and,  however  rashly 
she  might  have  acted,  her  motive 
was  beyond  reproach.  Having 
said  some  kind  words  to  this 
effect,  Emily  led  her  back  to  the 
main  interest  of  her  narrative. 

'Did  Mrs.  Ellmother  give  no 
reason  for  leaving  my  aunt,  at 
such  a  time  as  this  V  she  asked. 

*  The  very  words  I  said  to  her, 
Miss.' 

'  And  what  did  she  say,  by  way 
of  reply?' 
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*  She  burst  ont  crying — ^a  thing 
I  have  never  known  her  to  do 
hefore,  in  an  experience  of  twenty 
yeaiB.* 

'And  she  really  asked  yon  to 
take  her  place  here^  at  a  moment's 
notice]' 

'That  was  jnst  what  she  did/ 
Mrs.  Mosey  answered.  'I  had 
no  need  to  tell  her  I  was  aston- 
ished ;  my  looks  spoke  for  me,  no 
donht  She's  a  hard  woman  in 
speech  and  manner,  I  admit 
Bat  there's  more  feeling  in  her 
than  you  would  suppose.  "  If  you 
are  the  good  friend  I  take  you 
for,"  she  says,  "  don't  ask  me  for 
reasons ;  I  am  doing  what  is  forced 
on  me,  and  doing  it  with  a  heavy 
heart"  In  my  place,  Miss,  would 
you  have  insisted  on  her  explain- 
ing herself;  after  that?  The  one 
thing  I  naturally  wanted  to  know 
was,  if  I  could  speak  to  some  lady, 
in  the  position  of  mistress  here, 
before  I  ventured  to  intrude. 
MtB.  EUmother  understood  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  help  me  in  this 
particular.  Your  poor  aunt  being 
out  of  the  question,  she  mentioned 
you.' 

'  How  did  she  speak  of  me  ? 
In  an  angry  way  ?' 

'No,  indeed — quite  the  con- 
trary. She  says,  **  You  will  find 
Miss  Emily  at  the  cottage.  She 
is  Miss  Letitia's  niece.  Every- 
body likes  her— and  everbody  is 
right." ' 

'She really  said  that f 

'Those  were  her  words.  And, 
what  is  more,  she  gave  me  a  mes- 
sage for  you,  at  parting.  "  If 
Miss  Emily  is  surprised"  (that 
was  how  she  put  it)  "give  her 
my  duty  and  good  wishes;  and 
tell  her  to  remember  what  I  said, 
when  she  took  my  place  at  her 
aunt's  bedside."  I  don't  presume 
to  inquire  what  this  means,'  said 
Mre.  Mosey,  respectfully  ready  to 
hear  what  it  meant,  if  Emily 
wonld  only  be  so  good  as  to  tell 


iier.  '  I  deliver  the  message.  Miss, 
as  it  was  delivered  to  me.  After 
which,  Mrs.  EUmother  went  her 
way,  and  I  went  mine.' 

'Do  you  know  where  she 
wentf 

'No,  Miss.' 

'  Have  you  nothing  more  to  tell 
me)' 

'Nothing  more;  except  that 
she  gave  me  my  directions,  of 
course,  about  the  nursing.  I  took 
them  down  in  writing — and  you 
will  find  them  in  their  proper 
place,  with  the  prescriptions  and 
the  medicines.' 

Acting  at  once  on  this  hint, 
Emily  led  the  way  to  her  aunt's 
room. 

Miss  Letitia  was  silent,  when 
the  new  nurse  softly  parted  the 
curtains — looked  in — and  drew 
them  together  again.  Consulting 
her  watch,  Mrs.  Mosey  compared 
her  written  directions  with  the 
medicine-bottles  on  the  table,  and 
set  one  apart  to  be  used  at  the' 
appointed  time.  'Nothing,  so 
far,  to  alarm  us,'  she  whispered. 
'  You  look  sadly  pale  and  tired. 
Miss.  Might  I  advise  you  to  rest 
a  little  V 

'  If  there  is  any  change,  Mrs. 
Mosey — either  for  the  better  or 
the  worse — of  course  you  will  let 
me  know  V 

'  Certainly,  Miss  T 

Emily  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room  :  not  to  rest  (after  all  that 
she  had  heard),  but  to  think. 

Amid  much  that  was  unintel- 
ligible, certain  plain  conclusions 
presented  themselves  to  her  mind. 

After  what  the  doctor  had  al- 
ready said  to  Emily,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  delirium  generally,  Mrs. 
Ellmother's  proceedings  became 
intelligible  :  they  proved  that  she 
knew  by  experience  the  perilous 
course  taken  by  her  mistress's 
wandering  thoughts,  when  they 
expressed   themselves  in   words. 
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*  I  say  No , 


This  explained  the  concealment 
of  Miss  Leiitia's  illness  from  her 
niece,  as  veil  as  the  reiterated 
efforts  of  the  old  servant  to  pre- 
vent Emily  &om  entering  the 
bedroom. 

But  the  event  which  had  just 
happened — that  is  to  say,  Mrs. 
Ellmother's  sudden  departure 
from  the  cottage — was  not  only 
of  serious  importance  in  itself,  but 
pointed  to  a  startUng  conclusion. 

The  faithful  maid  had  left  the 
mistress,  whom  she  had  loved  and 
served,  sinking  under  a  fatal  ill- 
ness— and  had  put  another  woman 
in  her  place,  careless  of  what  that 
woman  might  discover  by  listen- 
ing at  the  bedside — rather  than 
confront  Emily  after  she  had  been 
within  hearing  of  her  aunt,  while 
the  brain  of  the  suffering  woman 
was  deranged  by  fever.  There 
was  the  state  of  the  case,  in  plain 
words. 

In  what  frame  of  mind  had 
Mrs.  Ellmother  adopted  this  des- 
perate course  of  action  ? 

To  use  her  own  expression,  she 
had  deserted  Miss  Letitia  *  with  a 
heavy  heart.'  To  judge  by  her 
own  language  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Mosey,  she  had  left  Emily  to  the 
mercy  of  a  stranger — animated, 
nevertheless,  by  sincere  feelings 
of  attachment  and  respect.  That 
her  fears  had  taken  for  granted 
suspicion  which  EmOy  had  not 
felt^  and  discoveries  which  Emily 
had  (as  yet)  not  made,  in  no  way 
modi£ed  the  serious  nature  of  the 
inference  which  her  conduct  jus- 
tified. The  disclosure  which  this 
woman  dreaded — who  could  doubt 
it  now  1  —  directly  threatened 
Emily's  peace  of  mind.  There 
was  no  disguising  it :  the  innocent 
niece  was  associated  with  an  act 
of  deception,  which  had  been, 
until  that  day,  the  undetected 
secret  of  the  aunt  and  the  aunt's 
maid. 

In  this  conclusion,  and  in  this 


only,  was  to  be  found  the  rational 
explanation  of  Mrs.  Elimother's 
choice — placed  between  the  alter- 
natives of  submitting  to  discovery 
by  Emily  or  of  leaving  the  house. 

Poor  Miss  Letitia's  writing-table 
stood  near  the  window  of  the 
sitting-room.  Shrinking  from  the 
further  pursuit  of  thoughts  which 
might  end  in  disposing  Her  mind 
to  distrust  of  her  dying  aunt, 
Emily  looked  round  in  search  of 
some  employment  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  absorb  her  attention. 
The  writing-table  reminded  her 
that  she  owed  a  letter  to  Cecilia. 
That  helpful  friend  had  surely  the 
first  claim  to  know  why  she  had 
failed  to  keep  her  engagement 
with  Sir  Jervis  Eedwood. 

After  mentioning  the  telegram 
which  had  followed  Mrs.  Book's 
arrival  at  the  school,  Emily's  letter 
proceeded  in  these  terms : — 

'As  soon  as  I  had  in  some 
degree  recovered  myself,  I  in- 
formed Mrs.  Hook  of  my  aunt's 
serious  illness. 

*  Although  she  carefully  confined 
herself  to  commonplace  expres- 
sions of  sympathy,  I  could  see 
that  it  was  equally  a  relief  to  \)oth 
of  us  to  feel  that  we  were  pre- 
vented from  being  travelling  com- 
panions. Don't  suppose  that  I 
have  taken  a  capricious  dislike  to 
Mrs.  Eook — or  that  you  are  in 
any  way  to  blame  for  the  unfa- 
vourable impression  which  she 
has  produced  on  me.  I  will  make 
this  plain  when  we  meet.  In  the 
mean  while.  I  need  only  tell  you 
that  I  gave  her  a  letter  of  explan- 
ation to  present  to  Sir  Jervis 
Eedwood.  I  also  informed  him 
of  my  address  in  London ;  adding 
a  request  that  he  would  forward 
your  letter,  in  case  you  have  writ- 
ten to  me  before  you  receive  these 
lines. 

'Kind  Mr.  Alban  Morris  ac* 
companied  me    to    the    railway- 
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station,  and  arranged  with  the 
guard  to  take  special  care  of  me 
on  the  jonmey  to  London.  We 
used  to  think  him  rather  a  heart- 
less man.  We  were  quite  wrong. 
I  don't  know  what  his  plans  are 
forspending  the  summer  holidays. 
Gro  where  he  may,  I  remember 
his  kindness  3  my  best  wishes  go 
with  him. 

'  My  dear,  I  must  not  sadden 
your  enjoyment  of  your  pleasant 
visit  to  the  Engadine,  by  writing 
at  any  length  of  the  sorrow  that 
lam  suffering.  You  know  how 
I  loye  my  aunt,  and  how  grate- 
folly  I  have  always  felt  her  mo- 
therly goodness  to  me.  The  doctor 
does  not  conceal  the  truth.  At 
her  age,  there  is  no  hope:  my 
father's  last-left  relation,  my  one 
dearest  friend,  is  dying. 

'  No !  I  must  not  forget  that  I 
have  another  friend — I  must  find 
some  comfort  in  thinking  of  you. 

*  I  do  so  long  in  my  solitude 
for  a  letter  from  my  dear  Cecflia  I 
.  Xobody  comes  to  see  me,  when  I 
most  want  sympathy;  I  am  a 
stranger  in  this  vast  city.  The 
members  of  my  mother's  &mily 
are  settled  in  Australia:  they 
have  not  even  written  to  me,  in 
all  the  long  years  that  have  passed 
since  her  death.  You  remember 
how  cheerfully  I  used  to  look 
forward  to  my  new  life,  on  leaving 
school  1  Good-bye,  my  darling. 
While  I  can  see  your  sweet  face, 
in  my  thoughts,  I  don't  despair- 
dark  as  it  looks  now — of  the  fu- 
ture Ihat  is  before  me.' 

Emily  had  closed  and  addressed 
her  letter,  and  was  just  rising 
from  her  chair,  when  she  heard 
the  voice  of  the  new  nurse  at  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BMILY. 

*MiT  I  say  a  wordf  Mrs.  Mo- 
sey inquired.      She  entered  the 


roem — pale  and  trembling.  See- 
ing that  ominous  change,  Emily 
dropped  back  into  her  chair. 

'  Dead  V  she  said  faintly. 

Mrs.  Mosey  looked  at  her  in 
vacant  surprise. 

*I  wished  to  say,  Miss,  that  your 
aunt  has  frightened  me.' 

Even  that  vague  allusion  was 
'enou$!;h  for  Emily. 

*  You  need  say  no  more,'  she 
replied.  *  I  know  but  too  well 
how  my  aunt's  mind  is  affected 
by  the  fever.* 

Confused  and  frightened  as 
she  was,  Mrs.  Mosey  still  found 
relief  in  her  customary  flow  of 
words. 

*  Many  and  many  a  person  have 
I  nursed  in  fever,'  she  announced. 
'  Many  and  many  a  person  have 
I  heard  say  strange  things.  Ne- 
ver yet.  Miss,  in  all  my  expe- 
rience— !' 

'  Don't  tell  me  of  it !'  Emily 
interposed. 

*  0,  but  I  must  tell  you !  In 
your  own  interests.  Miss  Emily — 
in  your  own  interests.  I  won't 
be  inhuman  enough  to  leave  you 
alone  in  the  house  to-night ;  but 
if  this  delirium  goes  on  I  must 
ask  you  to  get  another  nurse. 
Shocking  suspicions  are  lying  in 
wait  for  me  in  that  bedroom,  as 
it  were.  I  can't  resist  them  as 
I  ought,  if  I  go  back  again, 
and  hear  your  aunt  saying,  what 
she  has  been  saying  for  the  last 
half  hour  and  more.  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother  has  expected  impossibili- 
ties of  me;  and  Mrs.  Ellmother 
must  take  the  consequences.  I 
don't  say  she  didn't  warn  me — 
speaking,  you  will  please  to  un- 
derstand, in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence. "Elizabeth,"  she  says, 
**you  know  how  wildly  people 
talk,  in  Miss  Letitia's  present 
condition.  Pay  no  heed  to  it," 
she  says.  "  Let  it  go  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  the  other,"  she 
says.     "  If  Miss  Emily  asks  ques* 
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tions — you  know  nothing  about  it. 
If  she's  frightened— you  know  no- 
thing about  it.  If  she  bursts  into  fits 
of  ciying  that  are  dreadful  to  see, 
pity  her,  poor  thing,  but  take  no 
notice."  All  very  well,  and  sounds 
like  speaking  out,  doesn't  it  1  No- 
thing of  the  sort  1  Mrs.  Ellmo- 
ther  warns  me  to  expect  this, 
that,  and  the  other.  But  there  is 
one  horrid  thing  (which  I  heard, 
mind,  over  and  over  again  at  your 
aunt's  bedside)  that  she  does  not 
prepare  me  for;  and  that  horrid 
thing  is — Murder  !* 

At  that  last  word,  Mrs.  Mosey 
dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper — 
and  waited  to  see  what  effect  she 
had  produced. 

Sorely  tried  already  by  the  cruel 
perplexities  of  her  position,  Emi- 
ly's courage  failed  to  resist  the 
first  sensation  of  horror,  aroused 
in  her  by  the  climax  of  the  nurse's 
hysterical  narrative.  Encouraged 
by  her  silence,  Mrs.  Mosey  went 
on.  She  lifted  one  hand  with 
theatrical  solemnity  —  and  luxu- 
riously terrified  herself  with  her 
own  horrors. 

*  An  inn,  Miss  Emily ;  a  lonely 
inn,  somewhere  in  the  country; 
and  a  comfortless  room  at  the 
inn,  with  a  make- shift  bed  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  a  ma^e-shift  bed  at 
the  other — I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour,  that  was  how  your 
aunt  put  it.  She  spoke  of  two 
men  next;  two  men  asleep  (you 
understand)  in  the  two  beds.  I 
think  she  called  them  ''  gentle- 
men ;"  but  I  can't  be  sure,  and  I 
wouldn't  deceive  you — you  know 
I  wouldn't  deceive  you,  for  the 
world.  Miss  Letitia  muttered 
and  mumbled,  poor  soul.  I  own 
I  was  getting  tired  of  listening — 
when  she  burst  out  plain  again, 
in  that  one  horrid  word — 0,  Miss, 
don't  be  impatient!  don't  inter- 
rupt me !' 

Emily  did  interrupt,  neverthe- 
^8.     In  some  degree  at  least  she 


had  recovered  herself.  *  'No  more 
of  it  I*  she  said — *  1  won't  hear  a 
word  more.' 

But  Mrs.  Mosey  was  too  reso- 
lutely bent  on  asserting  her  own 
importance,  by  making  the  most 
of  the  alarm  that  she  had  suffered, 
to  be  repressed  by  any  ordinary 
method  of  remonstrance.  With- 
out paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  what  Emily  had  said,  she  went 
on  again  more  loudly  and  more 
excitably  than  ever. 

'Listen,  Miss  —  listen!      The 
dreadful  part  of  it  is  to  come; 
you  haven't  heard  about  the  two 
gentlemen  yet.    One  of  them  was 
murdered — what  do  you  think  of 
thati — and  the  other   (I    heard 
your  aunt    say  it,   in  so  many 
words)  committed  the  crime.   Did 
Miss  Letitia  fancy  she  was  ad- 
dressing a  lot   of  people,  when 
you  were  nursing  her?    She  called 
out,  like  a  person  making  public 
proclamation,  when  /  was  in  her 
room.     '*  Whoever  you  are,  good 
people"  (she  says),   '*a  hundred 
pounds  reward,  if  you  find  the 
runaway  murderer.    Search  every- 
where for  a  poor  weak  womanish 
creature,  with  rings  on  his  little 
white  hands.      There's    nothing 
about  him  hke  a  man,  except  his 
voice — a  fine  round  voice.   You'll 
know    him,     my    friends  —  the 
wretch,  the  monster — ^you'll  know 
him  by  his  voice."   That  was  how 
she  put  it ;  I  tell  you  again,  that 
was  how   she   put  it.     Did  you 
hear  her  scream?    Ah,  my  dear 
young  lady,  so  much  the  better 
for  you  !     "  0,  the  horrid  mur- 
der" (she  sayfi) — "hush  it  up!" 
I'll  take  my  Bible    oath   before 
the  magistrate,'  cried  Mrs.  Mosey, 
starting  out  of  her  chair.     *  Your 
aunt  said,  Hush  it  up  I' 

Emily  crossed  the  room.  The 
energy  of  her  character  was  roused 
at  last.  She  seized  the  foolish 
woman  by  the  shoulders,  forced 
her  back  in  the  chair,  and  looked 
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her  straight  in  the  face,  without 
uttering  a  word. 

For  the  moment,  Mrs.  Mosey 
was  petrified.  She  had  follj  ex- 
pectwi — having  reached  the  end  of 
herterrihle  story — to  find  Emily 
at  her  feet,  entreating  her  not  to 
carry  out  her  intention  of  leaving 
the  cottage  the  next  morning; 
and  she  had  determined,  after  her 
sense  of  her  own  importance  had 
been  sufficiently  flattered,  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  the  helpless  young 
lady.  Those  were  her  anticipa- 
tions-^and  how  had  they  been 
fulfilled)  She  had  been  treated 
like  a  mad  woman  in  a  state  of 
revolt !  ^ 

'How  dare  you  assault  mef 
she  asked  piteously.  '  You  ought 
to  he  ashamed  of  yourself.  God 
knows  I  meant  well.' 

'  You  are  not  the  first  person,' 
Emily  answered,  quietly  releasing 
her,  'who  has  done  wrong  with 
the  best  intentions.' 

*I  did  my  duty,  Miss,  when  I 
told  you  what  your  aunt  said.' 

*You  forgot  your  duty  when 
yon  listened  to  what  my  aunt 
saii' 

*  Allow  me  to  explain  myself.' 

'  Ko :  not  a  word  more  on  thcd 
subject  shall  pass  between  us. 
Kemainin  the  room,  if  you  please ; 
I  have  something  else  to  say.' 

*  After  the  manner  in  which 
jou  have  treated  me,  I  don't  con- 
sider myself  bound  to  obey  your 


*  I  have  no  orders  to  give  you ; 
I  have  something  to  suggest  in 
your  own  interests.  Wait,  and 
compose  yourself.' 

The  purpose  which  had  taken 
a  foremost  place  in  Emily's  mind 
rtsted  on  Ihe  firm  foundation  of 
her  love  and  pity  for  her  aunt. 

^^ow  that  she  had  regained  the 
power  to  think,  she  felt  a  hate- 
^  doubt  pressed  on  her  by  Mrs. 
Moseys  disclosures.  Having 
taken  for  granted  that  there  was 


a  foundation  in  truth  for  what 
she  herself  had  heard  in  her 
aunt's  room,  could  she  reasonably 
resist  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  a  foundation  in  truth  for 
what  Mrs.  Mosey  had  heard,  under 
similar  circumstances  f 

There  was  but  one  way  of 
escaping  from  this  dilemma — and 
Emily  deliberately  took  it  She 
turned  her  back  on  her  own  con- 
victions j  and  persuaded  herself 
that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
when  she  had  attached  importance 
to  anything  that  her  aunt  had 
said,  under  the  influence  of  fever. 
A  man  would  have  seen  fatal 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  this 
comforting  point  of  view;  a  man 
would  have  remembered  that  Miss 
Letitia's  wanderings  had  included 
the  names  of  two  existing  persons 
— Mrs.  Book  and  Miss  Jethro. 
The  woman,  without  stopping  to 
reason  or  remember,  accepted  any 
conclusion  which  promised  to  se- 
cure her  peace  of  mind.  Freed 
fipom  the  oppression  of  her  own 
misgivings,  Emily  resolved  to 
face  the  prospect  of  a  night's 
solitude  by  the  deathbed — ^rather 
than  permit  Mrs.  Mosey  to  have 
a  second  opportunity  of  entering 
Miss  Letitia's  room. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  keep  me  wait- 
ing much  longer.  Miss  V 

^Not  a  moment  longer,  now 
you  are  composed  again,'  Emily 
answered.  *  I  have  been  thinking 
of  what  has  happened ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  have  both 
made  mistakes,  which  a  little  re- 
flection might  have  shown  us  how 
to  avoid.' 

*In  what  particular,  if  you 
please?'  Mrs.  Mossy  inquired 
stiffly. 

'You  would  have  acted  more 
wisely,  as  I  think,'  Emily  pro- 
ceeded, *  if  you  had  excused  your- 
self from  granting  Mrs.  Ellmother's 
strange  request,  and  had  advised 
her  to  return  to  her  duty.    And  I 
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should  have  acted  more  wisely  if 
I  had  consideied  the  trying  cir- 
cnmstances  in  which  I  am  placed, 
before  I  accepted  the  offer  of 
your  services.' 

*  If  that  means,  Miss  Emily, 
that  you  are  sorry  I  ever  set  foot 
in  this  house,  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry 
too.' 

*  In  that  case,  Mrs.  Mosey,  you 
will  be  all  the  readier  to  accept 
the  suggestion  which  I  wish  to 
offer.  I  have  no  fear  of  remain* 
ing  here  by  myself  for  the  next 
few  hours.  Why  should  you  put 
off  your  departure  until  the  doctor 
comes  to-morrow  morning  1  There 
is  really  no  objection  to  your 
leaving  me  to-night' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss ; 
there  is  an  objection.  I  have 
already  told  you  I  can't  reconcile 
it  to  my  conscience  to  leave  you 
here  by  yourself.  I  am  not  an  in- 
human woman,'  said  Mrs.  Mosey, 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes — smitten  with  pity  for  her- 
self. 

Emily  tried  the  effect  of  a 
conciliatory  reply.  '  I  am  grate- 
ful for  your  kindness  in  offering 
to  stay  with  me,'  she  said. 

*  Very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,' 
Mrs.  Mosey  answered  ironically. 
*  But  for  idl  that,  you  persist  in 
sending  me  away.' 

*•  I  persist  in  thinking  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  my  keeping 
you  here  until  to-morrow.' 

*0h,  have  it  your  own  way! 
I  am  not  reduced  to  forcing  my 
company  on  anybody.' 

Mrs.  Mosey  put  her  handker- 
chief in  her  pocket,  and  asserted 
her  dignity.  With  head  erect  and 
slowly-marching  steps,  she  walked 
out  of  the  room.  Emily  was  left 
in  the  cottage,  alone  with  her 
dying  aunt. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


KI8S  JETHBO. 


A  FORTNIGHT  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Ellmother,  and 
the  dismissal  of  Mrs.  Mosey, 
Doctor  AUday  entered  his  con- 
sulting-room ;  punctual  to  the 
hour  at  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  receive  patients. 

An  occasional  wrinkling  of  his 
eyebrows,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
termittent restlessness  in  his  move- 
ments, appeared  to  indicate  some 
disturbance  of  this  worthy  man's 
professional  composure.  HiS  mind 
was  indeed  not  at  ease.  Even 
the  ^excitable  old  doctor  had 
felt  the  attraction  which  had 
already  conquered  three  such 
dissimilar  people  as  Alban  Morris, 
Cecilia  Wyvil,  and  Francine  de 
Sor.   He  was  thinking  of  Emily. 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  first 
patient. 

The  servant  introduced  a  tall 
lady,  dressed  simply  and  elegantly 
in  dark  apparel.  Noticeable  fea- 
tures, of  a  Jewish  cast — worn  and 
haggard,  but  still  preserving  their 
grandeur  of  form — were  visible 
through  her  veil.  She  moved 
with  grace  and  dignity ;  and  she 
stated  her  object  in  consulting 
Doctor  AUday  with  the  ease  of 
a  well-bred  woman. 

<  I  come  to  ask  your  opinion, 
sir,  on  the  state  of  my  heart,'  she 
said  ;  '  and  I  am  recommended  by 
a  patient,  who  has  consulted  you 
with  advantage  to  herself.'  She 
placed  a  card  on  the  doctor's 
writing-desk,  and  added  :  '  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  lady, 
by  being  one  of  the  lodgers  in  her 
house.' 

The  doctor  recognised  the  name 
— ^and  the  usual  proceedings  en- 
sued. After  careful  examination, 
he  arrived  at  a  favourable  conclu- 
sion. *I  may  tell  you  at  once/ 
he  said — *  there  is  no  reason  to 
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1)6  alanned  about  the  state  of  your 
heart.' 

'  I  have  never  felt  any  alarm 
about  myself/  she  answered  quiet- 
ly. *  A  sadden  death  is  an  easy 
death.  If  one's  affairs  are  settled 
it  seems,  on  that  account,  to  be 
the  death  to  prefer.  My  object 
was  to  settle  my  affairs — such  as 
they  are — if  you  had  considered 
my  life  to  be  in  danger.  Is  there 
nothing  the  matter  with  me  f 

*I  don't  say  that/  the  doctor 
replied.  'The  action  of  your 
heart  is  very  feeble.  Take  the 
medicine  that  I  shall  prescribe; 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to 
eating  and  drinking  than  ladies 
usually  do;  don't  run  upstairs, 
)  and  don't  fatigue  yourself  by 
Tiolent  exercise — and  I  see'  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn't  live  to 
he  an  old  woman.' 

*  God  forbid  !'  the  lady  said  to 
heisell  She  turned  away,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  with  a 
bitter  smile. 

Doctor  Allday  wrote  hia  pre- 
scription. *Are  you  likely  to 
make  a  long  stay  in  London  7'  he 
asked. 

'I  am  here  for  a  little  while 
only.  Do  you  wish  to  see  me 
againf 

*  I  should  like  to  see  you  once 
more,  before  you  go  away — if  you 
can  make  it  convenient  Whatname 
shall  I  put  on  the  prescription  V 

.    *  Miss  Jethro.' 

*  A  remarkable  name,'  the  doc- 
tor said,  in  his  matter-of-fact  way. 

Miss  Jethro*s  bitter  smile  show- 
ed itself  again.  Without  otherwise 
noticing  what  Doctor  Allday  had 
said,  she  laid  the  consultation-fee 
on  his  table.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  footman  appeared,  with 
a  letter.  'From  Miss  Emily 
Brown,*  he  said.  *No  answer 
leqniied.* 

He  held  the  door  open  as  he  de- 
u^oied  the  message ;  seeing  that 
^™  Jethro  was  about  to  leave  the 


room.  She  dismissed  him  by  a 
gesture ;  -and,  returning  to  the 
table,  pointed  to  the  letter. 

'  Was  your  correspondent  lately 
a  pupil  at  Miss  Ladd's  school  1' 
she  inquired. 

'  My  correspondent  has  just  left 
Miss  Ladd,'  the  doctor  answered. 
*  Are  you  a  friend  of  hers  V 

'  I  am  acquainted  with  her.' 

'  You  would  be  doing  the  poor 
child  a  kindness,  if  you  would  go 
and  see  her.  She  has  no  friends 
in  London.' 

'  Pardon  me — she  has  an  aunt.' 

*  Her  aunt  died,  a  week  since.' 

'  Are  there  no  other  relations  V 

'  None.  A  melancholy  state  of 
things,  isn't  it  1  She  would  have 
been  absolutely  alone  in  the  house, 
if  I  had  not  sent  one  of  my  wo- 
men servants  to  stay  with  her  for 
the  present.  Did  you  know  her 
father?' 

Miss  Jethro  passed  over  the 
question,  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
it.  '  Has  the  young  lady  dismissed 
her  aunt's  servants  V  she  asked. 

'  Her  aunt  kept  but  one  servant, 
ma'am.  The  woman  has  spared 
Miss  Emily  the  trouble  of  dis- 
missing her.*  He  briefly  alluded 
to  Mrs.  Ellmother's  desertion  of 
her  mistress.  '  I  can't  explain  it,' 
he  said  when  he  had  done.  '  Can 
you?' 

*What  makes  you  think,  sir, 
that  I  can  help  youl  I  never 
even  heard  of  the  servant— and 
the  mistress  was  a  stranger  to 
me.' 

At  Doctor  Allday's  age  a  man 
is  not  easily  discouraged  by  re- 
proof, even  when  it  is  cwiminis- 
tered  by  a  handsome  woman.  *  I 
thought  you  might  have  known 
Miss  Emily's  father,'  he  peraisted. 

Miss  Jethro  rose,  and  wished 
him  good-morning.  *  I  must  not 
occupy  any  more  of  your  valuable 
time,'  she  said. 

'  Suppose  you  wait  a  minute  V 
the  doctor  suggested. 
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Impenetrable  as  ever,  he  rang 
the  belL  'Any  patients  in  the 
waiting-room  V  he  inquired.  *  You 
see  I  have  time  to  spare,'  he  re- 
sumed, when  the  man  had  replied 
in  the  negative.  '  I  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  poor  girl;  and  I 
thought — ' 

'  If  you  think  that  I  take  an 
interest  in  her,  too/  Miss  Jethro 
interposed,  *you  are  perfectly 
right.— I  know  her  father,'  she 
added  abruptly;  the  allusion  to 
Emily  having  apparently  reminded 
her  of  the  question  which  she 
had  hitherto  declined  to  notice. 

'  In  that  case,'  Doctor  Allday 
proceeded,  *  I  want  a  word  of  ad- 
vice.    Won't  you  sit  down  V 

She  took  a  chair  in  silence. 
An  irregular  movement  in  the 
lower  part  of  her  veil  seemed  to 
indicate  that  she  was  breathing 
with  difficulty.  The  doctor  ob- 
served her  with  close  attention. 
*  Let  me  see  my  prescription 
again,'  he  said.  Having  added 
an  ingredient,  he  handed  it  back 
with  a  word  of  explanation.  *  Your 
nerves  are  more  out  of  order  than 
I  supposed.  The  hardest  disease 
to  cure  that  I  know  of  is — worry.' 

The  hint  could  hardly  have 
been  plainer  j  but  it  was  lost  on 
Miss  Jethro.  Whatever  her  trou- 
bles might  be,  her  medical  adviser 
was  not  made  acquainted  with 
them.  Quietly  folding  up  the 
prescription,  she  reminded  him 
that  he  had  proposed  to  ask  her 
advice. 

*  In  what  way  can  I  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you  ]'  she  inquired. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  must  try  your 
patience,'  the  doctor  acknow- 
ledged, *  if  I  am  to  answer  that 
question  plainly.' 

With  these  prefatory  words, 
he  described  the  events  that  had 
followed  Mrs.  Mosey's  appearance 
at  the  cottage.  *  I  am  only  doing 
justice  to  this  foolish  woman,' 
^e  continued,  'when  I  tell  you 


that  she  came  here,  after  slie  liac 
left  Miss  Emily,  and  did  her  best 
to  set  matters  right  I  went  tc 
the  poor  girl  directly — and  I  felt 
it  my  duty,  after  looking  at  hex 
aunt,  not  to  leave  her  alone  for 
that  night.  When  I  got  home, 
the  next  morning,  whom  do  you 
think  I  found  waiting  for  me? 
Mrs.  Ellmother !' 

He  stopped — in  the  expectation, 
that  Miss  Jethro  would  express 
some  surprise.  Not  a  word  pasAed 
her  lips. 

'Mrs.  EUmother's  object    wasr 
to  ask  how  her  mistress  was  going 
on,*  the  doctor  proceeded.    *  Every 
day,  while  Miss  Letitia  still  lived, 
she  came  here  to  make  the  same 
inquiry — without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation.     On  the  day   of  the 
funeral,   there    she    was  at    the 
church,  dressed* in  deep  mourn- 
ing;   and,   as  I  can  personally 
testify,   crying    bitterly.     When 
the  ceremony  was  over — can  you 
believe  it?  —  she    slipped  away 
before  Miss    Emily  or   I  could 
speak  to  her.     We  have  seen  no- 
thing more  of  her,  and  heard  no- 
thing more,  from  that  time  to 
this.' 

He  stopped  again.  The  silent 
lady  still  listened  without  making 
any  remark. 

*Have  you  no  opinion  to  ex- 
press ?'  the  doctor  asked  Wuntly. 

*I  am  waiting,'  Miss  Jethro 
answered. 

*  Waiting— for  what  ?* 

'  I  haven't  heard  yet,  why  you 
want  my  advice.' 

Doctor  Allday's  observation  of 
humanity  had  hitherto  reckoned 
want  of  caution  among  the  defici- 
ent moral  qualities  in  the  natures 
of  women.  He  set  down  Mias 
Jethro  as  a  remarkable  exception 
to  a  general  rule. 

'  I  want  you  to  advise  me  as  to 
the  right  course  to  take  with  Miss 
Emily,'  he  said.  '  She  has  assured 
me  she  attaches  no  serious  im- 
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poriamce  to  her  annf  s  wanderings, 
whoi  the  poor  old  lady's  fever 
was  at  its  worst.  I  don't  doaht 
that  she  speaks  the  truth — hut  I 
have  my  own  reasons  for  heing 
afraid  that  she  is  deceiving  her- 
aelfl  Will  you  hear  this  in 
mindf 
*Ye8 — ^if  it's  necessaiy.' 
'In  plain  words.  Miss  Jethro, 
you  think  I  am  still  wandering 
torn  the  point.  I  have  got  to 
the  point  Yesterday,  Mies  Emily 
told  me  that  she  hoped  to  he  soon 
composed  enough  to  examine  the 
papers  left  hy  her  aunt.' 

Miss  Jethro  suddenly  turned  in 
her  chair,  and  looked  at  Doctor 
AUday. 

'Are  you  heginning  to  feel 
interested  1*  the  doctor  asked 
miBchievously. 

She  neither  acknowledged  nor 
denied  it.  '  Go  on ' — ^was  all  she 
said. 

'I  don't  know  how  yen  feel,' 
he  proceeded;  ^  Jam  afraid  of  the 
dis^veries  which  she  may  make ; 
and  I  am  strongly  tempted  to 
sdyise  her  to  leave  the  proposed 
examination  to  her  aunt's  lawyer. 
Is  there  anything  in  your  know- 
ledge of  Miss  Emily's  late  father, 
which  teUs  you  that  I  am  right  V 
'Before  I  reply,'  said  Miss 
Jethro, '  it  may  not  he  amiss  to 
let  the  young  lady  speak  for  her- 
self.' 

'How  is  she  to  do  thati'  the 
doetor  asked. 

Miss  Jethro  pointed  to  the 
wiitmg-table.  *Look  there,'  she 
«id.  *  You  have  not  yet  opened 
Mas  Emily's  letter.' 


CHAPTER  XYn. 

DOCTOR  ALLDAT. 

Absorbid  in  the  effort  to  oyer- 
eome  his  patient's  reserve,  the 
doctor  had  forgotten  Emily's  leih 
te^   He  open^  it  immediately. 
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After  reading  the  first  sentence, 
he  looked  up  with  an  expression 
of  annoyance.  '  She  has  begun 
the  examination  of  the  papers 
already,'  he  said. 

'  Then  I  can  he  of  no  further 
use  to  you,'  Miss  Jethro  rejoined. 
She  made  a  second  attempt  to 
leave  the  room. 

Doctor  AUday  turned  to  the 
next  page  of  the  letter.  '  Stop  1' 
he  cried.  '  She  has  found  some- 
thing— and  }^Qte  it  is.' 

He  held  up  a  small  printed 
handbill,  which  had  been  placed 
between  the  first  and  second  pages. 
'  Suppose  you  look  at  it  V  he  said. 

'  Whether  I  am  interested  in  it 
or  not  Y  Miss  Jethro  asked. 

'  Tou  may  be  interested  in  what 
Miss  Emily  says  about  it  in  her 
letter.' 

'  Do  you  propose  to  show  me 
her  letter? 

*  I  propose  to  read  it  to  you.' 
Miss  Jethro  took  the  handbill 

without  further  objection .    It  was 
expressed  in  these  words : — 

*  Murder.  £  1 00  Reward.— Whereas 
a  murder  was  committed,  on  the  thirtieth 
September,  1877,  at  the  Hand-in-Hand 
Inn,  in  the  village  of  Zeeland,  Hampshire^ 
the  above  reward  will  be  paid  to  anywr- 
son  or  persons  whose  exertions  shall  lead 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  sos- 
pected  murderer.  Name  not  known. 
Supposed  age,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years.  A  well-made  man,  of  small  stature. 
Fair  complexion,  delicate  features,  clear 
blue  eyes.  Hair  light,  and  cut  rather 
short  Clean  shaven,  with  the  exception 
of  narrow  half-whiskers.  Small  white 
well-shaped  hands.  Wears  valuable  rings 
on  the  two  last  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

.  Dressed  neatly  in  a  dark-gr^  tourist's 
suit  Carried  a  knapsack,  as  if  on  a  pe- 
destrian excursion.  Remarkably  good 
voice,  smooth,  full,  and  persuasive.  In- 
gratiating manners.  Apply  to  the  Chief 
Inspector;  Metropolivm  Police  Office^ 
London.' 

Miss  Jethro  laid  aside  the  hand- 
bill without  any  yisible  appearance 
of  agitation.  The  doctor  took  up 
Emily's  letter,  and  read  as  follows : 

*  You  will  be  as  much  relieyed 
as  I  waSy  my  kind  Mend,  when 
you  look  at  the  paper  enclosed. 

T 
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'I  say  No:' 


I  found  it  loose  in  a  blank  book, 
with  cuttings  from  newspapers, 
and  odd  announcements  of  lost 
property,  and  other  curious  things 
(all  huddled  together  between  the 
leaves),  which  my  aunt  no  doubt 
intended  to  set  in  ordw  and  fix 
in  their  proper  places.  She  must 
have  been  blinking  of  her  book, 
poor  soul,  in  her  last  illness. 
Here  is  the  origin  of  those  ''  ^r- 
rible  words"  which  frightened 
stupid  Mrs.  Mosey  I  Is  it  not 
encouraging  to  haye  discovered 
such  a  confirmation^  of  my  opinion 
as  this?  I  feel  a  new  interest 
in  looking  over  the  papers  that 
still  remain  to  be  examined — ' 

Before  he  could  get  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence  Miss  Jethro's  agi- 
tation broke  through  her  reserve. 

*  Do  what  you  proposed  to  do  !* 
she  burst  out  vehemently.  '  Stop 
her  at  once  from  carrying  her  ex- 
amination any  further!  If  she 
hesitates,  insist  on  it !' 

At  last  Doctor  AUday  had 
triumphed !  *  It  has  been  a  long 
time  coming,'  he  remarked,  in  his 
cool  way ;  ^  and  it's  all  the  more 
welcome  on  that  account.  You 
dr^  the  discoveries  she  may 
mafce,  Miss  Jethro,  as  I  do.  And 
y<m  know  what  those  discoveries 
may  be.' 

'  What  I  do  know,  or  don't 
know,  is  of  no  importance,'  she 
answered  sharply. 

*  Excuse  me,  it  is  of  very  serious 
importance.  I  have  no  authority 
over  this  poor  girl — I  am  not  even 
an  old  friend.  You  tell  me  to  in- 
sist. Help  me  to  declare  honestly 
that  I  know  of  circumstances 
which  justify  me ;  and  I  may  insist 
to  some  purpose.' 

Miss  Jethro  lifted  her  veil  for 
the  first  time,  and  eyed  him 
searchingly. 

*  I  believe  I  can  trust  you,'  she 
said.  *  Now  listen  1  The  one  con- 
sideration on  which  I  consent  to 

nfOi  my  lips,  is  consideration  for 


Miss  Emily's  tranquillity.  I^ro- 
mise  me  absolute  secrecy,  on  your 
word  of  honour.' 

He  gave  the  promise. 

'I  want  to  know  one  things, 
first,'  Miss  Jethro  proceeded. 
'Did  she  tell  you — as  she  once 
told  me  —  that  her  father  had 
died  of  heart-complaint )' 

*Yes.' 

'  Did  you  put  any  questLons  to 
herf 

*  1  asked  how  long  ago  it  was.' 

'  And  she  told  you  f 

'She  told  me.' 

'You  wish  to  know,  Doetor 
AUday,  what  discoveries  Miss 
Emily  may  yet  make,  among  her 
aunt's  papers.  Judge  for  your- 
self, when  I  tell  you  that  she  has 
been  deceived  about  her  &tber^s 
death.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  still 
living  1' 

'  I  mean  that  she  has  been  de- 
ceived —  purposely  deceived  — 
about  the  manner  of  his  death.' 

'  Who  was  the  wretch  who  did 

itr 

'You  are  wronging  the  dead, 
sir!  The  truth  can  only  have  been 
concealed  out  of  the  purest  motives 
of  love  and  pity.  I  don't  desire 
to  disguise  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived,  after  what 
I  have  heard  firom  yourself.  The 
person  responsible  must  be  Miss 
Emily's  aunt — and  the  old  servant 
must  have  been  in  her  confidence. 
Eemember !  You  are  bound  in 
honour  not  to  repeat  to  any  liv- 
ing creature  what  I  have  just 
said.' 

The  doctor  followed  Miss 
Jethro  to  the  door.  '  You  have 
not  yet  told  me,'  he  said,  ^how 
her  father  died.' 

'  I  have  no  more  to  tell  you.' 

With  those  words  she  left  him. 

He  rang  for  his  servant.  To 
wait  untU  the  hour  at  which  he 
was  acowtomed  to  go  out,  might 
be  to  leave  Emily's  peaioe  of  nind 
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at  the  meicy  of  an  accident.  '  I 
am  going  to  the  cottage/  he  said. 
'If  anybody  "wants  me,  I  shall  be 
back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

On  the  point  of  leaving  the 
hooae,  he  remembered  that  Emily 
would  probably  expect  him  to 
letnin  the  handbill.  As  he  took 
it  up,  the  first  lines  caught  his 
eye:  he  read  the  date  at  "which 
the  mnrder  had  been  committed, 
for  the  second  time.  On  a  sudden 
the  mddy  colour  left. his  face. 

'Good  God!'  he  cried,  *her 
iather  was  murdered — and  that 
▼Oman  was  concerned  in  it' 

Following  the  impulse  that 
Qiged  bim,  he  secured  the  hand- 
hill  in  his  pocket-book — snatched 
up  the  card  which  his  patient  had 
presented  as  her  introduction — 
and  instantly  left  the  house.  He 
called  the  fiziatcab  that  passed  him, 
and  droTe  to  Miss  Jethro's  lodg- 
ings. 


*  Gone  '—was  the  servant's 
answer  when  he  inquired  for  her. 
He  insisted  on  speaking  to  the 
landlady.  'Hardly  ten  minutes 
have  passed,'  he  said,  *  since  she 
left  my  house.' 

'Hardly  ten  minutes  have 
passed,'  the  landlady  replied,  *  since 
that  message  was  brought  hereby 
a  boy.' 

The  message  had  been  evidently 
wAtten  in  great  haste:  'I  am 
unexpectedly  obbged  to  leave 
London.  A  bank-note  is  enclosed 
in  payment  of  my  debt  to  you. 
I  will  send  for  my  luggage.' 

The  doctor  withdrew. 

*  Unexpectedly  obliged  to  leave 
London,'  he  repeated,  as  he  got 
into  the  cab  again.  '  Her  flight 
condemns  her :  not  a  doubt  of  it 
now. — ^As  fast  as  yon  can !'  he 
shouted  to  the  man;  directing 
him  to  drive  to  Emily's  cottage. 


(2*0  he  continued.) 
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Ohables  Mordaunt,  commonly 
called  the  eccentric  I^rl  of  Petlr- 
borongh,  first  saw  light  in  the 
year  1659.  His  father  had  been 
a  staunch  adherent  to  the  Stuart 
cause  in  its  darkest  days,  had 
plotted  against  the  Commonwealth, 
been  thrown  into  the  Tower,  had 
beenbroughtupon  a  charge  of  trea- 
son  before  the  stern  Cromwell,  and 
had  narrowly  escaped  decapitation 
en  Tower  Hill.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, Charles  II.  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  services  rendered  his 
cause  by  this  loyal  subject,  John 
Mordaunt;  he  therefore  raised 
him  to  the  Peerage,  conferred 
many  favours  on  him,  and  had 
his  eldest  son  Charles,  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  brought 
up  at  Court 

The  lad  was  accordingly  sur- 
irounded  by  a  brilliant  and  licen- 
tious throng  of  courtiers,  who 
<Mted  little  for  religion  aftd  less 
for  morality;  who  treated  the 
world  as  a  veritable  stage  con- 
structed for  their  amusement, 
where  they  were  to  eat,  drink, 
and  make  merry  as  long  as  might 
be.  In  a  short  time  they  con- 
trived to  impart  their  principles 
to  young  Charles  Mordaunt ;  and 
before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  as  good  a  cour- 
tier as  any  of  them  in  all  but 
loyalty.  He  thoroughly  despised 
morality,  was  an  avowed  sceptic, 
and  a  thorough  cynic;  his  cyni- 
-^ism,  indeedicven  reached  Royalty 
itself:  he  began  to  have  doubts 
i»gaxding  the  utility  of  his  kii^; 
~~^d  to  escape  &om  a  Court  whidi 


had  become  abhorrent  to  him,  he 
embarked  in  Admiral  Torrington's 
ship,  then  proceeding  to  join  the 
British  Elect  sent  out  to  the 
Mediterranean  under  Sir  John 
Narborough,  in  order  to  protect 
BritLBh  merchant  ships  &om  Al- 
gerine  corsairs. 

During  an  early  engagement  he 
gave  evidence  of  that  courage 
which  afterwards  rendered  him 
famous ;  three  years  later,  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  submissively  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  England,  and 
Charles  Mordaunt  returned  to  find 
that  by  the  death  of  his  father  he 
had  succeeded  to  his  titles.  To 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  his 
subsequent  active  and  restless  life 
would  be  to  write  the  history  of  a 
period  extending  over  six  reigns. 
Gifted  with  indomitable  energy, 
great  courage,  and  splendid  abili- 
ties, his  achievements  by  land  and 
sea  became  the  wonder  of  the  age. 
He  won  fame  as  a  sailor,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier, 
astonished  the  Senate  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  risked  his  life  in  a 
conspiracy;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  accomplishments  that  in  social 
life  rendered  his  society  a  boon 
were  no  less  remarkable  in  their 
way.  He  was  a  wit  of  the  first 
water,  a  conversationalist  whose 
brilliancy  was  universally  lauded, 
a  poet  of  some  note,  a  corre- 
spondent whose  letters  were  ap- 
preciated for  their  polished  dic- 
tion and  finished  courtesy  in  an 
age  when  correspondence  was  re- 
garded as  an  art^  and  a  gallant 
whose  affairs  of  the  heart  were 
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^aent  and  notable.  Pope  was 
told  by  one  who  bad  known  Lord 
Peterboiougb  wben  be  was  am- 
bassador at  Torin,  tbat  be  some- 
times dictated  to  nine  amanuenses 
at  the  same  moment.  'He  walked 
loond  tbe  room,  and  told  eacb  in 
Mb  tom  wbat  be  was  to  write. 
One,  perbapsy  was  a  letter  to  tbe 
Empeior,  anotber  to  an  old  friend, 
a  third  to  a  mistress,  a  fonrtb  to 
a  statesman,  and  so  on ;  and  yet 
he  carried  so  many  and  so  differ- 
ent connections  in  bis  bead  all  at 
the  same  time.'  Voltaire  spoke  of 
him  as  being  '  one  of  tbe  most 
extiaordinary  men  his  country 
ever  produced,  a  man  who  re- 
sembled in  every  respect  tbose 
heroes  with  wbose  exploits  tbe  in- 
yentlye  imagination  of  tbe  Span- 
iards has  tilled  so  many  romances.' 
In  appearance,  tbis  man  of  mucb 
renown  and  varied  talents  was 
small  and  tbin,  witb  clearly- cut 
prominent  features,  bright  eyes 
and  brown  bair^ — altogether  a  pre- 
possessing face,  which  indicated 
his  quick  and  volatile  tempera- 
ment. To  complete  bis  strange 
character,  be  had  a  reputation  for 
eccentiicity,  and  bis  actions  at 
times  afforded  considerable  amuse- 
ment and  gossip  to  the  whole 
town.  One  day,  it  is  narrated  of 
this  worthy  Earl  tbat,  when  driv- 
ing in  bu  coacb  through  tbe 
Strand,  be  spied  a  well-known 
P^er,  arrayed  in  aU  tbe  glory  of 
a  court  suit,  picking  Ms  way 
*c«»8  tbe  ill-paved  and  muddy 
thorongbfiare  witb  dainty  grace, 
lest  be  should  splash  tbe  immacu- 
late splendour  of  his  white  silk 
Btockingg.  My  lord  was  at  first 
vastly  amused  at  tbe  sight ;  but 
^  amusement  suddenly  gave 
place  to  a  temptation  to  plague 
the  poor  player;  and  be  imme- 
diatdyjtunped  out  of  bis  coach, 
oww  bia  Bword,  and  followed  him. 
™«  Bon  of  Tbespis  bad  never 
before  received  sucb  a  fright.    He 


believed  bis  life  in  danger,  an(P^ 
totally  regardless  of  bis  stockings, 
took  flight,  the  Earl  pursuing  bim 
and  pricking  bis  calves,  as .  be 
splashed,  now  wholly  indifferent 
to  his  magnificence,  through  the 
mud  and  liquid  filth  of  narrow 
alleys  and  dingy  byways.  Wben 
be  was  splashed  from  bead  to  foot, 
the  Earl  gave  up  the  chase,  and, 
gravely  reseating  himself  in  bis- 
coacb,  proceeded  on  bis  way. 

On  anotber  occasion,  while  ridd- 
ing through  the  streets,  be  wa» 
mistaken  by  tbe  mob  for  the 
great  and  parsimonious  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  then  most 
unpopular.  Lord  Peterborough, 
bearing  himself  hooted  at  and 
threatened  with  violence,  guessed 
at  tbe  mistake,  and,  coolly  turn- 
ing bis  horse  towards  tbe  crowd, 
said,  in  bis  most  courteous  man* 
ner, '  Gentlemen,  I  have  two  ways 
of  convincing  you  tbat  I  am  not 
tbe  great  personage  you  take  me 
to  be;  first,  I  have  but  five 
guineas  in  my  pocket;  and  se- 
condly, they  are  at  your  service.* 
He  then  flung  them  amongst  tbe 
mob,  wbose  jeers  and  tbreata 
were  now  turned  to  cbeers  and 
prayers. 

In  1714,  tbe  year  wben  George 
I.  arrived  in  a  kingdom  which 
was  to  be  his  henceforth,  Lord 
Peterborough  returned  to  London 
from  a  diplomatic  mission  abroad* 
He  was  coldly  received  at  Court ; 
but  this  treatment  at  tbe  bands  of 
Eoyalty  little  troubled  bis  philo- 
sophic spirit.  He  retired  to  bis 
viUa  at  Parson's  Green — described^ 
by  Bolingbroke  as  a  bower  *  witb 
shady  wsdks  and  cool  retreats ' — 
and  once  more  sought  tbe  com> 
panionship  of  his  old  Mend8> 
*  little  Mr.  Pope,'  Gay  tbe  poet. 
Sir  Godfrey  KneUer  tbe  cele- 
brated portrait-painter,  Matthew 
Prior,  the  eccentric  Dean  Swift, 
and  other  wits  and  celebrities  of 
tbe  day,  whom  be  gathered  roundt 
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his  hospitable  board,  and  with 
whom  he  delighted  in  interchang- 
ing flaehes  of  wit  and  repartee. 

Swift  waa  always  at  bis  best  in 
the  presence  of  the  Earl,  whose 
eccentricity  almost  equalled  his 
own;  and,  in  return,  Peterborough 
betrayed  an  honest  Mendahip  for 
the  Dean,  which  he  was  ever 
anxious  to  prove.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  his  sudden  returns 
to  London,  the  first  house  Lord 
Peterborough  drove  to  was  that 
of  his  friend  Harley,  afterwards 
Lord  Oxford.  It  was  Saturday 
evening,  and  Harley  was  enter- 
taining some  friends  at  dinner; 
but,  on  hearing  Peterborough's 
name,  he  went  out  to  greet  him, 
and  brought  him  in.  When  the 
Earl  entered,  he  saw  Swift  amongst 
the  guests,  and,  rushing  over  to 
him,  he  embraced  and  kissed  him, 
chiding  him  the  whUe  for  not 
having  written  to  him  more  ftQ- 
quentiiy.  '  4b,'  the  eccentric  Dean 
used  to  say,  when  speaking  of 
his  friend,  'I  love  the  hang-dog 
dearly.' 

To   convince  Peterborough  of 
his  affection,  the  reverend  church- 
man wrote  some  verses  on  his 
friend,  which  he  read  aloud  at 
one   of  those  pleasant  reunions 
at  Parson's  Green,  and  at  which 
none  laughed  so  heartily  as  he 
with  whose  characteristics  they  so 
freely  dealt.     A  few  lines  will 
show  the  style  of  the  poem  : 
*  Mordanto  iiUs  the  tramp  of  fame, 
The  Christian  world  his  deeds  proclaim, 
And  prints  are  crowded  with  his  name. 
In  journeys  he  outrides  the  post, 
Sits  up  till  midnight  witii  his  host, 
Talks  politics  and  gires  the  toast ; 

Knows  every  prince  in  Europe's  face ; 
Flies  like  a  squib  from  place  to  place, 
Atd  travels  not,  but  runs  a  race. 
Mordanto  gaUops  on  alone, 
The  roads  are  with  his  followers  strown, 
Tbia  breaks  a  girth  and  that  a  bone. 
.    A  skeleton  in  outward  figure, 

Hob  meagre  corps,  though  foil  of  vigour, 
Would  halt  behind  him  were  it  biggez. 
So  wonderful  his  expeditionf 
When  you  have  not  the  least  auspioMn, 
He  B  with  you  like  an  appadtioL; 


These  little  dinners  at  the  villa 
in  Parson's  Green,  whero  wine 
and  wit  flowed  and  sparkled, 
were  usually  cooked  by  tlie  !Elarly 
who  took  a  special  pride  in  this 
acquirement,  which  he  considered 
he  had  developed  to  the  rank  of 
a  high  art.  He  had,  during  tlie 
war  in  Spain,  he  said,  been  often 
in  danger  of  death  from  starva- 
tion, and  had  there  learned  the 
preliminaries  of  an  accomplish- 
mmt  not  always  fully  appreciated. 
About  an  hour  before  dinner  he 
would  retire  from  the  company  of 
his  guests,  don  a  white  iinen  suit^ 
cook  his  little  banquet;  then  re- 
turn to  his  friends  in  proper  ap- 
parel, and  dine  with  heartiness 
from  the  dishes  his  hands  had 
prepared.  Here  he  would,  over 
his  wine,  fight  all  his  battles 
o'er  again,  recount  his  expeditions 
and  his  hairbreadth  escapes  by 
flood  and  field  in  a  manner  at 
once  vivid  and  impressive.  Lying 
back  in  his  chair.  Dean  Swift 
would  listen  to  him  with  eager 
attention,  ^d  then  slowly  add, 
in  a  quiet  tone,  *  'Tis  the  rambling- 
est  lying  rogue  on  earth.' 

It  so  happened  that,  a  few 
months  before  Lord  Peterborough's 
return  to  town  in  1714,  a  young 
lady  of  considerable  musical  talent, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Ana- 
stasia  Eobinson,  had  made  her 
appearance  on  the  stage  as  a 
public  singer.  Her  figure,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  the 
day,  was  elegant :  she  was  about 
the  middle  height,  without  much 
pretensions  to  beauty,  yet  comely, ' 
and  possessing  an  air  of  modesty 
which  was  in  those  days  as  rare 
to  one  engaged  in  her  profession 
as  it  was  charming.  Her  father 
was  a  portrait-painter,  who  had  de- 
scended from  a  good  old  family 
in  Leicestershire.  Sh<»:tly  afler 
his  marriage  he  had  .gone  abroad 
to  study  art ;  and  it  was  in  Italy, 
the  land  of  song,  that  his  little 
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daQghter  fiist  gave  proof  of  the 
talent  whieh  was  afterwards  to 
leader  ker  distinguished.  Here, 
too,  she  leeeived  her  first  lessons 
m  singii^,  which,  on  her  father's 
rstuni  to  England,  were  continued 
bj  Dr.  Crof^  then  a  man  of  emi- 
Dfiuce  in  his  pTofoesion,  who  pre- 
dicted great  achievements  for  his 
popiL 

While  she  was  yet  young,  her 
&ther  lost  the  use  of  his  sight,  a 
calamity  that  threatened  his  help- 
less family  with  direst  poverty, 
the  only  chance  of  escape  from 
which  lay  in  utilising  Anastasia's 
talents ;  and,  reluctant  as  he  was 
that  she  should  become  a  member 
of  a  profession  notorious  for  its 
loese  morality,  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  colksent  to  her  public 
i^pearance.  She  therefore  took 
some  finishing  lessons  from  Bo- 
noncini,  then  a  master  of  cele- 
brity, and  soon  made  her  debut 
at  ihe  York  Buildings  concerts, 
where  she  accompanied  herself  on 
the  harpsichord. 

Trom  the  first  her  succefss  was 
SBSUied.  Though  her  voice  lacked 
brilliancy,  it  possessed  a  sweetness 
and  chaim  which  quickly  rendered 
her  a  public  favourite.  Gratified 
by  her  success,  her  father  took  a 
house  in  Qrolden  Square,  then  a 
fiuhionable  district,  and,  receiving 
the  patronage  of  several  tine  ladies, 
he  established  weekly  concerts 
onder  his  roof,  at  which  his  daugh- 
ter sang.  To  these  it  became  the 
fBshion  to  throng;  and  amongst 
those  who  continually  attended 
was  my  Lord  Peterborough.  He 
had  mairied  whilst  young,  but 
had  lost  his  wife  and  his  two  sons 
on  ooB  fatal  day  by  smallpox, 
then  the  scourge  of  the  age ;  and 
ihongh  he  had  since  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  gal- 
laatty,  he  had  never  offered  to 
lam  ODB  of  the  objects  of  his 
devotion  to  the  rank  of  a  peeress. 

Hie  baait  was  now,  however, 


deeply  touched  by  the  quiet  grace 
and  modest  demeanour  of  Ana- 
stasia  Eobinson ;  and  before  long 
the  brilliant  wit,  brave  soldier, 
fiery  politician,  and  eccentric  man 
of  fashion  acknowledged  the  fas- 
cination which  this  young  and 
timid  girl  exercised  over  him. 
She  was  not  without  having  many 
admirers,  amongst  whom  was  Ge- 
neral Hamilton,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, who  was  much  younger 
than  Lord  Peterborough,  and,  as 
the  object  of  his  admiration  soon 
discovered,  a  person  of  much  less 
worth.  In  a  short  time  the  Gene- 
ral avowed  his  love ;  but  hiB  offers 
being  dishonourable,though  advan- 
tageous, were  promptly  declined. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Eobinson  stu- 
died hard  to  advance  herself  in  her 
profession,  made  her  appearance 
on  the  operatic  stage,  became  an 
acknowledged  prima  downa^  and 
earned  an  income  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  a  sum  that  placed 
her  fitmily  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive affluence.  All  this  time  Lord 
Peterborough's  attentions  to  the 
young  girl  continued;  absence 
from  town  and  travel  had  not  the 
eff*ect  of  removing  her  memory 
from  his  mind,  and  about  three 
years  after  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  he  offered  to 
make  her  his  wife.  Though  many 
years  younger  than  the  eccentric 
Earl,  she  confessed  her  love  for 
him,  and  consented  that  their 
marriage  should  be  kept  private 
*  till  a  convenient  time  for  mak- 
ing it  known  should  arrive.'  The 
marriage  was  solemnised  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Oxford,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  the  bride- 
groom's old  friend. 

The  new-made  Countess,  satis- 
fied to  conceal  her  rank  at  her 
husband's  desire,  continued  to  sing 
in  public,  and  often  in  company 
with  other  public  singexs  attended 
his  musical  entertainments,  ndt  as 
the    hostess,  but   as   an   artist 
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ThoBgh  not  residing  under  the 
same  roof  with  him,  Loid  Peter- 
borough's intimacy  with  her  be- 
came observed,  and  soon  became 
a  delightful  morsel  of  scandal  in 
a  scandal-loving  age.  This,  Ana- 
stasia Eobinson,  conscious  of  her 
integrity,  bore  for  the  sake  of  the 
man  she  loved,  until  roused  one 
day  by  an  insult  received  from 
an  Italian  singer  named  Senesino, 
with  whom  she  was  rehearsing  an 
opera.  She  complained  to  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  theatre.  The  infuriated 
peer  rushed  on  the  unhappy  singer, 
who  was  on  the  stage  at  that 
moment,  dragged  him  behind  the 
scenes,  violently  caned  him  as 
long  as  he  was  able,  and  finally 
compelled  him  to  ask  the  lady's 
pardon  on  his  knees. 

The  news  of  this  adventure, 
which  had  so  delicious  a  spice  of 
scandal,  flew  through  the  town 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
scoffed  at  the  peer  whom  that  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  woman  hated; 
and  Lord  Stanhope,  referring  to 
him  as  *  an  old  Don  Quixote,'  was 
summoned  by  him  to  mortal  com- 
bat, which  was  only  prevented  by 
the  worthy  principals  being  placed 
under  arrest.  The  result  of  this 
sensation  was  that  Anastasia  re- 
tired from  the  stage  and  sought 
peace  in  private  life.  Her  father 
being  now  dead,  she  with  her 
mother  moved  to  a  small  cottage 
at  Fulham,  convenient  to  Lord 
Peterborough's  villa  at  Parson's 
Green. 

Though  treating  his  wife,  whom 
he  called  his  *  best  friend,'  with 
due  respect  and  much  affection, 
yet  this  erratic  man  did  not  re- 
strain his  fancy  from  straying  to 
other  members  of  the  fair  sex, 
amongst  whom  was  Mrs.  Howard, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk. 
This  lady's  society  had  been  pur- 
chased &om  her  husband  for  the 


sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
by  Greorge  IL,  who,  tiring  of  lier 
friendship  some  years  afterwards, 
flung  her  aside  as  '  a  deaf^  stupid 
old  woman  who  plagued  him.'  She 
has  been  described  as  '  a  taU  fine 
figure  in  a  green  taffety  dress  set 
off  with  rose-coloured  ribbons,  fair 
hair  and  skin,  a  white  muslin  apron 
trimmed  with  delicate  lace,  ruffles 
of  the  same,  a  white  and  round- 
ed arm,  a  chip  hat  with  flowers 
placed  quite  at  the  back  of  the 
light  hair,  which  leaves  the  white 
broad  forehead   exposed.'     Swift 
said  of  her  she  was  *  an  excellent 
companion  for  men  of  the   best 
accomplishments   who   have    no- 
thing to  ask.'   Lord  Peterborough 
was  one  of  those,  and  a  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them  which 
was  mainly  carried  on  by  letters 
full  of  the  elaborate  courtesy  and 
strewn  with  the  flowery  compli- 
ments which  marked  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  period. 

In   one    of  his   epistles   Lord 
Peterborough  writes  to  Mrs.  How- 
ward,  *  As  I  can  as  well  live  with- 
out meat  and   sleep   as  without 
thinking  of  her  who  has  posses- 
sion of  my  soul ;  so,  to  find  some 
relief  in  never  having  any  conver- 
sation with  this   adored  lady,  I 
have  been  forced  when  alone  to 
make  many  a  dialogue  bettfreen 
her  and  myself. .  . .  Commonly, 
lovers  are  animated  by  the  gay 
look,  the  blooming  cheek,  and  the 
red  lips  of  their  mistress.    Bat, 
Heavens  !  what  do  I  feel  when  I 
see  anguish  and  paleness  invade 
that  charming  face  !     My  soul  is 
in  a  mutiny  against  those  poweis 
that  suffer  it,  and  my  heart  per- 
fectly melts  away  in  tenderness. 
£ut  for  whom  have  I  such  con- 
cern]   For  that  dear  lady  who. 
hardly  thinks  of  me,  or  scarce  re- 
gretteth  she  makes  me  wretched.' 

In  order  to  answer  his  letter 
wiibh  an  elegance  equal  to  hia, 
Mrs.  Howard  summoned  the  poet 
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Gay  to  Iier  aid ;  and  between  them 
tkey  concocted  epistles  whicli  de- 
lighted the  eccentric  and  love- 
stricken  peer.  A  sentence  from 
one  of  these  will  indicate  the 
general  style  of  the  whole.  '  Your 
loidship's  caution,'  writes  Mrs. 
Howard,  'about  not  showing  your 
letter  I  shall  sacredly  observe,  lest 
I  give  any  person  occasion  to  cen- 
snie  your  lordship  of  flattery  and 
myself  of  credulity.' 

From  his  villa  at  Parson's  Green 
Lord  Peterborough  occasionally 
moved  to  Bevis  Mount,  another 
residence  of  his,  which,  though 
small,  was  charmingly  situated. 
Baised  on  an  eminence,  it  over- 
looked the  Southampton  Water 
and  the  picturesque  Itchen  Ferry, 
and  affoTCled  a  glimpse  of  the  dis- 
tant woods  of  Netley  Abbey.  It 
was  here  that  the  Earl  was 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of 
illness,  when  he  at  once  wrote  to 
his  wife,  soliciting  her  to  come 
and  take  up  her  residence  at  Bevis 
Moont,  in  order  that  she  might 
nnrse  him ;  but  this  she,  who  had 
been  always  gentle  and  compla- 
cent, refused  to  do  unless  he  per- 
mitted her  to  wear  her  wedding- 
ring.  For  a  while  he,  with  all 
that  eccentric  obstinacy  which  had 
prevented  ^™  acknowledging  his 
marriage,  refused  to  grant  her  re- 
quest ;  but,  finding  her  firm  in  her 
resolution  of  otherwise  declining 
to  visit  him,  he  agreed  to  her 
condition,  when  she  at  once  came 
and  nursed  him  with  the  greatest 
tenderness.  Under  her  care  he 
soon  recovered,  and  was  once 
more  able  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  old  friends  Pope  and  Swift, 
who  came  from  town  to  stay  with 
him  in  his  retreat  by  the  South- 
ampton Water. 

He  seldom  visited  London,  but 
contented  himself  with  laying  out 
his  gardens,  occasionally  working 
in  his  grounds,  and  overseeing 
some  buildings  which  he  was  add- 


ing to  his  cottage.  '  I  must  give 
you  some  good  news  in  relation 
to  myself^'  he  writes  to  Pope  at 
this  time,  *  because  I  know  you 
wish  me  well  I  am  cured  of 
some  diseases  in  my  old  age  which 
tormented  me  very  much  in  my 
youth.  I  was  possest  with  violent 
and  uneasy  passions,  such  as  a 
peevish  concern  for  truth  and  a 
saucy  love  for  my  country.  When 
a  Christian  priest  preached  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  when  an 
English  judge  determined  against 
Magna  Gharta,  when  the  minister 
acted  against  common  sense,  I 
used  to  fret.  I^ow,  sir,  let  what 
will  happen,  I  keep  myself  in 
temper;  as  I  have  no  flattering 
hopes,  so  I  banish  aU  useless  fears ; 
but  as  to  the  things  of  this  world 
I  find  myself  in  a  condition  be- 
yond expectation.' 

His  health  continued  well  until 
1732,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy- 
third  year ;  then  he  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness 
which  threatened  his  existence. 
Being  all  his  lifetime  a  philosopher, 
he  now  looked  with  calmness  on 
death ;  the  world,  he  saw,  had  be- 
come so  indifferent  to  him  that  he 
could  even  amuse  himself  with 
the  thoughts  of  going  out  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  aU  his  boasted 
carelessness,  he  took  care  to  con- 
sult the  doctors,  and  they  ordered 
him  abroad  as  the  only  means  of 
prolonging  his  life.  He  then  de- 
termined to  go  to  Lisbon,  but  his 
wife  refused  to  accompany  him 
unless  her  position  was  fully  ac- 
knowledged. Even  now  he  hesi- 
tated to  accord  her  this  taMy  act 
of  justice;  but  she  proved  as 
resolute  as  she  had  done  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  at  last  he 
consented  to  do  as  she  desired. 
He  therefore  appointed  a  day  for 
all  his  relatives  to  meet  him  at 
St  James's  Palace,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  his  nephew,  who  was 
tutor  to  Prince  William,  second 
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son  of  Geoige  IL,  who  afterwards 
earned  for  himaelf  the  i^pellation 
of 'BiUy  the  Butcher.' 

Hia  wife  was  amongst  those 
bidden  to  be  present,  but  had  no 
idea  of  the  strange  scene  she  was 
summoned  to  witness.  When  all 
those  whom  he  had  invited  had 
at  last  assembled,  he  addressed 
them  with  much  of  his  old  spirit 
and  all  his  former  eloquence.  He 
commenced  by  describing  a  woman 
of  spotless  puiity ,  gifted  by  Heaven 
with  every  virtue,  of  exemplary  pa- 
tience, of  enduring  affection,  of 
rare  talents  and  high  accomplish- 
ments.. To  such  a  being,  he  said, 
he  owed  his  life ;  she  had  been 
his  blessing  in  health,  his  comfort 
in  sorrow  and  affliction;  and  to 
her  his  heart  had  done  the  justice 
which  his  weak  vanity  had  re- 
fused. He  had  loved  her  with 
true  and  abiding  affection,  and  he 
now  wished,  he  added,  taking 
Ansstasia  by  the  hand,  to  pro- 
claim her  his  beet  friend,  his  law- 
ful wife. 

His  words  deeply  touched  all 
who  were  present,  and  had  such 
an  effect  on  his  wife  that  she 
fainted,  and  was  carried  away  from 
a  scene  which  required  but  this 
last  act  to  render  it  a  veritable 
drama  of  real  life. 

A  short  time  after  this  a  second 
attack  threatened  his  life  once 
more,  and  it  was  necessary  he 
should  undergo  a  painful  opera- 
tion; when  it  was  over  his  old 
friend  Pope  went  to  see  him  for 
the  last  time.  It  was  in  the  dusk 
of  evening  when  the  poet  arrived, 
and  he  found  the  Earl  sitting  on 
a  couch,  entertaining  company  with 
conversation  that  retained  much 
of  its  former  sprightliness.  'When 
the  candles  were  brought  in,'  says 
Pope,  'I  was  amazed  to  see  he 
looked  more  like  a  ghost  than  a 
living  creature.' 

When  they  were  alone  the  dy- 
ing man  spoke  to  him  of  his  aof- 


ferii^is,  and  of  his  hopes  of  beiqg 
able  to  finish  the  gardens  and 
buildings,  that  his  wife  might  be 
able  to  enjoy  them  after  his 
death.  He  went  on  to  say  he 
had  now  done  full  justice  to  her; 
that  he  was  under  obligations  to 
her  beyond  expression ;  and  that 
in  order  to  avoid  all  difficulties 
that  might  otherwise  arise  after 
his  death  he  had  gone  through 
the  marriage  service  with  her  a 
second  time,  as  the  clergyman  who 
fimt  married  them  was  dead ;  he 
now,  he  added,  felt  his  present  state 
as  a  heaven  to  what  was  past. 

In  a  letter  to  Martha  Blount, 
Pope  gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  this  visit  '  I  lay  in  the  next 
room  to  him,'  he'  says,  'where  I 
found  he  was  awake  and  called  for 
help  most  hours  of  the  night,  some- 
times crying  out  for  pain.    In  the 
morning  he  got  up  at  nine,  and 
was  carried  into  his  garden  in  a 
chair;    he    fainted    away    twice 
there.     He  fell  about  twelve  into 
a  violent  pang,  which  made   his 
limbs  all  shake   and    his   teeth 
chatter,  and  for  some  time  he  lay 
as  cold  as  death.    His  woond  was 
dressed  (which  is  done  constantly 
four  times  a  day),  and  he  grew 
gay,  and  sat  at  dinner  with  ten 
people.     After  this  he  irae  again 
in  tonnent  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pang  was 
over  was  carried  into  the  garden 
to   the  workmen,  talked    of   his 
history,  and  declaimed  with  great 
spirit  against  the  meanness  of  the 
present  great  men  and  ministers, 
and  the  decay  of  public  spirit  and 
honour.     It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  much  his  heart  is  above 
his  condition ;  he  is  dying  every 
other  hour,  and  obstinate  to  do 
whatever  he  has  a  mind  to.     He 
has  with  him  day  after  day  not 
only  all  his  relations,  but  ev«ry 
creature  of  the  town  of  South- 
aB4>ton  that  pleases.    He  lies  on 
hia   couch    and    zeeeiv«e    them, 
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thoagh  lie  says  little.  When  hia 
puns  come  he  deaires  them  to 
^nJk  ont,  bnt  invites  them  to  staj 
to  dine  or  sup.  This  man  was 
neyer  bom  to  die  like  other 
men,  any  more  than  to  live  like 
them.' 

When  Pope  took  his  leave  he 
Kceired  from  him  a  watch  which 
the  King  of  Sicily  had  given  Lord 
Peterboiongh,  bearing  the  original 
donoi^Banns  and  insignia.  'You 
^  ba?e  something  to  put  you 


every  day  in  mind  of  me/  said  the 
dying  man.  He  set  sail  for  LishoD, 
accompanied  by  ins  devoted  wife, 
in  August  1723,  and  died  there 
the  following  October.  Lady 
Peterborough  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  took  up  her  residence 
at  Bevis  Mount,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  live  in  seclusion  until 
•  she  reached  <the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-eight.  She  died  retaining 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all 
who  knew  her. 


THE  FLOWER-POT. 

EnglUhed  from  Thiophile  OaiUier, 


Sometimes  a  child  will  find  a  little  grain. 

And,  charmed  with  its  li?e  colours,  run  in  haste 

To  plant  it  in  a  pot  of  porcelain^ 

With  dragons  blue  and  flowers  fantastic  chased. 

He  goes.     The  root  strikes  snakelike  either  side, 
uomes  up  from  earth  a  little  tree  straightway ; 

Daily  its  fibrous  feet  plunge  further  wide. 
Until  the  vessel  shivers,  on  a  day. 

The  child  returns.     He  sees,  all-marvelling, 
The  swordHke  plant  wave  o'er  the  broken  pot. 

He  iain  would  tear  it  up ;  the  strong  stems  cling ; 
He  strives ;  his  fingers  bleed ;  he  moves  it  not. 

Thus  love  has  budded  in  my  wondering  heart. 

I  thought  to  sow  some  spring-flower ;  but  I  see 
An  aloe,  whose  strong  roots  have  wrenched  apart 

The  pot  of  porcelain  painted  wondrously. 

ABTHUB  W.  STMOliS. 
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*  A  PLEASANT  prospect  for  a  fellow 
in  my  position!'  muttered  Mon- 
sieur Anatole  Fitzelier  to  himself, 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  his  tiny 
bachelor's  apartment  in  the  Bue 
Eochechouart,  his  hands  plunged 
deep  in  his  pockets,  and  his  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  anything 
but  contentment —*  a  very  plea- 
sant prospect,  truly  I  Was  ever 
anything  so  unlucky  !  Here  am 
I,  a  poor  devil  of  a  supernumerary 
at  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  with  a 
miserable  salary  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred francs,  and  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  the  remote  contin- 
gency of  inheriting  from  an  uncle 
who  is  as  hale  and  hearty  as  the 
Pont  Neuf.  And  just  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  is  inclined  to 
be  liberal,  and  old  Champfort  has 
all  but  consented  to  my  marnagt 
with  L6onie,  I  must  needs  make 
an  idiot  of  myself  last  night  at 
the  Varietes,  and  get  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  man  I  never  saw 
before  in  my  life  !  "  Jules  Bonni- 
vet,  Eue  Montorgueil,  46,"'  he 
went  on,  glancing  at  a  card  lying 
on  the  table.  '  Something  at  the 
Bourse,  I  suppose.  Anyhow,  he 
deserves  a  lesson  for  his  imper- 
tinence in  taking  my  stall  and 
refusing  to  give  it  up,  and  he 
shall  have  it.  Eleven  o'clock,'  he 
added  impatiently,  after  consult- 
ing his  watch ;  *  Lemonnier  and 
Collin  ought  to  be  back  before 
this,  and  I  should  have  been  at 
the  office  an  hour  ago  !' 

Here  his  soliloquy  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sharp  ring  at  the 
entrance-door,  which  M.  Fitzelier 
hastened  to  open,  and  admitted 
the  gentlemen  in  question. 

*  Well  V  said  he  interrogatively, 


as  they  entered  his  diminutive 
sitting-room ;  '  when  is  it  for — ^to- 
morrow V 

*  Ah,  ouiche  r  replied  M.  Le- 
monnier, the  elder  of  the  two, 
in  a  tone  of  extreme  disgust,  de- 
positing, as  he  spoke,  hia  hat  on 
the  table  and  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair ;  f  that  shows  how  little  you 
know  what  sort  of  a  customer  we 
have  had  to  deal  with.  He  de- 
mands a  week's  delay.' 

*  On  what  grounds  V 
'Simply  because  the  insulted 

party,  having  naturally  the  choice 
of  weapons,  and  the  blow  you 
own  to  have  received  in  the  scuffle 
giving  you  a  perfect  right  to 
choose  swords,  he  pretends  that 
the  chances  are  not  equal,  and 
that  he,  who  never  handled  a 
foil  since  he  was  bom,  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  up  as  an  animated 
target  against  one  of  the  best 
fencers  in  Paris.' 

'Who  ever  heard  of  such  an 
absurdity  I'  angrily  exclaimed 
Fitzelier.  *  You  surely  hayen't 
consented  T 

'What  could  we  dof  inter- 
posed Collin.  'He  won't  fight 
without  it,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  thought  it  better  to 
let  him  have  his  own  way.  Half 
a  dozen  lessons  won't  t^h  him 
much.' 

'  A  nice  mess  you've  made  of 
it !'  growled  Anatole.  '  If  it  once 
gets  about  that  I  am  concerned  in 
a  duel,  I  shall  be  ruined.  They 
won't  stand  that  sort  of  thing  at 
the  office,  and  my  father-in-law 
in  spe  has  a  pious  horror  of  what 
he  calls  ''des  spadassins."  We 
might  have  got  it  quietly  oyer, 
and  no  one  would  he  a  bit  the 
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wiser;  bat  ihe  fellow  is  certaia 
to  blab  before  the  time  comes. 
However,  there's  no  help  for  it 
now.    When  is  it  to  be  V 

'This  day  week,'  said  Lemon- 
nier.  '  To-day  is  the  24th;  so 
that  brings  it  to  the  dlst ;  and 
we  can  settle  the  time  and  place 
by  and  by.  Meanwhile,  in  case 
of  accidents,  you  may  as  well 
keep  yonr  hand  in.' 

'I  intend  to/  grimly  replied 
FitzeUer ;  and  his  seconds  shortly 
after  departed,  leaving  their  prin- 
cipal to  his  meditations. 

That  these  were  none  of  the 
pleasantest  is  not  surprising ;  and 
the  more  he  reflected  on  the  pos- 
sible result  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing's adventure,  the  less  he  liked 
ii  If  the  affair  got  wind,  he 
risked  not  only  the  probability  of 
dismissal  by  his  chief,  but  also 
the  certainty  of  incurring  the  dis- 
.  pleasure  of  M.  Champfort^  whose 
good  opinion  at  this  particular 
JTmctare  it  was  more  than  ever 
important  to  secure.  Trae,  the 
banker  of  the  Eue  de  Provence 
had  of  late  appeared  more  propi- 
tiously inclined  towards  him,  and 
had  even,  if  not  openly  encour- 
aged, at  least  tolerated  his  attach- 
ment to  the  charming  L6onie; 
bat  that  he  was  solely  indebted 
for  this  indulgent  reception  to  the 
old  fiiendship  existing  between 
M.  Champfort  and  his  uncle  Du- 
gird — ^both  natives  of  Soissons,  in 
which  town  the  latter  still  re- 
sided— Anatole  knew  perfectly 
well;  and  suspected,  not  without 
caose,  that  his  presumptive  heir- 
diip  to  hiB  relative's  very  con- 
siderable fortune  tax  outweighed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  financier  any 
personal  merits  of  his  own.  Ais 
for  Mdlle.  L6onie  herself,  the  few 
opportunities  as  yet  allowed  him 
of  ascertaining  ^e  state  of  her 
feelings  satisfied  him  that  her 
affiaetions  were  not  engaged  else- 
^rhoe,  and  that  his  attentiona 


were  evidently  not  disagreeable 
to  her,  which,  on  the  part  of  a 
young  lady  brought  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strictly  conventional 
method  peculiar  to  France,  was 
as  much  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  No  obstacle,  therefore, 
on  her  side  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, in  the  event  of  her  father's 
consent  to  their  union  being  ob- 
tained ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
approval  of  M.  Dagard  (whose 
views  respecting  duelling  entirely 
coincided  with  those  of  his  fellow- 
townsman),  could  only  be  insured 
by  both  being  left  wholly  in  the 
dark  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
jected encounter.  '  I  can  answer 
for  Lemonnier  and  Collin,' thought 
Anatole ;  '  so  all  dependis  on  the 
discretion  of  my  adversary  and 
his  seconds.  If  the  Figaro  or  the 
GauloU  get  an  inkling  of  the 
matter,  I'm  done  for !' 

What  was  M.  Bonnivet  doing 
in  the  mean  time  \  A  glance  at 
his  anxious  and  careworn  face,  as 
he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  con- 
j  ore  up  an  appetite  for  the  sole  d 
la  CoUfert,  and  other  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  a  Parisian  midday 
meal,  at  the  Kestaurant  Gham- 
peaux  half  an  hour  before  the 
opening  of  the  Bourse,  may  pos- 
sibly enlighten  us.  Facing  him  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat 
his  inseparable  ally  Poizard,  who, 
having  discharged  his  duty  as 
thnoiny  was  engaged  in  bisecting 
a  fU^  aux  pommes  with  great  ap- 
parent relish,  only  pausing  now 
and  then  to  address  a  few  dis- 
jointed words  to  his  companion, 
who  had  taken  a  note-book  from 
his  pocket,  and  was  busily  occu- 
pied in  jotting  down  certain  caba- 
listic figures  therein. 

'I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Poizard,' 
observed  tihe  latter,  after  a  final 
survey  of  his  calculations, '  things 
are  beginning  to  look  serious. 
Who  would  have  supposed  the 
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funds  would  have  shot  np  at  such 
a  pace  as  they  did  yesteiday  ?  If 
they  keep  as  high  as  they  are  now 
for  another  week,  there  will  be 
more  than  one  long  face  in  the 
parquet  on  settling-day.' 

'Including  yours,  Tm  afraid,' 
replied  Poizard,  tossing  off  a  bum- 
per of  Macon.  *Tou'ye  gone  in 
rather  heavily  for  the  f&W 

'You  needn't  harp  on  that,' 
grumbled  his  friend  testily;  'I 
shall  get  out  of  it  aQ  right,  I  dare- 
say. Then,  as  if  that  wasn't 
enough,  there's  the  other  affedr  to 
be  attended  to.  Most  unlucky  it 
should  happen  just  now,  when  I 
have  s«  much  on  my  hands  that  I 
hardly  know  which  way  to  turn. 
However,  I've  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  G^techair  for  this 
evening;  he  says  that,  with  a 
week's  practice,  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  hold  my  own  against  any- 
body.' 

'  He'll  have  to  teach  you  all  he 
knows,  then,'  doubtfully  remarked 
Poizard;  'for  they  tell  me  that 
Fitzelier  is  Grisier's  best  pupil. 
Sac-drpapier  P  he  added,  glancing 
at  the  clock,  'five  minutes  to  one ! 
If  you  have  any  orders  to  give 
before  the  Bourse  opens,  we 
haven't  a  moment  to  spare.  Gar- 
fow,  r addition  P 

'  rUk,  m'Heu: 

During  the  next  three  or  four 
days  nothing  occurred  to  justify 
Anatole's  apprehensions.  While 
his  intended  adversary  was  pre- 
sumably absorbed  by  the  twofold 
occupation  of  watching  the  finan- 
cial market  and  profiting  by  the 
lessons  of  M.  Gatechair,  he  him- 
self had  been  sui  prised  by  the 
unexpected  arrival  from  Soissons 
of  his  uncle  Dugard,  who  had 
established  his  temporary  quarters 
at  the  Hotel  Chatham.  The  mo- 
tive of  the  old  gentleman's  visit 
to  Paris  was  the  hope  of  bringing 
to  a  satisfactory  issue  the  union 


between  his  nephew  and  Mdlle. 
Lionie ;  and  in  this,  after  a  long 
conversation  with  the  banker,  he 
so  fax  succeeded  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  Fitzelier's  being  duly  ac- 
knowledged as  his  heir,  the  latter 
was  formally  authorised  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  the  young  lady, 
and,  preceded  by  the  traditional 
bouquet,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
a  daily  interview  with  }na  fiancee 
— Madame  Champfort,  of  cooiae, 
playing  propriety  on  the  occasion. 
So  that,  what'  with  the  assiduous 
prosecution  of  his  courtship,  the 
duties  of  his  office — ^which  he 
naturally  contemplated  abandon- 
ing as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
could — and  now  and  then  a  stolen 
half  hour's  practice  with  M.  Gri- 
sier,  his  time  was  too  fully  em- 
ployed to  admit  of  his  giving 
more  than  a  transient  thought  to 
unpleasant  contingencies,  which, 
after  all,  might  never  arise,  and, 
even  if  they  did,  might  still,  he 
confidently  anticipated,  be  suc- 
cessf ally '  tided  over.' 

The  fifth  day,  however,  was 
destined  to  bring  with  it  a  dis- 
agreeable remiader  of  the  impend- 
ing sword  of  Damocles,  in  the 
shape  of  the  following;  mysteri- 
ously-worded entreJUet  in  an 
evening  paper:  'It  is  rumoured 
that  a  hostile  meeting  will  shortly 
take  place  between  a  gentleman 
connected  with  one  of  our  public 
offices  and  a  well-known  habitue 
of  the  Bourse ;  the  cause  of  quar- 
rel, if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
being  an  altercation  in  a  popular 
and  feishionable  theatre  a  few 
nights  ago.'  This  paragraph^ 
read  aloud  among  other  items  of 
news  by  the  banker  for  the 
amusement  of  his  fiamily  ciicla, 
including  M.  Dugard  and  his 
nephew,  so  horrified  the  lattar 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  m 
keeping  his  countenance  and  lis- 
tening with  assumed  interest  to 
the  unflattering  remarks  bestowed 
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on  the  intending  'belligeients  by 
the  seniors  of  the  party.  While 
M.  Champfort  eloquently  expa- 
tiated on  the  folly  of  daelling, 
and  denounced  the  culpable  in- 
diffeience  of  the  authorities  to  so 
lepiehenaible  a  practice,  Anatde 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  divine 
who  could  possibly  be  the  writer 
of  the  article,  and,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  suspected  everybody 
but  the  real  Simon  Pure.  How 
the  seeiet  ooeed  out  may  be  told 
in  few  woFds.  The  colleague  of 
M.  Poizard,  by  name  Toiuillon, 
over-elated  at  the  prospect  of 
officiating  as  'second'  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  had  impru- 
dently boasted  of  it  in  a  moment 
of  expansion  to  one  of  those  lite- 
tary  jackals  always  on  the  look- 
out for  a  sensational  bit  of  scan- 
dal, without,  however,  carrying 
his  indiscretion  so  faff  as  actually 
to  name  the  principals  concerned. 
Hence  the  comparative  vagueness 
of  the  information  imparted  by 
the  journalist,  which  nevertheless 
appeared  sufficiently  explicit  to 
FitBolier  to  wanrant  his  belief 
that  the  author  of  the  on  c^ 
cooldhave  spoken  more  plainly 
had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  and  to 
impress  him  with  the  uncomfort- 
ahle  conviction  that  the  next 
number  of  the  paper  would  in- 
iaUibly  supply  the  details  still 
wanting  to  render  his  identifica- 
tion complete. 

How  he  passed  the  ensuing 
twenty-four  hours  he  hardly 
knew ;  his  head  was  in.  a  perpetual 
whirl  of  excitement,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  on  that  day  the 
adminiBtration  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes  derived  much  benefit 
from  their  supernumerary's  la- 
bours. 

On  his  return  home  a  note 
from  Lemonnier  informed  him 
that  the  'a&ir'  was  fixed  to 
come  off  early  on  the  following 
morning  in  the  wood  of  Yincennes, 


as  being  more  secure  from  inters 
ruption  than  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  that  he  and  Collin 
would  call  for  him  as  previously 
arranged.  He  had  been  invited 
to  dine,  that  evening  in  the  Bue 
de  Provence,  and,  although  he 
strove  to  appear  at  his  ease  and 
take  part  in  the  conversation, 
was  so  manifestly  out  of  spirits 
that  not  even  the  attractions  of 
Mdlle.  L^nie,  nor  the  unwonted 
gaiety  of  her  &ther,  who  seemed 
in  high  good-humour,  owing  to 
the  continued  rise  of  the  funds, 
could  succeed  in  diverting  his 
thoughts  from  the  one  subject 
that  exclusively  preoccupied  Mm. 
To  his  great  relief  however,  a 
glance  through  the  columns  of 
La  F(Urie  satisfied  him  as  to  the 
absence  of  any  further  allusion 
to  the  coming  event ;  there  was, 
therefore,  still  a  chance  that  the 
publicity  he  so  much  dreaded 
might  even  then  be  avoided,  or 
at  least  d^sned  until  he  could 
devise  some  means  of  successfully 
weathering  the  stonn.  As  he 
slowly  regained  his  solitary  apart- 
ment, after  accompanying  his 
nncle  to  the  hotel,  his  reflections 
became  a  trifle  more  cheerful ;  he 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
own  skill  as  a  swordsman  to  be 
aware  that,  barring  accidents,  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  his 
inexperienced  antagonist,  and 
could  consequently  put  an  end  to 
the  combat  whenever  he  chose, 
either  by  the  simple  process  of 
disarming  his  opponent,  or  by  in- 
flicting on  him  the  slightest  pos- 
sible wound  that  would  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  the  legitimate  inter- 
ference of  the  seconds.  '  I  bear 
the  fellow  no  malice,'  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  prepared  to  indulge 
in  a  few  hours  of  necessary  re- 
pose ;  '  and,  if  truth  were  told,  I 
wouldn't  mind  wagering  that, 
though  the  last  week  hasn't 
tum^  out  a^particularly  pleasant 
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one  for  me,  it  has  been  woise  for 
him!' 

like  most  young  Frenchmen  of 
his  class,  Anatole  was  not,  as  a 
rule,  an  early  riser ;  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  awake 
long  before  dawn,  and  ready  for 
the  fray.  Punctual  as  clockwork, 
he  heiurd  the  steps  of  his  friends 
ascending  the  stairs,  guided  to- 
wards the  half-open  door  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp  placed  in  the 
passage  outside. 

*  Aie  we  in  time  V  he  asked,  as 
they  appeared  within  haiL 

'  Time  to  go  to  bed  again,'  re- 
plied Lemonnier,  entering  briskly, 
while  the  more  sedate  Collin 
leisurely  brought  up  the  rear,  *  if 
you  have  a  fancy  that  way. 
You're  not  wanted  for  anything 
else ;  he  has  bolted !' 

*Who  has  bolted?  inquired 
the  puzzled  Anatole. 

'  JBonnivet,  of  course  I  Look 
here ;'  and  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  pencilled  note,  he  handed  it  to 
his  principal,  who  ran  his  eye 
over  the  subjoined  laconic  mis- 
sive: 

^ImUUe  de  vou8  dhranger, 
Bonnwet  aJUeJ 

'What  can  this  mean?'  he 
said. 

<  All  I  know  is  this,'  answered 
Lemonnier.  '  When  Collin  came 
to  fetch  me  ten  minutes  ago,  it 
had  just  been  left  with  my  por- 
ter, who  had  orders  to  let  me 
have  it  immediately.  One  thing 
is  clear  enough :  the  fellow  has 
shown  us  a  clean  pair  of  heels^ 
and  we  needn't  trouble  ourselves 


further.  So  lei  us  have  some 
coffee  and  a  cigar,  and  we  can 
talk  it  over.' 

An  hour  later,  while  the  tiio 
were  still  engaged  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  solacing  weed,  a 
modest  knock  at  the  door  was 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
concierge  with  a  letter,  bearing 
the  post-mark  of  the  preceding 
evening,  which  Fitzelier,  after 
glancing  at  its  contents,  proceeded 
to  read  aloud,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  companions.     It  ran  thus: 

*  Monsieur, — L^homme  propose, 
et  la  Bourse  dispose.  Circum- 
stances of  an  imperative  nature 
compelling  me  to  absent  myself 
from  Paris,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me,  much  to  my  regret,  to 
have  the  honour  of  keeping  my 
appointment  with  you  to-morrow. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  to  request  you  to  accept  my 
excuses.         Jules  Bonnivbt.' 

'  Poor  devil !'  said  Lemonnier ; 
'  he  has  been  hit  hard  this  month 
— over  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  I  heard  yesterday,  and  not 
a  ohance  of  any  one  ever  seeing  a 
sou  of  them !' 

'Then  there  will  be  no  duel 
after  all,'  sighed  Collin,  who, 
civilian  as  he  was,  professed,  Hke 
the  late  Monsieur  de  Yidil,  to  be 
/riand  de  la  lame.^ 

'  Luckily  for  Anatole,'  remarked 
his  colleague.  '  You  have  had  a 
narrow  escape,  mon  bonJ 

*  Tout  est  bieti  qui  Jmit  bien, 
was  M.  Fitzelier's  reply. 

CHARLES  HERVET. 
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When  the  French  Eepublic  issued 
the  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
religions  orders,  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  was  ex- 
empted from  the  general  ban,  on 
the  plea  that  it  is  a  commercial 
as  well  as  a  religious  community. 
Although  it  is  stated  in  the  Con- 
tinental Bradnhaw  that  the  monks 
have  been  driven  forth  from  their 
ancient  abode,  and  that  the  con- 
vent is  now  deserted,  having  posi- 
tive information  to  the  contrary, 
we  started  from  Lyons  one  bleak 
March  morning  at  early  dawn  on 
a  visit  to  these  famous  recluses. 
The  great  city  lies  sleeping  under 
a  pall  of  sombre  cloud,  not  inno- 
cent of  smoke,  as  we  steam  out 
into  the  flat  dreary  suburbs  that 
He  on  its  southern  side.  After 
the  first  few  miles,  the  light  in 
the  east  gradually  changes,  by 
*  heavenly  alchemy,'  from  lead  to 
gold,  and  the  rising  sun  darts 
its  streamers  through  the  undu- 
lating vapours  that  still  hang 
over  the  Lyonnais  mountains  in 
the  extreme  distance ;  and  as  we  ad- 
vance farther  into  lovely  Dauphind 
the  scene  grows  more  and  more 
picturesque.  There  is  the  quaint 
old  town  of  La  Tour  du  Pin, 
perched  on  its  rocky  eminence, 
overlooking  a  rich  valley  of  corn- 
land  and  vineyard ;  and  soon  we 
obtain  glimpses  of  the  distant 
Alps.  At  Chabons  we  are  5 1 0  m  c  • 
tres— about  1660  feet— above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  here  the 
landscape  displays  every  element 
of  beauty  and  grandeur.  To  the 
north-esst  a  vast  plain,  divided 
and  intersected  by  rows  of  tall 
trees,  the  remotest  points  clearly 
^tinguishable   in   the    pellucid 
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atmosphere  ;  beneath  the  railroad, 
which  winds  along  the  side  of  a 
precipitous  hill,  vine  and  orchard 
clad  slopes  that  descend  into  un- 
dulating valleys  hundreds  of  feet 
beneath,  swelling  on  the  opposite 
side  into  wooded  heights  that  fold 
over  each  other,  and  sink  into 
umbrageous  gorges,  crowned  some- 
times with  an  ancient  ch&teau; 
while  in  the  far  background  the 
great  mountayis  tower  aloft  like 
masses  of  black  and  white  clouds 
suspended  upon  the  horizon. 

We  quit  the  train  at  Voiron — 
that  being  the  nearest  point  on 
the  line  to  our  destination — and 
hire  a  conveyance  tor  the  rest  of 
the  journey.  Behind  a  couple  of 
good  little  horses,  with  jingling 
bells  on  their  collars,  we  quickly 
clear  the  town.  There  is  nothing 
much  to  interest  the  traveller  in 
Voiron ;  it  has  few  antiquities, 
and  few,  if  any,  historical  remini- 
scences connected  with  it;  but 
as  we  ascend  a  long  steep  hill,  its 
cluster  of  houses,  in  which  dwell 
some  sixteen  thousand  people, 
nestling  close  together  in  the  great 
plain,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
snow-capped  mountains  that  half 
encircle  it,  looks  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. Through  the  glowing 
yet  keen  air  we  make  our  way 
past  a  straggling  village,  and 
down  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
until  we  enter  a  grim-looking 
gorge,  enclosed  by  tall  perpendi- 
cular rocks.  After  winding  among 
these  for  a  time,  we  are  again  out 
in  the  open,  traversing  a  level 
road  that  runs  beneath  wooded 
heights  thickly  covered  with  firs 
and  pines,  while  on  the  left  is  a 
stretch  of  flat  meadowland  dotted 
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"with    houpes,    and    enclosed    by 
another  range  of  slopes. 

Our  spirited  little  horses  dash 
along  at  a  rare  p^ce  through  the 
village  of  St.  Laurent-du-Pont, 
the  one  street  of  which  is  filled 
"with  chaffering  peasants — for  it 
is  market-day— until  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road  brings  us  to  the 
entrance  of  "  Le  Desert,"  as  it  is 
called,  and  we  find  ourselves  at 
the  foot  of  an  Alpine  pass,  and  on 
the  banks  of  a  swift  stream  that 
comes  foaming  and  tumbling  and 
raging  through  a  rocky  channel, 
over  great  boulders  and  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees ;  a  little 
higher,  where  a  bridge  crosses, 
there  is  a  fall  of  some  dozen  to 
twenty  feet  that  roars  beneath  the 
little  stone  arch,  and  swirls  and 
eddies  with  a  fury  that  threatens 
the  foundations.  On  the  right 
winds  the  narrow  path  we  have 
to  pursue,  over  which  hang  bare 
impending  rocks  rising  hundreds 
of  feet  into  the  blue  profound; 
while  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  torrent  the  mountain-side  is 
covered  with  tree  rising  above 
tree,  both  evergreen  and  deci- 
duous, and  with  masses  of  fern 
and  moss  and  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion that  leave  no  spot  of  earth 
bare.  Close  by,  nestling  beneath 
a  precipice,  is  the  ancient  four- 
voirie  of  the  convent,  originally 
built  to  accommodate  the  horses, 
vehicles,  and  retinue  of  the  great 
personages  who  made  pilgrimages 
to  the  Chartreuse,  and  also  used 
as  a  storehouse  for  provisions  and 
other  requisites,  which  were  con- 
veyed thence  to  the  monastery 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  as  required. 
This  is  now  the  distillery  in  which 
the  liqueur  that  renders  the  name 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  familiar 
to  millions  who  would  never 
otherwise  hear  of  it  is  made,  the 
prooefs  being  superintended  by 
some  of  the  lay  brethren.  Higher 
up   are   the    ancient   forges   and 


foundries,  all  connected  with  the 
monks,  and  dating  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  where  the 
ore  found  in  the  mountains  is 
melted  and  manufactured. 

After  passing  these,  we  have 
done  with  the  habitations  of  man, 
and  are  alone  with  Kature  in  her 
grandest  and  yet  loveliest  mood. 
The  aspect  of  the  scene  will  very 
differently  impress  the  traveller 
under  different  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. Beneath  a  blue  sunlit  sky 
the  sense  of  the  awful  becomes 
merged  in  the  beautiful,  but  in 
the  gloom  of  a  coming  storm  it 
must  be  terribly  sublime;  then 
the  moss-covered  rocks,  now  gild- 
ed by  the  sunlight,  the  shadowy 
and  fairy-like  nooks,  and  the 
bright  green  trees  will  wear  a 
sombre  look;  the  deep  valley, 
down  which  we  glance  from  one 
of  the  bridges  that  span  its  pre- 
cipitous sides  over  the  tops  of 
giant  pines,  through  delicate  tra- 
ceries, of  quivering  leaves  and 
teeming  vegetation  that  hide  the 
streams  rushing  on  hundreds  of 
feet  below,  will  be  a  gloomy  and 
fathomless  gulf,  obscured  by  va- 
pours, through  which  will  be 
heard  the  muffled  roar  of  the 
invisible  waters ;  while  the  snow- 
covered  heights  on  the  opposite 
side,  that  seem  to  have  been  carved 
by  Titans  into  the  semblance  of 
fretted  and  pillared  turrets,  will 
loom  grim  and  ghastly  through 
rolling  mists. 

After  a  while  we  leave  spring 
behind,  and  enter  the  regions  of 
an  almost  perpetual  winter.  The 
ground  is  now  glassy  with  ice, 
half  melted  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun;  snow  flecks  the  hardy  mosses, 
clings  to  the  trees,  encrusts  ihe 
bare  rocks,  and  the  air  is  pierc- 
ingly cold.  Suddenly  we  emerge 
from  the  narrow  pass  into  a  wide 
clearing  of  still -rising  ground,  an 
amphitheatre  of  pine-covered  hills 
and  huge  mountains,  snow-dad 
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horn  Bummit  to  base,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  large  gray  building 
with  conical  turrets;  this  is  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  A  stillness 
60  intense,  a  calm  so  profound, 
can  only  be  realised  by  those  who 
have  known  such  mountain  soli- 
tudes. The  woods  are  voiceless ; 
not  a  leaf  stirs ;  the  dark  green 
trees  seem  but  petrifactions ;  only 
the  jingling  bells  of  our  horses 
agitate  the  soundless  air.  Nature, 
wrapped  in  her  frozen  robes  of 
white  and  green,  is  dumb,  lifeless, 
awful,  brooding  Sphinx  like  over 
her  own  eternal  mysteries. 

Leaving  our  driver  and  his 
conveyance  at  a  gateway  which 
leads  to  the  offices  and  stables, 
we  pursue  our  way  on  foot  up  a 
Bteep  ascent  slippery  with  ice,  and, 
taming  a  corner,  find  ourselves  at 
the  principal  entrance.  Opposite 
to  this,  but  some  little  distance 
off,  is  another  building ;  thi?,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  is  inha- 
bited by  a  religious  sisterhood 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gre- 
noble, and  affords  hospitality  to 
such  ladies  as  visit  the  locality. 
Palling  the  iron  bell-handle  that 
hangs  beside  the  great  gate,  our 
summons  is  answered  by  a  monk 
iu  a  brown  frock,  who,  bowing 
low,  but  asking  no  question — for 
it  is  open  house  to  all  travellers-^ 
conducts  us  into  a  courtyard  or 
quadrangle  enclosed  by  high  som- 
bre walls  pierced  by  two  stories 
of  deep-set  stone-framed  windows. 
Pollowing  him  across  the  white 
muffled  stones,  we  pass  beneath 
an  archway,  through  a  small  room, 
and  thence  into  the  refectory. 
The  latter  is  a  spacious,  oblong, 
low-ceiled  apartment,  with  a  row 
of  windows  on  one  side.  The 
▼ails  are  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures of  the  locality,  and  others 
|ipon  religious  subjects ;  the  floor 
i«  sanded ;  and  there  are  several 
bare  wooden  tables  laid  with 
hiiYea,  forks,  wooden  spoons,  and 


glasses,  and  scattered  about  is  a 
number  of  wooden  chairs.  The 
room  is  heated  by  a  large  stove  in 
the  centre.  Here  we  are  heartily 
welcomed  by  a  genial  rubicund-* 
faced  brother,  who  seems  to  be 
the  clerk  of  the  kitchen.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cele- 
brate the  rites  of  hospitality.  He 
will  hear  nothing  until  we  have 
dined ;  and,  as  a  great  many  hours 
have  elapsed  since  we  broke  our 
fast,  we  are  by  no  means  loth  to 
go  through  that  ceremony.  A 
very  pleasant  bright  young  lellow, 
in  secular  costume  of  trousers, 
waistcoat,  and  shirt -sleeves,  is 
ordered  to  wait  upon  us.  As  an 
^  appetiser,  he  begins  by  presenting 
us  with  a  glass  of  the  famous 
liqueur,  the  delicious  and  soothing 
flavour  of  which  we  find  very 
grateful  and  exhilarating.  Enough 
food  is  then  tpread  upon  the  bare 
table  to  satisfy  three  or  four  starv- 
ing navvies — a  large  basin  of  pot- 
tage or  stew,  composed  of  bread 
and  vegetables ;  a  dish  of  peculiar- 
looking  meat,  which,  finding  it 
neither  inviting  to  the  eye  or 
nose,  we  eschew ;  a  giant  omelette 
beautifully  cooked ;  a  large  piece 
of  Grny^re  cheese,  abundance  of 
sweet  butter,  a  huge  loaf,  a  bowl 
of  salad;  a  dessert  of  apples, 
figs,  and  dried  plums;  and  a 
large  bottle  of  good  rough  wine. 
While  we  are  discussing  these 
substantial  dishes,  several  people 
pass  in  and  out — a  bulbous-nosed 
cure  from  Grenoble,  two  or  three 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood, 
several /r^rM  of  the  convent — all 
of  whom  chat  together  with  a 
cheerfulness  not  at  all  suggestive 
of  asceticism. 

But  just  as  we  have  finished 
our  meal  there  enters  a  spare 
figure  clad  in  the  white  woollen 
dress  of  a  pere.  The  colourless 
face  pitted  with  smallpox,  the 
hollow  cheeks,  sunken  eyes,  and 
bloodless    lips    bear  witness    to 
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rigid  fasts  and  mortification  of 
the  flesh;  the  ball  of  one  eye 
has  been  pierced,  and  is  sightless ; 
and  this  accident  gives  an  aspect 
almost  of  repolsiveness  to  the 
face.  He  is  unmistakably  a  man 
of  breeding,  and  there  is  something 
in  his  air  which  impresses  one 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  a  man 
with  a  story  as  well.  We  after- 
wards learned  that  he  had  been  a 
general  in  the  Russian  army,  and 
had  lost  his  sight  in  the  Crimean 
War.  As  he  speaks  English 
fluently,  he  has,  in  compliment 
to  us,  been  summoned  from  his 
cell  to  be.  our  cicerone.  Having 
exchanged  greetings,  we  follow 
him  along  a  dimly-lit  stone  pass- 
age into  the  great  cloister.  This  ' 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  con- 
vent, being  about  seven  hundred 
feet  in  length,  which  is  longer 
than  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home, 
and  it  is  lighted  by  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  windows.  Looking 
from  end  to  end,  the  further 
extremity  seems  scarcely  lofty 
enough  for  a  child  to  pass  beneath 
its  round  arch;  some  portions 
are  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  century.  Another  clois- 
ter of  the  same  length  runs  paral- 
lel with  this,  but  is  much  more 
modem. 

Seven  different  buildings  have 
occupied  the  site  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  one  in 
1 686.  The  earliest  dated  back  to 
the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
raised  by  the  founder  of  the 
order,  St.  Bruno.  This  famous 
Catholic  saint,  a  man  of  splendid 
talents,  had  risen  to  a  high  eccle- 
siastical dignity  in  the  Bishopric 
of  Rheims,  when  one  day,  so  runs 
the  legend,  as  he  and  two  friends 
were  discoursing  together  upon 
the  false  pleasures  and  perish- 
able riches  of  earth  and  the  de- 
lights of  the  eternal  glory,  pos- 
sessed by  a  sudden  ecstasy,  they 
vowed  to    renounce    the  world. 


seek  some  solitude  free  from  the 
haunts  of  man,  and  give  up  their 
lives  wholly  to  the  worship  of 
Grod.  Several  years  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  they  could  put  these 
resolves  into  execution;  then, 
after  many  wanderings,  they  at 
length  settled  down  in  the  then 
almost  inaccessible  desert  of  the 
Chartreuse.*  In  that  age  of  re- 
ligious fervour,  many  were  eager 
to  follow  and  to  emulate  their 
example ;  the  fame  of  a  brother- 
hood that  in  austerity  far  outdid 
all  others  spread  throughout  the 
Catholic  world ;  and  many  years 
did  not  elapse  before  similar  con- 
vents were  established  all  over 
Europe,  England  included. 

In  the  course  of  the  many  cen- 
turies that  have  elapsed  since  St 
Bruno  set  up  his  'everlasting 
rest '  in  these  wild  solitudes,  the 
Chartreusians  have  experienced 
many  viciesitudes  by  lire  and 
sword  and  revolution.  In  1132, 
soon  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
the  first  monastery  was  destroyed 
by  an  avalanche,  beneath  wluch 
seven  of  the  twelve  monks  who 
then  inhabited  it  were  buried. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Bruno,  which 
still  stands  upon  the  original  spot, 
though  it  has  been  frequently  re- 
stored, was  alone  spared.  Another 
convent  was  immediately  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
Among  the  recluses  who  resided 
in  this  was  our  own  Hugh  of 
Lincoln ;  and  tradition  still  points 
to  a  cell  in  the  grand  cloister, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  he  once  in- 
habited. In  1317  this  second 
building,  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  servants  of  a  grand  seigneur, 
took  fire,  and,  being  chiefly  of 
wood,  was  soon  reduced  to  a^es. 
The  cells  and  the  principal  por- 
tions of  the  third  building  were 
constructed  of  stone ;  but  in  1371 
it   was    destroyed  by   a    similar 

*  So  called  from  the  village  of  St. 
Pierre  de  Chartreuse. 
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catastrophe.  This  time  suhscrip- 
tions  for  its  leerection  poured  in 
from  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
vhile  Chartreusians  were  des- 
patched to  England,  France,  Ger- 
nianj,  and  Italy  to  collect  contri- 
butions. In  1473  this  third 
building  hecame  a  prey  to  the 
^68.  In  1562  the  Baron  des 
Ardrets,  having  joined  the  Hu- 
guenotsy  marched  upon  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  and  pillaged  and 
burned  it  Fortunately,  the  monks 
had  received  warning  of  this  ad- 
vance in  time  to  fly,  carrying  with 
them  a  few  treasures ;  but  price- 
leas  Mss.,  valuable  books,  the 
archives  of  the  monastery,  and  all 
the  furniture  were  cast  into  the 
flames  by  the  ruthless  soldiery. 
Again  the  convent  was  recon- 
strncted;  and  a  fourth  time,  in 
1592,  it  fell  beneath  its  old 
enemy.  The  sixth  building  labted 
eighty-four  years,  when  it  was 
overtaken  by  the  same  fatality 
that  had  attended  its  Ave  pre- 
decessore.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  fires;  the  seventh  building, 
vrhich,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
^atesback  to  1686,  still  stands, 
^ttt,  diiriug  the  great  Revolution, 
^be  Chartreusians  suffered  in  com- 
Dion  with  the  other  religious 
orders  of  France;  they  were  driven 
^rom  their  cells,  many  thrown  into 
pnson,  the  building  was  sacked 
^^  defiled  by  the  fans  culottes, 
and  everything  belonging  thereto 
stolen  or  destroyed.  It  was  not 
^J^til  1816  that  the  monks  were 
P^nnitted  to  return  to  their  old 
oome.  From  that  time  they 
have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  lives;  but  the  general  feeling 
°J  insecurity  which  pervades  every 
?^^  of  the  nation  is  equally  felt 
"?*»  for  any  day  they  may  re- 
pve  a  notification  that  the  privi- 
1^8®  has  been  rescinded,  and  that 
^y  must  go  forth  from  their 
^^cienthome. 
Opening  upon  the  cloisters  are 


thirty-six  low-browed  doors,  each 
marked  with  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet; these  are  the  entrances  to 
the  compartments  allotted  to  each 
recluse.  All  are  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  same  plan.  Upon 
the  ground -floor  is  a  coll  divided 
into  two  divisions :  the  first  half 
is  filled  with  blocks  of  wood, 
which  the  inhabitant  has  to  chop 
for  his  use;  the  second  half,  in 
the  one  we  saw,  was  a  tiny  car- 
penter's shop,  with  a  lathe,  where 
the  father  might  at  times  amuse 
himself.  Beyond  is  a  little  garden, 
closed  in  by  high  walls — it  was 
several  feet  deep  in  snow  when 
we  were  there — in  which  he  may 
breathe  the  fresh  air.  Mounting 
a  short  flight  of  stairs,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  cell  which  is 
divided  into  an  oratory,  a  sitting- 
room,,  and  a  bed-chamber ;  a 
crucifix,  an  altar,  one  chair,  a  few 
books  and  pictures,  a  kind  of 
cupboard  bed,  stuffed  with  straw 
and  covered  with  coarse  rugs,  a 
wooden  spoon  and  fork,  and  a 
little  salt,  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire contents.  When  the  recluse  re- 
quires food  he  drops  a  note,  with 
the  letter  of  his  cell,  into  the 
little  grating  that  opens  beside 
each  door,  and  there,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  he  will  find  what  he 
has  demanded.  Between  this 
utter  solitude,  where  no  sounds; 
save  those  of  the  elements,  can 
penetrate,  and  the  scarcely  less 
lonely  chapel,  the  Ghartreusian 
passes  his  existence,  in  almost 
perpetual  silence.  *  If  two  fathers 
meet,  they  bow,  but  exchange  no 
word. 

My  conductor  considered  their 
rule  to  be  more  severe  than  even 
that  of  La  Trappe,  in  which, 
although  under  the  obligation  of 
silence,  the  monks  are  permitted 
to  work  together,  while  that  of 
the  Chartreuse  denies  even  si- 
lent companionship.  On  Sundays 
the     fathers    are    permitted     to 
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dine  together  in  their  refectory,  a 
Gothic  apartment  with  an  arched 
wooden  roof  and  two  tables,  which 
extend  from  end  to  end  on  either 
side ;  while  they  eat,  one  reads  or 
chants,  but  no  conversation  is 
permitted. 

The  Chartreusian  day  com- 
mences at  six  A.M. ;  from  that 
hour  until  ten  he  is  engaged  in 
various  devotional  exercises;  be- 
tween ten  and.  eleven  he  takes 
the  first  of  his  two  daily  meals. 
His  diet  is  of  the  most  meagre ; 
neither  meat  nor  wine  ever  forms 
any  part  of  it  When  one  of  the 
Popes  desired  to  relax  their  rule 
in  favour  of  the  sick,  the  whole 
community  rebelled  against  the 
proposition,  which  had,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  abandoned,  and  has 
never  since  been  revived.  After 
breakfast^  and  until  half-past  two. 
the  father  occupies  himself  in  work 
or  recreation  of  some  kind,  cutting 
wood  for  his  stove,  working  in 
his  tiny  garden,  moulding  a  ligure 
of  a  saint,  or  in  reading.  At  a 
quarter  to  three  he  goes  to  ves- 
pers; this-^office  lasts  one  hour 
and  a  half,  after  which  he  sups ; 
at  five  he  is  summoned  to  com- 
pline;  five  hours  afterwards  the 
first  matin  bell  is  sounded ;  be* 
tween  this  and  the  second  bell 
there  is  an  interval  of  one  hour, 
which  is  called  the  watches.  This 
is  employed  in  reciting  the  oflSces 
of  the  holy  Virgin,  praying  for 
the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Places — 
a  remnant  of  the  Crusade  times, 
in  which  the  order  was  first 
founded — and  to  mental  orisons. 
When  the  bell  again  sounds  all 
quit  their  cells,  and  once  more 
repair  to  the  church. 

The  church  is  divided  into  two 
parts— the  first,  which  is  called' 
the  sanciitaire,  or  altar,  is  set 
apart  for  the  phes^  to  each  of 
which  is  assigned  a  separate  stall 
— 'for  they  must  even  pray  alone ; 
all  behind   the  altar  is  for  the 


fthres.  The  liturgy  is  of  great 
antiquity,  going  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
chiefly  consists  of  a  low,  long,  un- 
accompanied, monotonous  chant. 
For  the  midnight  ofl&ce  pul- 
pits are  raised,  upon  each  of 
which  is  placed  an  enormous  folio 
antiphonaire ;  above  this  is  a 
taper  enclosed  in  a  lantern,  that 
sheds  a  light  upon  the  book,  but 
leaves  all  around  it  in  shadow ; 
at  certain  parts  of  the  ritual  the 
lights  are  extinguished. 

Standing  upon  Hhe  tribune,' 
a  small  gallery,  the  only  part  of 
the  sacred  edifice  upon  which  the 
secular  foot  is  permitted  to  tread, 
we  conjured  up  a  picture  of  the 
weird  solemnity  of  this  midnight 
Mass.  We  could  see  the  patches 
of  soft  light  cast  upon  the  open 
books,  and  through  the  deep 
shadows  altar,  and  columns,  and 
roof,  and  stalls  loomed  dimly  as  in 
a  misty  until  they  faded  into  gulf- 
like darkness.  How  awful  is  this 
stillness,  until  the  deep  notes  of 
the  vesper  bell  throb  through 
the  lifeless  air  1  A  moment  more, 
and  there  is  a  distant  sound  of 
footsteps,  that  grows  and  grows, 
and  draws  nearer  and  nearer; 
invisible  beings  people  the  black 
profound  behind  the  altar,  and 
mufiQed  figures,  in  spectral  white, 
move  across  the  shadows  of  the 
foreground,  glide  into  dim  circles, 
and,  falling  upon  their  knees, 
become  motionless,  as  though 
carved  in  stone.  Was  it  a  proces- 
sion of  ghosts,  or  have  the  carved 
effigies  descended  from  their  pedes- 
tals ?  Again  there  is  a  deep  hash, 
upon  which,  in  another  moment, 
rises  that  strange  solemn  chant, 
swelling  and  falling,  reverberating 
against  the  vaulted  roof,  passing 
beyond  the  walls,  and  echoing 
like  spirit  voices  among  the  black 
woods  and  the  white  mountains, 
mingling,  maybe,  with  the  rear 
of  the  wind,  the  dash  of  the  rain. 
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and  the  roll  of  the  thunder. 
Suddenly  all  is  darkness,  and  out 
of  the  ahyss  those  deep  wailing 
sapplicatious  float  like  the  cries 
of  disembodied  souls. 

This  office  lasts  from  two  to 
three  hours.  It  is  about  two 
o'clock  when  the  monks  reenter 
their  cells ;  where,  before  seeking 
their  hard  beds,  they  recite  cer- 
tam  prayers.  This  leaves  them 
hut  little  time  for  sleep  before  the 
matin  bell  rings  at  Ave  or  six  to 
again  summon  them  to  worship. 

From  the  church  we  parsed  on 
to  the  library :  a  line  Gothic  apart- 
ment containing  about  six  thousand 
volumes,  but  all  collected  during 
the  present  century,  the  ancient 
hooks  and  m.ss.  having  been  de- 
stroyed, as  we  have  before  inti- 
mated, in  the  many  fires,  and 
above  all  by  the  revolutionists. 
Although  mainly  consisting  of 
theological  works,  such  classics  as 
Plato,  Seneca,  Aristotle  are  repre- 
sented upon  its  shelves.  The 
monks  are  permitted  the  use  of 
the  books,  but  only  in  their  own 
cells ;  no  one  reads  in  the  library. 

After  viewing  the  chapter-house 
—a  lofty  apartment  decorated  with 
a  copy  of  Lesueur's  famous  series 
of  pictures  delineating  the  life  of 
I  St.  Bruno,  the  originals  of  which 
are  in  the  Louvre — we  again  de- 
scended to  the  cloisters,  and  our 
guide  led  the  way  to  the  last 
Bcene  of  all,  the  cemetery.  It 
occupies  but  a  small  space  of 
ground,  and  is  covered  with 
wooden  crosses,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  of  stone  to  mark  the 
graves  of  the  superiors.  No  cof- 
fin encloses  the  wasted  remains 
of  the  Chartreusians ;  they  are 
simply  laid  upon  a  bier  and  con- 
signed to  their  Mother  Earth.  No 
more  melancholy  and  desolate  spot 
could  be  conceived  than  this  snow- 
covered  patch  of  ground  enclosed 
between  four  high  walls.  Of  the 
average  age  of  these  monks  we 


could  obtain  no  information ;  but 
some  curious  instances  of  longevity 
have  occurred  among  ihem,  though 
these  chiefly  belong  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  1635  one  was  said  to 
have  attained  his  hundredth  year, 
after  having  been  an.  inmate  of 
the  monastery  seven ty-nine  year8. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  obli- 
gations of  so  rigorous  an  order 
should  be  taken  only  after  long 
deliberation,  and  a  full  under^ 
standing  of  their  meaning;  so 
there  is  a  preparatory  probation  of 
twelve  months  before  the  candi- 
date ^  admitted  even  to  the  no- 
vitiate; and  it  is  only  after 
another  four  years  that  the  solemn 
profession,  which  renders  his  vow 
irrevocable,  can  be  made. 

The  costume  of  the  Chartreu- 
sian  resembles  in  form  the  tunica 
talaris  of  the  Komans,  while  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made  is 
much  the  same  as  that  worn  by 
the  peasants  of  Savoy  when  St. 
Bruno  flrst  settled  among  them. 
It  consists  of  a  long  robe  of  white 
woollen,  confined  at  the  waist  by 
a  black  leathern  belt^from  which 
depends  a  largo  chaplet.  Above 
this  tunic  is  the  scapulary,  which 
is  joined  together  a  little  below 
the  arms  by  a  band  ;  a  cowl,  the 
ancient  headdress  of  the  Gauls, 
completes  the  dre^s.  The  freres 
superintend  the  mundane  af- 
fairs of  th%  convent,  receive  the 
guests,  and  transact  whatever  busi- 
ness there  may  be  with  the  out- 
ward world ;  consequently,  the 
rules  under  which  they  live  are 
not  nearly  so  rigorous;  and  any 
time  during  the  first  eleven  years 
of  his  profession  any  one  of  them 
is  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  The 
dress  resembles  that  of  the  peres^ 
save  that  it  is  brown  instead  of 
white,  and  the/rc'^rc  wears  a  beard, 
while  the  others  are  closely  shaven. 
The  head  of  the  convent,  the 
Reverend  Pere,  is  elected  by  the 
monks  only  over  whom  he  is  to 
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preside.  Previous  to  the  election 
the  Chartreusians  fast  for  three 
days,  and  pray  to  God  to  direct 
them  in  tlieir  choice.  The  elec- 
tion is  superintended  by  two 
priors  from  other  monasteries, 
who  examine  the  votes,  which, 
unsigned,  are  deposited  in  an  urn, 
and  declare  the  election.  The 
Eeverend  Pere  takes  the  title  of 
prior,  and  is  in  no  way  distin- 
guished in  costume  or  otherwise 
from  the  rest  of  the  fathers ;  his 
stall  in  the  church  is  no  different ; 
in  the  refectory  he  has  a  separate 
table,  but  he  is  served  with  the 
same  viands  and  upon  the  same 
wooden  platters;  and  should 
princes  and  prelates  sit  at  his 
table,  they  would  be  served  in 
the  same  simple  fashion,  as  the 
convent  has  neither  silver  nor 
porcelain  nor  fine  linen.  Never- 
theless, the  most  profound  rever- 
ence is  paid  to  the  superior ;  the 
monks  never  pass  him  without  a 
respectful  salutation;  and  when 
they  approach  to  address  him  they 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  scapulary. 
His  power  within  the  convent  is 
absolute,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
against  his  decrees.  Under  the 
prior  is  the  Ft^re  Prontreur,  who 
directs  the  temporal  affairs,  and, 
assisted  by  subordinate  officers, 
superintends  all  the  commercial 
transactions  connected  with  the 
sale  of  the  liqueur.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  this  white- 
robed  tonsured  figure  seated  in  a 
little  room  fitted  up  like  a  modern 
office,  with  desk  and  pigeon-holes, 
and  account-books  and  little  files, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
countiog-house.  It  was  the  one 
jarring  element  in  the  whole 
building. 

Political  economists,  who  would 
reduce  all  human  life  to  a  book  of 
arithmetic,  revolutionists  and  ico- 
noclasts, pioneers  of  the  new  bar- 
barism which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm all  intellectual  civilisation 


as  utterly  as  ever  did  the  Goths 
and  the  Huns,  may  advocate  the 
suppression  of  all  such  societies 
as  that  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse ; 
but  surely  in  this  over-busy  world 
— in  which,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
the  political  economists  them- 
selves, the  production  has  become 
so  far  in  excess  of  the  demand — 
there  is  room  for  a  few  score  soli- 
taires to  waste  their  lives  in.  If 
they  do  no  good  from  a  matter- 
of-fact  point  of  view,  they  do  no 
harm,  and  they  represent  a  phase 
of  old-world  life  that  we  should 
be  loth  to  lose  altogether.  Hope- 
lessly unimaginative  and  common- 
place must  be  the  man  who  can 
visit  the  Chartreuse  without  being 
impressed  by  what  he  has  seen, 
quite  apart  from  the  magnificent 
scenery  and  surroundings.  For  a 
time  he  has  gone  back  centuries, 
and  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
amidst  customs,  costumes,  and 
people  who,  while  the  world  has 
been  in  perpetual  change,  have 
remained  as  immutable  as  the 
mountains  and  the  forests  among 
which  they  exist.  And  these  are 
not  the  typical  lazy  and  luxurious 
monks  whose  tyranny  and  vices 
brought  about  the  Beformation; 
they  may  in  their  secret  hearts  be 
gross,  petty,  narrow-minded  crea- 
tures— mere  living  formulas,  me- 
chanical worshippers,  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  lofty  ideal  they 
aim  at ;  but  these  men — most  of 
whom,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  been  reared  in  luxury — by 
their  own  free  choice,  live  a  life 
of  privation,  cut  off  from  every 
solace  that  renders  existence  not 
only  pleasant,  but  endurable — a 
life  that  the  poorest  wretch  in  our 
great  towns  would  shrink  from. 
If  there  be  merit  in  subjugating 
the  passions  and  appetites  of  the 
body — and  such  has  been  recog- 
nised by  all  creeds  and  all  philo- 
sophers in  all  ages — surely  some 
honour  is  due  to  these  ascetics. 
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Again,  there  shoiild  plead  for 
them  the  old  spirit  of  hospitality; 
and  how  many  boasted  modern 
lefonns  might  be  advantageously 
exchanged  for  a  revival  of  that/ 
There  IB  something  infinitely  plea> 
sant  in  that  warm  eager  greeting 
vith  which  yon,  an  entire  stranger, 
will  be  received  within  those  walls 
—the  plentiful  board  which  is  not 
tariffed,  the  neat  chamber  which 
ia  placed  at  your  disposal  at  not 
so  much  a  night.  Truly,  you  are 
expected  to  make  a  donation  on 
leaving  the  convent;  but  the 
amount  is  left  to  your  generosity 
and  your  means,  and  there  is 
something  pleasant  in  such  volun- 
tary payments. 

The  light  of  the  declining  sun 
was  trandbrming  the  great  moun- 
tain to  a  mass  of  molten  silver, 
though  twilight  had  already  fallen 
upon  the  pine  woods  opposite. 


when  we  again  mounted  our  car. 
On  our  way  down  into  the  dark- 
ening valley  we  occasionally  met 
groups  of  peasants  toiling  up  the 
steep  ascent,  returning  home  from 
market,  leading  a  cow  or  a  horse, 
and  laden  with  bundles  and  pur- 
chases. Solemn  and  awe-inspiring 
looked  the  fantastic  rocks,  the 
deep  precipices,  and  shadowy 
abysses  in  the  closing  light ;  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  foun- 
deries  and  fourvoins,  the  dove's 
twilight  had  darkened  into  the 
raven's.  The  trees  were  lost  in 
gloom,  the  beetling  crags  were 
black  and  formless,  and  the  foaming 
torrent  above  gleamed  with  start- 
ling distinctness  out  of  its  dim 
surroundings.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  we  were  out  of  Hhe 
Desert,'  in  the  open,  beneath  the 
dark-blue  starlit  sky,  on  our  way 
back  to  Voiron. 

H.  BARTON  BAKER. 
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A  LONELY  violet  in  a  wilderness. 
That  yearns  to  spread  its  fragrant  loveliness, 
And  charm  rank  weeds  to  tender  sympathy. 
But  panting  dies  unheard  in  one  long  sigh. 

A  lingering  longing  spark  in  some  dead  fire,  ' 
That  bums  its  heart  to  rouse  the  lifeless  ashes  ; 
A  teardrop  quivering  on  cruel  lashes, 

One  tender  chord  upon  a  broken  lyre. 

• 

A  ray  of  sunlight  on  a  storm-filled  day. 

That  woos  the  sullen  clouds  with  soft  warm  kisses ; 
A  human  soul,  that  soars  alone  too  high. 

Seeking  yet  finding  not  the  love  it  misses. 

W.  T.  LOOKB. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

anything  but  pleasant. 

• 

From  the  time  settlements  were 
first  mentioned,  his  most  partial 
friend  could  not  have  described 
Mr.  Sudlow  as  an  ardent  suitor. 

He  had  tried  every  means  of 
avoiding  making  auy ;  and  when 
he  found  csir  Geoffrey  what  the 
Baronet  described  as  'stiff,'  ho 
began  seriously  to  reconsider  the 
whole  question  of  marriage. 

He  had  learned  that  money 
makes  any  man  of  value  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  do  a 
good  deal  better  than  Miss  Chel- 
ston.  He  might  not  get  a  more 
beautiful  wife;  but  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  secure 
one  even  better  born  and  moving 
in  the  best  circles.  Mr.  Sudlow's 
only  weakness  chanced  to  be  a 
craze  for  good  society;  and  he 
had  not  long  possessed  the  privi- 
lege of  Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston's 
friendship  before  he  clearly  under- 
stood whatever  the  rank  of  that 
gentleman's  acquaintances  might 
be,  his  daughter  did  not  visit  at 
grand  houses  or  receive  visits  from 
ladies  whose  names  were  ever 
likely  to  figure  in  the  Court  Juur- 
nal, 

!Not  all  the  Baronet's  finessing 
and  talk  about  great  people  could 
deceive  him  on  this  point.  For 
a  short  time  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
his  adored  one  could  introduce 
him  to  those  charmed  circles 
where  fashion  holds  high  carni- 


val, but  this  idea  was  soon  dis- 
pelled. 

As  regarded  Mr.  Gayre  also. 
Sir  Geoffrey's  notion  was  right. 
The  banker  had  ceased  to  be  a 
hero  to  his  former  admirer.  There 
are  some  persons  it  is  unsafe  to 
admit  to  a  private  view  of  dignity 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers; 
and  North  Bank  and  The  Warren 
exactly  represented  this  sort  of 
attire  to  Mr.  Sudlow 's  artless  in- 
experience. To  quote  his  own 
mental  phrase,  he  didn't  *  think 
much'  of  the  Chelston  or  Gayre 
set.  He  had  never  met,  and  he 
was  never  likely  to  meet,  the 
Canon ;  and  if  he  had,  even 
that  respectable  clergyman  would 
scarcely,  to  his  mind,  have  repre- 
sented a  court  card.  Sir  Geof- 
frey certainly  did  know  some 
persons  of  title ;  but  then,  as  a 
rule,  they  were  black  sheep,  and, 
whether  black  or  white,  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  that  they  meant 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Mr  Sudlow.  He  was  far 
too  careful  and  model  a  young 
man  to  find  favour  in  their  eyes. 
He  looked  many  times  at  a  sove- 
reign before  changing  it;  he 
would  not  bet,  he  did  not  drink, 
he  knew  nothing  about  horses,  he 
wa§  not  amusing,  oi  good-natured, 
or  useful;  he  bored  even  Miss 
Chelston  to  death,  and  she  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  peculiarly  lively 
person. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Sudlow  felt 
greatly  disappointed  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  first  love-affair  he  had 
adventured  upon  that  could,  with 
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any  propriety,  "be  spoken  about, 
and  he  steadfastly  purposed,  if 
possible,  to  make  those  settle- 
ments a  cause  for  breaking  off  the 
match.  It  was  ridiculous  to  ex- 
pect him  to  marry  a  girl  who  had 
not  a  shilling  or  a  settled '  social 
position ;  who,  in  spite  of  being  a 
Baronet's  daughter,  was  in  reality 
more  thoroughly  a  nobody  than 
himself  If  Mr.  Gayre  liked  to 
give  his  niece  a  fortune,  he  woidd 
put  down  an  equal  amount. 
There  was .  no  reason  why  the 
hanker  should  not  do  this,  yet 
Mr.  Sudlow  scarcely  felt  brave 
enough  to  make  the  suggestion. 

When  he  received  a  note,  how- 
ever, from  Mr.  Gayre,  asking  him 
to  call  in  Lombard  Street,  he  be- 
gan to  think  matters  might  still 
take  a  favourable  turn.  He  knew 
Miss  Chelston  was  in  Wimpole 
Street,  but  he  did  not  know  why ; 
and  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  natural  enough  he  should 
imagine  Mr.  Gayre  at  last  meant 
to  '  act  handsomely  *  by  her. 

Walking  along  the  Strand  to 
keep  the  appointment,  he  ran 
across  a  man  he  had  met  in  North 
Bank.  As  a  rule  he  passed  Mr. 
Sudlow  with  a  careless  nod,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  stopped,  and 
with  hands  plunged  deep  in  his 
pockets,  and  hat  tilted  back  from 
his  forehead,  said, 

'Heard  if  Chelston  is  out  of 
danger  T 

'I  didn't  know  he  was  in  any 
danger.' 

'Didn't  you  really?  Awful 
smash;  mare  bolted  with  him 
the  very  day  after  he  went  down 
into  Yorkshire;  he  was  picked 
np  for  dead,  so  Graceless  tells  me. 
Pity,  tool  never  saw  a  finer 
horseman.  Hope  they'll  save  his 
leg;'  and  Mr.  Helsey,  who  was 
waiting  for  a  friend,  leisurely  took 
his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
looked  at  it  with  a  contemplative 
cast  of  countenance. 


'  I  am  very  sorry,'  remarked  Mr. 
Sudlow. 

'  Sure  you  are.  Kot  half  a  bad 
fellow,  Chelston.  No  one's  enemy 
but  his  own.  That  was  a  bit  of 
a  bother  up  at  North  Bank,  wasn't 

itr 

*  I  have  not  heard — ' 

*  Why,  bless  my  soul,  you  know 
nothing,  and  I  thought  you  were 
hand  and  glove  there  1  Not  but 
what  Graceless  said  long  ago  he 
believed  you  meant  to  cry  off. 
You  are  just  as  safe  too,  perhaps. 
Shouldn't  care  for  Chelston  for  a 
father-in-law  myself;  and  though 
the  girl  is  quiet  and  demure 
enough,  still  where  there  has  been 
anything  with  the  mother  I  think 
it's  risky  work.  What  I  you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  you  never  knew 
that!  I  wouldn't  have  spoken, 
only  I  made  sure  you  knew  all 
about  it.  I  believe  Lady  Chel- 
ston was  as  little  in  fault  as  a 
woman  ever  can  be  when  she  goes 
off  with  somebody — iiot  her  hus- 
band. It  was  a  hard  blow  for 
the  Gayres;  the  old  man  never 
really  held  up  his  head  after  it. 
Ah  1  here  comes  Jennings.  Hope 
Chelston  will  pull  through  all 
right.     Tarta !' 

Mr.  Sudlow  did  not  pursue  his 
walk  eastward.  Instead,  he  des- 
patched a  curt  note  to  Lombard 
Street  saying  he  could  not  call, 
and  giving  no  hint  when  it  might 
suit  his  convenience  to  do  so.  The 
note  reached  Mr.  Gayre  before  he 
left  the  City  ;  he  kept  very  dif- 
ferent hours  from,  what  had  for- 
merly been  his  wont,  and  he 
decided  to  take  Mr.  Sudlow  on 
his  way  home. 

*I  have  come  to  have  some 
talk  with  you,  Sudlow,'  he  said, 
*  about  my  niece.' 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Gayre.' 

'  I  consider  matters  are  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state  between 
you,  and  as  her  father  has  left 
her  in  my  charge  I  want  to  come 
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to  a  thorough  understandlDg  with 
you  on  the  Buhject.' 

*  What  is  it  you  -^dsh  to  know  V 
'First,  when   the   settlements 

are  to  be  signed ;  next,  when  the 
marriage  is  to  take  place.' 

Mr.  Sadlow  hesitated ;  he  didn't 
like  Mr.  Gayre's  tone,  and  he 
liked  the  look  of  Mr.  Gayre's 
clenched  hand  laid  firmly  upon 
the  table  still  less.  There  was 
very  little  of  the  banker  about 
that  hand,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  the  cavalry 
officer.  At  that  moment  the  old 
Adam  was  very  strong  in  Mr. 
Gayre.  He  had  a  fierce  desire  to 
quarrel  with  somebody,  and  he 
felt  he  would  rather  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Sudlow  than  any  other  human 
being. 

*  I  am  waiting  for  your  answer,' 
he  said. 

*  You  are  very  imperative,'  Mr. 
Sudlow  replied;  *what  is  the 
cause  of  all  this  sudden  haste  )* 

'  There  is  nothing  sudden  about 
the  matter.  The  affair  has  been 
at  a  standstill  for  months.  On 
one  paltry  pretence  and  another 
you  have  managed  to  put  off  the 
signing  of  these  settlements  from 
autumn  to  spring,  and  we  are  no 
further  forward  now  than  we  were 
in  the  autumn.' 

'That  is  true,  and  I  fear  we 
shall  never  get  any  further  for- 
ward.' 

'  "What  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
sirl*  asked  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  Just  what  I  say.  It  is  of  no 
use  trying  to  bully  me,  Mr.  Gayre. 
I  don't  intend  to  sign  those  settle- 
ments, and  I  don't  mean  to  marry 
your  niece.* 

Mr.  Gayre  sprang  from  his 
chair,  and  Mr.'  Sudlow  sprang 
from  his.  Just  for  a  moment 
they  looked  across  the  table  at 
each  other,  then — 

*  Sit  down,  you  coward,'  said 
Mr.  Gayre ;  « I  am  not  going  to 
strike  you.      Now,  tell  me   the 


plain  English  of  all  this.  What 
makes  you  say  you  will  jQt  the 
girir 

'  I  was  duped  into  proposing  to 
her.' 

*  You  were  what  ?* 
<  I  was  misled.' 

'  Who  misled  you?* 

*  You  must  know  I  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  her  father  was 
a  very  different  person  from  what 
I  find  him  to  be.' 

*  I  know  no  such  thing.  From 
the  very  first,  when  you  would 
insist  on  being  introduced  to  my 
niece,  I  told  you  in  so  many 
words  her  father  was  a  blackleg, 
a  scoundrel,  and  a  cheat.  If  you 
did  not  choose  to  believe  me — if 
you  would  persist  in  thinking  a 
baronet  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
paragon  of  virtue — ^the  £ault  was 
yours,  not  mine.   But  you  did  not 

.  think  anything  of  the  sort ;  you 
have  some  other  reason  for  want- 
ing to  back  out  of  your  engage- 
ment, and  I  insist  on  your  tellutg 
me  what  it  is.' 

'I  always  objected  to  those 
settlements.' 

*  Why  did  you  not  then  refuse 
to  make  any  ?  When  Sir  Geoffrey 
said  you  should  not  have  his 
daughter  on  any  other  tenns, 
why  did  you  not  tell  him  fairly 
you  declined  to  marry  her  I  You 
have  not  acted  straightforwardly, 
Mr.  Sudlow ;  you  have  kept 
shillyshallying  about  the  affSur 
till  I  am  tired  of  hearing  it 
named.  But  I  intend  to  put 
matters  on  a  different  footing. 
It  was  competent  for  you  once 
to  withdraw  your  offer ;  but  you 
shall  not  do  so  now.  I  mean  you 
to  marry  her  soon,  or  else  know 
some  excellent  reason  why  you 
won't.' 

'  It  is  something  outrageoiiB  to 
expect  me  to  make  such  settle- 
ments on  a  gill  utterly  destitute 
of  fortune.' 

^It  would  be  something  out- 
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lageoiis  if  a  girl  possessed  of  any 
fortune  were  willing  to  marry  you,* 
'Now  it  is  of  no  use  taking 
that  tone  with  me,  Mr.  Gayre ;  I 
won't  stand  it' 

'You'll  have  to  stand  it,  and 
a  good  deal  more  hefore  you  have 
done  with  me,'  retorted  Mr.  Gayre. 
'  And  as  we  are  upon  the  topic,  I 
tell  you  fairly  that  if  my  niece 
bad  not  heen  as  selfish,  calcu- 
lating, and  worldly  as  yourself,  I 
should  never  have  thought  of 
letting  her  marry  you.  In  most 
lespects  you  will,  however,  be 
admirably  matched.' 

*  We  never  shall  he  matched,' 
interrupted  Mr.  Sudlow. 

*We*ll  see  about  that,'  said 
Mr.  Gayre. 

'I  should  have  married  Miss 
Chelston  long  ago,'  remarked  Mr. 
Sudlow,  *  if  you  would  have  made 
some  suitable  provision  for  her; 
but  I  am  now  quite  determined  to 
break  ofif  the  affair  entirely.' 

'I  know,  then,  what  I  shall 
do,**  and  Mr.  Gayre  took  up  his 
bat 

'  I  have  been  kept  most  shame- 
fuUy  in  the  dark.  It  was  by  the 
merest  chance  I  heard  there  had 
even  been  a  scandal  about  Lady 
Chelston — ^and — * 

*0,  that's  it,  is  itf   and  Mr. 
Gayre  laid  down  his  hat.     '  You 
b*d  better  think  twice  about  what 
JOM  purpose    doing,   my  friend. 
Wlien  this   matter    comes    into 
court— as  come  into  court  it  shall 
— it  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to 
^ear  counsel  state  that  the  indi- 
>idual  who  makes  an  old  story 
^bout  a   woman  who  had  such 
^cuse  as  wife  living  never  could 
'Urge  before,  whose  husband  never 
brought  a  charge  against  her,  who 
condoned  her  error,  who  laid  her 
amongst  his  own  people,  the  pre- 
text for  refusing  to  marry  her 
daughter,  is   the  grandson  of  a 
felon,  transported  for  life  for  roh- 
beiy  and  attempted  murder.' 


'How  dare  you  state  such  an 
infamous  lie  f 

•  Lie  is  a  nasty  word ;  but  we 
will  let  that  pass.  I  always  knew 
your  grandfather  had  been  a  con- 
vict, but  I  did  not  know  the  full 
measure  of  his  crimes  till  I  came 
the  other  day  upon  all  the  papers 
connected  with  the  affair.  The 
public  will  find  the  story  very 
exciting  and  entertaining  reading. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  now, 
except  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  remove  your  account  to- 
morrow, and  transfer  your  securi- 
ties to  the  keeping  of  some  other 
banker.  You  objected  to  employ- 
ing any  solicitor  over  those  settle- 
ments; I  should  advise  you  to 
look  out  for  some  sharp  lawyer 
now,  for  you  will  require  one 
before  you  have  done  with  me. 
Good-evening.' 

As  he  walked  up  Wimpole 
Street,  Mr.  Gayre  felt  conscious 
that  he  was  extremely  tired,  and 
needed  a  long  night's  sound  rest ; 
hut  the  day's  work  was  not  yet 
over.  He  had  scarcely  sat  down 
to  dinner  before  Kawlings  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Colvend  wished 
to  see  him  particularly. 

*He  will  wait.  Colonel,'  said 
the  man.  *  He  said  you  were  on 
no  account  to  disturb  yoursel£' 

When  Mr.  Gayre  entered  his 
library  he  found  the  poor  old 
man  sitting  in  a  listless  attitude, 
with  head  drooped  and  hands 
clasped  together  between  his  knees. 

*You  must  forgive  me  for 
coming  so  late,'  he  began ;  *  but — * 
and  there  he  stopped.  Twice  he 
tried  to  finish  his  sentence,  and 
failed,  and  then  fairly  giving  way, 
he  covered  his  face,  and  cried  like 
a  child. 

'What  is  the  matter?  What 
has  happened  V  asked  Mr.  Grayre. 

*  It  is  my  daughter,  my  poor  Dos- 
sie.  She  has  had  brain  fever ;  she 
has  been  dreadfully  ill,'  moaned 
Mr.  Colvend,  in  a  series  of  gasp- 
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ing  sobs.  "  Bat  that  is  not  the 
worst  of  it.  0  Mr.  Gayre,  have 
pity  upon  me !  I  am  afraid  what 
that  scoundrel  Fife  said  was  too 
true.  There  is  no  doubt  she 
was  fond  of  Dane,  and  that  the 
trouble  unsettled  her  reason.  My 
unfortunate  girl!  my  dear,  dear 
little  DoBsie !' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  for 
you;'  and  Mr.  Gayre  did  feel 
most  truly  sorry  for  the  wretched 
father. 

'  Yes,  it  is  an  awful  business,' 
went  on  Mr.  Colvend,  wiping  his 
eyes,  and  trying  to  speak  calmly. 
'  Awful !  Only  to  think  of  that 
young  fellow,  and  of  that  poor 
brave  girl  who  stuck  to  him 
through  all.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  How  is  this  wrong  ever 
to  be  set  right?  Though  she  is 
my  daughter,  an  innocent  man 
must  not  continue  to  suffer  for  her 
fault.  Would  to  God,  Surlees 
had  never  given  Dane  in  charge  ! 
The  prosecution  was  quite  against 
my  wish.  The  doctors  do  not 
think  she  will  ever  recover  her 
reason.' 

'  Under  the  circumstances  that 
is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  re- 
gretted,* said  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  Just  the  remark  Dr.  Foynson 
made ;  but  0,  there  is  no  living 
creature  can  tell  what  this  has 
been  to  me !  Ever  since  the  ter- 
rible truth  was  forced  upon  me,  I 
have  thought  about  that  unhappy 
young  man  till  it  seemed  as 
though  I  should  go  mad  myself  !* 

*I  do  not  imagine  if  you  join 
with  me  there  can  be  much  diffi- 
culty now  in  procuring  his  re- 
lease.' 

*  I  will  do  anything  and  every- 
thing in  my  power.  The  cause 
of  this  frightful  illness  was  that 
Fife  came  to  the  house  and  told 
Dossie,  as  all  other  means  of 
clearing  Dane  seemed  unavailable, 
he  meant  to  give  himself  up.  He 
frightened  the  poor  little  thing 


to  death ;  said  her  letters  to  him 
would  be  road  in  court  When  I 
got  home  I  found  her  in  the  most 
dreadful  state  of  mind.  Of  course 
I  did  not  believe  she  was  in  fault 
then,  any  more  than  I  believe 
Fife's  statement  that  night  you 
came  to  see  me  at  Brighton  }  but 
I  can't  blind  myself  any  longer. 
She  had  never  been  crowed  before, 
and  she  lacked  strength  of  mind 
to  bear  up  under  the  trouble  of 
knowing  Dane  was  in  love  with 
some  one  else.  Why  couldn't  he 
have  fancied  my  darling?  I'd 
have  given  her  to  him,  poor 
child.  She  was  all  I  had — and 
now — ' 

*Gone  mad,  has  shel*  com- 
mented Mr.  Fife,  when  Mr.  Gayre 
subsequently  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Colvend's  statement 
to  that  individual.  *  Don't  you 
believe  a  word  of  it ;  she's  not 
the  sort  to  go  mad.  I  daresay 
she  has  had  a  touch  of  brain 
fever,  but  it  would  puzzle  a  wiser 
man  than  Dr.  Foynson  to  tell 
where  temper  ended  and  fever 
began.  K  they  mean  to  get  Dane 
out,  though,  without  any  fuss  or 
publicity,  I  shall  be  well  enough 
content  now  ;  I  am  going  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  I  think  I 
would  rather  not  turn  it  before  a 
magistrate.' 

*  It  is  a  great  pity  you  do  not 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,'  said  Mr. 
Gayre,  *  for  you  certainly  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever.* 

*And  trustworthy,'  added  Mr. 
Fife,  'that  little  matter  of  the 
cheque  notwithstanding.  0,  I 
forgot  to  mention  Mr.  Sudlow 
was  at  the  bank  three  times  to 
day  while  you  were  out.  He 
wants  you  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment— he  left  a  message  he  had 
something  very  special  to  say.' 

'Did  hel'  said  Mr.  Gayre, 
scarcely  able  to  refrain  from 
smiling. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

HR.  GATRE  THANKS  HEAVEN. 

Eight  weeks  slipped  by  so  fast 
that,  like  the  seven  years  Jacob 
Berved  for  Rachel,  it  seemed  but 
a  day;  and  Mr.  Gayre,  seated  one 
gloiions  sunmier's  morning  in  his 
priTate  room  at  Lombard  Street, 
was  dreamily  reviewing  the  events 
which  had  occurred  since  the  pre- 
vious July,  when  a  letter  was 
brought  to  him,  directed  in  Sir 
Geoffrey's  Bprawling  handwriting. 
It  was  a  lengthy  epistle  that  Mr. 
Gayre  cut  open,  not  without  some 
cariosity  as  to  what  the  contents 
might  prove. 

*  Dear  Gayre '  (began  the  Baro- 
net),— 'Though  you  never  liked 
me  as  much  as  I  liked  you,  I  fancy 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  I  am  at 
last  getting  better.  Whether  my 
leg  will  ever  be  a  good  leg,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  The  doctors  say 
not — which  is  the  reason,  I  feel 
indined  to  think,  it  will.  Lord, 
what  a  lot  they  are !  If  I  had 
followed  their  bidding,  I'd  have 
been  comfortably  tucked  up  with 
a  spade  long  and  long  ago  !  What 
do  you  suppose  they  kept  me — 
me — on  for  one  blessed  fortnight? 
You'd  never  guess  —  milk  in 
some  confounded  form  or  other  1 
Gad,  I  was  so  weak  and  wasted 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  I 
looked  down  at  my  hands,  I 
thought  they  belonged  to  some- 
body else.  Remonstrance  was  not 
a  bit  of  good.  Bless  you,  a  fel- 
low that  used  to  come  and  feel 
my  pulse  two  and  three  times  a 
day  would  have  put  a  navvy  on 
the  same  diet  as  a  new-bom 
child!  Td  never  have  picked  up 
again  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
landlady,  who  is  as  trim  and 
Bnaart  an  article  in  petticoats 
M  you  ever  set  your  eyes 
<5n.  She  keeps  all  the  busi- 
ness of  this  house  going— ostlers, 


waiters,  chambermaids,  and  the 
whole  gang  of  them.  Her  hus- 
band's occupation  is  dying  as  fast 
as  he  knows  how  (the  doctors 
have  put  him  on  milk  and  soda* 
water — ugh  I  poor  wretch  !),  and 
the  only  recreation  he  has  strength 
enough  left  to  indulge  in  is  whist. 
There  are  generally  some  decent 
fellows  stopping  at  this  hotel,  so 
we  manage  to  make  up  a  party 
most  evenings.  While  I  was 
pretty  bad  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  playing  on  my  bed,  so  you  see 
time  has  not  been  spent  quite 
nnprofitably  afcer  all.  However, 
as  I  was  saying,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Mrs.  FitzHugh — rather  a  high- 
flying sort  of  name,  isn't  it  1— you 
would  never  have  been  troubled  ' 
more  by  yours  truly. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  I  said  to 
her,  ''get  me  something  fit  for  a 
man  to  drink — ^not  cat*  lap  1" 

"But  the  doctor,  Sir  Geof- 
frey." 

"My  dear  soul,"  I  expostu- 
lated, "  I  am  not  a  calf — if  I  were, 
I  have  no  doubt  I  should  relish 
milk  greatly ;  being  what  I  am,  if 
I  don't  have  some  brandy  soon, 
I'll  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

*  Firmness,  Gayre — it  was  firm- 
ness saved  me.  How  Mrs,  F.'s 
father  did  laugh,  to  be  sure,  when 
she  told  him !  His  name  is  Spon- 
ner,  and  it  is  said  he  had  netted 
seventy  thousand  pounds  by  al- 
wn/8  betting  against  the  favourite. 
He's  a  funny  old  chap,  who  can 
scarcely  write  his  name. 

"  That's  a  good  one !"  he  roared. 
"  Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston,  the  hard- 
est rider  and  the  heaviest  drinker 
in  England,  put  into  training  on 
kettle  tea  and  pap !  Ko,  no, 
my  lass,  that  won't  do  at  any 
price.  We'll  find  him  something 
better  than  that,  doctor  or  no 
doctor." 

'  You  may  imagine  I  am  pretty 
comfortable  here.     1  don't  exactly 
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know  who  is  going  to  pay  the 
piper ;  but  I  rather  expect  Dash- 
wood  will  stump  up.  'Twas  his 
mare,  or  rather  one  he  was  think- 
ing of  buying,  took  the  notion 
of  trying  a  race  with  the  wind. 
I  never  went  so  fast  before,  and 
I  suppose  I  may  venture  to  say 
I  never  want  to  go  such  a  pace 
again.  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
though,  as  I  feel  quite  sure  I 
could  not  have  dropped  into 
better  quarters.  I  thought  I  had 
not  much  to  learn  in  the  matter 
of  horseflesh,  but  the  old  gen- 
tleman has  given  me  a  wrinkle 
or  two. 

*  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  you 
would  get  Sudlow  to  terms.  It 
is  a  sort  of  thing  far  more  in  your 
line  than  mine.  You  don't  say 
how  you  managed  to  screw  him 
up ;  but  so  long  as  he  is  screwed 
the  modus  operandi  signifies  lit- 
tle. Yes,  you  arrange  about  the 
wedding  as  you  like.  I  can*t 
come  up  for  it;  but  I  wrote  to 
the  Canon  to  know  if  he  wouldn't 
tie  the  knot.  "  You  had  best 
let  bygones  be  bygones,"  I  said; 
"peace  and  goodwill  in  families 
is  both  politic  and  Christian.  My 
daughter  is  making  a  capital 
match,  iind  it  is  always  prudent 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
a  niece  who  is  well  off.  Peggy  is 
a  confoundedly  handsome  girl — a 
girl  any  uncle  might  be  proud  of 
with  a  rich  husband  at  her  back." 
80,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  the 
Canon  will  officiate — that  is,  if 
you  like.  I  said  I  had  always 
kept  clear  of  the  family  quarrels — 
water,  either  cold  or  hot,  being  a 
thing  quite  out  of  my  line. 

'  Kow  the  matter  rests  between 
you  two  brothers ;  just  do  as  you 
please,  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence to  me.  Give  Peggy  my 
blessing— I  am  afraid  she  won't 
care  for  that  much ;  but  I  have 
nothing  else  to  present  her  with. 
I  certainly  think  she  and  Sudlow 


will  run  in  harness  very  well  to- 
gether. A  selfish  man  ought 
always  to  marry  a  selfish  woman. 
This  will  sound  like  a  mistake, 
but  it  works  well  in  practice. 
Entre  nous^  it  would  have  been  a 
thousand  pities  to  spoil  two  houses 
with  such  a  pair.  There  is  a  hard 
commercial  smack  about  them 
both  that  fills  me  with  astonish- 
ment. If  Peg  had  been  different, 
she  would  have  sent  him  to  the 
right-about  long  ago.  If  Sudlow 
had  been  different,  I  could  have 
hobbled  him  last  summer. 

'What  a  splendid  girl  poor 
dear  Susan  has  proved  herself! 
Eancy  her  smuggling  that  picture 
of  Delilah  out  of  Hilderton's  stu- 
dio ! 

*  The  young  hound  ! — what  a 
scandalous  thing  to  paint  my 
daughter's  face  in  such  a  connec- 
tion !  He  meant  to  exhibit  the 
painting  somewhere  too,  and  then 
there  would  have  been  the  deuce 
and  all  to  pay.  I  am  afraid  Peg 
did  not  act  fairly  by  the  lad. 
She's  an  outand-out  flirt — a  dan- 
gerous flirt;  these  quiet  demure 
women  always  are.  However,  she's 
met  with  her  match  in  Sudlow. 
They  must  arrange  matters  when 
they  are  man  and  wife.  Mean- 
while, you  and  I  may  thank  Hea- 
ven we  are  well  out  of  the  whole 
business.  Directly  Peg's  matter 
is  settled  I  shall  present  my  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy.  Poor  girl ! 
she  does  not  know  all  her  father 
is  going  through  for  her  sake  !  I 
had  thought  of  having  Peg  "turn- 
ed off"  at  Chelston— the  Wookes 
would  have  been  only  too  de- 
lighted to  stand  a  wedding-spread 
at .  The  Pleasaunce — but  second 
thoughts  are  best,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  wo  should  act  prudently 
(one  ought  always  to  keep  an  eye 
on  that  future)  to  play  no  triumph- 
al march  while  the  disgustingly 
woolly  sheep  Sudlow  was  led  up 
for  sacrifice. 
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'  Besides,  the  Wookes  are  total 
abstinence  folks ;  and  yon  know 
what  that  means  when  the  suc- 
cess of  a  marriage  feast  is  in  the 
halaoce.  Yon  have  managed  splen- 
didly about  the  settlements.  In 
confidence  I  may  tell  you,  if  it 
had  been  impossible  to  get  Sad- 
low  up  to  the  starting-post  so 
weighted,  I'd  have  let  Peg  take 
hep  chance  » without  any  settle- 
ments at  alL  After  my  first  Lon- 
don experience  of  her,  I  knew 
she  would  be  a  most  difficult 
young  woman  to  *^run,"  and  I 
think  we  both  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  getting  her  married  at 
all  My  letter  has  been  the  work 
of  two  mornings.  Of  your  charity 
write  often,  if  you  can,  to  this 
poor  "Exile  of  Erin." 

*  I  don't  complain — ^you  know  I 
never  complain ;  still,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  solitary  con- 
finement in  the  height  of  the 
London  season  is  rough  on  yours 
faithfuUy, 

*  Geoffrey  Chelston. 

*P.S. — One  little  suggestion: 
don't  you  think  it  might  be  well 
to  pay  that  milliner's  bill  of  Peg's? 
Of  course  I  want  to  put  it  in  my 
schedule;  but  if  I  do,  I'm  afraid 
^ladame  Rosalie  will  apply  to 
Sudlow  for  it,  and  kick  up  no  end 
of  a  row,  in  the  event  of  his  not 
paying  her ;  and  whether  he  paid 
hei  or  not,  it  would  make  things 
confoundedly  unpleasant  for  the 
giri. 

*If  you  agree  with  me  I  am 
sure. you  will  do  what  I  can't, 
namely,  settle  with  Madame  R. 
'^8  you  are  acting  so  generously 
about  the  bridal  rig-out,  all  could 
be  paid  under  one  head,  and  it 
T^iU  be  the  last  thing  you  will 
ever  have  to  do  for  Peg.  Tell 
^uaan,  by  the  time  her  execution 
morning  comes,  I  mean  to  be  well 
enough  to  act  as  father. 

'  I  am  so  glad  about  Dane !   As 
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I  always  said,  no  better  fellow 
ever  breathed,  and  from  the  very 
first  I  felt  sure  his  innocence 
woxdd  be  proved.  When  you  are 
amongst  jewellers,  I  wish  you 
would  choose  some  pretty  trifle, 
and  send  it  with  the  enclosed  to 
Susan.  I'll  square  that  account 
with  you  out  of  the  very  first  bit 
of  luck  which  comes  in  my  way. 
'G.  C 

Mr.  Gayre  felt  inside  the  enve- 
lope for  the  enclosure  mentioned. 
It  proved  to  be  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  were  written  the  words: 
'  From  Papa  Geoff.' 

For  a  short  time  Sir  Geofifrey's 
brother-in-law  sat  contemplating 
this  epistle  with  a  sort  of  amazed 
admiration.  There  had  been  a 
period  when  it  would  have  mad- 
dened him ;  but'  that  period  was 
past,  and  he  could  now  regard  Sir 
Geoffrey  dispassionately  as  a  per- 
son upon  whose  like  it  seemed 
most  improbable  he  should  ever 
look  again. 

Besides,  the  letter  was  almost 
an  epitome  of  the  events  which 
had  occurred  within  the  space  of 
little  over  a  year.  Was  it  really 
something  less  than  fifteen  months 
since  that  day  when  he  sauntered 
idly  across  the  grass  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  saw  Sudlow  leaning 
over  the  rails?  Why,  those 
months  seemed  to  him  a  whole 
existence ;  he  had  nearly  lived  a 
life  in  the  time.  What  a  sermon 
it  all  was  on  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes,  and  on  the  uselessness  of 
mortal  projects  1  What  a  satire 
to  be  commissioned  by  Papa  Greoff. 
to  buy  a  wedding-gift  it  was  in- 
tended he  himself  should  pay 
for,  to  present  to  the  woman  he 
loved ! 

'  I  thought  to  manage  Sir  Geof- 
frey,' he  considered,  'and  Sir 
Geoffrey  has  managed  me.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  outwit  his  new 
friend,  Mr.  Sponnerl     Nothing 
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moie  likely.  And  what  about 
Mrs.  FitzHugh,  when  Mr.  Fitz- 
Hngh  goes  out  of  business,  and 
relinquishes  whist,  and  leaves  hei 
a  widow  ?  Humph  !'  And  Mr. 
.Gayre,  lighting  a  match,  applied 
it  to  the  Baronet's  letter,  and 
watched  the  precious  missive  bum 
to  dtist  on  the  hearth. 

Whatever  his  faults — and  he 
had  many — the  banker  was  not 
really  mean.  All  his  instincts 
led  him  to  loyalty,  for  which  rea- 
son he  did  not  docket  and  pigeon- 
hole his  brother-in-law's  epistle, 
and  consider,  *This  may  prove 
useful  some  day.' 

What  he  did,  however,  consider 
was  that  he  wished  he  had  not  to 
go  to  Chislehurst,  in  order  to 
spend  a  'nice,  quiet,  comfortable 
afternoon.'  He  was  forced  to 
spend  many  such  afternoons  at 
The  Warren,  and  they  filled  his 
soul  with  a  terrible  despair.  What 
should  he  do  when  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  life  became  a  series  of 
such  afternoons  ?  Already  Susan 
was  avenged.  Never  had  she 
shrunk  with  greater  horror  from 
the  idea  of  passing  existence  with 
him  than  he  recoiled  from  the 
notion  of  spending  the  years,  *  few 
and  evil,'  which  might  be  in  store 
for  him  with  Mrs.  Jubbins. 

It  was  the  old  Brunswick  Square 
business  over  again.  She  had 
changed  the  venue,  but  the  plead- 
ings were  the  same.  He  never 
for  half  an  hour  together  got  out 
of  the  Jones,  Brown,  and  Eobin- 
Bon  set.  Deputy  Pettell  and 
others  of  that  connection  literally 
swarmed  upon  the  carpet.  Their 
houses,  their  furniture,  their  car^ 
riages,  their  servants,  their  friends, 
their  parties,  their  travels,  their 
sayings,  their  doings — was  he 
never,  till  death  brought  peace, 
to  hear  any  other  sort  of  conver- 
sation 1  Talk  of  moulding  Mrs. 
Jubbins  1  He  might  as  wdH  have 
thought  of  making    her  a    girl 


again,   or  of  cutting   down    her 
goodly  proportions    to   the   airy 
symmetry  of  a   Hebe !     Endur- 
ance was  the  only  thing  left  for 
him;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Gayre  jus- 
tice, he  did  bear  the  eternal  flow 
of  talk  about  "nothing  with  saint- 
like equanimity.      He  had  sold 
himself  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and 
he  would  have  to  wear  the  chains 
of    his    captivity,    though    they 
galled  his  flesh  and  ate  into  his 
very   soul.      Already  there   had 
been  a  few  differences  of  opinion, 
in    all   of  which   Mrs.   Jubbins 
marched  off  the  field  with  a  grand 
composure    in    the   character    of 
conqueror.     She  would  have  felt 
greatly  surprised  had  any  one  told 
her  she  was,  or  wanted  to  be,  a 
conqueror ;  she  honestly  believed 
she  was  deferring  to  Mr.  Gayre 
in  all  things.     It  is  difficult  for 
a  woman  whose  first  husband  has 
made  an  idol  of  her,  and  whose 
widowhood    has    proved   a   long 
cai'eer  of  doing  exactly  what  she 
liked,   to  understand    her   ways 
and  ideas,  or  even  her  manners 
and  habits,  can  possibly  be   un- 
congenial to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  marry  her.     Mrs.  Jubbins  had 
fallen   into    the    not  uncommon 
mistake  of  imagining  that  all  she 
did,  and  all  she  had,  stood  far 
above   the  vulgar  height,  where 
holes  could  be  picked  in  either 
her  doings  or  belongings.     She 
had  her  own  notions,  and  of  course 
those  notions  were  right.       She 
had  her  possessions,   and   those 
possessions,  in  her  opinion,  were 
precisely  the  proper  possessions. 
She  wished  to  live  in  town,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  it  was 
ridicidous  to  suppose  Mr.  Gayre 
could  really  prefer  the  country. 
He    knew    nothing    about     the 
country,  and   she  did  ;  she  had 
lived  in  it  for  a  whole  year,  and 
was  deadly  tired  of  it.     He  had 
not  lived  in  it  at  all ;  if  he  had, 
he  would  be  tiled  of  it  too.    This 
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vas  M18.  Jubbins'  mode  of  rea- 
aoning;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state  tliftt  the  result  of  discussing 
ftttiue  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Gayre  invariably  ended  in.  his 
apparent  conTersion  to  her  views. 
ConaideriDg  what  Mis.  Jubbins 
had  done  for  him,  he  would  have 
been  most  ungrateful  to  insist  he 
had  any  right  to  maintain  his 
own  opinions;  but  the  banker 
sometimeB  thought  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  he  might  ever 
1)6  peimitted  to  have  an  opinion 
atalL  It  was  very  well  for  Mrs. 
Jabbins  to  say,  as  she  did  say 
continually,  'I  want  to  consult 
you ;'  but  it  was  scarcely  so  agree- 
able to  find  that  these  consulta- 
tions meant  well-nigh  interminable 
talks  about  what  the  lady  wanted 
to  do. 

Mr.  Gayre  knew  perfectly  well 
no  better  nor  kinder  woman  than 
M18.  Jubbins,  so  far,  as  her  light 
vent,  ever  existed ;  but  he  also 
knew  she  would  wear,  and  was 
indeed  wearing,  him  to  death. 

There  were  things  about  her 
wluch  reminded  him  constantly 
of  his  father.  He  could  not  for- 
get the  monotonous  round  of 
small  interests,  petty  details,  con- 
temptible gossip,  and  narrow  ideas 
which  made  Brunswick  Square 
more  irksome  to  him  than  nar- 
low  cell  ever  seemed  to  prisoner. 
Then  he  could  not  say,  '  My 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,'  for  he 
o^n  felt  his  mind  iras  stultifying 
while  he  listened  to  the  even 
fow  of  babble  that  did  duty  for 
conversation  in  Mis.  Jubbins' 
house. 

Could  he  fac&  the  prospect  of 
being  cooped  up  in  a  town  house 
with  that  eternal  Uickle  of  twaddle 
always  running  through  his  ears ; 
with  the  PettellSy  and  thci  Jones, 
and  others  of  the  same  ilk  for  his 
only  home  sociefy ;  with  his  old 
f liends  banished  to  his  club  1  for 
he  could  not — ^no,  he  felt  he  cwdd 


not — invite  men  whose  ideas  were 
cosmopolitan,  who  had  travelled, 
and  thought,  and  read,  and  seen 
life,  understanding  the  phrase  in 
its  best  and  widest  sense,  to  come 
and  listen  to  discussions  concern- 
ing the  amount  Mr.  Robinson's 
'  mansion '  at  Walton  had  cost  to 
build,  or  the  questionable  taste  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  who,  having  been 
taken  up  by  a  '  grand  High  Church 
set,'  had  so  far  forgotten  what  her 
poor  papa's  ideas  of  Popery  were 
as  to  to  go  to  early  service,  and 
walk  about  the  West  End  clad  in 
hodden  gray,  and  wearing  a  close 
bonnet  made  of  brown  straw,  just 
as  if  she  were  the  wife  of  a  clerk 
in  the  receipt  of  thirty  shillings  a 
week. 

Further,  he  could  not  disguise 
the  fact  that,  antagonistic  as  Mrs. 
Jubbins  might  be  to  him,  she 
was  beginning  to  feel  him  even 
more  antagonistic  to  her. 

Honestly,  he  meant  to  make 
her  an  excellent  husband ;  but  he 
had  no  intention  of  being  a  foolish 
one.  At  the  first  offset  it  was 
clearly  understood  marriage  should 
not  be  thought  of  till  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  enable  him  to 
release  his  own  capital,  and  finally 
put  matters  between  him  and  his 
future  wife  on  some  business  and 
tangible  footing.  For  a  time  this 
arrangement  worked  admirably, 
but  it  could  not  last  for  ever ;  and 
with  dismay  Mr.  Gayre  found 
himself  expected  to  play  the  part 
of  lover  to  a  lady  he  had  known 
ever  since  she  wore  short  frocks 
and  blue  sashes,  and  whom  he 
should  certainly  have  thought  old 
enough  to  know  better.  Some- 
thing of  the  awe  she  formerly  felt ' 
for  him  still  remained,  but  it  was 
wearing  away.  No  later  than  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Clusle- 
hurst,  she  entered  through  the 
open  window  near  which  he  was 
seated  in  order  to  ask  him  some 
question,  and  in  the  most  simple 
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and  natural  manner  came  behind 
his  chair,  put  a  hand  on  each 
shoulder,  and  called  him  'dear.^ 

Mr.  Gayre  thought  of  this  ex- 
perience with  a  shudder.  He  re- 
called the  sudden  chill  her  action 
had  sent  through  him,  and  ear- 
nestly trusted  the  good  generous 
soul  felt  nothing  of  the  deadly 
tremor  which  for  a  moment  turned 
his  strength  into  weakness. 

He  could  not  draw  back  now. 
In  honour,  in  common  honesty, 
he  was  forced  to  go  on.  As  long 
as  he  could  make  the  woman  who 
trusted  him  happy  and  content, 
what  did  it  signify  how  wretched 
he  felt  ?  He  had  been  placed  in 
a  sore  strait ;  on  the  one  side  lay 
the  Scylla.  of  poverty,  on  the  other 
the  Charybdis  of  an  uncongenial 
marriage. 

.  Matrimony  was  the  only  interest 
Mrs.  Jubbins  would  have  accepted 
and  that  he  could  have  offered 
for  the  use  of  her  fortune.  Yes, 
looking  back  he  could  see  no 
other  course  possible  for  him  to 
pursue.  Given  that  he  dared  not 
face  bankruptcy,  no  resource  re- 
mained but  to  marry  the  relict  of 
Mr.  Jubbins.  The  position  did  not 
bear  thinking  about ;  so,  deciding 
not  to  think  about  it,  Mr.  Gayre 
put  aside  his  papers  and  started 
for  Chislehurst. 

He  found  Mrs.  Jubbins  arrayed 
in  a  very  pretty  summer  dress, 
which  did  not  become  her  in  the 
least.  Susan  or  his  niece  would 
have  looked  lovely  in  it ;  but  the 
soft  flow  of  the  light  material,  and 
the  cunning  interlacing  of  delicate 
colours,  were  death  to  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins' mature  charms.  Neverthe- 
less, he  had  to  say  something  about 
her  attire,  and  he  spoke  a  few 
words  of  compliment  with  such 
grace  as  he  could  assume.  That 
was  the  first  event  of  an  afternoon 
he  will  never  forget  as  long  as  he 
keeps  his  memory.  From  the  first 
moment  things  went  on  steadily 


chafiing  his  spirit,  and  indeed  in- 
ducing such  a  state  of  irritability 
that,  finally  addressing  one  of 
Mrs.  Jubbins'  young  people  in  a 
tone  of  sharp  decision,  he  said, 
*  Don't  be  so  rude,  sir!'  Mrs. 
Jubbins'  offspring  were,  as  a  role, 
extremely  rude,  but  no  one  had 
ever  ventured  to  tell  them  so  be- 
fore; and  the  lad  stared  at  the 
banker  ere,  turning  on  his  heel,  he 
walked  out  of  the  room,  whistling 
defiantly. 

Mrs.  Jubbins  looked  at  Mr. 
Gayre,  and  Mr.  Gayre  looked  at 
Mrs.  Jubbins,  but  neither  spoke. 
The  boy  had  been  offensively  im- 
pertinent; even  a  mother's  par- 
tiality couldn't  deny  that  fact. 
Mr.  Gayre  regretted  his  hasty 
speech,  but  felt  he  ought  not  to 
apologise.  He  waited  for  Mrs. 
Jubbins  to  make  some  remark, 
but,  to  his  surprise  and  relief^  she 
took  no  verbal  notice  of  what 
had  occurred.  Instead,  she  began 
to  talk  of  The  Warren,  and  her 
wish  to  return  to  town. 

'  I  have  been  thinking,'  she 
said, '  that  I  should  like  to  take 
a  house  somewhere  in  the  Kensing- 
ton direction.  I  do  not  care  much 
for  Palace  Gardens,  though  the 
houses  there  are  good,  and  of 
course  it  is  nice  to  look  out  on 
the  Park.  I  prefer  Campden  HilL 
I  really  do  not  think  I  should 
object  to  Campden  Hill.' 

*  You  have  quite  decided,  then, 
not  to  return  to  Brunswick 
Square  P 

'  Quite ;  the  neighbourhood, 
you  see,  has  so  altered  its  charac- 
ter. Besides,  the  lease  has  not 
long  to  run ;  and  I  feel  sure  Mr. 
Motten  would  be  glad  to  take 
it  for  the  remainder  of  my  term.' 

'  And  I  had  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing firom  an  old  Indian  friend, 
who  is  coming  home  on  leave  for 
eighteen  months,  asking  me  to 
look  out  for  a  place  for  him 
within    twelve    miles    of  town. 
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The  Warren  -would,  I  know,  suit 
him  exactly.' 

'  I  am  80  glad.  I  have  taken 
it  on  for  another  year;  and  I 
should  not  like  to  bo  under  two 
lentB.' 

'That  is  a  thing  to  he  avoided, 
certainly  /  and  then  there  ensued 
another  silence.  Mr.  Gayre  felt 
he  was  spending  a  veiy  quiet 
afternoon  indeed. 

'  Shall  we  take  a  turn  through 
the  grounds  r  asked  Mrs.  Jub- 
bind;  'the  gardens  are  looking 
beautiful.  As  Mrs.  Gibson  was 
saying  only  yesterday,  they  do 
Holditch  yery  great  credit  in- 
deed.' 

As  he  had  observed  a  score  of 
times  before,  Mr.  Gayre  again 
obaerred  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Holditch  understood  his 


'  I  must  just  get  a  parasol,  so 
we  may  as  well  go  through  the 
hall ;'  and  accordingly  they  passed 
through  the  hall,  where  Mr. 
Gayre  had  seen  Susan  sitting 
amongst  the  flowers  on  that  night 
which  seemed  so  long  and  long 
ago. 

As  though  she  had  known  of 
what  he  was  thinking,  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins,  directly  they  got  upon  the 
gravelled  walk  leading  down  the 
hill-side  on  which  the  gardens 
lay,  began, 

'That  dear  Miss  Drummond 
was  here  the  other  day;  she 
came  to  say  good-bye.' 

'Why,  where  is  she  going  1* 
asked  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  To  her  cousin's,  to  the  place 
where  she  spent  her  girlhood. 
She  is  to  be  married  from  there ; 
did  you  not  know  f 

'  I  did  know  something  of  it, 
but  1  had  forgotten.  How  is  she 
looking  f 

*  J?adMi«%  happy.  Poor  thing! 
I  om  80  sorry  for  her  I' 
I  Sorry!    Whyf 
'  0,  because  she  will  marry  that 


young  man ;  and  what  can  be  in 
store  for  her  but  misery  %  Nobody 
will  ever  believe  in  his  innocence ; 
and  even  supposing  he  had  been 
innocent  when  he  was  sent  to 
that  dreadful  place,  how  can  he 
be  fit  for  any  nice  woman  to  as- 
sociate with  after  liviug  among 
thieves  and  murderers  and,  as 
D^uty  Pettell  calls  them,  the 
very  scum  of  the  population  V 

'  I  do  not  think  we  need  dis- 
cuss that  question  again,'  sug- 
gested Mr.  Gayre,  who  had  heard 
it  discussed  till  he  was  tired. 

'Then  they  have  so  little 
money;  nothing,  I  assure  you, 
but  the  trifle  she  has  lef  b  out  of 
her  own  small  fortune.' 

*  They  have  a  great  deal  of  love, 
thougL' 

'But,  good  gracious,  people 
can't  live  entirely  on  love !  And, 
after  all,  I  am  afraid,  though  I 
did  not  say  so  to  her,  there  is 
much  more  love  on  the  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  I  shall  never 
feel  quite  satiBfied  about  that 
business  of  Miss  Colvend.  If 
he  had  not  paid  attentions  to  the 
young  lady,  of  course  she  would 
never  have  thought  of  getting  so 
violently  fond  of  him.' 

'You  must  understand  such 
matters  better  than  I,'  said  Mr. 
GJayre  humbly. 

'  And  I  have  not  patience  with 
his  folly  in  refusing  to  accept 
compensation  from  Mr.  Colvend. 
He  says  it  would  look  as  if  he 
were  being  bought  off"— like  taking 
hush-money.  So  ridiculous  1  "He 
ought  to  take  all  he  can  for  your 
sake,  my  dear,"  I  told  her ;  but 
she  woi^dn't  see  it.  Her  cousin 
means  to  try  and  get  him  an  ap- 
pointment ;  but  I  suppose  he  can 
only  expect  some  paltry  salary.' 

'  I  rejoice  to  hear  she  is  looking 
well  and  happy.' 

'Yes;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
won't  last.  She  spoke  very  grate- 
fully about  you,  though  not  so 
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gratefolly  as  I  consider  she  ought, 
coDsideiing  the  enormotis  trouble 
you  gave  yourself  over  l»Ir.  Dane's 
afEair.' 

'  I  only  wish  I  had  been  able 
to  do  more,  and  do  it  sooner/ 
he  answered.  *Ab,  there  goes 
Joshua !  Did  you  see  how  he 
turned  back  the  moment  he  saw 
us?  He  hasn't  forgiven  me- yet 
for  telling  him  not  to  be  rude.' 

*No,  poor  boy;  you  see,  my 
children  have  never  been  epoken 
to  in  that  way.' 

*If  you  really  think  I  went 
beyond  the  limit  of  what  I  ought 
to  have  said,  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
apologise.' 

*  No,  no ;  don't  think  of  such 
a  thing,'  said  Mrs.  Jubbins  hur- 
riedly. *  You  did  not  mean  to 
vex  mej  only — only — youscarcely 
understand — you  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  young  people,  and, 
besides — ' 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly, 
as  she  paused  and  coloured  vio- 
lently. 

'I  fear  I  have  annoyed  you 
even  more  than  I  thought,*  he 
said.  ^  Believe  me,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  my  remark  would 
wound  you  in  any  way.  I  am 
very  sorry.  You  know,  if  there 
be  one  person  in  the  world  whose 
feelings  I  should  consider  more 
than  another,  that  person  is  your- 
self.' 

8he  made  a  little  sign  to  ask 
him  to  stop ;  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
turning  and  beginning  to  retrace 
her  steps,  she  murmured,  in  a 
voice  so  low  he  could  scarcely 
catch  her  tones, 

*  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Let 
us  go  and  sit  under  the  ash-trees  ; 
we  shall  not  be  interrupted  there.' 

Mr.  Gayre  assented,  wondering 
greatly.  He  had  not  understood 
an  inexplicable  change  in  her 
manner,  which  he  noticed  from 
the  first  moment  she  greeted  him. 
What  could  she  be  going  to  say  ? 


He  racked  his  bxain  to  imagine 
what  had  happened. 

Afterwards  he  remembered  each 
detail  of  that  interview,  could 
recall  the  waj  the  sunbeams  lay 
athwart  the  road,  could  see  the 
trembling  of  the  leaves,  feel  again 
the  touch  of  the  gentle  wind 
which  lightly  swayed  thebranches ; 
but  just  at  that  moment  all  sense 
of  observation  seemed  swallowed 
up  in  amazement. 

'  It  is  no  use  beating  about  the 
bush,' she  began;  and  her  voice 
was  not  quite  steady.  '  I  will  tell 
you  at  once  what  I  have  been 
thinking.  We  must  never  marry 
— our  engagen^ent  must  end.' 

*  Why  r  he  asked. 

'  The  last  two  months  have 
been  very  pleasant  to  me.'  she 
went  on,  unheeding  lus  question  ; 
'  one  week  out  of  them,  I  may  say, 
was  the  happiest  in  all  my  life. 
When  I  look  back  I  can  never 
remember  a  time  when  1  did  not 
care  for  you  ;  when  I  was  a  girl 
you  were  the  hero  of  my  imagina- 
tion, the  ideal  man  of  all  my 
girlish  dreams.' 

He  was  about  to  speak;  but 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his,  as  a 
token  she  did  not  want  him  to 
do  so. 

'  When  I  was  left  a  widow,  and 
my  mother  told  me  your  father 
wished  you  and  me  to  marry,  I 
felt  life  almost  too  happy  ;  I  for-  - 
got  my  dead  husband  and  all  he 
had  done  for  me  and  mine,  and 
thought  of  you,  and  you  only.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  this 
now,'  she  proceeded,  after  the 
slightest  break,  '  because  it  is  all 
past  and  done  with;  we  will,  I 
hope,  be  good  friends  for  ever; 
but  I  have  thought  matters  over, 
and  know  it  is  best  we  should  be 
nothing  more.' 

*  May  I  again  ask  you  why — I 
shall  not  try  to  influence  your 
decision ;  but  if  not  disagreeable, 
I  wish  you  would  tell   me  the 
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causes  which  have  induced  you  to 
arrive  at  it  f 

*  I  will  tell  yoa  as  well  aa  I 
can.  First  of  all,  the  conviction 
has  heen  growing  upon  me  for  a 
loDg  time  that  we  were  unfitted 
for  each  other — ^it  is  no  sudden 
fancy  of  mine — that  we  should 
never  he  quite  happy  together. 
Yoa  have  your  notions,  and  I 
have  mine;  and  we  could  not 
make  them  agree.  Even  in  up- 
holsteiy,  the  things  I  like  you 
don't  Uke ;  and  it  is  the  same  in 
other  matters.  That  we  might 
get  over,  though;  hut  what  I 
could  never  get  reconciled  to  is 
that  you  do  not  ^re  for  me — 
really.  K  you  ever  had  cared  for 
me  you  would  have  said  so,  years 
ago—' 

'Passionate  attachment/  he 
urged,  'can  perhaps  scarcely  he 
expected  £rom'a  man  of  my  age; 
hut—' 

'Yes,  I  understand  all  that,' 
she  interrupted;  'hut  I  should 
not  feel  satisfied.  I  know  now 
why  at  times  lately  I  have  heen 
80  unsettled  and  miserable — ^yes, 
miserahle  —  eyen  while  I  be- 
lieved myself  happy ;  but  there  is 
more  still.  I  have  yet  another 
reason — ' 

'I  must  indeed  be  a  heinous 
ctizninal,'  he  remarked,  vrith  a 
£uiit  smile. 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  you  are  not  to 
blame  at  all ;  the  fault  is  entirely 
my  own.  I  have  no  right  to 
many— anybody.  My  husband 
left  me  in  charge  of  a  great  trust, 
and  I  ought  to  try  to  be  worthy 
of  it.  'How  could  I  do  justice  to 
his  children  and  to  you?  I  never 
bought  of  marrying  anybody  but 
you,  and  I  shall  never  think  of 
^ii&nying  again.  I  mean  to  live 
for  my  sons  and  my  daughters, 
&nd  to  he  what  your  father  once 
said  I  was — a  faithful  steward.' 

*lt  is  perhaps  quite  aa  well, 
^en,  that  I  spoke  to  Joshua  as  I 


did  to-day ;  otherwise  you  might 
not  have  found  out  your  duty  till 
it  was  too  late,'  said  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  YeSy  I  should.  I  had  found 
it  out,  and  what  do  you  think 
showed  it  to  me  V 

'  I  would  really  rather  not 
hasard  any  conjecture.' 

'  Miss  iJrummond.' 

*  Why,  what  did  she  say  f 

*  She  said  nothing — except  two 
words.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  hap- 
pened. When  we  were  talking 
together,  and  she  was  speaking 
about  how  happy  she  was,  I  oould 
not  help  teUing  her  I  was  very 
happy  too.  I  forgot  for  the  mo- 
ment you  and  I  had  agreed  to  let 
no  one  know  how  afiaurs  stood  for 
the  present,  and  I  went  on,  "I 
am  going  to  marry  a  man  I  have 
loved  all  my  life;  your  friend 
Mr.  Gayre."  I  assure  you,  it 
slipped  out  quite  accidentally.' 

*  Yes,  and  then — ' 

'She  repeated  ''Mr.  OayreP' 
just  like  that,  in  an  incredulous 
sort  of  tone,  yet  still  as  if  she 
were  shocked  ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  in  her  face,  like 
some  one  who  could  scarcely  be* 
lieve  her  ear^.  Then  she  re- 
covered herself,  and  said  prettily 
she  wished  us  all  sorts  of  happi- 
ness ;  but  the  way  she  cried  out 
"  Mr.  Gayre !"  and  her  startled 
expression,  have  haunted  me  ever 
since.  I  could  not  close  my  eyes 
last  night,  I  felt  so .  wretched ; 
and  then,  when  you  spoke  to 
Joshua  as  you  did,  I  knew  it  was 
best  we  should  consider  every- 
thing at  an  end.  As  for  the 
money,  don't  trouble  yourself 
about  that — keep  it  as  long  as  you 
like — I  always  knew  you  would 
not  wrong  mu  or  my  children  of  a 
penny ;  but  lending  money  is  one 
thing  and  marrying  another.  And 
now  say  you  are  not  angry  with 
me,  and  that  we  shall  never  cease 
to  be  friends  V 

*  Mrs.  Jubbins,  I  never  respect- 
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ed  or  admired  you  bo  mucli  as  I 
do  at  this  moment,  and  I  shall 
always  be  your  devoted  friend/ 
said  Mr.  Gayre;  and  it  is  only 
right  to  add  he  spoke  from  his 
heart. 

•  Belief ! '  Was  that  any  word 
to  express  the  load  taken  £rom  his 
heart  ?  As  he  returned  to  town 
that  night  he  felt  very  humble, 
very  penitent,  very  thankful. 
*  Heaven  has  been  more  merciful 
to  me  than  I  deserve/  he  thought ; 
and  who  can  deny  but  that  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  truth 
in  the  observation? 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Whitsuntide,  1877.  May  once 
again,  for  the  third  time  since 
that  morning  when  Mr.  Gayre 
stood  beside  the  railings  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  watched  Margaret  Chel- 
ston's  meeting  with  the  '  fairest  of 
fair  women.' 

London  was  virtually  deserted. 
On  the  previous  Saturday  London 
had  despatched  her  hundreds,  and 
tens  of  hundreds — her  millions, 
indeed — into  the  quiet  country,  to 
the  seashore,  and  the  Continent. 
On  Monday  morning  there  was 
not  a  street,  situated  in  as  low  and 
poor  neighbourhood  a  district 
visitor  could  name,  but  found 
means  to  raise  enough  money  to 
charter  some  sort  of  conveyance, 
and  proceed  behind  wretched 
horses,  that  must  long  previously 
have  learned  to  curse  the  sound  of 
a  cornopean,  to  such  places  of  re- 
sort as  represent  fun  and  fashion 
to  the  excursionist  mind.  The 
great  metropolis  was  like  a  city  of 
the  dead.  Round  and  about  the 
Royal  Exchange  many  commercial 
corpses  lay  awaiting  burial;  but 
the  ceremony  being  compulsorily 
delayed  tUl  after  Bank  HoHday, 


the  men  whose  cheques  and  bills 
had  been  dishonoured  were  wait- 
ing in  suburban  villas  and  great 
West  End  mansions  for  some 
miracle  to  happen  in  the  interval 
which  should  enable  them  to  begin 
the  struggle  of  business  life  afresh 
on  the  Tuesday  following  Pente- 
cost 

In  the  streets  scarcely  a  human 
being  was  to  be  met  with.  Cab- 
men, recognising  a  possible  fare 
afar  off,  hailed  him  with  effusion  ; 
a  few  country  cousins  wandered 
four  abreast  along  the  pavements 
without  getting  'shouldered*  for 
their  pains;  lads  who  had  no 
pennies  whertwith  to  pay  train  or 
tram  fares  tied  white  woollen 
scarves  tightly  round  their  throats, 
and  started  to  walk  for  the  nearest 
places  where  sticklebacks  could  be 
fished  for,  or  the  pleasing  sport 
witnessed  of  starved  donkeys 
being  thrashed  by  brutes  armed 
with  heavy  sticks.  Scarce  a 
soul  was  abroad.  The  better 
classes  who  were  forced  to  remain 
in  town  kept  close  within  door ^ ; 
on  the  railways  all  distinctions  of 
class  were  virtually  abolished ;  it 
was  possible  to  walk  from  Temple 
Bar  to  Ludgate  Circus  down  the 
middle  of  the  horse-road ;  the  Weht 
End  conveyed  apleasing  impression 
of  rustic  seclusion ;  men  walked  to 
their  clubs  as  if  a  large  balance  of 
the  seventy  allotted  years  re- 
mained in  which  to  stroll  along 
the  shady  side  of  the  street ;  in 
the  home  counties  rhododendrons 
and  early  roses,  hawthorn^  la- 
burnum, lilac,  a  thousand  wild 
flowers — yellow  buttercups,  meek- 
eyed  daisies,  springing  grass — girt 
London  round  with  a  natural  belt 
of  emerald  green,  gemmed  by  a 
thousand  stars  of  divine  hues, 
such  as  no  astronomer,  no  jewel- 
ler, ever,  out  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness, could  have  imagined. 

In  the  hedgerows,  by  the  way- 
side, flowers  were  springing,  bloom- 
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ing,  dying.  It  was  an  early  year, 
and  in  London  a  May  sun  posi- 
tively  beamed  upon  its  inhabitants. 
There  were  not  many  belonging 
to  the  better  condition  of  life 
lemaining  to  be  beamed  on.  Still 
one  man,  well  considered  and  re- 
puted to  be  wealthy,  was  walking 
down  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  on 
his  way  to  Victoria  Station. 

The  quietest  of  quiet  pedestrians, 
the  sedatest  of  sedate  gentlemen. 
Certainly  not  very  young,  pre- 
sumably not  very  old  ;  a  clean-cut, 
closely -shaved,  military -looking 
sort  of  person,  who  might  have 
been  anybody,  from  peer  to  poet, 
but  who  happened  to  belong 
neither  to  the  Upper  Ten  nor  to 
the  dear  Bohemia. 

Suddenly  the  silence  of  the 
West  End  street  was  rent  with, 
•Gayre,  Gayre  !  Hillo,  hiUoT 
and  Grayre — for  so  the  gentleman 
was  named — turning  round,  be- 
held a  figure  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  making  f^ntic  signs 
for  him  to  stop. 

'Ah !  you  remember  me,'  this 
individual  said,  as  they  shook 
hands  in  the  middle  of  the  horse- 
road.  *  Gad,  you  are  looking 
'Well !  Years,  I  vow,  run  by  and 
leave  you  younger !' 

'  Why,  Sir  Geoffrey,  I  did  not 
expect  to  meet  you  here  !' 

*  And,  by  Jove,  I  did  not  expect 
to  meet  you!  Just  see  here, 
Gayie'— and  the  Baronet  affec- 
tionately passed  his  arm  through 
^t  of  lus  brother-in-law,  as  if 
™®y  were  the  dearest  of  dear 
mends—*  I  swear  it  is  like  water 
in  a  thirsty  land  to  look  on  your 
pl«aaant  face  again.  I  am  glad  to 
hate  even  this  glimpse  of  you. 
j  called  at  Sudlow's;  but,  faith, 
^  «mnd  such  cold  welcome  there  I 
^  glad  to  return  to  mine  inn.' 

,*Ihey  are  not  a  very  genial 
1^1  certainly.' 

*  No ;  but  you  remember  what 
^Waya  said.     I  mayn't  be  a  very 


sharp  fellow,  but  I'm  the  very 
deuce  in  the  way  of  prophecy.  I 
always  knew  they  would  suit  each 
other  to  a  T.  Lord,  how  she  did 
go  on  about  my  marriE^e  !  '*  You 
hold  your  tongue,  my  girl,"  I  said ; 
"  there  was  trouble  enough  to  get 
^{w  married."    That  shut  Aer  up.* 

*  And  how  is  your  wife  ?*  asked 
Mr.  Gayre. 

For  answer  his  brother-in-law 
pulled  a  newspaper  from  his 
pocket,  smoothed  it  carefully  over 
his  knee,  turned  to  the  first  page, 
folded  it  up  so  as  to  leave  the 

*  births '  outside,  and  pointed  out 
one  especial  paragraph  for  perusal. 
The  paragraph  ran  thus : 

*  At  Brockborough,  near  Don- 
caster,  the  wife  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Chelston,  Baronet,  of  a  son  and 
heir.' 

•It  is  all  their  own  composi- 
tion,' exclaitoed  the  happy  father. 

•  Gad,  I  wish  they'd  make  me  an 
heir;  but  I'm  nobody  now,  of 
course.  I  came  up  to  town  to  be 
clear  of  the  fuss.  Old  Sponner  is 
just  out  of  his  senses  with  delight 
at  being  grandfather  to  an  embryo 
baronet.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  congratulate  you 
all  very  heartily.' 

*  It's  more  than  Peggy  did.  I 
said,  *'  It's  of  no  use  your  turning 
up  your  nose ;  you'd  better  by  far 
be  civil  to  the  young  stranger. 
He  is  bom  vnth  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth.  He'll  have  lots  of 
money  when  he  comes  of  age. 
Old  Sponner  swears  he  shall  have 
all  his  money;  and  his  mother 
says  fhell  see  I  have  no  chance 
of  touching  it."  By  the  bye,  I 
stopped  a  night  at  Susan's  bn  my 
way  up.  She's  got  a  jolly  little 
girl,  and  she  is  prettier  than  ever ; 
and  as  for  Dane,  he's  fairly  crazy 
about  her.  You'd  think  no  man 
ever  owned  a  wife  before.  She's 
just  the  same  as  she  used  to  be, 
only  a  little  quieter.  I  think  she 
can't  quite  forget  all  that  trouble. 
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She  Ib  the  best  creature!  She 
persuaded  Lai  Hilderton  to  leave 
London ;  and  he  lives  in  a  cottage 
on  the  estate,  with  Sae's  old 
nurse  to  cook  his  meals  and  mend 
his  socks.  He's  doing  real  good 
"work,  I  hear — don't  profess  to 
care  for  that  sort  of  thing  myself. 
Weren't  you  surprised  to  hear 
Dane  had  got  his  grandfather's 
property  ?  Good  job  the  miserly 
old  sinner  could  never  make  up 
his  mind  to  sign  a  will.  Well, 
they  are  a  very  happy  pair — as 
happy  a  pair  as  you'd  wish  to  see, 
I  often  wonder  you  never  married, 
Gayre ;  but  perhaps  you're  as  well 
as  you  are — women,  as  a  rule,  are 
a  confounded  lot  of  trouble.' 

*  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  for  I 
have  asked  one  to  take  care  of 
me.' 

'Who  is  it— Mrs.  JubbinsP 

*  Mrs.  Jubbins  will-  never  marry 
anybody.  No,  this  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  who  was  my  superior 
officer  when  I  first  entered  the 
army.  She  is  a  charming  girl,  or 
rather  woman,  for  she  is  nearly 
thirty,  and  I  hope  and  believe  we 
are  exactly  suited  to  each  other. 
Her  father  leaves  for  India  before 
the  end  of  the  summer,  and  then 
we  shall  take  up  our  residence 
permanently  at  The  Warren. 
You  recollect  Mrs.  Jubbins'  party 
there)' 

*  Rather!'  said  Sir  Geoffirey. 
*  Well,  I'm  heartily  glad  to  hear 
this,  my  boy ;  and  whenever  you're 
ready,  only  let  me  know,  and  I'll 
come  and  look  you  up.  Gad, 
you've  decided  en  a  sweet  place. 
I  am  more  pleased  than  I  can  tell 
you  to  think  you  are  going  to  live 
at  The  Warren — always  thought 


that  dear  good  creature  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins was  the  wrong  thing  in  the 
right  place  there.  Money's  not 
everything — ^that's  what  I  say  a 
dozen  times  a  week  ;  but  I  can't 
get  the  set  I've  got  mixed  up 
with  to  believe  me.' 

*  You  have  quite  recovered  from 
your  accident?' 

*  Yes,  quite,  thank  you — leg's  a 
bit  stiff  still,  but  I  can  ride  as  well 
as  ever.  Heaven  be  praised ;  don't 
know  what  would  become  of  me 
if  I  couldn't  By  the  bye,  I  waa 
deucedly  glad  to  hear  you  are 
allowing  interest  on  balances  now. 
I  can  send  you  lots  of  account^ 
and  I  don't  want  a  penny  of 
commission.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was 
quite  a  surprise  to  me  to  hear 
some  fellows  saying,  the  other 
day,  the  old  Tortoise  might  chance 
to  outstrip  some  new  hares  yet. 
There's  Graceless !  I  must  be  off. 
Hi !  Gayre,  just  one  thing  more. 
Mark  my  words.  You'll  see  that 
youngster  won't  be  able  to  drink 
a  drop  of  anything  stronger  than 
water.  I  know  he'll  turn  ont  a 
regular  milksop.  Shouldn't  won- 
der if  they  make  a  parson  of 
him.  The  Reverend  Sir  Ferdinand 
Chelston,  Baronet  —  you'll  find 
that's  what  it  will  be.  Ferdinand 
is  his  mother's  selection.  Well, 
good-bye;  don't  quite  foiget 
me.' 

The  banker  stood  looking  aftra 
Sir  Geofi&ey's  retreating  figure  for  a 
few  minutes ;  his  legs  were  a  little 
more  bowed  and  his  hat  a  little 
more  on  one  side  than  usual,  but 
otherwise  there  was  no  change  in 
his  appearance. 

'  Forget  you !'  thought  Mr.  Gayre 
as  he  turned  away ;  *  never  I' 
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In  the  spring  of  the  year  1877, 
vhenthe  Boasians  were  pushing 
their  Tictorions  foroes  towards  the 
city  of  their  conquered  foe,  and 
England  was  waiting,  apprehen- 
siye  of  the  result,  I  had  the  for- 
tone  to  be  attached  to  a  dep6t 
battery  of  Garrison  Artillery  in 
the  Southern  District.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
sabaltems  in  the  Royal  Regiment, 
and  I  found  myself  the  only  offi- 
cer of  that  rank  in  a  battery  of 
recToits  some  two  hundred  strong. 
As  may  be  imagined,  I  had  quite 
as  much  work  on  my  hands  as  I 
cared  for. 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings 
that  I  heard  the  news  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  determined  on 
calling  out  the  Reserves.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  set  seemed  pro- 
phetic of  imminent  war,  with  all 
the  chances  of  promotion  and  dis- 
tinction that  such  a  prospect  opens 
to  the  soldier ;  whilst  on  the  other 
there  was  the  immediate  certainty 
of  plenty  of  additional  hard  work, 
and  of  endless  trouble  with  men 
just  tnnsfeired  from  their  ciril 
occupations  to  the  stirring  life  of 
the  army.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, I  think  I  rather  enjoyed  the 
excitement  offered  by  the  change. 

One  morning  I  was  called  into 
the  colonel's  office,  informed  that 
a  large  detachment  of  forty  men 
of  the  Reserve  was  to  join  my  bat- 
tery from  Wales,  and  that  I  was  to 
proceed  thither  immediately  with 
a  trustworthy  sergeant  and  bring 
them  to  the  d^p6t  The  colonel 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  me  that 
he  would  not  have  entrusted  so 
difficult  a  task  to  an  officer  with 


as  little  experience  and  length  of* 
service  as  myself,  had  he  had  any 
other  to  send;  but  as  there  was 
no  one  available,  he  must  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  hoped  I 
would  prove  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  me.  At  the 
same  time,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand thal^  once  the  men  were  in 
my  charge,  I  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  who  managed 
to  desert  or  otherwise  absent 
themselves  on  the  journey. 

I  always  disliked  responsibility, 
and  had,  moreover,  an  idea — whe- 
ther well  or  ill  founded,  I  shall 
not  pause  to  consider — that  the 
small  pay  of  a  subaltern  was  not 
intended  to  cover  any  duties  of 
great  importance,  but  was  merely 
an  income  drawn  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  fixed  pieces  of 
routine,  such  as  visiting  guards, 
going  round  to  inspect  the  men's 
dinners,  and  so  on.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  say  that  I  at  all  re- 
lished the  orders  I  had  just  re- 
ceived, especially  since  I  could 
very  well  realise  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  forty  rude  Welsh  miners 
so  long  a  distance  through  a  coun- 
try unknown  to  them.  I  only 
stipulated,  howeyer,  that  the  ser- 
geant who  was  to  be  my  com- 
panion should  be  a  man  I  knew 
and  could  trust,  and  who  could 
talk  Welsh  on  occasion.  For- 
tunately, just  such  a  one  as  I 
needed  was  available,  and  we 
started  on  our  jouVney  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  do  not  intend  here  to  give  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
carried  out  my  mission,  though 
indeed  some  of  the  incidents  were 
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amusing  enough.  I  was  compelled 
perforce  to  stay  longer  than  I  had 
intended  in  Wales  gathering  my 
men  together ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  oar  final  departure  half  the 
population  of  the  country  seemed 
to  he  collected  together  to  see  us 
off.  Had  there  heen  the  least 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
new  recruits  to  join,  I  should 
have  heen  quite  unahle  to  muster 
them  amongst  the  crowds  that 
attended ;  hut  hoth  they  and  their 
relatives  were  only  too  willing  to 
serve  her  Majesty  and  to  drink 
her  health.  Man  after  man  was 
carried  aloft  hy  his  admiring 
fidends,  dead  drunk,  and  thrust 
into  the  carriages  anywhere  and 
anyhow,  till  my  numher  was  com- 
plete, and  the  amused  engine- 
driver  could  at  length  start  his 
train.  Of  the  whole  party,  I 
think  that  myself,  my  sergeant, 
and  a  single  total  ahstainer,  who 
happened  to  he  the  sole  one  of 
my  men  who  could  speak  a  word 
of  English,  were  the  only  persons 
soher.  I  kept  my  charges  well 
supplied  with  liquor,  in  defiance 
of  all  precedent,  carried  them  from 
Euston  to  London  Bridge  in  a 
couple  of  onmihuses,  and  had 
them  all  safely  housed  in  har- 
racks  hefore  they  well  knew  they 
had  started.  I  fear  some  of  them 
must  have  felt  very  ill  the  day 
after,  hut  that,  of  course,  I  could 
not  help. 

But  the  adventure  I  am  ahout 
to  relate  had  little  to  do  with  my 
Eeserve  men.  It  took  place  on 
the  second  night  after  my  arrival 
in  Wales.  My  sergeant  and  I 
had  taken  up  our  quarters  in  a 
little  out-of-the-way  village  on  the 
coast,  not  far  from  the  Menai 
Straits.  Eor  many  reasons  I  do 
not  care  to  give  its  name.  We 
had  arrived  there  late  in  the 
evening,  as  darkness  was  drawing 
on;  and,  hy  dint  of  my  com- 
panion's knowledge   of  the  lan- 


guage, had  found  out  the  position 
of  the  only  place  of  entertainment 
that  was  availahle — a  little  inn 
situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  town.  I  was  struck,  on  ap- 
proaching it,  hy  the  wild  and 
picturesque  heauty  of  the  locality. 
It  was  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
high  cliff  which  seemed  almost  to 
overhang  the  sea  helow;  and 
hetween  the  door  and  the  verge 
of  the  perpendicular  descent,  un- 
guarded hy  fence  or  rail,  nothing 
intervened  hut  a  patch  of  grass, 
hlackened  and  withered  hy  the 
spray  cast  up  hy  the  westerly 
gales  of  the  equinox,  and  not 
more  than  four  yards  wide.  Why 
the  huilder  should  have  selected 
such  a  spot  was  not  easy  to  say. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  man  who  loved 
to  watch  the  wild  moods  of  the 
ocean,  and  found  them  harmonise 
with  those  of  his  own  soul.  It 
looked  the  very  place  for  some 
terrihle  scene  of  midnight  murder 
and  violence,  such  as  so  often 
happened  in  the  old  smuggling 
days. 

The  hous^  itseK  was  a  good 
one,  and  the  landlord,  as  he  came 
to  the  door  to  welcome  us,  seemed 
a  quiet  good-natured  looking  man. 
lie  showed  us  our  rooms,  and 
served  our  supper  in  a  lofty 
chamher  whose  windows  looked 
out  upon  the  sea,  that  alresuij 
hegan  to  moan  through  the  rocky 
caves  and  passes,  with  the  restless 
motion  that  foretells  a  rising 
storm. 

After  supper  my  sergeant 
strolled  down  to  the  village  to 
see  his  men  and  arrange  ahout 
getting  them  together  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  landlord,  with 
whom  he  had  struck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance, accompanied  him  to 
show  him  the  persons  he  required. 
Before  leaving  the  house,  he  said 
something  to  my  comrade  in 
Welsh. 

'He  says,   sir,'  said  the   ser- 
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geant,  salutang,    'that   he  hopes 
you  won't  mind  "being  left  alone 
in  the  house  for  an  hour  or  two. 
No  one  will    intrude  upon  you. 
There  is    one     other  gentleman 
stopping  Keie,  but  he  is  out  now, 
and  most  likely  won't  be  hack 
tin  morning.     He  is  a  man  who 
goes  about  with  a  hammer  col- 
beting  bits  of  rock.' 

'Ah,   a    geologist,'  I  replied. 

'Kg,  I  have  no  objection  to  be 

left  alone.    I  would  come  down 

to  the  Tillage  with  you,  but  that 

I  am  tired,  and  I  think  I  will 

just  smoke  a  pipe  and  go  to  bed.' 

This  message  being  duly  trans- 

hted  to  my  host^  he  made  me  a 

bow,  and    the  two  started  off, 

shutting  the  door  after  them.     I 

Ht  my  pipe  and    made   myself 

comfortable    with    a    couple    of 

chairs  by  the  fire.     There  is  no 

more    sleepy    occupation     than 

watching  tobacco-smoke  curling 

upwards,  and  I  soon  fell  into  a 

doza     I  do  not  know  how  long 

I  had  slept  when  I  was  awakened 

by  a  stir  in  the  room,  and  saw  at 

once  that  the  '  other  gentleman ' 

had  returned  sooner  than  he  was 

expected,  and  was  now  regarding 

me  with  some  interest. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty- 
fiye,  tall  and  well-made,  dressed 
in  a  thick  Meze  suit,  with  a  belt 
of  the  same  material  round  the 
waist  In  his  hand  were  a  bag 
of  fossils  and  rock  specimens,  and 
&  geologist's  hammer.  These  he 
laid  on  the  table,  and  then  came 
OTer  and  shook  hands  with  me. 

'I  did  not  expect  to  meet  a 
gentleman  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place/  he  said.  '  No  one  comes 
here  unless  it  be  to  follow  such 
puisoits  as  mine,  or  from  a  love 
of  seeing  Nature  unspoiled  by 
n^'s  handiwork.' 

Ivas  glad  of  some  company, 
^^  told  him  what  had  brought 
Die  there.  He  set  my*mind  some- 
what at  ease  by  saying  that,  from 


what  he  had  seen  of  the  people, 
he  thought  my  task  would  be 
simple  enough;  and  then  we 
drifted  into  an  interesting  con- 
versation. He  was,  I  found,  a 
clever,  well-read  man,  and  we  got 
on  excellently  together;  but  I 
noticed  now  and  then  an  anxious 
watching  expression  in  his  eyes 
for  which  I  could  not  account. 
I  was  not,  however,  much  of  a 
judge  of  physiognomy,  and  did 
not  trouble  myself  with  theories 
on  the  subject. 

As  we  were  talking  the  moan 
of  the  sea  grew  louder  and  louder, 
and  at  length  came  a  sudden  dash 
of  wind  and  rain  against  the  win- 
dows. The  gale  was  beginning  in 
earnest. 

What  followed  I  can  scarcely 
expect  my  readers  to  believe; 
and  indeed,  looking  back  on  it 
now  as  I  sit  in  my  cosy  quarters, 
with  the  lamp  burning  brightly 
on  the  table,  I  could  almost  think 
that  I  had  been  the  victim  of 
some  terrible  hallucination:  but 
it  was  real  'enough  to  me  that 
night. 

After  the  first  impetuous  gust 
of  the  storm  there  came  a  pause 
of  stillness,  and  in  the  unnatural 
tension  of  the  nerves  thift  one 
feels  in  such  an  interval  of  ex- 
pectancy, I  heard,  as  clearly  as 
ever  I  heard  anything  in  my  life, 
a  woman's  voice  outside  the  win- 
dow crying  in  a  wailing  tone, '  0 
Jack,  Jack  I' 

'  She  will  be  blown  over  the 
cliff !'  I  cried.  *  What  can  she  be 
doing  there  V  and  I  rose  to  open 
the  door. 

My  companion  did  not  answer 
a  word.  I  glanced  at  him,  and 
saw  that  his  face,  lips  and  all,  had 
paled  to  a  ghastly  whiteness. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
window  with  an  expression  of 
such  deadly  fear  as  I  hope  I  may 
never  see  again. 

It  was  useless  to  expect  help 
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from  him;  so,  mentally  setting 
him  down  as  an  arrant  coward, 
I  ran  to  the  house  door  and  opened 
it,  intending  to  let  in  the  way- 
farer whose  voice  I  had  heard. 

As  I  raised  the  latch  the  wind 
rushed  in  with  impetuous  violence 
and  nearly  tore  the  door  fifom  my 
hands.  A  cold  dash  of  miugled 
spray  and  rain  met  me  full  in  the 
face. 

*  Come  in,  whoever  you  are,'  I 
cried  impatiently ;  *  I  can't  told 
the  door  open  all  night.' 

There  was  no  answer.  I  stepped 
outside  and  looked  round.  It  was 
full  moon  that  night,  and  though 
the  clouds  were  thick  there  was  a 
glimmer  of  light  sufficient  to  see 
any  ohject  within  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance. There  was  a  phosphores- 
cent lustre  on  the  sea  that  gleamed 
hrightly  now  and  then  as  the 
waves  broke  on  the  rocks,  and 
a  frightened  sea-bird  almost  brush- 
ed my  face  as  it  flew  past.  But 
of  the  woman  I  expected  to  see 
there  was  no  trace  whatever. 

Puzzled  and  irritated,  I  walked 
round  the  house  to  see  where  she 
could  have  gone.  At  the  back  of 
.  the  building  there  was  a  broad 
open  field,  without  any  trees  or 
shrubs  that  could  serve  as  a  hid- 
ing-place. It  seemed  impossible 
that  any  one  could  have  crossed  it 
and  got  out  of  sight  during  the 
few  moments  that  had  elapsed 
since  I  heard  the  cry ;  neverthe- 
less, such  had  evidently  been  the 
case,  for  there  was  no  one  there. 

I  went  in  again  and  closed  the 
door,  determined  to  think  twice 
before  I  went  to  the  trouble  of 
opening  it  again,  whoever  might 
demand  admittance.  My  com- 
panion was  sitting  just  as  I  left 
him,  with  the  same  look  on  his 
lace.  I  spoke  to  him  twice,  but 
received  no  answer.  Fearing  he 
might  be  in  a  fit,  I  went  over  to 
him  and  raised  his  arm.  It  felt 
stiff  and  unnatuxaL    I  went  to 


the  table  for  some  water,  intend- 
ing to  dash  it  in  his  face  and 
rouse  him  if  possible. 

Hardly  had  I  made  a  step  for- 
ward when  the  same  voice  I  had 
heard  before  sounded  once  m€ie 
from  without  This  time  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  intenseagony 
of  the  tone.  I  had  never  heard 
anything  in  the  least  like  it,  and 
it  rooted  me  to  the  spot  where  I 
stood.  The  words  it  spoke  were, 
*  Come,  come,  come  I'  three  times 
repeated. 

To  my  great  surprise,  the  man 
I  had  believed  in  a  dangerous  fit 
rose  and  moved  towards  the  door. 
I  can  scarcely  describe  the  way 
in  which  he  walked.  It  was  as 
though  his  whole  nature  was  striv- 
ing to  prevent  the  action,  and  yet 
some  stronger  power  compelled 
him  to  advance.  I  saw  him  raise 
the  latch  of  the  outer  door,  and 
then  I  followed  him  to  see  what 
would  ensue.  I  never  even  thought 
of  speaking  to  him ;  I  could  feel 
that  were  I  to  do  so  he  would 
not  hear. 

The  storm  had  reached  its  height 
as  we  left  the  house.  The  ^lay 
was  driving  in  clouds  across  the 
little  patch  of  grass;  and  now  and 
then  a  piece  of  white  foam,  Mown 
up  from  the  seething  caldron  be- 
low, would  fly  past  us  into  the 
darkness  beyond.  The  man  niade 
but  one  step  from  the  doorway, 
and  stood  still,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  sea.  He  seemed  entirely 
insensible  to  the  war  of  the  ele- 
ments and  to  the  dash  of  the  rain 
in  his  face.  Something  beyond 
outward  sensati(mB  had  absorbed 
all  his  faculties  fbr  the  time  being. 
We  stood  thus  a  moment,  and 
then,  coming  now  from  the  ocean* 
itself  or  thQ  air  above  it,  sounded 
those  words  again, '  Gome,  come, 
come  !'  My  companion,  made  an- 
other step  o{  two  straight  onwards. 

'Are  you  mad)'  I  cried,  as  I 
sprang  forYraid  and  caught  him  in 
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mj  anns.  '  One  pace  more  and 
you  will  be  over  the  cliff  1  Where 
are  yott  going  f 

He  heeded  me  no  moie  than  if 
I  had  been  myself  a  phantom  of 
the  tempest  instead  of  a  being  of 
fleah  and  blood.  I  felt  that  I  had 
no  power  to  restrain  him,  so  I 
shifted  my  hold  and  cailght  him 
round  the  knees.  We  fell  to- 
gether on  the  ground  at  the  very 
Teige  of  the  precipice. 

Then  began  a  terrible  struggle. 
He  fought  with  the  strength  of  a 
madman,  I  with  the  desperation 
of  a  man  who  contends  for  his 
life.  The  stoim  howled  about  us, 
and  the  whole  air  seemed  full  of 
mocking  voices,  shrieks,  and  laugh- 
ter. Slowly  but  surely  he  was 
dragging  me  to  the  edge.  I  would 
gladly  have  released  him  now  to 
save  myself,  but  he  would  not 
loose  his  hold.  Soon  I  felt  that 
he  had  got  himself  half  over  the 
cliff,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  too 
exhausted  to  hold  on  much  lon- 
ger. Nearer  and  nearer  I  came 
to  the  fatal  spot !  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost,  and  tried  my  best  to 
fiame  a  prayer.  At  least,  I  thought, 
if  I  die,  it  is  in  a  good  cause. 

Suddenly  a  strong  hand  caught 
me  by  the  collar  and  drew  me 
violently  back.  The  wretched 
nian  lost  his  clutch  of  me  and 
fell !  A  long  shrill  scream  came 
np  from  below  and  mingled  with 
the  exulting  shriek  of  the  wind. 

I  was  borne  into  the  house  and 
Ud  on  a  couch.  I  am  not  given 
to  hunting,  but  it  was  some  mo- 
ments bdfore  my  nerves  could 
Kcover  the  shock  they  had  re- 
ceived. At  length  I  looked  about 
me,  and  saw  my  sergeant,  the 
landlord,  and  another  well-dressed 
man  whose  face  I  did  not  know. 

'Well,  sir,'  the  sergeant  was 
saying  to  the  latter, '  your  work 
seems  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
your  hands  to-night.  We  were 
only  just  in  time  i* 


'  Only  just  in  time,  indeed !' 
was  the  answer.'  ^  Kow,  sir,  I  see 
you  are  yourself  again;  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  tell  me  how  the 
scene  came  about  that  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  interfere  in. 
I  am  a  police-officer  from  Bow 
Street.' 

As  well  as  I  could,  I  told  him 
all  that  had  occurred.  He  heard 
me  to  the  end  quietly,  and  the 
sergeant,  meanwhile,  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  the  landlord,  trans- 
lated the  story  into  Welsh  as  I 
went  on.  When  I  had  finished, 
the  detective  shook  his  head. 

'  I  see  I  must  make  up  the  best 
tale  I  can  for  my  superiors,'  he 
said.  *]S^o  offence  to  you,  sir; 
but  they  wouldn't  believe  a  word 
of  what  you  ha?e  just  been  telling 
me.  I  can't  say  just  what  I  think 
about  it  myself ;  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  case  before.  Why,  he 
must  have  gone  quite  mad  1  I 
knew  he  was  very  fond  of  the 
woman,  and  I  thought  something 
of  the  kind  was  likely ;  but  what 
you  tell  me  you  heard  is  beyond 
me,  I  confess.  Had  you  known 
anything  of  the  murder,  sir)' 

*  No,'  said  I  j  *  surely  you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  that  man 
was  a  murderer  V 

'He  was  indeed,  sir;  and  I 
came  here  to-night  to  arrest  hira. 
He  had  evaded  us  all  for  the  last 
week ;  but  yesterday  I  got  a  clue 
as  to  where  he  had  gone,  and  fol- 
lowed him  down.  I  got  your 
sergeant  here  to  act  interpreter 
for  me  with  the  landlord,  when  I 
met  them  both  in  the  village,  and 
from  what  he  said  I  knew  that 
his  "quiet  gentleman  who  col- 
lected bits  of  rock  "  was  the  man 
I  was  after ;  so  I  came  on  here  at 
once,  and  you  know  the  rest.  It 
was  lucky  for  you  that  we  did 
not  enter  the  house  by  the  back 
way.  Five  minutes  more  would 
have  done  for  you,  sir  !' 

*They  would,   indeed,*   I   an- 
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swered,  shuddering  a  little  at  tlie 
recollection.  '  Bat  who  then  did 
he  murder  V 

'  His  own  wife,  sir ;  a  woman 
who  from  all  accounts  was  as 
fond  of  him  as  she  could  be. 
Some  one,  {  have  yet  to  find 
who,  forged  a  letter  that  made 
him  think  she  had  ceased  to  care 
for  him.  I  fancy  he  was  always 
subject  to  fits  of  madness ;  any- 
how, no  one  knows  exactly  how  it 
happened,  but  she  was  found  one 
morning  dead  in  her  bed,  with 
the  marks  of  fingers  on  her  throat, 
and  he  had  disappeared,  taking  with 
him  all  the  loose  money  he  had 
in  the  house.  He  had  a  good 
sum  lying  in  the  bank,  which  he 
could  have  withdrawn  at  any 
time  by  writing  a  cheque,  and 
his  not  having  done  so  is  a  proof 
to  me  that  he  had  not  premedi- 
tated the  murder.     I  daresay  the 


temptation  came  to  him  all  oti  a 
sudden — it  usually  does,  I  have 
observed.  Anyhow,  he  is  dead 
now,  poor  gentleman;  and  may 
God  have  mercy  on  his  soul  I* 

'  Amen  V  I  answered. 

That  is  the  story  of  my  night  of 
adventure.  I  have  often  thought 
over  what  appears  the  supernatural 
part  of  it  since,  but  without  much 
effect.  The  only  theory  I  can 
frame  to  account  for  it  is  the 
somewhat  lame  one  that  the  hal- 
lucinations of  my  mad  companion 
were  so  powerful  that  his  mind 
had  succeeded  in  impressing  them 
upon  my  own,  as  the  mesmeriser 
can  force  an  idea  upon  his  patient. 
I  confess  I  am  not  myself  satis- 
fied with  such  an  explanation; 
but  if  any  of  my  readers  have  not 
a  better  one  ready  they  must  take 
it  for  the  true  one,  faute  de 
mieux. 


in. 

FLAGS. 


There  are  many  nnnamed  slums 
down  by  the  side  of  the  great 
water  highway  of  our  city,  pur- 
lieus where  all  that  is  vile  and 
d^raded  amongst  humanity  finds 
a  harbourage.  Mach  of  the  an- 
chorage is  not  safe  for  a  prolonged 
season,  except  to  those  who  pur- 
sue definite  callings. 

In  Linnet  Lane  the  tide  ebbed 
and  flowed  frequently,  stranding 
strange  and  nameless  humanities 
more  often  than  in  alleys  a  de- 
gree more  reputable.  Numberless 
little  lanes  and  dark  narrow  pass- 
ages, ready  to  hide  for  a  night  an 
offender's  head,  branch  out  of  it. 
Within  sight  there  are  rotten 
teuements  adjoining  wharves, 
where  boats  are  always  handy, 
and  here  and  there  a  cabin  built 
out  of  an  old  barge,  with  mys- 
terious exits  behind  and  before. 
The  centre  of  a  large  acreage  of 
villany  was  Linnet  Lane.  The 
floods  of  police  inspection  peri- 
odically swept  around  and  about 
it,  and  permanent  dwellers  had 
needs  have  some  well-authenti- 
cated calling.  But,  from  its  near- 
ness to  the  river  and  its  many 
bifurcating  avenues  of  escape,  it 
was  highly  favoured  as  a  tempo- 
rary resting-place.  Waifs  and 
strays  of  villanous  appearance 
and  shady  antecedents  took  re- 
fage  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
,  nights  in  the  many  low  lodging- 
houses  which  advertised  their 
claims  to  notice  here.  What 
matt^ed  to  such  as  these  the 
filth  and  squalor  of  many-bedded 
dormitories,  the  horrible  stench 
of  river  mud,  the  reeking  lotten- 
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ness  of  decaying  walls  and  plaster! 
These  were  of  a  race  inured  to 
damp  and  mould  and  corruption 
of  all  sorts.  To  such  intelligences 
it  would  be  an  unconceivable 
paradise  where  rust  and  moth 
did  not  offend  or  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.  Tliey  came 
to  Linnet  Lane  to  shelter  from 
fog  and  rain  and  pitiless  winds, 
for  one  night  not  to  be  '  moved 
on.' 

The  most  popular  house  of  en- 
tertainment in  this  region  re- 
joiced in  the  title  of  the  Lamb  of 
Goshen.  It  was  not  a  public- 
house,  and  how  or  why  the  title 
had  originated  was  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  bygone  times.  There 
was  not  even  an  illicit  dealing  in 
beer  carried  on  within  Mrs.  Doo's 
premises.  This  lidy,  the  purveyor 
of  other  coarse  refreshments,  had 
a  wholesome  dread  of  the  police. 
Nevertheless,  this  lodging-house 
bore  a  distinguishing  title,  which 
established  its  precedence  over 
other  equally  vile  habitations. 
Here  dwelt  Flags.  The  girl's  age 
was  problematic.  To  onlookers 
it  was  not  quite  apparent  whether 
she  was  a  child  or  woman,  for 
Flags  had,  so  to  speak,  no  legs 
whereby  her  stature  might  declare 
itself.  She  was  paralysed  from 
her  waist  downwards,  and  sat 
upon  the  hard  framework  of  a 
horse  hair  sofa  from  morning  till 
night.  She  bad  childish  hands, 
thin  and  delicate,  which  laboured 
incessantly.  Flags  had,  moreover, 
long  tawny  locks,  unkempt,  but 
beautiful  in  tangled  dulness,  as 
they    hung    about    her    narrow 
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shoulders  and  contracted  chest. 
Her  skin  was  dull  and  colourless, 
as  that  of  one  who  lives  in  per- 
petual shade.  Only  her  golden- 
brown  eyes,  set  in  deep  sockets, 
redeemed  the  lifeless  colour  of 
her  face.  The  girPs  clothes  were 
not  of  much  account;  they  were 
rags  holding  together,  and  just 
sufficing  for  decency.  But  it  did 
not  signify  greatly  what  manner 
of  garments  she  wore,  for  she  was 
usually  encumbered  and  encircled 
with  an  array  of  tattered  and 
stained  Union  Jacks  or  other 
standards.  It  was  her  profession 
to  mend  and  patch  these  things. 

Below  the  grimy  piece  of  paste- 
board gummed  to  the  best  window- 
pane  of  the  Lamb  of  Goshen, 
certifying  that  here  there  were 
Modgers  took  in,'  a  lesser  and 
still  grimier  card  might  have  been 
remarked  declaring  *  Flags  mended 
here/  But  there  was  no  necessity 
for  this  notice ;  the  fame  of  the 
dexterous  fingers  within  was  fully 
established  without  need  of  adver- 
tisement. For  twopence  or  three- 
pence Flags  would  not  only 
supply  the  pieces  of  brightrhued 
material  required,  but  would 
apply  her  needle  for  hours  to 
mend  some  rent  or  patch  some 
hole  made  by  the  fierce  wind's 
caresses.  Flags  had  a  variety  of 
customers — Dutchmen,  who  smelt 
of  rum,  and  were  as  round  as 
their  own  cheeses;  fair  Swedes, 
who  were  calm  and  cold,  and 
never  seemed  in  haste,  and  were 
always  honest  in  their  dealings ; 
excitable  Frenchmen,  who  paid 
compliments,  and  cheated  her  if 
they  could.  But  it  was  the  barge- 
men who  sailed  down  the  river 
that  Flags  preferred  to  hold  deal- 
ings with,  as  a  rule.  They  were 
rude  and  boisterous,  and  too  fond 
of  beer ;  but  they  were  intelligible, 
and  were  ready  to  give  and  take 
in  chaff,  an  exchange  she  dearly 
'  "tred.  They  had  been  her  earliest 


patrons ;  by  them  she  had  lived, 
bodily  and   mentally,  for    many 
years.    The  sailing-barges,  which 
brought  hay,  straw,  bricks  from 
the  Medway  and  other  parts  of 
the  English  coast,  sometimes  from 
the  nearest  points  of  the   Con- 
tinent,   were   known   by  Flags. 
She  knew  all  about  the  pleasant 
life  on  board — knew  what  such 
barges  under  canvas  can  really  do, 
in  spite   of  their   flat   bottoms. 
Flags  had  heard  of  their  regattas ; 
was  acquainted  with  the  shape  of 
the  sails;  knew,  as  she  thought, 
how  pretty  they  looked  with  the 
sun  shining  on  their  ruddy  brown 
canvas.     She  had   acquaintances 
on    barges  that   traded   to   Col- 
chester, Ipswich,  even  l^ewcastle. 
From  them  she  gleaned  a  know- 
ledge of  the  English  coast,  learned 
what  rough    weather   was,   how 
strong  the  tides,  how  angry  the 
sea,    how     helpful    the    winds. 
Knowledge  that  came   to  others 
as    a  matter  of  course,  by  sight 
and  experience,  was  only  slowly 
gathered  in  and  treasured  in  the 
dark   kitchen   of  the  Lamb    of 
Goshen.     Yet  Flags  held  views 
of  life    not  altogether  erroneous 
or  unholy.    The  spark  of  imagi- 
nation lived   and  was    fed  even 
in  such  vile  surroundings.     To  a 
few  the  girl  was  the  bright  spot 
of  the  Lamlt  of  Goshen.     For  her 
sake  some,  more  worthy  than  the 
rest,  would  come  a  second  time  to 
Linnet  Lane.     Yet  she  only  lived 
by  sufferance  in    the    miserable 
apartment  of  the  filthy  den.    Ee- 
port  had  it  that  she  was  a  niece, 
or   otherwise    related    to     Mrs. 
Doo,  the  proprietress  of  the  estab- 
lishment,  who   called  herself  'a 
lone  widder.*  However,  no  special 
grace  on  the  part  of  this  person- 
age   signalised  the    relationship. 
In  her  more  convivial  moments, 
Mrs.  Doo  had  been  known  to  be- 
come oracular  concerning  some  of 
her  acquaintances;  but  if  there 
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was  anything  to  divulge  regarding 
Fkgs,  it  never  leaked  oat  The 
girl  paid  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  the  right  to  breathe  of  the 
poiaonous  atmosphere.  No  abate- 
ment in  the  usual  tariff  for  weekly 
boarders  was  made  on  her  be- 
half. 

It  was  not  suiprising  that  after 
a  time  her  wits  should  become 
sharpened.  Much  strange  material 
drifted  past  her ;  and  after  suffer- 
ing losses  from  small  loans  and 
rash  advances,  Flags  acquired  no 
little  skill  in  reading  physiogno- 
miea  Her  dislikes  and  distrusts 
were  the  fruit  of  observation  more 
than  instinct.  Circumstances  not- 
urithstanding,  she  was  a  vivacious 
young  person  with  a  sharp  address, 
ready  for  habitue  or  new-comer. 
^0  one  could  enter  the  Lamb  of 
Goshen  without  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  her  inquiry  and  criticism. 
Her  needle,  ber  tongue,  and  her 
eyes  were  equally  swift  and  sharp. 

One  bleak  December  evening 
there  came  to  the  lodging-house  a 
young  and  handsome  girl ;  that  is 
to  say,  she  might  have  been  hand- 
some had  she  been  less  emaciated 
and  sullen-looking. 

'Will  you  take  me  inf  she 
said  defiantly  to  Mrs.  Doo,  who 
stood  with  her  arms  akimbo  on 
her  broad  hips,  surveying  the  ap- 
plicant, who  shivered  in  the  door- 
way.' 

That  she  was  a  stranger  was 
evident.  There  was  scant  cere- 
mony in  seeking  admittance,  in  a 
general  way,  at  the  Lamb  of 
Goshen. 

'  I  don't  shut  the  door  on  no 
one  when  I  sees  the  colour  of 
money.  If  you  wishes  to  be  took 
into  the  general  wiromen  s  apart- 
ment it  are  tuppence  for  a  shake- 
down. Yer  don't  look  like  pay- 
ing a  tizzy  for  a  double-bedded 
^oom,  wit^  the  chance  of  another 
gal  comin'  along  of  you.' 

Silently  the  applicant  put  ber 


hand  in  her  pocket  and  produced 
some  coppers— eight  or  ten,  it 
might  be. 

*  Tuppence  will  do,'  she  said  la- 
conically. '  May  I  sit  alongside 
the  fire  awhile  before  going  up- 
stairs f 

She  bad  a  weary  despairing  look. 
Evidently  she  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  a  curt  refusal.  Bat  Mrs. 
Doo  had  feasted  sumptuously  on 
cold  pork,  and  was  in  a  placable 
mood.  The  girl,  having  paid  her 
twopence,  was  suffered  to  take 
possession  of  a  stool  not  far  from 
Flags.  It  seemed  that  this  young 
person  took  no  notice  of  such  col- 
loquies. Her  nimble  fingers  went 
on  at  their  task  by  the  light  of  an 
ill-smelling  lamp.  The  nimbus 
of  dull  auburn  hair  around  the 
sharp  thin  face  for  a  moment  at- 
tracted the  lodger's  attention.  The 
golden-brown  eyes  were  hidden, 
and  after  a  little  space  the  new- 
comer's interest  relaxed.  She  sat 
gazing  into  the  fire. 

When  Mrs.  Doo  had  retired 
to  her  poteto-peeling  in  a  back 
region,  Flags  looked  up.  A  long 
puzzled  look.  In  a  sepulchral 
voice,  which  was  meant  for  a 
whisper,  she  said  at  last, 

*You  ain't  a  riverside  galf 
Her  eyes  fell  on  decent  clothes 
and  a  collar,  quite  an  unnecessary 
adjunct  in  these  latitudes. 

*No,'  said  the  other  briefly, 
stretching  out  hands,  which  were 
not  rough,  to  the  blaze. 

*  What  brought  you  here  f  con- 
tinued Flags,  persistently  staring 
at  her. 

*  Might  be  fancy,'  answered  the 
stranger,  with  a  touch^  of  sullen- 
ness  in  her  voice. 

'  What's  yer  name  1' 

'Bell.' 

'  Bell  what  ?  Flags  bit  off  an 
end  of  thread  with  a  vicious  snap 
of  her  teeth. 

*  It  don't  signify  to  you.  Maybe 
you'd  like  a  reference  as  well.' 
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Flags  laughed  with  evident  en- 
joyment. 

'  Curiosity,  ain't  it  1  I  likes 
sperrit.    Keep  it  np,  BelL' 

After  a  pause  Flags  began  again, 

*  Ain't  yer  hungry  V 

The  handsome  girl  nodded  with 
a  faintly  flickering  smile,  as  if  de- 
riding the  weakness. 

*  Yer  can  have  supper  here  for 
threepence..  It  ain't  much  as  to 
quality,  but  it  fills  ye.' 

Bell  searched  her  pocket  for 
the  few  coppers,  and  held  them 
out  gravely  to  the  inspection  of 
the  needlewoman. 

*  That's  the  last  of  them.' 
Flags  knitted  her  brow  dubi- 
ously, drawing  figures  on  the  table 
with  her  needle. 

*^o  reg'lar  worki*  she  ques- 
tioned. 

Bell  shook  her  head. 

*  I'll  treat  yer,'  said  Flags  mu- 
nificently, observing  the  girl  look- 
ing speculatively  at  the  coins  in 
her  hand. 

Bell  turned  angrily  upon  her 
puny  friend,  as  she  shook  back 
her  heavy  mane  and  rapped  her 
little  brass  thimble  on  the  table. 

'  I  ain't  a  beggar — yet !'  and 
the  dark  eyes  flashed  a  moment 
before  they  were  suffiised  with 
tears.  Then  the  proud  head  was 
lowered. 

*  'Tain't  charity;  it  are  a  friendly 
feeling.  I've  took  a  likin'  to  yer. 
I'm  a  wonner  for  seeing  through 
folks.  You're  the  respectablest 
girl  as  has  come  into  this  house  for 
many  a  long  day.  Yer  can  treat 
me  this  day  twelvemonth,  if  yer 
gets  set  up  in  a  line  of  business. 
Yer  ain't  one  to  sit  down  a-doin' 
naught.  There's  bad  times  comes 
to  all  on  us.'  Then  Flags  turned 
her  face  towards  the  back  kitchen, 
giving  a  low  whistle  to  attract  at- 
tention. 'I  say.  Mother  Doo, 
what's  a-going  to -night?  No 
more  of  that  cold  pig  for  me.  I'm 
in  a  mind  for  something  special, 


and  you  may  make  me  pay  for  it 
Bloaters  and  bread-and-butter  for 
two,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you.' 

The  royal  loftiness  of  the  order 
was  apparently  lost  on  Mrs.  Doo. 

*  Better  keep  them  stray  pence 
o'  youm  agin  a  day  as  work  is 
slack,  Flags.  You're  too  ready  to 
give  a  feed  to  an  idle  tramp.' 

If  the  girl  Bell  heard  that  con- 
temptuous *  tramp '  she  did  not 
wince.  Yet  she  laid  a  hand  on 
the  arm  of  the  needlewoman  with 
a  movement  to  impose  silence. 
But  she  did  not  know  Flags. 
When  did  that  nimble  tongue 
ever  restrain  itself?  The  only 
answer  she  got  was  a  large  darn- 
ing-needle stuck  into  the  back  of 
her  hand,  as  though  it  were  a  pin- 
cushion, a  forcible  hint  to  re- 
move it.  The  light-brown  eyes 
were  gleaming  savagely  in  their 
deep  sockets.  Flags  lifted  her 
small  body  as  high  as  possible, 
and  a  fierce  oath  fell  from  her 
lips — an  oath  directed  towards 
Mrs.  Doo. 

*  I  sha'n't  come  to  you  when  I 
go  a-begging!*  she  screamed.  '  You'd 
skin  a  rat  if  it  died  of  scurvy  !' 

Mrs.  Doo  responded  in  kind, 
vociferating  curses  with  great  ease. 
The  girl  called  Bell  shivered  visi- 
bly. 

*  You  don't  like  our  lingo,*  said 
Flags,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh. 
'  It  ain't  got  no  special  meaning 
with  usj  it  kinder  makes  'em 
understand  better.  We've  heerd 
it  from  the  time  we  was  bom. 
Don't  yer  look  so  skeery;  we 
don't  make  no  scrimmage.  Mrs. 
Doo  and  me,  we  likes  a  bit  of  a 
jaw,  it  keeps  us  lively.  Have 
yer  never  been  in  a  lodging  before?' 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  in  the 
momentary  silence  steps  were 
heard.  She  looked  round.  At 
the  door  leading  into  the  lane 
stood  a  couple  of  low-browed  ruf- 
fianly vagabonds,  apparently  river- 
side loafers,  clad  in  indescribable 
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garments  indicating  wateiy  pnr- 
Boits.  They  wore  oilskin  caps  and 
huge  boots,  and  encircling  their 
bloated  faces  yolaminous  necker- 
cbieis  were  apparent:  they  were 
partly  protection,  partly  disgaise, 
for  these  gentlemen  were  not  par- 
tial to  recognition  ontside  their 
own  circle.  They  slouched  to- 
wards the  fire,  hands  in  pockets. 

'Hullo,  Flags,  you  jade,  so 
yerVe  got  a  pall  Tain't  every 
day  we  sees  yer  talk  to  wimmen. 
We're  weny  partickler,  ain't  we, 
as  to  character  V 

Flags  stretched  her  thread  to 
the  utmost,  and  dabbed  her  large 
needle  towards  the  man  who 
spoke. 

*Out  of  prison,  Larry!  Lord 
saye  me,  yer've  had  a  short  bill 
this  time  for  kicking  a  woman. 
Danl  O'Flaherty,  I'll  trouble  yer 
to  get  out  of  my  light ;  when  I 
wants  a  extinguisher,  it  won't  be 
you  TU  ask  for.  Have  ye  ever 
heerd  it  ain't  manners  to  stare  at 
a  lady  ?    What's  amiss  with  her  V 

The  huge  ruffian  was  bending 
over  the  strange  girl  with  a  leer- 
ing smile  of  approval.  £ell  had 
drawn  herself  against  the  wall  in 
a  shrinking  way,  with  both  hands 
clasped  together. 

*  My  stars  !  what  a  beauty  we've 
got  here !  Mother  Doo  's  in  luck 
to  find  such  a  lodger.  AH  the 
eingle  men  in  Linnet  Lane  will 
come  to  supper  for  the  pleasure  of 
lookin'  at  yer,  my  dear.  Wheer 
does  yer  hail  from  7  T'other  side 
0'  the  water,  I'll  go  bail.  We 
don't  grow  'em  so  genteel  here- 
abouts.' 

The  girl  remained  perfectly  still, 
drawn  as  far  from  him  as  the 
angle  of  the  wall  allowed.  Flags 
watched  and  waited,  feigning  to 
be  busy  over  her  task  of  stitching. 
The  man  Daniel  stretched  out  his 
red  coarse  hand,  and  essayed  to 
touch  the  gtrl's  head.  Probably 
it  was  meant  for  a  caress.     At 


the  near  approach  of  the  rough 
fingers,  the  tips  of  which  had  no 
fine  touch.  Bell  stood  up  from  the 
low  stool,  and  looked  with  wild 
appeal  towards  the  needlewomau. 
Flags,  instead  of  looking  an  an- 
swer, took  up  her  huge  scissors, 
and  snipped  off  a  shred  with 
noisy  emphasis. 

*  What  a  tigger-head !  0  my  ! 
— eyes  blazing  like  a  rocket,  lips 
as  red/»  cherries,  hair  as  black  as 
coals.  Give  us  a  kiss,  my  beauty. 
I  ain't  seen  no  gal  to  touch  you 
since  I've  come  out  of  quod.' 

The  long  arms  were  stretched 
straight  out  towards  her.  Bell 
stooped  and  lifted  the  poker  with 
incredible  swiftness,  brandishing 
it  above  her  head  with  desperate 
signi6cance. 

Daniel  O'Flaherty,  accustomed 
to  this  implement  of  warfare,  re- 
cognised its  meaning,  and  stood 
back  a  few  paces,  a  dogged  look 
of  baffled  rage  gleaming  in  his 
bloodshot  eyes.  His  companion 
jeered  him  as  a  coward,  while 
Flags,  looking  up  with  calm  pla- 
cidity, as  though  such  scenes  were 
not  unusual,  rapped  her  thimble 
approvingly  on  the  table. 

*  Bless  yer,  Daniel,  it's  only  her 
play  !  Couldn't  yer  see  she  was 
a  skittish  onel  Bell,  come  and 
sit  alongside  of  me.  I  likes 
sperrit,  that  I  do.  He  don't  look 
over-nice  to  kiss,  does  he  ?  You 
and  me  has  got  better  taste  nor  a 
dirty  Irishman  as  is  stale  drunk.' 

Happily  Mrs.  Doo  entered  at 
this  juncture,  and  imperatively 
commanded  silence  under  threat 
of  dismissal. 

The  men,  having  paid  their 
money  for  their  lodging,  sank 
into*  a  remote  comer,  and  pre- 
sently were  heard  breathing  ster- 
torously,  overcome,  it  might  be, 
by  fatigue  or  the  fumes  of  some 
intoxicating  refreshment  partaken 
of  round  the  comer. 

The  girl  Bell  relapsed  into  sul- 
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len  silence  after  sharing  with  Flags 
the  meal  ordered.  She  devoured 
the  food  set  hefore  her  in  a  fam- 
ished way,  which  seemed  to  imply 
a  long  abstinence. 

Within  an  hour's  time  more 
than  a  dozen  men  and  women  of 
various  types  had  drifted  into  the 
dingy  lair.  Some  of  them  greeted 
!Flag8  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  but 
her  responses  to  all  salutes  were 
curt  and  condescending.  Bell 
was,  without  ceremony,  required 
to  make  room  for  the  new  comers, 
who  pushed  and  shoved  to  reach 
t^e  circle  warmed  by  the  fire. 

They  were  an  audacious  and 
rowdy  lot,  firing  off  maledictions 
and  vile  abuse  at  each  other  with- 
out cessation.  All  language  here 
was  interlarded  with  oaths  and 
blasphemous  expletives.  The  or- 
namental adjectives  added  to  the 
Queen's  Engb'sh  were  hardly  in- 
telligible to  the  girl  Bell,  though 
she  at  times  glanced  with  a  sort 
of  fear  at  some  large-limbed  scowl- 
ing virago,  who  demanded  her  to 
move  away. 

'Mrs.  Doo  she's  a -grow  in' 
mighty  genteel,'  said  one  sarcastic 
young  female,  who  appeared  the 
accepted  wit  of  the  circle.  *  Got 
a  young  lady  lodger  with  trim- 
mings to  her  dress,  and  her  hair 
took  out  of  curl-papers.  Yer 
ain't  a  tuppenny  sleeper  to  come 
along  of  us,  I'll  swear.' 

The  coarse  face  was  investigat- 
ing BelFs  figure  and  dress  with 
derision.  The  girl  made  no  an- 
swer, closing  her  lips  tightly. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Mrs.  Doo 
tied  her  head  up  in  a  dirty  cloth, 
which  did  duty  for  a  nightcap, 
and  came  in  to  count  the  flock. 
Haply  some  individual  might 
sneak  up-stairs  to  that  loathsome 
apartment  with  its  straw  mat- 
tresses, without  paying  the  two- 
pence demanded. 

•There's  ten  on  yer  wimmen 
'*^o-night,  and  only  nine  on  ye  can 


sleep  in  the  gals'  room.  I'm  not 
a-goin'  to  give  a  single  apartment 
to  none  on  yer  for  tuppence  ;  I 
ain*t  so  fond  of  makin'  beds  at  my 
time  of  life.  Flags,  yer  must  take 
one  on  'em  along  of  you  down- 
stairs. Yer  can  pick  and  choose 
the  honestest  or  the  cleanest.' 

A  hoarse  guffaw  greeted  this 
sally.  Very  small  jokes  produced 
merriment  here. 

Flags  sat  looking  speculatively 
into  the  fire.  She  had  folded  up 
her  work  some  few  minutes  before. 
As  Bell  had  assisted  her  in  the 
task,  a  faint  interest  had  appeared 
to  wake  in  her. 

*  What's  them  V  she  said,  in  an 
aside,  pointing  to  a  little  heap  of 
bright- hued  patches. 

*  Materials,'  said  Flags  proudly. 
'I'm  a  mighty  useful  person,  I 
can  tell  yer.  Why,  my  flags  is 
floating  all  over  the  world,  Til  bet. ' 

'0 !'  said  Bell,  at  last  enlight- 
ened ;  '  they're  flags,  are  they,  and 
you  mend  them  V 

*  That's  so,'  said  Flags,  nod- 
ding, and  gathering  needles,  scis- 
sors, cottons,  and  brass  thimbles 
into  her  work-box.  This  was  a 
very  ornamental  possession,  and 
strangely  incongruous  with  sur- 
roundings. Flags  never  left  this 
cherished  possession  out  of  sight. 
It  was  made  of  sandal-wood,  with 
an  inlaid  border,  and  had  not  lost 
its  sweet  perfume  even  in  a  taint- 
ed atmosphere.  Flags  hugged  it 
fondly  to  her  heart  as  the  mixed 
crew  dispersed  slowly  to  rest. 
The  noise  of  the  men's  boots 
climbing  to  an  attic  chamber  at 
last  died  away.  In  the  room  im- 
mediately overhead  from  time  to 
time  a  hoarse  laugh  or  a  muttered 
curse  could  be  heard.  The  ceiling 
was  cracked,  and  the  boarding 
above  but  thin.  Some  of  the 
women  fell  with  a  dull  thud  on 
their  mattresses. 

Flags  had  signed  to  Bell  to  re- 
main;  but  she  did  not  speak. 
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MiB.  Boo   came   in  at  last,  and 

nked  out  tlie  aabea. 
*  Now,  be  off  with  yer,  Flags, 

and  take   the   gal  along  o'  ye. 

Here's  yer  dip.  Ye  won't  need 
me  to  help  yer  to-night,  as  yei've 
got  company.' 

Bell  did  not  seem  awaie  that 
there  was  anything  amiss  with 
Flags,  for  at  this  adjuration  she 
looked  curionsly  towards  the  sofa. 
Perhaps  she  expected  to  see  the 
needlewoman  rise.  But  Mrs.  D 00 
having  departed,  leaving  the  dip 
in  a  black  bottle  on  the  table, 
Flags  continued  to  stare  into  the 
embers,  hugging  ber  work-box  to 
her  bony  breast.  Now,  with  all 
the  encumbering  drapery  of  stan- 
dards folded  up  and  put  away,  it 
was  evident  what  a  puny  frame 
belonged  to  the  large  head  and 
anbum  tresses. 

'  Have  yer  done  a-starin'  at  me  ? 
Is  there  any  think  so  mighty  per- 
coliar  about  a  gal  as  has  got  no 
legs  to  speak  on  ?  I'm  pairylised, 
as  they  calls  it.  They're  a  pair 
of  bad  uns,  they  are,  my  legs. 
"Would  yer  like  to  see  'em  V  There 
was  a  glimmer  of  mockery  in  the 
eyes  of  Flags. 

*  Tm  very  sorry,'  began  the  girl 
Bell,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

*  Go  to  blazes!  Sorry  what  for  1 
I'm  as  good  as  any  other  woman. 
I  can  earn  my  living,  I  can.  Here, 
give  a  hand,  and  help  me  along. 
Open  that  door  there ;  that's  our 
cupboard,  which  Mother  Doo  she 
^8  a  room.  I'm  a  payin'  lodger, 
^  am,  as  has  been  here  livin' 
^fig'lar  these  seven  year:  I  hope 
yei  don't  mind  rats  a  lookin'  at 
yw,  and  cockroaches  a-crawlin' 
^«  yer.  Don't  yer  sleep  vnth 
yo^  mouth  open.' 

1  'a\  ^^^  advanced,  Flags  had 
^^  hold  of  a  stick  from  the  cor- 
jfj'  ^^9  with  this  prop  and 
T^«  support,  reached  the  little 
^^aUotiedtothem. 


Six  months  have  gone  by  since 
the  Dtcember  night  when  Bell 
found  a  refuge  at  the  Lamb  of 
Goshen.  She'  is  a  lodger  in 
residence  there  now,  sharing  the 
same  apartment  as  Flags,  and 
paying  for  her  board  every  Satur- 
day night.  Flags,  being  a  know- 
ing young  person,  bargained  for  a 
reduction  of  rent  for  two,  and» 
with  considerable  difficulty  and 
by  aid  of  much  strong  language, 
obtained  it. 

*You  are  a  flat,  Bell.  You're 
one  o'  the  sort  as  is  made  to  be 
took  in.  I'm  as  good  as  two 
ornary  wimmen,  legs  or  no  legs,' 
she  said,  with  a  self-satisfied  smirk, 
on  the  conclusion  of  her  bargain- 
ing. Bell's  proceedings  with  Mrs. 
Doo  were  productive  of  her  in- 
tense scorn.  Yet  Flags  was  in 
the  end  induced  to  admit  that 
Bell  was  her  equal  in  some  ways. 
She  had  a  clear  understanding  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  the  latter 
of  which  by  degrees  the  little  nee- 
dlewoman lent  her  countenance  to. 
Ingenious  devices  were  adopted 
by  the  new  lodger  to  abolish  the 
•  cockroaches,  and  the  inroads  of 
rats  were  made  difficult  by  stop- 
ping up  their  boles.  The  miser- 
able room  the  pair  called  their 
own  was,  in  the  course  of  time^ 
swept  and  garnished  with  an  ap- 
proach to  decency  and  order.  A 
small  square  of  looking-glass  was 
hung  from  the  wall,  and  a  brush 
and  comb  found  their  way  to  a 
shelf.  Even  a  couple  of  pegs 
were  knocked  into  the  wall  to 
suspend  a  hat  and  extra  garments. 
Mrs.  Doo  sni£fed  disdainfully 
when  Bell  invested  in  a  scrubbing- 
brush  and  broom.  As  to  her 
practice  of  making  the  bed  every 
day,  it  was  beyond  contempt. 

Yet  Flags,  who  in  the  outset      ^ 
had  been  minded  also  to  deride 
the  customs  of  civilisation,  in  the 
course  of  time  was  reconciled  to 
the  change  in  the  situation. 
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*  The  bed  are  comfortabler/  she 
admitted ;  '  and  I  don't  eee  no 
harm  in  haying  a  winder  as  'ull 
open  of  hot  nights.' 

She  was  even  ready  to  contri- 
bute her  pence  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  such  amendments  as 
Bell  was  persuaded  were  benefits. 
But  Flags  devoted  most  of  her 
thoughts  to  checkmating  Mrs. 
Doo's  greed.  Her  continual 
scheming  was  'to  shave  Mother 
Doo.'  This  veteran  campaigner 
sought  naturally  on  every  occasion 
to  impose  upon  her  tenants.  It 
was  the  instinct  of  her  tribe.  A 
rise  in  the  financial  position  of 
any  occupant  of  the  Lamb  of 
Goshen  ought,  of  course,  to  signify 
an  increase  of  profit  to  her  for  her 
good  offices.  This,  however,  Flags 
was  perverse  enough  not  to  see, 
and  a  continual  warfare  was  waged 
between  the  pair.  It  was  self- 
evident  that  Flags  was  of  a  resist- 
ing nature,  and  would  never  go 
to  the  wall.  She  sparred  valiantly 
with  everything  that  came  in  her 
way.  Bell  had  obtained  a  situa- 
tion in  a  pickle  factory,  not  far 
offl  She  had  begun  with  five' 
shillings  a  week,  but  now  her 
wages  were  seven.  The  increase 
was  difficult  to  conceal  from  the 
astute  Mrs.  Doo,  when  a  new 
pair  of  boots  and  sundry  neces- 
saries were  added  to  her  ward- 
robe. 

*  I  sees  and  I  knows,'  said  this 
lady,  with  a  sage  wink.  'You 
ain't  got  no  young  man  as  you'll 
speak  a  civil  word  to,  and  them 
stockings  and  that  there  hat  ain't 
been  give  to  you  by  any  feller. 
It's  that  there  Flags  as  has  set  you 
agen  me,  teaching  you  to  rob  a 
lone  widder  of  her  fair  share.' 

A  faint  whimper  proclaimed 
Mrs.  Doo's  maudlin  mood.  Bell 
only  closed  her  lips  more  tightly, 
and  made  no  response  to  such 
appeals.  Flags  knew  little  more 
«f  the  history  of  her  companion 


than  at  first.  In  vain  she  in- 
quired concerning  her  past,  in- 
sinuating artful  questions,  and 
laying  pitfalls  with  dexterous 
slull.  Bell  was  very  handsome. 
Even  Linnet  Lane,  with  no  cog- 
nisance of  art,  did  obeisance  to 
her  beauty.  Tall  and  well  built, 
with  an  erect  carriage,  she  bore 
her  head  in  a  beautiful  way.  It 
was  a  perfect  head,  shaped  clas- 
sically. The  sullen  dejected  look 
in  her  eyes  was  not  so  apparent 
as  in  the  beginning.  At  first  she 
had  avoided  going  out  as  much  as 
possible,  and  had  looked  about  in 
the  streets  as  though  fearful  of 
encountering  some  one  she  knew. 
She  spoke  but  little  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Lamb  of  Goshen, 
and  that  little  was  all  to  Flags. 
Towards  the  lodgers  who  came 
and  went  she  was  silent  and  re- 
served,, seeming  never  to  recog- 
nise them  if  they  came  a  second 
time. 

•  It  don't  do  to  go  and  set  yer- 
self  up  80  high  and  mighty,  and 
live  in  Linnet  Lane,*  grumbled 
Flags,  with  no  little  reason,  one 
night,  as  Bell  assisted  her  to  un- 
dress— a  short  ceremony  :  *  that 
there  Jim  Dollop  as  brought  them 
flowers  to  yer  is  a  decentish  chap, 
and  I  ain't  never  heard  a  word 
agen  him.  He  has  a  donkey- 
cart  all  to  hisself,  and  hawks 
flowers  and  wegetables  quite  re- 
spectible  like.  Because  he've 
got  a  squint  yer  didn't  need  to 
be  so  wicious  to  the  feller  for 
tellin'  yer  as  yer  eyes  were  hand- 
some. Bless  yer,  I'd  say  thanky 
for  sich  pretty  words.  Though 
I'm  not  for  sayin'  I  ain't  got  real 
downright  decent  friends  as  thinks 
there's  naught  amiss  with  my  eyes 
too.  There's  a  chap  as  comes — 
ah,  it  don't  sinnify.' 

Flags,  seeing  Bell's  regard  bent 
curiously  upon  her,  rubbed  her 
chin,  and  was  silent  a  moment. 
Then  she  resumed  her  former  text, 
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'What  did   yer  flare  out  like 

&at  at  Jim  when  he  was  doin' 

to  cooTtan'  quite  polite?     Don't 

7®  mean  to  marry  at  no  timel 

E\e88ed  if  I  don*t   think  yer^ve 

got  some  chap    t'other  side   the 

water  as  yer^ve  runned  away  from 

in  a  huff  I' 

This  idle  speculation  met  with 
no  response.  The  light  of  a 
futhing  dip  did  not  admit  of 
any  obserration  of  a  change  of 
cobor. 

*Now  have  yerl*  said  Plags, 
with  husky  insinuatiou,  pressing 
her  question  home.  *  Have  yer 
got  some  un  as  yer  likes  wheer 
yer  come  from?  I  likes  a  real 
loye-story.' 

Bell  was  sitting  near  the  win- 
dow, which  was  propped  open 
with  a  piece  of  wood.  It  was  a 
June  evening,  and  the  daylight 
was  slow  in  dying  even  here, 
where  hideous  walls  and  roofs 
did  their  best  to  block  it  out. 
Though  it  was  ten  o'clock,  the 
stars  were  only  slowly  twinkling 
out.  A  little  wandering  breeze, 
that  seemed  to  have  strayed  from 
some  region  more  blessed  with 
balmy  airs,  played  about  Bell's 
hair.  She  was  leaning  back,  with 
her  head  raised  to  the  sky. 

*  Where  I  came  from,  Flags, 
there  was  no  one  as  loved  me.' 

The  yellow  eyes  from  the  bed 
were  watching  her  with  cat-like 
stealth.  The  very  turn  of  BeU's 
head  was  full  of  indescribable  sad- 
ness, to  which  her  voice  seemed 
to  answer.  Bell  was  perhaps 
thinking  of  a  summer  evening  a 
year  ago,  an  evening  balmy  like 
this,  when  she  had  walked  in 
groen  pastures  and  plucked  sweet 
■wild  flowers. 

'But  was  there  never  no  one 
&8  you  was  fond  on?  It  seems 
ommtnial  for  a  gal  of  your  looks 
not  to  be  thinking  of  mater- 
Bioney.  No  pickle  business  for 
^  if  I  could  walk  like  ai  queen.' 


Bell  laid  down  her  head  on  the 
sill,  and  it  seemed  to  Flags  that 
she  heard  a  stifled  sob.  When 
Bell  spoke  again,  her  voice  was 
faint. 

'  Yes,  Flags,  I  was  fond  of  some 
one  once;  but — but  he  thought 
as  I  didn't  care  for  him,  and  he 
went  away.' 

'  He  was  a  damned  fool !'  said 
Flags,  with  decision,  raising  her- 
self on  her  elbow  and  scowling 
furiously  at  an  imaginary  enemy. 
*  Why  didn't  yer  bring  him  back  f 

Bell  turned  her  face  to  the  stars 
once  more.  Her  voice  trembled, 
and  came  in  little  gasps. 

*He — ho  thought  as  I  wasn't 
good,  as  I  loved  some  one  else, 
and  he — he  said  hard  words  to 
me;  and  I  couldn't  forgive,  and 
we  sha'n't  never  meet  again.  O, 
I  wish  that  I  was  dead !' 

Intense  interest  was  visible  in 
Flags'  gleaming  eyes.  Here  was 
a  tragedy  indeed. 

*  Whew  !'  she  said,  with  a  long 
whistle.  'He  wur  jealous,  wur 
he?  And  so  yer  did  run  away. 
That's  sperrit,  maybe;  but  it 
wasn't  sense  to  bolt.  Kinder 
looks  as  if  it  were  true.  When 
he  come  back,  which  he'd  do  sure 
enough — for  them  that's  jealous 
always  wants  to  be  fed  by  seein' 
— he'd  be  wus  sot  agen  yer  than 
before.  Don't  yer  mean  never  to 
go  back  ?  I  suppose  as  yours  is 
decent  folks;  yer've  got  a  com- 
fortable home  ?' 

Bell  rose  up  and  came  nearer 
to  Flags.  She  knelt  against  the 
bed.  Then  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  and  laid  hold  of  the  sandal- 
wood work-box,  which  Flags  in- 
variably placed  beneath  her  pil- 
low. 

*  The  smell  of  it  calls  to  mind 
one  that  I  had  once.  Move  it  a 
bit,  Flags,  where  I  can't  smell  at 
it.'  The  needlewoman  lifted  it 
and  placed  it  at  her  feet 

'No,  dear,  I  don't  ever  mean 
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to  go  back/  said  Bell  hoarsely. 
'  He  thought  as  I  were  a  bad  one ; 
and. I,  who  was  the  faithfullest 
wi —  0  Lord,  0  Lord,  it  is 
hard — it  is  hard  P 

'He  wur  masterful,  and  you 
was  proud.  0,  but  he  wur  beef- 
headed.  I'd  have  punched  his 
canister,  that  I  would,  to  drive 
some  sense  into  it.  Bel],  look 
'ere,  I'll  settle  it  for  yer.  Tell  us 
his  name.' 

But  Bell  obdurately  buried  her 
head  in  the  bed,  and  no  further 
information  was  to  be  gleaned 
from  her. 

In  the  morning,  her  customary 
taciturnity  prevailed,  and  no  gibes 
from  Elags  could  produce  a  syl- 
lable of  further  information.  The 
needlewoman  for  that  day  and 
many  days  after  pondered  the 
tale  in  her  heart.  Bell  was  in- 
vested with  a  new  interest  by 
reason  of  the  romance.  Flags, 
without  much  outward  demon- 
stration, cherished  a  more  tender 
love  towards  the  girl  who  had 
drifted  across  her  life,  because  of 
her  silent  endurance. 

*  She'll  be  bad  to  beat  for  sper- 
rit.  Lord,  he  wur  a  half-baked 
one  I  She  won't  never  go  back  if 
he  bides  till  kingdom  come.' 

Flags  was  radiant,  jocose,  and 
conversational  one  evening,  when 
Bell  came  home.  In  a  general 
^ay,  she  was  tired  and  silent 
after  the  day's  work  was  done. 
Something  had  occurred  to  revive 
her  drooping  spirits  to-day.  She 
declared  her  lavish  expenditure 
for  the  evening  meal  with  exu- 
berance. 

*  We  won't  have  no  weak  cat- 
lap to-night,  Bell.  The  tea  on 
the  hob  there  is  made  rare  and 
strong — sort  of  gunpowder,  to 
curl  our  hair  a  bit.  It  has  come 
all  the  way  from  Chiny.  None  of 
your  grocer's  sweepings.  There's 
a  steak  and  onions  comin',  too. 


Don't  yer  smell  'emt  I  guess 
Mrs.  Doo's  eyes  is  watering.' 

Bell  stared  in  amazement,  as 
well  she  might.  Such  an  ex- 
travagant meal  h^  never  been 
spread  before,  to  her  knowledge, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Lamb  of 
Goshen. 

*No,  I  ain't  come  into  a  for- 
tune ;  but  there's  a  chum  o'  mine 
come  home  from  the  Chiny  Seas, 
and  I  means  to  celerbrate  it  He's 
been  to  call  on  me  to- day,'  and 
bringed  a  pile  of  mending.  He*ll 
be  here  agen  to-morrow,  and  I 
means  yer  to  dress  me  in  bang-up 
style.  'Tain't  every  day  o'  the 
week  as  a  gentleman  o'  his  sort 
walks  down  Linnet  Lane.  Why, 
he*s  first  mate  on  board  a  schooner. 
Don't  yer  think,  Bell,  as  this ' — 
she  indicated  the  billows  of  her 
red-gold  hair,  now  brushed  and 
combed  into  something  like  bright- 
ness—  'might  be  done  up  like 
yours  in  them  plaits  1  It  don't 
seem  to  have  no  style  now,'  she 
added  discontentedly. 

Bell,  without  a  smile  at  the 
nascent  vanity,  promised  to  do 
her  best  on  the  morrow.  The 
tbnder  place  in  the  needlewoman's 
heart  was  becoming  apparent. 
That  night  Bell  went  out  and 
bought  a  bit  of  cheap  frilling  to 
sow  into  the  sleeves  of  the  body 
worn  by  Flags  on  Sundays.  Flags 
did  not  make  much  account  of 
the  skirts  which  concealed  her 
paralysed  limbs. 

*  Ah,  yer'd  never  think  as  any 
chap  'ud  come  to  see  the  likes  o' 
me.  But  he  is  a  rare  good  one 
to  remember  folks  is  Jack;  and, 
bless  yer  heart.  Bell,  as  hand- 
some a  one  as  ever  yer  set  eyes 
on.' 

Bell  started  at  the  name  Jack, 
as  she  had  started  before  at  the 
mention  of  the  China  Seas.  After 
a  pause,  she  said, 

'  Is  he  a  sailor  f 

*  Yes,  to  be  sure.     None  of  yer 
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baige-mastera  neither,  bat  one  as 
goes  to  stnnge  countries.  It's 
him  as  gire  me  the  box/  said 
Flags,  with  a  soft  look  in  her 
yellow  eyes  as  she  fondled  the  lid 
of  the  precioos  sandal-wood  pos- 
session. She  spoke  in  a  lowered 
Toioe,  almost  as  if  of  a  mind  to 
become  confidential.  Then  she 
looked  suspiciously  a^  Bell,  and 
her  mood  changed.  For  Bell  was 
looking  with  wondering  pity  at 
her.  JBlags  resented  compassion. 
*  Yer^d  wonder  now  how  I  come 
to  know  such  a  decent  chap.  He 
ain't  never  lodged  here,  bless  yer. 
We  ain^t  got  a  room  in  the  Lamb 
of  Goshen  good  enuf  for  the 
likes  of  him.  It  are  more  nor 
two  year  since  he  come  here  fust 
to  look  for  a  young  sailor  as  had 
gone  on  the  spree,  and  as  nobody 
couldn't  find.  He's  a  sharp  one, 
is  Jack,  and  he  sorter  know'd  as 
Linnet  Lane  was  a  handy  hiding- 
place.  Sure  enuf  he  found  him 
up-stairs  with  blue  devils  on  him. 
I  was  kinder  sickly  then,  and  my 
1^  was  all  draw'd  up — they're 
a  sight  better  now.  He  spoke  a 
bit  to  me,  and  giv'  me  some  cop- 
peis,  and  when  he  come  agen  he 
bringed  some  flags  to  mend.  Then 
we  set  to  talkin'  a  bit,  and  my  1 
what  stories  he  did  tell  to  cheer 
me  up !  I  wasn't  much  good  at 
larfin'  then,  but  my  sides  was  like 
to  bust  with  his  fun.  I  know'd 
as  he  wur  well  ballasted  with 
cash  after  he  bring'd  the  box, 
and  I  didn't  have  no  fears  about 
takin'  more  for  the  mendin'  of 
them  flags  than  from  most.  And 
it  were  grand  to  think  as  my 
work  went  to  Chiny.  And  it 
were  a  Union  Jack  as  I  did  fust 
I  ain't  ever  done  thinkin'  about 
it.'  Flags  mused  awhile  with  a 
pensive  joy,  still  fondly  nursing 
the  Kindal-wood  lid.  '  And  now 
he's  come  agen  after  more  nor 
six  months'  cruise,  and  he  ain't 
fotgotten  me.' 


The  soft  light  irradiating  the 
yellow  eyes  made  them  beautiful. 
Bell  looked  sorrowfully  at  the 
helpless  figure  and  wan  face.  The 
exquisite  gleams  of  love  on  the 
features  of  Flags  went  to  her  heart. 

*  Don't  you  think,  Bell,  as  I 
conld  get  down  the  lane  into  the 
main  street  with  my  stick  and  the 
help  0'  yer  arm  V  She  paused  a 
second,  and  a  faint  blush  rose  to 
her  brow,  "^hile  she  laughed  in  an 
nneasy  way.  *  I've  a  sorter  fancy 
to  have  my  likeness  took.  There's 
adoorsmanto  aphotygratfer's-shop 
as  is  a  frind  0'  mine.  He  sleeps 
here  in  bad  times.  He  tell'd  me 
as  they'd  take  me  cheap,  as  a  sort 
o'  advertisement,  and  hang  flags 
over  my  head,  to  sorter  sinnify 
my  bizness.  My  face,  it  ain't  so 
bad  to  look  at,  when  I'm  polished 
up  a  bit ;  and  he  did  say  as  my 
legs  weren't  no  great  matter  in  a 
photygraff.' 

Bell  thought  the  portrait  might 
be  achieved,  giving  no  hint  that 
she  guessed  it  was  for  Jack.  She 
suggested  borrowing  a  little  wheel- 
chair from  a  woman  in  the  pickle 
factory,  who  had  a  lame  child. 
Then  the  measure  of  Flags*  con- 
tent seemed  quite  full.  After 
they  had  gone  to  bed  that  night, 
Bell  felt  the  little  hands  pulling 
at  her  in  the  darkness.  In  a 
hoarse  croak  Flags  demanded, 

'  How  does  sweethearts  look, 
Bein  Does  they  smile  soft  at 
yer,  and  tell  yer  funny  tales  'bout 
Ghinermen?  And  when  they 
comes,  does  they  always  leave 
something  behind  'em,  as  though  it 
might  be  accidental — ^peppermints, 
flowers,  or  a  'lustrated  paper  V 

Bell  said  she  thought  such  be- 
haviour might  not  be  impossible 
amongst  sweethearts. 

*I)id  your  chap  do  sol'  said 
Flags,  after  a  long  pause  and  a  few 
soft  sighs. 

*  0  don't,  0  don't  1'  cried  BeU, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  shudders,  as 
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though  a  sore  wound  had  been 
touched.  Then  her  hand  crept  to 
her  bosom,  and  fingered  something 
that  lay  hidden  there. 

A  few  weeks  passed  on,  and 
Flags  became  ever  more  radiant 
and  jocnnd  of  mood.  Her  toilet 
arrangements  were  now  an  aidu- 
ous  task  to  the  patient  Bell,  and 
she  left  off  swearing  entirely. 

*Me  and  Mrs.  Doo  is  quite 
perlite/  she  said,  with  infectious 
mirth  one  night,  as  Bell  glanced 
up  surprised  at  a  'Thank  yer. 
Mother  Doo.'  Then  Flags  screwed 
up  her  eyes,  and  spoke  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  through  her  hands,  as 
though  they  were  a  speaking- 
trumpet.  *  He  don't  like  swearin', 
I  sorter  fancy.  I  ain't  never  heard 
a  ugly  word  from  khn.' 

Bell  felt  sorely  angry  with  the 
man  whose  gentle  kindness  to  the 
crippled  girl  was  raising  such  false 
hopes  in  her  breast.  iShe  almost 
made  up  her  mind  to  tell  him  it 
would  be  best  to  keep  away. 

After  Flags  had  managed  to  in- 
terview her  *  photygraffic '  friend, 
and  to  get  the  portrait  satisfac- 
torily taken,  a  restless  desire  to 
see  more  of  the  outside  world 
seemed  to  beset  her. 

*  Did  yer  go  to  church  in  them 
times,  atore  yer  come  here.  Bell  V 

The  girl  nodded  an  assent.  8he 
was  always  laconic  in  reference  to 
former  days. 

'  Jack  he  goes  to  church,'  said 
Flags,  lifting  her  eyebrows  dubi- 
ously. '  I  don't  rightly  know  to 
what  shop,  and  it's  too  far  off, 
maybe — and  I  ain't  got  a  Prayer- 
book  ;  but  I  sorter  think  if  yer'll 
borrer  Lucy's  chair  to  wheel  me, 
I'll  go  and  sit  under  the  cackle- 
tub  in  Little  Bethel  next  Sunday. 
Chapel's  better  nor  naught,  I 
s'pose.' 

It  was  Saturday  aftempon,  and 
Flags  was  making  preparations  to 
visit  the  chapel  on  the  next  morn- 


ing, as  Bell  knew.  Bell  came 
home  early  from  the  factory  on 
this  day ;  but  she  lingered  on  the 
way  to  purchase  the  trimmings  for 
a  hat  already  in  the  possession  of 
Flags.  Twopennyworth  of  cheap 
lace,  and  a  fourpenny  rose  of  bril- 
liant hue,  would  be  a  satisfactory 
investment,  no  doubt,  to  the 
needlewoman,  who  had  instructed 
her  friend. 

'I  should  like  summat  bright 
and  light  and  airy — ^a  feather  or  a 
flower — as  'ull  make  a  good  show 
for  my  money.* 

Linnet  Lane  was  very  (^uiet  at 
midday.  No  viragos  stood  at  the 
doors  or  emptied  refuse  into  the 
gutters,  and  the  voices  of  children 
were  heard  not  Small  fry  did 
not  abound  in  this  alley.  Little 
humanities  imply  a  residential 
population.  Stray  passengers 
wandered  here  chiefly  at  night, 
and  beyond  a  skulking  bargee 
and  a  wharf  man  reeling  out  of  a 
public-house.  Bell  met  no  one  in 
the  alley.  The  few  residents  were 
probably  engaged  over  their  mid- 
day meal.  The  door  of  the  Lamb 
of  Goshen  stood  half  open,  rather 
to  Bell's  surprise.  She  knew  that 
Mrs.  Doo  had  gone  across  the 
water  for  the  day,  and  she  was 
generally  cautious  in  the  closing 
of  her  habitation  before  her  de- 
parture. Perhaps  Flags  had  a 
customer  doing  business  with  her. 
As  Bell  drew  nearer  she  heard 
voices  within.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  in  the  doorway  shading  her 
eyes,  partially  blinded  by  the  glare 
of  the  August  sun  outside.  There 
was  a  man  inside,  holding  a  cheery 
altercation  with  Flags.  Between 
them  they  stretched  out  a  dilapidat- 
ed standard  of  large  dimensions. 
This  was  no  unusual  sight,  for  Flags 
always  thoroughly  inspected  the 
work  intrusted  to  her,  bargaining 
stifiQy  for  every  patch  and  dam. 
The  pair  were  too  fully  engaged 
to  notice    Bell    at  once.     In   a 
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moment  she  had  regained  her 
fiighi  She  saw  that  the  visitor 
was  a  respectahle  seafaring  man, 
with  curly  yellow  hair.  The  Jack 
iiom  the  China  Seas,  of  course. 
Yet  the  sight  of  the  broad  shoul- 
ders and  blue  serge  suit  seemed 
to  torn  Bell  suddenly  faint.  She 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  support 
lieiself  against  the  door,  while  her 
beautiful  eyes  had  a  wildly  startled 
look. '  She  seemed  paralysed  by 
some  unlooked-for  catastrophe. 

'Now,  Jack,  none  o'  that! 
Don't  yer  go  for  to  gammon  me 
as  this  is  a  easy  job.  I  never  did 
pnt  a  needle  in  a  wuss  bizness. 
It  'all  cost  yer  nigh  on  a  shilling 
to  make  him  fit  to  fly.  Them  ty- 
fools  (typhoons)  seems  to  make 
small  account  o'  British  ensigns, 
'cording  to  the  lot  you've  bring'd.' 

The  man  laughed  audibly  at 
this  novel  interpretation  of  a 
typhoon. 

An  indescribable  sound  in  the 
doorway  caused  the  pair  of  dis- 
patants  to  look  round.  It  was 
but  the  sharp  click  of  Bell's  teeth. 
A  stony  paUor  had  crept  over  her 
face,  and  her  eyes  were  distended. 
For  a  second  no  one  spoke.  The 
man's  face  was  turned  away  from 
Rags,  who  could  not  see  the  look 
of  ghastly  fear  upon  it  With  a 
condescending  wave  of  one  hand, 
abe  proceeded  to  introduce  the 
sailor.  There  was  a  strange  new 
light  to  be  noticed  in  the  needle- 
woman's lambent  yellow  eyes, 
and  there  was  a  husky  softness 
in  her  voice,  so  full  of  pleased 
vanity. 

'  This  'ere  feller  is  Jack  Martin, 
aa  I  tell'd  yer  on.  He's  jefit  home 
from  the  Chiny  Seas.  Bein'  a 
pertickler  friend  o'  mine,  I  hopes, 
Bell,  as  yer'U  be  civil  to  him.' 

*God  Almighty  r  broke  from 
the  man,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 

gWMUL 

Flags  had  never  heard  him 
sweai  before* 


Bell  came  forward  in  a  ghostly 
gliding  way,  without  glancing  at 
the  stranger.  She  gave  no  sign  of 
having  observed  him,  or  having 
heard  her  friend's  introductory 
remarks. 

'  I've  brought  you  the  trim- 
mings. Flags,'  she  said,  in  a  hard 
strained  voice,  laying  down  the 
paper  bag  on  the  table.  'I  think  I'll 
go  out  again  a  bit,  while  you  settle 
your  business  with  your  friend.' 

She  turned  at  once  and  passed 
out  swiftly,  not  listening  to  the 
expostulations  hurled  after  her, 
though  the  echoes  of  a  shrill 
voice  seemed  to  pursue  her  down 
the  lane.  Bell  had  not  reached 
the  end  of  its  winding  way — the 
end  towards  the  river — before  she 
heard  a  rapid  step  following  her. 
She  did  not  look  round,  for  she 
knew  it  was  vain  to  hasten  now. 
That  quick  tread  had  been  a  fami- 
liar one  in  brighter  days.  Her 
intention  had  been  to  escape  in 
one  of  the  boats  moored  at  the 
wharfside,  but  now  she  was  cut 
off  from  them.  When  she  reached 
the  wharf  she  leaned,  breathless 
and  tottering,  against  some  wooden 
cases  piled  up  there.  There  were 
no  loafers  or  bargees  about.  As 
the  quick  steps  rounded  the 
comer  of  her  shelter,  she  lifted 
her  head  bravely.  The  man  came 
near  to  her. 

*Bell!'  he  said  fiercely.  A 
cloud  of  sullen  defiance  settled  on 
her  brow ;  she  met  the  blue  eyes 
fixed  on  her  with  steady  resistance. 
There  was  no  shame  on  her  face  ; 
there  was  nothing  that  he  expected 
to  see. 

*My  God!  have  you  sunk  to 
this  T  he  said,  glancing  down  at 
her,  noticing  her  work-stained 
hands,  her  ragged  dress,  which 
patches  hardly  held  together. 

She  made  no  reply. 

'You  that  was  so  neat  and 
smart,  the  handsomest  craft  in 
our  waters !   Did  he  forsake  you  t 
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Speak  to  me,  "woman,  or  by  the 
Almighty  FU— ' 

She  looked  at  him  with  the 
same  sullen  defiant  gaze,  but  her 
lips  parted  now. 

*  Throw  me  into  the  river.  Ay, 
do;  I've  not  dared  to  do  it  my- 
self in  all  the  time  of  my  misery !' 

He  recoiled  a  little  at  her 
dogged  determined  tone.  The 
desperate  calm  of  her  voice  was 
mocked  by  her  beautiful  dark 
eyes,  full  of  a  bewildering  woe. 

*  Did  he  leave  you — the  black- 
guard ! — so  soon )'  he  said,  while 
the  steely  gleam  of  his  blue  eyes 
seemed  to  cut  her. 

*Be^  The  intense  scorn  of 
a  human  voice  could  do  no  more 
with  one  little  word.  Yet  it  did 
not  carry  denial  to  incredulous 
ears.  She  gasped  a  moment  for 
breath.  'There  never  was  no 
he,'  she  said,  in  a  cold  stem  way. 

*  Curse  you.  Bell — you  lie  1' 
He  lifted  his  arm,  as  if  about 

to  strike  the  girl  to  the  ground. 
The  undisguised  flames  of  mingled 
love  and  jealousy  shot  out  of  his 
eyes.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether 
he  would  lift  her  and  hurl  her 
into  the  river  or  seize  her  in  a 
mad  embrace.  He  did  neither. 
When  he  spoke  again  his  voice 
was  broken  by  husky  sobs,  '  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me  !' 

As  he  lost  control  of  himself, 
she  seemed  to  grow  stronger. 

*  You  took  the  words  of  them 
others  against  mine.  You  believed 
what  folks  said ;  you  would  not 

'  listen  to  me ;  you  thought  that 
I  was  false  because  you  saw  me 
walking  with  a  strange  man, 
but—' 

He  made  a  fierce  gesture  for 
her  to  be  silent. 

'Don't  go  on  with  them  lies. 
You  run  away  and  left  your  home, 
and  these  six  months  that  IVe 
been  gone  you've  never  been 
heard  or  seen.' 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his 


face.  She  dropped  her  eyes  from 
his. 

'You  accused  me  wrong,'  she 
said  doggedly. 

.  *  Accused  you  wrong  !  0  Lord, 
when  I  see  you  out  walking  with 
a  strange  man  late  at  night,  a- 
hangin'  on  his  arm,  and  talking 
familiar-like !  Yes,  they  did  tell 
me  as  he'd  b6en  to  see  you  many 
a  night  when  I  was  at  sea,  and 
that  they'd  heard  you  speak  lov- 
ing words  to  him,  and — ' 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  with 
proud  determination,  with  no  ves- 
tige of  shame  even  yet.  He  pre- 
vented her  speaking. 

'  Avast  there,  you  brazen  wo- 
man !  Does  them  that's  respect- 
able go  tramping  about  with  a 
man  of  that  character  when  she's 
left  to  herself?  What's  come  of 
him?  Speak,  you  jade,  or  by 
God  I'll  make  you !' 

Ho  laid  his  strong  brown  hand 
upon  her  arm,  but  she  did  not 
wince  beneath  its  cruel  clutch. 
Yet  he  forced  words  from  her. 
To  him  they  seemed  words  of  ex- 
culpation. 

'He's  in  prison,*  she  said 
slowly.  Tears  fell  down  her  face 
and  dropped  upon  his.  hand.  A 
wild  fierce  laugh  of  triumph  broke 
from  the  sailor. 

*  Ay,  that's  what's  come  of  him, 
is  it  ?  An'  you're  waiting  till  he 
comes  out.  I'll  listen  to  you  now, 
Bell.  Them  words  has  got  the 
brand  of  truth  on  them.  Wo- 
man, how  strange  you  look !  God 
have  mercy,  the  only  face  I  can't 
forget  1  Many's  been  the  wild 
night  at  sea  when  I've  seen  it 
looking  white  and  angry,  never 
with  the  loving  smile  as  when  we 
were  courting.  No,  no,  I  can't 
never  take  you  back.  Bell !  But 
listen,  girl.  I'll  make  you  an 
allowance  to  keep  you  from  want, 
so  as  you  don't  need  to  work,  if 
you'll  come  out  of  this  slum. 
You  that  was  so  nice  and  delicate 
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aboot  yoQi  ways,  almost  a  lady ; 
yoQ  that  had  sncli  a  love  for 
pretty  trumpery,  living  in  Linnet 
Lane  abng  of  thieves  and  gaol- 
birds f 

She  held  resolatelj  away  from 
his  firm  grasp,  not  straggling, 
but  steadily  resisting. 

'Let  me  go  1'  she  said.  ^  I'm 
earning  an  honest  living,  and 
doing  no  one  no  harm.  I'll  he 
beholden  to  no  one  that  thinks  I 
would  do  wrong.' 

He  let  her  go.  A  backward 
wave  of  maddening  jealousy  swept 
over  him. 

*  Ah,  so  the  fellow  will  be  ont 
of  prison  soon  !  Gro  to  hell,  then, 
along  with  him !  Curse  you ! 
curse  you!  You've  blasted  my 
life,  and  I'll  never  see  you  no 
morel' 

He  strode  off,  leaving  her  weak 
and  gasping.  Once  she  made  a 
step  forward,  as  if  to  call  him 
Iftckj  but  some  after-considen^ 
tion  restrained  the  yearning,  and 
she  fell,  shuddering,  against  the 
wall  of  woodto  cases. 

When  BeU,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, returned  to  the  Lamb  of 
Goshen,  Flags  had  a  hectic  tinge 
on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  mood 
was  hilarious.  Her  discordant 
shtieks  of  laughter  made  a  hor- 
rible music  in  the  den  she  called 
home.  She  idled  away  the  after- 
noon with  a  dirty  pack  of  cards, 
pretending  to  tell  fortunes.  Bell 
noticed  at  once  that  a  smell  of 
gin  pervaded  the  atmosphere, 
never  too  redolent  of  sweetness. 
Flags  had  fallen  back  on  a  former 
consolation.  Her  fitful  indulgence 
in  stimulants  had  been  abandoned 
sitpgether  in  the  past  months. 
The  poison  had  been  obtained 
somehow  to-day.  There  were  al- 
ways people  coming  and  going, 
leady  to  Ining  it  to  Flags. 

'Aha,  my  beauty,  so  we've 
come  at  last  1'  she  said,  in  greeting 
to  the  pale  woman  who  entered 


with  exhausted  mien.  *  Wanted 
a  private  interview,  didn't  we, 
nowl  Had  a  nice  walk  by  the 
riverside  along  of  our  young  man, 
in  coorse.  I  'opes  yer  didn't 
pitch  him  in  the  river.  So  he's 
your  chap  as  didn't  make  no  ac- 
count of  yer.  He  ain't  much  eye 
for  a  beauty,  now,  have  hel  I 
know'd  as  yer  come  of  decent 
folks,  but  I  didn't  have  no  notion 
as  yer  were  up  to  the  mark  of 
Jack  Martin.  Mother  Doo,  come 
and  listen.  If  Bell  here  hasn't 
a-been  settin'  her  cap  at  our  swell 
from  Chiny  1  See  how  down  in 
the  mouth  she's  a-lookin'  because 
he  ain't  pleased  to  see  her  in  sich 
low  company!  I'll  send  round 
the  comer  for  a  drop  to  cheer  yer, 
BelL  0,  Pm  your  friend,  in 
course.  Gin  neat  is  the  ticket  to 
put  sperrit  in  yer.* 

There  was  something  fiendishly 
derisive  about  the  needlewoman's 
mood.  She  turned  suddenly,  and 
charged  Mrs.  Doo  with  a  volley 
of  almost  forgotten  oaths  for 
making  a  clatter  with  the  plates. 
The  elderly  virago  took  up  the 
challenge,  and  there  ensued  a 
terrific  duel  of  words  of  horrible 
significance  in  Bell's  ears,  though 
carrying  littla  weight  with  the 
combatants. 

She  stood,  sick  and  trembling, 
not  daring  to  interfere,  while  the 
infuriated  Flags  hurled  her  blas- 
phemy, varying  it  with  demoniacal 
laughs.  Finally,  Mrs.  Doo  get- 
ting the  best  of  it  in  vituperative 
speech,  the  needlewoman,  in  mad 
rage,  took  up  her  precious  work- 
box  and  hurled  it  at  her  retreat* 
ing  foe.  The  sandal-wood  fell, 
splintering,  tossing  far  and  near 
thimbles,  cotton,  and  scissors.  A 
silence,  for  a  moment,  followed. 
Flags  appeared  sobeied  by  her 
own  desperate  deed.  She  sat 
glaring  at  her  outraged  treasure, 
hardly  realising  the  magnitude  of 
her  sacrilege. 
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'  Pick  it  up/  she  said,  in  a  faint 
croaky  to  Bell,  with  an  imperative 
wave  of  her  hand.  *No;  curse 
yon,  leave  it  alone  1'  she  said,  sud- 
denly changing  her  mood. 

She  stretched  for  her  stick  and 
stood  up  against  the  wall,  with 
slow  and  arduous  efforts  creep- 
ing round  to  where  the  box  lay. 
Here  she  fell  upon  the  ground, 
and  sobbed  and  moaned  as  she 
gathered  up  the  fragments.  Then 
the  wretched  needlewoman  suf- 
fered Bell  to  help  her  to  rest  with- 
out further  demur. 

Bell  had  grown  to  love  Flags, 
Her  heart,  in  its  desolation,  had 
clung  to  the  girl  who  depended 
on  her  help,  and  in  return,  as 
well  as  she  could,  shielded  her 
from  coarse  surroundings.  The 
better  nature  of  the  needlewoman 
had  come  to  the  surface,  and  Bell 
cherished  the  spark  of  womanli- 
ness and  tenderness  which  had 
not  gone  out  utterly  beneath  such 
adverse  winds.  Would  the  old 
habits  and  tastes  be  reasserted 
now  ?  Had  Flags  broken  loose 
from  the  constraints  of  decency  1 
Was  the  yearning  for  respect- 
ability quenched  by  the  might  of 
her  desperate  jealousy  1  For  Bell 
intuitively  guessed  how  it  was 
with  her.  She  divined  instinc- 
tively the  anguish  that  had  been 
at  work  in  the  soul  of  Flags  this 
day.  A  despairing  conviction 
had  been  brought  home  to  her 
that  Jack's  attentions  were  pure 
kindness.  No  soft  lights  came 
and  went  in  the  pale-brown  eyes. 
The  pretty  auburn  hair,  dis- 
hevelled and  tangled,  was  tossed 
wildly  about.  As  Bell  watched 
and  listened,  she  felt  that  all  the 
good  in  Flags  had  been  scathed. 
She  was  more  devil  than  woman 
in  her  mood  this  night.  She 
tossed  about  in  her  bed,  breaking 
out  from  time  to  time  in  snatches 
of  ribald  songs;  she  seemed  to 
defy  Bell's  presence ;  she  jeered 


at  her,  reviled  her  in  vain.  No 
answer  came. 

'  Yer  a  pretty  one  to  keep  things 
dark  I  Why  couldn't  yer  say  as 
yer  know'd  my  Jack  1  0,  don't 
yer  never  fear — he  won't  come 
back.  Jack  he's  a  smart  one,  and 
he'll  go  and  take  up  with  a  Prin- 
cess Chinywoman.  Yer've  been 
and  gone  and  done  for  yerseK  by 
running  into  a  low  lodging.'  A 
cackle  of  enjoyment  broke  from 
the  bed  :  *  Yer've  hanged  yeiself, 
yer've  hanged  yeraelf !' 

Bell  sat  in  her  silent  despair 
seated  at  the  window  through  the 
livelong  night.  She  watched  the 
stars  rise  and  set,  and  only  longed 
for  her  own  life  to  set  with 
them. 

The  next  morning  Flags  was 
weak  and  sick.  She  no  longer 
swore  or  spoke.  When  Bell 
brought  her  tea  she  drank  it  with 
feverish  thirst,  and  suffered  her- 
self to  be  assisted  to  her  usual 
seat  on  the  sofa.  She  vouchsafed 
no  answer  to  Bell's  questions; 
and  so  it  went  on  for  three  days, 
within  which  three  days  some- 
thing occurred  which  appeared  to 
give  Flags  intense  satisfaction.  It 
was  only  a  visitor  who  called  for 
Bell,  and  took  her  out  for  a 
walk. 

Within  a  week  Jack  Martin 
came  to  fetch  his  flags.  They 
were  all  ready  for  him,  tied  up  in 
an  illustrated  newspaper. 

*  Is  your  friend  Bell  still  living 
here  V  he  said  curtly  to  Flags,  not 
sitting  down. 

She  looked  at  him  out  of  tho 
comers  of  her  eyes,  answering, 

*  0  yes  ;  she's  a  reg'lar  lodger.* 

'  How  long  has  she  been  here  V 
Flags  made  a  feint  of  reflec- 
tion. 

*Let  me  see,  it  wur  afore 
Christmas,  I  knows — might  be  a 
couple  o'  weeks  after  yer  went  to 
Chiny.  She  are  rare  good  com- 
pany, she  are.     The  lodgers  they 
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flocka  in  after  her — ^male  kind,  in 
coTttae.  Why,  she's  a  sort  o'  ad- 
irertisement  to  the  Lamb  0' 
Qoahen/ 

The  fitful  gleams  in  the  eyes  of 
Plags  weie  dangerous.  She  snap- 
ped at  her  thread  with  her  teeth 
to  bite  it  off. 

*  Has  she  got  followers — sweet- 
hearts— ^thenl  She's  got  some 
respectable  folks  that  would  like 
to  hear  of  her,'  he  said,  in  a  sort 
of  apologetic  way. 

'Trust  her !  shoals  on 'em.  Why, 
0'  Saturday  night  the  door  is 
blocked  wi'  'em  a-wantin'  to  treat 
her  right  and  left;  lives  like  a 
princess,  she  do.' 

The  man  breathed  heavily. 
Flags  sniffed  the  air  derisively. 

'Is  there  any  particular  one 
here  that  she  favours  f  he  said, 
bringing  out  the  words  with  diffi- 
culty. 'It's  all  in  the  way  of 
friendship  to  them  that  belongs 
of  her  that  I'm  asking.' 

Flags  winked  openly,  giving  a 
little  elfish  screech  of  sigmfi- 
cance. 

*You,  you  duffer,  in  course 
there  is !  Why,  this  worry  arter- 
noon  she's  gone  out  along  of  him 
— ^a  chap  with  black  eyes,  and 
hair  as  looks  as  if  it  had  shook 
hands  with  gaol -scissors.  He 
ain't  a  pretty  one,  and  I  do  won- 
der at  her  taste.  He've  been 
hangin'  about  the  Lamb  of  Goshen 
these  three  days  to  get  a  word 
with  her.  Looked  in  at  the  win- 
der, he  did,  and  struck  her  all  of 
a  heap  when  he  come  in  at  the 
door.  I  never  did  see  no  one 
look  so  queer.  I  guess  it  wur  a 
joyful  surprise  to  BelL' 

Nothing  could  have  equalled 
the  fiendish  malice  expressed  on 
the  crippled  girl's  face.  She 
stretched  out  her  thread,  and 
made  a  playful  dab  at  the  sailor 
^th  her  needle. 

*  Ah,  go  'long  with  yer !  'Tain't 
Xio  use  lookin'  so  glum.    Go  to 
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Chiny,  and  look  for  a  princess 
with  them  feet  as  'ull  go  into  a 
egg-cup.  She  won't  have  naught 
to  say  to  you.  Pll  go  bail  she 
makes  game  on  you  with  that 
feller.  Why,  she  tell'd  me  about 
yer  months  ago,  oney  she  didn't 
name  yer.  I  reckon  she  don't 
account  that  curly  hab  and  them 
gilt  buttons  0'  yourn  as  so  much 
walue  as  black  eyes  and  flash 
weskets  wi'  gold  chains.' 

Then  Flags  fell  to  laughing 
violently,  holding  her  hands  to 
her  sides  as  in  a  paroxysm  of 
delicious  mirth. 

The  man  leaned  against  the 
wall.  His  face  was  ashy  white. 
Beneath  clenched  teeth  he  spoke 
thickly. 

*  Good-bye,  Flags,'  he  said  slow- 
ly. Then  he  advanced  a  step, 
holding  out  his  hand.  'Poor 
little  woman,  I'm  sorry  for  you ! 
You'  are  perhaps  better  than  your 
companions  here.  Say  good-bye, 
for  you  will  never  see  me  again.' 

She  stretched  her  small  body 
upwards,  withdrawing  her  hand 
behind  her  back.  She  avoided 
meeting  his  glance. 

*  Why,  I  knows  you  ain't  took 
in  yer  cargo  so  slick.  Yer'Jl  come 
agen  before  yer  sails  to  Chiny. 
It  don't  make  no  matter  about 
bringing  flags  to  mend ;  I've  lots 
o*  work  nowadays.' 

There  was  a  sort  of  repressed 
eagerness  about  her.  She  knew 
her  slanderous  tongue  had  gone 
too  far,  that  she  had  overshot  her 
mark. 

'  I  think  not,'  he  said  gently, 
with  the  extreme  gentleness  of 
one  who  is  mortally  wounded  at 
heart.  He  added,  with  a  sickly 
smile,  *  You  know  I've  got  your 
photograph  to  remember  you  by.' 

She  did  not  look  satisfied .  There 
was  an  unknown  mist  before  her 
yellow  eyes. 

'  And  the  flags  as  well,'  he  said 
still  more  gently;  'whenever  I 
z 
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see  them  flying  at  the  masthead 
I  shall  remember  your  clever  fin- 
gers.' 

She  laid  her  head  on  the  table 
before  her.  She  had  gone  back 
to  her  old  untidy  way  of  wearing 
her  hair,  not  suffering  Bell  to 
touch  her.  The  ruddy  billows 
were  lavishly  displayed. 

'  Jack,  if  I  was  to  die  before 
you  come  agen,  would  yer  remem- 
ber me  always?  You  hev  been 
good  to  me,  and  I've  been  on- 
grateful — more  nor  yer  knows. 
I've  tell'd  lies  many  a  time ;  but 
don't  yer  think  as  I'm  sorry — ^I'd 
tell  'em  agen  this  minnit;  but 
maybe  if  you  was  to  find  out, 
yer'd  curse  me.*  For  a  moment 
she  was  silent,  and  then  she  tossed 
her  head  upwards,  and  laughed  in 
that  pitiful  way  that  had  no  mirth. 
'Say  good-bye,  and  hook  it,'  she 
said ;  *  I'm  not  in  full  feather  to- 
day. It's  aU  gammon  about  them 
lies.  I  say,  Union  Jack,  don't 
union  mean  matermoney?  I've 
seed  in  the  papers,  "Union  in 
high  life" ' — he  started  away  from 
her — *  about  the  swells,  yer  know, 
when  they  gets  tied  up.  A  chap 
as  come  heie  last  week  he 
were  a-askin'  after  Union  Jack, 
and  then  he  sed  as  it  were  Jack 
Martin  he  sinnified.  But  you 
ain't  no  Union  Jack,  though  they 
calls  yer  so.  Ha,  ha  I  you'd  be  a 
fool  to  get  spliced  I  There  ain't 
no  union  for  you  yet  awhile. 
Goodbye!  Don't  yer  bring  yer 
Chiny  princess  to  Linnet  Lane ; 
it's  kinder  rough  walking  for  them 
as  has  no  feet  to  speak  on.' 

Ho  was  out  of  hearing.  The 
desperate  defiant  crest  lowered 
itself.  Down,  down  sank  Flags. 
Sobs  heavy  and  choking  broke 
from  her.  Soon  the  standard  in 
her  hands  was  soaked  with  the 
bitter,  bitter  tears  of  a  hopeless 
love. 

Linnet  Lane  in  winter-time  was 


a  melancholy  haven  of  rest.  Its 
ways  were  dark  and  slippery,  and 
the  all-devouring  fog  crept  up 
from  the  river  to  feed  on  its  rot- 
tenness. A  yellow  atmosphere 
mantled  over  the  dismal  dwell- 
ings, and  lent  a  new  hon'or  to 
their  cheerless  fireless  condition. 
The  penetrating  breath  of  these 
raw  mists  chilled  the  wretched 
denizens  of  courts  and  yards  to 
the  bone.  If  you  would  know 
what  fogs  in  our  great  city  are 
like,  it  is  only  required  of  you  to 
pass  a  few  November  days  within 
such  purlieus  as  Linnet  Lane.  The 
horrors  of  Dante's  hell  can  only 
be  likened  to  the  misery  which 
has  its  home  here  ;  for  verily  the 
sharpest  pains  of  hell  dp  take  hold 
of  wretched  dwellers  in  such  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

Could  it  be  wondered  at  that 
the  admittance  of  any  outside  air 
was  I'egarded  as  a  treachery  to 
life  within  the  Lamb  of  Goshen  1 
Nooks  and  crannies  were  stuffed 
with  rotten  rags,  and  crevices  in 
windows  and  doors  pasted  over 
with  bits  of  paper.  All  expe- 
dients were  sought  to  cherish 
warmth.  The  close  proximity  of 
many  bodies,  the  rank  smell  of 
cheap  tobacco,  were  no  disadvan- 
tages. A  noisome  effluvium  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  damp 
and  rawness  which,  entering  in, 
caused  aching  bones  and  chatter- 
ing jaws  and  pulseless  limbs. 

Six  months  have  again  gonebj, 
and  on  this  wintry  night  the  wind 
blows  clouds  of  driving  mist  up 
from  the  river.  But  the  Lamb's 
inside  arrangements  are  tempered 
to  resist  the  wind.  There  is 
gathered  together  in  the  familiar 
room  a  crew  of  motley  wretched- 
ness— a  wretchedness  which  it 
hardly  seems  aware  of,  as  it  makes 
merry  in  the  firelight,  and  swears 
and  gibes  and  slanders  with  un- 
adulterated viciousness.  Dock- 
labourers,    half- drunk    some    of 
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ihem,  squat  smoking  on  the  floor; 
Uoway-faced  woxaen,  with  no  Tes- 
tae of  feminine   appearance  i»- 
xnaining  to  them ;  wenches,  strong- 
limbed    and    hearty;    girls  still 
yonng  in  years,  but  old  in  know- 
ledge of  crime  and  wickedness; 
ay,  children  even — are  barboored 
in  this  den.     One  child,  known 
familiarly  as  *  Little  Ben,'  shares 
the  honour  of  general  attention 
with  Flags.    The  little  boy,  pre- 
tematarally  grave,  is  of  a  wizened 
appearance,  and  sings  and  dances 
in  a  droll  way  for  the  amusement 
of  the  company. 

The  history  of  this  '  Little  Ben ' 
remains  to  be  told  hereafter. 

Flags  is  strangely  altered.  It 
is  not  alone  that  she  is  more  ema- 
ciated and  sickly-looking,  that  her 
eyes  gleam  from  deeper  sockets, 
that  her  hands  are  transparently 
thin.  There  is  besides  some  spiri- 
tual transformation  evident.  She 
iaqniet.  She  even  covertly  caresses 
*  Little  Ben '  when  he  leans  against 
her  sofa  to  take  breath.  The  ge- 
neral conversation  appears  not  to 
interest  her  as  she  bends  over  her 
work.  The  sharp  retort,  the 
coarse  wit,  are  things  of  the  past 
fiom  her  lips;  yet  her  alert 
ears  catch  every  murmur  of  her 
name. 

'What's  amiss  with  Flags, 
Mother  Doo)'  said  one  of  the 
men,  in  a  gruff  aside.  '  She  looks 
about  ready  for  the  cold  cook. 
Bamme,  you've  been  starving  of 
her,  old  skinflint !' 

Mrs.  Doo  in  vain  vociferated 
a  lusty  denial  of  the  aspersion, 
•wearing  she  had  been  out  of 
pocket  fot  months  on  account  of 
^  dainties  purchased  to  tempt 
•je  failing  appetite  of  her  lodge?, 
^"e  continued : 

. '  It's  my  belief  as  she's  fretting 
Jl^g  of  that  good-fornauffht  Bell. 
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that  good-for- naught  ] 
1  gal  she  took  the  huff  one 
j^^^  high  and  mighty  as  a 
^^^k«BB,  all  along  of  that  black- 


eyed  gaol  bird  as  I  sed  weren't  a 
respectable  chap  to  be  hanging 
about  the  Lamb  in  daylight ;  and 
she  that  soft,  a-letting  him  bleed 
her  of  her  earnings.  There  warn't 
no  new  clothes  or  hextrys  here 
after  he  got  wind  of  her.' 

The  man  took  no  notice  appa- 
rently of  this  explanation,  elbow- 
ing his  way  past  a  coaple  of 
hulking  women  nearer  to  the  sofa, 
where  Flags  sat  enthroned  after 
her  wont.  As  she  had  faded  and 
wasted,  something  of  nerve-power 
seemed  miraculously  to  have  re- 
vived. Her  paralysed  limbs  had 
regained  a  smaU  degree  of  vigour. 
She  could  stand  on  one  leg  now, 
and  creep  ronnd  the  room  by  the 
aid  of  a  cratch  which  had  been 
given  her.  More  than  once  she 
had  been  seen  hobbling  down  the 
lane,  and  she  would  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  Lamb  of  Groshen  fre- 
quently  on  bright  days.  Her  in- 
dustry and  energy  appeared  to 
wear  her  out.  Her  needle  rested 
not  night  or  day,  and  her  cus- 
tomers were  even  more  numerous. 
She  began  to  charge  extra  half- 
pennies. Mrs.  Doo  at  this  junc- 
ture was  well  aware  that  Flags 
was  putting  by  pence  every  week. 
She  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
resolve  the  reason  of  a  suddenly 
developed  avarice.  If  anything 
happened  to  Flags — a  probability 
Mrs.  Doo  contemplated  compla- 
cently— in  default  of  testamentary 
injunctions  this  lady  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  her  lodger  would 
be  her  property. 

'  Ain't  I  been  like  a  mother  to 
herf  she  said  in  justification  to 
her  own  conscience,  when  the 
thought  of  appropriation  of  the 
little  canvas  bag  under  the  mat- 
tress in  the  back  room  appeared  to 
have  a  hue  of  theft 

'  Hullo,  Flags,  my  girl,  so  yer 
dark-eyed  baggage  has  give  you 
the  slip  1'  said  the  navvy  who  had 
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brought  Mrs.  Doo  to  book  for 
malpractices. 

Flags  looked  up  quickly.  The 
rest  of  the  company  were  fully 
engaged  with  Little  Ben's  horn- 
pipe. There  was  a  shade  of  en- 
treaty in  the  hollow  eyes. 

'Joe/  she  said  breathlessly, 
reading  his  face,  'do  you  know 
what*s  come  on  her  ?  I  druv  her 
to  it ;  it  was  me  as  said  bad  things 
to  her.  Maybe  she's  drownded 
herself.' 

The  man  rubbed  a  stubbly 
beard  of  a  week's  growth. 

'  No,  it  ain't  as  bad  as  that.  I 
can  tell  yer  in  a  jifify  more  than 
yer  knows  about  her.  There  was 
a  pal  of  mine  as  slep'  here  one 
night,  and  sailed  arterwards  to 
the  Chiny  Seas  along  o'  Union 
Jack.  He  know'd  all  about  her. 
8he  were  a  well-plucked  one,  and 
she  ain't  never  give  in.  That 
there  Bell  she  come  down*here 
because  she  run  away  from  her 
home.  She  wur  Jack  Martin's 
wife,  and — ^ 

Like  a  python  springing,  Flags 
rose  up  suddenly  to  face  the  man. 
The  tawny  mane  lifted  itself  like 
an  angry  crest.  Terrible  gleams 
shot  out  of  the  dulled  eyes. 
Through  her  thin  white  lips 
Flags  seemed  to  hiss, 

*HiswifeI  BeUT 

The  low  concentrated  mingling 
of  anguish  and  amazement  did  not 
impress  the  man.  This  blear-eyed 
navvy  only  shook  his  head  with 
an  affirmative  oath. 

*Sure  as  hell-fire  bums.  He 
were  mortal  jealous,  for  she  were 
a  rare  beauty  to  look  at.  He 
wouldn't  never  ask  no  questions 
straight  out  when  he  come  back 
from  sea  and  found  the  neigh- 
bours talking.  She  sot  her  back 
up  and  left  him  as  soon  as  he 
spoke  to  her.  After  a  bit  it  come 
out  as  him  as  they  thought  she 
were  making  too  free  with  were 
her  brother  as  had  been  lagged, 


and  as  she'd  never  spoke  of  for 
shame  to  Jack.  She  lived  along 
of  him  when  she  bolted  from  here ; 
but  he  served  her  a  bad  turn, 
broke  her  skull,  and  now  she  lies 
in  the  workhouse  over  there,  and 
he's  got  a  pretty  time  to  do.' 

Flags  grew  ghastly  pale  as  the 
recital  went  on.  She  clutched  the 
framework  of  her  sofa,  lifting  her 
glance  to  a  Union  Jack  whiclx  she 
had  fashioned  daintily  and  fixed 
like  a  picture  against  the  wall  be- 
side her  seat. 

'What's  come  on  hinf  she 
said,  in  her  hoarsest  whisper. 
'  Ain't  he  back  from  Chiny?' 

The  man  grunted,  *  Ay,  a  month 
gone.  His  ship  it's  in  dock  for 
bottom  repairs.  I  s'pose  he's  liv- 
ing t'other  side  the  water.' 

Flags  stretched  out  her  hand, 
a  hand  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
the  man  hardly  felt  its  light  touch. 

*  Joe,  I've  been  a  good  friend 
to  you  at  times ;  yer  can  do  me 
a  kind  turn  now.  Bring  me  word 
where  Union  Jack  hangs  out.' 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the 
hospital  of  a  workhouse  1  These 
sick-wards  are  much  the  same,  I 
fancy,  all  over  the  country,  though 
there  are  distinctive  types  amongst 
the  inhabitants  thereof  in  certain 
localities.  A  most  ancient  fiish- 
like  smell  pervaded  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  workhouse  not  fi*r 
from  the  riverside.  Here  super- 
annuated bargees,  the  wives  of 
dock-labourers,  and  many  who 
found  their  bread  on  the  waters 
were  taken  finally  to  end  their 
inglorious  days.  It  is  possible 
that  those  who  are  born  in  the 
purple,  who  go  softly  and  fare 
delicately,  cannot  picture  what 
this  finad  home  and  resting-place 
is  like.  For  those  who  have 
never  seen  it,  is  it  indeed  easy  to 
realise  the  bare  desolation  of  a 
long  narrow  ward,  with  bare 
boards  and  roughly-whitewashed 
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walls,  dull  windows  blocked  in 
by  bigheT  buildings  beyond,  and 
naught  for  the  weary  eyes  to  rest 
upon  tbat  so  much  as  suggests  an 
oatside  world    fall    of    cheerful 
activitiea  and   happy  life?    The 
rows  of  beds  on   either  side   of 
the  ward  are  close  together,  and 
contain  for  the  better  part  the 
vom-oat  bodies  of  pahned  pau- 
peis.    This   is  the  resting-place 
for  aching  bones,  for  dim  eyes, 
for  human  machinery  out  of  gear, 
to  he  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  On  God's  ei^h  there 
is  no  sadder  sight  than  the  hos- 
pital of  a  large  workhouse.  Come 
with  me.    Do  not  listen  to  those 
awful  curses  of  that  delirioas  girl ; 
close  your  eyes  as  you  go  past  the 
rows   of   blear-eyed  crones,  the 
mouthing   harridans    grown    old 
and  toothless,  but  not  reverendi 
with  their  gray  hairs. 

^  is  lying  here  in  a  distant 
comer.  She  is  on  a  fair  way  to 
recoveiy  now.  She  had  fallen 
sick  after  leaving  the  hospital — 
sick  of  privation  when  work  was 
not  to  he  had.  Some  ruffian  had 
assaulted  her,  and  a  fall  on  the 
pavement  had  produced  concus- 
sion of  the  brain.  They  had  taken 
her  to  the  hospital,  where  she  had 
lain  insensible  for  weeks,  and  from 
thence  drifted  hither.  It  was  a 
TOitors'  day  at  the  workhouse; 
hut  Bell  had  no  friends  to  come 
and  see  her.  Her  eyes  rested 
langtridly  on  the  high  window 
through  which  she  could  see  a  bit 
of  sky.  Life  was  coming  back  to 
her  dowly.  A  senile  crone  lay 
in  the  next  bed  to  her,  gibbering 
at  a  shadow  that  flickered  on  the 
wall  They  had  cut  off  Bell's 
beautiful  hair.  What  need  for 
such  adornment  upon  a  pauper 
head) 

The  half-drowsy  unconscious- 
ness of  weakness  was  upon  her. 
She  heard  the  door  opening,  heard 
people  come  and  go,  and  sounds 


of  sobs  afar  off.  That  was  a 
frequent  sound  on  visiting  days. 
A  young  Irishwoman  was  keening 
prematurely,  with  all  the  ardour 
of  her  nation.  The  venerable 
subject  of  her  grief  was  still  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  receive  contraband 
goods.  Bell  did  not  notice  the 
stump  of  a  cratch  all  the  length 
of  the  ward.  Her  beautiful  eyes 
only  dropped  from  the  high  win- 
dow when  a  hoarse  croak  sounded 
in  her  ears — a  croak  once  fami- 
liar. 

*BeUI  OBeU!' 

It  was  Flags ;  but  a  Flags  so 
altered  and  shrunk,  so  pale  and 
mournful,  that  she  seemed  a  new 
person. 

*  Put  me  on  the  bed,  will  yerl' 
she  said  huskily  to  the  pauper- 
nurse,  who  accompanied  her. 

*  Now  yer  not  to  go  upsetting 
the  pore  thing.  She's  mending 
beautiful;  and  she's  a  real  re- 
spectable one,  I  can  tell  ye,'  said 
this  woman,  with  objection. 

Flags  waved  her  hand  con- 
temptuously. 

'  I  knows  more  nor  yer  can  tell 
of  her.' 

Then  she  nestled  closer  to  the 
sick  girl.  Bell's  eyes  inquired 
what  it  all  meant. 

*  I'm  a-going  to  take  yer  away, 
Bell,  as  soon  as  yer's  well  enough. 
Won't  yer  never  forgive  me  1  I 
knows  now  how  it  all  is.' 

Then  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm 
of  tearless  sobs. 

*  You're  his  wife — and  he — 
was  your  brother  I' 

Bell  lifted  herself  upon  her 
elbow.  She  drew  the  frail  figure 
into  a  close  embrace,  stroking  the 
great  mass  of  waving  hair.  Speech 
came  slowly. 

'It  looked  bad^  Flags,  when 
I  run  away  £rom  the  Lamb  of 
Goshen.  But  Tom  he  made  me 
swear  that  I'd  not  let  out  to  none 
who  he  was  ;  and  I  couldn't  bear 
that  all  should  think  bad  of  me. 
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I  stayed  awhile  with  him,  and  he 
began  to  ill-use  me.  They  turned 
me  away  from  the  factory  because 
he  hung  about  continual.  He 
was  drunk  one  night ;  he  struck 
me,  and  I  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital; then  afberwards  I  came 
here.' 

Flags  hid  her  &ce  resolutely  in 
the  pillow.     She  panted  heayily. 

'Flags,  how  did  you  know 
I  was  here?' 

The  trembling  answer  was 
broken  with  heartrending  sobs. 

*  I've  know'd  it  a  month  gone. 
There's  been  them  as  has  kept 
watch  on  yer.  Now  Tm  a-goin' 
to  set  things — straight.  You  and 
me  can't  never  be  friends  no 
more.  I  telFd  lies  to  him— to 
Jack — that  he  won't  never  for- 
give.' 

A  fortnight  later,  the  reception- 
room  at  the  Lamb  of  Goshen  was 
swept  and  garnished  as  much  as 
circumstances  admitted.  This  had 
been  done  after  Mrs.  Doo's  de- 
parture early  in  the  morning. 
This  lady  had  gone  across  the 
water  on  one  of  her  periodical 
journeys.  Report  declared  that 
she  spent  such  holidays  doing 
court  to  a  hulking  bargee,  who 
avoided  the  pitfalls  and  snares 
laid  at  the  Lamb  of  Goshen. 
*  The  lone  widder '  had  a  mind  to 
seek  a  partner. 

Flags  had  on  her  Sunday  body, 
and  her  face  and  hands  were 
washed.  A  small  bunch  of  violets 
stood  in  a  cup  on  the  table,  ex- 
haling a  most  unusual  sweetness 
here,  and  a  roaring  fire  filled  the 
grate.  Evidently  Flags  had  been 
dipping  into  the  canvas  bag.  It 
seemed  that  the  needlewoman 
was  expecting  a  visitor;  for 
she  had  laid  her  work  on  one 
side,  and  appeared  to  listen  for 
the  approach  of  a  step  outside. 
Stray  beams  of  light  had  pierced 
the  curtain  of  fog  this  morning. 


They  even  wandered  in  at  the 
window,  and  played  about  the 
head  of  Flags. 

'  Come  in,'  she  said  weakly,  in 
answer  to  a  tap  at  the  outside 
door.  It  was  Jack  Martin  who 
unlatched  it  A  moment  a  smile 
irradiated  the  girl's  fauce,  and  then 
instantly  faded. 

<  What  ails  you,  Flags )  Have 
you  been  ill  1  They  did  not 
tell  me.  The  woman  only  said 
that  you  needed  to  see  me  to-day. 
Poor  little  creature !  so  you  sent 
for  me !' 

The  gentle  pity  stung  her  with 
an  indescribable  pain. 

^  Stay,'  she  gasped,  as  he  drew 
near ;  '  don't  yer  touch  me,  least- 
aways  not  yet— not  till  I  knows 
as  yer  can  forgive  me.' 

A  great  solemnity  shone  in  her 
eyes. 

'I've  been  wickeder  than  yer 
knows.  The  last  time  as  I  seed 
yer  I  telled  yer  a  pack  of  lies 
about  that  there  gal — that  Bell.' 

The  man  staggered  a  step  back- 
wards. An  inarticulate  sound 
broke  from  his  lips.  Flags,  not 
looking  at  him,  went  on  des- 
perately with  her  story.  Her 
voice  was  choked  by  the  words 
of  atonement.  She  lifted  her 
thin  hands  to  her  face,  as  though 
for  very  shame  of  its  distress. 
The  tears  trickled  slowly  through 
her  fingers. 

*  She  never  did  speak  to  none 
of  the  men  while  she  wur'here, 
nor  not  so  much  as  look  at  'em. 
She  wur  alius  honest  and  well 
behaved.  They  all  sorter  know'd 
as  she  come  of  belter  folks.  He 
— that  chap  aa  I  spoke  on — the 
black-eyed  brute  as  foUered  her, 
has  been  lagged  agen  for  nigh 
murdering  of  her;  he — he  was 
— her  brother !' 

The  man  started  forward,  and 
fell  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of 
Flags.  His  cap  fell  off,  and  his 
curly  head  bent  before  her.  He  was 
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80  neai  to  her,  almost  touching  her. 

She  Bbivered  as  she  looked  down 

at  the  crisp  gold  coils  she  had 

loved  80  well. 

*  Is  it  true — ^ber  br*  ther  f  0 
my  Godl  And  I  never  knew 
she  had  one  !  I  would  not  believe 
her  simple  words  j  i^nd  now — now 
we  are  naught  to  each  other. 
She  that  was  so  proud  will  never 


The  door  of  the  back  room 
creaked  a  little.  Flags  conquered 
the  hi&ter  anguish  of  her  mo- 
mentary weakness.  She  looked 
over  the  man's  head,  and  made  a 
sign  to  some  one  within  the  aper- 
ture. Then  she  rose  soflly,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  her  crutch^ 
moved  gently  away  from  the 
stricken  sailor. 

The  door  of  the  bedroom  closed 
without  a  sound  behind  her.  The 
man  remained  with  bowed  head, 
unconscious  of  her  departure. 

*  Bell— my  Bell!  Lord,  have 
mercy!  Never  mine  no  morel' 
he  groaned. 

A  soft  breath  played  over  his 
ctirls,  a  hot  tear  fell  on  his  neck, 
a  low  voice  breathed  with  pas- 
sionate joy, 

'Jack,  Jack,  I  am  here!  0 
^7  Jack,  come  back  to  me! 
Husband,  I  forgive — ^your  BeU — 
yours  for  always  now  1' 

^en  Flags  returned  after 
wrhile,  she  found  the  pair  seated 
^^  l^er  sofa — on  the  couch  of 
Jitich  pain  and  remorse  and  many 
"itter  tears — verily  now  the  throne 
of  her  glory.  A  serene  peace  had 
come  to  Flags.  The  creases  on 
^^  brow  were  smoothed  away, 


her  golden-brown  eyes  were  dewy, 
her  Toice  subdued  and  robbed 
of  all  harshneiis.  Jack  had  at 
that  mdment  removed  the  wed- 
ding-ring from  the  rihbon  round 
Bell's  neck,  and  was  about  to 
replace  it  on  her  finger. 

The  needlewoman's  lips  parted 
with  a  sorrowfol  smile.  She 
looked  only  at  the  man,  as  she 
said  very  softly, 

*  Ay,  it  is  Union  Jack  now  !* 
The  exquisite  tenderness  of  the 
words  sounded  like  a  blessing  in 
Bell's  ears. 

For  many  years  Flags  continued 
to  live  and  labour  at  the  Lamb  of 
Goshen.  Jack,  in  his  profuse 
gratitude  and  tender  pity,  offered 
her  a  home  beneath  his  own  roof. 
But  Flags  declined  it  curtly. 
The  sailor  waa  inwardly  surprised 
that  Bell,  bearing  the  girl,  as  he 
knew,  a  tender  love,  did  not  join 
in  his  invitation. 

As  years  went  on,  Flags  became 
a  notorious  influence  for  good  in 
Linnet  Lane.  Her  power  was 
wide  and  deep  upon  the  shores  of 
crime  and  infamy.  The  first 
steps  out  of  the  slough  of  degra- 
dation had  been  toilsome  enough ; 
but  her  eyes  had  looked  upon  a 
'  beyond,'  her  ears  had  been  un- 
stopped to  the  voices  which  cry 
'  Come  up  higher,'  and  she  did 
not  harden  her  heart  against  the 
better  influences.  To  the  end  of 
her  days  Flags  was  a  valiant 
standard-bearer,  carrying  the  co- 
lours she  had  chobeu  right  under 
the  enemy's  guns  in  a  domain 
where  Philistines  are  dangerous 
adversaries. 

UENRY  KING. 


A  DERANGEMENT  OP  EPrTAPHS. 
Bt  F.  Bayfobd  Habbison. 


We  quote  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  a 
literal  sense,  which  that  good  lady 
did  not  intend  her  famous  speech 
to  bear;  and  we  must  premise 
that  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
following  inscriptions  cannot  be 
Touched  for ;  those  only  of  which 
the  exact  locality  is  named  has  it 
been  possible  to  verify.  The 
others  must  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

To  the  present  writer,  arriving 
with  a  friend  at  Lancaster  late 
on  a  November  afternoon,  a  walk 
through  the  town  suggested  itself 
as  the  best  means  of  employing 
the  time  before  the  very  good 
dinner  provided  at  the  County 
Hotel  could  be  ready. 

The  parish  church,  like  most 
parish  churches,  obtruded  itself 
on  the  strangers ;  they  went  into 
the  churchyard  and  looked  about 
them.  The  doors  of  the  sacred 
building  were  closed,  and  the 
tombs  around  did  not  offer  much 
that  was  interesting ;  but  on  a  flat 
stone  near  the  path  was  the  one 
word  *Par.'  On  the  large  slab 
was  no  notice  that  it  was  in  me- 
mory of,  or  that  it  covered  the  re- 
mains of,  ^  Par,'  whoever  he  might 
be,  but  simply  the  one  word;  and 
we  thought  it  a  peculiar  way  of 
spelling  a  common-enough  name, 
generally  written  Parr,  ^  But 
there  are  many  eccentricities  even 
among  tombs,  and  plenty  of  ma- 
terial for  the  meditations  of  a 
Hervey,  be  he  serious  or  humor- 
ous. On  the  veiy  next  stone,  also 
horizontal,  was  again  a  single 
word — *Kin.'  This  puzzled  us 
even  more  than  the  previous  in- 


scription ;  but  we  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  beneath  the 
second  stone  lay  the  Jduy  or  }dt\ 
or  relcUives  of  the  deceased  Pan 
or  Par.  He,  or  those  who  erect- 
ed this  memento  of  him,  being 
evidently  averse  to  many  words, 
had  only  engraved  above  his  re- 
latives the  simple  fact  that  they 
were  his  kin.  It  might  be  that 
the  Parr  family  were  so  well 
known  in  Lancaster  that  no  fur- 
ther memorial  was  needed  of  their 
resting-place.  Or  perhaps  his  re- 
latives derived  their  sole  claim  to 
notice  from  their  connection  with 
the  illustrious  Par,  of  whom  we 
south-country  people  had  never 
before  heard.  But  a  third  flat 
stone  renewed  our  bewilderment 
On  it  too  was  one  word  of  three 
letters,  like  the  former  words — 
*  Son.'  This,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
plained the  other  epitaphs,  if  they 
can  be  so  called.  Not  only  were 
the  lamented  Par  and  various  re- 
latives lying  beneath  our  feet,  but 
also  his  son,  doubtless  his  only 
son,  to  whom  a  place  was  assigned, 
not  with  the  other  kin,  cousins, 
uncles,  brothers,  but  for  this  near- 
est and  dearest  a  separate  grave 
had  been  reserved.  And  there 
was  something  pathetic  in  the 
picture  conjureid  up  of  the  old 
man  Par  laid  to  his  long  rest, 
followed  by  many  of  his  kin,  and 
lastly  by  his  one  child,  his  son. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  this 
simple  dignity  of  epitaph ;  but  it 
was  rudely  overthrown  by  the 
exclamation,  '  Parkinson  !'  Alas, 
the  edifice  of  romance  and  pathos 
fell  to  the  ground;  these  three 
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stones  only  covered  tlie  boiying- 
place  of  a  family  rejoicing  in  the 
otdinary  name  of  Parkinson. 

The  Lancastrian  romance  hav- 
ingd^neiated  into  decided  prose, 
we  will  now  search  for  some  po- 
etiy  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The 
Teiy  pietty  neighbourhood  of 
Seyenoaks  supplies  several  ca- 
nons epitaphs.  In  the  church 
of  Seyenoaks  is  an  inscription, 
wiihout  date,  in  memory  of  a 
widow : 

*  Here  lies  her  dust  whom  second  love 
Never  could  to  marriage  moYe ; 
Bat  did  soe  longe  a  widdow  tarrie, 
Tni  that  Christ  her  soule  did  marrie. 
Thoese  I  cannot  say  she's  dead, 
Bat  to  an  heavenly  husbande  wed.* 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  con- 
tinuance in  widowhood  be  a  tes- 
timony to  the  merits  or  the  faults 
of  the  Late  lamented;  whether  his 
good  qualities  inspired  such  affec- 
tion t^t  the  widow  could  know 
no  second  love;  or  whether  his 
had  qualities  made  her  fear  a  re- 
petition of  them  in  ISTo.  2.  A  gen- 
Ueman  of  Chevening,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  appears  to  haye  had  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  this  point,  for 
above  his  grave  we  read : 

'In  my  youth  pleasure  I  did  see, 
And  when  I  married  none  for  me ; 
When  God  calls  I  am  willing  to  obey, 
No  longer  in  this  wicked  world  to  stay.' 

This  is  very  candid  ;  but  it  is 
outdone  in  frankness  by  an  elegy 
which  is  said  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  in  Stepney  churchyard  : 

'My  vife  she*s  dead,  and  here  she  lies, 
Thexe*B  nobody    laughs,    and    nobody 
_^    cries; 

Where  she's  gone,  and  how  she  fares, 
Kobody  knows,  and  nobody  cares/ 

Equally  wanting  in  affection 
and  politeness  are  the  lines  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Dryden, 
on  his  wife ;  they  are  also  wanting 
in  poetic  merit,  though  they  pos- 
sess the  charm  of  brevity : 

*  Here  lies  my  wife— here  let  her  lie ; 
She's  now  at  rest,  and  so  am  I.' 

The  same  idea,  expressed  in 
prose,  is  reported  from  a  church 


near  Ilfracombe.  It  is  over  a 
man's  grave : 
'  He  died  in  peace.  His  wife  died  first.* 
As  a  rider  on  this  last  remark, 
that  he  died  in  peace,  it  is  worth 
while  to  tell  how  affectionate 
parents  who  had  lost  twins  de- 
sired to  say  something  similar, 
and  commissioned  the  local  stone- 
mason to  prepare  the  inscription. 
The  approbation  of  the  Eugby 
Burial  Board  was  necessary ;  but 
it  was  not  accorded  to 

*  Their  end's  was  peace.* 

Judging  by  our  specimens  of 
churchyard  poetry,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  either  most  married  wo- 
men are  unpleasant  in  home-life, 
or  that  most  married  men  are  in- 
appreciative  of  the  treasures  which 
sparkle  at  their  firesides.  It  is 
quite  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  lauda- 
tory epitaph  on  a  wife,  and  too 
great  prominence  cannot  be  given 
to  one  which  is  on  a  stone  in  the 
old  cemetery  at  Exeter.  It  was 
composed  by  a  Mr.  Tuckett ;  he 
was  a  tallow-chandler,  and  pre- 
sumably not  all  unused  to  the 
melting  mood.  His  lines  are  very 
melting: 

'  Here  lies  a  Wife,  a  Friend,  a  Mother, 
I  belieye  there  never  was  such  another ; 
She  had  a  head  to  earn,  and  a  heart  to 

give. 
And  many  poor  she  did  relieve. 
She  lived  in  virtue,  and  in  virtue  died, 
And  now  in  Heaven  she  doth  reside. 
Yes !  it  is  true  as  tongue  can  tell. 
If  she  had  a  fault  it  was  loving  me  too 

well. 
And  when  I  am  lying  bj  her  side, 
Who  was  in  life  her  daily  pride, 
Tho'  she's  confined  in  coffins  three, 
She'd  leave  them  all  and  come  to  me.' 

And  yet  one  has  misgivings. 
Why  did  Mr.  Tuckett  confine 
his  wife  in  coffins  three!  Why 
did  he  erect  a  threefold  barrier 
between  his  wife*s  dust  and  his 
ownl  After  his  death,  Mr.  Tuck- 
ett's  relatives  removed  his  extra- 
ordinary composition,  ^d  erected 
a  commonplace  memoriaL 

The  following  lines  give  a  more 
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certain  sound,  and  are  more  satis- 
factory.. It  is  one  of  the  few  epi- 
taphs written  by  a  widow  for  her 
husband,  and  is  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Birmingham : 

*  0  cruel  Death,  how  cou*d  you  be  so  un- 

kind 
To  take  him  before  and  leave  me  behind? 
Tou  should  have  taken  both  of  ud,  if 

either, 
Which  would  have  been  pleasing  to  the 

survivor.' 

The  reader  will  notice  not  only 
a  most  ingenious  rhyme,  but  also 
an  entanglement  of  idea,  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  Milesian  origin. 
Ko  matter  whence  it  comes,  one 
is  truly  glad  to  find  that  the  sur- 
vivor occasionally  regrets  the  de- 
cease of  his  or  her  partner  in  life. 
From  Bideford  are  reported 
these  three  lines,  which  may  be 
said  to  contain  the  epitaphs  of 
two  women,  and  in  which  the 
rhymes  show  true  genius,  if,  as 
Lord  Lytton  II.  once  said.  *  Geni- 
us does  what  it  must,  and  talent 
does  what  it  can ': 

*  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Sexton, 
Who  pleased  many  a  man,  but  never 

vexed  one ; 
Not  like  the  woman  who  lies  under  the 
next  stone.' 

Eetuming  to   the    county    of 

Kent,  we  will  make  our  way  to 

Ightham,  where  we  find  a  long 

inscription : 

*  To  the  pretious  name  and  honour 

of 

DA3fR  Dorothy  Selbt, 

The  relict  of 

Sir  William  Selby,  Knt,, 

The  only  daughter  and  lieire  of 

Charles  Bonbam,  Esq. 

*  She  was  a  Dorcas 

Whose  curious  needle  turned  the  abused 

stage 
Of  this  lewd  world  into  the  fj^oldea  age; 
Whose  pen  of  Steele  and  silken  inck  en- 

roUed 
The  acts  of  Jonah  in  records  of  gold ; 
Whose  arte  disclosed  the  plot,  which  had 

it  taken, 
Komc  had  triumphed,  and  Britain^s  walls 
had  shaken. 

8he  was 
In  heart  a  Lydia,  and  in  tongue  a  Ilanna, 
In  zeal  a  Ruth,  in  wedlock  a  Susanna, 
Prudently  si/hple,  providently  wary. 
To  this  world  a  Martha,  and  to  heaven  a 
Mary.' 


No  donht  Dame  Dorothy  was  a 
most  estimahle  matron — Dorcas, 
Lydia,  Hannah,  Enth,  Susanna, 
Martha,  and  Mary  rolled  into  one. 
But  O,  the  horrors  of  the  acts  of 
Jonah  enrolled  in  her  tapestry ! 
Worse  than  the  Berlin-work  gar- 
dens of  the  last  generation,  or  the 
crewel  *Eate  Greenaway  children' 
of  our  own  day  1  And  yet  Dame 
Selby's  needlework  disclosing  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  must  have  out- 
horrored  the  horrors  of  her  Jonah; 
by  those  who  saw  it,  it  would 
never  be  forgot. 

There  are  tWo  words  in  the  last 
epitaph  which  recall  another,  com- 
posed undoubtedly  by  a  husband 
not  of  the  Caudle  kind,  nor  hold- 
ing opinions  akin  to  those  of  the 
gentleman  of  Cheveuing : 

*  What  was  she? 

What  everv  good  woman  ought  to  be, 
That  was  she.' 

This  inscription  is  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Portsea ;  and  tbe  reticence 
of  these  few  woitls  is  a  finer  epi* 
taph  than  any  number  of  heroic 
couplets  or  piled- up  adjectives 
could  possibly  be.  No  higher 
tribute  could  a  husband  pay  to 
the  memory  of  a  wife. 

Prose  epitaphs  are  exceptional ; 
poetical  ones  are  still  more  so. 
But  memorial  verses  are  innumer- 
able. The  Portsea  '  good  woman ' 
is  commemorated  in  a  style  greatly 
more  pleasing  than  that  employed 
in  praise  of  another  good  woman 
lying  in  the  burying- ground  of 
Matlock  parish  church,  Derby- 
shire: 

*  A  virtuous  wife,  in  prime  of  life, 
By  Death  is  snatched  away ; 
Her' soul  is  bleat,  and  gone  to  rest, 
Tho'  Flesh  is  gone  to  clay. 

She's  left  behind  a  Husband  kind, 
And  three  beloved  children ; 

Hav  they  prepare  to  meet  her  where 
True  Love  will  ne'er  be  done.' 

The  unhappy  author  of  the 
above  was  unable  to  hit  upon  a 
rhyme  to  children ;  the  result  is 
curious.     From  Minster   church- 
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yatd,  Devon,  comes  an  old  in- 
scription,  quaint  and  tonchingf  and 
"Without  tbat  under  flavour  of  grim 
burlesque  which  we  seem  to  per- 
cdve  in  almost  all  verse  epitaphs  : 

'Shee  first  departing,  Hee  a  few  weeks 

tayed 
To  live  without  her,  could  not,  and  so 

dyed; 
Both  in  their  wedlock's  great  Sabatick 

rest 
To  be,  where  there's  no  wedlock,  ever 

blest; 
And  having  here  a  Jubily  begun, 
They're  taken  hence  that  it  may  ne'er  be 

done.' 

In  quite  another  style  is  the  fol- 
lowing, given  in  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter ioi  1758  (the  first  volume  of 
that  perennial)  as  *•  An  epitaph  out 
of  a  churchyard  in  Dorsetshire :' 

*For  me  deceased  weep  pot,  my  dear, 
I  am  not  dead,  but  sleepeUi  here 
Your  time  will  come,  prepare  to  die, 
Wait  but  awhile,  you'll  follow  I.' 

Such  nohle  disregard  of  grammar 
reminds  us  of  another  inscrip- 
tion which  oral  tradition  made 
famous  ill  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, and  which  is,  perhaps,  old 
enough  to  have  the  charm  of 
novelty.  It  very  tersely  records 
the  manner  hy  which  the  deceased 
came  to  his  death : 

'Here  lies!, 
Killed  by  a  sky- 
Bocket  in  my  eye.* 

Before  quitting  the  sahject  of 
matrimonial  epitaphs,  we  will 
notice  one  that  is  inscribed  on 
a  slab  in  the  very  old  church  of 
Birdbrook,  near  Halstead,  Essex : 

'Martha  Blewit,  of  Swan  Inn,  at  Bay- 
thonie  End,  in  this  parish,  buried  May 
7th,  1681.  She  was  the  wife  ol  nine 
husbands  consecutively;  but  the  ninth 
outlived  her.* 

In  the  register  the  same  extra- 
ordinary fact  is  recorded  in  the 
style  and  spelling  of  the  day : 

'Mary  Blewitt,  ye  wife  of  nine  hus- 
L^dfl  sQccessiyely,  buried  eight  of  ym, 
1^  ^<^t  of  ail  ye  woman  dy'd  allsoe^  and 
yf  buried  May  7th,  1681.' 

^^  the  margin  is  written  :  *  This 
^as  her  funerall  sermon  text.' 
I^laiuly,  Mrs.  Blewitt  did  not 


agree  with  the  Chevening  widower 
in  his  estimate  of  the  married 
state.  There  surely  would  have 
been  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a 
little  'crowner's  quest  law'  in 
the  village  of  Birdbrook  about 
two  hundred  years  ago.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  the  fair  Mary  did  not 
meet  her  match  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Hogan,  of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  same  church  that 
he  was  *the  husband  of  seven 
wives  successively.'  It  would  be 
interesting  to  inquire  whether 
such  matrimonial  customs  are  still 
kept  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
EaLstead.'^ 

After  so  many  epitaphs  reflect- 
ing in  various  ways  on  conjugal 
affection,  we  will  endeavour  to 
ascertain  in  what  manner  filial  re- 
spect and  regard  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  churchyard  poetry.  For 
this  purpose  we  will  make  our 
way  to  the  far  west,  and  in  the 
burying-ground  of  Truro  parish 
church  we  pause  before  this  very 
original  stanza : 

^  Father  and  Mother  and  I 

Chuse  to  be  buried  asunder ; 
Father  and  Mother  lie  buried  here. 
But  I  lies  buried  yonder.* 

This  is  wonderfully  frank  and 
TUiive ;  by  choice,  not  by  chance, 
father,  mother,  and  child  are  buried 
apart.  It  might  probably  be  said 
of  them  that**  they  were  unlovely 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths 
they  were  divided.'  More  pleas- 
ing is  the  family  picture  drawn 
by  the  following  lines  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  William  Sutton  in 
Averham  churchyard;  he,  with 
eight  of  his  children,  having  pre- 
deceased his  wife  and  the  remain- 
ing eight  sons  and  daughters  : 
*  Sir  William  Sutton's  corps  here  toombed 
sleepes, 

Whose  happy  soul  In  better  mansions 
keepes ; 

Thrice  nine  years  lived  he  with  his  ladye 
faire— 

A  lovely,  noble,  and  lyke  vertuous  payre. 

♦  See  Evening  Standardt  6th  January 
1883. 
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Their  ffenerons  offspring  (parents  joy  of 

heart), 
Eight  of  each  sex :  of  each  an  equal 

part 
Ushered   to   Heaven   their  father,  the 

other 
Bemained  behind  him  to  attend  their 

mother.' 

In  distinot  contrast  to  the  above, 

in  which  like  honour  is  in  every 

way  done  to  Sir  William  Sutton 

and  to  his  ladye  faire,  we  find  a 

family  picture  in  the  churchyard 

of  St.  Ewe,  Cornwall ;  here  the 

wife  dies  first,  following  three  of 

her  children,  while  her  husband 

survives,  accompanied  by  two  of 

their  progeny : 

*  Here  lies  the  body  of  Joan  Carthew, 
Bom  at  St.  Columb,  baried  at  St.  Ewe; 
Children  she  had  five, 
Three  are  dead  and  two  alive, 
Those  that  are  dead  choosing  rather 
To  die  with  the  Mother  than  live  with 
the  Father.* 

It  is  commonly  said  that  when 
husband  and  wife  quarrel,  the 
children  almost  invariably  take 
the  mother's  part.  But  they  do 
not  always  carry  their  love  for 
her  as  far  as  did  the  three  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Joan  Carthew. 

Before  leaving  that  *  part  of 
England  nearest  Spain  *  (as  Corn- 
wall was  designated  some  three 
centuries  ago)  we  will  set  down 
another  inscription,  which  in  two 
lines  gives  quite  a  biography  of 
the  deceased.     It  is  at  Madem  : 

'  Belgium  me  birth,  Britain  me  breeding 

gave, 
Cornwall  a  Wife,   ten  children,  and  a 
grave.' 

Certainly  this  gentleman  was  un- 
der greater  obligation  to  Corn- 
wall than  to  Belgium  or  Britain. 
It  may  be  remarked  en  passant 
that  Cornwall  is  here  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  not  an  integral  part 
of  Britain.  Its  peculiarities  seem 
to  separate  it  a  good  deal  even 
from  its  neighbour  Devonshire. 
The  dark  fierce  rocks  of  the  north- 
em  coast,  the  deep  Mediterranean 
blue  of  the  sea,  the  level  country, 
the  absence  of  trees,  the  quick  agile 
men  and  women,  the  winterless 


climate,  all  render  Cornwall  much 
unlike  England,  and,  in  some 
respects,  somewhat  akin  to  Spain. 
Travelling  into  the  adjoining 
county  of  Devonshire,  we  will 
make  our  way  to  the  town  of 
Tiverton,  where,  in  the  church- 
yard, we  come  ■  upon  an  in^rip- 
tion  quaint  and  curious  in  con- 
ception, diction,  and  spelling: 

•  Hoe !  Hoe !  who  lies  here  ? 

I  the  poor  Erie  of  Devonshire, 

With  Maud  my  wife,  to  me  fal  dere  ; 

We  lyved  together  fifty-fyre  yere. 

What  wee  gave  wee  have, 

What  wee  spent  wee  had, 

What  wee  lefte  wee  loste.' 

These  three  last  lines  have  been 
often  quoted,  generally  in  a 
slightly  different  form : 

'  What  I  spent  that  I  had ; 
What  I  left  that  I  lost; 
What  I  gave  that  I  have.' 

The  meaning,  of  course,  being 
that  only  the  treasure  laid  up  in 
heaven  will  be  oui's  when  the 
treasure  of  earth  is  corrupted  by 
moth  and  rust,  and  the  'good 
sword  is  rust,  and  the  body  dust, 
and  the  soul  with  the  saints,  we 
trust' 

In  quite  another  vein  is  the 
following,  also  from  Tiverton. 
We  have  lately  seen  that  hus- 
bands and  wives  sre  not  always 
complimentary  to  their  deceased 
partners ;  we  also  perceive  that 
a  man's  progeny  do  not  invari- 
ably honour  his  memory.  Can  a 
spinster  lady  hope  to  escape  hos- 
tile and  posthumous  criticiBni? 
Surely  one  of  the  sisterhood  is 
the  author  of  the  following : 

*  Beneath  this  silent  stone  is  laid 
A  noisy,  antiquated  maid, 

Who  from  the  cradle  talked  till  death. 
And  ne*er  before  was  out  of  breath.* 

A  worthy  compeer  of  the  above 
lady  was  she  of  whom  the  record 
runs  shortly : 

*  Here  rests  in  silent  clay 
Miss  Arabella  Young, 
Who  on  the  21st  of  May 
Began  to  hold  her  tongue.* 

Our  researches  in  the  west  have 
afforded  us  amusement  rather  than 
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instniction.       Those  who  prefer 
serioua    epitaphs  shall  he  shown 
one  ia   l^e   dingy  and  crowded 
Te^on    east   of  London's  gayest 
thoroughfare,  Begent  Street.  That 
region  a  hundred  years  ago  was 
Hghly   fashionahle;   there  lords 
and  ladies  resided,  and  gave  their 
halls  and  routs ;  and  thither  came 
the  great  lexicographer,  the  first 
P.RA.,  and  all  that  London  held 
of  heauty,  wealth,    and   talent, 
crowding  up  the  oak  staircases 
of  grand  houses  in  Soho  Square 
and  its  neighhourhood.     Fashion 
has  moved  westward,  and  still 
moves    westward.      But  at  one 
particular  season  of  the  year — to- 
wards the   end    of  Lent,  when 
worldly  gaiety  is    lulled — rank, 
heauty,  wealth,  and  talent   still 
crowd  the  Soho  district,  setting 
like  a  tide  towards  St.  Anne's 
Church      There  is  sung  Bach's 
Paseion  Music;    and  they  who 
love  deep  and  solemn  music,  they 
who  feel  deep  and  solemn  music, 
do  well  to  hear  it  at  St.  Anne's, 
Soho,  whenever    they  have  the 
opportunity.     Should  they  arrive 
hefore  the  doors  are   open,  and 
should  the  evening   be  a  bright 
one,  they  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  take  a  turn  in  the  churchyard, 
^  to  gknce  at  a  stone  let  into 
Y^  outer  wall  of  the  tower.     It 
^in  memory  of  King  Theodore, 
^^n  Neuhoffl,  and  the  inscrip- 
won  nina  thus : 

'Xear  this  place  is  interred 

•^Theodore,  Kiko  of  Corsica, 

"*>o  died  in  this  parish,  Dec.  11,  1756, 

Immediately  after  leaving 

3y  .,   The  King's  Bench  Prison, 

^  «»e  benefit  of  the  late  act  of  insol- 

vency; 
^       In  consequence  of  which, 

^'^[istered  his  kinp^om  of  Corsica 
2^       *or  the  use  of  his  creditors. 

^»ave,  great   teacher,  to   a  level 

^^  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and 

-tlieodore  this  moral  learned,  ere 
F«|^      dead, 

Bes^^^pared  its  lessons  on  his  living  head, 
^•^ed  a  kingdom  and  deny*d  him 


bread; 


In  truth,  the  moral  requires  no 
pointing ;  it  is  sharp  enough.  And 
a  greater  Corsican  than  King  Theo- 
dore, bankrupt  of  all,  never  left 
the  King's  Prison,  and  needs  no 
epitaph. 

From  modem  London  to  an- 
cient Sidon  is  a  long  journey ;  but 
when  we  arrive  at  the  site  of  the 
Phoenician  city  we  shall  be  well 
rewarded  for  our  pains.    In  Janu- 
ary 1855  was  discovered  in  a  sub- 
terranean cemetery  an  extraordi- 
nary sarcophagus,  which  careful 
examination  proved  to  be  that  of 
Ashmunazer,  King  of  the  Sido- 
nians.   A  very  long  inscription  in 
Phoenician  characters  contains  the 
names  of  the  god  Baal  and  the 
goddess  Astarte;   and,  speaking 
roughly,  the  date  may  be  referred 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Israelites 
as  a  people — perhaps  the   times 
of  the   Judges.     We   all    know 
the  wamiug  above  Shakespeare's 
grave :  '  Cursed  be  lie  that  moves 
my  bones ;'  and  we  know  that  no 
one  has  as  yet  ventured  to  incur 
that  malediction.    A  similar  curse 
concludes  Ashmunazer's  epitaph : 
*  My  prohibition  upon  every  royal 
person  and  upon  every  man  who 
shall  open  upon  me,  or  uncover 
me,  or  shall  transfer  me  with  this 
funeral  coach,  or  take  away  the 
sarcophagus  of  my  funeral  couch, 
lest  the  holy  gods  desert  them, 
and  cut  off  that  royal  person  or 
that  man,  whoever  be  may  be, 
and  their  posterity  for  ever.'    A 
very  interesting  description  of  the 
sarcophagus  is  given  in  Dr.  W. 
M.  Thomson's  The  Land  and  the 
Book.    He  ad4s:  'These  impre- 
cations will  scarcely  be  visited 
upon  Louis  Kapoleon,  or  the  offi- 
cers of  the  French  corvette  La 
S6rieuse,  on  board  of  which  the 
sarcophagus  was  carried  to  France; 
for  it  had  been  opened  by  some 
former  rifler  of  tombs  probably  in 
search  of  treasure.' 

Thus   wrote  Dr.  Thomson  in 
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1869.  A  few  years  later,  that 
royal  person^  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.,  was'  deserted  and  cut 
off;  and  yet  a  few  more  years, 
and  his  posterity — his  only  child, 
the  Prince  Imperial — also  was  cut 
off  in  the  bright  opening  of  his 
youth.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
Ashmunazer's  curse,  Dr.  Thom- 
son's remark,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  Emperor's  immediate  family. 
Mother  Shipton's  prophecies  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  and  Old  Moore 
now  has  few  believers ;  but  Ash- 
munazer  foretold  a  fact. 

Speaking  generally,  the  more 
interesting  inscriptions  are  in 
memory,  not  of  kings  or  nobles, 
but  of  humbler  mortals.  Little 
can  be  said  of  a  monarch  which  is 
not  abeady  known ;  and  to  write 
the  sto^  of  his  life  on  his  tomb- 
stone would  be  but  to  transcribe 
a  page  of  history.  One  would 
hardly  think  that  anything  very 
new  or  striking  could  be  said  of 
an  English  duke ;  yet  a  remark- 
able statement  appears  in  the 
church  of  Millbrook,  Bedford- 
shire. There  is  a  grand  marble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
steward  in  the  employ  of  a  Duke 
of  Bedford ;  the  servant  is  spoken 
of  in  the  ordinary  eulogistic  style, 
while  the  master  is  described  aa 
*  crocus  rotuloram.' 

The  reader  is  no  doubt  familiar 
with  the  following  epitaph;  but 
perhaps  he  does  not  know  that  it 
is  in  Pewsey  churchyard,  Wilt- 
shire. He  is  probably  courteous, 
and  will  not  complain  at  seeing 
it  transcribed  yet  once  more. .  We 
have  received  some  information 
respecting  a  king  and  a  duke; 
here  is  the  biography  of  one  who 
in  her  own  days  wojild  have  been 
styled  a  person  of  quality  : 

*  Here  lies  the  body  of  Lady  O'Looney, 
great-niece  of  Burke,  commonly  called  the 
Sublime.  She  was  bland,  |>a88ionate,  and 
deeply  religious:  also  she  painted  in 
water-colours,  and  sent  several  pictures  to 
the  Exhibition.    Slue  was  first' cousin  to 


Ladv  Jones :  and  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  lleaven.' 

The  biographical  and  the  .his- 
torical styles  are  blended  in  the 
long  inscription  above  the  grave 
of  Margaret  Scott  in  Dalkeith 
Churchyard.  She  died  in  1738, 
aged  125  years  (more  or  less  !).  If 
she  was  born  in  1613,  she  lived 
through  the  reigns  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  of 
Charles  I.,  of  Charles  IT.,  of  James 
II.,  of  William  and  Mary,  of  Anne, 
and  of  the  first  two  Georges.  She 
saw  the  first  king  who  united  the 
crowns  of  Scotland  and  England, 
and  she  saw  the  blending  of  the 
two  Parliaments.  George  Heriot 
was  living  when  she  was  young, 
and  Porteous  was  hanged  when 
she  was  old.  She  is  supposed  to 
say  of  herself : 

'  Stop,  passenger,  until  my  life  you  read : 
The  living  may  get  knowledge  by  the 

dead. 
Five  times  five  years  I  lived  a  virgin's 

life: 
Ten  times  five  years  I  was  a  virtuous 

wife ; 
Ten  times  five  years  I  lived  a  widow 

chaste ; 
Now,  wearyM  of   this    mortal  life,   I 

rest. 
Between  my  cradle  and  my  grave  have 

been 
Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland,  and  a 

queen. 
Four  times  five  years  the  Commonwealth 

1  saw; 
Ten  times  the  subjects  rose  against  the 

law. 
Twice  did  I  see  old  Prelacy  pull'd  down, 
And  twice  the  cloak  was  humbled  by  the 

gown. 
An  end  of  Stuart's  race  I  saw:  nay, 

more, 
My  native  country  sold  for  English  ore. 
Such  desolations  m  my  life  have  been, 
I  have  an  end  of  all  pmection  seen/ 

Scott  by  name  and  Scot  by 
nature  was  this  more  than  cen- 
tenarian. An  English  writer  may 
be  allowed  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  her  epitaph.  Seven 
kings,  not  eight,  reigned  during 
her  life ;  they  were  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  not  merely  of  Scotland. 
She  is  very  bitter  against  Prelacy. 
The  gown,  of  course,  means  the 
Geneva  preaching-gown;  the  cloak 
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probably  signifies  the  priestly  cha- 
sable.  The  Scottish  people  sold 
their  kingy  Charles  I.,  to  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament 

From  a  very  old  woman  we 
will  turn  to  a  very  young  man, 
one  Thomas  Oliver,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  whose 
epitaph  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
chuichyard  at  Welshpool,  Mont- 
gomeryshire : 

*"  Tou  that  are  joun^,  Behold  and  see 
How  quickly  Death  Hath  conquered  me. 
His  fatal  stroke  it  was  so  strong, 
And  took  me  off  when  I  was  young ; 
But  God  Himself  He  knew  for  why 
That  in  my  youth  I  was  to  die.' 

There  is  something  plaintive  in 
the  two  last  lines;  they  who 
mounaed  for  Thomas  Oliver  did 
pot  know  for  why  he  was  to  die 
in  his  youth.  A  still  more  juve- 
nile person  is  bewailed  in  some 
^^  ^Ji  presumably,  an  American 
author.  They  are  in  Philadelphia, 
hnt  where,  in  that  large  territory, 
the  present  writer  cannot  ascer- 
tain. The  word  wilted  is  equiva- 
lent to  withered,  and  is  one  of 
thojse  many  old  English  words 
^hich  have  died  out  from  their 
mother  tongue,  but  have  survived 
in  their  new  home  across  the 
Atlantic  : 

'The  sweetest  flower  to  bloom  on  earth. 

The  little  rose  that  crowned  our  plot, 
Has  wilted  here  to  blossom  forth 

In  a  superior  flower-pot. 
His  body  lies  in  the  Union  ground, 

His  soul  has  gone  to  3ie  One  who 
gave  it, 
And  we  shall  never  hear  again 

The  pratding  of  our  little  Jacob.' 

This  is  delicious!  The  careful 
preparation  of  the  end  of  the 
sixth  line,  in  order  to  make  a 
rhyme  to  David,  and  then  the 
astounding  substitution  of  Jacob, 
w  one  of  the  most  snrprising 
things  ever  accomplished  by  a 
churchyard  poet.  The  American 
carefully  avoided  his  natural 
rhyme.  An  English  author  ends 
an  epitaph  at  Great  Burstead, 
Essex,  in  these  words : 


*  Preserve   U5,    Lord,  we   humbly   Thee 

entreat. 
Till  we  arrive  at  Sion's  Mount  from 
Burstead  Great.' 

Many  inscriptions  are  supposed 
to  emanate  from  the  lips  of  the 
dead  man  lying  beneath  the  stone ; 
but  not  many  persons  have  ac- 
tually prepared  their  own  inscrip- 
tions. Eegnier  wrote  thus  of  him- 
self: 

*  J'ai  vescu  sans  nul  pensement 
Me  laissant  aller  doucement, 

A  la  bonne  loi  naturelle ; 
Et  je  m'estonne  fort  pourquoy 
La  mort  osa  songer  k  moy 

Qui  ne  songeay  jamais  h  elle.' 

Thus  translated : 

*  Gaily  I  lived  at  ease,  as  nature  taught, 
And   spent   my   little   life   without   a 

thought,   - 
And  am  amazed  that  Death,  that  tyrant 

grim, 
Should  think  of  me  who  never  thought  of 

him«' 

Death  has  a  good  memory;  he 
can  wait,  but  he  never  forgets. 
And  Eegnier  disproves  his  own 
words,  for  a  man  must  contem- 
plate decease  when  he  prepares 
his  own  epitaph.  This  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  preach,  or  even 
to  moralise;  but  the  following 
lines  convey  playfully  some  grave 
considerations ;  they  are  headed, 

*  On  a  pipe  of  tobacco ' : 

*  Thro*  worthless  tube  of  brittle  clay 
Will  I  some  serious  thoughts  convey. 
My  native  frailty  here  I  trace, 

A  perfect  type  of  human  race. 
Exotic  is  the  noisome  plant, 
Exotic  all  for  which  I  pant ; 
With  sickening  fumes  the  air  I  choke ; 
What's  worldly  grandeur  but  a  smoke? 
The  quickening  whiffs  declare  the  strife 
Of  those  who  gasp  for  parting  life ; 
,  The  heap  of  dust  that's  left  behind 
Displays  the  fate  of  all  mankind.' 

Much  to  the  same  eflfect  was  a 
short  verse  which  the  present 
writer  remembers  to  have  seen, 
when  a  child,  in  one  of  those 
receptacles  of  trash  called  albums, 
the  forerunners  of  birthday-books 
and  other  follies : 

*  Man's  a  vapour 
Full  of  woes, 
Cuts  a  caper, 
Down  he  goes!' 
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A  greater  variety  of  metaphor 
could  hardly  be  crammed  into 
thirteen  ivords.  The  manner  in 
which  a  vapour  can  be  full  of 
woes,  and  can  cut  a  caper,  re- 
quires explanation  by  some  emi- 
nent chemist. 

Among  actual  epitaphs,  one 
given  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1764,  on  John  Tissey,  described 
as  '  a  late  punster,*  seems  to  merit 
transcription : 

'  Beneath  this  gravel  and  those  stones 
Lie  poor  Jack  Tissey's  skin  and  bones ; 
His  flesh,  I  oft  have  heard  him  say, 
He  hoped  in  time  would  make  good  hay. 
Quoth  I,  **  How  can  that  come  to  pass?'* 
And  he  replied,  "All  flesh  is  grass,"* 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to 
joke  about  his  own  decease  when 
that  event  appears  far  distant. 
There  are  also  some  who  can 
smile  and  jest,  like  Anne  Boleyn, 
when  the  axe  was  bared  ready  to 
smite  her  slender  neck;  or  like 
Thistlewood,  one  of  the  Cato 
Street  conspirators,  who,  with  his 
foot  on  the  scaffold,  said  to  his 
companions  in  death,  *l^ow  for 
the  last  grand  secret !'  Physical 
courage  will  sustain  many  in  the 
supreme  moment;  moral  courage 
will  sustain  many  more.  Faith, 
hope,  and  love  sustained  the  mar- 
tyrs. In  the  Holy  Df/ing,  a  book 
which  should  be  well  studied  by 
the  living,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
remarks  that  the  terror  of  death 
consists  not  in  our  leaving  this 
world,  but  in  the  manner  of  our 
leaving  it.  The  sickness,  the 
agony,  the  weeping  friends  around, 
the  farewell  to  all  that  our  eydb 
have  seen  and  our  hands  have 
touched — these  are  the  pains  of 
death.  The  spirit  shrinks  from 
the  parting  which  must  come; 
the  *  naked  essence'  must  lay 
down  the  body,  without  which 
she  has  never  known  herself,  and 
go  she  knows  not  whither,  parted 
asunder  from  both  body  and  soul. 
It  is  the  loneliness  of  death  which 
■"  so  terrible;  we  do  'feint  and 


fear  to  live  alone,'  and  we  do  yet 
more  painfully  faint  and  fear  to 
die  alone.  Could  we  leave  the 
world  taking  our  bodies  with  us, 
then  welcome  such  an  euthanasia ! 
If  God  would  take  us  as  Enoch 
was  taken,  we  should  not  dread 
to  go ;  if  the  chariot  of  Israel 
waited  for  us  as  for  Elijah,  we 
should  most  willingly  welcome 
the  whirlwind  blowing  from  earth 
to  heaven.  But  we  must  pass 
through  the  grave  and  gate  of 
death,  where  all  is  dark  and  all 
is  vague ;  and  human  nature,  how- 
ever sustained,  trembles  at  the 
darkness  and  the  vagueness  be- 
yond. How,  then,  must  they  feel 
who  rush  headlong  into  the  dark- 
ness, who  light  no  lamp,  nay, 
who  put  out  their  lamp?  The 
man  who  nearly  destroys  his  body 
by  gross  sin,  and  then,  to  escape 
the  temporal  consequences  of  his 
sin,  murders  himself,  with  what 
feelings  does  he  contemplate  the 
darkness  of  the  gr&ye,  the  lurid 
light  of  the  thereafter  1 

On  the  9th  of  January  1883  an 
inquest  was  held  at  Liverpool  on 
the  body  of  a  chemist's  traveller, 
named  Holland,  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide  by  drowning.  We 
cannot,  with  all  our  charity,  set 
him  down  as  even  temporarily 
insane.  He  knew  well  that  he 
was  about  to  kill  himself,  and  be 
knew  the  vice  that  had  brought 
him  to  so  miserable  an  end.  He 
left  a  paper,  on  which  was  written 
what  we  may  regard  as  his  epitaph. 
It  raises  a  smile,  followed  instantly 
by  a  deep  sigh  of  pity  :  *  I  take 
off  my  hat,  bow,  and  retire.  Here 
lies  Holland's  body,  full  of  drink." 

Other,  and  many  other,  per- 
sons have  died  from  the  effects  of 
drink.  Holland  did  not  specify 
the  precise  kind  of  drink  which 
killed  him,  but  we  make  a  shrewd 
guess  that  it  was  alcoholic.  What 
will  our  friends  the  teetotallers  find 
to  say  of  him  1  and  what  will  they 
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find  to  say  of  the  unfortunate 
vicUmB  of  drink  who  are  said  to 
lie  baried  somewhere  in  the  parish 
churchyard  of  Cheltenham  f 

*Here  lies  I  and  my  two  daaghten, 
All  from  drinking  Cheltenham  waters ; 
Had  we  stuck  to  Epsom  Salts 
We  should  not  be  in  these  here  vaults.' 

While  we  are  on  the  snhject 
of  imhibed  deaths  we  will  pay  a 
visit  to  the  churchyard  at  Brans- 
combe,  Devon,  where  is  an  epitaph 
on  William  Lee,  the  father,  and 
Eobert  Lee,  the  son,  buried  to- 
gether in  one  grave,  October  2nd, 
1628: 

'  Reader,  ask  not  who  lies  here 
UDless  thou  mean  to  drop  a  tear; 
father  and  Son  here  jointly  have 
One  life,  one  death,  one  tomb,  one  grave ; 
Impartial  hand,  that  durst  to  slay 
The  Root  and  Branch  both  in  one  day ; 
The  comfort  in  their  fate  is  this, 
That  both  have  gone  to  joy  and  bliss, 
llie  wine  that  in  these  earthen  vessels  lay 
Th^  hand  of  Death  hath  lately  drawn 

away, 
And  as  a  present  sent  it  up  on  hi?h, 
Whilst  here  the  vessels  with  the  Lees  do 

lye. 
The  memory  of  the  just  are  (sic)  blessed.' 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
above  lines  were  easily  legible ; 
but  since  then  time  and  weather 
have  taken  great  effect  on  the  old 
stones,  and  they  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  deciphered.  In  the  same 
churchyard,  and  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, is  an  inscription  on 
a  headstone  to  the  memory  of  a 
labourer,  who  died  suddenly  whilst 
at  work  in  the  fields.  Observe  the 
ingenious  rhyme : 

*  Strong,  and  at  labour,  suddenly  he  reels, 
Death  came  behind  him  and  tripped  up 

his  heels ; 
Such  sudden  strokes,  surviving  mortals, 

bid  ye 
Stand  on  your  watch  and  be  ye  always 

ready.' 

The  manner  in  which  Death 
seizes  on  his  victim  has  supplied 
the  subject  for  many  an  epitaph. 
There  is  a  personal  appeal  in  such 
inscriptions;  for  the  reader  can- 
not but  pause  and  question  with 
l^Oiself,  May  not  my  end  come  in 
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like  manner?  Yet  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  we  shall  incur  ill- 
ness after  the  sort  commemorated 
in  Winchester  Cathedral : 

'  Here  lies  in  peace  a  Hampshire  Grena- 
dier, 
Who  caught  his  death  by  drinking  cold 

small  beer ; 
Soldiers,  be  warned  by  his  untimely  fall. 
And  when  you're  hot,  drink  strong  or  not 
atalL* 

Our  friends  the  teetotallers  will 
hardly  admire  the  above;  but 
they  may  learn  from  information 
received  in  ^Vhitby  churchyard 
that  water  is  sometimes  as  fatal 
as  beer,  small  or  strong ;  this  is 
in  memory  of  an  old  man,  and  of 


'  Likewise 
I  grandson,  who  died 
r  4th,  1852,  aged  5  years. 


His  i 
October  4 
His  illness  laid  not  in  one  part,  , 

But  through  his  frame  it  spread : 
The  fatal  disease  was  at  his  heart, 

And  water  in  his  head.* 


Still  more  strange  and  horrible 
was  the  complication  of  evils  that 
beset  an  unfortunate  woman,  and 
resulted  in  this  verse,  inscribed 
above  her  remains : 

*  Poor  Martha  Snell,  she^s  gone  away, 
She  would  if  she  could,  but  she  could  not 

stay; 
She^d  two  bad  legs  and  a  baddish  cough. 
But  her  legs  it  was  that  carried  her  off.' 

The  three  ladies  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  died  through  drink- 
ing Cheltenham  waters  very 
probably  swallowed  the  nauseous 
draught  under  their  own  medical 
advice.  It  is  commonly  said,  in 
the  legal  profession,  that  the  man 
who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  his  client;  the  man  who  is 
his  own  physician  has  a  similar 
patient.  Yet  there  have  been  sick 
folks  who  had  fools,  and  worse, 
for  their  physicians.  Whoever 
wrote  the  epitaph  said  to  be 
placed  over  the  remains  of  a 
Dr.  John  Lettsam  had  no  great 
veneration  for  the  medical  skill  of 
the  deceased,  who  is  represented 
as  thus  describing  his  own  style 
of  practice : 


si^ 
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*  When  folks  are  sick  they  come  to  me, 

I  phjsics,  bleeds,  and  sweats  'em  ; 
Sometimes  they  live,  sometimes  thej 
die; 
What's  that  to  me? 

I.  Lettsam.* 

This  certainly  was  the  kill  Or 
cure  system.  Doctors  have  fared 
badly  at  the  hands  of  epitaph- 
mongers.  Of  a  certain  physician 
it  is  written  : 

*  Here  lies  the  corpse  of  Dr.  Chard, 
Who  filled  the  half  of  this  churchyard.' 

And  of  another  M.D.  we  read 
this  biography,  which  seems  to 
need  some  explanation : 

•Here  lies  Dr.  Tjrollope, 
Who  made  these  stones  roll  up ; 
He  took  a  dose  of  jalop, 
And  God  took  his  soul  up.' 

In  Solyhull  Churchyard,  War- 
wickshire, is  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  wife 
of  a  Dr.  Greenwood.  The  epitaph, 
written  by  the  widower,  is  in 
every  way  remarkable,  and  the 
cause  of  death  is  revealed  in  the 
last  line  : 

'  Go,  cruel  Death,  thou  hast  cut  down 
The  fairest  Greenwood  in  all  this  king- 
dom! 
Her  virtues  and  her  good  qualities  were 

such 
That  surely  she  deserved  a  lord   or  a 

judj?e: 
But  her  piety  and  great  humility 
Made  her  prefer  me,  a  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity ; 

Which  heroic  action,  join'd  to  all  the 
rest, 

Made  her  to  be  esteemed  the  Phoenix  of 
her  sex : 

And  like  that  bird  a  young  she  did 
create 

To  comfort  those  her  loss  had  made  dis- 
consolate. 

My  grief  for  her  was  so  sore 

That  I  cin  only  utter  two  lines  more. 

For  this  and  all  other  good  women *8  sake, 

Never  let  blisters  be  applied  to  aiying-in 
Woman's  back.' 

In  metre,  in  rhyme,  in  grammar, 
in  style.  Dr.  Greenwood  has  really 
outdone  the  feats  of  nearly  all 
our  other  epitaphists.  The  doctor 
of  medicine  in  attendance  on  the 
wife  of  the  Doctor  in  Divinity 
was  a  worthy  confrere  of  Dr. 
^^tsam. 

'   every  unnatural  death  is 


attributable  to  the  doctor.  A 
Mr.  Cadman  made  himself  a  pair 
of  wings,  emulating  the  enterprise 
of  the  mechanician  of  the  Happy 
Valley,  and  with  a  similar  result ; 
but  as  Rasselas  was  not  written 
until  twenty  years  later,  he  could 
not  profit  by  the  warning  con- 
tained therein.  It  is  true  that 
similar  warnings  were  not  want- 
ing;  for  John  Baptist  Dante, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  made  wings 
unto  himself.  He  flew  across  the 
lake  Trasimenus,  but  afterwards 
was  checked  in  his  aerial  flight 
by  falling  on  a  church,  and  break- 
ing his  thigh.  He  lived  to  be- 
come professor  of  mathematics  at 
Venice.  Less  fortunate  was  Mr. 
Cadman,  who  flew  not  on  but 
from  a  church,  or  rather  he  at- 
tempted to  fly  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey  Church,  Shrews- 
bury, across  the  Severn.  His 
epitaph  is  let  into  the  outside  of 
the  tower  of  that  church  : 

*Let  this  small  monument  record    the 

fame 
Of  Cadman,  and  to  future  times  proclaim 
How  by  *n  attempt  to  fly  from  this  high 

spire 
Across  the  Sabrine  stream  he  did  acquire 
His  fatal  end.     Twaa  not  for  want  of 

skiU, 
Or  courage  to  perform  the  task,  he  fell. 
No,  No,  a  faulty  cord  being  drawn  too 

tight 
Hurried  his  Soul  on  high  to  take  her 

flight,. 
Which  bid  the  body  here  good  night. 
Feb.  2,  1739.* 

This  is  realistic  and  simple.  An- 
other simple  inscription  is  on 
a  tomb  at  Kamsgate,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mary  Kent.  It  consists 
of  the  injunction,  '  Reader,  pre- 
pare to  follow  me.'  A  reader, 
perhaps  inquisitive,  perhaps  mali- 
cious, added  in  pencil : 

*  How  can  we  follow  Mary  Kent, 
Unless  we  know  which  way  slie  went  7 

An  English  churchyard  is 
generally  a  sweet  beautiful  place, 
with  smooth  turf  and  bright 
flowers,  a    God's   Acre;    bat    a 
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Scottkb  buryingground  is  usually 

the  most  dism&l  spot  imaginable ; 

stones  toppling  over,  ivalls  broken 

down,  nettles,  weeds,  fungi,   all 

desecrating  tbe  place  of  tbe  dead, 

and  adding  borrors  to  tbe  sadness 

of  tbe  grave.    Appropriate  enougb 

to  sucb  a  bopeless  wilderness  is 

this: 

'Shall  we  all  die? 

We  shall  die  all. 

All  die  sbaU  we? 

Die  ail  we  shall.' 

The  reader  will  notice  that  this 
inscription  can  be  read  backwards 
and  forwards,  up  and  down  In 
extenuation  of  the  neglected  state 
of  Scottish  churchyards,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  mention  tbe  supposed 
reason  for  their  usually  shocking 
condition  ;  viz.  that  Presbyterians 
fear  lest  care  for  the  resting-place 
of  their  friends*  bodies  should  lead 
to  solicitude  respecting  the  resting- 
place  of  their  friends'  souls ;  and 
80  love  for  the  dead  might  end  in 
prayer  for  the  dead. 

As  an  arrangement  of  words — 
or  rather  syllables — tbe  following, 
whicb  appeared  in  the  Mirror^ 
and  was  copied  into  the  Times  of 
20tb  September  1828,  is  curious. 
It  is  stated  to  be  in  a  churchyard 
in  Grermany,  and  tbe  reader  will 
perceive  that  it  is  akin  to  tbe  old 
puzzle  of  our  childhood,  whicb 
proved  to  be  the  interesting  re- 
mark, *  I  understand  you  under- 
take to  overthrow  my  undertaking.' 

*0        quid 
be 


Z 


tua       te 
bia       abit 
ra       ra 


et       in 

ram       ram       ram 

i       i 

Hox  eris  quod  ego  nunc* 

When  rightly  read,  it  appears  to 
be  :  *  0  buperbe  quid  superbis  1 
tua  superbia  te  superabit.  Terra 
es  et  in  terram  ibis.  Mox  eris 
quod  ego  nunc'  Tbe  ingenious 
and  learned  person  who  composed 
the  above  was  probably  not  more 
learned  than  the  subject  of  an 


epitaph  at  Kendal ;  it  is  on  Ealph 
Tyerer,  B.D.,  a  former  vicar,  who 
died  June  4th,  1627  : 

*  London  bred  me, 

Cambridf^e  sped  me, 
Study  taught  me, 
Leaniing     brought 

me, 
Labour  pressed  me, 

Death  oppressed  me, 

God  first  gave  me. 
Earth  did  crave  me, 


Westminster       fed 

me, 
My  sister  wed  me. 
Living  sought  me, 
Kendal  caught  me, 

Sickness   distressed 

me. 
The  grave  possessed 

me, 
Christ  did  save  me; 
And  Heaven  would 

have  me.' 

This  inscription  is  on  a  brass, 
within  the  channel  rails  of  Kendal 
Church;  the  fourth  clause  has 
been  a  great  puzzle.  The  present 
vicar  writes  that  it  has  baffled 
•  the  critical  acumen  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  Trinity  .  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  have  on  several  occa- 
sions had  the  difficulty  presented 
to  them,  but  have  failed  to  solve 
it.'  If  one  might  venture  a  fresb 
suggestion,  it  would  be  that  the 
words  should  read,  *  Her  sister  wed 
me,'  which  might  be  explained 
thus :  that  Mr.  Tyerer  was  married 
at  Oxford,  the  sister  University 
to  Cambridge. 

One  wonders  somewhat  at  tbe 
certainty  with  whicb  the  happi- 
ness of  the  departed  is  taken  for 
granted  by  their  eulogists.  Know- 
ing, as  we  do,  almost  nothing  of 
tbe  silent  land,  -we  read  with 
doubt,  though  with  hope,  the 
epitaphs  whicb  assert  that  their 
subjects  have  reached  a  state  of 
bliss.  But  there  is  no  rule  with- 
out an  exception ;  and  in  Otsego 
County,  !New  York,  may  be  seen 
a  stone  with  this  very  short  and 
fiery  inscription  : 

*  John  bums.' 

Brevity  Lath  charms;  and  in 
.these  days  of  hurried  life,  when 
we  complain  that  fifty  miles  an 
hour  is  a  slow  rate  of  travelling, 
we  have  hardly  time  to  read,  and 
no  inclination  or  ability  to  re- 
member, long  inscriptions.    Thos^ 
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who  erected  a  memorial  to  Sir 
John  Strange,  a  lawyer,  were,  in 
this  respect,  in  advance  of  their 
age.     Of  him  they  say : 

'Here  lies  an   honest  lawyer;   that   is 
Strange.' 

Strange,  yet  trae  1    At  Finedon 

there  is  a  curt  though  graceful 

couplet : 

'  Here  Iveth  Richard  Dent, 
In  his  last  tenement. 
1709.' 

Of  another  gentleman,  a  Mr. 
Box,  the  nature  of  his  final  rest- 
ing-place is  announced  in  eupho- 
nious verse.  A  suspicion  arises 
that  on  this  occasion  the  under- 
taker was  also  the  poet,  and  man- 
aged to  insert  a  neat  advertisement 
in  an  epitaph : 

^  Here  lies  one  Box  within  another ; 
The  one  of  wood 
Was  very  good ; 
We  cannot  say  so  much  for  t'other.' 

A  remarkable  inscription  is 
placed  over  a  remarkable  man : 

*  John  Macpherson 
Was  a  remarkable  person ; 
He  stood  six  feet  two 
Without  his  shoe, 
And  he  was  slew 
At  Waterloo.' 

All  honour  to  the  memory  of 
John  Macpherson,  and  of  all 
other  gallant  soldiers  who  were 
slew  at  Waterloo,  were  they  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  or  Irish  !  From  the 
last-named  nationality  comes  a 
characteristic  epitaph : 

'  Under  this  stone  lie  two  babies  dear, 
One  is  buried  in  Connanght,  and  the 
other  here.' 

Very  curious  is  the  following, 

written,  as  one  may  surmise,  by  a 

fervent  Protestant,  whose  care  for 

the  deceased  could  not  cross  the 

chasm  of  the  grave : 

*  Here  lies  the  body  of  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 

and  one; 
Pray  for  his  soul,  or  let  it  alone. 
For  it  is  all  one  to  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 

and  one.' 

A  very  great  number  of  epi- 
taphs are  so  strange,  so  ludicrous, 


and  80  indecent,  that  one  marvels 
how  they  ever  came,  even  in 
times  less  reverent  than  our  own, 
to  be  placed  above  the  dead,  and 
left  bare  to  the  public  gaze.  Here 
is  something  described  as  'from 
a  churchyard  in  Wales  :' 

*  Here  I  lie  and  shout  and  sing. 
And  make  the  heavenly  regions  ring ; 
Come  on,  come  on,  my  Esmond  dear, 
I  am  not  dead  but  sleepeth  here. 
Weep  not  for  me,  my  children  three, 
But  be  prepared  to  follow  me.' 

The  notion  of  the  deceased  lying 
and  sleeping,  and  at  the  same  time 
shouting  and  singing,  reminds  us 
of  the  famous  epitaph  in  Bakewell 
churchyard  in  remembrance  of 
Phillip  Roe,  who  died  12th  Sep- 
tember 1815,  aged  52  years : 

'  The  Tocal  powers  here  let  us  mark 
Of  Phillip  our  late  Parish  Clerk, 
In  diurch  none  ever  heard  a  layman 
With  a  clearer  voice  say  "  Amen ;" 
Who  now  with  Hallelujab^s  soimd 
Like  him  can  make  the  Roofs  rebound  ? 
The  choir  lament  his  choral  Tones, 
The  Town — so  soon  here  lie  his  Bones ; 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  thy  peaceful 

shrine, 
Till  Ansels  wake  thee  with  such  notes  as 

thine.' 

Let  us  fervently  hope  that  the 
archangers  trump  will  be  softer 
and  sweeter  in  tone  than  was  the 
professional  voice  of  Phillip  Hoe. 
His  vocal  vigour  appears  to  have 
been  a  source  of  pride  among  his 
friends.  In  an  epitaph  on  a  guide 
who  formerly  showed  the  ruins  of 
Melrose  Abbey,  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  deceased  are  eulogised : 

'  The  precious  dust  beneath  this  stone 

Once  showed  tJiis  ancient  pile, 
And  formed  an  Israelite  indeed 
In  whom  there  was  no  guile.' 

A  guileless  guide  to  a  show- 
place  would  indeed  be  a  wonder- 
ful person;  the  profession  of  a 
cicerone  demands  a  powerful 
memory,  and  a  fund  of  imagina- 
tion as  poetic  as  that  of  a  writer 
of  epitaphs. 

The  above  being  clerical  in  cha- 
racter, let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  in  the  military  line.     Oar 
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only  reference  is  to  a  church  near 
Ilfncombe: 

*  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  lest 
"Br  all  their  coaDtiT*s  wishes  blest, 
They  sleep  not  in  their  regimentals, 
Such  things  being  here  not  deemed  essen- 
tUls.' 

The  satire  is  undeniable,  and  the 
coaplet  from  Collins  is  very 
pretty.  Bat  one  would  like  far- 
ther evidence  before  believing 
that,  as  an  epitaph,  it  is  genuine. 
That  the  following  is  at  LiUing- 
ton,  near  Leamington,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt;  the  lines  are 
touching.  They  are  in  memory 
of  a  man  named  John  Trees : 

*  Poorly  lived. 

And  poorly  died. 
Poorly  buried, 
And  no  one  cried.' 

Equally  melancholy,  though 
with  a  dififerent  kind  of  sadness, 
are  the  rhymes  on  John  Hill; 
they  come  from  '  a  churchyard  at 
Manchester :' 

'Here  lies  John  Hill,  a  man  of  skill, 

His  age  was  five  times  ten, 
He  ne'er  did  good,  nor  ever  would, 
Had  he  lived  as  long  again.' 

Very  likely  not,  for  if  in  half  a 
century  a  man  does  no  good  he 
will  hardly  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
at  fifty  years  of  age.  Is  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  considered  as  an 
eologium  on  the  person  com- 
memorated ? — 

*  Provost  Peter  Paterson  was  Provost  of 

Dundee, 
Provost  Peter  Paterson,  here  lies  he, 
Hallelujah,  Hallelnjee!* 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  singular  inscription  in  Gusop 
churchyard,  Herefordshire)  Has 
it  any  meaning  at  all  9 

'If  earth  be  aU 

Why  o'er  and  o'er  a  beaten  path 
Yon  walk  and  draw  up  nothinp^  new. 
Kot  so  our  martyred  seraph  did 
When  from  the  Verge  of  Wales  he  fled.' 

The  martyred  seraph  was  William 
Seward  of  Badsey,  Worcester, 
who  died  October  22nd,  1742; 
how  a  man   could  be  a  seraph, 


and  how  a  seraph  could  be  mar- 
tyred,  are  unexplained  mysteries. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find 
a  person  not  only  writing  his  own 
epitaph,  but  doing  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Mr.  Thompson 
speaks  of  himself  as  dead  and 
buried ;  and  yet  he  survived  him- 
self for  the  space  of  sixteen  years. 
At  Kirk  Braddan,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  we  read : 

*  Here  nnderlyeth  the  body  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Patrick  Thompson, 
Minister  of  God's  Word  forty  years. 

At  present  vicar  of  Kirk  Braddan, 

Aged  67,  anno  1673. 
Deceased  ye  24th  Aphl,  Anno  1689.* 
• 

This  vicar  apparently  looked  for- 
ward with  calm  equanimity  to 
his  death;  'a  calm  despair'  is 
indicated  by  these  melancholy 
lines: 

'  At  threescore  winter*s  end  I  died 
A  cheerless  being,  lone  and  sad, 
The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied, 
And  wished  my  father  never  had.' 

Not  very  Christian  and  not 
very  cheering  are  the  specimens 
of  churchyard  poetry  hitherto  pre- 
sented to  the  reader.  Foolish 
flattery  of  the  dead,  vain  regrets 
for  the  life  ended,  some  quaint 
conceit,  some  absurd  fancy — these 
are  the  things  which  greet  our 
eyes  as  we  loiter  in  the  cities  of 
the  dead.  We  need  not 'weep  for 
those  who  are  gone  before :  they 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works,  if  worthy,  do  follow  them  ; 
but  if  we  have  no  desire  to  weep, 
neither  should  we  expect  to  laugL 
Better  a  few  simple  words,  better 
only  the  name  and  date  graven 
on  the  marble,  as  in  the  hearts  of 
those  whom  death  has  divided  for 
a  season  from  the  dust  now  lying 
in  the  dust,  than  elaborate  in- 
scriptions wherein  not  even  one 
step  separates  the  would-be  sub- 
lime from  the  actuaUy  ridiculous. 
Is  there  not  something  home-like, 
comfortable,  contented,  in  this 
notice  above  a  grave  in  Shoreditch 
churchyard] — 


34^  Nigf^t  Thoughts. 

*  Dr.  John  Gardner's  last  and  best  therefore,   smile   as   we    may   at 

Who  departoTtMs  life  the  foolish  things  written  above  men's 

8th  of  April  1835,  mouldering  bodies,  we  know  that 

In  his  84th  year.'  g^ch   things  cannot  hurt  men's 

Last  and  best  indeed,  as  far  as  immaterial  spirits.     Folly,  spite, 

our  actual  knowledge  goes;  for  irreverence,   pursue  men  to   the 

when  we  have  laid  our  loved  ones  grave ;  faith  and  love  follow  them, 

in  the  tomb,  we  turn  away  full  of  yet  scarce  know  how  to  follow 

wonder :  there  lies  the  body,  -where  them  beyond  it. 

is  the  spiriti    We  say,  *Here  lies  ,^    ,,  ^    ,.   , 

V  >       J  '  Could  he  disclose,  who  rests  below, 

such  an  one ;  and  we  say  wrong ;  ^he  things  b^ond  the  grave  thit  lie, 

for  the  instant  the  spirit  departs,  We  more  should  learn  than  now  we 

the  body  is  no  longer  ^,  but  it,  ^    know,  *  j-  » 

rm-     u  J     T         1-     •*  •  -iv  But  know  no  better  how  to  die.' 

The  body  lives  by  its  union  with 

the  spirit ;  the  spirit,  we  feel  cer-  These  lines  are  at  Luss,  on  Loch. 

tain  with  moral  certainty,  lives  Lomond. 

independently  of  the  body.    And, 
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So  still  and  calm,  so  beautiful  the  night, 

The  burning  heat  had  passed ; 
To  eyes  that  wearied  with  excess  of  light 

Darkness  had  come  at  last. 
Far  overhead,  in  the  deep  vault  of  heaven. 

Stars  kept  their  brilliant  way — 
The  great  Orion,  and  those  Sisters  Seven, 

With  all  their  bright  array. 

And  as  I  watched  the  glorious  firmament, 

Behold,  a  bright  star  fell ; 
So  silently  it  fell,  with  slow  descent 

And  sad  and  mute  farewell. 

Say,  hast  thou  left  the  sphere  appointed  thee. 

Like  some  lost  earthly  soul, 
Finding  thy  faith  and  patience  failing  thee 

Before  thou'dst  won  the  goal  ? 

Or  hast  thou  taken  but  a  lower  room, 

In  which  to  work  and  pray ; 
Unselfish  love  seeking,  through  toil  and  gloom. 

Those  that  have  gone  astray  ? 
With  trembling  hope  and  passionate  desire 

The  eager  questions  rose ; 
Unsatisfied,  unquenched,  they  still  aspire, 

Till  this  strange  life  shall  close. 

Striving  to  penetrate  the  mystery, 

Our  human  senses  fail,   . 
Till  Death,  the  great  revealer,  passing  by, 

Gently  withdraws  the  veil  b. 
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Op  the  •  many  religious  houses  ia 
the  metropolis    previous   to   the 
dissolution,  few  were  of  fairer  di- 
mensions and  greater  importance 
than   the    head-quarters    of   the 
order  founded    hy  Dominic    de 
Guzman.     On  the  steep  northern 
hank  of  the  river,  within  a  spa- 
cious precinct,  stood  their  church 
— a  magnificent  edifice  with  two 
aisles,  resplendent  chancel,   and 
Lady  chapel — which   had  been 
erected  by  Robert  Kilwarby,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.   Noticeable 
among    the     conventual    build- 
ings was  the  noble  chapter-house 
westward  of  the  cloister ;  and  in 
the  bend  of  the  City  wall  which 
sheltered  the    monastery   was  a 
I  good  and   comely  tower,'   built 
in  the  days  of  the  first  Edward 
specially  for  the  reception   and 
accommodation  of  the  king.     In 
truth,    Blackfriars    was    preemi- 
nently a  place  wherein  kings  and 
^g-like    men,    living  or   dead, 
P^^tt  be  *  received  and  tarry  with 
honour.'     Some    notable    parlia- 
^^te  had  assembled  here;  the 
^^peror  Charles  V.  was  lodged 
5®^  during  his  second  visit  to 
r^^land;  and  here,  in  the  great 


haX}^ 


the  cardinal-legates,  Wolsey 


t?*^  Campeggio,  appointed  by 
^^Pe  Clement  VII.  to  decide 
Q  ^^^'s  claim  for  a  divorce  from 
^j^^*Xerine  of  Aragon,  held  their 
^^^.  Hither,  too,  had  been 
w^^ght  the  hearts  of  .  Queen 
ji^^'Hor  and  her  son  Alphonso, 
i^j^  the  bodies  of  the  great  Kent- 
^,^^5^  ^arl,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  of  his 
r»^*^' — a  king's  daughter — Mar- 
^^r^t  of  Scotland,  and  o^  many 
V^ift^^  of  lesser  place,  perhaps, 
^*  of  no  mean  degree,  who  found 


in  their  graves  within  this  *  tem- 
ple of  reconciliation  and  silence ' 
a  peace  they  had  never  known 
while  living.  Nor  can  we  won- 
der at  the  long  bead-roll  of  illus- 
trious personages  for  whom  was 
asked  *  a  little  earth '  within  the 
church  of  the  Black  Friars,  when 
we  read  that  to  be  buried  in  the 
habit  of  this  order  was  thought 
to  insure  certain  immunity  from 
all  unwelcome  posthumous  atten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  evU  one. 
But  the  time  came  when  not  even 
the  ashes  of  the  great  company  of 
worthies  entombed  therein,  much 
less  any  other  of  its  sacred  or 
historical  associations,  availed  to . 
procure  for  this  monastic  house 
an  exemption  from  the  spoliation 
sustained  by  so  maify  noble  eccle- 
siastical edifices. 

It  seemed  good  to  his  Highness, 
bluff  King  Hal  of  ever-blessed 
and  glorious  (?)  memory,  to  enter- 
tain, grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
legality  of  his  marriage  some 
seventeen  years  previously  with 
his  brother*s  widow.  Gossip, 
though  it  had  not  yet  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  was  a 
favourite  divertissement  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  his  subjects. 
Many  of  these  made  bold  to  assert 
that  the  royal  scruples  were  of  a 
carnal  rather  than  of  a  spiritual 
sort,  and  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  youthful  charms  of  one  of 
the  Queen's  maids  of  honour,  and 
his  anxiety  to  substitute  the  com-  « 
panionship  ad  vitam  aut  culpam 
of  this  Mistress  Anne  for  that  of 
the  faded  wife  of  whom  he  had 
grown  weary,  in  reality  caused 
the  disquietude  of  the  kingly  con- 
science.   Their  most  religious  and 
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gracious  sovereign,  boweyer,  was 
not  mightily  concerned  with  what 
his  faithful  lieges  weie  pleased  to 
think  or  say.  Neither  the  people 
of  England  nor  a  power  at  that 
time  greater  even  than  they,  that 
of  Bome,  might  deter  him  from 
his  purpose.  No  need  to  tell 
how  this  vulgar  incident  of  a 
licentious  King's  illicit  passion 
had  for  its  issue  a  stupendous  re- 
volution. Every  schoolboy  knows 
well  enough  that  the  Defender  of 
the  Faith  signalised  his  assump- 
tion of  the  headship  of  the  spirit- 
uality within  his  kingdom  by  sup- 
pressing the  religious  foundations 
and  confiscating  their  property. 
Blackfriars  was  despoiled  with  the 
rest;  and  the  monastery,  within 
whose  walls  had  been  seen  for 
centuries  the  pable  raiment  of  the 
Friars  Preachers,  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated ere  long  with  the  gay  livery 
of  the  players. 

At  the  dissolution  the  keys 
were  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Forty - 
nane,  who  was  appointed  keeper ; 
and  several  noblemen  took  up 
their  residence  within  the  pre- 
cinct. The  Mayor  had  ventured 
to  assert  a  claim  to  the  liberties ; 
which,  reaching  Henry 's  ears,  called 
forth  the  characteristic  but  hardly 
felicitous  rejoinder  that  the  King 
•was  as  well  able  to  keep  the 
liberties  as  the  friars  were.'  In 
1547  the  friars'  lodgings  and  the 
hall  were  granted  to  Sir  Francis 
Bryan.  But  by  this  time  his  in- 
constant Highness,  the  despotic 
Henry,  had  passed  to  where  wo- 
men cease  from  troubling  and, 
perhaps,  even  lustful  monarchs 
are  at  rest.  To  the  Master  of  the 
Bevels  and  Tents  and  his  assist- 
ants were  allotted  offices  in  Black- 
friars ;  and  hither  early  in  Febru- 
ary they  brought  from  the  hostel 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  Hol- 
born,  where  they  had  previously 
been  kept,  the  apparel  and  furni- 
ture  for   the   Court  revels.     At 


Blackfriars  fresh  masks  and  gar- 
ments were  made  and  some  old 
ones  altered  for  the  use  of  the 
players  during  the  revels  to  be 
presently  held  in  honour  of  the 
boy-king's  coronation.  Among  the 
gear  that  underwent  renovation  at 
this  date  was  •  the  mount,'  a  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  stage 
property,  which  had  been  used, 
some  forty  years  previously  in  a 
pageant  at  Bichmond,  when  Hall 
described  it  as  being  'devised  like 
a  mountayne  glisteringe  by  night, 
as  though  it  had  been  all  of  golde 
and  set  with  stones;  on  the  top 
of  the  which  mountayne  was  a 
tree  of  golde,  the  braunches  and 
bowes  fi^sed  with  golde,  spred- 
ynge  on  every  side  over  the  moun- 
tayne with  roses  and  pomegar- 
nettes.'  Among  the  new  dresses 
furnished  for  the  players  were 
coats  for  Turks,  cassocks  or  short 
garments  for  falconers,  Italian 
gowns  for  women,  garments  for 
Moors,  and  frocks  for  Egyptians. 
Evidently  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  was  spared  in  providing 
appropriate  costumes  for  the  vari- 
ous characters.  We  have  no  re- 
cord of  what  the  play  was;  but 
from  such  items  in  an  inventory 
still  extant  {Loseley  MSS.)  as  gar- 
ments for  friars,  caps  for  priests, 
and  a  great  pasteboard,  gilded 
with  fine  gold,  for  making  crowns 
and  cross  for  the  Pope,  as  well 
as  from  our  knowledge  of  what 
opinions  alone  found  favour  with 
the  Court,  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  a  morality  which  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  satire  on  the  adherents 
and  doctrines  of  the  older  faith. 
Anyhow,  the  morality  of  Lusty 
Juventua  was  written  expressly 
with  that  view  in  the  same  reign, 
during  which,  as  also  in  that  of 
Queen  Mary,  Beformers  and  Ca- 
tholics alike  strove  in  this  man- 
ner to  advance  the  principles  they 
respectively  favoured.  A  .con- 
sideration of  the  character  of  these 
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plays,  however,  is  somewhat  re- 
mote frpm  pur  immediate  purpose, 
since  the  Bevels  Accounts  make 
it  quite  plain  that  the  offices  in 
Blackfriais,  until  after  Queen 
Elizabeth's  accession,  i^re  solely 
used  as  a  depository  of  the  vari- 
ous properties,  the  dramatic  enter- 
tainments taking  place  at  White- 
hall, Nonsuch,  Hampton  Court, 
or  some  other  palatial  residence. 

Four  years  after  his  accession. 
King  Edward  granted  the  whole 
house  and  precinct  of  Blackfriars 
to  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  who  forth- 
with demolished  the  church.  At 
this  date  the  Yeoman  of  the 
Bevels,  who  is  descrihed  in  a  con- 
temporary document  as  the  cus- 
todian ^omnium  appa/rell:  trap- 
pers^ maskea  et  revells^  was  John 
Holte,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Bevels  was  Bichard  Lees,  the 
latter  of  whom  appears  to  have 
heen  in  receipt  of  a  larger  salary, 
not  only  than  the  Yeoman,  but 
than  the  Master  himself.  After 
the  death  of  8ir  Thomas  Cawar- 
den, which  occurred  in  1560,  the 
office  of  the  Bevels  was  removed 
from  Blackfriars  to  the  suppressed 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
near  Smithiield.  During  the  time 
that  the  office  was  located  at 
Blackfriars,  the  history  of  the 
stage  had  been  a  chequered  one. 
The 'impolicy  of  encouraging  the 
players  to  ridicule  such  religious 
opinions  as  were  obnoxious  to 
their  patrons  soon  became  appa- 
rent ;  and  audiences,  upon  whom 
these  sallies  in  time  began  to  pall, 
evinced  a  very  decided  relish  for 
allusions  to  political  topics  and 
but  thinly  disguised  satire  on  the 
more  prominent  courtiers  of  the 
day.  Frequent  prohibition  of  the 
performance  of  plays  and  inter- 
lades  was  the  result ;  neverthe- 
less, on  the  removal  of  the  inter- 
dict, the  players  invariably  in- 
dulged   in   greater  license  than 


before,  thus  bringing  about  un- 
consciously an  easy  transition 
from  the  old  disguisings  to  the 
regular  drama  of  a  but  little  later 
time. 

Becent  research  has  done  much 
towards  proving  the  fallacy  of  the 
belief  which  had  hitherto  obtained 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  theatre  in 
Blackfriars  so  early  as  the  year 
1576,  and  the  d^trui,^  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  actor,  of  the  great  dra- 
matist of  all  time  upon  its  boards. 
Despite  apparent  testimony  to  the 
contrary  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier 
in  the  archives  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre  was  not  erect- 
ed until  a  much  later  date.  The 
first  continuous*  dramatic  repre- 
sentations within  the  precinct 
were,  in  all  probability,  those 
given  by  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Good 
Queen  Bess,  although  she  occa- 
sionally deemed  it  politic  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  treatment  the 
players  encountered  at  the  hands 
of  pious  magistrates  and  strait- 
laced  Lord  Mayors,  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  stage.  In 
1569,  if  not  earlier,  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel  acted  secular  plays 
in  the  Chapels  Boyal.  We  ascer- 
tain this  from  a  puritanical  print 
published  that  year,  and  entitled. 
The  Children  of  ihe  C Impel  stript 
and  whipt,  wherein  the  writer 
complains  that '  even  in  her  Ma- 
jestie's  chapels  do  these  pretty 
upstart  youthes  prophane  the 
Lordesday  by  the  lascivious 
writhing  of  their  tender  limbes, 
and  gorgeous  decking  of  their  ap- 
pareU,  in  feigning  bawdie  fables, 
gathered  from  Dhe  idolatrous 
heathen  poets'  In  1586  the 
Queen,    following   the    arbitrary 

*  Evidence  of  occaBional  performances 
having  taken  place  here  at  an  earlier 
period  is  furnished  by  various  contem- 
porary pabiicatious. 
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precedent  set  by  Eichard  III. — 
the  very  last  person,  supposing 
the  popular  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter to  be  a  true  one,  we  should 
suspect  of  a  partiality  for  the  fine 
arts,  but  who  is,  nevertheless, 
said  to  have  had  a  decided  affec- 
tion for  music — authorised  Thomas 
Gyles,  master  of  the  Children, of 
St.  Paul's,  to  impress  whatever 
children,  among  those  attached  to 
cathedral  or  collegiate  churches, 
he  thought  fit,  to  be  instructed 
and  trained  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Court.  *The  Chil- 
dren of  Powles'  were  for  a  long 
while  much  favoured  by  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Court ;  but.  having  in 
1589  brought  Martin  Marprelate 
upon  their  stage,  their  perform- 
ances were  prohibited,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  resumed 
until  some  ten  years  later.  Long 
before  that  time  had  elapsed  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  had  at- 
tained to  a  high  degree  of  his- 
trionic proficiency,  and  were  in 
great  request. 

Koblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
distinction  still  resided  in  Black- 
friars  ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  1596  we  find  Lord  Hunston 
writing  to  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden's 
executor,  Sir  William  More  of 
Loseley,  that  he  wishes  to  take  a 
house  from  him  within  the  pre- 
*  cinct.  In  his  letter  my  lord  inti- 
mates that  he  has  heard  Sir 
William  had  already  parted  with 
a  portion  of  his  own  house  there 
to  some  that  meant  to  convert  it 
into  a  playhouse.  The  rumour, 
if  premature,  proved  to  be  well 
founded ;  for  within  a  month  a 
large  part  of  the  premises,  includ- 
ing the  rooms  originally  assigned 
to  the  Master  of  the  Eevels,  was 
conveyed  by  Sir  William  to  James 
Burbage,  one  of  the  five  servants 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom, 
in  1574,  had  .been  granted  a  pa- 
tent under  tiie  great  seal — the 
first  conceded  in  this  country  to 


performers  of  plays — empowering 
them  to  exercise  '  the  art  and 
faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tra- 
gedies, interludes,  and  stage- plays,' 
as  well  for  the  recreation  of  the 
Queen's  l<Jving  subjects  as  for  her 
own  solace  and  pleasure.  The 
property  was  acquired  by  Burbage 
at  a  heavy  cost ;  and  its  conver- 
sion into  a  playhouse  involved  a 
further  outlay  of  considerable 
amount.  We  learn  this  from  a 
statement  made  in  1635  by  the 
Burbages  in  their  petition  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  then  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Said  they  :  *  For 
the  Blackfriars,  that  is  our  in- 
heritance ;  our  father  purchased 
it  at  extreame  rates,  and  made  it 
into  a  playhouse  with  great  charge 
and  troble.'*  In  HUtoria  His- 
trionica  the  old  Cavalier  is  made 
to  say  that,  both  in  form  and  size, 
this  theatre  corresponded  with 
that  in  Salisbury  Court;  conse- 
quently it  could  not  have  been  of 
large  dimensions;  for  that  the 
latter  house  was  a  small  one  is 
evident  from  these  lines  in  an 
epilogue  to  one  of  Nabbes'  come- 
dies, which  was  performed  there : 

*Wben  others  filled  rooms  with  neglect 

disdain  ye, 
My  little  house  with  thanks  shall  enter- 
tain ye.' 

After  the  necessary  alterations 
had  been  made,  it  was  leased  to 
the  master  of  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel  or  his  representative.  In 
all  likelihood— and  the  fact  of  the 
house  having  been  let  by  the 
owner  as  soon  as  the  alterations 
were  completed  tends  to  confirm 
this  opinion — Burbage  had  been 
led  to  FCC  are  the  property  in 
Blackfriars,  the  precinct  and 
liberty  of  which  lay  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation,  in 
consequence  of  the    hostility  to- 

*  In  November  1596  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Blackfriars  petitioned  the 
Privj'  Conncil  to  prohibit  Borbagefrom 
establishing  a  playhouse  within  the  pre- 
cinct. 
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wards  the  players  displayed 
through  a  series  of  years  by  in- 
tolerant Lord  Mayors  and  other 
civic  dignitaries.  It  was  desir- 
nble  to  have  a  place  where  he  and 
his  company  could  appear  when 
prohibited  from  playing  within 
the  City.  What  with  the  fr&- 
qnent  recurrence  of  the  plague, 
and  the  still  more  frequent  inter- 
ference of  fussily-officious  and 
narrow-minded  City  potentates, 
this, '  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time ' 
destined  to  be  preeminently  glo- 
rious in  the  history  of  the  English 
drama,  was  a  singularly  untoward 
period  for  the  players.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  sickness 
the  theatres  were  closed,  and 
plays  and  other  amusemeiits  pro- 
hibited. The  necessity  of  this 
was  obvious;  the  assertion  that 
'  suche  assemblies  of  the  people, 
in  thronge  and  presse,  have  been 
very  dangerous  for  spreadinge  of 
infection,'  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
But  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic 
was  not  usually  accompanied  by 
any  amelioration  of  the  prospects 
of  the  followers  of  Thespis;  on 
the  contrary,  various  specious 
pretexts  were  advanced  to  justify 
the  imposition  of  fresh  vexatious 
restrictions  on  the  practice  of 
their  art.  If  the  plague  had  chas- 
tised them  with  whips,  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  Puritanism  was  bent 
on  chastising  them  with  scorpions ; 
and  the  unfortunate  players  found 
the  inflictions  of  the  magistracy 
less  intermittent  and  more  griev- 
ous than  the  *  visitation  of  God.' 
One  of  the  occasions  on  which 

*  From  Troynovaunt's  olde  cittie 
The  Aldermen  and  Maier 
Have  drivn  eche  poore  plaier,' 

is  somewhat  humorously  referred 
to  in  a  contemporary  satirical  epi- 
gram, preserved  in  MS.,  and  en- 
titled 'TheFooles  of  the  Cittie,' 
wherein  the  expulsion  of  the 
actors  from  the  City  is  attributed 
to  a  desire,  on  the   part  of  the 


civic  authorities,  that  none  should 
'play  the  foole'  but  themselves, 
the  author  going  on  to  say, 

*  Without  a  pipe  and  Uber, 
They  ODely  meane  to  laber 
To  tecbe  eche  oxe-hed  neyber. 
This  is  the  cause  and  reason, 
At  every  tyme  and  season, 
That  Playes  are  worse  than  treason.' 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
had  acted  occasionally*  in  Black- 
friars  before  Burbage's  adaptation 
of  this  building  to  theatrical  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  used  solely  by  them  until 
they  assumed  the  name  of  Chil- 
dren of  her  Majesty's  Revels 
(1603)  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards. Previous  to  1599  they 
produced  here  various  plays  by 
Lyly,  of  which  some  had  formerly 
been  in  the  rSpertoire  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  St.  Paurs,  and  others  sub- 
sequently became  the  property  of 
that  company  when  they  resumed 
their  performances  after  their 
long  enforced  silence.  Between 
1599  and  1602  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel  performed  at  Black- 
friars  three  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays 
—  viz.  The  Case  is  Altered,  (Jyn- 
thia's  Bevels,  and  Poetaster; 
Lyly's  comedy.  The  Maid*s  Meta- 
morfthosi'f;  Marston's  tragi-  comedy, 
The  Malcontent;  and  a  comedy 
entitled  Sir  Gyles  OooseCappe, 
Knight  Two  lists  of  this  boys' 
company  have  been  preserved,  of 
which  one  gives  the  names  of 
those  who  played  Cynthia's  Revels 
in  1600,  and  the  other  recounts 
those  who,  in  the  following  year, 
took  parts  in  Poetaster,  In  the 
former,  Nathaniel  Field,  John  Un- 
derwood, Salathiel  Pavy,  Thomas 
Day,  Kobert  Baxter,  and  John 
Frost  are  mentioned;  while  in 
the  latter,  the  names  of  Baxter 
and  Frost,  are  omitted,  and  those 
of  William  Ostler  and  Thomas 
Martin  appear.  Of  these,  on  their 
attaining  to  manhood^  Underwood 
*  See  note  ante^  p,  345. 
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and  Ostler,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  called,  in  Davies*  Scourge  of 
FoVy,  Uhe  king  of  actors,'  were 
taken  into  the  King's  Company, 
and  were  acting  with  them  in 
1610;  Nathaniel  Field,  who  him- 
self wrote  several  plays,  and  was 
associated  with  Massinger  in  the 
authorship  of  others,  had  joined 
them  in  1618;  and  probably, 
since  a  similar  confusion  of  name 
is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence 
in  documents  of  that  time,  Eobert 
Baxter  was  identical  with  the 
Bichard  Baxter,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  Company  in 
1631.  Wright,  in  his  Hitftoria 
Bistrioniea,  tells  that  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  were  *  famous 
for  good  action ;'  and  we  gather 
from  one  of  Jonson's  epigrams 
that  Payy  was  inimitable  in  his 
representation  of  an  old  man. 
Says  rare  Ben,  in  an  *  epitaph  on 
Salathiel  Pavy,  a  child  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Chapel,' 

*  Years  he  numbered  scarce  thirteen 

When  fates  tum'd  cruel, 
Yet  three  fiird  Zodiacs  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel ; 
And  did  act,  what  now  we  moan, 
•  Old  Man  80  duly, 
As,  sooth,  the  Parcte  thought  him  one, 

He  play'd  so  truly. 
So  by  error  to  his  fate 

They  all  consented.* 

Some  idea  of  the  quality  of  these 
juvenile  players,  and  the  measure 
of  success  with  which,  thanks  to 
Ben  Jonson's  aid^  they  competed 
with  the  men's  companies  playing 
at  the  Globe  and  the  Fortune, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  terms 
in  which  they  were  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare — 'an  eyrie  of  chil- 
dren, little  eyases,  that  cry  ont  on 
the  top  of  question,  and  are  most 
tyranically  clapp'd  for't :  these 
are  now  in  fiEishion ;  and  so  be- 
rattle  the  common  stages  (so  they 
call  them)  that  many  wearing 
rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose-quills, 
and  dare  scarce  come  thither.' 
And  when,  in  reply  to  Hamlet's 
inquiry,  Rosencrantz  is  made  to 


assert  that  the  boys  carry  away ' 
'  Hercules  and  his  load,  too,'  the 
great  dramatist  evidently  meant 
that  the  children  drew  larger 
audiences  than  did  the  adul^ 
players  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
which  displayed  for  its  sign  a 
figure  of  Hercules  supporting  the 
Globe,  and  the  legend  Totus  mun- 
du8  agU  histrionem.  Webster, 
in  his  induction  to  Marston's 
Malcontent,  which,  after  its  re- 
vision, was  appropriated  and  per- 
formed at  the  Globe  by  the  King's 
Company,  is  alluding  to  the  per- 
formances of  this  children's  com- 
pany at  Blackfriars  when  he 
makes  Sly  say,  'I  am  one  that 
hath  seen  this  play  often ;'  adding 
(in  reply  to  Burbage's  inquiry, 
•  Why  do  you  conceal  your  fea- 
ther, sir  1'),  *  Why,  do  you  think 
I'll  have  jests  broken  upon  me  in 
the  play,  to  be  laughed  at  1  This 
play  hath  beaten  all  our  gaUants 
out  of  the  feathers:  Blackfriars 
hath  almost  spoiled  Blackfriars 
for  feathers.' 

Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  size  of  the  playhouse  in 
Blackfriars.  Possibly  it  may  be 
well  to  bestow  a  momentary  glance 
at  some  of  its  other  features  be- 
fore proceeding  further  with  its 
history.  It  was  usually  spoken 
of  as  '  a  private  house ;'  but  some 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  what  con- 
stituted the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  such  houses  and 
the  public  theatres,  and  caused 
them  to  be  thus  distinctively 
designated.  In  many  respects, 
unquestionably,  the  dissimilarity 
was  great.  The  private  houses 
were  covered  in,  whereas  the  pub- 
lic theatres  were  open  to  the  sky ; 
and  while  plays  were  presented 
at  the  former  by  candle-light,  per- 
formances at  the  latter  were  in- 
variably given  in  the  daytime. 
Moreover,  both  plays  and  audi- 
ences at  the  private  houses  were 
of  a  very  different  character  from 
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those  seen  elsewhere.  The  elo- 
quent pastorals,  comedies  spiced 
with  personal  satire,  and  tragedies 
founded  on  classical  history — 
most  of  them  ^caviare  to  the 
general' — produced  at  the  private 
houses  were  as  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  the  jeunesse  dorSe  and 
dilettanti  who  resorted  thither,  as 
were  the  buffoonery  and  spectacu- 
lar display  provided  at  the  public 
theatres  to  the  plebeian  and  un- 
critical sightseers  who  frequented 
them.  With  re^d  to  the  interior 
structure  and  economy  of  Black- 
£riars  a  brief  notice  will  sufiice. 
On  three  sides  of  the  building 
were  tiers  of  galleries,  and  be- 
neath these,  small  'rooms'  or 
boxes :  the  price  of  admission  to 
the  former  being  sixpence,  and  to 
the  latter,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
a  shilling ;  but  the  charge  appears 
to  have  been  subsequently  raised 
to  double  that  sum.  The  'gentry' 
were  accommodated  with  seats  in 
the  pit,  the  entrance-fee  to  this 
part  of  the  house  being  the  same 
as  to  the  galleries.  At  the  back 
of  the  stage  was  a  permanent  gal- 
lery, and  in  this  scenes  which  were 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
tower  of  a  castle,  at  the  window 
of  an  upper  chamber,  on  a  raised 
terrace,  or  on  some  similar  emi- 
nence, were  represented.  In  the 
front  of  this  balcony  were  sus- 
pended curtains,  which  opened  in 
the  centre,  and  were  drawn  along 
an  iron  rod,  as  were  also  those 
which  'covertly  shrouded'  the 
stage,  and  prevented  the  '  ground- 
lings '  from  peeping  in.  The  stage 
itself  was  hung  with  tapestry, 
usually  faded,  often  much  de> 
cayed ;  and  its  floor,  like  those  of 
churches  and  palaces  in  England 
at  that  time,  was  strewn  with 
rushes.  On  the  stage  three-legged 
stools  were  provided  for  the  *  gal- 
lants,' who,  we  learn  from  the 
preface  to  the  first  folio  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  in  which 


these  bloods  are  styled  'magis- 
trates of  wit,'  were  wont  to  sit 
there,  at  charges  of  sixpence  and 
a  shilling  each,  the  prices  varying 
according  to  the  eligibility  of 
situation.  In  attendance  upon 
these  Elizabethan  beaux — *  the  pri- 
vate stage's  audience,  the  twelve- 
penny  -  stoole  gentlemen ' — ^were 
pages,  whose  primary  function  was 
to  replenish  the  foplings'  pipes  with 
tobacco ;  smoking  being  permitted 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
house,  although  '  to  take  tobacco 
on  the  stage '  appears  to  have  been 
accounted  a  custom  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
The  ladies,  according  to  Prynne's 
Histriomastixy  were  occasionally 
*  offered  the  tobacco-pipe '  at  plays. 
A  triple  flourish  of  trumpets  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  the  re- 
presentation;  and  between  the 
acts  the  band — ^the  instrumental- 
ists at  this  house  were  considered 
the  best  musicians  in  London — 
discoursed  what  passed  in  those 
days  as  'most  eloquent  music' 
Before  the  performance  com- 
menced, and  during  the  subse- 
quent intervals,  which  else  had 
been  tedious  and  provocative  of 
ennuif  ale  and  wine,  nuts  and 
apples,  were  in  great  request ;  the 
audience  finding  diversion  in  the 
music,  and  in  these  methods  of 
refreshment,  alternated  with  card- 
playing  and  capricious  criticisms. 
In  Tfie  Case  is  Altered  Ben  Jon- 
son  has  depicted,  with  a  precision 
of  detail  almost  daguerreotypic, 
the  hare-brained  chatter  of  such 
irresponsible  critics  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  new  play  being  pro- 
duced, which  then,  as  now,  always 
attracted  a  larger  audience.  *  But 
the  sport  is,  at  the  new  play,  to 
observe  the  sway  and  variety  of 
opinion  that  passeth  it  A  man 
shall  have  such  a  confused  mix- 
ture of  judgment  poured  out  in 
the  throng  there  as  ridiculous  as 
laughter  itself.    One  says  he  likes 
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not  the  writing  ;  another  likes  not 
the  plot;   another  not  the  play- 
ing ;  and  sometimes  a  fellow  that 
comes  not  there  past  once  in  live 
years,  at  a  parliament  time  or  so, 
will  he  as  deep-mired  in  censuring 
as  the  hest,  and  swear,  hy  God's 
foot,  he  would  never  stir  his/  foot 
to  see  a  hundred  such  as  that  is  !' 
Such  was  Blackfriars,  and  such 
were    its  frequenters,  when    the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  were  play- 
ing there  during  the  latter  years 
of  the   glorious    reign   of    great 
Elizaheth.      The  Queen  does  not 
appear  to  have  witnessed  any  of 
their  performances  at  this  house. 
Her  only  recorded  visit  to  Black- 
friars, however,  was  attended  by 
an  incident  so  characteristic  of  her 
petulant  Highness  that  no  apology 
will  be  needed  for  relating  it  here. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  of  this   article.     In 
1 660 — the  self  same  year  in  which 
the  wrinkled  and  capricious  mon- 
arch was  referred  to  in  terms  of 
the  most  fulsome  adulation  in  his 
Cynthia^ 8  Revels  by  Ben  Jonson, 
who,  keen  satirist  of  the  Court 
though    he   was,   well-nigh    out- 
courtiered   professed  courtiers  in 
flatterio  g  the  Queen — Elizabeth ,  on 
the  day  of.  Lord  Henry  Herbert's 
marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Eussell,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  bridegroom,  whose  residence 
was  within  the  precinct  of  Black- 
friars.    The  Queen,  having,  been 
met  by  the  bride  at  the  water-side, 
was  borne  thence  in  a  litter  by  six 
knights  to  the  house,  where  she 
dined ;  and  subsequently  proceed- 
ed to  Lord  Cobham's  residence 
(also  in  Blackfriars),  passing  on 
her  way  thither  through  the  house 
of  Doctor  Puddin,  who  improved 
the   occasion    by   presenting  her 
with  a  fan.     At  Lord  Cobham's 
after  supper,  the  '  divine  Cynthia,' 
to  whom  a  histrionic  spectacle  of 
some  kind  was  only  less  gratify- 
ing and  necessary  than  an  affaire 


du  coeuTf  witnessed  a  masque  per- 
formed by  six  ladies,  representing 
different  emotions,  and  sumptu- 
ously apparelled  ;  one  of  whom 
besought  the  Queen  to  be  her 
partner  in  the  dance,  a  new  and 
strange  one,  possibly  devised  for 
the  nonce.  Elizabeth — ^her  woman's 
heart  (ever  young :  besides,  she  her- 
self was  only  sixty)  sadly  disquiet- 
ed, we  are  told,  with  her  love  for 
Essex —after  inquiring  of  the  lady 
what  character  she  personated,  and 
being  told  it  w.is  Affection,  ex- 
claimed that  Affection  was  false  : 
yet,  despite  her  disconsolate  tem- 
per, her  Majesty  consented  to  join 
the  dance. 

After  the  accession  of  James 
I.  in  1603,  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel— the   company,  however, 
may  have  been  partially  recon- 
stituted— were    known     as    the 
Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels. 
Li     January    of    the    following 
year,    Edward    Kirkham,    Alex 
ander  Hawkins,  Thomas  Kendall, 
and  Robert  Payne  were  appointed 
directors  thereof;    but  a  twelve- 
month had  scarcely  passed  ere  the 
management    had    undergone    a 
change,  and  Samuel  Daniel  and 
Henry  Evans  were  placed  at  its 
head.     Between  1603  and  1607 
the  children  represented  several 
plays  by  Chapman,  including  his 
ir&gedy  of  Alfonso^  and  his  come- 
dies of  May  Day,  All  Fools,  and 
Monsieur  d  Olive,  of  which  the  two 
last-mentioned  were  considered  ex- 
cellent plays  and  met  with  con- 
siderable success ;  others  by  John 
Marston,  among  them  The  Dutch 
Courtesan— reifftre^  to  in  the  Black 
Yeare,  1606,  as  *  corrupting  Eng- 
lish conditions' — PaHsitaster,  and 
Wonder  of  Women;  and  some  by 
Middleton.     They  also  produced 
Eastward  Hoi    a    comedy    con- 
-  twining  reflections  on  the  Seots, 
and  references   to    'thirty-pound 
knights,'  by  no  means  palatable 
to  the  Scottish  occupant  of  the 
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English  thione,  who  had  displayed 
the  perfervidum  ingenium  pro- 
verhially  characteristic  of  his  race 
hycreating  seven  hundred  knights 
within  the  space  of  three  months. 
The  authors,  Chapman,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  Marston,  were  consigned 
to  prison :  indeed,  it  was  hinted 
that  the  trinity  of  play- writers 
were  likely  to  lose  their  ears  and 
noses  {0  temporal  0  Tnoresf); 
hut,  it  is  said,  on  the  intercession 
of  Camdeu  and  Selden,  they  were 
pardoned  and  set  at  liherty.  In 
1607  the  Children  of  the  Queen's 
Bevels  were  succeeded  at  Black- 
friars  by  an  entirely  distinct  com- 
pany— the  Children  of  the  King's 
Bevels — for  whom  Rowley  wrote 
A  Match  at  Midnight  and  other 
plays,  one  being  The  Isle  ofGidlSy 
the  plot  of  which  was  taken  from 
Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia;  Lo- 
dowick  Barry,  Bonn  Alley ;  Mid- 
dleton,  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old 
One,  The  Family  of  Love,  and 
Yowr  Five  Gallants;  Armin,  Two 
Maida  of  More  Cloche ;  Machin, 
The  Dumb  Knight;  and  Sharp- 
ham,  The  Fleire  and  Cupids 
Whirligig, 

In  December  1609  this  *  eyrie 
of  children '  had  quitted  Black- 
&iar8,  and  in  their  stead  appeared 
upon  its  boards  a  right  goodly 
fellowship,  including  Lowin,  Ar- 
min, Condell,  Heminge,  Hichard 
Bnrbage,  and  Shakespeare  him- 
self. Burbage,  it  appears,  com- 
pensated the  lessee  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  lease  that  had 
been  granted  in  1596  by  his  (Bur- 
bage's)  father.  In  the  petition  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  antece- 
dently quoted  from,  JBurbage's 
descendants  stated  that,  'The 
boyes  dayly  wearing  out,  it  was 
considered  that  house  would  bee 
as  fitt  for  ourselves,  and  soe  pur- 
chased the  lease  remaining  from 
Evans  with  our  money,  and  placed 
men-players,  which  were  Heminge, 
Condell,  Shakespeare,  &c,'     The 


great  poet's  adherence  to,  and  per- 
sonal continuance  in,  a  profession 
held  in  even  the  slightest  estima- 
tion by  but  few,  and  regarded  with 
disdain  by  the  immense  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  at  this  time — 
long  after  he  had  acquired,  apart 
from  lus  emoluments  as  a  drama^ 
tist,  a  certain  and  handsome  com- 
petence— furnish  convincing  proof 
ahke  of  his  thorough  love  for  the 
actor's  vocation,  his  belief  in  its 
essential  nobility,  and  the  realisa- 
tion in  his  own  mind  of  the 
power  and  possibilities,  yet  latent 
and  undreamt  of  by  others,  with 
which  the  histrionic  art,  whose 
exponents  as  such  merely  existed 
on  sufferance,  was  pregnant.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  monarch 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  popular 
prejudice  against  the  practice  of 
the  Thespian  art : 

*  Sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks 

of  Thames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James !' 

Thus  Jonson  witnessed  to  the 
pleasure  the  great  Tudor  queen, 
and  the  royal  pedant  by  whom 
she  was  succeeded,  derived  from 
the  surpassing  talent  of  his  im- 
mortal contemporary;  and  who 
that  reads  the  scanty,  almost  in- 
finitesimal, references  to  the  act- 
ing of  the  greatest  dramatist  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  does  not  de- 
voutly echo  the  language  of  rare 
Ben  1  In  a  manuscript  list,  dated 
1660,  of  *some  of  the  most  ancient 
plays  that  were  acted  at  Black- 
friars,'  and  in  other  documents, 
mention  is  made  of  nine  of  Shake- 
speare's own  dramas  as  having 
been  performed  there,  viz.  The 
Tempest,  Lovers  Labour  Lost, 
Twelfth  Night,  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrtio,  Henry  VIIL,  Romeo 
and  Jidiet,  Hamlet,  King  Lear, 
and  Macbeth,  No  record  of  the 
characters  personated  at  Black- 
friars  by  Shakespeare  himself  is 
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known  to  exist;  bnt  from  a  re- 
ference to  him  in  Davies'  Scourge 
of  Folly  {\m)— 

'Some  S&7,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport 
do  sing, 
Hadst  thou  not  played  some  kingly 
parts  in  sport. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  king, 
And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner 
sort'-— 

we  may  infer  that  he  played  the 
part  of  a  king  in  certain  plays, 
either  his  own  or  some  of  those 
written  by  Toumeur,  Fletcher, 
Beaumont,  and  others  for  the 
King's  Company,  A  passage  in 
the  same  author's  Humours  of 
Heaven  fti  Earth  (1609)  appears, 
from  amarginal  note  (W.S.,  R.B.), 
to  also  refer  to  Shakespeare.  In 
this  coupling  of  his  name  with 
that  of  Burbage,  and  the  declara- 
tion that  the  twain  had  not  been 
guerdoned  by  Fortune  *to  their 
deserts,'  we  find  a  contemporary 
of  the  great  poet  corroborating,  by 
anticipation,  Aubrey's  assertion 
that '  Shakespeare  did  act  exceed- 
ingly well.' 

The  parts  sustained  by  Bur- 
bage, 'England's  great  Eoscius,' 
in  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
plays  are  enumerated  in  an  elegy 
upon  this  famous  actor.  Among 
them  were  Eomeo,  Antonio,  and 
the  title-roles  in  Hamlet,  Machethy 
and  King  Lear,  From  the  same 
source  we  also  derive  some  infor- 
mation as  to  hid  remarkable  com- 
mand of  facial  expression  and  the 
consummate  versatility  of  his  art: 

*  His  stature  small,  bnt  every  thought  and 
mood 

Might  thoroughly  from  his  face  be  under- 
stood; 

And  his  whole  action  he  could  change 
with  ease 

From  ancient  Lear  to  youthful  Pericles. 

But  let  me  not  forget  one  chief  est  part, 

Wherein,  beyond  the  rest,  he  mov'd  the 
heart ; 

The  grieved  Moor.' 

It  is  elsewhere  related  that  his 
portrayal  of  Hamlet — at  that  time, 
as  ever  since,  accepted  as  the 
leading  character  of  the  foremost 


actor  of  the  day — ^waa  a  most  ad- 
mirable performance ;  his  persona- 
tion of  this,  the  most  difficult  and 
exacting  of  Shakespearean  crea- 
tions, being  a  profoundly  tragic- 
ally true  interpretation  of  the 
poet's  marvellous  conception.  How 
intimately  he  was  also  identified 
in  the  popular  mind  with  the 
leading  part  in  Richard  IIL  ap- 
pears from  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  Bosworth  Field,  given  in  an 
itinerary  by  Bishop  Corbet,  in 
which  the  genial  host  of  the  Lei- 
cester inn,  '  fiill  of  ale  and  his- 
tory,' when  telling  the  story  of 
the  encounter, 

'  Mistook  a  player  for  a  king : 
For  when  he  would  have  said,  '^  King 

Richard  dy'd, 
And  caird  A  horse,  a  hone  /"  he  "  Bur- 
bage "  cry'd.' 

There  is,  however,  no  positive 
evidence  that  either  this  play  or 
that  of  Othello  was  performed  at 
Blackfriars — at  any  rate,  in  Bur- 
bage's  time;  although,  since  the 
King's  Company  played  here 
throughout  the  winter  months, 
removing  to  the  Globe  for  the 
summer  season,  there  is  certainly 
strong  presumption  that  such  was 
the  fact  In  his  Historia  His- 
trionica^  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  more  than 
once,  Wright  gives  much  interest- 
ing information  respecting  plays 
and  players  in  Blackfriars.  He 
teUs  us  that  Epicceney  or  the  Silent 
Woman,  and  other  of  Jonson's 
plays,  were  acted  'in  perfection' 
here.  From  him  we  learn,  too, 
that  Lowin  represented,  'with 
mighty,  applause,*  Falstafi^  Vol- 
pone,  Morose  in  Epiccene,  and 
Mammon  in  The  Alchemist,  Ar- 
min  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson 
as  one  of  the  '  principal  actors'  in 
his  Alchemist;  but  there  h  no 
further  record  of  what  plays, 
either  of  Shakespeare  or  of  other 
writers,  he  appeared  in.  From  a 
dialogue  in  the  comedy  oi  Knavery 
in  all  Trades   (1664)    it  would 
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that  Taylor  and  Pollard 
acted  with  Lowin  in  Henry  VIII. 
at  a  very  early  date;  Wright, 
moreover,  says  that  Taylor  was 
dUtingnished  as  lago  in  Othello  ; 
hut,  without  a  doubt,  these  notices 
refer  to  the  representations  given 
some  years  after  Shakespeare's 
death,  when,  hy  the  hye,  Swan- 
ston'  used  to  play  Othello.  Nor 
is  it  prohahle — ^notwithstanding 
a  stage  tradition,'  current  in  the 
days  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  and 
referred  to  hy  Downes  in  his 
JRoscitia  Anglicamu,  that  Taylor, 
whom  Sir  William  Davenant  had 
seen  playing  Hamlet  at  Black- 
friars,  was  specially  instructed  in 
the  rdle  hy  the  great  dramatist 
himself — that  he  had  undertaken 
this  character  before  the  demise 
of  its  author,  even  if  he  had, 
which  also  is  unlikely,  before  the 
death  of  Burhage,  its  original  and 
most  famous  representative.  Tay- 
lor personated  Truewit  in  Epicc&ne 
and  Face  in  The  Alchemist.  We 
have  no  information  with  regard 
to  the  parts  taken  hy  Condell  and 
Heminge  in  either  of  the  Shake- 
spearean dramas  played  here. 
Both  of  them  acted  in  The  Alclie- 
mist,  and  suhsequently  in  many  of 
the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  other  writers,  produced,  he- 
fore  the  death  of  Burbage,  by  the 
Sling's  Company  at  Black^iars. 
But  we  somewhat  anticipate. 

In  1610  the  company — consist- 
ing of  John  Garland,  Thomas 
Hobbes,  Eobert  Dawes,  Joseph 
Taylor,  John  Newton,  Gilbert 
Season,  and  William  Bowley, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  the 
last-named,  had  been  playing  here 
three  years  previously  under  the 
style  of  the  Children  of  the  King's 
Bevels,  and  was  now  known  as 
the  Duke  of  York's — was  per- 
forming at  Blackfriais  at  such 
times  as  this  stage  was  not  occu- 
pied by  the  King's  Flayers.  Some 
two  years  later,  upon  these  boards, 
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appeared  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
Company,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing some  changes  in  the  personnel, 
was  a  continuation  of  that  of  the 
Queen's  Bevels  of  1603.  Field, 
already  referred  to  as  a  Child  of 
the  Chapel,  and  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  King's,  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
players,  and  as  such  earned  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  called 
by  Ben  Jonson  the  *  Burbage  of 
his  company.'  Nor,  it  may  be 
incidentally  mentioned,  is  this  the 
only  instance  in  which  we  find 
the  names  of  Burbage  and  Field 
thus  associated ;  for  in  Flecknoe's 
Short  Discoxf,r8e  of  the  English 
Stage  they  are  likewise  coupled 
in  a  manner  to  imply  that  these 
actors  were  of  equal  merit  and 
repute.  Eccleston,  who  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  the  King's 
(1610-1611),  was  a  member  of 
the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Company  at 
this  date.  He  returned,  however, 
in  1614,  to  the  King's  Flayers, 
whom  Taylor,  as  we  have  lately 
seen,  and  Rowley  subsequently 
joined — the  latter  probably  in 
1623,  possibly  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  date.  The  death  of  Primce 
Henry  in  1612,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth's  marriage  with  the 
Count  Palatine  in  the  ensuing 
February,  affected  in  some  mea- 
sure several  of  the  companies. 
.The  Duke  of  York  having,  by 
reason  of  his  brother's  death,  be- 
come Prince  of  Wales,  his  actors 
were  known  as  the  Prince's.  Se- 
veral changes  in  the  constitution 
of  this  company,  under  Taylor, 
and  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  under 
Foster,  ensued;  both  of  them 
eventiudly  being  amalgamated 
with  that  of  the  Bevels,  under 
Bossiter.  Taylor  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  conjoined  com- 
panies, whose  members  were  called 
*the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Players;' 
and  Field  wrote  for  them  several 
plays,  which  they  performed  at 
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BlackfjoAiB.  Asiong  theae  was 
a  oouedy  entitled  Ain^nde  /or 
iMcUes,  written  by  way  of  making^ 
ajneode  to  the  fitr  sex  for  another 
of  hie  jH&ye^A  Woman's  a  Weather^ 
cook,  produoed  aome  yean  pre- 
vioualy,  and  '  dedicated  '  to  any 
woman  that  hath  been  no  weather- 
cook  '*-^i  very  ungracioas  and  nn- 
gallant  way,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
of  ifitimatiDg  that  it  was  not 
dedicated  to  any  one. 

On  St.  Peter's  Day,  1613,  the 
Globe  Theatre  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Puritanism  maintained  that 
the  catastrophe  was  providential, 
and  a  judgment  upon  plays  and 
pb^ers  ;  nay  more,  it  alleged  that 
Satan,  in  proprid  persondy  had 
been  seen  to  enter  the  building  in 
a  state  of  incandescence,  thereby, 
of  course,  causing  the  conflagra- 
tion. Such  was  the  contention 
of  phenomenal  virtue;  but  com- 
mon sense  was  ready  with  the 
more  probable  explanation  that 
the  thatched  roof  over  the  stage 
had  caught  fire  durin$r  the  per- 
formance of  Henry  VIIL,  owing 
to  the  negligent  manner  in  which, 
at  the  entry  of  the  pseudo-king, 
a  peal  q£  ordnance  had  been  dis- 
charged. This  misfortune  necessi- 
tated the  occupancy,  during  the 
remaining  summer  months  in  that 
year,  by  the  King's  Players  of 
their  winter  house  in  Blackfriars. 

Between  1613  and  1625  Jon, 
son,  Fletcher,  Beaumont,  Webster, 
Middleton,  Davenpott,  Massinger, 
and  Eo^ley  were  the  dramatists 
who  wrote  for  the  King's  Com- 
pany. Thierry  arid  Theodoret 
appears  to  have  been  the  first 
play  furniahed  by  Fletcher  for 
the  theatre  in  Blackfriars;  and 
to  this  rapidly  succeeded  a  great 
number  from  the  same  prolific 
pen.  This  author's  plays — many 
wholly  his  own  work,  a  smaller 
number  the  joint  composition  of 
Beaumont  and  himself,  and  a  few 
produced  by  him  in  conjunction 


iniSk  otbcsr  pkywrighis — were, 
witii  very  raie  exceptions,  spe- 
cially written  for  the  King's 
Players.  Eefarenoe  will  be  made 
hece,  however,  only  to  such  as  are 
actually  reconted  as  having  been 
represented  by  them  at  their 
house  in  the  '  Blackfryers ;'  al- 
though, in  all  probability,  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  remaining  ones 
were  acted  on  these  boairds.  In 
The  Medd^s  Tragedy^  originally 
performed  here  at  an  early  date, 
Lowin  personated  Melantiue,  and 
Amantor  was  played  by  Ste- 
phen Hammerton,  who  was  at 
first  a  '  most  noted  and  beautiful 
woman-actor' — female  performers  , 
were  unknown  previous  to  the 
Eeetoration — but  afterwards  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  young 
lover,  in  which  he  proved  equally 
successful.  The  Scomfal  Lady^ 
which  had  already  been  played  at 
Blackfriars  by  the  Children  of  the 
Queen's  Revels,  was  reproduced 
here  by  the  King*s  Players,  and 
proved  immensely  popular ;  as 
also  did  A  Kirig  and  no  King, 
justly  ranked  among  the  chefa- 
dceuvre  of  the  highly-gifted  con- 
frhres  whose  names  are  indissolu- 
bly  associated  in  our  literary 
annals.  Shank  acted  Sir  Roger 
in  the  former  play.  Philaster, 
The  Wild  Goose  CJtase,  and  The 
Cv^tom  of  the  Country  were  re- 
ceived wiUi  enthusiastic  applause. 
Evidence  of  the  nndiminished 
popularity  of  the  two  last-named 
comedies  on  their  revival  at  a 
later  period  is  afforded  by  memo- 
randa of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  respecting 
the  two  annual  benefits^  which, 
during  five  and  a  half  years,  were 
granted  to  him  by  the  King's 
Company, '  to  be  taken  out  of  the. 
second  daye  of  a  revived  playe, 
att  his  owne  choyce.'  In  his 
office-bo6k  these  entries  occur : 

'The  beoefitt  of  the  winter's 
day,  being  the  seoond  day  of  an  old 
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play  called  I^  CtuUmu  of  the  Cun- 
trye  earned  to  17/.  10«.  OdL,  this  22 
of  Kov.  1 628.  From  the  Kinge's 
Company  at  the  Blackfryera.' 

'Ye  6  November  1631— Re- 
ceived for  the  winter  day  upon 
The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  the  same 
day,  15/.  0*.  Od' 

These  suma  were  larger  than 
those  derived  from  any  of  the 
other  plays  Sir  Henry  selected 
for  his  benefits.  In  TJie  Custom 
of  the  Country^  Taylor,  Lowin, 
Toolie,  Benfield,  Egglestone,  Un- 
derwood, Sharpe,  and  Holcomb 
were  the  principal  actors ;  the 
first  five  of  these,  with  Pollard, 
.also  played  the  leading  parts  in 
T?ie  Spanish  Curate,  which  was 
licensed  by  Sir  Henry  in  October 
1622,  and  met  with  a  very  favour- 
able reception  at  Blackfriars.  In 
The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Benfield 
played  De  Gard;  Robinson,  La 
Castre ;  Taylor,  Mirabel ;  Pollard, 
Pinac;  Lowin,  Belleur;  Penn, 
Nantolet ;  Swanston,  Lugier  ; 
Hammerton,  Oriana;  Trigg  and 
Gough  represented  the  airy  daugh- 
ters of  2^antolet,  while  Shank 
personated  their  servant.  The 
Widow,  in  which  Fletcher  had  for 
collaborateurs  Ben  Jonson  and 
Middleton,  was  also  received  with 
acclamation  at  this  house.  In 
Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi  Bur- 
bage  originally  played  the  r61e  of 
Ferdinand,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Taylor;  Condell  that 
of  Cardinal,  taken  by  Robinson 
in  later  representations ;  and  Ost- 
ler that  of  Antonio  Bologna,  sub- 
sequently assumed  by  Benfield. 
Lowin  personated  De  Bosola; 
Rice,  the  Marquis  of  Piscara ;  and 
Pallant  sustained  no  less  than 
three  characters,  to  wit,  the  I>oe- 
tor,  Gariola,  and  a  Court  Officer, 
Sharpe  taking  the  title -r61e. 
Among  Middleton'a  plays  pro- 
duced at  BlaekHdara  by  the  King's 
Company  were  The  Maiyor  of 
Queenborough,   The   Witchy    and 


Ar^hioip  for  a  Quiet  Life  ;  and 
of  Slassinger's,  during  this  pmod. 
The  Wandering  Lwers,  The  FaUd 
Dowry,  and  The  Ihike  qfliikm; 
the  last-named  tragedy  meetoig 
with  an  extremely  good  receptkm. 
Two  episodes,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  occupancy  of  Black- 
friars by  the  King's  players,  may 
be  menticmed.  It  had  been  cos* 
tomaiy  for  the  Master  of  the 
Revels  to  grant  to  the  players,  on 
the  payment  of  a  certain  fee, 
Lenten  dispensations,  which  en- 
abled them  to  act  on  all  week- 
days save  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
these  being  sermon -days.  In 
March  1616,  however,  an  order, 
issued  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  communicated  by  the  Master 
of  the  Revels  to  the  players,  ex- 
pressly prohibited  all  performances 
during  Lent.  In  consequence  of 
their  having  disregarded  this 
order,  Qeminge  and  Burbage, 
with  representatives  of  other  com- 
panies, were  commanded  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  appear  and  an- 
swer for  their  disobedience  ;  but, 
since  there  is  no  record  of  either 
their  appearance  or  punishment, 
it  is  likely  that  they  escaped  the 
consequences  of  their  contumacy 
by  making  due  submission  to  the 
Master  of  the  Revels.  The  other 
incident  affords  evidence  of  the 
crowded  bouses  which  witnessed 
the  performances  in  Blackfriars. 
The  civic  authorities,  who  had 
been  successful  some  four  years 
previously  in  preventing  the  erec- 
tion by  Rossiter  of  a  new  theatre 
within  the  liberty,  in  an  order 
dated  January  2 1  st,  1 6 1 9  (modem 
notation),  decreed  the  suppression 
of  the  old  one.  In  this  document 
it  is  averred  that '  there  is  daily 
so  great  a  resort  of  people '  to  the 
playhouse  in  Blackfriars,  '  and  so 
greatmultitude  of  coaches,  whereof 
many  are  hackney-coaches,  Mng- 
ing  people  of  all  sorts,  that  some- 
times all  the  streets  cannot  ccna- 
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tain  them/  Of  course  this  fresh 
exercise  of  authority  hy  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  was  of  none 
effect;  the  theatre,  as  we  have 
ahready  seen,  had  been  built 
within  the  precinct,  because  that 
lay  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  king,  whose  chagrin  at  the 
inef&cacy  of  his  decree,  moreover, 
was  in  no  wise  diminished  by  the 
action  of  the  sovereign  in  grant- 
ing, some  fourteen  months  subse- 
quently, a  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal,  which  authorised  hitf  '  well- 
beloved  servants  to  act,  not  only 
at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside, 
but  at  their  private  house,  situated 
in  the  precincts  of  Blackfriars.' 

In  the  spring  of  1625  the  Brit- 
ish Solomon  breathed  his  last, 
and  *  Baby*  Charles '  was  left  to 
essay,  with  'Steeny's'  help,  the 
government  of  an  increasingly 
discontented  people.  Within  a 
decade,  Death  had  bo^n  busy 
among  the  ranks  of  those  whose 
story  mingles  with  the  record  of 
the  players.  In  1 6 1 6  both  Shake- 
speare and  Beaumont  passed  away ; 
in  1619  Burbage  had  quitted  this 
mundane  stage ;  and  in  less  than 
six  months  after  the  death  of 
King  James,  Fletcher  had  like- 
wise gone  over  to  the  great  ma- 
jority. The  princely  virtuoso  and 
virtuous  prince,  on  whom  now 
devolved  the  sovereignty  of  these 
realms,  was  a  right  royal  patron 
of  the  players.  Although  *  to  be 
like  the  Court,'  so  Donne  tells 
us,  'was  a  player's  praise' — and 
Charles  is  generally  supposed  to 
have,  by  his  own  example,  im- 
parted a  higher  tone  to  the 
morals  of  the  nobility — it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  gross 
licentiousness  and  ribaldry  which 
characterised  the  dramas  produced 
in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  still  deformed  the  works 
of  the  playwrights  who  catered  for 
the  theatres  during  the  reign  of 
this  ill-£Bited  King.  Between  1625 


and  1642  Jonson,  Mayne,  Ford, 
Massinger,  Shirley,  Carlell,  Da- 
venant,  Broome,  Glapthorne,  Suck- 
ling, Hey  wood,  and  Wilson  wrote 
for  the  King's  Company.  Several 
of  Fletcher's  plays,  other  than 
those  already  mentioned,  were 
produced  at  Blackfriars  after  the 
author's  death.  Among  these 
were  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Sun, 
TheNoble  GevUlemafi^TheWonum's 
Prize,  Monsieur  Thonuis,  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  The 
Elder  Brother  ;  also  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  in  the  composition  of 
which  tradition  saith  that  Shake- 
speare had  a  hand.  In  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  oflGlce-book  are  divers 
memoranda  dated  1633,  concern- 
ing The  W(ymam!s  Prize,  which  is 
spoken  of  therein  as  'an  ould  play.' 
From  these  we  learn  that,  on  tiie 
19th  of  October  in  that  year.  Sir 
Henry  sent  an  order  to  *  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Lowins,  or  any  of  the 
King's  players  at  the  Blackfryers,' 
prohibiting  the  representation  of 
this  play  on  that  afternoon,  in  con- 
sequence of '  complaints  of  foule 
and  offensive  matters  conteyned 
therein.'  The  injunction  was 
obeyed,  Tlie  Scornful  Lady  being 
acted  instead  of  the  obnoxious 
comedy,  the  MS.  of  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  players  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning,  '  purgd 
of  oaths,  prophaness,  and  ribald- 
rye.'  That  liie  same  actors  were 
not  always  so  ready  to  conform 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  behests 
of  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  is 
evident  f^om  another  entry  in  the 
same  book :  '  Ye  24  Octob.  1633. 
Lowins  and  Swanston  were  sony 
for  their  ill  manners,  and  craved 
my  pardon,  which  I  gave  them  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Benfielde.' 

Broome,  who  was  originally 
servant  to  Ben  Jonson,  wrote  for 
the  company  at  Blackfiriars  The 
Northern  Lass,  which  elicited  a 
generous    compliment    firom   his 
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former  master;  NoveUa^  an  ex- 
ceedingly gross  play;  and  The 
Queen^s  Exchange^  a  comedy, 
which  gained  considerable  ap- 
planse.  Of  Sir  William  Daven- 
ant's  plays,  The  Cruel  Brother, 
The  Just  Italian,  The  Platonic 
Lovers,  The  Wits,  Love  a/nd 
Honour,  and  The  Unfortunate 
Lovers,  were  performed  at  this 
.  house.  Massinger  contributed  a ' 
large  number  of  the  dramas  put 
upon  this  stage  during  the  period 
under  consideration*  The  Boman 
Actor,  The  Picture,  The  Emperor 
of  the  East,  The  City  Madam, 
The  Guardian,  Cleander,  A  Very 
Woman,  and  The  Bashful  Lover 
were  played  here,  all  of  them  en- 
joying great  popularity,  which, 
in  the  case  o^  at  least,  the  last 
named,  was  of  long  continuance. 
Taylor,  who  took  the  part  of  Paris 
in  The  Boman  Actor,  called  'that 
play  Hhe  best  of  many  good.' 
Two  of  Ford's  pieces.  The  Lover's 
Melancholy  and  The  Broken  Heart, 
were  acted  at  Blackfriars;  and 
Carlell  furnished  a  like  number 
to  the  repertoire  of  the  company 
for  production  on  these  boards — 
namely,  Arvvragno  and  Philicia 
and  The  Passionate  Lover.  John 
Shank,  the  King's  player ;  Jasper 
Mayne,  a  country  vicar  and  Court 
preacher;  and  William  Habing- 
ton,  said  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  'of  amiable 
piety,'  each  wrote  a  play  deemed 
worthy  of  representation  at  Black- 
friars.  The  actor's  production 
was  called  ShomJ^s  Ordinary; 
The  City  Match  was  the  title  of 
the  parson's  play ;  and  The  Qtieen 
of  Aragon  that  of  the  amiable 
pious  gentleman's  tragicomedy. 
By  the  way,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  Hab- 
ington's  piety,  his  amiability 
could  hardly  be  gainsaid ;  since, 
in  the  days  of  James,  he  had  been 
condemned  to  die  for  harbouring 
Popish  priestSi  while  he  is  men- 


tioned during  the  Puritan  rebel- 
lion as  *  running  with  the  times, 
and  not  unknown  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well.' Several  of  Shirley's  plays, 
to  wit,  The  Broth&rs,  The  Doubt- 
ful Heir,  The  Imposture,  The 
Cardinal,  and  The  Sisters^  were 
performed  here  :  we  learn,  too, 
from  the  title-page  of  that  tragi- 
comedy that  The  Court  Secret, 
though  never"  acted,  was  'pre- 
pared for  the  scene  at  the  Black- 
friars.'  Wright,  who  tells  us  in 
Historia  Histrionica  that  Hart 
and  Clun  were,  as  boys,  '  bred 
up '  at  this  theatre,  imparts  the 
additional  information  that  the 
former  was- Kobinson's  boy,  and 
acted  the  Duchess  in  Shirley's 
tragedy  of  The  Cardinal,  Jon- 
son's  Magnetic  Lady  (his  comedy 
The  New  Inn  had  been  played 
and  damned  here  in  1629)  and 
Hey  wood's  Challenge  fqr  Beauty 
were  represented  at  this  house; 
as  were  also  Sir  John  Denham's 
tragedy.  The  Sophy,  and  two 
comedies.  The  Country  Captain 
and  The  Variety,  written  by  that 
munificent  patron  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Shirley,  and  many  another  of  their 
talented  contemporaries,  the  loyal 
and  gallant  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
of  whom,  by  the  bye,  Wood  tells 
that  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
Shirley  in  the  composition  of 
these  plays.  Three  out  of  the  four 
dramas  written  by  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling— ^viz.  Aglaura,  The  Goblins^ 
and  Brenroralt — were  put  on  the 
stage  at  Blackfriars.  The  former 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play 
acted  in  this  kingdom  with  scenes, 
which  had  previously  been  con- 
fined to  masques,  and,  indeed, 
were  not,  excepting  in  isolated 
instances,  such  as  this,  adopted 
by  theatrical  entrepreneurs  till 
alfer  the  Eestoration;  the  play- 
wrights and  actors,  according  to 
Wright,  entirely  relying  upon  the 
merit  of  the  play  and  'goodness 
of  the    action'  as   passports  to 
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popukr  fftYouT  and  support.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Sir 
George  Back  likewise  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  successful  representa- 
tion of  'dramatic  poesy'  upon 
the  stage,  declaring  that,  '  in  re- 
spect of  the  action  and  art,  and 
not  of  the  cost  and  sumptuous- 
ness,'  the  performances  of  our 
English  actors  were  unsurpassed 
even  by  those  of  Rome  '  in  the 
Auge  of  her  pomp  and  glory.' 
Aglatira  was  produced  with  a 
'pomp  and  circumstance'  novel 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre 
in  Blsckfriars.  The  splendour  of 
the  miae  en  scene  is  hinted  at  by 
a  contemporary  letter-writer,  who 
says  that '  the  play  cost  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  setting  out ; 
eight  or  ten  suits  of  new  clothes 
he  (Suckling)  gave  the  players, 
an  unheard-of  prodigality.'  The 
author,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
skill  in  satire,  as  well  as  of  his 
loyalty  and  talent,  was  peculiarly 
odious  to  the  Puritaus,  in  return- 
ing &om  the  performance,  was 
stabbed  with  a  rapier,  which, 
howerer,  fortunately  failed  to 
penetrate  the  doublet  he  was 
wearing.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  King  and  Qaeen  hon- 
oured the  first  representation  by 
their  presence.  These  right  royal 
lovers — all  loyal  lovers  are  royal, 
but  wedded  ones  are  doubly  so — 
both  displayed  a  special  fondness 
for  the  drama,  and  were,  more- 
over, by  no  means  rare  visitors  to 
the  house  in  Blsckfriars.  Among 
the  various  records  of  this  fact, 
we  read  that  the  Qaeen  witnessed 
Massinger's  Oleander  played  upon 
these  boards;  and  in  a  list  of 
plays  acted  before  the  King  and 
his  loving  consort  in  1636  is  Hhe 
5th  of  May,  at  the  Blackfryers,  for 
the  Qaeene  and  the  Prince  Elector 
— AljfonsoJ 

Assuredly,  Charles  stood  in 
need  of  diversion  amid  the  pei^ 
plexities  and  distractions  of  ttfi^iis 


of  State.  Carleton's  advice  to 
the  Commons,  'Move  not  hia 
Majesty  with  trenching  upon  his 
prerogatives,  lest  you  bring  hiia 
out  of  love  with  Padiaments,' 
had  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  An  un- 
oompromising  legislature  had  cur- 
tailed the  royal  prerogatives  with 
a  vengeance ;  and  the  equally  un- 
accommodating monarch  had  long 
been  sadly  *  out .  of  love '  with  a 
parliamentary  regime,  Paritan- 
ism,  which,  in  a  much  earlier 
time,  had  loomed  shadowy,  indis- 
tinct, and  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  on  the  political  horiBon, 
had,  during  the  long  series  of 
intervening  years,  gradually  bee& 
attaining  larger  proportions  and 
assuming  shape.  Now  it  stood 
forth  revealed,  a  fall-grown  giant, 
no  longer  unconscious  of  its 
strength,  its  presentment  silhou- 
etted' in  terribly  distinct  outline, 
and  with  portentous  blackness 
upon  the  for^round  of  the  na- 
tional life.  Its  votaries,  too,  now 
had  sterner  business  in  hand  than 
unavailing  remonstrances  against 
the  'mischievous  exercise'  of 
'poets,  pipers,  plaiers,  and  such 
like  caterpillers  of  a  common- 
welth.'  To  certain  of  these  pro- 
tests, however,  we  would  briefly 
advert.  Daring  the  present  reign 
two  petitions,  one  in  1631  and 
the  other  two  years  later,  of  simi- 
lar import  to  that  of  1619,  had 
been  presented  to  Laud,  who  at 
that  time  was  Bishop  of  London. 
But  as  yet  this  house,  so  often 
'doomed  to  death,'  was  'fated 
not  to  die.'  The  Puritans,  a 
large  number  of  whom  resided 
within  the  precinct,  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  suppression  of  the  theatre, 
for  which  their  petition  craved ; 
and  the  more  zealous  among  them 
perforce  solaced  themselves  by 
nourishing  their  resentment  in 
hope,  if  not  assurance,  of  a  com- 
ing time  wherein  they  would  be 
able  to  gratify  it  But  that  ] 
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epirito  weze  noi  lacking  among 
tbd  eleot,  aad  tb*t  tkese  were 
well  ocmtant  U^  spoil  the  Fhilis- 
tmes  in  a  lem  heroic  fashion, 
appears  fiom  Kandolph's  Looking 
Gisss,  in  which  occurs  a  dialogae 
belweentwoPiirifcaas,  who  hawked 
tbelr  wares  within  the  precinct, 
plying  for  castom  among  the 
Tisitois  to  the  playhouse. 

Apropos  of  petitions,  it  may  here 
be  mentioned  that,  in  1635,  three 
members  c€  the  King's  Company, 
BsB^eld.  Swanston,  and  Pollard, 
applied  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain^ 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  aa 
Older  to  compel  Burbage's  repre- 
sentatives and  Shank  to  transfer 
to  them  certain  shaai^a  in  the 
Gk>be  and  Blaekfriars  Theatres. 
The  petitioners,  after  referring  to 
the  inadequacy  of  their  own  re- 
mnnrntion  as  compared  with  the 
amomit  received  by  those  of  their 
fiallowactors  who  were  share- 
holders, point  out  the  injustice  to 
themselves  involved  in  the  cir- 
ciunstances  of  Borbage's  relatives, 
who  inherited  bis  shares,  not 
being  actots;  and  of  Shank's  ac- 
quisition, by  private  purdhase  from 
Heminge,  of  an  undue  number  of 
6uoh  shares,  a  portion  of  which, 
they  contend,  should  have  been 
offered  to  themsdves.  From  this 
document  we  ascertain  that  Shank 
had  two,  and  Cuthbert  Burbage, 
^binson,  Taylor,  Lowin,  Condell, 
aad  Underwood  each  held  one 
part  or  share  of  the  theatre  in 
Blaekfriars  at  this  date.  Counter- 
petitions  were  presented  by  Shank 
and  by  the  Burbeges  (that  of  the 
latter  has  been  previously  alluded 
to);  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
granted  the  petitioners'  prayer, 
aad  subsequently,  in  consequence 
of  a  farther  memorial  from  Shank, 
directed  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
and  others  to  determine  what  sum 
should  be  paid  to  that  actor  for 
the  shares  he  was  ordered  to  con- 
vey to  his  three  colleagues. 


At  length  there  came  a  tiiiB  of 
crisis  in  the  troublous  affairs  of 
State.  King  and  Parliament  re- 
solved to  submit  their  quarrel  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword ;  and 
the  &ir  fiekis  of  this  our  England 
— no  longer  merry  England,  bb 
she  had  been,  of  old — were  dis- 
figured and  distained,  with  all  the 
horrible  concomitants  of  an  inter- 
necine and  intestine  strife.  The 
theatres,  it  need  not  be  said,  were 
closed.  But  'his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants' remaoned  ^his  Majesty's 
servants '  still.  One  renegade,  in- 
deed, was  found  among  the  com- 
pany— Swanstoa,  who  declared 
himself  a  Presbytman,  and  sided 
with  the  Roundheads.  A  chaque 
saint  »a  chandeUe — we  may  not 
expend  a  rushlight  apon  this  re- 
creant's shrine.  Lowin,  Taylor, 
and  Pollard  were  superannuated ; 
the  others,  as  became  good  men 
and  true,  adhered  to  their  royal 
master,  discarding  sock  and  bOs- 
kin  to  don  the  gear  and  symbols 
of  the  sterner  service  of  grim-  * 
vissged  waiL  Alohun  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  captaincy  in  the 
royal  forees,  whUe  Hart,  Burt 
(who  had  originally  been  Shank's 
boy  at  the  playhouse  in  Blaek- 
friurp),  and  Shatterel  were  nomi- 
ntkted  respectively  lieutenant,  cor- 
net, and  quartermaster  in  Sir  • 
Thomas  Dallison's  troop  of  Eu- 
pert's  famous  horse.  These  were 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough 
— which,  'tis  hard  to  say — to  sur- 
vive many  a  stoutly -contested 
fight  and  arduous  campaign ;  not 
so,  however,  Robinson,  to  whom 
the  fanatic  Harrison,  afterwards 
deservedly  hanged  at  Charing 
Cross,  refused  quarter,  despatch- 
ing the  feimous  comedian  after  he 
bs^  laid  dowii  his  arms,  and  im- 
piously excusing  has  treacherous 
action  with  the  assertion  that 
'  Cursed  is  he  who  doth  the  work 
of  the  Lord  negligently.' 

When  the  loyalist  cause  was 
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wholly  lost)  and  the  wars  were 
over,  the  survivors  of  the  ELing's 
Company  returned  to  London. 
But  the  supremacy  of  the  saints 
spelt  ruin  to  the  players.  In  a 
commonwealth,  of  which  Praise 
God  Baiehones  was  destined  to 
hecome  a  distinguished  ornament, 
there  was  as  little  room  for  the 
professors  of  the  Thespian  art  as 
there  had  heen  in  Plato's  repuhlic 
for  poets  and  reviewers.  Two  or- 
dinances of  the  Long  Parliament, 
dated  October  22nd,  1647,  and 
February  11th,  1648,  absolutely 
forbade  any  performances  of  stage- 
plays  and  interludes ;  decreed  the 
demolition  of  all  stages,  seats,  and 
galleries ;  and  the  punishment  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds  of  all  play- 
ers styling  themselves  the  Eong's 
or  Queen's  servants,  discovered  in 
the  exercise  of  their  vocation;  and, 
moreover,  prescribed  the  infliction 
of  a  five-shiUing  fine  on  every  spec- 
tator, and  the  confiscation  and  ap- 
plication to  parochial  purposes  of 
the  actors'  receipts.  Before  the 
troubles  the  King's  players,  who, 
"Wright  says,  were  men  of  grave 
and  sober  behaviour,  had  lived  in 
repute,  and  severally  amassed  a 
&ir  competence.  All  that  re- 
mained to  many  of  them  after 
the  wars  were  their  shares  in  the 
playhouses;  and  on  the  promul- 
gation of  these  parliamentary  en- 
actments they  were  mostly  re- 
duced to  a  necessitous  condition. 
By  occasional  surreptitious  per- 
formances at  Holland  House  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  publication  of 
plays  not  previously  printed,  they 
did  their  best  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
hoping  apparently  against  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
house  and  of  their  own  fallen 
fortunes.  Fallen,  indeed  I  Lowin, 
who  had  attained  to  no  Httle 
eminence  in  his  profession  in  the 


days  of  Elizabeth,  was  now  in- 
stidled  as  mine  host  of  the  Three 
Pigeons  at  Brentford.  Here,  wear- 
ing, perhaps,  garments  made  out 
of  hiia  ancient  livery — the  scarlet 
cloth  cloak  and  crimson  velvet 
cape,  which  the  monarch  had 
been  wont  to  present  biennially 
to  his  players — the  veteran  ef  the 
King's  Company  was,  by  dis- 
pensing creature  comforts,  still 
catering  for  the  requirements  of 
the  public,  albeit  in  so  in- 
finitely less  dignified  a  fashion 
than  before.  Sic  transit  gloria 
hiatrionis  ! 

Stay,  it  is  not  quite  so.  The 
ascendency  of  '  the  saints '  was  of 
short  duration :  Puritanism,  so  re- 
cently in  perihelion,  was  even 
now  approaching  its  aphelion.  In 
less  than  a  decade  its  embodi- 
ment had  'fallen  into  the  sere,  the 
yellow  leaf;'  ere  long  it  was  de- 
funct ;  and  whatever  of  its  spirit 
survived  seemed  likely  to  l)e  gra- 
dually assimilated  to  the  health- 
ful tolerance  which  characterises 
genuine  English  feeling  and  opi- 
nion. The  effluence  of  centuries 
has  toned  down  and  eliminated 
many  of  the  asperities  and  pre- 
judices which  were  once  prevalent 
in  our  popular  life  and  thought ; 
and  the  'whirligig  of  time'  has 
brought  in  a  sweet  revenge  for 
the  players.  The  high  estimation 
in  which  histrionic  art  and  artists 
are  now  held  furnishes  a  signifi- 
cant commentary  on  the  policy 
which,  in  those  bad  old  times, 
persisted  in  regarding  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CTs^  as  'rogues  and 
vagabonds.'  In  these  palmy  days 
of  the  Victorian  era,  England 
again  is  merry  England;  and 
English  life — fairer,  freer,  and 
fuller  than  it  ever  was  before — is 
all  the  merrier  for  the  amenities 
of  the  players. 

J.  F.  ROLPH. 


DR.  JOHNSON  AT  THE  FEET  OF  MRS.  THRALE. 


[Poor  Walter  Thombury  had  some  charming  things  in  lus  7\vo  Centuries  of  Song.  One 
of  these  we  reproduce —the  playful  verses  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on  the  comple* 
tion  of  her  thirty-fifth  vear.  In  those  days  grave  lexicographers  could  throw  off  a 
pleasant y>w  <C esprit  when  inspired  by  the  charms  of  beauty  ajid  intellect.] 

To  Mts.  Thkalb  on  hbr  complbting  hbrThirty-pipth  Ykak. 
An  Impromptu* 


Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-nve ; 
L<nig  may  better  years  arrive. 
Better  years  than  thirty-five  1 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 
Hme  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar  and  deep  to  dive 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 


Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive. 
Trifle  not  ml  thirty-five  ; 
For  howe'er  we  boast  and 

strive. 
Life  declines  at  tlurty-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to 

wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HISS  LADD. 

Abbiyino  at  the  cottage,  Doctor 
AUday  discovered  a  gentleman 
who  was  just  closing  the  garden 
gate  behind  him. 

'  Has  Miss  Emily  had  a  visitor  Y 
he  inquired,  when  the  servant  ad- 
mitted him. 

<  The  gentleman  left  a  letter  for 
Miss  Eimly,  sir.' 

'  Did  he  ask  to  see  her  ?' 

^He  asked  after  Miss  Letitia's 
health.  When  he  heard  that  she 
was  dead,  he  seemed  to  be  startled, 
and  went  away  immediately.' 

'  Did  he  givB  his  name  V 

'  No,  sir.' 

The  doctor  found  Emily  ab- 
sorbed over  her  letter.  His  anxiety 
to  forestall  any  possible  discovery 
of  the  deception  which  had  con- 
cealed the  terrible  story  of  her 
fa^ther's  death,  kept  Doctor  Allday's 
vigilance  on  the  watch.  He 
doubted  the  gentleman  who  had 
abstained  from  giving  his  name ; 
he  even  distrusted  l£e  other  un- 
known person  who  had  written  to 
Emily. 


She  looked  up.  Her  fince  re- 
lieved him  of  his  misgivings  before 
she  could  speak. 

'  At  last,  I  have  heard  from  my 
dearest  Mend,'  she  said.  'You 
remember  what  I  told  you  about 
Cecilia  ?  Here  is  a  letter — a  long 
delightful  letter—from  the  Enga- 
dine,  left  at  the  door  by  some 
gentleman  unknown.  I  was  ques- 
tioning the  servant  when  you  rang 
the  beU.' 

*  You  may  question  me,  if  you 
prefer  it.  I  arrived  just  as  the 
gentleman  was  shutting  your  gar- 
den gate.' 

*  O,  tell  me !  what  was  he  like  V 
'  Tall,  and  thin,  and  dark.  Wore 

a  vile  Republican-looking  felt  hat. 
Had  nasty  ill-tempered  wrinkles 
between  his  eyebrows.  The  sort 
of  man  I  distrust  by  instinct.' 

'  Because  he  doesn't  shave.' 
'Do  you  mean  that  he  wore  a 
beard  1* 

*  Yes ;  a  curly  black  beard.' 
Emily  clasped    her  hands   in 

amazement     'Can  it  be  Alban 
Morris  V  she  exclaimed. 
The  doctor  looked  at  her  with 
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a  sardonic  smile;  he  thought  it 
likely  that  he  had  discovered  her 
sweetheart 

*Who  is  Mr.  Alban  Morris  T 
he  asked. 

*The  drawing-master  at  Miss 
Ladd's  school.' 

Doctor  Allday  dropped  the  sub- 
ject:  masters  at  ladies'  schools 
were  not  persons  who  interested 
him.  He  returned  to  the  pur- 
pose which  had  brought  him  to 
the  cottage — and  produced  the 
handbill  that  had  been  sent  to 
him  in  Emily's  letter. 

*  I  suppose  you  want  to  have  it 
back  again?'  he  said. 

She  took  it  from  him,  and  look- 
ed at  it  with  interest. 

*  Isn't  it  strange,'  she  suggested, 
'  that  the  murderer  should  have 
escaped,  with  such  a  careful  de- 
scription of  him  as  this  circulated 
all  over  England  V 

She  read  the  description  to  the 
doctor. 

*llame  not  known.  Supposed 
age  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years.  A  well-made  man,  of  small 
stature.  Fair  complexion,  deli- 
cate features,  clear  blue  eyes.  Hair 
light,  and  cut  rather  short.  Clean 
shaven,  with  the  exception  of  nar- 
row half- whiskers.  Small,  white, 
well-shaped  hands.  Wore  valu- 
able rings  on  the  two  last  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand.  Dressed 
neatly — ' 

*  That  part  of  the  description  is 
nseless,'  the  doctor  remarked ;  *  he 
wonld  change  his  clothes.' 

*  But  could  he  change  his  voice?' 
Emily  objected.  *  Listen  to  this  : 
**  Remark  ably  good  voice ;  smooth, 
full,  and  persuasive."  And  here 
again  !  *«  Ingratiating  manners." 
Perhaps  you  will  say  he  could 
put  on  an  appearance  of  rude- 
ness V 

*  I  will  say  this,  my  dear.  The 
one  fact  that  he  has  not  been 
caught  proves  that  he  found  a 
safe  hiding-place.  .  With  time  at 


his  disposal,  he  would  be  able  to 
disguise  himself  so  effectually  that 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  fail  to  identify  him, 
either  by  his  voice  or  his  manner.' 

*  How  Y 

*  Look  back  at  the  description : 
"  Hair  cut  rather  short ;  clean 
shaven,  with  the  exception  of 
narrow  half-whiskers."  If  the 
wretch  remained  long  enough  in 
his  refuge,  don't  you  see  how  he 
could  disguise  his  head  and  face? 
No  more,  my  dear,  of  this  dis- 
agreeable subject !  Let  us  get  to 
something  interesting.  Have  you 
found  anything  else  among  your 
aunt's  papers  V 

*  I  have  met  with  a  great  dis- 
appointment,* Emily  replied.  *  Did 
I  tell  you  how  I  discovered  the 
handbill?' 

*No.' 

*I  found  it,  with  the  scrap- 
book  and  the  newspaper  cuttings, 
under  a  collection  of  empty  boxes 
and  bottles,  in  a  drawer  of  the 
washhand- stand.  And  I  naturally 
expected  to  make  far  more  inter- 
esting discoveries  in  this  room. 
My  search  was  over  in  five 
minutes.  Nothing  in  the  cabinet 
there,  in  the  corner,  but  a  few 
books  and  some  china.  Nothing 
in  the  writing-desk,  on  that  side- 
table,  but  a  packet  of  note-paper 
and  some  sealing-wax.  Nothing 
here,  in  the  drawers,  but  trades- 
men's receipts,  materials  for  knit- 
ting, and  old  photographs.  She 
must  have  destroyed  all  her  pa- 
pers, po6r  dear,  before  her  last 
illness ;  and  the  handbill  and  the 
other  things  can  only  have  escaped, 
because  they  were  left  in  a  place 
which  she  never  thought  of  ex- 
amining.    Isn't  it  provoking  ?' 

With  a  mind  inexpressibly  re- 
lieved, good  Doctor  Allday  asked 
permission  to  return  to  his  pa- 
tients ;  leaving  Emily  to  devote 
herself  to  her  friend's  letter. 

On  his  way  out,  he  noticed  that 
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the  door  of  the  bed-chamber  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  passage 
stood  open.  Since  Miss  Letitia's 
death  the  room  had  not  been 
used.  Well  within  view  stood 
the  washhand- stand  to  which 
Emily  had  alluded.  The  doctor 
advanced  to  the  honse  door — 
reflected — hesitated — and  looked 
towards  the  empty  room. 

It  had  s track  him  that  there 
might  be  a  second  drawer  which 
Emily  had  overlooked.  Would 
he  be  justified  in  setting  this 
doubt  at  rest  1  If  he  passed  over 
ordinary  scruples  it  would  not  be 
without  excuse.  Miss  Letitia  had 
spoken  to  him  of  her  affairs,  and 
had  asked  him  to  act  (in  Emily's 
interests)  as  co-executor  with  her 
lawyer.  He  had  complied  with 
the  request,  conditionally  on  her 
not  being  able  to  Bnd  another 
executor.  The  rapid  progress  of 
the  illness  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  execute  the  necessary  codi- 
cil. Having  been  morally  (if  not 
legally)  taken  into  her  confidence, 
was  Doctor  Allday  justified  in 
making  sure  that  nothing  had  been 
forgotten,  when  Miss  Letitia  had 
destroyed  her  papers  1  He  decided 
that  he  had  a  right  in  this  serious 
matter  to  satisfy  his  own  mind. 

A  glance  was  enough  to  show 
him  that  no  second  drawer  had 
been  overlooked. 

There  was  no  other  discovery 
to  detain  the  doctor.  The  ward- 
robe only  contained  the  poor  old 
lady's  clothes ;  the  one  cupboard 
was  open  and  empty.  On  the 
point  of  leaving  the  room,  he 
went  back  to  the  wash  hand-stand. 
While  he  had  the  opportunity,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  make  sure 
that  Emily  had  thoroughly  exa- 
mined those  old  boxes  and  bottles, 
which  she  had  alluded  to  with 
some  little  contempt. 

The  drawer  was  of  considerable 
length.  When  he  tried  to  pull  it 
completely  out  from  the  grooves 


in  which  it  ran,  it  resisted  him. 
In  his  present  frame  of  mind, 
this  was  a  suspicious  circumstance 
in  itself.  He  cleared  away  the 
litter  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
introduction  of  his  hand  and  arm 
into  the  drawer.  In  another  mo- 
ment his  fingers  touched  a  piece 
of  paper,  jammed  between  the 
inner  end  of  the  drawer  and  the 
bottom  of  the  flat  surface  of  the 
washhand-stand.  With  a  little 
care,  he  succeeded  in  extricating 
the  paper.  Only  pausing  to  satisfy 
himself  that  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  found,  and  to  close  the 
drawer  after  replacing  its  contents, 
he  left  the  cottage. 

The  cab  was  waiting  for  him. 
On  the  drive  back  to  his  own 
house,  he  opened  the  crumpled 
paper. 

it  proved  to  be  a  letter  addressed 
to  Miss  Letitia ;  and  it  was  signed 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Emily's 
schoolmistress.  Looking  back 
from  the  end  to  the  beginning, 
Doctor  Allday  discovered,  in  the 
first  sentence,  the  name  of — Miss 
Jethro. 

But  for  the  interview  of  that 
morning  with  his  patient,  he  might 
have  doubted  the  propriety  of 
making  himself  further  acquainted 
with  the  letter.  As  things  were, 
he  read  it  without  hesitation. 

*Dear  Madam, — I  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a  provtdential  cir- 
cumstance that  your  niece,  in 
writing  to  you  from  my  house, 
should  have  mentioned  among 
other  events  of  her  school  life, 
the  arrival  of  my  new  teacher, 
Miss  Jethro. 

*  To  say  that  I  was  surprised  is 
to  express  very  inadequately  what 
I  felt  when  I  read  your  letter, 
informing  me  confidentially  that 
I  had  employed  a  woman  who  was 
unworthy  to  associate  with  the 
young  persons  placed  under  my 
care.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
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suppose  that  a  la(f  v  in  your  posi- 
tion, and  possessed  of  your  high 
principles,  would  make  such  a 
serious  accusation  as  this,  without 
onansvf  erahle  reasons  for  doing  so. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  my  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian, suffer  my  opinion  of  Miss 
Jethro  to  be  in  any  way  modified, 
until  proofs  are  laid  before  me 
which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute. 

*  Placing  the  same  confidence 
in  your  discretion,  which  you 
have  placed  in  mine,  I  now  en- 
close the  references  and  testi- 
monials which  Miss  Jethro  sub- 
mitted to  me,  when  she  presented 
herself  to  fill  the  vacant  situation 
in  my  school. 

*  I  earnestly  request  you  to  lose 
no  time  in  instituting  the  confi- 
dential inquiries  which  you  have 
volunteered  to  make.  Whatever 
the  result  may  be,  pray  return  to 
me  the  enclosures  which  I  have 
trusted  to  your  care,  and  believe 
me,  dear  Madam,  in  much  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  sincerely  yours, 

*  Amelia  Ladd.' 

It  is  needless  to  describe,  at 
any  length,  the  impression  which 
these  lines  produced  on  the 
doctor. 

If  he  had  heard  what  Emily 
had  heard  at  the  time  of  her  aunt's 
last  illness,  he  would  have  called 
to  mind  Miss  Letitia's  betrayal  of 
her  interest  in  some  man  un- 
known, whom  she  believed  to 
have  been  beguiled  by  Miss  Jethro 
— and  he  would  have  perceived 
that  the  vindictive  hatred,  thus 
produced,  must  have  inspired  the 
letter  of  denunciation  which  the 
schoolmistress  had  acknowledged. 
He  would  also  have  inferred  that 
Miss  Letitia's  inquiries  had  proved 
her  accusation  to  be  well  founded 
— if  he  had  known  of  the  new 
teacher's  sudden  dismissal  £rom 
the  school.  As  things  were,  he 
was  merely  confirmed  in  his  bad 


opinion  of  Miss  Jethro ;  and  he 
was  induced,  on  reflection,  to 
keep  his  discovery  to  himsel£ 

'If  poor  Miss  Emily  saw  the 
old  lady  exhibited  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  informer,'  he  thought, 
'  what  a  blow  would  be  struck  at 
her  innocent  respect  for  the  me- 
mory of  her  aunt !' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SIR  JEBVIS  REDWOOD. 

In  the  mean  time,  Emily,  left 
by  herself,  had  her  own  corre- 
spondence to  occupy  her  atten- 
tion. 

Besides  the  letter  from  Cecilia 
(directed  to  the  care  of  Sir  Jervis 
Kedwood),  she  had  received  some 
lines  addressed  to  her  by  Sir 
Jervis  himself.  The  two  enclo- 
sures had  been  secured  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  directed  to  the  cottage. 

If  Alban  Morris  had  been  in- 
deed the  person  trusted  as  mes- 
senger by  Sir  Jervis,  the  conclu- 
sion that  followed  filled  Emily 
with  overpowering  emotions  of 
curiosity  and  surprise. 

Having  no  longer  the  motive 
of  serving  and  protecting  her, 
Alban  must,  nevertheless,  have 
taken  the  journey  to  Northumber- 
land. He  must  have  gained  Sir 
Jervis  Eedwood's  favour  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  he  might  even  have 
been  a  guest  at  the  baronet's 
country  seat,  when  Cecilia's  letter 
arrived.     What  did  it  mean  ? 

Emily  looked  back  at  her  ex- 
perience of  her  last  day  at  school, 
and  recalled  her  consultation  with 
Alban  on  the  subject  of  Mis. 
Rook.  He  was  not  a  man  easily 
baffled  when  he  had  a  purpose  in 
view;  and  the  holidays  placed 
leisure  time  at  hjs  disposal.  Was 
he  still  bent  on  clearing  up  his 
suspicions  of  Sir  Jervis's  house- 
keeper!   And,  with  that  end  in 
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view,  had  he  followed  the  wo- 
man, on  hei  return  to  her  master's 
place  of  abode  t 

Suddenly,  almost  irritably, 
Emily  snatched  up  Sir  Jervis's 
letter.  Before  the  doctor  had 
come  in,  she  had  glanced  at  it, 
and  had  thrown  it  aside  in  her 
impatience  to  read  what  Cecilia 
had  written.  In  her  present 
altered  frame  of  mind,  she.  was 
inclined  to  think  that  Sir  Jervis 
might  be  the  more  interesting 
correspondent  of  the  two. 

On  returning  to  this  letter,  she 
was  disappointed  at  the  outset. 

In  the  first  place,  his  hand- 
writing was  so  abominably  bad — 
he  had  such  an  exasperating 
habit  of  writing  the  first  two  or 
three  letters  of  long  words,  and 
then  depending  on  a  crooked  line 
to  represent  the  rest — that  f^he  was 
obliged  to  guess  at  his  meaning. 
In  the  second  place,  he  never 
hinted  at  the  circumstances  under 
which  Cecilia's  letter  had  been 
confided  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
left  it  at  her  door. 

She  would  once  more  have 
treated  the  baronet*s  communica- 
tion with  contempt — but  for  the 
discovery  that  it  contained  an 
offer  of  employment  in  London, 
addressed  to  herself. 

Sir  Jervis  had  necessarily  been 
obliged  to  engage  another  secre- 
tary in  Emily's  absence.  But  he 
was  still  in  want  of  a  person  to 
serve  his  literary  interests  in  Lon- 
don. He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  discoveries  made  by  modern 
travellers  in  Central  America  had 
been  reported  from  time  to  time 
by  the  English  press;  and  he 
wished  copies  to  be  taken  of  any 
notices  of  this  sort  which  might 
be  found,  on  referring  to  the  files 
of  newspapers  kept  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  British  Museum. 
If  Emily  considered  herself  capa- 
ble of  contributing  in  this  way 
to  the  completeness  of  his  great 


work  on 'the  ruined  cities,'  and 
if  she  was  *  sufficiently  sensible  at 
her  age,  to  feel  that  the  best 
remedy  against  any  sorrow  that 
she  might  be  suffering  consisted 
in  helping  him,'  she  had  only  to 
apply  to  his  bookseller  in  London, 
who  would  pay  her  the  customary 
remuneration,  and  give  her  every 
assistance  of  which  she  might 
stand  in  need.  The  bookseller's 
name  and  address  followed  (with 
nothing  legible  but  the  two  words, 
*  Bond  Street ') ;  and  there  was 
an  end  of  Sir  Jervis's  proposal. 

Emily  laid  it  aside,  deferring 
her  answer  until  she  had  read 
Cecilia's  letter. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THB  BEVXBEND  MILES  tflRABEL. 

'  I  AM  making  a  little  excursion 
from  the  Engadine,  my  dearest  of 
all  dear  friends.  Two  charming 
fellow-travellers  take  care  of  me ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  get  as  far  as 
the  Lake  of  Como. 

'  My  sister  (already  much  im- 
proved in  health)  remains  at  St 
Moiitz  with  the  old  governess. 
The  moment  I  know  what  exact 
course  we  are  going  to  take,  I 
shall  write  to  Julia  to  forward 
any  letters  which  arrive  in  my 
absence.  My  life,  in  this  earthly 
paradise,  will  be  only  complete 
when  I  hear  from  my  darling 
Emily. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  stay- 
ing for  the  night  at  some  inter- 
esting place,  the  name  of  which  I 
have  unaccountably  forgotten ; 
and  here  I  am  in  my  room,  writ- 
ing to  you  at  last — dying  to  know 
if  Sir  Jervis  has  yet  thrown  himself 
at  your  feet,  and  offered  to  make 
you  Lady  Redwood  with  magnifi 
cent  settlements. 

*  But  you  are  waiting  to  hear 
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■who  my  new  firiends  are.  My 
dear,  one  of  them  is,  next  to  your- 
self, the  most  delightful  creature 
in  existence.  Society  knows  her 
as  Lady  Janeaway.  I  love  her 
already,  by  her  Christian  name  ; 
she  is  my  friend  Doris.  And  she 
reciprocates  my  sentiments. 

*  You  will  now  understand  that 
union  of  sympathies  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  each  other. 

*  Jf  there  is  anything  in  me  to 
be  proud  of,  I  think  it  must  be 
my  admirable  appetite.  And  if  I 
haye  a  passion,  the  name  of  it  is 
Pastry.  Here  again,  Lady  Doris 
reciprocates  my  sentiments.  We 
sit  next  to  each  other  at  the  table 
d'hdte, 

'Good  heavens,  I  have  for- 
gotten her  husband  !  They  have 
been  married  rather  more  than  a 
month.  Did  I  tell  you  that  she 
is  just  two  years  older  than  I 
ami 

*  I  declare  I  am  forgettiog  him 
again !  He  is  Lord  Janeaway. 
Such  a  quiet  modest  man,  and  so 
easily  amused.  He  carries  with  him 
everywhere  a  dirty  little  tin  case, 
with  air  holes  in  the  cover.  He 
goes  softly  poking  about  among 
bushes  and  brambles,  and  under 
rocks,  and  behind  old  wooden 
houses.  When  he  has  caught 
some  hideous  insect  that  makes 
one  shudder,  ho  blushes  with 
pleasure,  and  looks  at  his  wife  and 
me,  and  fays,  with  the  prettiest 
lisp  :  "  This  is  what  I  call  enjoy- 
ing the  day."  To  see  the  manner 
in  which  he  obeys  Her  is,  between 
ourselves,  to  feel  proud  of  being  a 
woman. 

'Where  was  I?  01  at  the 
table  dHhoie, 

*  Never,  Emily — I  say  it  with 
a  solemn  sense  of  the  claims  of 
truth — never  have  I  eaten  such 
an  infamous  abominable  madden- 
ingly bad  dinner,  as  the  dinner 
they  gave  us  on  our  first  day  at 
the  hotel.     I  ask  you  if  I  am  not 


patient;  I  appeal  to  your  own 
recollection  of  occasions  when  I 
have  exhibited  extraordinary  self- 
control.  My  dear,  I  held  out  un- 
til they  brought  the  pastry  round. 
I  took  one  bite,  and  committed 
the  most  shocking  offence  against 
good  manners  at  table  that  you 
can  imagine.  My  handkerchief, 
my  poor  innocent  handkerchief, 
received  the  horrid — please  sup- 
pose the  rest.  My  hair  stands  on 
end,  when  I  think  of  it.  Our 
neighbours  at  the  table  saw  me. 
The  coarse  men  laughed.  The 
sweet  young  bride,  sincerely  feel- 
ing for  me,  said,  *'  Will  you  allow 
me  to  shake  hands  ?  I  did  exact- 
ly what  you  have  done  the  day 
before  yesterday.'*  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  my  friendship  with 
Lady  Doris  Janeaway. 

*  We  are  two  resolute  women — 
I  mean  that  ^he  is  resolute,  and 
that  I  follow  her — and  we  have 
asserted  our  right  of  dining  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  by  means  of  an 
interview  with  the  chief  cook. 

*This  interesting  person  is  an 
ex- Zouave  in  the  French  army. 
Instead  of  making  excuses,  he  con- 
fessed thdt  the  barbarous  tastes  of 
the  English  and  American  visitors 
had  so  discouraged  him,  that  he 
had  lost  all  pride  and  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  his  art.  As  an 
example  of  what  ho  meant,  he 
mentioned  his  experience  of  two 
young  Englishmen  who  could 
speak  no  foreign  language.  The 
waiters  reported  that  they  objected 
to  their  breakfasts,  and  especially 
to  the  eggs.  Thereupon  (to  trans- 
late the  Frenchman's  own  way  of 
putting  it)  he  exhausted  himself 
in  exquisite  preparations  of  eggs. 
EgcjB  a  la  tripCy  au  ffratin,  d  VAu- 
rare,  a  la  Dauphine,  a  la  Faulefte, 
(i  la  Tartar  By  a  la  Venititnne^  a  la 
Bordelaise,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
Still,  the  two  young  gentlemen 
were  not  satisfied.  The  ex-Zouave, 
infuriated,  wounded  in  his  honour, 
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disgraced  as  a  professor,  insisted 
on  an  explanation.  What,  in 
heaven's  name,  did  th<%y  want  for 
breakfast?  They  wanted  boiled 
eggs  y  and  a  fish  which  they  called 
a  Bloaterre.  It  was  impossible, 
he  said,  to  express  his  contempt 
for  the  English  idea  of  a  break- 
fast, in  the  presence  of  ladies. 
You  know  how  a  cat  expresses 
herself  in  the  presence  of  a  dog — 
and  you  will  understand  the  allu- 
sion. 0,  Emily,  what  dinners  we 
have  had,  in  our  own  room,  since 
we  spoke  to  the  cook  1 

*  Have  I  any  more  news  to  send 
to  you  1  Are  you  interested,  my 
dear,  in  eloquent  young  clergy- 
men? 

*  On  our  first  appearance  at  the 
public  table  we  noticed  a  remark- 
able air  of  depression  among  the 
ladies.  Had  some  adventurous 
gentleman  tried  to  climb  a  moun- 
tain, and  failed?  Had  disastrous 
political  news  arrived  from  Eng- 
land; a  defeat  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, for  instance  ?  Had  a  revo- 
lution in  the  fashions  broken  out 
in  Paris,  and  had  all  our  'best 
dresses  become  of  no  earthly  value 
to  us  ?  I  applied  for  information 
to  the  only  lady  present  who  shone 
on  the  company  with  a  cheerful 
face — my  friend  Doris,  of  course. 

"What  day  was  yesterday?" 
she  asked. 

"  Sunday,"  I  answered. 

"Of  all  melancholy  Sundays," 
she  continued,  "  the  most  melan- 
choly in  the  calendar.  Mr.  Miles 
Mirabel  preached  his  farewell 
sermon,  in  our  temporary  chapel 
up-stairs." 

"  And  you  have  not  recovered 
it  yet?" 

"We  are  all  heart-broken. 
Miss  Wyvil." 

•This  naturally  interested  me. 
I  asked  what  sort  of  sermons  Mr. 
Mirabel  preached.  Lady  Jane- 
away  said :  **  Come  up  to  our 
room  after  dinner.    The  subject 


is  too  distressing  to  be  discnseed 
in  public." 

'  She  began  by  making  me  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  rey- 
erend  gentleman — that  is  to  say, 
she  showed  me  the  photographic 
portraits  of  him.  They  were  two 
in  number.  One  only  presented 
his  face.  The  other  exhibited 
him  at  full  length,  adorned  in  his 
surplice.  Every  lady  in  the  con- 
gregation had  received  the  two 
photographs  as  a  farewell  present. 
"  My  portraits,"  Lady  Doris  re- 
marked, •*  are  the  only  complete 
specimens.  The  others  have  been 
irretrievably  ruined  by  tears." 

*You  will  now  expect  a  per- 
sonal description  of  this  fascinat- 
ing man.  What  the  photographs 
failed  to  tell  me,  my  friend  was 
so  kind  as  to  complete  from  the 
resources  of  her  own  experience. 
Here  is  the  result  presented  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

*  He  is  young — not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age.  His  complexion  is 
fair ;  his  features  are  delicate  j  his 
eyes  are  clear  blue.  He  has 
pretty  hands,  and  rings  prettier 
still.  And  such  a  voice,  and 
such  manners !  You  will  say 
there  are  plenty  of  pet  parsons 
who  answer  to  this  description. 
Wait  a  little — I  have  kept  his 
chief  distinction  till  the  last.  His 
beautiful  light  hair  flows  in  pro- 
fusion over  his  shoulders;  and 
his  glossy  beard  waves,  at  apos- 
tolic length,  down  to  the  lower 
buttons  of  his  waistcoat. 

*What  do  you  think  of  the 
Reverend  Miles  Mirabel  now  ? 

*  The  life  and  adventures  of  our 
charming  young  clergyman  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  saintly 
patience  of  his  disposition,  under 
trials  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed an  ordinary  man.  (Lady 
Doris,  please  notice,  quotes  in  this 
place  the  language  of  his  ad- 
mirers ;  and  I  report  Lady  Doris.) 

*  He  has  been  clerk  in  a  law. 
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jet's  office — unjustly  dismifised. 
He  has  giveu  leadings  from  Shake- 
speare— infamously  neglected.  He 
has  been  secretary  to  a  promenade 
concert  company — deceired  by  a 
penniless  manager.  He  has  been 
employed  in  negotiations  for  mak- 
ing foreign  railways — repudiated 
by  an  unprincipled  Government. 
He  has  been  translator  to  a  pub- 
lishing house — declared  incapable 
by  envious  newspapers  and  re- 
yiews.  He  has  taken  refuge  in 
dramatic  criticism— dismissed  by  a 
corrupt  editor.  Through  all  these 
means  of  purification  for  the 
priestly  career,  he  passed  at  last 
into  the  one  sphere  that  was 
■worthy  of  him:  he  entered  the 
Church,  under  the  protection  of 
influential  friends.  0,  happy 
change  !  From  that  moment  his 
labours  have  been  blest.  Twice, 
already,  he  has  been  presented 
with  silver  teapots  filled  with 
soviereigns.  Go  where  he  may, 
precious  sympathies  environ  him  j 
and  domestic  affection  places  his 
knife  and  fork  at  innumerable 
family  tables.  After  a  Continental 
career,  which  will  leave  undying 
recollections,  he  is  now  recalled 
to  England— at  the  suggestion  of 
a  person  of  distinction  in  the 
Church,  who  prefers  a  mild  cli- 
mate, it  will  now  be  his  valued 
privilege  to  lepresent  an  absent 
rector  in  a  country  living ;  remote 
from  ^cities,  secluded  in  pastoral 
solitude,  among  .simple  breeders 
of  sheep.  May  the  shepherd 
prove  worthy  of  the  flock  I 

*  Here  again,  my  dear,  I  must 
give  the  merit  where  the  merit  is 
due.  This  Memoir  of  Mr.  Mirabel 
is  not  of  my  writing.  It  formed 
part  of  his  farewell  sermon,  pre- 
served in  the  memory  of  Didy 
Doris — and  it  shows  (once  more 
in  the  language  of  his  admirers) 
that  the  truest  humility  may  be 
found  in  the  character  of  the 
most  gifted  man. 


'  Let  me  only  add  that  you  wiU 
have  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
hearing  this  popular  preacher, 
when  circumstances  permit  him 
to  address  congregations  in  the 
large  towns.  I  am  at  the  end  of 
my  news ;  and  I  begin  to  feel — 
after  this  long,  long  letter — that 
it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  Need  I 
say  that  I  have  often  spoken  of 
you  to  Doris,  and  that  she  en- 
treats you  to  be  her  friend  as  well 
as  mine,  when  we  meet  again  in 
England  1 

*  Good-bye,  darling,  for  the 
present.  With  fondest  love, — 
Your  Cecilia. 

•P.S. — ^I  have  formed  a  new 
habit.  In  case  of  feeling  hungry 
in  the  night,  I  keep  a  box  of 
chocolate  under  the  pillow.  You 
have  no  idea  what  a  comfort  it  is. 
If  I  ever  meet  with  the  man  who 
fulfils  my  ideal,  I  shall  make  it 
a  condition  of  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, that  I  am  to  have  chocolate 
under  the  pillow.* 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

POLLY  AND  SALLT. 

Without  a  care  to  trouble  her; 
abroad  or  at  home,  finding  inex- 
haustible varieties  of  amusement ; 
seeing  new  places,  making  new 
acquaintances— what  a  dishearten- 
ing contrast  did  Cecilia's  happy 
life  present  to  the  life  of  her 
friend!  Who,  in  Emily's  posi- 
tion, could  have  read  that  joy- 
ously-written letter  from  Switzer- 
land, and  not  have  lost  heart  and 
faith,  for  the  moment  at  least,  as 
the  inevitable  result ) 

A  buoyant  temperament  is  of 
all  moral  qualities  the  most  pre- 
cious, in  this  respect;  it  is  the 
one  force  in  us — when  virtuous 
resolution  proves  insufficient — 
which  resists  by  instinct  the 
stealthy    approaches  of  despair. 
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*  I  shall  only  cry/  Emily  thought, 
'  if  I  stay  at  home ;  better  go  out.' 

ObservaDt  persons,  accustomed 
to  fieqaent  the  London  Parks, 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
the  number  of  solitary  strangers 
sadly  endeavouring  to  vary  their 
lives  by  taking  a  walk.  They 
linger  about  the  flower-beds ;  they 
sit  for  hours  on  the  benches; 
they  look  with  patient  curiosity 
at  other  people  who  have  com- 
panions; they  notice  ladies  on 
horseback  and  children  at  play, 
with  submissive  interest ;  some 
of  the  men  find  company  in  a 
pipe,  without  appearing  to  enjoy 
it;  some  of  the  women  find  a 
substitute  for  dinner,  in  little 
dry  biscuits  wrapped  in  crumpled 
scraps  of  paper;  they  are  not 
sociable;  they  are  hardly  ever 
seen  to  make  acquaintance  with 
each  other;  perhaps  they  are 
shame-faced,  or  proud,  or  sullen  ; 
perhaps  they  despair  of  others, 
being  accustomed  to  despair  of 
themselves;  perhaps  they  have 
their  reasons  for  never  venturing 
to  encounter  curiosity,  or  their 
vices  which  dread  detection,  or 
their  virtues  which  suffer  liard- 
ship  with  the  resignation  that  is 
sufficient  for  itself.  The  one 
thing  certain  is,  that  these  un- 
fortunate people  ^nesist  discovery. 
We  know  that  they  ar»  strangers  in 
London — and  we  know  no  more. 

And  Emily  was  one  of  them. 

Among  the  other  forlorn  wan- 
derers in  the  Parks,  there  ap- 
peared latterly  a  trim  little  figure 
in  black  (with  the  face  protected 
from  notice  behind  a  crape  veil), 
which  was  beginning  to  be  fami- 
liar, day  after  day,  to  nurse- 
maids and  children,  and  to  rouse 
curiosity  among  harmless  soli- 
taries meditating  on  benches,  and 
idle  vagabonds  strolling  over  the 
grass.  The  woman-servant,  whom 
the  considerate  doctor  had  pro- 
vided, was  the    one  person    in 


Emily's  absence  left  to  take  care 
of  the  house.  There  was  no  other 
creature  who  could  be  a  com- 
panion to  the  friendless  girl. 
Mrs.  Ellmother  had  never  shown 
herself  again  since  the  funeral. 
Mrs.  Mosey  could  not  forget  that 
she  had  been  (no  matter  how 
politely)  requested  to  withdraw. 
To  whom  could  Emily  say,  *  Let 
us  go  out  for  a  walk  1  She  had 
communicated  the '  news  of  her 
aunt's  death  to  Miss  Ladd,  at 
Brighton;  and  had  heard  from 
Francine.  The  worthy  school- 
mistress had  written  to  her  with 
the  truest  kindness,  *  Choose  your 
own  time,  my  poor  child,  and 
come  and  stay  with  me  at  Brigh- 
ton ;  the  sooner  the  better.'  Enuly 
shrank — not  from  accepting  the 
invitation — but  from  encounter- 
ing Francine.  The  hard  West 
Indian  heiress  looked  harder  than 
ever  with  a  pen  in  her  hand. 
Her  letter  announced  that  she 
was  getting  on  wretchedly  with 
her  studies  (which  she  hated); 
she  found  the  masters  appointed 
to  instruct  her  ugly  and  disagree- 
able (and  loathed  the  sight  of 
them);  she  had  taken  a  dislike 
to  Miss  Ladd  (and  time  only  con- 
firmed that  unfavourable  impres- 
sion); Brighton  was  always  the' 
same;  the  sea  was  always  the 
same ;  the  drives  were  always 
the  same.  Francine  felt  a  pre- 
sentiment that  she  should  do 
something  desperate,  unless  Emily 
joined  her,  and  made  Brighton  en- 
durable behind  the  horrid  school- 
mistress's  back.  Solitude  in  Lon- 
don was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure, 
viewed  as  the  alternative  to  such 
companionship  as  this.  Emily 
wrote  gratefully  to  Miss  Ladd, 
and  asked  to  be  excused. 

Other  days  had  passed  drearily 
since  that  time ;  but  the  one  day 
that  had  brought  with  it  Cecilia's 
letter  set  past  happiness  and  pre- 
sent sorrow  together  so  vividly  and 
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90  cruelly  that  Emily's  courage 
sank.  She  had  forced  back  the 
tears,  in  her  lonely  home;  she 
had  gone  out  to  seek  consolation 
and  encouragement  under  the  * 
sunny  sky— to  find  comfort  for 
her  sore  heart  in  the  radiant  sum- 
mer beauty  of  flowers  and  grass, 
in  the  sweet  breathing  of  the  air, 
in  the  happy  heavenward  soaring 
of  the  birds.  No  !  Mother  Na- 
ture is  stepmother  to  the  sick  at 
heart.  Soon,  too  soon,  she  could 
hardly  see  where  she  went.  Again 
and  again  she  resolutely  cleared 
her  eyes,  under  the  shelter  of 
her  veil,  when  passing  strangers 
noticed  her ;  and  again  and  again 
the  tears  found  their  way  back. 
O,  if  the  girls  at  the  school  were 
to  see  her  now — the  girls  who 
used  to  say  in  their  moments  of 
sadness,  *  Let  us  go  to  Emily  and 
be  cheered' — would  they  know 
her  again?  She  sat  down  to  rest 
and  recover  herself  on  the  nearest 
bench.  It  was  unoccupied.  No 
passing  footsteps  were  audible  on 
the  remote  path  to  which  she  had 
strayed.  Solitude  at  home  !  Soli- 
tude in  the  Park  !  Where  was 
Cecilia  at  that  moment  *?  In  Italy, 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains, 
happy  in  the  company  of  her 
light-hearted  friend. 

The  lonely  interval  passed,  and 
persons  came  near.  Two  sisters, 
girls  like  herself,  stopped  to  rest 
on  the  bench. 

They  were  full  of  their  own 
interests.;  they  hardly  looked  at 
the  stranger  in  mourning  gar- 
ments. The  younger  sister  was 
to  be  married,  and  the  elder  was 
to  be  bridesmaid.  They  talked 
of  their  dresses  and  their  presents ; 
they  compared  the  dashing  bride- 
groom of  one  with  the  timid  lover 
of  the  other;  they  laughed  over 
their  own  small  sallies  of  wit, 
over  their  joyous  dreams  of  the 
future,  over  their  opinions  of  the 
guests  invited  to   the    wedding. 


Too  joyfully  restless  to  remain  in-, 
active  any  longer,  they  jumped  up 
again  from  the  seat.  One  of  them 
said,  *  Polly,  I'm  too  happy  ?  and 
danced  as  she  walked  away.  The 
other  cried,  *  Sally,  for  shame!' 
and  laughed,  as  if  she  had  hit  on 
the  most  irresistible  joke  that  ever 
was  made. 

Emily  rose,  and  went  home. 

By  some  mysterious  influence 
which  she  was  unable  to  trace, 
the  boisterous  merriment  of  the 
two  girls  had  roused  in  her  a 
sense  of  revolt  against  the  life 
that  she  was  leading.  Change, 
speedy  change,  to  some  occupa- 
tion that  would  force  her  to 
exert  herself,  presented  the  one 
promise  of  brighter  days  that  she 
could  see.  To  feel  this  was  to 
be  inevitably  reminded  of  Sir 
Jervis  Kedwood.  Here  was  a 
man,  who  had  never  even  seen 
her,  transformed  by  the  incom- 
prehensible operation  of  Chance 
into  the  friend  of  whom  she  stood 
in  need — the  friend  who  pointed 
the  way  to  a  new  world  of  action, 
the  busy  world  of  readers  in  the 
library  of  the  Museum. 

Early  in  the  new  week,  Emily 
had  accepted  Sir  Jervis's  propo- 
sal, and  had  so  interested  the  ' 
bookseller  to  whom  she  had 
been  directed  to  apply,  that  he 
took  it  on  himself  to  modify  the 
arbitrary  instructions  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

*The  old  gentleman  has  no 
mercy  on  himself,  and  no  mercy 
on  others,'  he  explained,  '  where 
his  literary  labours  are  concerned. 
You  must  spare  yourself.  Miss 
Emily.  It  is  not  only  absurd, 
it's  cruel,  to  expect  you  to  ran- 
sack old  newspapers  for  discove- 
ries in  Yucatan,  from  the  time 
when  Stephens  published  his  Tra- 
vels in  Central  America — ^nearly 
forty  years  since  1  Begin  with 
back  numbers,  published  within 
a  few  years — say  five  years  from 
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the  present  date — and  let  us  see 
what  your  search  over  that  inter- 
val wUl  bring  forth.' 

Accepting  this  friendly  advice, 
Emily  began  with  the  newspaper- 
volume  dating  from  ]N"ew  Year's 
Day,  1876. 

The  first  hour  of  her  search 
strengthened  the  sincere  sense  of 
gratitude  with  which  she  remem- 
bered the  bookseller's  kindness. 
To  keep  her  attention  steadily 
fixed  on  the  one  subject  that  in- 
terested her  employer,  and  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  read  those 
miscellaneous  items  of  news  which 
especially  interest  women,  put  her 
patience  and  resolution  to  a  merci- 
less test.  Happily  for  herself,  her 
neighbours  on  either  side  were  no 
idlers.  To  see  them  so  absorbed 
over  their  work  that  they  never 
once  looked  at  her,  after  the  first 
moment  when  she  took  her  place 
between  them,  was  to  find  exactly 
the  example  of  which  she  stood 
most  in  need.  As  the  hours  wore 
on,  she  pursued  her  weary  way, 
down  one  column  and  up  another, 
resigned  at  least  (if  not  quite  re- 
conciled yet)  to  her  task.  Her 
labours  ended,  for  the  day,  with 
such  encouragement  as  she  might 
derive  from  the  conviction. of  hav- 
ing (thus  far)  honestly  pursued 
an  useless  search. 

News  was  waiting  for  her  when 
she  reached  home,  which  raised 
her  sinking  spirits. 

On  le^^ving  the  cottage  that 
morning  she  had  given  certain  in- 
structions, relating  to  the  modest 
stranger  who  had  taken  charge  of 
her  correspondence — in  case  of 
his  paying  a  second  visit,  during 
her  absence  at  the  Museum.  The 
first  words  spoken  by  the  servant, 
on  opening  the  door,  informed  her 
that  the  unknown  gentleman  had 
called  again.  This  time,  he  had 
boldly  left  his  card.  There  was 
the  name —  already  familiar,already 
welcome — Alban  Morris. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ALBAN  MORRIS. 

Having  looked  at  the  visitor's 
card,  Emily  put  her  first  question 
to  the  servant. 

*  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Morris  what 
your  orders  were  V  she  asked. 

*Ye8,  Miss;  I  said  I  was  to 
have  shown  him  in,  if  you  had 
been  at  home.  Perhaps  I  did 
wrong;  I  told  him  what  you  told 
me  when  you  went  out  this  morn- 
ing— I  said  you  had  gone  to  read 
at  the  Museum.' 

'What  makes  you  think  you 
did  wrong  V 

'Well,  Miss,  he  didn't  say  any- 
thing, but  he  looked  upset.' 

'  ]3o  you  mean  that  he  looked 
angry  ]' 

The  servant  shook  her  head. 
*  Not  exactly  angry — puzzled  and 
put  out.' 

*  Did  he  leave  any  message  V 
'He  said  he  would  call  l^ter, 

if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
ceive him.' 

In  half  an  hour  more,  Alban 
and  Emily  were  together  again. 
The  light  fell  full  on  her  face  as 
she  rose  to  receive  him. 

*  0,  how  you  have  suffered  !* 
The  words  escaped  him  before 

be  could  restrain  himself.  He 
looked  at  her  with  the  tender 
sympathy,  so  precious  to  women, 
which  she  had  not  seen  in  the 
face  of  any  human  creature  si^^ce 
the  loss  of  her  aunt  Even  the 
good  doctor's  efibrts  to  console  her 
had  been  efforts  of  professional 
routine — the  inevitable  result  of 
his  lifelong  familiarity  with  sor- 
row and  death.  While  Alban's 
eyes  rested  on  her,  Emily  felt  her 
tears  rising.  In  the  fear  that  he 
might  misinterpret  her  reception 
of  him,  she  made  the  effort  to 
speak  with  some  appearance  of 
composure. 

'  I  lead  a  lonely  life,'  she  said ; 
'  and  I  can  well  understand  ^^ 
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my  face  shows  it.  Yoa  are  one 
of  my  very  few  fnende,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris'— her  voice  faltered;  it  dis- 
couraged her  to  see  him  standing 
irresolute,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  fearful  of  intruding  on  her. 
*  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  welcome/ 
she  said,  very  earnestly. 

In  those  sad  days  her  heart 
was  easily  touched.  She  gave 
him  her  hand  for  the  second  time. 
He  held  it  gently  for  a  moment. 
Every  day  since  they  had  parted 
she  had  been  in  his  thoughts; 
she  had  become  dearer  to  him 
than  ever.  He  was  too  deeply 
affected  to  trust  himself  to  an- 
swer. That  silence  pleaded  for 
him  as  nothing  had  pleaded  for 
him  yet.  In  her  secret  self  she 
remembered  with  wonder  how  she 
had  received  his  confession  in  the 
school  garden.  It  was  a  little 
hard  on  him,  surely,  to  have  for- 
bidden him  even  to  hope. 

Conscious  of  her  own  weakness 
—even  while  giving  way  to  it — she 
felt  the  necessity  of  turning  his 
attention  from  herself.  In  some 
confusion,  she  pointed  to  a  chair 
at  her  side,  and  spoke  of  his  first 
viBit,  when  he  had  left  her  letters 
at  the  door.  Having  confided  to 
'him  all  that  she  had  discovered, 
and  all  that  she  had  guessed,  on 
that  occasion,  it  was  by  an  easy 
transition  that  she  alluded  next 
to  the  motive  for  his  journey  to 
the  North. 

'  I  thought  it  might  be  suspi- 
cion of  Mrs.  Book,'  she  said. 
'Was  I  mistaken?' 

*  No ;  you  were  right' 

*  They  were  serious  suspicions, 
I  suppose  f 

*  Certainly  1  I  should  not  other- 
wise have  devoted  my  holiday- 
time  to  clearing  them  up.' 

*  May  I  know  what  they  were  V 
'  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,' 

he^gan. 

^But  you  would  rather  not  an- 
swer my  question,'  she  interposed. 


*  I  would  rather  hear  yoii  tell 
me  if  you  have  made  any  other 
guess.' 

'One  more,  Mr.  Morris.  I 
guessed  that  you  had  become 
acquainted  with  Sir  Jervis  Red- 
wood.' 

'For  the  second  time,  Miss 
Emily,  you  have  arrived  at  a 
sound  conclusion.  My  one  hope 
of  finding  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving Sir  Jervis's  housekeeper 
^  depended  on  my  chance  of  gain- 
ing admission  to  Sir  Jervis's 
house.' 

*  How  did  you  succeed  1  Per- 
haps you  provided  yourself  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  V  . 

*  I  knew  nobody  who  could  in- 
troduce me,'  Alban  replied.  *  As 
the  event  proved,  a  letter  would 
have  been  needless.  Sir  Jervis 
introduced  himself,  and,  more 
wonderful  still,  he  invited  me  to 
his  house  at  our  first  interview.' 

*  Sir  Jervis  introduced  himself  1* 
Emily  repeated,  in  amazement. 
'  From  Cecilia's  description  of  him, 
I  should  have  thought  he  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  do 
that  r 

Alban  smiled.  '  And  you  would 
like  to  know  how  it  happened)' 
he  suggested. 

*  The  very  favour  I  was  going 
to  ask  of  you,*  she  replied. 

Instead  of  at  once  complying 
with  her  wishes,  he  paused — hesi- 
tated—and made  a  strange  re- 
quest. 'Will  you  forgive  my 
rudeness,  if  I  ask  leave  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room  while  I 
talk  9  I  am  a  restless  man.  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  helps  me  to  ex- 
press myself  freely.' 

Her  face  brightened  for  the  first 
time.  '  How  like  You  that  is  1' 
she  exclaimed. 

Alban  looked  at  her  with  sur- 
prise and  delight  She  had  be- 
trayed an  interest  in  studying  his 
character,  which  he  appreciated 
at  its  full  value.    '  I  should  never 
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haye  dared  to  hope/  he  said,  <  that 
yon  knew  me  so  well  already.' 

*  You  are  forgetting  your  story/ 
she  reminded  Mm. 

He  moved  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  where  there  were 
fewest  impediments  in  the  shape 
of  fiimitare.  With  his  head 
down,  and  his  hands  crossed  be- 
hind him,  he  paced  to  and  fro. 
Habit  made  him  express  himself 
in  his  usual  quaint  way — but  he 
became  embarrassed  as  he  went 
on.  Was  he  disturbed  by  his' 
recollections?  or  by  the  fear  of 
taking  Emily  into  his  confidence 
too  freely  1 

'Different  people  have  differ- 
ent  ways  of  telling  a  story/  he 
said.  *  Mine  is  the  methodical 
way— I  begin  at  the  beginning. 
We  will  start,  if  you  please,  in 
the  railway.  When  I  got  to  the 
end  of  my  journey,  I  might  as 
well  have  returned  by  the  next 
train — if  I  had  not  been  an  artist. 
The  station  was  a  hut  in  a  wil- 
derness. The  village  (deriving 
its  sole  importance  from  being 
near  a  mine)  was  hidden  in  a  hole ; 
it  was  not  even  visible  from  the 
railway.  No  matter  1  It  was  the 
nearest  place  to  Sir  Jervis's  house, 
and  it  was  therefore  my  destina- 
tion. I  picked  out  the  biggest  of 
the  cottages — I  mean  the  huts — 
and  asked  the  woman  at  the  door 
if  she  had  a  bed  to  let.  She 
evidently  thought  me  either  mad 
or  drunk.  I  wasted  no  time  in 
persuasion ;  the  right  person  to 
plead  my  cause  was  asleep  in  her 
aims.  I  began  by  admiring  the 
baby ;  and  I  ended  by  taking  the 
baby's  portrait  From  that  mo- 
ment I  became  a  member  of  the 
family — ^the  member  who  had  his 
own  way.  Besides  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  husband  and  wife, 
there  was  a  sort  of  kennel  in 
which  the  husband's  brother  slept. 
He  was  dismissed  (with  five  shil- 
lings of  mine  to  comfort  him)  to 


find  shelter  somewhere  else ;  and 
I  was  promoted  to  the  vacant 
place.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be 
tall.  When  I  went  to  bed,  I  slept 
with 'my  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
my  feet  out  of  the  window.  Very 
cool  and  pleasant  in  summer  wea- 
ther. The  next  morning,  I  set 
my  trap  for  Sir  Jervis.' 

'Your  trapl*  Emily  repeated, 
wondering  what  he  meant 

'I  went  out  to  sketch  from 
Nature,'  Alban  continued.  '  Can 
anybody  (with  or  without  a  title 
— I  don't  care),  living  in  a  lonely 
country  house,  see  a  stranger  hard 
at  work  with  a  colour-box  and 
brushes,  and  not  stop  to  look  at 
what  he  is  doing?  Three  days 
passed,  and  nothing  happened. 
I  was  quite  patient;  the  grand 
open  country  all  round  me  offered 
lessons  of  inestimable  value  in 
what  we  call  aerial  perspective. 
On  the  fourth  day,  I  was  absorbed 
over  the  hardest  of  all  hard  tasks 
in  landscape  art,  studying  the 
clouds  straight  from  Nature.  The 
magnificent  moorland  silence  was 
suddenly  profaned  by  a  man's 
voice,  speaking  (or  rather  croak- 
ing) behind  me.  "The  worst 
curse  of  human  life,"  the  voice 
said,  '^  is  the  detestable  necessity 
of  taking  exercise.  I  hate  losing 
my  time ;  I  hate  fine  scenery ;  I 
hate  fresh  air;  I  hate  a  pony. 
Go  on,  you  brute!"  Being  too 
deeply  engaged  with  the  clouds 
to  look  round,  I  had  supposed 
this  pretty  speech  to  be  addressed 
to  some  second  person.  Nothing 
of  the  sort;  the  croaking  voice 
had  a  habit  of  speaking  to  itself. 
In  a  minute  more,  there  came 
within  my  range  of  view  a  solitary 
old  man,  mounted  on  a  rough 
pony.' 

'WasitSir  Jervisf 

Alban  hesitated. 

'  It  looked  more  like  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  the  devil,'  ha  said. 

'0,  Mr.  Morris  1' 
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'  I  $ay  No ;' 


*  I  give  you  my  first  impression, 
Miss  Emily,  for  what  it  is  worth. 
He  had  his  high  peaked  hat  in 
his  hand,  to  keep  his  head  cool. 
His  wiry  iron-gray  hair  looked 
like  hair  standing  on  end ;  his 
bushy  eyebrows  curled  upwards 
towards  his  narrow  temples ;  his 
horrid  old  globular  eyes  stared 
with  a  wicked  brightness;  his 
pointed  beard  hid  his  chin;  he 
was  covered  from  kis  throat  to  his 
ankles  in  a  loose  black  garment, 
something  between  a  coat  and  a 
cloak ;  and,  to  complete  him,  he 
had  a  cliib  foot.  I  don't  doubt 
that  Sir  Jervis  Eedwood  is  the 
earthly  alias  which  he  finds  con- 
venient— but  I  stick  to  that  first 
impression  which  appeared  to  sur- 
prise you.  "  Ha !  an  artist;  you 
seem  to  be  the  sort  of  man  I 
want! "  In  those  terms  he  intro- 
duced himself.  Observe,  if  you 
please,  that  my  trap  caught  him 
the  moment  he  came  my  way. 
Who  wouldn't  be  an  artist  V 

'  Did  he  take  a  liking  to  you  V 
Emily  inquired. 

*  Not  he  !  I  don't  believe  he 
ever  took  a  liking  to  anybody  in 
his  Hfe.' 

*  Then  how  did  you  get  your 
invitation  to  his  house-?* 

*Give  me  a  little  breathing 
time,  Miss  Emily,  and  you  shall 
hear.' 


CHAPTEE'  XXIIL 

MiaS  KEDWOOD. 

'I  GOT  invited  to  Sir  Jervis's 
house,'  Alban  resumed,  *  by  treat- 
ing the  old  savage  as  uncere- 
moniously as  he  bad  treated  me. 
"  That's  an  idle  trade  of  yours," 
he  said,  looking  at  my  skeftch. 
"  Other  ignorant  people  have  made 
the  same  remark,"  I  answered. 
He  rode  away,  as  if  he  was  not 
used  to  be  spoken  to  in  that  man^ 
ner,  and  then  thought  better  of 


it,  and  came  back.  "Do  you 
understand  wood-engraving  T  he 
asked.  "  Yes."  "  And  etching  ?" 
**  I  have  practised  etching  myself." 
*•  Ajb  you  a  Koyal  Academician  ?" 
"  I'm  a  drawing-master  at  a  ladies' 
school"  "Whose school?"  "Miss 
Ladd's."  "Damn  it,  you  know 
the  girl  who  ought  to  have  been 
my  secretary."  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  you  will  take  it  as  a 
compliment — Sir  Jervis  appeared 
to  view  you  in  the  light  of  a  re- 
ference to  my  respectability.  At 
any  rate,  he  went  on  with  his 
questions.  "How  long  do  you 
stop  in  these  parts  ?"  "  I  haven't 
made  up  my  mind."  "  Look  here ; 
I  want  to  consult  you — are  you 
listening  ?"  *•  No ;  I'm  sketching." 
He  -burst  into  a  horrid  scream.  I 
asked  if  he  felt  himself  taken  ill. 
"111?'*  he  said—"  I'm  laughing." 
It  was  a  diabolical  laugh,  in  one 
syllable— not  "hal  ha!  ha!"; 
only  "  ha  !" — and  it  made  him 
look  wonderfully  like  that  emi- 
nent person,  whom  I  persist  in 
thinking  he  resembles.  "  You're 
an  impudent  dog,"  he  said;  "where 
are  you  living  ?"  He  was  so  de- 
lighted when  he  heard  of  my  un- 
comfortable position  in  the  kennel- 
bedroom,  that  he  offered  his  hos- 
pitality on  the  spot.  "  I  can't  go 
to  you  in  such  a  pigstye  as  that," 
he  said ;  "you  must  come  to  me. 
What's  your  name?"  "Alban 
Morris ;  what's  yours  1"  "  Jervis 
Redwood.  Pack  up  your'  traps 
when  you've  done  your  job,  and 
come  and  try  my  kennel.  There 
it  is,  in  a  corner  of  your  drawing, 
and  devilish  like,  too."  I  packed 
up  my  traps,  and  I  tried  his  ken- 
nel And  now  you  have  had 
enough  of  Sir  Jervis  Redwood.' 

*Not  half  enough!'  Emily  an- 
swered. *Your  story  leaves  off 
just  at  the  interesting  moment.  I 
want  you  to  take  me  into  Sir 
Jervis's  house.' 

*  And  I  want  you,  Miss  Emily, 
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to  take  me  into  the  reading-ioom 
of  the  Museum.' 

Emily's  ohservation  'of  him, 
when  he  alluded  in  this  way  to 
her  new  employment,  did  not 
lead  her  to  form  the  same  impres- 
sion which  had  heen  produced  on 
the  servant.  Instead  of  appear- 
ing to  he  'puzzled/  his  manner 
suggested  that  there  was  some 
foregone  conclusion  in  his  mind, 
which  he  was  putting  to  the  test. 

*  Is  your  reading  a  secret  ]'  he 


*  Not  the  least  in  the  world ! 
I  am  only  reading  old  news- 
papers.* 

He  repeated  the  last  words  to 
himself.  *  Old  newspapers  V  he 
said — as  if  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  having  rightly  understood 
her. 

She  tried  to  help  him  hy  a 
more  definite  reply. 

'  I  am  looking  through  old 
newspapers,'  she  resumed,  *  begin- 
ning with  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six.' 

*And  going  back  from  that 
time,'  he  asked  eagerly, '  to  earlier 
dates  stiU  ]' 

<  No — ^just  the  contrary — ad- 
vancing from  "seventy- six  "to  the 
present  time.' 

He  suddenly  turned  pale — and 
tried  to  hide  his  face  from  her  by 
looking  out  of  the  window.  For 
a  moment,  His  agitation  deprived 
him  of  his  presence  of  mind.  In 
that  moment,  she  saw  that  she 
had  alarmed  him. 

He  was  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  speak  again.  The  effect 
produced  on  Emily  by  the  be- 
trayal of  emotion  which  had  es- 
caped him,  made  her  insensible 
to  everyJ^nsideration  of  prudence. 
*  What  Ifave  I  said  to  frighten 
you  V  she  asked. 

He  tried  to  assume  a  tone  of 
commonplace  gallantry.  'There 
are  limits  even  to  your  power 
over  me,'  he  replied.     *  Whatever 


else  you  may  do,  you  can  never 
frighten  me.* 

*  Do  you  think  I  am  the  sort 
of  person  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
an  answer  as  that  V  she  rejoined. 
*  You  might  have  found  a  better 
way  of  telling  me  that  I  have 
spoken  indiscreetly.* 

*  Severe — but  I  have  deserved 
it,*  he  said.  *  You  did  startle  me  ; 
and  I  was  a  fool  not  to  own  it. 
Are  you  searching  those  old  news- 
papers with  any  particular  object 
in  view  ]* 

'Yes.* 

*  May  I  know  what  it  is  V 
*May  I  know  why  I  frightened 

your 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  again — then  checked 
himself  abruptly,  and  appealed  to 
her  mercy. 

'Don't  be  hard  on  me,'  he 
pleaded.  '  I  am  so  fond  of  you — 
O,  forgive  me  I  I  only  mean  that 
it  distresses  me  to  have  any  con- 
cealments from  you.  If  I  could 
open  my  whole  heart  at  this 
moment,  I  should  be  a  happier 
man.' 

She  understood  him  and  be- 
lieved him.  .  '  My  curiosity  shall 
never  embarrass  you  again/  she 
answered  warmly.  *  I  won't  even 
remember  that  I  wanted  to  hear 
how  you  got  on  in  Sir  Jervis's 
house.' 

His  gratitude  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  her  harmlessly 
into  his  con6dence.  'As  Sir 
Jervis's  guest,'  he  said,  *  my  ex- 
perience is  at  your  service.  Only 
tell  me  how  I  can  interest  you.' 

She  suggested,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, that  Alban  might  tell  her 
what  had  happened  at  his  first 
interview  with  Mrs.  Book.  To 
her  surprise  and  relief,  he  at  once 
complied  with  her  wishes. 

'We  met,'  he  said,  'on  the 
evening  when  I  tirst  entered  the 
house.  Sir  Jervis  took  me  into 
the  dining-room — and  there  sat 
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'  I  say  No  ;' 


Miss  Redwood,  with  a  large  black 
cat  on  her  lap.  Older  than  her 
brother,  taller  than  her  brother, 
leaner  than  her  brother — with 
strange  stony  eyes,  and  a  skin 
like  parchment — she  looked  (if  I 
may  speak  in  contradictions)  like 
a  living  corpse.  I  was  presented, 
and  the  corpse  revived.  The  last 
lingering  relics  of  former  good 
breeding  showed  themselves  faint- 
ly in  her  bow  and  in  her  smile. 
You  will  hear  more  of  Miss  Red- 
wood presently.  In  the  mean 
while,  Sir  Jervis  made  me  reward 
his  hospitality  by  professional  ad- 
vice. He  wished  me  to  decide 
whether  the  artists,  whom  he  had 
employed  to  illustrate  his  wonder- 
ful book,  had  cheated  him  by 
overcharges  and  bad 'work — and 
Mrs.  Rook  was  sent  to  fetch  the 
engravings  from  his  study  up- 
stairs. You  remember  her  petri- 
fied appearance,  when  she  first 
read  the  inscription  on  your  locket? 
The  same  result  followed  when 
she  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
me.  I  saluted  her  civilly — she 
was  deaf  and  blind  to  my  polite- 
ness. Her  master  snatched  the 
illustrations  out  of  her  hand,  and 
told  her  to  leave  the  room.  She 
stood  8tock-still,8taringhopelessly. 
Sir  Jervis  looked  round  at  his 
sister ;  and  I  followed  his  exam- 
ple. Miss  Redwood  was  observing 
the  housekeeper  too  attentively  to 
notice  anything  else ;  her  brother 
was  obliged  to  speak  to  her.  "Try 
Rook  with  the  bell,"  he  said. 
Miss  Redwood  took  a  fine  old 
bronze  hand-bell  from  the  table 
at  her  side,  and  rang  it.  At  the 
shrill  silvery  sound  of  the  bell, 
Mrs.  Rook  put  her  hand  to  her 
head  as  if  the  ringing  had  hurt 
her — turned  instantiy,  and  left  us. 
"  Nobody  can  manage  Rook  but 
my  sister,"  Sir  Jervis  explained ; 
**  Rook  is  crazy."  Miss  Redwood 
differed  with  him.  "Nof  she 
•aid.    Only  one  word,  but  there 


were  volumes  of  contradiction  in 
it.  Sir  Jervis  looked  at  me  slyly ; 
meaning,  perhaps,  that  he  thought 
his  sister  crazy,  too.  The  dinner 
was  brought  in  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  my  attention  was  di- 
verted to  Mrs.  Rook's  husband.' 

•What  was  he  like  I'  Emily 
asked. 

*  I  really  can't  tell  you ;  he  was 
one  of  those  essentially  common- 
place persons,  whom  one  never 
looks  at  a  second  time.  His  dress 
was  shabby,  his  head  was  bald, 
and  his  hands  shook  when  he 
waited  on  us  at  table — and  that 
is  all  I  remember.  Sir  Jervis 
and  I  feasted  on  salt  fish,  mutton, 
and  beer.  Miss  Redwood  had 
cold  broth,  with  a  wine-glass  full 
of  rum  poured  into  it  by  Mr. 
Rook.  "  She's  got  no  stomach," 
her  brother  informed  me;  '*hot 
things  come  up  again  ten  minutes 
after  they  have  gone  down  her 
throat ;  she  lives  on  that  beastly 
mixture,  and  calls  it  broth-grog  I" 
Miss  Redwood  sipped  her  elixir 
of  life,  and  occasionally  looked  at 
me  with  an  appearance  of  interest 
which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. Dinner  being  over,  she 
rang  her  antique  belL  The  shabby 
old  man-servant  answered  her 
calL  "  Where's  your  wife  V  she 
inquired.  "  111,  Miss."  She  took 
Mr.  Rook*s  arm  to  go  out,  and 
stopped  as  she  passe(f  me.  '*  Come 
to  my  room,  if  you  please,  sir,  to- 
morrow at  two  o'clock,"  she  said. 
Sir  Jervis  explained  again :  "  She's 
all  to  pieces  in  the  morning  "  (he 
invariably  called  his  sister  ''  she"); 
'•and  gets  patched  up  towards 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Death 
has  forgotten  her,  that's  about  the 
truth  of  it."  He  lit  his^pe,  and 
pondered  over  the  hiei^lyphics 
found  among  the  ruined  cities  of 
Yucatan ;  Ilit  my  pipe,  and  read 
the  only  book  I  could  find  in  the 
dining-iopm — a  dreadful  record  of 
■hipwiecks  and  disastera  at  sea. 
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When  the  room  was  full  of 
tobacco-smoke  we  fell  asleep  in 
our  chairs — and  when  we  woke 
ajjain,  we  got  uf)  and  went  to  bed. 
There  is  the  true  story  of  my  first 
eyening  in  Sir  Jervis  Redwood's 
house.' 

Emily  begged  him  to  go  on. 
'  You  haye  interested  me  in  Miss 
Redwood/  she  said.  '  Ton  kept 
your  appointment,  of  course  V 

*  I  kept  my  appointment  in  no 
yerj  pleasant  humour.  Encour- 
aged by  my  favourable  report  of 
the  illustrations  which  he  had 
submitted  to  my  judgment,  Sir 
Jervis  proposed  to  make  me  use- 
ful to  him  in  a  new  capacity. 
"  You  haye  nothing  particular  to 
do,"  he  said, ''  suppose  you  clean 
my  pictures)*'  I  gave  him  one 
of  my  black  looks,  and  made  no 
other  reply.  My  interview  with 
his  sister  tried  my  powers  of  self- 
command  in  another  way.  Miss 
Bedw.ood  declared  her  purpose  in 
sending  for  me  the  moment  I 
entered  her  room.  Without  any 
preliminary  remarks  —  speaking 
slowly  and  emphatically,  in  a 
wonderfully  strong  voice  for  a 
woman  of  her  age — she  said,  ''I 
have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  sir. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  Mrs. 
Book  has  done."  I  was  so  stag- 
gered that  I  stared  at  her  like  a 
fooL  She  went  on :  "I  sus- 
pected Mrs.  Eook,  sir,  of  having 
guilty  remembrances  on  her  con- 
science before  she  had  been  a 
week  in  our  service."  Can  you 
imagine  my  astonishment  when  I 
found  that  Miss  Redwood's  view 
of  Mrs.  Rook  was  my  view? 
Finding  that  I  still  said  nothing, 
the  old  lady  entered  into  details : 
"  We  arranged,  sir"  (she  persisted 
in  calling  me  ''sir,"  with  the 
formal  politeness  of  the  old  school) 
— ^"we  arranged,  sit,  that  Mrs. 
Rook  and  her  husband  should 
occupy  the  bedroom  next  to  mine, 
so  that  I  might  have  her  near  me 
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in  case  of  my  being  taken  ill  in 
the  night.  She  looked  at  the 
door  between  the  two  rooms — 
suspicious!  She  asked  if  there 
was  any  objection  to  her  changing 
to  another  room  —  suspicious  I 
She  (or  her  husband)  stuffed  an 
old  handkerchief  into  the  keyhole, 
fearing,  no  doubt,  that  I  might 
listen  or  peep — suspicious  I  suspi- 
cious !  I?ray  take  a  seat,  sir,  and 
tell  me  which  Mrs.  Rook  is  guilty 
of — theft  or  murder  T  ' 

*  What  a  dreadful  old  woman !' 
Emily  exclaimed.  *  How  did  you 
answer  her  V 

*  I  told  her,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Rook's  secrets.  Miss  Redwood's 
humour  took  a  satirical  turn. 
"Allow  me  to  ask,  sir,  whether 
your  eyes  were  shut,  when  our 
housekeeper  found  herself  unex- 
pectedly in  your  presence]"  I 
referred  the  old  lady  to  her 
brother's  opinion.  **  Sir  Jervis 
believes  Mrs.  Rook  to  be  crazy," 
I  reminded  her.  *'  Do  you  refuse 
to  trust  me,  sirT  "  I  have  no 
information  to  give  you.  Madam." 
She  waved  her  skinny  old  hand 
in  the  direction  of  the  door.  I 
made  my  bow,  and  retired.  She 
called  me  back.  "Old  women 
used  to  be  prophets^  sir,  in  the 
bygone  time,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
venture  on  a  prediction.  You 
will  be  the  means  of  depriving  us 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rook.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  stay  here  a  day  or  two  longer, 
you  will  hear  that  those  two 
people  have  given  us  notice  to  quit. 
It  will  be  her  doing,  mind — ^he  is 
a  mere  cipher.  I  wish  you  good- 
morning."  Will  you  believe  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  prophecy 
wasfulBUedr 

'  Do  you  mean  that  they  actually 
left  the  house  )' 

*They  would  certainly  have 
left  the  house,'  Alban  answered, 
'  if  Sir  Jervis  had  not  insisted  on 
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*  I  say  No  :* 


receiving  the  customary  month's 
warning.  He  asserted  his  resolu- 
tion by  locking  up  the  old  hus- 
band in  the  pantry.  His  sister's 
suspicions  never  entered  his  head ; 
the  housekeeper's  conduct  (he 
said)  simply  proved  that  she  was, 
what  he  had  always  considered 
her  to  be,  crazy.  "  A  capital  ser- 
vant, in  spite  of  that  drawback," 
he  remarked ;  ''  and,  you  will  see, 
I  shall  bring  her  to  her  senses. ' 
The  impression  produced  on  me 
was  naturally  of  a  very  different 
kind.  While  I  was  still  uncer- 
tain how  to  entrap  Mrs.  Book 
into  confirming  my  suspicions, 
she  herself  had  saved  me  the 
trouble.  She  had  placed  her  own 
guilty  interpretation  on  my  ap- 
pearance in  the  house— I  had 
driven  her  away  !' 

Emily  remained  true  to  her 
resolution  not  to  let  her  curiosity 
embarrass  Alban  again.  But  the 
unexpressed  question  was  in  her 
thoughts — *  Of  what  guilt  does  he 
suspect  Mrs.  Eook  ?  And,  when 
he  first  felt  his  suspicions,  was  my 
father  in  his  mind  V 

Alban  proceeded. 

'  I  bad  only  to  consider  next, 
whether  I  could  hope  to  make 
any  further  discoveries,  if  I  con- 
tinued to  be  Sir  Jervis's  guest 
The  object  of  my  journey  had 
been  gained ;  and  I  had  no  desire 
to  be  employed  as  picture-cleaner. 
Miss  Bed  wood  assisted  me  in 
arriving  at  a  decision.  I  was  sent 
for  to  speak  to  her  again.  The 
success  of  her  prophecy  had  raised 
her  spirits.  She  asked,  with 
ironical  humility,  if  I  proposed  to 
honour  them  by  still  remaining 
their  guest,  after  the  disturbance 
that  I  had  provoked.  I  answered 
that  I  proposed  to  leave  by  the  first 
train  the  next  morning.  "  Will 
it  be  convenient  for  you  to  travel 
to  some  place  at  a  good  distance 
from  this  part  of  the  world  T  she 
asked.     I  had  my  own  reasons 


for  going  to  London,  and  said  so. 
"  Will  you  mention  that  to  my 
brother  this  evening,  just  before 
we  sit  down  to  dinner  1"  she  con- 
tinued. "  And  will  you  teU  him 
plainly  that  you  have  no  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  the  Norths 
I  shall  make  use  of  Mrs.  Rook's 
arm,  as  usual,  to  help  me  down- 
stairs— and  I  will  take  care  that 
she  hears  what  you  say.  Without 
venturing  on  another  prophecy,  I 
will  only  hint  to  you  that  I  have 
my  own  idea  of  what  will  happen ; 
and  I  should  like  you  to  see  for 
yourself,  sir,  whether  my  antici- 
pations are  realised."  Need  I 
tell  you  that  this  strange  old 
woman  proved  to  be  right  once 
more?  Mr.  Eook  was  released; 
Mrs.  Eook  made  humble  apolo- 
gies, and  laid  the  whole  blame  on 
her  husband's  temper;  and  Sir 
Jervis  bade  me  remark  that  his 
method  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  housekeeper  to  her  senses. 
Such  were  the  results  produced 
by  the  announcement  of  my  de- 
parture for  London — purposely 
made  in  Mrs.  Rook's  hearing.  Do 
you  agree  with  me  that  my 
journey  to  Northumberland  has 
not  been  taken  in  vain  V 

Once  more,  Emily  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  controlling  herself. 

Alban  had  said, that  he  had 
*  reasons  of  his  own  for  going  to 
London.'  Could  she  venture  to 
ask  him  what  those  reasons  were  % 
She  could  only  persist  in  restrain- 
ing her  curiosity,  and  conclude 
that  he  would  have  mentioned 
his  motive,  if  it  had  been  (as  she 
had  at  one  time  supposed)  con- 
nected with  herself.  It  was  a 
wise  decision.  No  earthly  con- 
sideration would  have  induced 
Alban  to  answer  her,  if  she  had 
put  the  question  to  him. 

All  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
his  own  first  impression  was  now 
at  an  end ;  he  was  convinced  that 
Mrs.  Rook  had  been  an  accom- 
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plice  in  the  crime  committed,  in 
1877,  at  the  village  inn.  His 
object  in  trayelling  to  London  was 
to  consult  the  newspaper  narra- 
tive of  the  murder.  He,  too,  had 
heen  one  of  the  readers  at  the^ 
Museum — had  examined  the  back' 
numbers  of  the*  newspaper — and 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Emily's  father  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  the  crime.  Unless  he 
found  means  to  prevent  it,  her 
course  of  reading;  would  take  her 
from  the  year  1876  to  the  year 
1877.  and  under  that  date,  she 
would  see  the  fatal  report,  head- 
ing the  top  of  a  column,  and 
printed  in  conspicuous  type. 

In  the  mean  while,  Emily  had 
broken  the  silence,  before  it  could 
lead  to  embarrassing  results,  by* 
asking  if  Alban  had  seen  Mrs. 
Eook  again,  on  the  morning  when 
he  left  Sir  Jervis's  house. 

*  1  saw  \iobody,'  Alban  replied, 
*  but  Sir  Jervis  himself.  He  still 
held  to  his  idea  of  having  his 
pictures  cleaned  for  nothing.  **  If 
you  can't  do  it  yourself,*'  he  said, 
'*  couldn't  you  teach  my  secretary  1" 
He  described  the  lady  whom  he 
has  engaged  in  your  place,  as  '*  a 
nasty  middle-aged  woman  with  a 
perpetual  cold  in  her  head."  At 
the  same  time  (he  remarked)  he 
was  a  friend  to  women,  "  because 
he  got  them  cheap."  I  declined 
to  teach  the  unfortunate  secretary 
the  art  of  picture-cleaning.  Find- 
ing me  determined,  Sir  Jervis  was 
quite  ready  to  say  good-bye.  But 
he  made  u«e  of  me  to  the  last. 
He  employed  me  as  postman  and 
saved  a  stamp.  The  letter  ad- 
dressed to  you  arrived  at  break- 
fast-time. Sir  Jervis  said,  "  You're 
going  to  London;  suppose  you 
take  it  with  you  1"  * 

*  Did  he  tell  you  that  there  was 
a  letter  of  his  own  enclosed  in  the 
envelope  V 

*No.  When  he  gave  me  the 
envelope  it  was  already  sealed.' 


Emily  at  once  handed  to  him 
Sir  Jervia's  letter.  *  That  will  tell 
you  who  employs  me  at  the 
Museum,  and  what  my  work  is,' 
she  said. 

He  looked  through  the  letter, 
and  at  once  oifered — eagerly  of- 
fered— to  help  her. 

'  I  have  been  a  student  in  the 
reading-room,  at  intervals,  for 
years  past,'  he  said.  *  Let  me 
assist  you,  and  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  my  holiday  time.' 
He  was  so  anxious  to  be  of  use, 
that  he  interrupted  her  before 
she  could  thank  him.  'Let  us 
take  alternate  years,'  he  suggested. 
*X)id  you  not  tell  me  you  were 
searching  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six  V 

'Yes.' 

'Very  well.  I  will  take  the 
next  year.  You  will  take  the 
year  after.     And  so  on.' 

*You  are   very  kind,'  she  an- 
swered— *  but   I   should  like   to 
propose  an  improvement  on  your  • 
plan.' 

*  What  improvement?'  he  asked, 
rather  sharply. 

*  If  you  will  leave  the  five  years, 
from  'seventy-six  to  'eighty  one, 
entirely  to  me,'  she  resumed, '  and 
take  the  next  live  years,  reckoning 
backtvards  from  'seventy-six,  you 
will  help  me  to  better  purpose. 
Sir  Jervis  expects  me  to  look  for 
reports  of  Central  American  Ex- 
plorations, through  the  news- 
papers of  the  last  forty  years; 
and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
limiting  the  heavy  task  imposed 
on  me.  When  I  report  my  pro- 
gress to  my  employer,  I  should 
Hke  to  say  that  I  have  got 
through  ten  years  of  the  exami- 
nation, instead  of  five.  Do  you 
see  any  objection  to  the  arrange- 
ment I  propose  V 

He  proved  to  be  obstinate — 
incomprehensibly  obstinate. 

*  Let  us  try  my  plan  to  begin 
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with/  he  insisted.  *  While  you  are 
looking  through  'seventy-six,  let 
me  be  at  work  on  'seventy-seven. 
If  you  still  prefer  your  own  ar- 
rangement, after  that,  I  will  fol- 
low your  suggestion  with  pleasure. 
Is  it  agreed  V 

Her  acute  perception — enlight- 
ened by  his  tone  as  well  as  by 
his  words — detected  something 
under  the  surface  already. 

'  It  isn't  agreed  until  I  under- 
stand you  a  little  better/  she 
quietly  replied.  *  I  fancy  you  have 
some  object  of  your  own  in  view.' 

She  spoke  with  her  usual 
directness  of  look  and  manner. 
He  was  evidently  disconcerted. 
'  What  makes  you  think  so  V  he 
asked. 

*  My  own  experience  of  myself 
makes  me  think  so,'  she  answered. 
'  If  /  had  some  object  to  gain,  I 
should  persist  in  carrying  it  out 
— ^like  you.' 

'  Does  that  mean,  Miss  Emily, 
that  you  refuse  to  give  way  V 

*  No,  Mr.  Morris.  I  have  made 
myself  disagreeable,  but  I  know 
when  to  stop.  I  trust  you — and 
submit.' 

If  he  had  been  less  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  merciful  design,  he  might  have 
viewed  Emily's  sudden  submission 
with  some  distrust.  As  it  was, 
his  eagerness  to  prevent  her  from 
discovering  the  narrative  of  the 


murder  hurried  him  into  an  act 
of  indiscretion.  He  made  an  ex- 
cuse to  leave  her  immediately,  in 
the  fear  that  she  might  change 
her  mind. 

'  I  have  inexcusably  prolonged 
my  visit,'  he  said.  *  If  I  presume 
on  your  kindness  in  this  way,  how 
can  I  hope  that  you  will  receive 
me  again?  We  meet  to-morrow 
in  the  reading-room.' 

He  hastened  away,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  to  let  her  say  a  word  in 
reply. 

Emily  reflected. 

'  Is  there  something  he  doesn't 
want  me  to  see,  in  the  news  of 
the  year  'seventy-seven  V  The  one 
explanation  which  suggested  it- 
self to  her  mind  assumed  that 
•form  of  expression.  Her  excit- 
able temperament,  always  im- 
patient of  delay,  urged  her  to 
discover  the  speediest  means  of 
setting  even  a  momentkry  doubt 
at  rest.  She  went  to  the  Museum 
the  next  morning,  resolved  to 
search  the  very  volume  which  it 
had  been  Alban's  special  anxiety 
to  prevent  her  from  examining. 

For  two  days  they  pursued 
their  task  together,  seated  at  op- 
posite desks.  On  the  third  day 
Emily  was  absent. 

Wassheilll 

She  was  at  a  library  in  the  City, 
consulting  the  file  of  the  Times 
for  the  year  1877. 


(To  he  conHnuad.) 
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Among  the  many  charms  of  Pans, 
there  is  one  in  especial  that  we 
seek  for  in  vain  after  our  return 
to  other  countries — I  refer  to  the 
artistic  circles  that  open  them- 
selves with  so  genial  a  welcome 
to  any  new-comer  or  bird  of  pass- 
age, and  which  form  the  centre 
of  that  large  Bohemia  of  which 
we  have  all  read.  I  know  full 
well  that  in  other  capitals — Lon- 
don, Vienna,  Berlin — there  are 
artistic  and  literary  men  who  have 
'at  homes'  at  stated  intervals;  but 
to  these  scarcely  any  but  friends 
are  admitted,  and  you  may  seek 
in  vain  for  any  salon  like  that 
of  Madame  Adam  or  of  the  Prin- 
cess Mathilde,  where  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  of  letters  and 
artists  meet  and  mingle  with  the 
great  politicians  of  the  day.  As 
for  the  Parisian  Bohemia,  of 
which  it  was  permitted  to  me  to 
catch  a  glimpse,  there  uprises  from 
its  midst  the  gigantic  form  of 
Victor  Hugo.  He  and  all  his  con- 
temporaries may  speak  of  the  *■  re- 
public of  arts  and  letters ;'  his  own 
personality  gives  the  lie  to  this 
denomination,  for  he  is  a  king,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  He  is  a 
powerful  monarch,  who  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  has  swayed 
his  sceptre  over  the  world  of 
poetry  and  song;  a  prince  of 
thought,  who  has  done  largesse  to 
the  poor  of  all  the  treasures  that 
flowed  to  him ;  a  potentate  full  of 
mercy,  who  ever  and  again  saved, 
by  the  charm  of  his  genius,  lives 
that  had  been  condemned  from  the 
days  of  Armand  Barbis  until  this 
hour.  Even  the  darkness  of  night 
that  is  fast  falling  around  him  has 
not  had  the  power  of  dimming  his 


eyes.  While  we,  who  remain  in  the 
plains  below,  felt  that  our  hearts 
beat  slower  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light, he  climbed  still  higher, 
until  with  his  white  locks  raised 
above  the  clouds,  so  near  to  the 
eternal  light,  the  darkness  of  the 
earth  could  not  reach  his  gaze. 
No  wonder  that  when  I  was  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence  I  felt  my 
heart  beat  faster  than  ever  it  had 
done  in  any  palace,  and  tears  in- 
voluntarily sprang  to  my  eyes  at 
the  sight  of  that  imposing  tigure, 
who  possesses,  like  no  other  mor- 
tal, the  power  to  make  lovers 
weep,  scholars  prouder,  povereigns 
tremble,  and  who  forced  even  his 
enemies  to  envy  him. 

Introduced  as  I  was  to  him  by 
the  widow  of  the  ever-lamented 
Monsieur  Hippeau,  the  man  who 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  pro- 
motion of  instruction  in  France, 
who  only  last  year  ended  his  bril- 
liant career,  the  maitrey  as  he  is 
invariably  called  by  his  followers, 
invited  me  to  come  to  one  of  his 
Sunday  evening  receptions.  His 
house,  which  is  situated  in  the 
avenue  that  bears  his  name,  is  a 
square  building,  without  any  art- 
istic pretension ;  even  the  very 
paint  seems  to  have  endured  the 
bitterness  of  many  winter  seasons ; 
in  brief,  a  house  such  as  you 
would  find  in  any  number  in  any 
Dutch  village.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  maidservant  as  home- 
ly as  the  whole  habitation — a  kind 
middle-aged  creature,  the  true 
type  of  the  French  woman  of  the 
lower  class,  with  brown  features 
and  large  dog-like  eyes.  She  re- 
ceived me  as  if  she  had  known 
me  all  her  life,  and  spoke  with 
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quite  a  cliildlike  tenderness  of  her 
old  master,  undoing  my  fur  cloak 
the  while.  Then  she  led  me  into 
a  large  room  furnished  d  la  Louis 
XIII.,  where  some  other  guests 
were  already  waiting  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  author  of  Notre  Dame, 
There  was  that  indescribahle  some- 
thing in  the  air  that  made  us  all 
speak  below  our  breath;  and  I 
am  quite  sure  the  others  shared 
my  emotion  when,  at  the  end  of 
some  twenty  minutes,  we  heard  a 
door  •  open,  and  heavy  curtains 
were  drawn  aside  to  give  pass- 
age to  the  Charlemagne  de  I'ArL 
Very  slightly  bent  by  the  bur- 
den of  well-nigh  a  century,  his 
head  thickly  studded  with  snow- 
white  hair,  his  beard  full  and 
snowy  also,  the  poet  of  La  Le- 
gende  dee  Sieclea  stood  in  our 
midst,  bowing  to  us  all  with  the 
easy  grace  of  long-faded  days, 
while  he  kissed  his  band  to  those 
ladies  who  had  come  to  see  him. 
He  was  followed  by  the  well- 
known  French  statesman  and 
orator  Lockroy  and  his  wife, 
formerly  married  to  Charles  Hugo, 
the  poet^s  son,  who  died  during 
the  war  with  Prussia.  Then  came 
Jeanne  and  Georges  Hugo,  Ma- 
dame Lockroy 'a  children,  so  well 
known  to  all  readeis  of  L*AH 
d'etre  Grand- Perc  y  and  last, 
though  nob  lea$t,  liichard  Les- 
clids,  the  novelist.  This  writer, 
who  is  not  yet  as  well  known 
across  the  Channel  as  he  deserves 
to  be,  is  the  author  of  books 
which,  while  they  are  boldly 
written  and  reveal  strongly  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  new  school  of 
French  literature,  yet  possess 
great  beauty  and  large  insight  into 
human  passions.  He  is  a  most 
devoted  friend  to  Victor  Hugo, 
and  one  of  his  greatest  admirers. 
A  herculean  appearance  is  his, 
with  his  broad  shoulders  and  fine- 
shaped  head,  like  to  a  representa- 


tion of  Maurice  de  Saxe,  the 
great  Elector,  Jean  Sobieski,  or 
some  other  hero  of  the  past.  He 
told  me  that  Victor  Hugo  chiefly 
occupied  himself  now  with  ar- 
ranging, correcting,  and  revising 
the  five  large  manuscripts  which 
are  lying  ready  for  press,  and  how 
nearly  all  those  works  of  his  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  few 
years  were  written  at  Guernsey, 
*  The  man  to  whom  I  am  most  in- 
debted, with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  my  work,'  the  poet  once 
said,  with  a  bitter  smile,  '  is  !N'a- 
poleon,  for  he  sent  me  into  exile.' 
Once,  many  years  ago,  he  took 
Eichard  Lesclide  with  him  to  that 
distant  island,  where  he  lived  sur- 
rounded only  by  kind  but  ignor- 
ant people,  severed  from  his  dear 
France  by  the  wide  sea,  which 
daily  he  looked  upon  in  its  roll- 
ing, its  fruitless  struggle  with  the 
rocks.  After  he  had  seen  this, 
his  guest  no  longer  wondered  that 
he  worked  on  without  pausing; 
and  that  all  the  manuscripts  writ- 
ten in  this  great  solitude  bore  the 
stamp  of  immortality.  Strange  to 
tell,  though  living  so  loog  among 
an  English-speaking  people,  Victor 
Hugo  has  never  learnt  their  Ian-  . 
guage,  or,  rather,  has  chosen  not 
to  do  so.  It  is  one  of  his  convic- 
tions that,  if  Frenchmen  learnt 
no  other  tongue  but  their  own,  at 
the .  end  of  half  a  century  the 
whole  world  would  speak  French : 
an  idea  of  whose  correctness  we 
have  grave  doubts,  but  which  has 
grown  to  be  a  rooted  principle 
with  the  poet. 

As  regards  his  family,  Madame 
Lockroy  is  a  most  charming  wo- 
man, still  quite  young  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome.  Her  boy  is ' 
very  like  his  mother,  and  has  her 
gentle  manners  and  pretty  ways. 
Jeanne  is  in  the  sta^e  where 
'maidenhood  and  childhood  meet' 
She  seemed  rather  annoyed  at  all 
the  visitors  to  her  grandfather,  so 
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that  it  was  difficult  to  extract  an 
answer  from  her  rosy  lips.  When, 
a  little  while  after,  the  venerable 
patriarch  lifted  his  head,  and 
called  out  the  name  of  his  grand- 
daughter with  a  caressing  tone  of 
voice,  only  to  receive  as  answer 
a  rude  •  Quoi  !*  I  understood  the 
feelings  of  the  man  who,  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  would  seem 
paradise  to  him,  replied,  '  D'avoir 
les  parents  toujours  jeunes  et  les 
enfants  toujours  petits  *  (To  have 
parents  always  young  and  chil- 
dren always  small).  However, 
Miss  Jeanne  may  only  have  been 
a  little  out  of  temper  that  night ; 
for  she  loves  her  grandsire  most 
dearly,  as  she  already  proved  in 
her  earliest  days,  when,  having 
been  naughty,  and  Victor  Hugo 
threatening  in  consequence  that 
he  would  buy  another  little  girl, 
who  should  be  much  prettier, 
Jeanne  answered  in  a  wrathful 
tone  at  the  mere  notion  of  this 
intruder :  <  C'est  bien ;  mais  alors 
je  la  perdras  (sic)  dans  les  bois.* 

The  poet  himself  spoke  but 
little;  he  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
thought,  sitting  in  his  armchair 
near  the  fireplace,  and  gazing  at 
the  burning  logs  of  wood.  Only 
now  and  again  he  would  rouse 
&om  hi3  dreams,  to  come  and  talk 
to  his  visitors  with  the  greatest 
possible  courtesy  and  kindness; 
but  his  eyes  have  already  that 
far-away  look  of  one  whose  soul 
will  soon  leave  the  earth.  May  I 
prove  wrong,  'however,  and  this 
genius  be  spared  still  a  long  while 
to  France,  or  rather  to  all  Europe  ! 
for  though  he  may  disdain  the 
beauties  of  their  languages,  other 
countries  are  going,  and  will  still 
go  up,  to  this  Mahomet,  to  listen 
to  the  rich  melodies  of  his  magic 
chords. 

AlphonseDaudet  was  the  second 
Parisian  celebrity  who  admitted 
me  into  his  sanctum.  It  was  no 
reception  to  which  I  was  invited 


this  time,  for  the  author  of  Le8 
Rot's  en  Exit  visits  in  literary 
circles,  but  in  his  own  house  leads 
a  quiet  life.  He  expressed  this  in 
a  few  words,  when  he  said  to  me, 
*G^nie  et  d^sordre  n'est  plus  de 
notre  temps ;  nous  sommes  anjour- 
d'hui  avant  tous  des  travailleurs  et 
de  braves  gens :  nous  nous  marions, 
nous  avons  des  enfants,  et  nous 
menons  une  vie  de  famille '  (Ge- 
nius and  irregularity  are  not  any 
longer  synonymous ;  to  day  we  are 
before  all  else  workers  and  respect- 
able people:  we  marry,  we  have 
children,  and  we  lead  a  family 
life).  Certainly  his  home  is  sin- 
gularly well  protected  against  any 
intruder.  He  lives  in  the  Boule- 
vard de  rObservatoire,  not  far  from 
the  statue  of  Marechal  Ney,  that 
hapless  victim  to  his  devotion  to 
the  modem  Cassar.  From  the 
window  of  Daudet's  room  you 
have  the  most  splendid  view  you 
can  imagine  Qf  the  park,  with  its 
white  and  graceful  statues  of  Greek 
goddesses ;  but  you  have  to  climb 
before  you  can  reach  the  Uttle 
nest  where  the  celebrated  writer 
hides  his  happiness.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  felt  astonished  «that  the 
man  who  is  so  popular  all  over 
the  world,  and  whose  books  sell 
by  the  million,  was  not  living  in 
a  house  of  his  own,  but  in  a 
flat  au  iroisieme.  The  door  was 
guarded  by  a  maidservant,  who 
was  so  well  trained  that  she 
would  not  suflFer  any  one  to  cross 
the  threshold,  and  never  left  off 
telling  me  that  her  master  was 
out,  though  I  had  told  her  that  I 
was  expected.  Happily  I  caught 
sight  of  DaudeVs  secretary,  who 
was  just  then  busy  telling  a  per- 
son, who  also  wished  to  see  the 
great  man,  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  such  a  thing,  as  M. 
Daudet  was  suffering,  and  did  not 
receive  any  visitors.  I  went  up 
to  this  young  man,  however ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  had  shown  him  the 
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letter  bidding  me  come,  he  saw 
me  into  one  of  those  charming 
small  boudoir-like  drawing-rooms 
which  are  to  be  found  all  over 
Paris.     I  was  not  kept  waiting 
very  long  before  Alphonse  Daudet 
entei-ed  the  salon,  and  bade  me 
follow  him  into  his  study,  a  still 
smaller  apartment,  well-nigh  en- 
tirely filled  up  by  a  large  desk, 
a    sofa,    and    some    easy- chairs. 
Daudet  is  a  man  of  middle  height, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  splendid 
head,  a  perfect  picture  of  a  south- 
em  Frenchman.    His  skin  is  very 
brown,  and  a  mass  of  dark  long 
hair  enciitles  a  &ce  whose  fea- 
tures are  almost  perfect.    There  is 
a  little  grasBeyement  in  his  voice, 
which  makes  you  think  of  Henri 
le  Balafre,  and  the  monocle  he 
constantly  wears  gives  a  singular 
penetrating  look  to  his  large  brown 
eye.     He  told  me  how  much  he 
had  suffered  of  late  from  neuralgic 
pains — '  dans  la  region  du  cceur ' 
— which  had  prevented  him  from 
working,  writing,  and  even  think- 
ing.    He  was  sure  he  had  con- 
tracted this  during  the  time  of  the 
war,  when  he  and  all  his  friends 
had  fuliiUed  the  duties  of  common 
soldiers,    and    had    held    night- 
watches  in  the  bitter  cold,  as  well 
as  other  things  no  less  trying  for 
constitutions  never  accustomed  to 
such  modes  of  life.     He  told  me 
he  never  gave  receptions :  *  C'est 
bon  pour  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo 
et  ses  amis,  car  ce  sont  de  grands 
messieurs  j  pour  moi  je  mene  une 
vie  toute  patriarchale,  et  du  reste 
vous  voyez  .  .  .  mon  divan  est 
tr^s-petit  *  (It  is  all  very  well  for 
M.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  friends, 
for  they  are  great  men ;  but  I  live- 
quite  a  patriarchal  life,  and  for 
the  rest — why,  you  see,  my  divan 
is  very  small).     Daudet  went  on 
to  tell  me  how  he  was  literally 
inund  ated  by  letters  from  unknown 
people,  some  wanting  to  express 
their  admiration,  some  begging  for 


his  autograph,  others  asking  him 
for  some  explanation  concerning 
his  books.     It  was  impossible,  he 
said,  to  answer  them  all,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  had  taken  the  reso- 
lution never  to  make  any  reply. 
One  of  the  questions  which  had 
been  put  to  him  most  often  of 
late   was  whether  UEvangHisie 
contained  a  true  story.     Pointing 
out  one  of  the  drawers  of  his  desk, 
he  added,  '  It  is  so  true  that  all 
the  letters  of  that  poor  girl  and 
her  mother  are  lying  there,  and 
I  could  show  you  how  I  only 
copied  most  of  them  textually, 
without  altering   a   word.     The 
unfortunate   mother  occasionally 
comes  here,  as  my  wife  feels  the 
greatest  compassion  for  her,  and 
helps  her  as  much  as  she  can,  for 
she  lives  in  the  bitterest  misery.' 
While  still  talking,  he  was  dis- 
turbed  by  the    opening  of  the  ■ 
door,  and  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  most  lovely  children  I  have 
ever  seen :  a  little  bey  of  about 
five  years,  with    long  fair  hair 
descending  to  the  waist,  and  such 
fine  features  that  I  thought  him 
to  be  a  girl,  till  Alphonse  Daudet 
exclaimed,  *Well,  Lucien,  what 
do   you    come    for?'     'Je  viens 
chercher  de  meilleures  plumes ;  je 
ne  puis  pas  ^rire  avec  les  autres/ 
replied  the  little  one,  who,  much 
to  our  amusement,  began  with  the 
greatest   possible    earnestness  to 
seek  among   the    papers  of  his 
father  for  what  he  wanted.    Dau- 
det then  told  me  how  this  child  ' 
was  already  full  of  ambition  for 
writing,  while  his  little  brother, 
who  is  his  senior  by  some  years, 
preferred  the  plastic  art     Of  Ma- 
dame Daudet,  who  has  proved  to 
be  such  a  faithful  helpmate  to  her 
husband  in  his  literary  work,  and 
has  just  published  her  Souvenirs 
dHune  Parisienne,  1  only  caught  a 
glimpse  when  bidding  good-bye 
to  her  charming  husband. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  man 
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who  has  done  so  znucli  for  the 
Fienck  stage,  and  who  has  seen 
his  works  immortalised  by  the 
talent  of  a  Eistori :  I  mean  Ernest 
LegouY^. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Ene  St. 
Marc,  where  Ernest  Legouve  is 
living,   in  a  dark   old-fashioned 
honse,  I  expected  to  find  a  man 
with  an  open  and  smiling  face — 
one  of  those  types  we  see  so  often 
among  the  contemporaries  of  Du- 
mas pire;  faces  full  of  humour 
and  wit,  which  seem  to  be  shaped 
for  that  broad  and  heartfelt  laugh- 
ter that  dies  out  more  and  more 
nowadays,  and  seems  to  have  left 
the  world  older  and  more  weary 
by  its  absence.     The  man  who 
had  shared  Eugene  Scribe's  labour, 
who  had  given  to  so  many  of  the 
theatrical  pieces  he  has  written  a 
tone  of  passion  at  once  thrilling 
and  powerful,  ought,  I  thought, 
to  be  as  a  man  made  to  command 
such  feelings  as  he  described,  and 
to  have  found  the  very  keynote 
of  those  secrets  of  the  soul  in  the 
hearts  that  obeyed  his  magic  spell 
— a  Liszt  perhaps,  though  with 
another  appearance.    80  judge  of 
my  astonishment  when  I  found 
myself  in  presence  of  a  little  shri- 
vdled  old  man,  constantly  shiver- 
ing notwithstanding  the  tropical 
.  heat  of  the  room,  and  so  slim  that 
his  coat  seemed  as  though  it  would 
drop    every    moment    from    his 
shoulders.      After  having   made 
me  traverse  a  dining-room — where 
I  found  two  ladies  (the  daughter 
and  granddaughter  of  the  drama- 
tist), and  two  young  giants,  with 
southern  types  and  dark  beards 
(his  grandsons),  also  a  huge  black 
dog,  showing  the  most  appalKng 
inclination    to    devour    me — he 
showed  me  into  his  studio,  a  cosy 
place  that  could  as  well  have  been 
called  a  library.     While  he  was 
tiying  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire 
glowing  on  the  hearth,  I  had  lei- 
sure to  look  at  him  attentively. 


He  is  far  beneath  the  height  of 
most  women,  and,  though  his  faoe 
is  covered  with  wrinkles,  his  nose 
is  so  well  cut  and  his  mouth  has 
so  much  expression  that  you  are 
easily  brought  to  forget  how  sleepy 
and  worn  his  eyes  are  looking, 
and  begin  to  realise  that  yoU  are 
indeed  in  presence  of  no  other 
than  Ernest  Legouv6.   He  showed 
the  greatest  contempt  for  the  pre- 
sent literary  school  in    France ; 
even  Francois  Coppee  did   not 
please  him,  and  he  spoke  of  that 
poet's  last  production,  Severo  To- 
relli,  just  then  performing  at  the 
Od6on,  as  a  tedious  production, 
without  any  merit — a  judgment 
which  impressed  me  the  more  as 
this  old  man  is  an  entire  stranger 
to  anything  likejcUausie  de  metier. 
For  some  years  past  he  himself  had 
not  written  for  the  stage.     He 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  great 
merit  of  soue  of  his  works,  and 
did  not  display  any  false  humility 
in   attempting  to  disguise  this; 
but  still   he  recognised  frankly 
that  his  greatest  success  had  been 
due  to  Madame  Eistori,  for  whom 
he  had  written  his  M^Ue^  a  play 
acted  so  admirably  by  her  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  world.     In 
later  years  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  a  different  field,  and  this 
with  not  less  success.     It  was  by 
him  that  the  art  of  elocution  was 
introduced  into  Fraiice  as  a  real 
branch  of  education.     Till  then 
no  Frenchman  had  ever  thought 
of  the  necessity  of  learning  to 
read  aloud.     It  is  even  strongly 
marked    in    the    history  of  the 
country.      We  read   that  when 
Madame  E^camier,  the  charming 
friend  of  Madame  de  Stael — who, 
without  being  a  genius  or  even 
talented,  was  immortalised  by  her 
beauty  as  well  as  by  the  two 
heroic  acts  of  her  life :  first,  the 
offering  of  a  rose  to  Marie  Antoi- 
nette on  her  way  to  the  scaffold ; 
and  secondly,  by  braving  Napo- 
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Icon's  TBge  by  following  the  an- 
thoiesB  of  Corintie  into  her  exile 
— ^became  blind,  and  one  of  her 
most  devoted  friends  offered  to 
come  daily  and  read  to  her,  thoagh 
a  man  of  great  cultivation,  he  had 
to  go  and  take  lessons  in  reading, 
lest  she  should  have  suffered  by, 
rather  than  enjoyed,  his  atten- 
tions. But  no  sooner  had  Legouv6 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  this 
new  branch  of  instruction  than 
all  the  schools  adopted  it  at  once. 
He,  too,  like  his  father,  was  a 
great  champion  of  woman's  rights, 
and  exercised  a  great  influence 
not  only  in  his  own  fatherland, 
butin  different  countries  of  Europe. 
And  now  the  man  has  grown  old, 
and  lives  only  in  recollection  of 
the  past  and  a  sincere  disgust  of 
the  present.  '  La  rue  oil  vous  me 
trouvez  est  bien  6troite  et  bien 
sombre;  mais  je  ne  voudrais  pas 
changer  cette  demeure  pour  un 
palais,'  he  said,  while  warming 
his  transparent  fingers  at  the 
flames.  <  C'est  dans  cette  cham- 
bre  qu'a  toujours  travaille  mon 
p^re  j  il  est  mort  dans  cette  mai- 
son ;  j'y  suis  n^,  j'y  mourrai.' 
(The  street  in  which  you  find 
me  is  very  narrow  and  very  dark ; 
but  I  would  not  change  this  abode 
for  a  palace.  It  is  in  this  room 
that  my  father  always  worked. 
He  died  in  this  house;  I  was 
bom  here,  and  shall  die  here.) 
But  though  he  may  live  and  die 
there,  the  old  man  does  not  look 
as  if  he  were  any  longer  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house ;  the  young  giants, 
their  mother  and  sister,  seem  to 
have  monopolised  the  rights  of 
the  place.  The  old  residence  of 
those  two  eminent  scholars  is  no 
longer  silent;  peals  of  laughter 
find  their  way  even  into  this  quiet 
studio;  and  it  is  not  without  a 
little  painful  smile,  and  even  a 
little  shiver,  that  he  tells  you  to 
be  the  obedient  slave  of  those 
^g  people  who  live  with  him. 


One  of  them  is  a  painter,  the 
other  a  dramatist ;  not  one  df  them 
seems  inclined  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  the  grandfather.  They  all 
belong  to  a  different  school. 

I  found  a  very  different  family- 
life  at  the  house  of  Vicomte  Henri 
de  Bornier,  the  celebrated  poet  of 
La  Fille  de  Roland  and  Les  Noces 
cTAtilla — ^those  two  masterpieces 
among  what  litersury  France  has 
produced  within  the  last  years, 
and  which  have  also  achieved 
such  great  success  in  several  other 
countries,  especially  in  Holland, 
where  La  Fille  de  Roland  was 
translated  by  Professor  Alber- 
dingk  Thym,  well  known  for  his 
excellent  translation  of  Moli^re's 
works.  When  reading  De  Bomier's 
works  you  can  scarcely  believe  them 
to  be  the  children  of  this  age,  in 
which  the  stage  especially  reflects 
so  faithfully  the  features  of  the 
spirit  which  now  prevails  in  France, 
and  against  which  the  newly- 
elected  member  of  the  Academy, 
Pailleron,  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
test so  vehemently  when  writing 
those  immortal  lines  : 

*  Et  jc  rcviens  avec  excbs 
•    Vers  cette  epoque  delicate, 
Od  Targot  n'dtait  paa  fran^aifl, 
£t  Tart  n*ctait  pas  d^mocratel* 

Henri  de  Bornier  lives  at  the 
Biblioth^que  de  PArsenal,  not  far 
from  the  Place  de  la  BastUle.  He 
is  a  man  who  talks  very  little, 
and  in  whom  you  would  never 
recognise  the  eminent  talent  which 
characterises  his  works.  An  old 
quaint-looking  lady  was  sitting  at 
the  fireside,  wrapped  up  in  dainty 
white  laces,  which  happily  did 
not  prevent  you  from  admiring 
her  silvery  locks  and  exceedingly 
well-cut  features.  In  her  time 
she  must  have  been  a  beauty; 
still,  I  could  not  help  feeling  per- 
suaded that  she  was  even  fairer 
now,  as  she  sat  there,  with  her 
white  slim  hands  covered  with 
rings,  her  voice  speaking  in  its 
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low  caressing  tones  about  her 
friends  in  England  and  the  beau- 
ties of  that  country.  She  seemed 
altogether  a  living  picture  of  one 
of  those  quaint  old  marquises 
yrho,  even  among  the  horrors  of 
the  Regime  de  la  Terreur,  pre- 
served their  little  ways,  and  com- 
forted the  younger  victims  by 
tales  of  their  own  youth,  forget- 
ting, when  talking  on  in  that 
graceful  manner,  that  the  guillo- 
tine was  waiting  for  them  on  the 
morrow.  Alas  I  since  they  have 
gone  the  art  of  narrative  has  died 
out,  and  even  Ernest  Legouve 
will  not  restore  that  amiable 
talent,  for  it  is  one  that  is  not  to 
be  taught  in  schools.  The  frame- 
work of  this  charming  old  picture 
was  a  small  room — nearly  all  the 
coquettish  rooms  I  saw  in  Paris 
were  small — where  yet  room  had 
been  found  for  a  large  life-size 
picture  of  the  Vicomte's  only 
daughter,  a  charming  girl,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  she  will 
many  tho  nephew  of  ^larcchal 
Magnan.  She  looks  so  young 
still  that  it  seems  a  pity  not  to 
let  her  enjoy  that  happy  lifetime 
a  little  longer  in  which  cares  are 
as  unknown  as  the  aspect  of  some 
undiscovered  land.  The  nice 
little  drawing  room  of  her  parents 
will  be  the  darker  for  her  loss. 
Those  large  brown  eyes,  and  even 
the  smile  of  that  exceedingly 
handsome  face,  seem  to  illuminate 
the  demijour  that  reigns  there. 
Her  mother  is  charming,  too,  and 
has  all  the  amiability  which  lends 
such  an  attraction  to  well-bred 
people;  and  the  fairy  grand- 
mother, the  Yicomtesse  herself, 
and  her  daughter  represent  their 
three  generations  in  the  most  per- 
fect way. 

When  calling  upon  Louis  Ul- 
bach  (who  also  lives  in  the  same 
Biblioth^ue  de  TArsenal,  though 
having  a  country  seat,  where  in 
the  summer  he  spends  a  great 


deal  of  his  time),  I  was  not  so 
lucky ;  for  at  the  same  time  that 
he  received  me  he  also  received 
the  visit  of  one  of  his  nieces — a 
happy  mother,  with  her  baby  of  a 
few  months  old;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  my  love  for  children, 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  always  feel 
a  little  alarmed  in  their  presence, 
lest  there  should  come — and  that, 
.of  course,  at  the  very  moment 
that  you  intend  to  say  something 
clever — an  outburst  of  screams 
and  sobs,  which  would  cause  your 
phrase  to  be  dropped  half-way 
down  your  throat,  and  in  conse- 
quence would  make  you  feel  rather 
uncomfortable.  However,  though 
resolving  to  leave  the  presence  of 
the  little  angel  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  had  time  to  admire  once  more 
the  rare  gift  which  M.  Ulbach 
possesses  of  putting  eloquence  into 
the  least  things  he  says.  Never 
before,  or  in'  any  language,  have  I 
heard  such  a  choice  of  words.  The 
very  object  he  speaks  of  seems  to 
get  a  new  beauty  in  your  eye  by 
the  new  charm  of  his  manner 
in  describing  it.  As  for  his 
looks,  he  is  a  middle-aged  man, 
very  much  like  the  portraits  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  but  with  a  far 
kinder  expression  than  Joseph 
Delorme  can  ever  have  had.  He 
had  just  then  published  a  new 
work,  which  was  very  highly 
spoken  of.  Undoubtedly  he  Ib  a 
man  of  great  talents  and  merits, 
and  when  one  thinks  of  him  one 
cannot  help  feeling  grateful  to 
him  for  giving  a  word  of  encour- 
agement to  the  Queen  of  Hou- 
mania  as  soon  as  he  read  her 
manuscripts.  It  was  he  who  was 
the  cause  of  the  publication  of 
Carmen  Sylva'^  volume,  Les  Pen- 
sees  d'une  Reine^  wl^ch  was  sent 
into  the  world  with  a  preface  by 
his  hand. 

One  of  the  following  days  I 
visited  Madame  Adam,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Juliette  Lamber,  has 
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published  several  well-known 
books,  of  which  perhaps  Paienne 
has  made  the  greatest  sensation. 
She  edits  the  NmcveUe  Eevtie, 
which,  under  her  clever  manage- 
ment, has  within  a  few  years 
attained  such  success  as  has  sel- 
dom been  accorded  before  to  any 
other  review.  Knowing  this,  and 
having  heard  how  even  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  her  country  gather 
round  this  woman,  eager  to  con- 
sult her  upon  many  questions  in 
which  commonly  woman's  views 
are  never  listened  to,  I  had  been 
guilty  of  the  very  stupid  error  of 
always  representing  Madame  Adam 
to  my  mind  as  a  disagreeable  blue- 
stocking— a  person  without  any 
charm  but  those  serious  talents 
which  nobody  could  deny  her. 
Fancy  my  surprise  in  consequence 
when  I  saw  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating women  I  ever  met — every 
inch  a  lady,  elegantly  dressed,  and 
so  kind  that  you  would  entirely 
have  forgotten  being  in  presence 
of  the  most  remarkable  woman  of 
France,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
large  circle  of  visitors,  most  of 
whom  had  come  to  solicit  some 
favour  or  other;  for  though  Ma- 
dame Adam  receives  daily  at  her 
hdtel  in  the  Boulevard  PoiBsoniere, 
yet  every  day  brings  a  new  flock 
of  people,  who  come  to  ask  her  to 
help  them  with  her  influence. 
Men  who  are  anxious  to'  obtain  a 
position ;  poor  authors  seeking  a 
publisher,  feeling  sure  that  their 
work  has  only  to  be  brought  into 
daylight  to  make  it  immortal — a 
dream  but  too  well  known  to 
many  of  us :  all  these,  and  more, 
come  to  solicit  her  protection. 
Seeing  those  large  brown  eyes  so 
full  of  commiseration,  and  those 
lips  whose  expression  is  so  kind 
that  they  seem  to  be  shaped  to 
say  *yes'  to  all  those  poor  cham- 
pions in  the  struggle  of  life,  you 
feel  sure  that,  omnipotent  as  she 
may  be,  it  must  be  a  new  sufiering 


to  her  each  time  when  she  has  to 
cause  them  any  deception.  The 
house  is  very  lurge,  and  the  entire 
ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the 
bureauM  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue, 
Above  this  is  the  large  drawing- 
room,  in  which  Madame  Adam 
shows  herself  such  a  graceful 
hostess  to  those  who  call  on  her. 
Among  her  visitors  I  that  day 
met  two  English  ladies,  who  were  , 
received  by  her  like  old  and  inti- 
mate friends.  One  of  them  said 
she  was  a  lady-doctor.  Madame 
Adam  begged  them  to  tell  her 
what  they  would  most  like  to  see 
in  Paris,  where  they  seemed  to 
have  only  just  arrived,  as  she 
would  take  care  to  have  every- 
thing that  was  possible  shown  to 
them  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
little  amusement  that  the  answer 
was  heard  :  *  We  wish  first  of  all  to 
see  the  ez/ofito' (drains).  Madame 
Adam  remained  quite  serious,  and, 
having  summoned  a  footman,  gave 
him  a  card  to  take  to  ingenieur 
tel  ou  tel — I  forget  the  name — 
asking  him  to  be  ready  on  the 
morrow  to  conduct  two  English 
ladies  to  inspect  the  Parisian 
drainage.  I  only  mention  this  in 
order  to  show  how  this  remark- 
able woman  reigns  like  a  queen, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  as  oblig- 
ing as  can  be.  Though  already 
a  grandmother,  she  looks  very 
young,  and  has  not  only  an  in- 
teresting, but  also  a  most  amus- 
ing, way  of  talking.  She  was 
just  then  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
for  the  south;  but  wh^n  she 
spends  the  winter  at  Paris  there 
is  nothing  like  her  receptions, 
where  you  can  meet  all  the  cele- 
brities of  the  day — where  foreign 
princes  are  seen  likeyr^e^  et  comr 
pagnons  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
reptiblique  des  lettreSj  and  where 
Gambetta  once  was  a  most  wel- 
come visitor.  The  success  of 
Madame  Adam's  review,  with  so 
great  a  rival  as  the  Eemte  des 
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Deux  Mondes,  was  chiefly  dae  to 
the  great  care  she  took  in  choos- 
ing her  collahoratears  among  the 
best-known  and  ablest  men  of  the 
day.  Thns,  for  instance,  Henri 
de  Bomier  writes  in  it  about  the 
theatre,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
about  the  new  enterprises  he  has 
on  hand,  &q.  With  such  a  staff 
of  eminent  men,  the  Nouvelle 
Bevue  could  not  but  succeed  and 
do  credit  to  its  editress. 

Shortly  after  having  paid  this 
visit,  I  went  to  the  greatest  critic 
of  France,  Francisque  Sarcey,  the 
man  who  not  only  writes  articles 
full  of  humour  and  wit,  in  the 
Temps,  the  Dix-Tieuvi^me  Steele, 
and  other  papers,  but  who  is 
known  to  be  about  the  best  lec- 
turer of  his  time.  Beholding  the 
always  good-humoured  and  ever- 
amusing  man,  you  would  scarcely 
believe  that  no  pen  is  more 
dreaded  in  France  than  his,  that 
no  organ  of  the  press  has  greater 
power  than  his  voice,  and  that  a 
simple  remark  of  his  is  sufficient 
to  make  or  to  destroy  a  reputation. 
No  wonder  that  he  is  quite  sur- 
rounded by  all  the gloires  en  herbes, 
and  worshipped  even  by  those  who 
have  already  attained  the  heights 
of  fame,  for  one  sarcasm  of  this 
amiable  despot  is  as  much  feared 
as  a  hailstorm  upon  silver  wings. 
A  true  en/ant  de  Rabelaia,  he  is 
ever  witty,  and  not  rarely  over- 
steps the  borders  of  the  strictly 
permissible;  but  this  is  easily 
forgiven  for  the  amusing  way  in 
which  he  does  so.  When  I  came 
to  Paris,  he  asked  me  to  call  about 
twelve,  and  have  breakfast  with 
him,  it  being  his  custom  to  receive 
his  visitors  daily  at  that  hour. 
As  soon  as  I  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  dining-room,  I 
understood  his  kind  motive  in 
doing  so ;  for  I  found  Francisque 
Sarcey  surrounded,  like  a  pasha 
in  his  harem,  by  more  than  a 
half-dozen  young  actresses,  who 


had  still  their  way  to  make  through 
all  the  thorny  stage-paths,  and 
whose  appearance  showed  but 
too  well  how  glad  and  thankful 
they  must  have  felt  for  the  excel- 
lent meal  which  was  offered  to 
them.  I  cannot  say  that  the  con- 
versation of  this  strange  company 
was  very  edifying ;  but  it  was  fuU 
of  sparkling  wit,  and  so  amusing 
that  I  forgot  to  be  shocked,  and 
could  not  help  joining  in  their 
laughter.  Perhaps  the  most  amus- 
ing feature  of  the  thing  was  to 
witness  the  jealousy  with  which 
these  poor  creatures  spoke  of  the 
stars  of  the  day.  It  was  ever  and 
again  a  repetition  of  that  old, 
old  fttory,  which  Ouida  has  so 
well  related  in  the  preface  of 
Friendship — always  the  same, 
*Why  do  you  shine  T  at  the 
bottom  of  all  those  bitter  sarcasms. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  of  course,  got 
her  share,  notwithstanding  the 
warm  way  in  which  Francisque 
Sarcey  took  her  part,  which  made 
one  of  the  little  fairies  exclaim, 
'  0,  nous  Savons  bien  que  vous  ne 
voudrez  jamais  entendre  du  mal 
d*elle  1'  To  which  he  answered 
most  cordially,  *  Non,  certaine- 
ment :  j'adore  Sarah ;  c'est  une 
artiste  hors  ligne.'  I  need  scarcely 
add  the  shower  of  exclamations 
which  envy  thereupon  caused  to 
pour  from  all  those  rosy  lips.  But 
others,  too,  got  their  turn ;  and  I 
shall  long  remember  the  funny  and 
naughty  gossip  I  heard  around 
that  breakfast-table  on  that  rainy 
morning,  and  the  amused  look  of 
Francisque  Sarcey,  whose  little 
smile  revealed  but  too  well  how 
he  fathomed  the  motives  hidden 
under  those  words,  to  which  he 
seemed  to  listen  in  such  a  kind 
parental  way.  He  is  now  in 
Holland,  giving  a  few  lectures 
about  recently-published  works; 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  England, 
too,  would  invite  him  to  give  Lon- 
doners the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
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his  admirable  talent,  which  coq- 
sists  not  merely  in  criticieing  very 
cleverly,  or  in  improving  his  own 
ideas,  which,  of  course,  any  good 
lecturer  will  be  able  to  do,  but  in 
the  rare  gift  of  amusing  his  audi- 
ence from  beginning  to  end  :  the 
gift  of  unwrinkling  the  most  care- 
worn brow,  and  of  sending  people 
home  gayer  and  more  good- 
humoured  than  they  came.  He 
is,  in  fact,  like  one  of  those  good 
pulcineUe  of  old,  who,  by  their 
laughter  and  their  mirth,  banished 
for  a  while  all  thought  of  care  or 
grief,  and  made  people  feel — were* 
it  only  for  some  hours — the 
happier,  and  therefore  the  better. 
After  Francisque  SarceJ,  I 
visited  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils, 
having  first  paused  a  moment  at 
the  Place  Malesherbes,  where 
stands  the  newly-erected  statue  of 
the  elder  Dumas,  close  by  to  the 
dwelling  of  his  son,  who  resideis 
in  the  Avenue  de  Villiers.  See- 
ing it,  one's  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  genial  maker  of  the  statue, 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  sad 
at  the  idea  of  Gustave  Dor6  dying 
in  the  full  strength  of  his  mant- 
hood,  before  having  been  able  to 
show  to  the  world  what  work  his 
chisel  could  produce.  I  had  never 
looked  on  Dumas  ph-e^  so  could 
not  judge  of  the  likeness ;  but  I 
had  seen  many  of  his  portraits, 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  head 
seemed  rather  small  here.  Still, 
the  rest  of  the  statue  appeared  to 
me  to  be  good,  and  worthy  of  the 
deceased  master.  While  pausing 
there,  I  also  looked  at  the  fairy 
temple,  where  lives  that  greatest 
goddess  of  her  age,  the  woman 
who  has  not  said  in  vain,  *Je 
veux  abreuver  mes  Ifevres  k  la 
coupe  de  toutes  les  glpires,  et  puis 
mourir*  (I  will  drink  from  the 
cup  of  all  glories,  and  then  die)  ; 
but  who  •  ?ia8  tasted  the  nectar  of 
every  glory,  and  recklessly  played 
with  all  the  golden  cups  in  which 


it  was  brought  to  her,  and  who  is 
still  the  spoiled,  but  dearly  loved, 
child  of  that  public  which  she  has 
so  often  seemed  to  despise.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  lives  at  the  comer  of 
the  Avenue  de  Villiers  and  the 
Eue  Fortuny.  Her  house  is  a 
charming  dwelling,  partly  covered ' 
with  ivy  and  other  creeping 
plants — a  kind  of  country  seat 
It  is  there  that  she  has  her  sculp- 
ture atelier,  her  painting  studio — 
in  one  word,  everything  to  which 
her  artistic  nature  clings.  They 
say  she  is  quite  indifferent  to 
praise ;  still,  1  am  sure  she  would 
have  been  flattered  could  she  have 
heard  what  Alphonse  Daudet  said 
about  her :  *  C'est  au  fond  la  seule 
vraie  artiste  q  ue  nous  avons.  Cette 
femme  est  etonnante.  Dhs  qu'elle 
joue  ce  n'est  plus  elle,  n'est  plus 
Sarah ;  c'est  la  personne  elle-meme 
qu'on  voit  devant  soi,  qui  souffre, 
qui  batte,  qui  pleure,  qui  Sgit.  S'il 
lui  faillait  mourir  sur  i'heure  pour 
rendre  son  art  plus  grand— eh  bien ! 
elle  n'h^siterait  pas,  elle  mourait.' 
(She  is,  after  all,  the  only  true 
artist  we  have.  This  woman  is 
marvellous.  From  the  moment  she 
acts,  it  is  no  longer  she,  it  is  no 
longer  Sarah;  it  is  the  personages 
themselves  whom  one  sees  before 
one,  suffering,  struggling,  weep- 
ing, speaking,  acting.  .  If  she 
needed  to  die  at  this  instant  to 
make  her  art  yet  greater — well, 
she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
she  would  die.) 

Alexandre  Dumas  ^Za  is  a  most 
charming  man,  full  of  courtesy, 
and  yet  as  simple  as  can  be. 
Talking  to  this  man  of  the  world 
par  excellence,  you  would  never 
guess  that  you  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  author  who 
wrote  La  Dame  aux  CaTneliaSy 
and  who  is  as  well  known  abroad 
as  in  his  own  country.  He  has  a 
splendid  head,  full  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  possesses  an  agree- 
able way  of  talking,  though  he 
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seems  to  avoid  speaking  about  his 
own  books — ^a  feeling  one  can  well 
understand  in  any  author,  hut 
which  18  a  great  loss  to  his  visitors. 
He  Was  just  then  very  busy  with 
two  of  his  works,  which  were  to 
be  adapted  for  the  stage — one  of 
those  literary  attempts  that  almost 
invariably  prove  a  failure,  as  we 
witnessed  once  more  a  little  while 
ago  with  that  master-work  of 
Daudet*s,  Les  Rois  en  Exile. 
Still,  people  will  never  learn  by 
the  experiences  of  the  past,  and 
even  the  cleverest  authors  try 
once  more  to  cross  the  rapids 
where  their  best  masters  were 
drowned.  Thus,  Richard  Lesclide, 
the  gifted  novelist,  who  has  jast 
published  the  much  -  talked  -  of 
novel.  La  Femme  Impossible^  is 
dramatising  the  plays  of  Edgar 
Allan  Foe,  a  work  as  difficult  as 
it  will  probably  prove  fruitless. 
But  to  return  to  Dumas  ^&.  I 
found  him  living  in  a  room  sur- 
rounded by  marble  statuettes. 
One  of  these,  a  large  and  splendid 
one,  was  standing  before  a  look- 
ing-glass, its  face  turned  towards 
it,  its  arAi  uplifted,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  walking  through  it  The 
effect  was  very  weird.     The  great 


novelist  spoke  of  a  thousand 
things — amongst  others,  with  great 
admiration  of  Sarah  Bernhardt; 
but  his  highest  praise  was  for 
Madame  Adam,  of  whom  he  said  : 
'Je  I'admire  pour  son  talent,  je 
Taime  pour  sa  beauts,  mais  je 
Padore  pour  sa  bont^'  (I  admire 
her  for  her  talent,  I  love  her  for 
her  beauty,  but  I  adore  her  for 
her  goodness).  And  whatever 
may  have  been  the  aims,  and 
dreams,  and  hopes  of  a  life,  wh^en 
a  woman  has  lived  to  deserve  the 
homage  of  such  words  as  these, 
she  may  say  that,  having  tasted 
of  the  best  three  ambrosias  of 
earth,  she  has  nothing  left  to  crave 
for  but  eternity. 

I  could  gossip  on  yet  longer 
about  the  charming  men  and 
women  whom  I  saw  in  literary 
Paris;  bat  space  warns  me  that 
I  must  stop.  I  will  only  add  that 
the  French  character,  so  much 
less  reserved  than  the  English, 
makes  it  possible,  even  in  the 
space  of  a  brief  visit,  to  carry 
away  a  more  definite  impression 
of  these  people  than  would  be  the 
case  in  London,  even  were  not  the 
doors  of  British  celebrities  often 
so  jealously  closed  to  strangers. 

L.  8. 
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In  garret  pocr,  four  stories  higli, 

With  scarce  a  coin  and  ne'er  a  care, 

Happy  as  any  king  live  I, 
Lord  of  a  castle  in  the  air. 

My  throne  secure — this  old  armchair. 

Wherein  no  rival  need  I  fear ; 
My  power  undoubted,  none  may  dare 

Eebel  against  my  edicts  here. 

My  books,  on  shelves  of  simple  pine — 
"  Slaves  of  the  lamp  " — stand  in  a  row ; 

With  them  I  weave  my  charm  divine. 
Potent  as  wand  of  Prospero. 

By  them  I  raise  a  glorious  throng 

Of  noble  minds,  my  Court  to  be : 
Historians,  wits,  and  lords  of  soog, 

Masters  of  tale  and  minstrelsy. 

Sweet  Shakespeare  shows  me  knights  and  kings, 
Love's  hope  and  fear,  the  warrior's  rage, 

The  witches'  caldron,  fairy  rings, 
Dear  dainty  dame,  or  witty  page. 

Dan  Chaucer  with  me  gaily  rides 

Midst  pilgrims  to  the  Kentish*  shrine ; 

Butler  prim  Puritans  derides, 

Or  Milton  chants  his  song  divine. 

Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Scott,  or  Bums, 
With  play  or  song  the  time  beguiles. 

All  ready,  as  my  fancy  turns. 

To  move  to  tears  or  charm  to  smiles. 

E'en  in  the  streets  the  fancied  shade 
Of  some  past  great  one  fills  mine  eye  : 

Here  Burke  harangued,  here  Grarrick  played. 
And  here  came  Chatterton  to  die ; 

Here  Reynolds  painted,  Johnson  wrote ; 

Here  gentle  Goldsmith  wanted  bread ; 
And  here,  arrayed  in  velvet  coat. 

Held  noisy  feast  o'er  Blackstone*s  head.* 

Thus,  my  heart  flushed  with  memories  rare. 

Hungry  but  happy,  oft  I  roam ; 
Though  poor,  I  am  a  millionaire. 

With  dear  old  London  for  my  home  1         w.  e.  j. 

*  Goldunith,  having  made  500Z.  by  his  comedy,  The  Good-natured  Man  (the  first 
night  of  which  he  attended  in  a  coat  of  Tyrlan  bloom,  satin  grain,  and  garter-olae  silk 
breeche8)M)archa8ed  the  second  floor  of  No.  2  Brick  Court,  Temple^  consisting  of  three 
rooms.  Having  famished  his  chambers  with  sofas,  card-tables,  mirrors,  and  Wilton 
carpets,  he  invited  his  friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  romping  and  revelling  were  a  great 
mnojance  to  Blackstone^  then  engaged  in  the  chamber  below  on  his  Commentarie$, 
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INTEODUCTORY. 

*  I  do  remember  an  apothecary', 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells.'  * 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

I  HAVE  lived  in  the  village  of 
Hampton,  as  child,  boy,  and  man, 
for  nearly  seventy  years.  If  you 
were  to  start  from  Exeter,  and 
travel  northward  a  matter  of,  say, 
^ fifty  miles,  and  were  then  to  look 
!  around,  you  would  see  a  circle  of 
pleasant  hills ;  afar  the  spires  and 
the  smoke  of  a  city ;  and  at  hand 
a  large  well-to-do  village.  That 
village  is  Hampton,  my  native 
place.  Supposing  the  month  July, 
and  the  time  ten  o^lock  of  a 
sunshiny  morning,  you  might  also 
see  a  shabby-genteel  old  fellow, 
with  white  hair,  a  stoop,  good 
strong  shoulders,  five  foot  eight 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
him,  leaning  on  a  sixpenny  oak 
stick,  and  altogether  giving  you 
the  impression  of  a  man  eking 
out  a  not  uncomfortable  existence 
on  something  like  a  pound  a  week. 
You  might  be  interested  enough 
to  ask  some  passer-by  who  the  old 
gentleman  might  be,  shuffling 
along  for  his  morning  air  and 
sun/i^ine.  The  answer  would  be, 
'  Dr.  Book.'  The  shabby-genteel 
old  fellow  would  be  myselE 

I  kept  a  small  chemist's  shop 
in  Hampton  for  many  years,  and 
the  inhabitants  called  me  '  doctor.' 
Doctor  is  that  doctor  does,  and  I 
have  cured  half  the  village,  first  and 
last  j  but  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I 
never  wrote  M.R.C.S.  or  F.C.P.  or 
any  such  rubbish  after  my  plain 
John  Book,  matters  which,  at  the 
vol.  xlv.  no.  oolxvui.  ^ 


end  of  a  man's  lawful  name,  always 
put  m6  in  mind  of  an  old  lady's 
pattens,  which  keep  her  precious 
feet  from  touching  the  common 
ground.  Ah,  dear  friends,  it  might 
surprise  you  were  I  to  tell  all  that 
has  happened  in  Hampton  during  ' 
my  time,  our  population,  you  ob- 
serve, being  a  matter  of  two  thou- 
sand, more  or  less.  There  has 
been  a  deal  of  wickedness — many 
an  aching  heart,  many  a  scaldiog 
tear,  many  a  cruel  deed — few  and 
simple  folk  though  we  seem. 
But  why  should  I  recall  anything 
of  the  sort,  when  all  my  present 
concern  is  to  describe  the  way  the 
story  here  following  came  to  be 
written  ?  Our  Squire's  daughter, 
as  pleasant  spoken  a  young  lady 
as  you  could  meet,  writes  novels, 
so  I  am  told ;  and  oue  day,  know- 
ing her  well,  I  ventured  to  say  to 
her, 

*  You  don't  spend  much  of  the 
year  in  Hampton,  miss.' 

'  No ;  Hampton  is  dull,  doctor. 
Besides' — this  she  said  with  a 
laugh  and  a  bit  of  a  blush — '  you 
see,  I  like  to  see  life.  There  is 
life  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Madrid, 
but  not  in  Hampton.' 

'Norisaid. 

<  Not  a  bit,'  she  replied.  'All 
is  quiet  and  regular  here,  and 
people  sleep  and  wake  as  quietly 
as  a  butterfly  opening  and  closing 
its  wmgs  as  it  basks  in  the  sun- 
shine.' 

Now  well  I  knew  what  the 
young  lady  meant  by  'life,'  and 
why  she  wanted  to  see  '  life.' 

*  See  here,  miss,'  said  T,  point- 
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ing  across    to    the   clmichyard ; 

*  tJ^ere  is  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
acres  of  green  grass  there,  thin  as 
a  carpet.  If  you  could  just  roll 
that  green  coverlet  aside,  and  read 
the  hearts  that  are  going  hack  to 
dust  there  so  quietly,  you  would 
fold  enough  life,  as  you  call  it,  to 
keep  a  Mr.  Shakespeare  husy  for 
a  score  of  years.' 

'  Ah,  doctor,'  she  said  pleasant- 
ly, '  hut  you  and  I  don't  mean  the 
same  thing  when  we  talk  ahout 
life.' 

'  Perhaps  not,  miss,'  said  I. 

For  all  that,  when  I  told  her 
/  had  written  a  sort  of  novel  out 
of  my  own  ohservation,  how 
pleased  she  was,  and  how  kind  ! 
reading  it,  striking  out  one  word, 
writing  in  another,  sometimes 
making  a  sentence  or  two  out  of 
her  own  head.  How  gay  my  dull 
old  parlour  looked,  with  that 
young  lady  sitting  at  the  tahle, 
quill  in  hand,  touching  her  lip 
with  the  feather,  while  she  thought 
things  over  ! 

*NoWy  that's  pretty!'  she  ex- 
claimed one  morning,  as  she  h&d 
put  in  a  line  of  her  own.  '  Is  it 
not  pretty,  doctor  f 

'  Well,  miss,'  I  answered,  *  there's 
something  pretty  about  —  some- 
where.' 

And  so  the  novel  was  made 
ready  for  print.  Fancy  old  Doc- 
tor Book  in  print — old  Doctor 
Book,  with  corrections  and  addi- 
tions by  a  beautiful  young  lady 
who  talks  French  and  Italian,  and 
was  not  bom  for  years  after  he 
had  marked  his  first  gray  hair ! 
And  when  we  talked  of  a  name 
for  the  story,  she  said, 

*  Poor  Vanity  Hardware  !  Call 
it  Her  Dreadful  Secret  P 

'  Heart  alive,  miss !'  I  exclaimed, 

*  if  you  give  a  story  such  a  name 
as  that,  nobody  will  buy  it  I  The 
ladies  would  be  frightened  out  of 
their  senses  1' 

Thatyoung  miss  did  laugh atme. 


'  Dear  doctor,'  said  she,  '  ladies 
think  nothing  of  any  books  that 
do  not  frighten  them  out  of  their 
senses.' 

<  That's  the  time  of  day,  is  itf 
said  I. 

'Shipwrecks/  she  went  on — 
*  wills  forged — people  poisoned — 
husbands  with  two  wives — im- 
possible people  fjEdling  in  love  with 
each  others— precipices — duels — 
and—' 

*  O  !'  says  I,  with  a  whistle ; 
Hhen,  miss,  perhaps  you  were 
right.  We  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing  when  we  talk  about  life.' 

'  But  Vanity  went  through  real 
trials — terrible !' 

'Not  a  doubt  of  it,  miss,'  I 
replied.  *  Still,  that  name — Her 
Dreadful  Secret — doesn't  suit  my 
taste,  somehow.' 

She  put  the  feather  to  her  lip 
again. 

'  I  have  it  1'  she  cried  out.  '  Call 
the  story  Tumhledown  Farm  P 

'  Capital,  miss,'  I  said, '  capital ! 
Tumhledown  Farm  P 

So  that  matter  was  settled ;  and 
here  is  the  whole  story,  from  first  to 
last,  by  Doctor  Book,  revised  and 
corrected  by  Miss  Millicent  Her- 
vey.  Whatever  in  the  writing  is 
plain,  straightforward,  unadorned, 
useful  for  Uie  purpose,  just  like  a 
gray  homespun  sock  that  keeps  a 
man's  leg  warm,  by  Doctor  Book ; 
whatever  is  dainty,  pretty,  catch- 
ing, elegant,  like  a  silk  stocking 
on  a  pretty  foot,  by  Miss  Millicent 
Hervey.  If  there's  any  vulgarity, 
you  observe,  that's  me ;  and  any- 
thing like  a  quotation  from  the 
poetry  books,  is  her.  All  the 
fireside  language  and  wayside  lan- 
guage by  Doctor  Book  ;  the  dic- 
tionary department  under  the  sole 
management  of  Miss  Millicent 
Hervey.  But  while  I  ramble  on 
like  tlus  the  story  waits.  . 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  WB  CRY  TO'  OUR  NOVfiL, 
*  OPEN,  SESAME  !' 

*  I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise, 
One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unrolled, 
A  queen,  with  swarthy  looks  and  bold 
black  eye«, 
Brow  bound  with  burning  gold. 
She,  flashing  backabaugbty  smile,  began : 
^^I  governed  men  by  change,  and  so  I 
swayed 
All  moods.  .  .  . 

The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood 
According  to  my  humour  ebb  and  flow.*'  ^ 
A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

Nkstlinq  half-way  down  the 
slope  of  one  of  our  low  hills 
stands  a  small  farmhouse,  which 
in  my  memory  lay  vacant  for 
many  years.  The  situation  was 
bleak  or  pleasant  according  to  the 
weather  and  season.  Cold  and 
dreary  it  must  have  been  in  a 
driving  winter  storm,  unless  in- 
deed a  man  liked  to  look  out  of 
his  window  and  watch  the  snow 
whirling  round  the  hills,  or  found 
his  pleasure  at  his  fireside,  where 
the  night  wind,  whistling  under 
the  door  or  rattling  at  the  case- 
ment, made  the  fagot  on  the 
hearth  ruddier  and  hotter  by  con- 
trast. Spring-time,  however,  was 
not  long  in  paying  back  winter's 
debt  of  dreariness.  Thereabout 
the  earliest  primrose  blew,  and 
the  sunshine  had  more  light  in  it 
and  the  air  a  sweeter  smell  around 
that  spot  than  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Let  a  bright  day 
come  in  February,  when  there 
was  plenty  of  water  about,  drip- 
ping from  the  hedges  or  gurgling 
at  the  roadside,  and  for  acres  on 
every  side  you  might  have  thought 
the  world  was  clad  in  green  and 
decked  in  diamonds.  Even  now 
I  crawl  up  there  sometimes,  and 
taste  the  breath  of  spring,  which 
runs  into  my  old  blood  like  wine, 
and  I  feel  something  of  the  young 
man  tingling  in  my  crazy  limbs. 
Then  in  summer — in  autumn — 
what  a  spot  it  was  !  Shady  trees, 
green   or   golden    fields   sloping 


downwards  to  the  river  two  miles 
away,  or  sloping  up  again,  green 
and  gold  as  before,  to  the  hill- 
tops OQ  the  farther  side,  from 
which  cool  winds  blew  straight 
across  to  you  without  dipping 
into  the  hazy  valley  that  dozed 
in  the  hot  sunshine  below.  It 
was  one  hard  season  against  three 
genial.  And  I  often  wondered 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
house  lay  empty  so  long  that  it 
began  to  fall  into  decay.  But 
decay  was  the  word.  Sometimes 
a  roving  boy,  seeing  nobody  about, 
would  shy  a  stone  and  smash  a 
window ;  or  half  a  dozen  would 
play  Aunt  Sally  with  the  red 
chimney-pot,  or  rush  and  scuffle 
about  in  the  little  garden.  And 
in  the  growing  weather  the  weeds 
came  up  around  the  door,  and  the 
moss  would  quietly  steal  into  cre- 
vices of  walls  and  roof.  And  yi 
the  winter  rain  would  beat  through 
the  windows  aforesaid,  or  the  snow 
would  melt  on  the  roof  and  drip 
through,  carrying  the  ceiling  down 
and  leaving  the  skeleton  of  the 
hotse  with  no  flesh  on  its  bones. 
So  garden  and  house,  windows 
and  ceilings,  were  all  going  to  the 
bad  together,  and  at  last  we  called 
the  place  Tumbledown  Farm;  and 
we  used  to  say  that  even  the  rats 
knew  better  than  to  live  in  Tum- 
bledown Farm. 

One  day,  however,  my  boy,  who 
was  up  to  his  eyes  in  gossip,  came 
rushing  in,  basket  in  hand,  and 
called  out,  *  The  farm's  taken  I' 

*  Tumbledown  Farm?'  I  said. 
'  Never !' 

'  Pve  seen  the  people,'  cries  he ; 
'  an  old  fellow  in  a  nightcap  and 
spectacles — hooray  !  and  a  young 
lady  in —    0  my  f 

*  No  more  than  two  in  family, 
Bobr  I  asked. 

*  Only  two,'  he  replied.  *  And 
to  see  him/  Hooray!  And  to 
see  Iter  I     0  my !' 

'  Heard  the  name.  Bob  V       • 
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*  Hardware.' 

*  And  have  you  heard  anything 
else,  Bob  V 

*  Nothing  else,  sir.' 

'  Bob/  said  I,  '  what  business 
is  this  of  yours  1  Attend  to  your 
duties  and  deliver  your  medicines. 
Can  I  ever  teach  you  to  think 
about  your  work,  and  leave  other 
people  alone  1  Bob/  I  said, '  you 
will  never  rise.  But  if  your  pro- 
fession was  anything  sinful,  you 
would  take  to  it,  and  work  your 
way  up.' 

(For,  you  see,  the  boy  was  an 
orphan ;  so  I  used  to  talk  to  him 
like  a  father,  and  hear  him  his 
catechism  on  Sunday  afternoon 
beside.) 

Mysterious  tenants  these  new- 
comers turned  out.  As  for  the 
old  man,  he  scarcely  ever  went 
outside  his  little  garden,  and  all 
we  knew  about  him  amounted  to 
tflis :  he  was  tall,  decrepit,  with 
a  long  white  beard  and  heavy 
spectacles,  and  seemed  in  wretched 
health.  But  his  daughter  came 
into  the  village  almost  every  day, 
and  soon  became  a  well-known 
character. 

She  was  a  striking  young  wo- 
man. From  what  I  aftervvards 
learned,  her  age  can  hardly  have 
been  more  than  twenty-two,  but 
she  looked  six  years  older.  Her 
figure  was  that  of  one  in  the  ful-. 
ness  of  womanhood,  her  bust  the 
most  shapely  I  ever  saw,  and  her 
neck  and  head  wonderfully  grace- 
ful. She  was  mindful  of  the 
beauty  of  her  figure,  and  wore  her 
shawl  cleverly  so  as  to  set  herself 
off;  and  she  knew  that  she  had 
a  pretty  pair  of  feet,  and  let  other 
people  know  it  too.  Her  step 
was  quick,  and  her  carriage  lively 
and  alert.  She  had  the  whitest 
skin  possible,  a  handsome  face 
boldly  cut,  and  two  dark  eyes 
easier  noticed  than  forgotten.  No 
doubt  you  will  say  this  catalogue 
"ojild  set  up  half  a  dozen  women 


in  the  beauty  business,  and  if  I 
were  painting  a  heroine  I  might 
be  satisfied  with  something  less ; 
but  I  soberly  assure  you  that 
time  after  time,  when  she  went 
by  my  shop-window,  1  have  said 
to  myself,  *  I  have  seeji  a  hand- 
some duchess,  and  a  score  of  hand- 
some dairy- maids;  but,  duchess 
or  dairy-maid,  your  like  I  never 
saw.  And  how  is  it,  miss  or 
ma'am,'  I  would  think,  *  that,  liv- 
inf(  in  that  shabby  home,  you  can 
afford  to  wear  boots  as  spruce  and 
new  as  if  those  feet  of  yours  were 
shoemaker's  patterns  set  out  in  a 
shop- window  f 

Remember,  I  admired  this  young 
woman's  appevftncOi  &nd  that  was 
alL  Something  in  her  manner 
gave  me  a  turn  against  her.  There 
was  wickedness  in  her  eyes — I 
express  myself  awkwardly,  but  my 
way  of  putting  it  is  this :  her  eyes 
seemed  such  that,  when  you  look- 
ed into  them,  your  own  were  fas- 
tened for  a  moment,  and  in  with- 
drawing your  glance  you  seemed 
to  draw  the  wicked  eyes  after  you. 
Not  that  she  tried  any  arts  on 
me,  graybeard  as  I  was;  but  I 
could  see  how  she  laid  herself  out 
to  fascinate  others,  and  succeeded. 
Upon  consideration,  I  put  her 
down  for  an  actress;  evidently 
she  had  been  at  some  work  that 
had  made  her  easy  and  familiar, 
and  had  rubbed  the  blushes  off 
her  cheeks.  Perhaps  she  never 
crossed  the  line  that  divided  pro- 
priety from  impropriety,  but  she 
was  pretty  well  used  to  sbating 
close  to  the  thin  ice,  if  I  may  so 


Our  rector,  who  made  a  point 
of  calling  on  every  new  parish- 
ioner, poor  or  rich,  very  soon  found 
his  way  to  Tumbledown  Farm. 
Eector,  a  gentleman  bom,  never 
asked  impertinent  questions,  but 
had  such  a  knack  of  extracting 
information  that,  without  any  ap- 
pearance  of  curiosity,  he  would 
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find  out  all  abont  a  man — from 
his  own  lips,  too.  In  this  case, 
however,  he  came  home  as  wise 
as  he  went,  and  no  wiser.  It  had 
slipped  out — through  the  post- 
master, I  believe — that  the  new- 
comers' name  was  Hardware;  and 
when,  by  way  of  commencing  a 
conversation  about  them,  I  asked 
the  Rector  one  morning  who  they 
were,  all  he  could  tell  me  was  the 
name,  which  t  knew  already.  I 
said  all ;  but  he  had  one  bit  of 
news. 

*  The  young  woman  is  his  daugh- 
ter, I  suppose  ?'  I  said. 

*  She  is ;  he  calls  her  Tanity,' 
replied  the  Rector. 

'What?' cried  I. 

*  Vanity.' 

'  Strangest  name  for  a  Christian 
I  ever  heard,'  I  remarked.  *  Miss 
Vanity  Hardware — sounds  odd 
enough.  Well,  Vanity  is  that 
Vanity  does.' 

Somehow  I  am  fond  of  that 
phrase,  and  often  use  it. 

The  Rector  looked  a  little  sharp 
at  me  ;  he  always  frowned  at  the 
smallest  beginnings  of  what  in  his 
sermons  he  used  to  call  evil  speak- 
ing, and  I  instantly  saw  I  must 
hold  my  tongue.  But  that  name 
'Vanity  Hardware'  kept  ringing 
in  my  ears,  and  made  me  more 
curious  than  ever  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  young  woman  who 
bore  it.  '  Bide  your  time,  John 
Book,'  said  I  to  myself.  *  Every- 
thing will  come  to  light  if  you 
wait  long  enough.'  And  I  was 
right. 

Once  or  twice  Mr.  Hardware 
was.  seen  in  the  vUlage.  He  was 
very  infirm,  and  used  to  drive 
down  in  Jupp's  fly,  which  was  as 
much  an  institution  in  our  village 
as  the  parish  church,  both  struc- 
tures being  about  the  same  age. 
Hardware  waR  tall,  and  looked 
venerable.  He  wore  a  brown  cap 
with  lappets  over  the  ears,  and  a 
long  blue  cloak  with  a  cape,  fas- 


tened at  the  neck  by  a  little  brass 
chain  and  catch — the  oddest  I 
ever  saw.  His  hair  you  could 
scarcely  see,  but  his  beard  was 
long  and  white  ;  and  his  shoes 
were  large,  with  knobs  on  the 
toes,  which  caught  my  eye  as  from 
my  window  I  watched  him  lum- 
bering out  of  the  carriage. 

'  Bunions,'  said  I. 

He  could  hardly  rise  from  his 
seat,  falling  back  twice,  and  helped 
out  at  last  by  his  daughter  and 
the  flyman. 

*  Lumbago,'  said  I  again. 
Then    he   was    seized   with  a 

coughing  lit  that  nearly  shook 
him  to  pieces. 

*  Asthma,'  cried  I  the  third 
time.  *  I  ishould  say  your  physic, 
inside  and  out,  would  cost  you 
five  shillings  a  week — supposing 
you  were  good  for  that  much 
money.' 

Almost  immediately  after,  the 
father  and  daughter  crossed  over 
the  street  and  entered  my  shop, 
he  supporting  himself  on  her  arm, 
and  leaning  heavily  on  his  stick 
besides.  He  fell  into  a  chair  with 
a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  Miss 
Vanity  came  to  the  counter  and 
made  one  or  two  purchases,  the 
old  man  wheezing  and  mumbling 
to  himself  all  the  time.  I  won- 
dered if  his  mind  was  all  light ; 
as  to  his  body,  that  was  the  most 
striking  image  of  decrepitude  I 
ever  beheld. 

•Their  strength  is  but  labour 
and  sorrow,'  thinks  I.  *  May  the 
Lord  take  me  before  my  joints  are 
stifiFl' 

In  my  little  garden  there  was 
a  blossomy  sweet- smelling  rose, 
which  grew  close  beside  a  gnarled 
withered  elder-bush.  Do  you 
know.  Miss  Vanity,  dressy  and* 
handsome  and  young,  standing 
beside  this  grumbling  Antiquity, 
made  me  think  of  the  rose  and 
the  elder  1 

Now  begins  the  story  proper. 
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Jufit  as  I  was  thinking  of  the  rose 
and  the  elder,  a  young  fellow, 
whom  I  dearly  loved,  named 
Willie  Snow,  stepped  into  my 
shop.  He  wanted  sixpennyworth 
of  spirits  of  wine,  in  haste ;  so, 
with  one  of  his  easy  pleasant 
nods,  he  asked  Mibs  Vanity  to 
allow  him  to  be  served  before 
her,  upon  which  she  drew  aside. 
While  I  was  measuring  out  the 
spirit,  they  thought  old  gray-hair 
saw  nothing ;  but '  Olio,  my  lass, 
or  my  lady!*  thinks  I;  for  I 
marked  her  watching  him  while 
he  stood  leaning  carelessly  against 
the  counter,  as  taking  a  young 
fellow  as  one  would  meet  in  a 
day's  walk.  There  came  over  her 
face  that  look  I  spoke  of  before, 
as  if  she  would  snare  him,  or  try 
to  snare  him,  when  she  got  a 
chance.  She  got  the  chance  soon ; 
for  as  Willie  put  the  phial  in  his 
pocket,  he  turned  to  thank  her. 
She  smiled,  showing  a  set  of  fine 
white  teeth,  and,  having  fixed  her 
dark  eyes  upon  hikn  just  for  an 
instant,  withdrew  her  gaze  in 
affected  confusion.  How  those 
tell-tale  eyes  sank  down  beneath 
their  long  dark  lashes  with  an  air 
of  tender  modesty  that  might  melt 
any  man's  heart  I 

*  Well  done,  Afiss  Vanity !' 
thinks  I.  *  Next  to  being  bash- 
ful, the  prettiest  thing  in  a  pretty 
woman  is  to  seem  so.* 

But  Willie,  being  not  half  my 
age,  could  not  be  expected  to  take 
the  thing  in  this  cool  way.  A 
light  flashed  in  his  soft  gray  eyes, 
surprise  and  pleasure  mixing  their 
rays,  and  the  colour  deepened  on 
his  check.     He  hesitated. 

*  Good — good — morning,'  said 
he,  with  stammering  lips.  *  Thank 
you!* 

Vanity  raised  her  downcast 
eyes,  and  when  their  looks  met 
her  face  kindled  into  a  smile,  the 
sweetest  in  the  world. 

*  You  are  very  welcome.' 


Only  four  words,  mark  you. 
But  how  charming  she  looked! 
A  thousand  soft  and  winning 
beams  played  over  her  face,  her 
voice  had  a  melancholy  ring,  and 
her  eyes  drooped  to  the  ground 
again.  Actress — actress,  from  her 
pretty  cheek  to  her  heart's  core  ! 

Willie  seemed  struck  and  dazed ; 
he  passed  out  silently,  and  she 
turned  to  -me  again.  Ko  more 
lifting  and  dropping  of  the  eyes, 
I  promise  you.  Sixty  years  of 
age,  and  an  old  coat  sprinkled 
with  snii£f,  guard  one  against  these 
tricks.  And  when  I,  in  my  stupid 
way,  counted  thirteen  pence-half- 
penny and  sixpence  and  one-and- 
ninepence  to  be  three-and-five- 
pencehalfpenny — 

*  Three  •  and  -/ottrpence-half  pen- 
ny/ cried  she,  with  a  sharp  shake  of 
the  head  and  eyes  as  cold  as  steeL 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  I. 
Then  to  myself  I  went  on :  *  Love 
or  money,  it's  all  the  same  to  you, 
my  lady — sharp's  the  word  !* 

The  old  man  hobbled  out  to 
the  fly  again,  dragging  at  his 
daughter's  arm.  1  must  say  she 
seemed  kind  to  him.  He  managed 
to  get  seated,  and  the  carriage-door 
was  fastened  up  with  a  bit  of  string. 
The  handle  had  dropped  off  a 
year  before,  and  had  never  been 
replaced,  in  consequence,  Jupp 
explained  to  his  customf  rs,  of  the 
iron  trade  in  the  north  being 
choked  with  foreign  orders.  So 
crazy  old  carriage  and  crazy  old 
gentleman  went  off  together, 
creaking  and  groaning,  jolting 
and  ejaculating.  And  I  here  de- 
clare to  you  that  though  I  disliked 
that  young  woman  and  despised 
her  artful  ways,  yet  when  she 
was  gone  out  of  the  shop  I  sud- 
denly discovered  that  a  certain 
Thing  in  my  breast,  which  I  had 
believed  to  be  dead  as  a  cinder 
twenty  years  ago,  was  hot  and 
lively,  just  like  a  young  coal  new 
kindled. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PORTRAIT  OP  A  VIRTUOUS  AND 

MODEST  YOUNO  MAN. 

*  Such  looks,  such  baahf  ulness  might  well 
adorn 
The  cheeks  of  youths  that  are  more  cobly 
bom.*  Dkydkn. 

Willie  Snow,  taking  him  all 
Toand,  was  one  of  the  finest  young 
men  I  ever  knew.  When  he  was 
only  fifteen  hid  father,  a  bank 
clerk,  died  suddenly,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  widow,  one  son,  and 
seventy  pounds  a  year.  Mrs.  Snow 
lived  decently  on  her  income  and 
gave  her  son  a  good  education; 
and  in  due  time  he  got  a  situation 
at  an  iron-worker's  in  the  city, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  in  the  esteem 
of  his  employers,  being  deyer  with 
head  and  hand,  and  well  con- 
ducted. Willie  had  been  a  good 
son,  and  when,  a  year  before  this 
time,  his  mother  died  of  pleurisy, 
he  showed  remarkable  sorrow, and, 
indeed,  did  not  pick  up  his  spirits 
for  many  months.  He  was  now 
in  an  excellent  position.  Every 
one  who  knew  the  concern  in 
which  he  was  employed  -declared 
that  Willie  Snow  must  be  a  junior 
partner  before  long — the  business 
could  not  get  on  without  him.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  he  was  good- 
looking.  Handsome  is  scarcely 
the  word  to  use ;  for,  applied  to 
a  man;  it  denotes  a  style  rather 
more  masculine  than  his.  With- 
out being  the  least  womanish, 
there  was  an  indescribable  deli- 
cacy in -Willie's  face  which  pre- 
pared you  for  an  address  the  most 
engaging  in  the  world.  His  eyes 
were  clear  gray ;  his  hair  diurk, 
and  thrown  across  his  left  temple 
in  becoming  irregularity ;  he  was 
tall,  but  not  too  tall ;  and  a  par- 
ticular melancholy  in  his  expres- 
sion made  his  kind  frank  smile 
very  pleasant  to  see.  You  may 
laugh  at  old  Dr.  Book  hanging 
over  his  portrait,  but  I  loved  the 
lad — everj  one  loved  the  lad. 


The  girls  especially.  A  more 
heart-breaking  fellow  you  could  not 
find  in  all  the  West  of  England ;  and 
he  broke  hearts,  for  one  reason,  just 
because  he  never  tried.  His '  how- 
d'you-do '  was  always  cheerful ; 
and  perhaps,  without  intending 
it,  when  he  saluted  young  women 
he  let  an  unusual  softness  slant 
out  in  the  odd  sidelong  look  it 
was  his  habit  to  give.  However 
that  may  have  been,  he  won  the 
girls'  affections  everywhere;  and 
if  I  were  to  count  up  the  one- 
sided love  affairs  in  which  he  was 
hero — he  who  never  troubled  his 
head  about  love— I  should  not 
find  the  fingers  of  two  pairs  of 
hands  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Willie  had  been  a  fiivourite  of 
mine  as  child  and  boy ;  and  now, 
though  he  had  reached  the  age 
when  young  men  are  apt  to  for- 
get early  friends,  he  kept  up  an 
unbroken  intimacy  with  me,  and  I 
knewall  the  ins  and  outsof  his  life. 

Have  I  said  he  did  not  trouble 
his  bead  about  love  ?  I  ought  to 
qualify  that  statement;  for  just 
now  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
engaged,  and  a  very  prudent 
choice  he  was  about  to  make. 
There  was  a  young  woman,  an 
orphan  like  himself,  and  good- 
looking,  giving  (it  is  true)  a  pro- 
mise of  turning  out  rather  bony 
when  the  plumpness  of  youth 
wore  ofL  Her  manners  were  plea- 
sant, though  people  said  that  the 
less  she  knew  of  you  the  more  she 
seemed  to  like  you,  and  that  her 
ways  with  near  fiiends  and  re- 
lations were  ungracious.  But  she 
was  a  thrifty  managing  girl,  and 
had  a  small  fortune  of  her  own, 
which  already,  by  her  prudence 
and  good  sense,  had  begun  to  roll 
over  and  increase  lil^e  a  great  snow- 
ball, as  is  money's  way  when  one 
knows  how  to  deal  with  it.  This 
Miss  Nancy  Steele,  of  her  own 
&ee  will,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Willie,  and  let  him  know  it 
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—cleverly,  for  she  was  clever  in 
all  things.  I  was  not  quite  sure 
that  he  loved  her  back  again. 
And  whether  he  felt  flattered  at 
the  conquest,  or  was  too  good- 
natured  to  repel  such  an  advance, 
or  whether  motives  of  prudence 
weighed  with  the  lad,  I  need  not 
inquire.  The  upshot  was  that 
affairs  between  the  two  were 
plainly  nearing  that  point  where 
the  measure  of  the  young  woman's 
finger  is  taken.  Kancy  showed 
her  feelings  of  triumph  by  tight- 
ening her  lips  into  a  smile  that 
told  of  a  strong  will  rejoicing  in 
its  own  success;  the  other  girls 
began  to  flag,  seeing  that  the  race 
was  already  won;  and  Willie  went 
his  common  round,  easy,  good- 
natured,  and  as  taking  as  ever. 
Only  the  flnal  word  had  not  been 
spoken.  The  flsh  had  nibbled, 
was  hooked,  and  Miss  Nancy  was 
just  gathering  her  wrist  to  swish 
him  on  to  the  land.  At  that 
point  their  love-story  halts  for  the 
present. 

The  evening  of  the  day  upon 
which  Willie  met  Miss  Vanity 
Hardware  in  my  shop  he  looked 
in  to  see  me.  Something  was  on 
that  young  man's  mind  that  he 
was  afraid  to  mention,  and  he 
kept  talking  about  a  score  of 
matters  in  which  he  was  not  the 
least  interested.  But  he  felt  in- 
terested in  something,  and  deeply 
too,  for  his  cheek  showed  an  un- 
usual flush,  and  he  was  restless, 
sitting  down,  rising  up,  opening 
and  shutting  books,  but  never 
looking  himself  for  a  moment.  At 
last  the  secret  came  out. 

'Singular  old  man  I  saw  in 
your  shop  this  morning.' 

•  You  thought  so  V  I  replied, 
resolved  to  givjB  him  no  help. 

'That  young  woman  is  his 
daughter,  I  suppose  V 

*  So  I  understand.' 

Nothing  more  for  a  moment  or 
two. 


'He  is  the  most  singular-look- 
ing person  I  ever  saw,'  said  Willie, 
appearing  prodigiously  interested 
in  the  old  man.  'Quite  a  curi- 
osity.' 

'You  thought  BoV  I  remarked 
again. 

'  A  total  stranger  in  Hampton, 
of  course?'  Willie  went  on. 

'He  did  not  say  he  had  ever 
been  here  before.' 

The  boy  looked  nonplussed,  but 
soon  took  courage. 

'  What  is  his  name  )'  he  asked. 

*  Hardware.' 

'  What  an  extraordinary  name  ! 
And  where  does  he  live?' 

'  In  the  old  farm  up  hill.' 

'Well,'  said  Willie,  rising  to 
leave,  '  he  is  a  remarkable-looking 
man,  and  I  confess  I  felt  curious 
to  know  something  about  him.' 

'Quite  right,  WUl,'  replied  I. 
'  Better  be  curious  about  old  men 
than  about  youug  women.  You 
saw  nothing  striking  in  the  daugh- 
ter, did  you  f 

He  took  me  to  be  serious,  speak- 
ing as  I  did  in  my  dry  way. 

'Pretty  sort  of  girl,'  he  said, 
with  make-believe  indifference. 
'  A  very  tolerable  girl  indeed.' 

'  I  call  her  a  woman — full  grown,* 
said  I  emphatically.  '  Knows  more 
than  nine  men  out  of  ten,  I'll  be 
bound.' 

But  Willie  did  not  seem  to 
hear  me :  he  left  the  shop  with- 
out another  word. 

From  this  time  forward,  when- 
ever he  came  to  see  me,  his  talk 
was  about  the  Hardwares,  and 
nothing  else,  except  when  he 
branched  off  on  the  neighbouring 
subject,  Nancy  Steele,  Willie 
told  me,  in  one  form  or  another, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  story 
I  am  going  to  repeat  to  you ;  and 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
events  and  conversations  in  their 
proper  order,  which  (as  I  am 
writing  secondhand,  and  not  from 
my  own   observation)   is  not  so 
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easy  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  neier  tried  to  reproduce  a 
long  narrative  which  they  heard 
from  another,  and  that  years 
ago. 

A  few  days  after,  as  Willie  was 
going  home  to  his  dinner,  he  met 
Miss  Vanity  walking  at  her  usual 
active  pace,  and  looking  as  hand- 
some as  ever,  and  (ought  I  to  say 
it?)  as  brazen.  The  pair  might 
have  changed  sexes  for  a  moment : 
the  young  man  blushed  like  a 
g^l  fallen  in  love  for  the  first 
time ;  the  young  woman  preserved 
her  easy  rakish  air,  like  a  man 
pretty  well  used  to  love  and 
its .  etceteras.  Willie  would  have 
given  a  ten-pound  note  for  any 
decent  pretext  under  which  he 
might  have  spoken  to  her.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  stole  only  one 
sly  glance  in  passing.  Poor  boy  ! 
he  was  dressing  her  in  all  the 
tenderness  and  modesty  of  his  own 
passion,  blind  to  what  every  one 
else  could  see.  I  daresay,  if  he 
had  gone  straight  up  to  her  and 
patted  her  on  the  cheek,  she  would 
have  laughed  and  thought  him  a 
pleasant  young  fellow. 

It  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
climb  the  fence  of  mysteiy  that 
shut  the  Hardwares  from  public 
view.  You  perhaps  are  used  to  a 
large  town,  and  know  nothing  of 
life  in  a  country  village;  but  I 
assure  you  where  two  thousand 
people  live  in  a  neighbourhood, 
everybody  knowing  everything 
about  everybody  else,  if  all  of  a 
sudden  two  strangers  of  striking 
appearance  come  there  and  make 
their  abode  in  an  out-of-the-way 
house,  and  go  on  from  week  to 
week  paying  their  bills  and  living 
respectably,  but  never  giving  the 
smallest  account  of  themselves — 
under  circumstances  like  these, 
elderly  ladies  of  inquisitive  dis- 
position, whose  chief  amusement 
in  life  is  to  watch  their  neighbours 
through  the  parlour- blind,  are  apt 


to  get  as  excited  as  gamblers  when 
play  is  deep. 

One  of  these  excellent  ladies, 
named  Miss  Axford,  was  especially 
anxious  to  discover  everything 
about  the  Hardwares.  Though 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  she 
was  still  sharp  and  active,  with  a 
palate  for  spiced  gossip.  Morning 
by  morning  she  went  the  round  of 
the  village,  hearing  all  she  could, 
telling  all  she  could  with  uplifted 
hands  and  eyes  that  now  and  then 
offered  to  leap  from  their  sockets. 
She  carried  an  old  red  satchel 
hung  over  her  arm  by  a  steel 
chain — scandal  satchel  1  called  it ; 
and  wherever  she  and  her  bag 
went,  names  and  fames  were  in 
danger.  Miss  Axford,  as  I  have 
said^  ran  crazy  about  the  Hard- 
wares. Once  every  week  she 
would  call  in  upon  me. 

*  Have  you  heard  anything  yet, 
Dr.  Bookr 

'  About  what,  ma'am  Y  I  would 
say,  knowing  quite  well  all  the 
time. 

'About  those  people  in  the 
farm  on  the  hill.* 

*  Not  a  word,  ma'am,  no  more 
than  if  they  were  ghosts.' 

'  I  expect  you  to  be  able  to  tell 
me  news/  she  would  say  sharply. 
She  had  a  hold  on  me,  her  quar- 
ter's account  running  from  three 
pounds  to  three  pounds  ten,  for 
she  doctored  the  poor — or  thought 
she  did,  rather.  Generally  her 
medicines  were  thrown  out  of  the 
back  window  as  soon  as  she  her- 
self went  out  of  the  front  door. 

*  When  I  hear  anything,  ma'am,' 
my  reply  would  be,  *you  shall 
know  it  at  once.' 

But  one  day  she  looked  in 
fluttering  with  excitement. 

*L  have  heard  some  news  at 
last,'  she  cried. 

*  What  may  it  be,  ma'am  T 
'  He  drinks !' 

*  Old  man  r 
'Yes.' 
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She  leaned  across  the  counteri 
and  said,  in  an  eager  whisper, 

*  Two  dozen  hottles  of  gin  went 
up  there  last  week — cordial  gin  1' 

'  Bless  me  !'  said  I,  which  is  a 
remark  I  often  make,  hecause  it 
commits  you  to  nothing.  . 

'  Cordud  gin  is  the  strongest  of 
all,  I  helieve,'  she  went  on. 

'Bless  me  I'  said  I  again,  for 
reason  as  before. 

'He  is  an  old  sot — a  brute 
beast !'  cried  Miss  Axford  as  she 
left  me,  satisfied  for  the  time  with 
her  discoveiy. 

Strange  old  lady  !  Bat  I  have 
not  inserted  her  bit  of  news  mere- 
ly to  fill  up  the  page.  That  would 
be  bad  story-telUng.  JN'o,  long 
enough  after,  on  one  awful  day, 
I  remembered  Miss  Axford  and 
her  discovery  about  the  quarts  of 
cordial  gin. 


CHAPTER  III. 
▲  loveb's  fantasies. 

*  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead ! 
stabbed  with  a  white  wenches  black  eye  *, 
shot  tbroaeh  the  ear  with  a  love-song ;  the 
pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow- 
boy*s  butt  shaft.  .  .  .  Now  is  he  for  the 
numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in :  Laura,  to 
his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen  wench ;  Dido, 
a  dowdj ;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy ;  Thisbe^  a 
grey  eye  or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose/ 
— Mercutio,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Meanwhile  Willie  Snow  work- 
ed as  hard  as  any  of  us  to  get  at  the 
secret.  Had  I  not  been  so  fond 
of  the  lad,  I  should  have  laughed 
many  a  time  to  see  how  in  every 
conversation  he  wound  round  by 
all  kinds  of  turns  and  twists  to 
the  one  topic.  He  had  a  thou- 
sand devices  for  bringing  in  the 
name  of  Vanity  Hardware.  As 
follows : 

*  Fine  evening,  doctor.' 

*  Beautiful.' 

*  Grand  sunset !  Did  you  notice 
the  light  on  the  hills  V 

'No;  I  was  mixing  black 
draught.' 


'Wonderfully  clear  it  was.  One 
could  almost  see  the  daisies  in  the 
grass  a  mile  off ;  and  the  windows 
of  the  old  farm  shone  and  glit- 
tered in  the  sunset.' 

'  Shone  and  glittered,  did  they?' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  thought  I  could 
see  that  old  solitary  sitting  in  his 
garden.' 

*  Enjoying  the  sunset,  I  sup- 
pose,' 

*I  suppose  so.  By  the  way, 
doctor,  now  that  we  have  men- 
tioned their  names,  have  you  seen 
the  young  lady  lately  ]' 

Many  a  time  he  led  me  a  dance 
like  that ;  and  when  once  he  man- 
aged to  edge  Miss  Vanity  into  the 
talk^  he  took  good  care  not  to 
change  the  subject.  Still,  he  found 
out  nothing ;  and,  to  Miss  Axford 
herself,  the  father  and  daughter 
were  not  more  a  mystery  thaii  to 
Willie  Snow. 

His  evening  walk,  however,  waa 
always  up-hill  now.  I  daresay  the 
sharp  eyes  of  Vanity  Hardware 
soon  noticed  him  strolling  past 
the  farm  evening  after  evening, 
and  caatii^  wishful  looks  in  at 
the  windows.  Very  soon  she  be- 
gan to  reward  his  pains  by  a 
glimpse  of  her  pretty  person.  She 
would  be  opening  a  window,  ty- 
ing up  a  straggling  flower  in  the 
neglected  garden,  leaning  artlessly 
against  the  gate;  and  her  eyes 
would  meet  his.  And  perhaps 
when  he  turned  his  head  to  steal 
another  look  at  her,  she  would 
let  herself  be  caught  in  the  act 
of  gazing  after  him.  Then  Willie 
would  go  home  contented,  for  his 
love  was  so  great  that  a  morsel  of 
favour  from  her  was  a  feast  to 
him.  After  a  time  she  grew  more 
marked  in  her  signs  of  kindness. 
She  met  him  occasionally  on  the 
unfrequented  road ;  and  how  those 
dark  daring  eyes  set  his  honest 
young  heart  beating  none  but  him- 
self Imew. 

Beautiful  she  was ;  as  beautiful 
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a9  Satan  himself  could  wish  a 
wicked  woman  to  be.  Every  time 
Willie  saw  her,  in  his  own  mind 
he  decked  her  in  some  new  woman- 
ly charm — she  was  shy,  modest, 
loving,  refined.  He  tricked  her 
out  in  all  the  haes  of  love's  rain- 
bow. 0  days  of  youth,  happy 
days  of  first  love,  when  inexperi- 
ence provides  the  colours  and  the 
hand  of  new-found  passion  paints 
the  picture  t  I  once  sat  before  the 
easel  myself  as  fond  as  ever  Willie 
was;  but  frailty  and  death  long 
ago  rubbed  out  the  picture  /drew, 
and  all  of  my  warm  madness  is 
past  years  ago,  except  it  be  cer- 
tain memories  which  help  me  to 
write  this  story  with  a  more  in- 
telligent pen.  Now  who  would 
fancy  that  old  Doctor  Book  could 
write  like  that  ?  Ab,  friends  all, 
as  we  meet  in  the  street  or  chat 
over  the  news,  we  are  apt  to  say 
of  each  other,  *  I  know  him  very 
well  /  but  there  are  secrets  in  the 
life  you  know  best  which  would 
astonish  you,  believe  me.  We 
shabby  old  fellows  have  our 
secrets  like  our  betters.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  king  does 
not  tell  the  queen  everything;  and 
I  can  assure  you  we  tradespeople 
sometimes  have  old  remembrances 
which,  for  good  or  evil,  we  think 
ift  just  as  well  to  keep  private. 

Where  have  I  got  to] — Vanity, 
I  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  led 
Willie  on.  On  a  particular  even- 
ing in  June,  Willie  pursued  his 
upward  way,  coming  to  a  turn  of 
the  road  where  on  either  side  ran 
tall  hedges,  pink  and  white  with 
flowers,  that  made  the  sunset  air 
sweet  like  honey  from  their  thou- 
sand breathing  blossoms.  Who 
should  ho  see  here  but  Miss  Hard- 
ware. Of  course  she  did  not  know 
he  was  near,  innocent  girl !  She 
was  trying  might  and  main  to 
catch  at  a  spray  of  wild  rose  that 
hung  temptingly  out  on  high  just 
beyond  her  reach.   What  an  open- 


ing for  Willie !  Yet,  easy  as  it 
was,  so  did  he  reverence  his  ideal 
of  this  woman  that  he  thought  it 
presumptuous  to  ofifer  her  help. 
£ut  he  plucked  up  courage. 

'Can  I— can  I— do  that  for 
your 

She  turned  round,  her  face 
bright  with  surprise  and  pleasure. 

*  Thank  you.  I  do  so  wish  for 
that,  particular  rose.' 

If  the  spray  had  been  twenty- 
five  feet  above  his  head,  mark  you, 
Willie  would  have  secured  it.  In 
a  moment  he  held  the  rose  out  to 
her,  neatly  trimmed  by  his  ready 
pocket-knife.  She  took  it  grace- 
fully, and  seemed  quite  ready  for 
a  conversation ;  but  poor  Will  felt 
he  had  done  wonders  already. 

*  Good-evening,'  said  he,  passing 
on. 

*  Good-bye,*  said  she  gaily. 
*  Looks  pretty,  does  it  not?' 

Looping  the  spray  round  her 
rustic  hat  with  skilful  fingers,  she 
stood  before  him,  one  arm  raised 
over  her  head  statue- like,  while 
love  and  laughter  played  over  her 
flEtce. 

•Beautiful,  isn't  it?  Heyl' 

'Wonderfully  beautiful,'  replied 
Willie,  in  a  low  earnest  voice^  and 
with  such  a  sigh  ! 

Then  he  walked  on,  intoxicated. 

Golden  was  the  June  that  year. 
Long  sunlit  days  passed  into  warm 
cloudless  evenings  and  breathless 
brilliant  starry  nights.  Willie 
became  more  regular  than  ever  in 
his  up-hill  walks.  Nor  did  Vanity 
give  him  any  rebufi*.  Somehow 
she  managed  to  meet  him  con- 
stantly at  one  particular  spot  where 
tall  trees  shaded  the  road,  and  from 
which  the  distant  landscape  could 
be  seen  in  perfect  beauty.  The 
first  time  they  met  after  the  rose- 
blossom  interview  she  dropped  him 
an  easy  familiar  nod,  which  he  re- 
turned in  the  shape  of  a  respectful 
salute,  hat  in  air  and  best  Sunday 
manners.   So  that  evening  passed. 
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Again  they  met, and  she  stopped 
to- speak  with  him,  saying  a  few 
light  nothings ;  while  he  was  all 
diffidence  and  *yes'  and  *no.' 
She  shot  a  smile  and  went  on, 
laughing  in  her  sleeve,  no  doubt, 
at  his  sheepish ness.  And  yet  his 
look — his  clear  lionourable  eyes — 
ought  to  have  touched  her  some- 
where ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  not 
in  her  to  know  that  deep  pure-love 
— love  that  was  like  a  sensitive 
plant — made  this  brave  manly 
fellow  shy  as  a  girl  when  she  was 
near.  Frivolous  and  Frenchified 
as  she  was,  Vanity  could  not  read 
his  behaviour  aright ;  yet  possibly 
his  character  was  printing  itself 
on  her  mind  all  the  time,  especi- 
ally as  the  hour  of  interpretation 
drew  nearer.  Anyhow,  she  amused 
herself  with  him ;  and  amusement 
must  have  been  a  rare  thing  in  her 
dreary  life  at  Tumbledown  Farm. 

So  Vanity  and  Willie  met  fre- 
quently :  he  talking  about  weather, 
scenery,  news,  any  trifle,  while  his 
heart  was  full  of  passion ;  she,  all 
glance  and  smile,  letting  off  flights 
of  arrowy  pleasantries  barbed  with 
mock  tenderness,  little  suggestive 
sayings,  laughs  tipped  with  a  sigh 
— all  meant  to  insinuate  *  I  am 
dying  for  you  T  but  quite  capable, 
jou  observe,  of  being  explained  as 
meaning  nothing  at  all.  And  so 
in  these  bits  of  talk  snatched  in 
that  sunset  lane.  Vanity  caused 
Willie  to  fall  more  desperately  in 
love  with  her  every  day ;  though 
as  yet  he  had  not  dared  to  breathe 
to  her  a  word  about  his  feelings. 
In  one  way  she  set  bounds  to  his 
passion:  her  freedom,  her  frivo- 
lity— which  a  harsh  tongue  might 
call  looseness — troubled  him,  and 
made  him  thoughtful  at  times.  He 
would  have  liked  a  little  more  re- 
serve, a  touch  of  maiden  modesty 
which  he  missed.  But  he  was  in 
loye,  and  of  course  explained  her 
faults  a3  perfections  in  plain 
clolhea. 


What  was  Miss  Nancy  Steele 
doing  all  this  time?  Biting  her 
flnger-nails,  I  suspect ;  tightening 
her  lips,  tossing  her  haughty  head, 
clenching  her  fist,  but  not  giving 
up  the  game  for  lost,  not  if  her 
name  was  Nancy  Steele.  That 
Willie  was  cooling  towards  her 
she  could  not  but  discover;  no 
barometer  so  sensitive  to  changes 
of  atmosphere  as  a  woman's  in- 
stinct to  changes  in  the  man  she 
loves.  But  Nancy  was  a  long- 
headed girl,  and  knew  that  there 
may  be  many  turns  of  the  lane 
before  the  last  turn  of  all.  Other 
girls  would  have  flown  into  a  pas- 
sion, quarrelled  with  their  lover, 
and  wound  up  the  afifair  with 
tears,  reproaches,  and  a  split.  Not 
Nancy!  She  may  have  fumed 
and  sobbed,  but  this  was  in  secret; 
and  as  to  quarrelling,  she  wonld 
pick  her  time  for  that  like  a  wise 
woman. .  However,  she  got  scent 
of  Willie's  evening  walks,  and 
thought  she  might  take  a  walk 
herself  now  and  then. 

By  this  artful  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Nancy,  Willie  was 
put  in  a  fix.  When  they  met  she 
smiled  and  chatted  as  usual,  never 
reproving  his  coldness  even  by  a 
glance.  See  her  cleverness  1  By 
her  cool  judicious  conduct,  instead 
of  loosening  hold  on  Willie  she 
rather  made  her  grasp  firmer.  Had 
she  broken  the  ice,  the  young  man 
in  his  straightforward  way  would 
have  acknowledged  the  change  in 
his  feelings,  and  Nancy  must  have 
set  him  free  from  an  obligation 
which,  so  far,  was  moral,  only  not 
legal.  But  by  giving  him  the 
first  move,  so  to  speak,  she  em- 
barrassed him  beyond  measure. 
She  still  smiled  and  threw  sun- 
shine over  her  face  whenever  they 
met;  and  high-minded  tender- 
hearted Willie  reasoned  with  him- 
self that  he  was  in  honour  bound 
to  signify  that  he  loved  somebody 
else. 
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I  haye  always  been  of  opinion 
that^  for  a  motherless  girl  of 
twenty,  Nancy  showed  remark- 
able discretion;  and>  remember, 
it  was  all  for  the  boy's  good ;  for 
any  sensible  father  would  have 
been  pleased  to  see  his  son  Nancy's 
husband.  Who  could  say  that  of 
dressy  flashy  Vanity  Hardware? 
And  which  of  the  rivals  won — the 
dark-eyed  beauty  on  the  hillside, 
or  the  shrewd  jnanaging  lass  be- 
^  low  ?  Can  you  guess  ?  I  guessed 
at  the  time — and  was  wrong. 

*  Doctor/  said  AVillie  to  me  one 
evening,  *1  feel  like  a  schemer. 
I  have  been  rather  sweet  upon 
Nancy  Steele  for  a  long  time. 
What  most  I  dor 

*  Marry  her,'  I  replied.  *  Take 
her  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this 
day  forward.' 

'But  I  don't  love  her,'  he  an- 
swered; 'and  I  do  love  Miss 
Hardware — passionately  !* 

'Then  let  Miss  Nancy  know,' 
I  said  gravely.  '  Honour  bright, 
Will.' 

'  I  will  let  her  know,'  cried 
Willie — *  this  very  night.' 

*  Steady,  my  lad,  steady,'  said 
I ;  '  you  have  not  asked  the  other 
girl  yet !  Perhaps  she  won't  say 
yes,  for  all  your  coaxing.  She 
may  have  another  string  to  her 
bow,  or  half  a  dozen  other  strings. 
For  the  matter  of  that,'  said  I, 
growing  angry,  '  she  may  have  as 
many  strings  as  David's  harp,  and 
she  playing  a  different  tune  on 
every  string.  Wait,  and  see. 
Will;  wait,  and  see.  Steady 
does  it !' 

For,  you  observe,  I  wished  him 
not  to  break  with  Nancy  while 
any  hope  of  their  being  married 
remained.  He  was  such  an  ex- 
cellent young  fellow ;  and  I  felt 
80  fond  of  him  that  all  my  desire 
was  to  see  him  comfortably  settled 
in  life.  There  were  the  makings 
of  a  respectable  man  in  Willie, 
a  steady  husband,  and  a  good 


father.  Now,  I  ask  you,  should 
such  a  lad  marry  a  pretty  whirli- 
gig? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WHICH  ONE  CORNER  OF  VANITY 
HARDWARES  DREADFUL  SECRET 
PEEPS  GOT. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  sajr,  *  Where  secrecy 
or  mystery  begins,  vice  or  roguery  is  not 
far  off,' — Joknsoniana, 

About  this  time  an  incident 
occurred  of  which  I  can  speak 
freely,  for  I  witnessed  it. 

Have  I  said  that  for  years  my 
favourite  walk  ran  past  Tumble- 
down Farm,  and  thence  to  the 
top  of  a  hill?  One  evening  I 
had  strolled  gently  there,  and 
when  I  reached  the  summit,  the 
air  felt  so  bracing  and  cool  after 
a  roasting  day  that  I  rambled 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  sun 
had  set  nearly  an  hour  before  I 
turned  my  steps  homeward ;  -and 
it  was  quite  dark  as  I  trod  my 
way  carefully  down  the  zigzag 
road  on  the  side  of  which  stood 
the  old  farmhouse.  Just  as  I 
approached  the  garden-gate  I  saw 
a  woman  in  a  light-coloured  dress 
come  up  the  hill,  and  immediately 
I  heard  a  strong  harsh  voice  say, 

•Is  that  you,  Vanity]' 

'  Yes,'  replied  another  voice, 
which  I  recognised. 

Walking  as  I  was  on  the  grass 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  my  move- 
ments were  noiseless  or  unheard ; 
and  the  deep  shadow  of  the  hedge 
must  have  quite  hidden  me  from 
view.  My  next  step  broaght  me 
close  to  the  garden-gate,  and  here 
I  could  see  a  tall  man  beating  the 
ground  with  his  walking-stick  in 
a  violent  way.  The  rest  of  the 
conversation  I  heard  plainly. 

*Late  again!'  he  said,  more 
severely  than  before.  *  Night 
after  night  you  go  wandering  off. 
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why  or  where  I  can't  imagine. 
Do  you  know  the  hour  V 

ThiB  speech  was  spiced  with 
language  which  I  do  not  set 
down. 

'Know  the  hourl  Not  1/ 
Vanity  replied,  in  a  tone  which 
might  have  denoted  fear  thinly  dis- 
guised by  affected  gaiety.  '  Time 
passes  quickly.' 

*When  you  are  not  with  me, 
you  mean  !'  replied  the  tall  man. 
*  The  devil  take  you  for  a  selfish 
wilful  jade  !' 

'Don't  be  cross,'  interposed 
Vanity. 

A  trembling  in  her  voice,  as  of 
one  struggling  against  a  crying 
fit,  gave  me  a  hint  that  perhaps 
the  frivolous  young  woman  might 
have  a  pathetic  side  to  her  cha^ 
racter  after  all,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  a  pathetic  side  to  her  life. 

*  There  now,'  she  said  softly 
and  sweetly,  I  admit,  Mon't  be 
angry,  this  quiet  lovely  evening  !* 

I  stopped.  The  white  figure 
drew  close  to  the  tall  dark  figure, 
and,  as  well  as  I  could  see,  she 
laid  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 
He  pushed  her  off,  with  a  savage 
oath,  and  I  saw  him  stalking  back 
to  the  house.  Do  you  know,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  sob,  which 
made  me  feel  queer ;  for  I  never 
like  to  hear  st  woman  or  a  child 
cry;  life  seems  too  short  for  it. 
In  went  the  great  strong  form, 
after  followed  Vanity's  slow  white 
figure;  bang  went  the  door,  not 
shut  by  her  hand,  I  will  be  posi- 
tive ;  and  somehow  through  the 
crash  I  thought  I  heard  a  cry  of 
pain  or  fear.  And  that  was  all  I 
saw! 

You  may  be  sure  I  turned  this 
incident  over  in  my  mind  a  good 
many  times ;  and  though  I  made 
nothing  out  of  it,  I  resolved  to 
tell  Willie  what  I  had  s^en.  It 
was  clear  that  at  present  the  old 
father  was  not  the  only  inmate  of 
Tumbledown  Farm;   for  though 


I  could  not  discern  any  feature, 
the  form  of  this  stranger  was 
that  of  a  great  able-bodied  man. 
Was  he  a  Visitor  only]  Why, 
then,  should  he  charge  her  with 
being  late  night  after  night  f  And 
how  should  a  visitor  speak  to  her 
in  so  violent  a  manner  ?  Was  he 
a  brother?  Was  he  a  husband? 
Miss  Axford  herself  could  not 
have  felt  more  curious  than  I,  as 
I  pondered  these  questions.  One 
thing  was  clear  to  my  mind : 
Willie  did  not  know  about  his 
sweetheart  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  known  by  a  lover.  I  re- 
solved to  start  him  on  the  track 
of  inquiry ;  and  it  happened,  curi- 
ously enough,  that  soon  after  he 
came  to  me  to  talk  over  his  love 
affairs,  which  had  come  to  a  crisis. 
In  his  interviews  with  Vanity 
he  had  now  plainly  betrayed  the 
lover,  in  spite  of  the  shyness  that 
always  hung  over  him  in  her 
presence.  In  return  she  int-er- 
spersed  the  flippant  gaiety  of  her 
manner  with  little  snatches  of 
seriousness,  just  enough  to  en- 
courage him  in  thinking  that  her 
heart  was  touched.  Had  her  con- 
duct wanted  these  politic  strokes, 
the  spell  by  which  she  bound 
him  must  surely  have  melted 
away.  For  as  she  grew  more 
familiar  her  free-and-easy  style  of 
talking  became  more  marked,  and 
even  Willie — lover  though  he 
was — started  sometimes  at  her 
sallies.  Vanity  seemed  colour- 
blind, so  to  speak,  as  to  ordinary 
distinctions  between  propriety  and 
impropriety.  He  tried  to  reas- 
sure himself  by  recalling  all  he 
had  ever  read  or  heard  about 
prudes  being  at  heart  less  virtuous 
than  flirts,  and  declared  to  me 
that  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
taught  a  memorable  lesson  in  this 
particular.  Still,  when  all  had 
been  said.  Vanity's  behaviour  re- 
mained a  source  of  misgiving. 
He  was  often  on  the  point  of 
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breaking  loose ;  but  one  droop  of 
her  long-lasbed  eyes,  or  a  softer 
note  in  ber  fine  metallic  voice, 
wonld  scatter  bis  doubts  to  the 
winds,  and  restore  bis  wavering 
allegiance. 

They  bad  arranged  a  new  meet- 
ing-place— a  little  swinging  gate, 
wUcb  you  may  see  even  now 
standing  at  tbe  corner  of  tbe 
plantation.  So  far  tbey  kept  up 
a  pretence  of  accident  in  tbese 
encounters;  for  Willie  tbougbt 
it  indelicate  to  bint  at  ahytbing 
like  an  appointment  witb  a  woman 
wbo  bad  not  yet  accepted  bim  as 
a  lover.  Respectable  bebaviour 
was  bom  in  tbat  dear  boy  !  But 
accidentally,  on  purpose,  tbey 
met;  and  sunset  after  sunset 
found  tbem  at  tbis  swinging  gate, 
ready  to  stroll  off  different  ways, 
if  need  arose.  At  last,  one  Satur- 
day night,  Willie  resolved  to  speak 
bis  mind.  Vanity^  was  leaning 
upon  the  gate,  swinging  herself  to 
and  fto  at  times,  or  fitting  her 
white  finger-tips  into  the  blossoms 
of  a  long  stalk  of  foxglove,  which 
she  had  plucked  as  she  walked. 
A  painter  might  have  chosen  her 
as  a  model  of  a  temptress.  Well 
she  knew  her  power  over  the  art- 
less manly  young  fellow  at  her  side. 

Willie  was  not  inclined  to 
talk;  for,  witb  a  beating  heart, 
be  was  planning  bow  to  open  his 
declaration  of  love.  The  sun- 
ligbt  as  it  sank  tipped  the  tree- 
tops  with  gold,  and  far  below  a 
mist  was  stealing  up  tbe  great 
valley;  the  butterflies  bad  van- 
ished long  ago ;  and  now  and 
then  a  beetle  went  by  on  whirring 
wings;  the  brooklet  ran  away 
from  beside  tbem,  and  wound  and 
babbled  across  the  field.  Nature 
and  Love  had  the  scene  all  to 
themselves. 

*  Vanity!'  said  Willie  at  last. 
He  had  always  called  ber  '  Miss 
Hardware'  until  now,  and  felt 
tbat  tbis  waB  a  great  stride  to 


make  in  a  breath.  80  be  said 
it  again,  like  a  man  going  to  bum 
his  bridge.     *  Vanity  T 

Miss  Vanity  showed  not  the 
least  surprise,  and  gave  no  sign 
of  pleasure  or  displeasure. 

*  What  is  it  1*  she  asked,  study- 
ing tbe  pink  thimble  of  foxglove 
on  ber  forefinger  witb  tbe  most   1 
alluring  carelessness.     *  Have  you 
any  news  to  tell  me  7' 

*  What  a  white  hand  ?  cried 
Willie,  feeling  more  himself  all 
of  a  sudden.  *A  pretty — little 
— white — ^band  !' 

Grasping  for  breath — so  be  told 
me  himself. 

'There  are  no  rings  to  set  it 
off,'  Vanity  said,  looking  at  her 
band  with  a  pout.  Then  her  face 
rippled  into  a  smile  and  a  laugL 
*The  flowers  look  pretty  while 
tbey  last,  don't  tbey]'  She  dal- 
lied with  the  half  -  dismantled 
stem — a  witch,  if  ever  woman 
was. 

Willie,  trembling  all  over,  re- 
solved to  cross  the  bridge  and 
bum  it. 

*  Cover  your  band  witb  dia- 
monds, cover  it  until  every  finger 
carries  a  fortune,'  be  cried,  '  and 
tbe  band  would  not  look  so  beauti- 
ful as  now,  or  be  so  dear.' 

Vanity  smiled,  pleased  with 
bis  compliment,  it  seemed,  not  tbe 
least  flustered.  O,  used  to  having 
her  fingers  toyed  witb,  be  sure  of 
tbat! 

Willie  grew  bolder ;  be  caught 
ber  band  in  bis. 

'•Vanity,  dear  Vanity !' 

*  Yes,'  she  said.  *  What  have 
you  got  to  say  to  Vanity — dear 
Vanity  f 

She  raised  ber  eyes,  so  tbat  tbe 
last  beam  of  sunlight  touched 
tbem  and  irradiated  Uieir  danger- 
ous brilliancy. 

« May  1 1  may  I  f  WiUie  trem- 
bled at  his  own  daring,  yet  be 
lifted  the  hand  to  bis  lips  while 
be  thus  asked  leave  to  k^  it. 
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Vanity  barat  ont  laogliiiig. 

*  May  I !  may  I !  Of  course 
you  may  !*  she  checL  *  Dear  timid 
lad !     Look  here  1' 

Light  as  a  flying  bird,  and  as 
graceful,  she  touched  his  cheeks 
with  her  lips,  skimming  away 
after  a  pressure  which  would  have 
scarcely  hurt  a  butterfly's  wing. 
But  her  breath  was  on  him,  and 
her  brilliant  laughing  eyes  were 
sparkling  close  to  his.  Delight — 
delight  with  pain  in  it — shot 
through  Willie's  heart.  He  had 
no  time  to  search  out  his  own 
feelingp,  however,  for  an  unex- 
pected interruption  diverted  his 
thoughts. 

'  Can  I  pass  now  V  demanded 
an  imperious  voice  behind  him, 
with  marked  ^phasis.  'If  it 
will  not  be  inconvenient !" 

Willie  looked  round.  There 
stood  Nancy  Steele  !  Neither  of 
the  lovers  had  noticed  her  ap- 
proach, for  she  had  a  light  swift 
step,  and  got  over  the  ground 
quickly. 

*I8  that  you,  Willie?*  eaid 
Nancy,  speaking  now  in  her  most 
agreeable  voice.  *Idid  not  see 
your  face.  What  a  pleasant  even- 
ing T 

So  she  passed  by,  showing  to 
him  no  vexation  whatever,  nor 
even  manifesting  any  curiosity ; 
for,  without  a  glance  at  Vanity, 
she  went  on  homewards,  quick, 
active,  nimble-footed,  the  very 
image  of  a  thrifty  managing  young 
woman. 

*Who  is  thatr  Vanity  asked 
disdainfully.  'Where  does  she 
come  from  ?  At  least,  where  did 
her  bonnet  come  from  V 

*  She  is  only  a  girl  I  know,* 
Willie  replied,  haridly  able  to 
speak  for  confusion.  'Nothing 
more,  I  assure  you.* 

*  Only  a  girl  you  know !'  re- 
peated Vanity.  'Something  more, 
I  think — a  girl  that  knows  you. 
What  right  had  she  to  watch  usl* 


'Perhaps  she  was  not  watch- 
ing,' Willie  stammered.  'Per- 
haps she  did  not  see  anything !' 

'  Perhaps  she  has  not  sight  nor 
hearing,'  said  Vanity,  who  had 
read  Nancy's  face  with  a  rival's 
eyes.  '  Perhaps  she  was  pleased 
with  what  she  saw.  In  fact,  she 
looked  perfectly  charmed.' 

Courting  was  over  for  that 
evening.  Willie  felt  dashed  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Nancy, 
and  other  thoughts  troubled  him. 
Vanity,  too,  assumed  an  expres- 
sion new  with  her — half  angry, 
half  reflective ;  and  there  was  a 
coldness  in  their  parting  such  as 
might  have  signified  that  their 
commencing  tenderness  was  ready 
to  vanish.  The  sun  had  sunk 
behind  the  west,  leaving  the  spot 
cold  and  gray,  like  life  when  love 
is  gone. 

What  thoughts  were  in  Miss 
Vanity's  miud  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture. As  for  Master  Will,  I  know 
he  went  down-hill  hanging  his 
head,  repulsed,  baffled,  foolish, 
ready  to  abandon  this  pretty 
rakish  Vanity,  ask  Nancy's  for- 
giveness, marry  her,  and  live  like 
a  respectable  man. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  WHICH  WILLIE  REFLECTS,  I  RE- 
MONSTRATE, AND  VANITY  WEEPS. 

'  Say,  lovely  maid,  whence  springs  the 

grief  that  sits 
So  heavy  on  thee,  as  the  mildews  hang 
Upon  the  belts  of  flowers  to  blight  their 

bloom  T  T.  CooKK. 

Heavy  was  Willie's  heart  that 
night.  He  waa  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  dreaded  the  thought  of 
meeting  Nancy  Steele,  nor  did 
the  uncertainty  he  felt  as  to  how 
much  she  had  overseen  dimin- 
ish his  disquiet.  Besides,  he 
could  not  extinguish,  a  certain 
misgiving  about  Vanity.  The 
honey    of  her   kiss   hid  a  sting 
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which  rankled  now,  when  the 
sweetness  had  passed  off.  Willie 
thought — as  any  steady  respect- 
able youDg  man  might  think — 
that,  had  the  kiss  been  of  his 
taking,  not  of  her  giving,  it  would 
have  been  honey  indeed,  and 
never  a  sting  behind.  Had  he 
stolen  a  kiss,  and  had  she,  after  a 
little  decent  show  of  anger,  al- 
lowed him  to  beg  forgiveness,  all 
would  have  been  well  Because, 
though  we  do  not  wish  to  look 
too  much  behind  the  scenes,  we 
all  know  this  is  the  way  well-con- 
ducted young  people  make  love. 
So  WilHe  thought  over  matters, 
and  'vt'as  troubled  with  his 
thoughts.  He  would  not  use  the 
word  about  Vanity  himself,  but 
the    thought    crossed  his  mind, 

*  May  not  I^cmcy  think  her  bold  V 
Then  came  a  second  question, 
'Would  not  Nancy  have  some 
reason  for  thinking  her  bold)' 
which  last  query  fixed  itself  in 
Master  Will's  head,  and  gave  him 
an  uneasy  pillow. 

Events  hurried  Willie  forward. 
Next  morning,  when  on  his  way 
to  his  place  of  business,  he  saw 
Nancy  at  a  distance  coming  to- 
wards him.      'Now  for  it,'  said 
Will  to  himself,    making  ready 
for  a  gale.     But  he  was  wrong ; 
Nancy  came  on  smiling,  and  held 
her  hand  out  in  a  friendly  way. 
'Oood-moming,  Willie.' 
*  Good-morning,  Miss  Nancy.' 
'  That  was  your  cousin  Alice  I 
saw  with  you  last  night,  I  sup- 
pose V  said  Nancy,  with  a  face  of 
perfect  gaiety. 

Willie's    'cousin  Alice'  lived 
in  Norwich,  and  was  known  in 
Hampton  by  name  only. 
'  Certainly  not»'  WiUie  replied. 

*  What  made  you  think  of  her  ¥ 

The  lad  began  to  recover  him- 
self, hoping  that  nothing  material 
had  been  overseen. 

'I  felt  certain  she  must  be  a 
near  relation  when  I  saw  her  kiss- 
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ing  you — hfir  kissing  you  P  Nancy 
said  emphatically,  hitting  the  nail 
of  Willie's  thought  a  most  deci- 
sive blow  with  the  hammer  of  her 
clever  tongue.  Then  she  went 
on :  '  How  many  such  kissing 
acquaintances  have  you  got, 
WiUier 

Nancy  laughed  good-naturedly 
enough. 

*  Well,  you  see,  Nancy — ^  Willie 
began. 

'  I  saWy  said  Nancy,  laughing 
•tilL  '  I  had  rather  not  have  seen 
it,  Willie.'  Now  she  looked  sad. 
*  Never  mind,'  she  cried,  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh;  'I  tell  no 
tales.' 

She  nodded  to  him  and  hurried 
on.  I  here  observe  once  for  all 
that  Mie»  Nancy  may  have  been 
a  little  sharp,  but  she  was  quite 
right  to  stand  up  for  propriety, 
quite  right  to  let  Willie  know 
that  Vanity's  behaviour  had  been 
forward,  quite  right  to  give  Willie 
a  sign  of  her  good'  temper,  and 
yet  drop  a  hint  of  wounded  feel- 
ings. I  do  not  care  who  hears 
me  say  it — for  a  motherless  girl 
Nancy  showed  remarkable  dis- 
cretion. 

That  night  Willie  came  to  mo 
and  laid  the  whole  case  before 
me. 

'  Tell  me  candidly,  doctor,'  he 
said,  '  what  I  ought  to  do.' 

*  You  ought  never  to  speak  to 
Miss  Vanity  Hardware  again,'  I 
replied,  '  nor  see  her,  if  you  can 
help  it.' 

'But  she  may  be  good.' 

'  And  the  moon  may  be  green 

cheese,  Will.  How  many  "  mays" 

go  to  a  "must"?' 

'  You  are  hard-hearted,  doctor.' 

*  Gray  -  headed,  you  mean, 
WilUe.' 

That  silenced  him  for  a  whole 
nunutel 

'  I  have  a  suspicion  that  this 
Miss  Vanity  Hardware  has  a 
secret  to  keep/  said  I,  resolved  to 
pp 
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tell  him  all  I  knew.  .  *  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  wedding-iing  on  her 
finger  V 

*  What  P  cried  Willie,  leaping 
np  as  if  a  bullet  had  gone  through 
him. 

*Have  you  ever  seen  a  wed- 
ding-ring on  her  finger]*  I  re- 
peated, looking  at  the  lad  steadily, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  knew  a 
great  deal  And,  to  be  sure,  I 
knew  more  than  he  did. 

*A  wedding-ring!'  he  gasped. 
*  Certainly  not.  What  do  you 
mean?* 

'I  believe  your  sweetheart, 
Miss  Vanity  Hardware,  is  a  mar- 
ried woman,'  I  went  on.  'Mrs. 
Vanity  Somebody,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  John  Book.  Don't  hold 
up  your  hand.  Will,  nor  lift  your 
voice,  nor  speak  one  word.  I 
have  seen  that  woman's  hus- 
band !' 

Willie  never  had  much  colour 
in  his  cheeks,  but  he  turned 
whiter  than  I  could  have  believed 
possible.  Poor  boy!  he  was  in 
love  indeed,  and  I  pitied  him. 
Still,  feeling  it  to  be  my  duty,  I 
related  to  him  the  scene  I  had 
witnessed  a  few  evenings  before. 

*  It  is  surprising — very  surpris- 
ing/ said  he,  like  a  man  trying  to 
disbelieve  what  he  knows  must 
be  true.  *  But  this  stranger  may 
not  be  a  husband  after  all, 
doctor.' 

*  Quite  true ;  he  may  not  be  a 
husband:  let  ua  hope  he  is,*  I 
replied,  determined  to  give  him 
my  whole  mind.  *  0  Will,  Will, 
there  are  none  so  blind  as  those — ' 

*  Anyway,'  cried  Willie,  snatch- 
ing up  his  hat, '  I  shall  know  who* 
and  what  that  man  is  before  yon- 
der clock  strikes  nine !' 

^  You  are  going  to  see  the 
young  woman,  are  you  V 

*  Of  course  I  am.' 

*  She  will  make  a  fool  of  you, 
Willie.  She  was  bom  to  deceive 
hearts  like  youis.' 


But  Willie  was  gone,  and  I 
spoke  to  the  air. 

Up-hill  he  hastened  with  a 
beating  heart.  Somehow,  as  he 
drew  nearer  to  the  spots  where 
he  and  Vanity  used  to  meet  on 
their  evening  rambles,  the  girl 
seemed  to  renew  her  enchant- 
ments. Over  fine-strung  natures 
like  his,  those  first  timid  begin- 
nings of  courtship  have  a  pecu- 
liar influence,  when  nothing  is 
said,  but  the  message  of  love  is 
carried  silently  from  one  to  an- 
other on  the  wings  of  a  blush  or 
a  glance.  Willie  loved  Vanity 
more  earnestly  because  his  love 
had  found  only  small  outlets.  And 
now  the  brook,  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  the  sunset,  and  sweet- 
smelling  air,  all  filled  his  mind 
with  tender  thoughts  of  the  beau- 
tiful woman  with  whom  they 
were  by  habit  associated.  Vanity 
might  be  light  in  her  manner; 
she  might  be  in  some  position  of 
unknown  difficulty ;  but  she  was 
honourable — he  assured  himself 
of  that — and  her  love  was  yet  to 
be  won.  If  she  had  any  deep 
hidden  trouble  might  not  he  be 
her  friend  and  comforter  1  He 
was  pondering  that  question  in  a 
kind  of  warm  transport,  when  he 
raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  Vanity 
standing  before  him. 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

'I  am  glad  to  see  you  this 
evening,'  she  said,  with  a  serious 
air  he  had  never  noticed  in  her 
before.  *  Thank  God  you  are 
here,  WQlie  1' 

Why,  her  very  tones  were 
tremulous  with  feeling  !  Her 
dark  eyes  were  humid — and  not 
with  love.  What  was  Willie  but 
mortal  man — a  mortal  man  in  his 
twenty-second  year  ]  If  there  lin- 
gered any  coldness  in  his  feelings, 
her  manner  thawed  it  away.  She 
looked  his  own  ideal  of  herself 
now — grave,  sweety  and,  in  his 
eyes,  more  beautiful  than  a  dream. 
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Love  came  in  like  a  flood:  the 
mysterious  stranger — her  frivolous 
"ways^his  own  misgivings — were 
quenched  in  a  moment. 

*  Why  are  you  glad  V  he  asked, 
feeling  that  he  was  treading  on 
the  verge  of  the  most  delicious 
moment  of  his  life,  and  holdibg 
back  in  very  fear  of  the  joy  at 
hand. 

'  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
Willie,*  she  murmured.  *  Some- 
thing very  serious.' 

Her  voice  was  not  the  voice  of 
love.  Sad,  timorous,  full  of  fore- 
boding, intimating  a  dark  un- 
certain future.  Willie  stopped 
her. 

'  And  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you  !     Let  me  speak  first !' 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  read  in 
his  face  what  was  coming.  For  a 
moment  she  seemed  irresolute,  not 
knowing  whether  to  speak  or  be 
silent ;  and  he  seized  his  opportu- 
nity. He  drew  her  to  his  side,  and 
in  a  few  low  words  told  her  how 
much  he  loved  her.  A  dozen  set 
speeches,  carefully  prepared  be- 
forehand, were  in  his  mind,  and 
he  forgot  every  word.  What  he 
said  he  scarcely  knew ;  but  a  story 
such  as  he  is  telling  is  not  likely 
to  touch  a  women  less  because  of 
broken  sentences.  She  saw  the 
light  that  shone  in  his  clear  eyes, 
and  the  flush,  the  sign  of  a  noble 
modesty,  that  rose  on  his  cheek. 
He  was  bending  over  her,  looking 
up  at  her  with  an  earnest  passion- 
ate face,  so  real,  so  true,  so  manly 
in  its  gentleness,  that,  unless  she 
was  unsexed,  she  could  not  but 
havfe  been  moved. 

And  yet  she  stood  with  parted 
lips,  and  an  expression  which  re- 
flected at  once  responding  passion 
and  yet  an  anxious  sorrow.  His 
whole  soul  was  in  the  present.  She 
was  his  all  in  all.  The  little  spot 
where  they  stood  was  his  universe. 
But  in  her  eyes  there  was  a  look 
of  deep  thought— «  preoccupation 


— which  sliowed  that  som^  remote 
interest,  claim,  or  authority,  di- 
vided her  mind,  and  forced  her  to 
keep  herself  in  reserve.  Willie, 
however,  did  not  interpret  her 
manner.  He  saw  she  listened  to 
him  with  pleasure,  and  that  was 
enough.  Such  was  his  way  of 
telling  the  stoiy  to  me. 

^  I  am  beginning  life  with  good 
prospects,  Vanity,'  he  said.  '  If 
you  allow  me,  I  can  offer  you  a 
home  to-morrow.  My  salary  is 
two  hundred  a  year,  and  I  have 
of  my  own  nearly  a  hundred  more. 
Besides,  I  am  sure  to  rise  in  the 
business,  and  some  day  I  shall  be 
a  partner.  I  never  took  much 
pleasure  in  this  before,  because  I 
never  was  in  love ;  but  now  every 
advantage  I  possess  is  precious, 
because  it  may  recommend  me  to 
you.  I  love  you  heart  and  soul, 
Vanity;  and  will  love  you  for  ever, 
if  you  give  me  leave.  What  do 
you  say  V 

She  looked  at  him,  greatly 
moved,  but  with  an  excitement 
which  she  struggled  to  repress — 
an  excitement  that  was  no  part  of 
love. 

*  Am  I  worthy  of  you,  Vanity  V 
he  went  on.  'Could  you  trust 
me  with  your  happiness  ?  Or  is 
there  any  one  better  than  me 
whom  you  love  V 

Why  did  she  not  make  any 
answer  ?  Why  did  her  eyes  look 
about  piteously,  as  if  she  were  a 
deer  hunted  to  the  death,  ex- 
hausted with  the  fury  of  the  chase, 
and,  in  the  last  despairing  love  of 
life,  gazing  here  and  there,  if  there 
might  be  a  way  of  escape  ? 

She  could  restrain  herself  no 
longer.  A  sob,  which  appalled 
her  lover,  broke  from  her  ashy 
lips.  For  another  moment  she 
struggled  with  irresistible  grief; 
then  all  her  frame  shook  wiUi  cry- 
ing, and  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

'  0  Willie !  my  heart  is  break- 
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ing  to-night !  Breaking — break- 
ing !  for  ever  broken  !' 

Awestruck,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing what  he  did,  Willie  took  her 
hand  in  his.  But  she  cast  him 
off  impetuously,  and  drew  away 
from  him,  as  if  there  must  be  a 
space  between  them. 

*It  is  hopeless,  Willie — ^hope- 
less,* she  cried.  *  I  love  you — more, 
far  more,  than  you  love  me.  But 
you  can  never  marry  me.' 

Willie  remembered  the  story  of 
the  stranger,  and  his  heart  died 
within  him. 

'Vanity,'  he  asked,  with  a 
faltering  tongue,  *  are  you — mar- 
riedr 

*  Married  T  she  exclaimed,  her 
excitement  arrested,  as  it  seemed, 
by  sheer  surprise.  *What  made 
you  think  of  such  a  thing )' 

She  spoke  as  with  indignation ; 
but  the  tone  was  music  in  Willie's 
ears. 

*  If  you  are  free,'  he  said  joy- 
fully, *  if  you  can  return  my  love, 
nothing  else  shall  stand  between 
us.' 

He  advai>ced  towards  her,  but 
she  suddenly  bounded  across  the 
brook  that  ran  beside  them ;  and 
so  they  stood  facing  each  other, 
he  on  his  side  and  she  on  that. 

'  Is  marriage  the  only  bar  that 
can  come  between  us  V  she  asked. 

'I  know  no  other,' Willie  an- 
swered, wondering  and  fearing. 
Then,  with  gathering  boldness,  he 
cried,  *  I  fear  no  other !' 

*  Poor  boy,'  she  answered,  shak- 
ing her  head.  *We  have  lived 
in  different  worlds.  Listen  !' — 
her  voice  became  low  and  deep— 
'  there  runs  between  you  and  me 
(like  that  stream)  something  which 
must  divide  us  for  ever.  It  is  red 
as  blood,  hot  as  ffre,  cruel  as 
death.  I  love  you,  Willie.  Who 
could  help  it?  I  might  have 
lived  for  you.  God  knows,  this 
moment,  I  could  die  for  you! 
But  you  must  see  me  no  more. 


There  is  something  better  in  store 
for  you  than  my  love.  Good- 
bye!' 

She  turned  to  go,  and  he  would 
have  followed  her ;  but,  with  an 
urgent  gesture,  she  motioned  him 
back. 

*  If  you  love  me— if  you  pity 
me — let  me  go  alone  !' 

He  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brook,  afraid  to  follow,  yet 
unwilling  to  remain.  He  watched 
her  as,  with  rapid  steps,  she 
hurried  across  the  field  to  their 
own  little  gate ;  it  swung  back  as 
she  went  through,  and  when  she 
turned  into  the  plantation,  and  no 
doubt  thought  herself  hidden  by 
the  trees,  he  saw  her  bury  her 
face  in  her  hands.  Upon  the 
peaceful  evening  air  another  heart- 
broken sob  was  borne,  like  the 
last  cry  of  one  drowning  in  some 
quiet  cruel  sea ;  and  then  she  dis- 
appeared. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

MISS  AND  I  TALK  THINGS  OVER. 

Just  at  this  point  we  stopped 
in  our  reading.  Perhaps  my 
young  lady  was  tired;  although, 
you  observe,  she  did  not  say  so. 
We  began  to  chat;  quite  acci- 
dentally, I  do  believe. 

'I  think,  doctor,'  said  my  young 
lady,  *  people  will  like  this  story. 
Do  you  know,  I  am  quite  inter- 
ested in  Vanity's  secret.' 

^You  see,  miss,'  said  I,  Hhe 
young  woman  is  in  a  fix  some- 
how.' 

*  I  wonder  what  her  secret  is  V 
my  young  lady  said.  ^  I  suppose 
it  must  be — '  She  shook  her  head, 
and  sighed. 

'  It  must  be  vjhaty  miss  V 

But,  do  you  know,  I  could  not 
get  another  word  out  of  her  !  So 
I  changed  the  subject. 

*■  Tell  me,  miss,  what  you  think 
of  Willie  Snow.' 
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My  young  lady  made  an  odd 
lift  of  her  eyebrows.  Now,  for 
money,  I  could  not  teU  what  she 
meant  by  it. 

'Willie  Snow,  doctor?  Let 
me  see.  An  amiable  young  man ; 
but  he  must  do  a  great  deed  more 
before  I  like  him.' 

'  Dear  me,  miss  !'  I  remarked  ; 
*now,  /  thought  him  so  steady 
and  80  respectable.' 

'No  doubt,'  said  my  young 
.lady;  'very  steady.  Perfectly 
respectable.' 

'And  when  you  say  that  of  a 
young  man,  miss,'  I  continued, 
'  you  say  almost  everything.' 

Somehow  we  did  not  seem  to 
be  getting  on  well  with  this  part 
of  the  talk,  so  I  went  back  to 
Vanity  Hardware. 

'What  are  we  to  say  of  that 
young  woman,  miss  V 

'  We  must  wait  and  see,'  was 
all  she  would  reply.  'She  has 
something  very  sad  in  her  heart.' 

'  Trying  to  entrap  Willie,  ain't 
she,  miss )' 

'  I  think  she  loves  him,  doctor.' 

'  Loves  him  1'  I  cried  indig- 
nantly.   '  What  love  have  women 


like  Vanity  Hatdware  to  give? 
They  lead  men  the  dance  to  ruin, 
just  to  gratify  their  pride,  or  their 
greediness,  or  both.' 

'  And  80,  if  a  woman  misplaces 
her  affections  once,'  said  my  young 
lady  gravely,  looking  out  of  win- 
dow, 'all  is  over.  She  can  love 
and  be  loved  no  more.' 

'  True,  miss,'  I  answered.  '  So 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be.' 

'It  is  a  hard  world,'  she  said, 
with  another  sigh — *  a  hard,  hard 
world.' 

'Granted,  miss,'  I  replied. 
*  And,  being  a  hard  world,  it  does 
not  get  on  very  well.  But  if  it 
was  a  soft  world,  mark  my  words, 
miss,  it  would  not  get  on  at  all.' 

'  Well,  doctor,'  she  said,  turn- 
ing round  from  the  window  and 
facing  me,  with  her  large  clear 
eyes  of  gray,  *  if  you  must  have  it, 
at  this  moment  I  like  Vanity 
Hardware  better  than  Willie 
Snow.' 

'  Well,  now,  miss,'  I  said,  *  you 
do  astonish  me.' 

So  we  dropped  the  matter,  and 
began  to  read  afresh. 


( To  be  continued,) 


EAST  WIND. 


Therk  is  small  wonder  that,  the 
ancients  used  to  think  the  east 
wind  was  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  devil  to  sweep  out  the 
floors  of  Hades.  Nothing  more 
thoroughly  penetrating  could  have 
been  pressed  into  the  work,  no- 
thing more  determined  to  ransack 
every  comer,  and  enter  where  no- 
thing else  could  find  a  crink  or  a 
cranny.  Talk  of  love  finding  out 
the  way ;  why,  the  east  wind 
beats  it  hollow  in  its  devices  I 

The  gray  fog  that  accompanies 
an  east  wind  is  of  itself  depressing ; 
it  lies  low  on  the  horizon,  and 
gives  a  singular  black  appearance 
to  everything.  It  never  leaves 
the  distance;  it  seem^  to  hang 
itself  in  the  sky  some  way  above 
the  tree-tops,  and  never  advances 
below  them  or  nearer  than  the 
last  line  of  distance  that  we  can 
see  from  our  vantage-ground.  It 
is  piteous  to  note  the  effect  that 
this  wind  has  on  all  birds  and 
flowers;  neither  can  understand 
it — it  is  their  time  for  love-mak- 
ing and  happiness :  what  is  this 
unseen  daemon  that  prevents  Na- 
ture from'  being  as  sweet  and 
gracious  as  she  ought  to  be  just 
now?  In  the  hard  dry  garden- 
beds  stiff  crowns  just  peeping 
through  the  parched  soil  tell  us 
of  folded  scented  glories  that  now 
ought  almost  to  be  in  bloom. 
Even  the  sturdy  crocus  has  given 
up  the  ghost,  and  haugs  limp  and 
expressionless  among  his  thin 
leaves ;  while  the  snowdrop  agi- 
tatedly shivers  and  quivers,  look- 
ing like  some  dear  ancient  lady 
alarmed  by  the  present  untoward 
state  of  things.  Even  the  daffo- 
dils refuse  to  <  take  the  winds  of 


March  with  beauty,'  and  aeem.  to 
crouch  among  their  sword-like  fo- 
liage; and  the  primroses  have 
given  up  the  ghost,  and  only 
offer  very  little  temptation  to  the 
sparrows  that  nibble  their  edgesi 
in  a  manner  truly  trying  to  bear. 
Our  gardener  declares  that  yellow 
flowers  offer  a  terrible  temptation 
to  these  small  gamivs ;  that  yel- 
low crocuses  are  inevitably  chosen, 
while  purple  and  white  ones  es- 
cape;  that  yellow  jasmine  is 
plucked  ruthlessly  bare  of  its 
lalossoms  by  them ;  and  that  prim- 
roses especially  are  not  sacred 
from  their  tiresome  little  beaks. 
We  have  watched  them  mangle 
these  latter  flowers  ourselves,  pick- 
ing the  edge  daintily  away,  and 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  flower 
bare  and  ugly;  but  the  other 
flowers  have  been  left  in  peace  in 
our  garden,  as  far  as  wo  know 
from  personal  experience,  and  so 
we  have  only  our  gardener  as  an 
authority  to  quote  of  their  pre- 
ference for  one  particular  hue. 
But  the  east  wind  seems  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  their  pretty  naughty 
ways,  and  they  seem  as  cold  and 
8piritle{«s  as  ever  they  did  when 
the  winter  held  the  earth  in  its 
thrall. 

It  is  not  right  to  see  even  the 
nest-buildiug  put  a  stop  to,  as 
it  'undoubtedly  is,  by  the  east 
wind.  One  or  two  sparrows  have 
tried  it  and  given  it  up,  maybe 
because  the  wind  blows  straws 
and  everything  away  as  the  birds 
carry  them  along,  and  this  damps 
their  energies.  Yesterday  a  spar- 
row had  quite  a  long  straw  in  his 
beak;  the  wind  blew  it  away 
from  him,  and  he  recaptured  it, 
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only  to  lose  it  once  more,  when 
he  gave  ifc  np  as  a  bad  job,  and 
joined  some  of  his  friends  in 
^eeaiching  for  crumbs  that  in  a 
properly  constituted  season  should 
not  be  required  now.  Even  the 
rooks,  who  do  not  care  a  bit  for 
anything  outside  their  own  im- 
mediate interests,  are  not  very 
busy,  though  nest-building  still 
progresses,  and  much  conversation 
as  to  the  right  architecture  of  the 
&brie  goes  on  between  the  build- 
ers and  those  who  are  told  off 
as  consulting  architects,  and  who 
never  fetch  a  stick  or  twig,  but 
simply  remain  to  give  their  opi- 
nion, emphasised  by  replacing  now 
and  again  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  nest,  to  show 
those  more  actively  engaged  ex- 
actly how  it  ought  to  be  fabricated. 
It  is  all  done  languidly,  and  as  if 
there  were  no  hurry  to  finish  any- 
thing while  the  east  wind  rages 
through  the  stripped  branches, 
and  sways  birds  and  nests  alike 
in  seemingly  a  most  perilous  man- 
ner. Our  friends  the  starlings 
opposite  take  it  far  more  coolly, 
intrenched  as  they  are  in  their 
chimneys,  and  creeping  in  as  they 
do  under  the  tiles  of  the  comer 
house.  They  only  come  out  early 
in  the  morning,  take  a  look  round 
at  the  weather,  find  a  scanty  meal 
in  the  field,  and  then  retire  into 
their  stronghold,  determined  not 
to  venture  out  again  until  the  wind 
changes  into  a  more  congenial 
quarter.  It  is  astonishing  into 
what  small  crevices  these  birds 
will  manage  to  force  themselves 
in  search  of  a  habitation.  A  loose 
tile  suggests  to  them  a  snug  house 
in  the  roof  of  some  careless  hovfse- 
holder ;  and  in  the  winter  they 
have  sometimes  been  known  to 
work  themselves  most  mysterious- 
ly under  the  eaves  in  search  of  the 
watpr-tank,  four  or  ^ve  of  their 
small  bodies  being  once  disbovered 
in  an  open  tank  closely  under  a 


tiled  roof,  which  made  the  remem- 
brance of  water  on  the  dinner- 
table  not  a  pleasing  subject  for 
reflection  for  some  time  after- 
wards. This  easterly  wind  blows 
many  birds  a  great  deal  farther 
inland  than  they  have  been  be- 
fore in  all  their  lives ;  for  surely 
it  is  not  very  common  to  see  a 
couple  of  peewits,  with  their  grace- 
ful run,  promenading  on  a  road 
that  only  requires  nine  more  miles 
to  lead  straight  into  the  heart  of 
London ) 

Even  if  it  be  common,  it  is  a 
lovely  sight  to  a  sojourner  inland, 
who  has  recollections  of  broad 
heathland,  with  the  sound  of  the 
sea  among  the  furze,  that  become 
strangely  fresh  under  the  charm 
of  the  birds'  cry.  Here  it  is  easy 
to  watch  them.  One  appears  fa- 
tigued and  wounded;  it  rises  a 
little,  then  runs  along,  its  delicate 
top-knot  of  feathers  much  in  its 
way  seemingly  in  the  wind ;  while 
the  other  stronger  bird  circles 
round  it  with  the  shrill  call, 
'ouiee,  ouiee,*  that  is  so  like 
spring,  and  that  reminds  us  of 
the  way  in  which  the  female 
strives  to  draw  off  intruders  from 
the  place  where  her  gray  little 
creatures,  so  like  the  colour  of  the 
ground,  are  crouching  motionless- 
ly,  waiting  for  her  signal  that  all 
is  clear,  before  they  will  leave  the 
scant  shelter  in  which  they  live. 
Presently  these  birds  pet  away 
from  the  road,  and  seek  shelter  in 
a  ploughed  field.  The  rooks  take 
no  notice  of  them,  and  they  re- 
main there,  utterly  refusing  to 
rise,  although  we  long  to  see  them 
once  more,  and  to  hear  their  cry. 
Evidently  they  were  very  tired, 
and  so  we  leave  them ;  and  doubt- 
less they  will  be  away  ere  morn- 
ing, farther  from  the  haunts  of 
men  and  horrid  boys  with  stones. 
In  one  or  two  sheltered  nooks, 
thorn-bushes  and  willows  are  in 
full  leaf,  and  a  blackbird  is  sing- 
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ing  in  a  hollow,  as  if  it  were  a 
most  genial  evening.  Yet  it  is 
miserable  to  see  the  black  look  on 
the  slim  spread-out  distant  trees, 
that  singularly  resemble  the  sea- 
weed we  in  our  juvenile  days  used 
to  float  on  sheets  of  white  paper, 
and  that  have  quite  lost  the  sofb 
brown  life-like  look  and  the  gentle 
greenish  haze  that  told  us  their 
own  story  of  rising  sap,  and  the 
gradual  lovely  awakening  of  the 
spring.  There  is  no  sunset :  only 
the  gray  in  the  distance  gets  a 


little  lighter,  a  faint  streak  of 
yellow  breaks  the  dim  mass,  and 
presently  the  rooks  begin  fleeing 
home,  and  a  rush  of  wings  tells, 
us  of  some  starlings  over  the 
hedge,  who  are  yet  in  winter 
flocks,  and  are  making  for  the 
shelter  in  the  brushwood,  where 
they  will  remain  all  night — the 
night  that  comes  on  very  graduallyi 
and  mocks  us  with  the  shortening 
darkness,  that  the  east  wind  pre- 
vents from  being  a  foretaste  of 
longer  brighter  hours. 

J.  E.  PANTON. 


THAT  INQUEST. 


Thb  reason  vrhy  they  held  that 
inquest  is  such  an  example  of  the 
strange  persistence  of  tradition — 
and  I  may  say  the  hereditary  na- 
ture of  a  tradition — as  well  as  of 
the  superstition  still  hanging 
about  the  minds  of  a  purely  agri- 
cultural population  in  a  remote 
Tillage,  that — seeing  that  it  is  a 
true  story  I  have  to  tell — it  is,  I 
think,  worth  while  preserving. 
We  pride  our  nineteenth-century 
selves  on  being  very  matter-of- 
fact,  with  a  leaning  towards  posi- 
tivism ;  but  after  my  late  experi- 
ence anent  that  inquest,  I  am 
beginning  to  fear  that  we  may  be 
a  little  mistaken  in  our  pride. 
Perhaps  the  teaching  of  the  Board 
school  has  not  yet  made  itself 
sufficiently  felt. 

This  is  a  small  village  on  the 
borders  of  two  eastern  counties — 
half  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
which  forms  the  scientific  frontier 
between  the  two,  and  is  con- 
stituted in  the  usual  way :  Vicar, 
who  has  been  here  since  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant — 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  that 
venerated  personage  himself — and 
too  old  to  officiate  in  the  services, 
but  not  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  parishioners, 
through  his  curate;  several  large 
maltsters — for  ours  is  a  barley- 
growing  country,  and  the  malt  of 
Forton  is  known  to  the  great 
brewers  as  good  and  potent ;  the 
doctor,  who  is  myself;  and  several 
residents.  Beyond  and  on  this 
side  of  the  slow  winding  river, 
that  carries  the  malt-laden  barges 
to  and  from  the  neighbouring 
estuary,  and  the  bricks  &om  the 
brick-field  by  the  station,  to  the 


head-quarters  of  that  industry  up 
the  river  at  Southborough,  lies 
the  scattered  collection  of  cottages 
which,  with  the  few  general  shops, 
we  call  the  village.  Isolated  it  is 
— being  on  a  single  line  of  rail 
only,  and  five  miles  from  the 
nearest  town,  Southborough — and 
its  isolation  must  be  its  excuse  for 
those  mediaeval  survivals  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

Somewhere  I  have  read  an  In- 
dian legend,  which  begins, '  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  tiger;' 
but  that  tiger  js  a  very  subordi- 
nate character  in  the  tale  :  and  in 
the  same  way  I  must  begin  with 
Master  Stokes,  who,  poor  old 
gentleman,  is  soon  to  disappear  as 
a  living  personage  in  the  story. 
Yet  it  was  Master  Stokes  who 
caused  all  the  trouble  from  the 
first. 

In  accordance  with  time-hon- 
oured custom,  Master  Stokes  took 
his  week's  pay  as  a  labourer  on 
the  land — though  he  was  seventy- 
five  he  was  earning  a  fair  day's 
wage — and  adjourned  to  celebrate 
the  occasion,  as  usual,  at  the 
Horseshoe  Inn.  Two  pints  did 
that  old  gentleman  imbibe,  that 
being  his  usual  *  Saturday ;'  but 
then,  unfortunately,  a  friend  in- 
sisted on  paying  for  a  third  pint. 
Now,  there  is  this  peculiarity 
about  the  eastern  ale,  that  though 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it 
are  driven  to  beg  for  a  file  to  take 
the  edge  off  withal,  it  is,  taken  in 
quantity,  given  to  produce  headi- 
ness  :  and  so  it  was  with  Stokes. 
For  though  he  found  his  way 
home  at  10  p.m.  safely  enough, 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
that  he  must  sleep  in  his  arm- 
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chair  for  the  night,  ^nd,  seeing 
that  he  was  an  obstinate  old  man 
when  in  his  mugs,  his  family — 
son  and  daught^r-in-kw,  that  is,* 
for  he  was  a  widower — concluded 
that  argument  would  he  wasted, 
and  left  him  comfortably  dozing 
in  the  wooden  armchair  by  the 
scrap  of  fire  on  the  hearth. 

There  he  slept,  undisturbed  all 
night,  till  the  early  summer  morn- 
ing broke,  and  his  son  came  down 
to  make  his  scanty  meal  before 
going  to  work.  Shaking  his 
father  by  the  shoulder,  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  'time  to  be 
goo'n;'  but  the  old  man  only 
roused  a  little,  and  said  that '  he 
felt  bad,  and  didn't  fare  like  goo'n 
to  work.'  So  his  son  left  him 
sitting  there,  and  departed. 

When  the  woman  came  down 
an  hour  later,  he  was  lying  on  the 
floor;  and  the  neighbours  were 
roused,  and  they  sent  for  me. 

The  poor  old  man  was  quite 
dead.  To  me,  the  cause  of  death 
was  evident  enough.  Aifold  man, 
an  upright  position  all  night,  a* 
reaction  after  the  extra  stimulant 
taken,  and  a  fainting  fit  on  rising 
from  his  chair.  He  was  cold,  of 
course,  from  sitting  through  a 
May  night  in  a  lower  room  on 
the  brick  floor,  and  the  vital 
energy  of  the  old  labourer,  lowered 
by  all  this,  was  not  enough  to 
withstand  the  combined  strain. 
Death  from  syncope — failure  of 
the  vital  power,  as  the  coroner 
would  put  it — was  the  evident 
cause. 

Now,  in  such  a  case,  the  law 
does  not  require  an  inquest.  That 
is  necessary  only  in  case  of  violent 
death  of  any  kind ;  or  by  accident, 
or  when  there  are  any  suspicious 
circumstances  attending  the  de- 
cease. But  the  first  thing  that 
was  asked  me  was,  *  When  will 
the  inquest  bel'  And  I,  think- 
ing, of  course,  that  his  family 
m>uld  be  glad  to  hear  that  there 


need  be  none,  said  that  I  was 
perfectly  ready  to  give  a  certificate 
in  the  usual  way,  and  that  they 
need  not  be  further  troubled  about 
that. 

There  I  was  mistaken;  for  if 
there  is  one  form  of  excitement 
that  the  agricultural  mind  loves 
more  than  another,  it  is  an  in- 
quest, and  my  assurance  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  stare.  But 
as  the  holding  of  or  dispensing 
with  an  inquest  rests  with  the 
parish  ofiicials,  and  they  are 
guided  by  the  professional  opinion 
in  most  cases,  I  thought  no  more 
of  it,  and  only  waited  the  arrival 
of  some  relative  to  ask  for  the 
certificate  I  had  promised. 

Now,  this  is,  as  I  said  before, 
an  isolated  village,  and  the  vicar 
has  been  here  since  the  time  when 
railways  were  not ;  and  though  he 
has  ceased  to  take  any  prominent 
part  in  parochial  aflairs,  some  dim 
reflection  of  former  influence  still 
hangs  around  him,  so  that  the 
irreverent  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  him  as  the  '  Pope  of  Forton  * — 
and  to  him,  as  the  head,  the  first 
application  was  made.  Our  police- 
man— P.  C.  Sadd — after  calling  on 
me  to  hear  my  report,  proceeded 
to  the  vicarage,  and  unfolded  his 
and  my  tale,  and,  as  I  had  expected, 
the  vicar  at  once  negatived  any  idea 
as  to  the  necessity  for  an  inquest ; 
and  the  other  parish  officials, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  acquiesced 
in  his  opinion.  So  I  naturally 
thought  the  matter  was  at  an 
end. 

But  I  was  mistaken  again. 
Whether  the  Sunday  opportunities 
of  gossip,  or  a  fixed  determination 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  have 
their  inquest,  were  the  cause,  I  do 
not  know;  probably  both.  For 
in  the  afternoon  P.C.  Sadd  re- 
appeared, his  burly  form  swelling 
with  importance,  and  his  usual 
deliberate  utterance  pitched  in 
the  key  of  the  greatest  solemnity, 
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88  be  informed  me  that  there  was 
'  A  talk  that  some  one  had  put 
half  an  ounce  of  tobacker  in 
Master  Stokes's  beer  last  nighty 
and  that's  what  killed  him.' 

Nowy  from  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard  on  the  spot,  there  was 
nothing  to  warrant  this  conclu- 
sion, or  give  colour  to  the  report, 
and  I  said  as  much. 

*  That's  just  what  I  ses,  sir,'  re- 
marked the  solemn  one ;  '  but 
howiver,  they  talk,  and  they  goo 
on  talking ;  and  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  go  back  to  the  yicar 
and  hear  what  he  says.' 

So  he  went.  By  and  by  I  met 
him  in  the  street,  and  asked 
what  he  had  done  in  the  matter. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  'a- 
furridging  of  it  out' — ^meaning 
that  he  was  trying  to  trace  the 
report  to  its  origin,  if  that  were 
possible;  for  the  best  description 
of  rumour  is  that  which  shows  it 
'full  of  tongues,'  and  I  believe 
myself  that  the  origin  of  a  report 
in  a  small  village  is,  like  the 
measles,  'in  the  air/  and  a 
genuine  case  of  *  spontaneous 
generation.' 

P.C.  Sadd,  in  his  ponderous 
way,  spent  the  afternoon  in  tracing 
that  rumour^from  Jane  Stiles  to 
William  Stubbs,  and  from  Stubbs 
to  Gil^s,  through  Susan  Pye,  by 
the  way  of  Mary  Ann  Maggs  and 
'Enery  Evins,  and  from  Giles  on, 
till  he  came  up  to  me  in  the  even- 
ting perspiring  mentally,  and  with 
a  proud  sense  of  having  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  affair. 

Somewhere  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  a  wicked  wag  had 
emptied  the  contents  of  a  snuff- 
box into  the  beer  of  Master 
Stokes's  father,  which  was,  as 
Sadd  put  it, '  very  nigh  the  death 
of  him  r 

After  having  unburdened  him- 
self of  which  statement,  P.C.  Sadd 
bent  double,  and  laughed  a  thick 
and  apoplectic  laugh,  till  I  thought 


the  snake-hook  on  bis  belt  n^st 
have  given  way.  Clearly  he  had 
a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  But  it 
is  a  curious  thing  that  the  memory 
of  that  aged  practical  joke  had 
lingered  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  to  be  produced  again  in 
this  way. 

I  am  b^inning  to  wonder  how 
many  more  traditions  have  gone 
wrong  like  this.  Did  they  drown 
Clarence  in  that  butt  of  malmsey, 
or  was  it  only  that  his  maternal 
uncle  died  of  delirium  tremens  I 
or  is  that  '  surfeit  of  lampreys ' 
only  the  tradition  of  a  blue  pill 
after  a  state  banquet ) 

I  don't  know.  Traditions  are 
'  kittle  cattle.'  I  must  be  caref al 
how  I  allude  to  the  salmon  and 
cucumber  next  morning,  or  the 
memory  of  that  '  old  students ' 
dinner  may  be  prejudicial  to  my 
great-grandson. 

After  this  I  thought  there 
would  be  no  further  trouble. 
The  vicar  had  been  interviewed 
a  third  time  on  the  subject,  and 
had  again  negatived  the  idea  of 
that  inquest ;  and  next  morning, 
as  I  was  in  niy  surgery,  there  ap- 
peared a  very  decently-  dressed 
and  intelligent-looking  man,  who 
.  might  have  been  an  engineer  or 
foreman  of  some  kind,  who  intro- 
duced himself  as  Master  Stokes's 
son,  from  London.  I  supposed 
he  wanted  the  certificate ;  but  no, 
he  wished  to  know  what  his 
father  died  of. 

I  told  him,  and  apparently 
satisfied  him  so  far;  but  still  he 
hesitated,  and  at  last  said,  'But 
won't  there  be  any  inquest  V 

'No,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
it;  and  the  parish  authorities 
have  decided  against  it;  surely 
that  is  enough ;  and  you  should 
be  satisfied  to  escape  the  pub- 
licity of  one.' 

Well,  he  thought  there  should 
be  one,  and  left  me  to  go  to  the 
vicar.     And  at  midday  I  had  a 
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notice  to  say  that  there  would  be 
an  inquest  held  at  ten  o'clock  next 
morning. 

It  was  held ;  and  after  the  ex- 
amination of  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  one  or  two  of  the 
neighbours,  they  brought  up  the 
man  who  had  been  Stokes's  com- 
panion at  the  Horseshoe.  Of 
course  there  was  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  introduction  of 
tobacco  into  the  old  man's  beer ; 
and  there  was  nothing  more  than 
that  extra  pint  to  be  told  of. 

Then  they  examined  me,  and  I 
said  my  say. 

*Mr.  Foreman,  have  you  any 
questions  to  ask  the  doctor  V 

♦None.' 

*Any  other  gentleman  on  the 
juryl' 

And  then  arose  Mr.  Badley, 
the  postmaster,  and  proceeded  to 
question  me. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  had  a  question  asked  by  a 
juiyman  in  this  distiict;  but  I 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Badley  had  been  an  active  agent 
in  the  agitation  for  this  inquest. 
Moreover,  he  was  the  reporter 
for  the  local  paper.  But  that  is 
by  the  way.  • 

'  You  say  you  found  him  quite 
dead,  sirl' 

'Yes.' 

*  And  yet  he  went  home  in  his 
usual  health  V 

*  I  should  say  probably  not, 
under  the  ci^umstances.' 

*  But  the  people  who  knew  him 
say  he  did.' 

*  Well,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  that  you  had  gone  to  bed  in 
your  usual  health,  if  I  were  to 
find  you  defunct  in  the  morning, 
unless  I  had  made  a  very  careful 
examination  overnight/ 

*  Quite  right,  doctor,'  observed 


the  coroner.  *  Mr.  Badley  is 
asking  irrelevant  questions.'  And 
Badley  collapsed. 

The  usual  verdict :  *  Death  fipom 
natural  causes.' 

Yet  still  I  was  troubled  in  my 
mind  as  to  why  the  vicar  bad 
been  weak  enough  to  give  way  to 
the  popular  craving — morbid  as  it 
was — for  excitement ;  and  it  was 
not  till  some  time  afterwards  that 
I  heard  the  real  reason  why  they 
held  that  inquest. 

The  intelligent  artisan  I  have 
mentioned — old  Stokes's  son  from 
London — had,  after  leaving  me, 
gone  direct  to  the  vicar,  and 
begged  him  to  give  his  consent. 

The  old  gentleman  at  first 
showed  a  laudable  firmness  in  the 
matter;  but,  finding  the  man 
would  not  be  satisfied,  used  the 
same  arguments  that  I  had  found 
useless,  and  without  any  suc- 
cess. He  could  no  more  under- 
stand the  man's  persistence  than 
I  could ;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
something  in  the  background  that 
he  was  unwUling  to  bring  forward 
as  a  reason,  till,  finding  that  the 
vicar  was  determined  to  prevent, 
or  rather  not  to  sanction,  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  a  last  resource  he  said, 

•  But,  O  sir,  if  there  isn^t  an 
inquest,  what  will  become  of  poor 
father's  souU' 

And  the  vicar,  whether  he 
thought  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
or  religious  conviction,  or  was 
tired  of  the  whole  affair,  gave  in,* 
and  they  had  their  inquest,  and 
were  satisfied. 

I  have  not  heard  that  the  ghost 
of  poor  old  Master  Stokes  walks  ; 
but  T  fancy  the  coroner  would  be 
surprised  to  know  that  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  sub- 
ordinate janitor,  under  St.  Peter, 
to  the  portals  of  peace. 

W.  PTPER, 
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The  seventeenth  century  and 
part  of  the  eighteenth,  remark- 
ahle  as  the  whole  period  is  for  its 
deep  and  powerful  historical  in- 
terest, is  especially  so  in  the  sin- 
gular style  of  some  of  the  litera- 
ture which  it  produced,  both 
religious  and  political.  It  was 
quite  an  age  of  pamphlets  and 
tracts ;  for,  as  there  were  no  daily 
papers  in  which  people  could 
ventilate  their  fiEtncied  grievances, 
their  peculiar  political  crotchets, 
or  their  eccentric  religions  opi- 
nions, the  only  plan  was  to  put 
such  ideas  into  print,  and  then 
publish  them  to  an  admiring  and 
inquiring  world  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  or  tract.  These  pam- 
phlets were  produced  by  scores, 
often  written  in  language  neither 
choice  nor  at  all  guarded;  and 
the  consequence  was,  as  the  law 
at  that  period  was  only  too  ready 
to  pounce  down  upon  any  un- 
lucky culprit  who  had  given  his 
opinion  or  spoken  his  mind  a 
little  too  freely  to  please  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  Administration  of 
the  day,  that  many  an  author 
found  himself,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, quickly  lodged  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  as  was  the  case 
with  Defoe,  Bunyan,  and  a  host 
of  others.  Long  imprisonment, 
heavy  fines,  the  pillory,  whipping, 
and  often  far  worse  still,  were  the 
punishments  to  which  political 
pamphleteers,  who  had  offended, 
were  frequently  subjected  during 
the  period  referred  to. 

How  greatly  this  system  of 
wnting,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
verity of  the  law,  was  in  fashion 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  King    George  III.,  in  the 


year  1762,  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  a  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
tracts  and  pamphlets,  embracing 
an  immense  variety  of  subjects, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written 
during  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  collection  was  commenced 
by  Charles  I.,  under  the  direction 
of  a  clergyman  named  Thomason, 
and  was  carried  about  England  as 
the  Eoyal  army  marched,  dis- 
guised as  tables  covered  with  can- 
vas, and  at  length  lodged  at  Ox- 
ford, under  the  care  of  Dr.  Barlow, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
These  curioufif  tracts  were  even- 
tually offered  to  the  library  at 
Oxford,  and  were  at  last  bought 
for  Charles  IF.,  by  his  stationer 
Mearke,  'and  by  his  representa- 
tives ultimately  sold  to  George  III. 
The  collection  is  bound  in  two 
thousand  volumes. 

It  is  not  so  much  on  the  sub- 
jects 9f  these  tracts  that  I  desire 
now  to  speak — for  that,  indeed, 
would  fill  volumes — but  to  select 
for  consideration  a  few  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily eccentric  titles  which 
a  very  large  number  of  them 
bear,  and  which,  in  very  many 
cases,  are  calculated  to  excite  a 
smile  rather  than  inspire  any  feel- 
ings of  reverence  or  respect  for 
the  real  subject  actually  treated 
of,  which,  generally  speaking,  was 
of  a  religious  nature. 

The  first  of  thesQ  which  I  shall 
notice  is  dated  1626,  and  has  the 
following  sweetly  fanciful  title : 
*  A  most  delectable  sweet-perfumed 
Nosegay  for  God's  Saints  to  smell 
at.'  The  idea  of  the  word  *  nose- 
gay' applied  to  a  set  of  prayers  was 
possibly  to  suggest  the  thought  of 
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picking  or  aelectiiig  therefrom  any 
one  or  more'that  might  be  desiied 
— in  iteelf  a  very  pretty  and  a 
very  happy  thought,  certainly. 

The  next  one  is  remaibble  for 
the  unmistakable  intention  of  the 
tract  as  set  forth  in  its  plain  and 
witty  title.  In  1646,  one  'John 
Fry,'  a  Quaker,  appears  to  have 
got  into  trouble  of  some  kind, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
a  defence,  entitled  'A  Pair  of 
Belkpws  to  blow  o£f  the  Dust  cast 
upon  John  Fry.'  In  these  days 
he  would  probably  haye  written 
to  one  or  other  of  the  daOy  papers 
a  full  statement  of  his  woes 
and  grievances,  on  the  chance 
of  the  subject  tickling  the  editor  s 
fancy  with  the  view  to  political 
capital,  in  which  case  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  inserted. 

The  days  of  the  Protectorate 
were  rather  celebrated  for  tract- 
titles  of  the  most  singular  and 
eccentric  character.  One,  for  in- 
stance, is  80  peculiar  that  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  see  the 
exact  meaning  of  it — '  The  Snuf- 
fers of  Divine  Love'!  Now,  who 
or  what  was  supposed  to  be 
snuffed?  Was  such  snuffing  in- 
tended with  the  view  to  the 
extra  brightness  of  the  imaginary 
candle,  or  to  its  total  extinguish- 
ing?— for  snuffers  can  be  used 
either  to  increase  existing  light 
or  to  produce  darkness.  The 
former,  perhaps,  may  be  the  idea 
of  the  ingenious  writer — the  heavy 
snuff  of  sin  being  removed  by  the 
divine  snuffers,  the  candle  of 
righteousness  will,  through  divine 
love,  bum  all  the  more  brightly. 
The  fancy,  if  far-fetched,  is  at 
least  most  originaL    • 

Another  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  charity,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  some  speciffc  re- 
ligious object^  in  which  people 
are  advised  to  open  their  pockets, 
such  receptacles  in  those  days 
being  evidently  secured  by '  hooks 


and  eyes '  instead  of  buttons,  as 
with  us  modems.  Remembering 
this,  we  can  the  more  readily 
understand  the  gist  of  the  very 
quaint  title, '  Hooks  and  Eyes  for 
Believers'  Breeches,*  clearly  re- 
ferring to  the  fastening  of  the 
pockets  in  connection  with  the 
great  religious  virtue  of  charity. 

One  kindly-disposed  author,  in 
his  laudable  desire  to  assist  his 
weaker  brethren  in  their  walk  to 
the '  higher  path,'  calls  his  labours 
'  High-heerd  Shoes  for  Dwarfs  in 
Holiness,'  a  truly  plain  and  sug- 
gestive title  ;  whilst  another  writer, 
with  equal  simplicity,  calls  his 
book  '  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  the 
Chickens  of  the  Covenant.'  We 
cannot  but  admire  the  aUiteration, 
at  that  period  considered  a  great 
beauty  in  composition ;  for  many 
such  instances  occur  in  these  most 
curious  pamphlets.  But  perhaps 
the  most  amazing  of  all  this  class 
is  tbe  fullowiog,  affixed  to  a  book 
containing  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  to  which  the 
*  Ditties '  are  annexed  :  *  Seven 
Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sin, 
or  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms 
of  the  Princely  Prophet  David; 
whereunto  are  also  annexed  Wil- 
liam Humuis's  Handful  of  Honey* 
suckles,  and  divers  godly  and 
pithy  Ditties,  now  newly  aug- 
mented.' The  inordinate  length 
of  thiB  title,  and  the  play  of  the 
repeated  alliteration,  are  very  witty 
and  amusing,  if  nothing  more. 

At  this  period,  as  every  student 
of  history  knows,  party  spirit 
ran  very  high,  and  as  the  law — 
as  already  hinted  at — was  unplea- 
santly summary  in  its  action,  men 
were  often  cast  into  prison  merely 
because,  in  their  religious  opinions, 
they  happened  to  differ  from  their 
neighbours.  Some  such  delin- 
quent, in  the  person  of  a  Quaker, 
was  incarcerated  about  1655,  and 
poured  forth  the  regrets  of  his 
soul  in  a  pamphlet  with  the  fol- 
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lowing  most  original  and  whim- 
sical title :  *  A  Sigh  of  Sorrow  for 
the  Sinners  of  Zion,  breath'd  out 
of  a  Hole  in  the  Wall  of  an 
Earthen  Vessel  known  among  Men 
by  the  ^ame  of  Samuel  Fish/ 
That  man  has  been  called  an 
'  earthen  vessel '  is  not,  perhaps, 
anything  very  new;  but  that 
his  mouth  should  be  referred 
to  as  a  'hole'  situated  in  the 
'  wall '  of  such  a  *  vessel '  is  most 
surely  as  thoroughly  original  as 
it  is  altogether  perfectly  unique. 

Not  long  after  this  latter 
another  tract  appeared,  written  in 
the  strong  and  rather  fanatical 
language  so  common  to  the  age 
by  some  earnest  religious  zealot, 
entitled  'The  Spiritual  Mustard 
Pot  to  make  the  Soul  sneeze  with 
Devotion,'  by  which,  I  presume, 
the  fiery  platitudes  of  the  writer 
were  to  act  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  moral  nose  exactly  as  mustarcf 
does  on  the  physical  olfactoiy 
organ.  Here  is  another :  '  Salva- 
tion's Vantage  Ground!  Or  a 
Louping  Stand  for  Heavenly  Be- 
lievers 1*  A  *  louping  stand ' 
meaning  what  we  should  now 
probably  ddl  a '  leaping-bar ' — the 
intention  being,  under  the  figure 
of  a  leaping-bar,  to  improve  the 
readers  in  their  spiritual  athletic 
exercises,  and  so  endeavour  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  heaven. 

Cromwell's  regiment  of  '  Iron- 
sides'  contained  many  men  who 
could  handle  the  pen  as  well  as 
the  sword  or  the  wheel-lock,  and 
many  a  tiery  vigorous  tract  issued 
about  this  time  owed  its  author- 
ship to  one  or  other  of  these  mili- 
tary enthusiasts  in  political  and 
religious  rights  or  wrongs.  Here 
is  one— the  remarkably  plain  and 
straightforward  language  of  the 
title  addresses  itself  to  the  most 
illiterate,  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
comprehended  by  all  classes  of 
readers:  *A  Shot  aimed  at  the 
Devil's  Head-Quarters  through  the 


Tube  of  the  Cannon  of  the  Cove- 
nant.' As  the  author  was  a 
soldier,  and  probably  wrote  for 
soldiers,  he  very  acutely  employed 
such  terms,  in  naming  his  tract, 
as  would  be  peculiarly  familiar 
to  soldiers,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  readily  unders£:>od  by  them ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his 
work,  from  its  very  title,  proved 
highly  attractive.  We  cannot 
but  admire  the  ready  and  sugges- 
tive wit  of  the  gallant  Puritan  in 
80  cleverly  adapting  himself  to 
surrounding  circumstances. 

The  next  I  shall  quote  is 
another  specimen  of  one  of  the 
inordinately  long  titles  of  the 
period,  plentifully  interspersed 
with  many  choice  specimens  of 
alliteration,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day :  '  A  Reaping 
Hook  well  tempered  for  the  stub- 
bom  Ears  of  the  Coming  Crop ; 
or  Biscuits  baked  in  the  Oven  of 
Charity,  carefully  conserved  for 
the  Chickens  of  the  Church,  the 
Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Sweet  Swallows  of  Salvation/ 
The  marvellous  jumble  here  of 
reaping-hooks,  biscuits,  ovens, 
charity,  chickens,  sparrows,  swal- 
lows, and  salvation,  almost  takes 
away  one's  breath,  considering  its 
many  elaborately  obscure  alle- 
gories all  crammed  into  one  small 
title-page. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  book  was 
published  with  the  following 
amazing  title,  which,  for  unrea- 
sonable absurdity  of  length,  is 
perhaps  unequalled  :  *  The  Dis- 
coverie  of  Wytchcrafte,  wherein 
the  lewd  dealings  of  Wytches 
and  Wytchmongers  is  notablie 
detected;  the  Knaverie  of  Con- 
jurors, the  impietie  of  Inchanters, 
the  follie  of  Soothsayers,  the  im- 
pudent falsehood  of  Couseners, 
the  infidelitie  of  Atheysts,  the 
pestilent  practices  of  Pythynists, 
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the  curiositie  of  Figure-Casters, 
the  vanitie  of  Dreamers,  the 
beggarlie  Art  of  Alcumystrie,  &c., 
are  decyphered.  By  Eeginald 
;  Scott,  Esq.*  By  the  term  *  figure- 
casters,'  I  presume,  is  meant  the 
fanciful  belief,  prevailing  about 
this  period,  that  if  a  person  desired 
another's  death  he  must  make  a 
waxen  image  closely  resembling 
the  person  -who  was  to  die.  This 
figure  was  to  be  constructed  under 
certain  signs  and  forms  of  incan- 
tation, and  then,  at  certain 
arranged  times,  pins  were  to  be 
stuck  through  the  heart  of  the 
figure,  or  it  was  to  be  stabbed, 
shot  at,  or  beheaded;  by  which 
means,  it  was  impudently  pre- 
tended, that  the  death  of  the 
person,  operated  upon  through 
this  waxen  figure,  would  assuredly 
occur  at  the  very  same  instant! 
The  readers  of  the  '  Ingoldsby 
Legends*  will  remember  a  very 
clever  and  amusing  illustration  of 
this  original  practice  of  doing 
people  to  death  in  the  inimitable 
story  of  the  *  Leech  of  Folkestone,' 
only  in  this  case  the  tables  are 
turned  on  the  would-be  murderers 
with  terrible  effect. 

A  remarkable  work  was  pub- 
lished, in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  celebrated  Eichard  Baxter — 
sometime  Vicar  of  Kidderminster 
—and  dated  1690,  entitled  'The 
Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits, 
&c.,  fully  evinced  by  the  unques- 
tionable Histories  of  Apparitions, 
Operations,  Witchcrafts,  Voices, 
&c.  By  Eichard  Baxter.'  It  is 
possibly  owing  to  the  manners, 
teaching,  opinions,  and  habits  of 
thought  of  the  time  that  we  find  a 
man  of  such  great  talentsand  learn- 
ing sitting  down  in  sober  earnest 
to  write  an  elaborate  work  to 
prove  the  truth  of  such  silly  super- 
stitious fancies. 

Nor  is  Baxter  the  only  cleric 
ivho  wrote  on  the  same  subject ; 


for  we  have  a  work  by  *  Joseph 
Glanvil,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
his  Majesty  King  Charles  II.,  and 
F.E.S.,'  with  this  fine  imposing 
title, '  Sadducismus  Triumphatus ; 
or  a  full  and  plain  Evidence  con- 
cerning Witches  and  Apparitions.* 
Here,  then,  we  have  another  learn- 
ed divine,  and  a  F.E.6.  to  boot, 
using  his  wit  and  his  influence 
to  assist  in  the  propagation  of  a 
belief  as  foolish  and  puerile  as  it 
was  wicked  and  mischievous. 

The  subject  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  evidently  thought 
a  very  great  deal  of,  not  only 
by  men  in  holy  orders,  but  by 
laymen  of  learning,  education, 
and  position  as  well ;  and  a  book 
was  published  in  1653  by  Sir  E. 
Filmer  (a  judge,  I  believe)  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  the  'jurymen  of 
England,*  in  which  he  pretends 
*to  explain  '  the  difference  between 
an  English  and  an  Hebruw  witch' ! 
But  I  cannot  close  this  article 
without  special  reference  to  a  very 
celebrated  book  touching  on  the 
same  subject,  written  by  neither 
priest  nor  layman,  but  by  a 
learned  and  royal  author.  Though 
possibly  already  well  known  to 
most  of  our  readers,  I  will  just 
refer  to  the  title  in  full :  '  Demo- 
nologie;  in  the  form  of  a  Dia- 
logue, divided  into  Three  Books ; 
T^ritten  by  the  Most  High  and 
Mighty  Prince  James,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  &c.— .1616.'  So  that 
even  his  Majesty  King  James  I., 
with  all  his  Solomonic  wisdom 
and  learned  pedantry,  was  not 
proof  against  the  sUly  childish 
beliefs  of  the  age,  the  very  men- 
tion of  which,  in  these  enlight- 
ened days,  provokes  not  merely  a 
smile  of  pity  and  contempt,  but  a 
downright  honest  laugh  at  the 
utter  folly  and  credulity  of  our 
forefathers.        g.  hYva  gattie. 


IV. 
BENJAMIN  THEIR  RULER. 


Ben  was  picked  out  of  the  river, 
saved  at  ebb-tide  from  the  rush 
of  receding  waters  which  would 
have  home  his  little  body  onward 
to  destruction. 

He  was  but  a  light  feather^ 
weight  on  the  bosom  of  the  swirl- 
ing muddy  torrent.  A  starveling 
baby,  unballasted  by  any  superflu- 
ous flesh,  he  was  swept  quickly 
along.  This  attenuated  mud-grown 
weed  was  probably  cast  out  to  die 
as  one  worthless.  Only  an  heir 
to  shiftne  and  misery.  Surely  this 
little  life  was  hardly  worth  saving 
in  a  city  where  a  thousand  of  more 
value  are  suffered  to  be  lost  daily. 

Had  he  fallen  of  his  own  ac- 
cord down  some  treacherous 
slimy  steps  on  that  misty  Novem- 
ber morning,  when  the  yellow 
fog  wrapped  round  with  a  dismal 
embrace  every  wretched  slum  and 
loathsome  hovel)  or  had  some 
helping  hand  essayed  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  small  burden  of  his 
life  by  tossing  him  into  the  river 
from  some  adjacent  wharf?  That 
remained  for  ever  unproven. 

Perchance  some  poor  besotted 
mother  had  rushed,  in  her  deli- 
rium, to  the  waterside,  and  con- 
signed her  babe  to- a  gentle  death 
in  the  outgoing  stream — a  more 
desirable  good  than  life  could  pos- 
sibly be  to  her  oflspnng. 

Lay  not  such  sins  to  the  charge 
of  a  degraded  humanity.  Rather 
let  us  draw  back  from  judgment, 
inclining  our  lips  to  say,  *  They 
know  not  what  they  do  1* 

Think  you,  my  friends,  that  any 
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such  wretched  creatures — women 
driven  mad  by  starvation,  cruelty, 
and  poisonous  drinks;  wounded 
by  fhe  blows  of  some  brutal 
ruffian,  to  whom  they  have  yet 
been  faithful  in  a  dog-like  way — 
are  responsible  for  deeds  like 
this? 

Will  these  wretched  beings 
whom  no  light  has  visited — in- 
heritors for  generations  of  fierce 
passions  and  low  morality,  the 
vilest  dregs  of  the  people — be  an- 
swerable for  crimes  and  sudden 
frenzies,  the  temptations  to  which 
we  have  never  experienced?  Is 
it  possible  to  believe  that  in  any 
great  hereafter  they  will  be  ar- 
raigned and  tried  and  condemned 
by  the  same  laws  that  mete  justice 
to  you  and  me  for  sins  of  omission 
and  commission?  I  trow  not. 
As  I  believe  in  the  mercy  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  tender  Judge, 
I  trust  not. 

When  long  muscular  arms 
stretched  over  a  barge-side,  and 
caught  hold  of  a  little  mop  of 
curly  black  hair  drifting  past,  a 
baby  face  was  lifted  from  the 
water  smiling  at  its  rescuer.  His 
immersion  did  not  seem  to  have 
alarmed  the  boy.in  the  least.  Ben 
was  fearless  from  the  first  hour  of 
his  introduction  to  the  deck  of 
the  Rebecca. 

With  the  serenest  composure 
he  scanned  the  saviour's  bearded 
face,  not  intimidated  by  its  rug- 
ged aspect.  He  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  cry.  He  was  gasping 
for    breath,    which    the    strong 
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stream  bad  nearly  knocked  out 
of  him;  but  be  began  almost 
directly  to  cbuckle  gleefully  as  tbe 
water  trickled  from  bis  curls 
Srdown  bis  face,  and  made  little 
streams  on  tbe  boards. 

On  tbe  day  tbat  Jeremiab 
Cboate  rescued  bim,  tbe  emaci- 
ated brigbt-eyed  atom  looked 
somewbere  between  two  and  tbree. 
Hereafter,  tbat  dismal  morning 
was  reckoned  as  bis  birtbday.  As 
soon  as  be  bad  sufficiently  re- 
covered, be  lisped  witb  a  cockney 
twang  a  series  of  remarks  bardly 
intelligible  to  tbe  skipper  or  bis 
subordinate. 

Finally,  between  tbem,  tbey 
made  out  tbat  be  was  cold,  also  tbat 
be  was  bungry.  It  was  satisfac- 
tory tbat  be  made  no  demand  for 
maternal  ministration.  Jerry  lost 
no  time  in  boisting  tbis  flotsam 
on  bis  broad  sboulders,  regardless 
of  bis  dripping  condition,  and 
carrying  bim  down  to  be  warmed 
and  fed  in  tbe  little  cabin.  Tbe 
.funnel  was  smoking  furiously; 
above  and  down  below  it  was  like 
an  oven.  Tbe  baby  was  set  upon 
tbe  locker,  and  regaled  witb  a 
mug  of  cold  tea  and  unlimited 
bread-and-cbeese.  He  remarked 
incidentally  during  tbe  feast  tbat 
bis  name  was  Ben. 

'  Ittle  Ben,'  be  corrected  angrily, 
witb  bis  moutb  full,  wben  Tom 
Batt  said  '  Big  Ben  '  by  way  of 
irony.  He  surveyed  tbe  mate 
witb  a  frown  of  disapproval,  and 
tben  be  gave  utterance  to  some- 
tbing  wbicb  was  probably  intend- 
ed for  an  oatb. 

*  Wbere  does  daddy  live,  young- 
ster?' questioned  Tom  gruffly, 
after  a  pause. 

Tbe  brown  eyes  opened  wide 
in  amazement.  Ben  sbook  bis 
bead  dubiously. 

'Ain't  never  beerd  of  a  dad, 
m  warrant,'  muttered  tbe  man. 

'Did  yer  fall  in?'  said  Jere- 
miab, approacbing  bis  red  beard 


till  it  tickled  tbe  baby's  face,  as 
be  offered  bim  anotber  bunk  of 
cbeese.  Ben's  bands  went  out 
witb  greedy  energy  to  meet  it 

'Pitty,  pitty  water — 0,  0,  so 
codel'  He  drew  a  long  breatb, 
and  looked  at  bis  little  blue  fin- 
gers, spreading  tbem  out  witb  a 
sort  of  satisfaction.  He  was  too 
young  to  declare  bis  circumstances ; 
and  after  a  few  futile  endeavours, 
Jerry  gave  up  bis  questions.  Tbey 
bad  stripped  bim  of  a  little  ragged 
sbirt  and  tattered  petticoat,  and 
rolled  bim  up  in  a  rougb  coat 
witb  metal  buttons.  Tbere  was  a 
long  wound  on  tbe  flesb  of  tbe 
baby  leg  wbicb  was  scarcely  beal- 
ed,  and  many  dark  bruises  about 
tbe  little  body.  Tbe  inspection 
of  tbese  seemed  to  give  Ben  great 
satisfaction.  He  nodded  bis  bead, 
pointing  to  eacb  one,  and  repeat- 
ing eacb  time,  *  Ned,  bad  Ned  !' 
Tbe  coat  was  secured  about  tbe 
cbild  witb  a  bit  of  cord,  a  metbod 
of  attacbing  clotbes  wbicb  did  not 
seem  unfamiliar  to  bim.  The 
brigbtness  of  tbe  ancbor  buttons 
afforded  bis  mind  infinite  satis- 
faction. He  neglected  tbe  cbeese. 
'  Pennies !'  be  lisped,  looking  up 
at  Jeremiab  witb  a  confidentiid 
grin.  After  a  time  amazement 
worked  to  tbe  front.  ^  Many 
pennies !'  be  said  eacb  time  be 
fingered  a  fresb  ona 

*Wbat  'ull  yer  do  witb  bim, 
Jerry  V  grunted  tbe  mate,  turning 
a  quid  of  tobacco,  and  staring  of- 
fensively at  tbe  little  boy.  '  Yer'd 
best  send  bim  slick  off  to  tbe 
workbouse.' 

Tbe  cbild  bad  by  tbis  time 
edged  bimself  close  up  to  Jerry, 
undaunted  by  Ids  fierce  aspect. 
Tbe  skipper  of  tbe  Eebecca  was 
not  comely  or  of  ingratiating 
mien.  An  irregular  red  beard 
covered  balf  of  bis  features,  leav- 
ing only  bigb  cbeek  bones  and  a 
flattened  nose  to  indicate  tbe  con- 
tour of  bis  face.    He  bad  small 
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gray  eyes,  keen  enough  when  seen 
in  a  fall  light,  but  almost  obscured 
by  long  protruding  eyebrows. 

*  I  seepy,*  said  Ben,  in  a  drowsy 
▼oice,  laying  his  little  black  head 
glistening  with  moisture  against 
the  sleeve  of  Jeremiah's  jersey. 

The  man  looked  across  at  Tom 
Batt  in  an  uneasy  way.  There 
was  a  strange  abatement  of  his 
stoic  demeanour.  His  arm  was 
extended  to  support  the  little 
head.  At  last  he  removed  his 
oilskin  cap,  and  scratched  his 
head  dubiously.  Finally,  he  looked 
down  at  the  long  drooped  eye- 
lashes, and  felt  the  clasp  of  a  tiny 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

Next  he  swore  a  big  oath  that 
the  young  one  should  go  with 
them  this  voyage  on  the  barge. 

'  Ay,  and  I  thinks  as  Til  maybe 
keep  him  altogether/  he  said  still 
more  resolutely,  after  a  pull  at  a 
stone  jar. 

Jeremiah  had  been  reared  in  a 
workhouse,  and  remembered  its 
cold  ministrations. 

This  skipper,  who  sailed  the 
Rebecca— a  registered  barge,  traf- 
ficking backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Medway, 
and  other  adjacent  points  of  the 
coast  —  was  homeless,  wifeless, 
childless.  He  had  slowly  worked 
his  way  to  a  post  of  confidence, 
and  now  had  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  work  done  by  the  barge  he 
directed.  Jeremiah  Choate  was 
not  a  man  of  many  words,  neither 
was  he  credited  with  any  charit- 
able sentiments.  He  was  chary 
of  speech,  and  an  absolute  con- 
servative in  all  his  principles  of 
action;  yet  his  word  was  his 
bond,  and  his  oath  irreversible. 
His  celibacy  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  profession  he  belonged 
to ;  for  Jerry  was  well  able  to 
keep  a  wife  in  comfort,  and  was 
now  over  thirty  years  of  age.  A 
snug  little  cottage  down  the  river 
at   Erith  or  Gravesend,   and    a 


comely  young  woman  to  take 
now  and  again  as  companion  on 
short  voyages,  were  reckoned  the 
highest  goods  amongst  barge- 
masters.  But  Jerry  was  of  an- 
other mind,  and  steered  clear  of 
feminine  pitfalls,  appearing  to. 
have  hardened  his  heart  against 
domestic  joys. 

Sulky  Tom  Batt  at  once  recog- 
nised the  significance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  waif.  If  a  winsome 
child  established  a  footing  on  the 
deck  of  the  barge,  one  of  his  own 
youngsters — bullet-headed  river- 
side lads,  inclined  already  to  evil 
ways — could  not  obtain  the  berth 
on  board  the  Rebecca  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  apply  for. 

'  Curse  the  young  rat !  I  wish 
as  he'd  drownded  !'  he  muttered 
to  himself  in  moody  mood,  when 
left  alone  in  the  cabin  with  the 
peacefully  sleeping  child.  Then 
Tom  had  recourse  to  the  stone 
jar  more  frequently  than  was 
necessary  to  supply  the  demands 
of  thirst. 

The  'Rebeccar,*  as  the  frater- 
nity were  accustomed  to  accent 
the  title  of  Jerry's  barge,  was  a 
craft  by  no  means  despicable,  for 
all  she  was  flat- bottomed  and  drew 
but  a  few  feet  of  water.  Fre- 
quenters of  the  river  know  well 
what  speed  such  vessels  can  ac- 
complish. It  is  only  ignorant 
land-lubbers  who  smile  contemp- 
tuously at  the  mention  of  such. 
At  the  annual  regattas  of  sailing- 
barges  in  the  Medway  and  Thames 
the  Rebecca  had  fully  established 
her  fame,  and  was  a  dreaded  rival 
to  her  kind.  She  was  no  lum- 
bering makeshift,  and  Jeremiah 
Choate  had  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  craft  he  commanded. 
Her  qualities  even  helped  her  to 
make  some  account  of  a  head- 
wind by  aid  of  leeboards,  and, 
with  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  she 
sailed  her  nine  knots  an  hour. 
If  you  had  seen  her  on  an  autumn 
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afternoon  running  with  a  fayonr- 
able  wind  up  one  of  the  reaches 
of  the  river,  laden  with  golden 
sheaves  of  straw,  the  warm  sun 
shining  on  her  red-brown  sails, 
and  the  little  ripples  curling  under 
her  bow,  you  would  be  forced  to 
admit  that  she  and  her  kind  were 
picturesque  additions  to  the  land- 
scape, rivedling  the  whiter* winged 
cutters  which  skimmed  about  on 
pleasure  bent.  Yes ;  and  if  you 
were  near  enough  to  see  likewise 
a  little  sunburnt  boy — brown-eyed, 
black-haired  as  any  southern-born 
child,  with  a  red  cap  covering  his 
curls — sitting  beside  the  tiller, 
piping  merry  ditties  in  a  sweet 
child's  treble,  you  might  have 
envied  the  stolid  skipper  smoking 
beside  him.  Air,  light,  river,  and 
shore  ministered  to  his  plaoid  en- 
joyment. Sailing  thus  quickly  on 
summer  seas,  might  not  dreams 
and  peace  seem  realities  ? 

The  Rebecca's  business  was 
chiefly  to  bring  hay,  straw,  ce- 
menty  and  bricks  from  the  Med- 
way  or  elsewhere.  At  the  time 
of  Ben's  adoption  she  was  engaged 
in  bringing  chalk  and  cement 
from  Greenhithe,  and  conveying 
coals  to  Margate.  So  the  first 
voyage  down  the  river  that  Ben 
was  taken  was  to  Margate,  where 
Jerry  invested  in  some  second- 
hand clothing  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness, of  which  he  was  not  by  any 
means  ashamed.  Probably  he  was 
well  accustomed  to  it.  Eags  do 
not  foster  modesty. 

'  That  there  birthday  suit  o' 
your'n  won't  do  ashore,  young- 
ster,' remarked  Jerry,  with  a  grim 
smile,  as  he  watched  the  child 
dancing  joyfully  before  the  heat 
of  the  stove,  playing  with  his  own 
little  shadow  on  the  floor  of  the 
cabin,  and  revelling  in  a  hitherto 
unknown  feeling  of  animal  well- 
being.  What  was  it  to  be  naked 
as  long  as  he  was  comfortable? 
Was  he  not  warmed  and  fed,  and 


suffered  to  gambol  freely  without 
a  kick  or  a  blow  1  What  better 
things  had  life  to  offer  to  any 
young  animal  ? 

*  You're  a-going  to  be  let  in  for 
a  pretty  expense  with  yer  found- 
ling,' jeered  Tom  Batt,  who  very 
well  knew  that  Jeremiah  Choate 
was  averse  to  putting  his  hand 
in  his  pockets. 

Good  Lord  !  what  a  pretty  pile 
of  savings  his  skipper  must  have 
made  in  the  course  of  ten  years* 
sailing!  Tom  Batt  reflected  on 
his  own  thriftless  Irish  spouse 
and  a  numerous  progeny,  dwell- 
ing at  Southwark,  without  any 
great  thankfalness  for  mercies  ac- 
corded, him. 

In  the  end,  however,  Ben  proved 
no  costly  addition  to  the  house- 
keeping. 

*  He's  worth  his  grub,'  admitted 
Tom  before  the  boy  was  five  years 
old.  He  was  suffered  to  gather 
up  the  fragments  from  his  master's 
table,  and  throve  happily  upon 
them.  By  degrees  he  took  upon 
himself  various  domestic  ofiices. 
He  could  run  messages  when  in 
port,  carry  packages  as  big  as  him- 
self, and  keep  a  look-out  on  the 
river.  By  and  by  he  learnt  to 
brew  tea  and  to  sweep  out  the 
cabin,  wash  up  plates,  and  nego- 
tiate purchases  to  supply  the  lar- 
der. By  the  time  he  was  eight 
years  old  he  was  useful  and  more 
reliable  than  Tom  Batt,  who  was 
apt  to  indulge  unduly  when  put 
ashore. 

Ben's  precocious  intelligence 
gleaned  a'  fund  of  information 
wherever  he  went,  and  the  stores 
of  his  mind  were  unfolded  later 
on  for  the*  benefit' of  his  com- 
panions. 

By  some  mysterious  means  he 
learnt  to  read.  As  Jeremiah 
smoked  his  pipe  one  evening  on 
deck,  he  was  amazed  to  hear  the 
boy  spelling  out  a  newspaper  to 
Tom  Batt  below-stairs.    The  clear 
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young  voice  floated  up  oa  the  still 
night  air,  and  the  skipper  could 
hear  every  word  as  it  was  slowly 
given  out. 

*  VVell,  l^m  blowed  !'  he  said, 
shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe ; 
*  he  is  a  cute  young  shaver  !  He 
desarves  a  eddication.' 

By  and  by,  when  Jeremiah 
went  softly  down-stairs  to  get  his 
grog,  Tom  £att  was  snoring  in 
his  hammock,  and  the  young  stu- 
dent was  engrossed  in  copying 
printed  characters  upon  a  scrap 
of  paper.  That  was  how  Ben 
was  teaching  himself  to  write,  in 
all  the  after  days  of  his  life  his 
written  communications  resembled 
copper-plate ;  no  one  ever  was 
heard  to  complain  that  Ben's 
epistles  were  not  legible. 

Jeremiah,  being  steical  by  habit, 
professed  no  particular  interest  in 
this  son  of  his  adoption,  though 
he  was  fully  cognisant  of  all  his 
proceedings. 

There  was  one  natural  gift  pos- 
sessed by  Ben  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  amongst  his  friends 
and  acquaintance :  this  was  a 
most  tuneful  voice  united  to  a 
correct  ear  for  music.  He  would 
catch  up  any  street-air  with  mar- 
vellous precision,  and  troll  out 
his  songs  with  infinite  delight. 
The  singular  delicacy  and  accu- 
racy of  his  ear  recommended  him 
to  notice  at  all  popular  entertain- 
ments. Jerry's  friends  would  as- 
semble frequently  on  the  deck  of 
the  barge  to  hear  the  young  sha- 
ver '  pipe  a  bit.*  And  Ben  found 
the  remuneration-  of  halfpence 
satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

Amongst  the  many  foreign  sail- 
ors about  the  Docks  and  riverside 
this  gift  made  him  popular.  From 
some  of  these  he  acquired  foreign 
airs,  quaint,  melodious,  and  im- 
pressive. The  boyish  treble  would 
frequently  be  heard  trolling  out  a 
Spanish  or  Italian  ballad,  to  the 
astonishment  of  some  ear  to  which 


it  was  familiar.  A  yachtsman  on 
the  river,  perchance  newly  re- 
turned from  the  Mediterranean, 
would  now  and  then  be  amazed 
to  catch  a  refraiu,  which  had  last 
been  heard  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
or  on  the  bright  shores  about 
Naples,  proceeding  from  a  con- 
temptible coal-carrying  baige. 

When  Ben  was  somewhere 
about  nine  years  old,  by  some 
mischance  he  was  left  ashore  one 
night.  Jerry  was  well  on  his  way 
down  the  river  before  he  dis- 
covered that  the  boy  was  not  be- 
low in  the  cabin. '  His  wrath  was 
not  loudly  or  forcibly  expressed, 
but  Tom  Batt  knew  very  well 
that  the  skipper  was  in  a  danger- 
ous mood  that  night.  He  steered 
the  Rebecca  in  a  daring  way,  cut- 
ting under  the  very  bows  of 
steamers,  and  more  than  once 
escaping  a  collision  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  Bat  Ben  took  no  harm 
by  his  first  independent  step  in 
life.  Two  days  later  he  came  up 
smiling  to  meet  the  returning 
barge,  full  of  novel  experiences. 

On  coming  to  the  wharfside  in 
the  dark,  and  finding  his  home 
and  resting-place  departed,  Ben 
had  wasted  no  time  in  lamenta- 
tion. He  reflected  where  he  might 
find  a  night's  lodging,  standing  a 
moment  in  an  attitude  of  thought. 

•Left  yer  ashore,  have  they, 
youngster?'  said  a  sympathetic 
lighterman,  dropping  a  grain-sack 
and  surveying  the  puny  figure 
with  face  set  riverwards.  Ben 
turned  quickly  with  a  grave  face. 
He  knew  the  man. 

*  Ay,  Jim  Davis,  and  I  wants  a 
lodging.  Maybe  yer  can  tell  of 
one?' 

The  man  sat  down  on  his 
dropped  sack,  and  frowned  specu- 
latively. 

'  Well,  there's  Skillem's  in  the 
next  lane,  but  it  ain't  werry  com- 
fortible;  and  there's  the  Lamb  of 
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Goshen,  but  it's  alius  full  noifa- 
days.  Mrs.  Doo  she  might  be 
willing  to  take  in  such  a  small 
one.  She*ll  squeeze  yer  in  some- 
wheer,  Yer  won't  want  a  big 
berth.  I  guess  the  coalscuttle  'ull 
about  fit  yer.' 

Ben  knew  by  report  all  about 
the  lodging-house  in  Linnet  Lane 
specified  as  the  Laoib  of  Goshen. 
On  being  reminded  of  it,  he  at 
once  resolved  to  seek  its  shelter. 

He  had  a  few  halfpence  in  his 
pocket,  sufficient  to  pay  for  his 
sleeping  accommodation  ;  and 
f)erhaps,  if  he  sang  and  danced 
i'oT  the  lodgers,  some  one  of  them 
^<ivould  treat  him  to  a  supper. 

The  boy  was  irrepressibly  hope- 
ful, and  trusted  with  a  serene 
faith  to  chance,  aided  by  his  own 
best  endeavours. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  Ben ;  youra 
is  a  sublime  cretd,  which  will 
carry  you  upwards  and  onwards. 

He  arrived,  in  the  twilight,  at 
the  dismal  den,  where  wayfarers, 
tramps,  vagabonds,  the  homeless, 
the  destitute,  the  sinful  congre- 
gated. He  did  not  expect  it  to 
be  as  domfortable  as  the  little 
cabin  of  the  Rebecca,  and  he 
thought  somewhat  ruefully  of  a 
stiing  of  sausages,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  the  morning,  and 
-which  were  probably  frying  under 
Tom  Bait's  supervision  at  this 
moment.  He  paused  outside  the 
<loor  of  the  Lamb  of  Goshen. 
Judging  by  the  noise,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  lively  company 
within.  Life  and  entertainment 
here  would,  in  any  case,  be  pre- 
ferable to  a  night  spent  in  the 
streets.  The  ghostly  fog  was 
stalking  up  from  the  river,  strik- 
ing chill  airs  upon  his  slim  body. 
Hardy  little  weed  as  he  was,  he 
knew  all  about  marsh  agues  and 
aching  pains  ot  rheumatism.  Had 
he  not  seen  suffenng  about  him 
all  his  short  life  1 

Shouts  of  uproarious   laughter 


were  to  be  heard  as  Ben  knocked 
boldly  at  the  door  of  the  lodging- 
house.  He  repeated  his  sum- 
mons twice  more  vigorously  be- 
fore it  was  opened  to  him.  A 
little  fair  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and 
long  plaits  tied  with  ribbons, 
peeped  through  the  aperture  un- 
der the  arm  of  a  big  clumsy  man 
of  nautical  appearance.  The  child 
had  a  distinctly  foreign  air,  and 
muttered  some  remark  in  guttural 
tones.  The  man,  glancing  at  the 
boy,  looked  back  over  his  shoul- 
der with  a  jeering  laugh.  His 
face  was  red  and  inflamed.  Ben 
thought  he  was  *  half-seas  over.' 

*Come  here.  Mother  Doo. 
Here's  a  mighty  big  lodger  a- want- 
ing to  be  took  in.  Maybe  yei^U 
throw  him  and  my  Elsa  in  to- 
gether for  tuppence.' 

Tue  landlady  thus  appealed  to 
was  slow  to  come  forward.  Ben 
pushed  past  the  reeling  man,  and 
shut  the  door  behind  him.  There 
was  a  momentary  silence  in  the 
circle  near  the  fire.  Kude  navvies 
and  coarse-featured  girls  looked 
round  at  the  juvenile  new-comer. 

*  Here's  yer  money,'  said  Ben, 
extending  twopence  with  resolu- 
tion as  the  formidable  Mrs.  Doo, 
a  large-limbed,  red-haired  Irish- 
woman, advanced  upon  him.  There 
was  something  irresistibly  coiaic, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  company,  about 
this  bold  address.  A  series  of 
jocular  remarks  and  rude  laughter 
followed  Ben's  introduction. 

*  Yer  a  well-plucked  one  1  Mus' 
be  a  lord  in  disguise !  Well,  young 
limb,  are  yer  going  to  treat  us  to 
supper  all  round  1  Turn  out  yer 
pockets.' 

The  man  who  had  admitted 
Ben  retained  his  hold  of  the  little 
fair  child,  who  acted  as  a  prop  to 
his  uncertain  steps.  She  seemed 
not  unused  to  this  parental  mode 
of  progression.  Her  large  blue 
eyes  fixed  Ben  as  a  possible  play- 
mate.    When  she    had  resumed 
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her  seat  on  a  little  stool,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  touched 
him.  At  the  remark  about  his 
jpoBsessions  she  insinuated  one 
hand  in  his  coat  pocket.  He 
looked  down  at  her  sottly,  not 
rebuking  her  or  drawing  himself . 
'away.  At  last  she  took  out  her 
hand,  and  a  very  evident  disap- 
pointment portrayed  itself  on  her 
fieice. 

*  Yer  ain't  found  nought,  Elsa,' 
said  the  mocking  voice  of  a  needle- 
woman, who  sat  on  a  sofa  encom- 
passed with  heaps  of  bright  co- 
loured materials. 

No  one  else  had  taken  any 
notice  of  the  byplay  between  the 
children.  But  Flags,  as  she, 
whose  task  it  was  to  repair  en- 
signs and  standards,  was  called 
here,  had  eyes  for  everything. 
The  little  foreigner,  Elsa,  was  not 
a  favourite  of  hers. 

Ben  at  this  time,  though  very 
small,  was  wiry  and  well-knit; 
hiB  form  was  compact,  his  step 
elastic  and  buoyant,  his  face 
tanned  with  exposure  to  sea  and 
air,  and  bright  with  a  singularly 
vivacious  expression  which  certi- 
fied his  wits. 

He  seldom  smiled,  never  laughed 
noisily.  Slowly  he  turned  him- 
self towards  the  circle,  speaking 
to  the  company  collectively  in  a 
loud  and  deliberate  way. 

'  I'm  out  of  cash  to-night,  and 
so  I  can't  treat  nobody.  I  b'longs 
to  the  **  Eebeccar "  barge,  which 
has  sailed  to  Margate  without  me. 
I  don't  want  none  on  yer  to  trust 
me;  but  I'm  downright  hungry, 
and  if  some  of  yer  'uU  pay  for  my 
supper,  ril  sing  or  dance,  as  you 
please,  better  nor  yer've  ever 
known  before.' 

The  unqualified  confidence  with 
which  Ben  made  this  astounding 
proposition  raised  a  shout  of  de- 
risive laughter.  The  men  poked 
him  in  the  ribs  with  their  pipes, 
the  women  pulling  his  black  curls. 


Ben  set  his  lips  tightly,  and  his 
wide  nostrils  were  distended 
angrily. 

'  Yer'U  sing  and  dance,  supper 
or  no  supper.  III  warrant ;  or  I 
know  the  way  to  make  yer,'  said 
the  man  who  had  admitted  him, 
lifting  a  menacing  hand. 

A  singular  look  passed  over 
Ben's  face,  altering  for  a  moment 
his  whole  expression.  It  was 
both  obdurate  and  wrathful.  The 
needlewoman  saw  it. 

'  None  of  that  here,  Mr.  Fitch,' 
she  said  authoritatively.  '  Yer^ve 
been  turned  out  of  the  Lamb 
once  afore  for.  fists  too  free,  if 
yer'll  remember.' 

Apparently  he  did  remember, 
for  his  arm  dropped,  and  he 
sucked  away  at  his  pipe  in  sulky 
silence. 

A  moment  Ben's  looks  rested 
on  the  pale-faced  needlewoman, 
whose  yellow  orbs  returned  his 
gaze  steadily.  A  wonderfully 
sweet  smile  parted  her  lips  as  she 
looked  at  the  boy. 

*  I'll  pay  for  yer  supper,'  she 
said  decisively.  '  Yer  ain't  ad- 
wertised  yerself  for  nought.  Now 
sing.  I'm  real  fond  of  music,  and 
I  likes  it  moloncholy.' 

A  look  so  beaming,  so  grateful, 
so  exquisitely  touching  in  its 
childlike  enthusiasm,  as  is  rarely 
seen,  spread  over  Ben's  face. 

'  I  can  sing,'  he  said,  nodding 
emphatically  ;  then,  standing 
where  he  was,  he  opened  his 
mouth.  The  noisy  crew  hushed. 
Not  a  murmur  was  heard,  not  a 
breath  seemed  to  be  drawn,  as 
there  burst  from  the  boy's  lips  the 
clearest  carol  of  joy  and  hope  that 
had  ever  been  heard  by  these  ears. 
Every  face  turned  towards  him. 
These  poor  degraded  wretches  were 
silent  before  the  musical  expres- 
sion of  a  child's  uncultivated 
voice.  Uncultivated  truly;  but 
withal  so  beautiful  in  its  true  ren- 
dering of  a  simple  air,  that  the 
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most  exquisite  refinement  could 
not  have  taken  exception  to  it 

The  motley  crew  of  vagabonds 
and  outcasts  were,  for  a  few 
seconds,  held  in  thrall  by  the 
sudden  unlooked-for  burst  of  song. 
The  tuneless  cracked  pipe  or 
hoarse  bass  of  their  kind  was  all 
they  knew  of  vocal  music.  A 
rollicking  drinking  song,  a  coarse 
love  ditty,  or  comic  music-hall 
refrain,  was  what  thoy  were  best 
acquainted  with.  But  now  a  child 
stood  up  in  their  midst  and  re- 
vealed to  them  the  soul  of  music, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  glimpse  of 
a  better  world  had  been  afforded 
them.  The  soaring  voice  carried 
them  up  and  beyond  this  dull 
existence.  Some  thought  of  fresh 
fields  and  sweet  fiowers  they  had 
known  in  youth,  and  the  joyous 
harmony  of  birds  waibling.  Others 
for  a  moment  recalled  the  voiceless 
stars  and  the  glory  of  summer 
sunsets.  The  beautiful  world  be- 
yond or  above  the  city  of  sin  and 
haunts  of  vice  came  back  to  their 
recollection.  Ben  played  upon 
the  strings  of  these  sinful  guilty 
human  hearts  with  the  power  of 
his  marvellous  gift.  The  child 
"was  their  master,  their  ruler,  for 
a  little  while.  He  held  them 
a  short  space  enthralled  by  the 
mighty  aid  of  music.  Like  a 
lark's  song,  gushing,  joyous,  thril- 
ling, the  cadence  rose  and  fell, 
finally  dying  away  in  an  exquisite 
"whisper. 

It  was  over.  The  needlewoman 
called  Flags  drew  a  sharp  sudden 
breath.  A  tear  glittered  on  the 
stars  and  stripes  beneath  her 
hands. 

*  Ay,  that  were  worth  a  three- 
penny supper,  my  lad.  Mother 
Doo,  ril  trouble  yer  to  feed  him 
slick  off.  I  don't  care  if  it's 
som  eth  ing  ex  try .  Hell  sing  agen , 
while  yer  gets  him  something 
ready.' 

Ben  had  drawn  nearer  to  the 


girl,  who  was  paralysed,  and  sat 
always  in  the  same  cramped  atti- 
tude on  a  sofa  without  cushions. 
A  sympathetic  gleam  in  her 
curious  yellow-brown  eyes  drew 
him  towards  her. 

*  Did  yer  really  like  it  V  he  said , 
in  an  aside. 

'  It  wur  like  angels,'  she  said, 
in  the  same  low  voice. 

Then  the  company,  waking  to 
the  knowledge  that  they  had  a 
specially  competent  performer  at 
hand — they  did  not  call  him  a 
genius — became  uproarious,  and 
demanded  various  well  -  known 
songs  one  after  the  other.  It  was 
obser^'ed  by  Flags  that  Ben 
carefully  avoided  the  more  vulgar 
ditties.  Finally  the  boy  had  to 
dance  a  hornpipe,  retiring  breath- 
less to  his  supper  in  some  back 
region. 

That  was  not  the  last  visit  by 
many  that  Ben  paid  to  the  Lamb 
of  Goshen.  Mrs.  Doo  became 
aware  that  this  youthful  lodger 
was  an  attraction,  and  drew  other 
company  to  her  abode.  JVIany 
came  to  supper  when  it  was  given 
out  in  the  lane  that  young  Ben 
was  spending  a  night  beneath  her 
roof.  Many  a  homeless  wanderer, 
outcasts  from  respectability,  peo- 
ple who  were  '  wanted,'  nameless 
lawless  vagabonds,  had  reason  to 
remember  Ben's  good  offices.  He 
cheered  them  on  their  way,  caus- 
ing them  for  a  space  to  forget 
their  miseries  and  fears.  At  times 
he  was  able  to  ease  the  burden  of 
a  fretful  baby  from  a  sick  mother's 
shoulders,  playing  with  it  and 
caring  for  it  a  livelong  night,  so 
that  she  might  rest  and  forget  her 
sorrows.  To  old  men  he  would 
pour  out  long  tales  by  the  hour, 
jogging  their  feeble  memories  by 
his  recitals,  and  recalling  happier 
days  when  life  seemed  to  them 
yet  a  good  thing.  Deep  down  in 
little  Ben's  heart  there  throbbed 
a  sympathy  for  the  desolate  and 
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oppressed  which  was  almost  di- 
vine. Out  of  his  bright  eyes, 
scarcely  childlike  in  their  keen 
intelligence,  there  beamed  at  times 
a  radiant  light,  mysterious  to  those 
who  knew  not  or  were  unablo  to 
understand  visions  such  as  he 
saw.  He  had  a  high  reverence 
for  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  the 
sadness  and  ignominy  of  life  in 
courts  and  alleys  about  the  river 
set  him  wondering  yet  more  about 
the  sights  he  knew  of  in  the  wider 
world  beyond  the  river.  How  he 
had  learnt  that  there  was  beauty 
hovering  at  eventide  about  reedy 
marshes,  and  that  there  was 
majesty  in  wintry  sunsets  and 
stormy  skies  and  golden  sunrises, 
who  can  say?  Such  things  are 
revelations  or  inspirations.  The 
child  was  not '  clogged  with  bur- 
den of  mortality,'  and  his  spirit 
*  spread  her  bolder  wings  in  mind 
to  mount  up  to  the  purest  sky,' 
where  Nature  opened  her  arms  to 
him,  and  God  spoke  his  'Eph- 
thatha.' 

It  was  to  Flags,  the  needle- 
woman at  the  Liunb  of  Goshen, 
that  Ben  first  poured  out  the  rich- 
ness of  hiJB  child  fancy,  opening 
wide  the  door  of  his  heart,  and 
revealing  the  beauties  cherished 
there.  She  understood ;  she  ex- 
pressed her  sympathy  by  a  nod 
or  a  smile,  and  presently  all  that 
he  had  hidden  and  pondered  in 
his  heart  from  earliest  days  was 
made  manifest  to  her.  He  would 
sit  grave  and  sedate,  with  elbows 
on  hia  knees,  staring  into  the  fire 
when  alone  with  her,  perhaps 
brooding  silently  for  a  long  while. 
Then  he  would  suddenly  break 
forth  into  song  or  utterance,  which 
relieved  him  of  the  burden  of 
memory  or  thought.  The  glorious 
lights  seen  on  sea  and  land,  the 
sublime  mystery  of  the  great 
deeps,  the  solemn  thunder  and 
crash  of  angry  waters  upon  the 
rocks,  the  overwhelming  majesty 


of  storm  and  wind,  the  weird  sha- 
dows and  effects  of  clouds  and 
driving  miats,  the  triumphant  joy 
of  the  rainbow  as  it  made  its 
bridge  between  sea  and  heaven, 
were  all  described  and  magnified 
to  Flags. 

Verily,  to  Benjamin's  poetic 
fancy  the  floods  clapped  their 
hands  and  the  hills  were  joyful 
together,  while  the  little  valleys 
laughed  and  sang  in  their  spring 
raiment.  He  painted  to  her 
fancy,  upon  the  dingy  smoke- 
begrimed  walls  of  the  Lamb,  the 
spectaiile  of  the  Kentish  line  of 
hills,  azure  with  bluebells  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  ugly  ware- 
houses, wharves,  and  lines  of 
barges  receded  far  away,  and  there 
was  spread  before  her  the  vast 
extent  of  Essex  Marshes,  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  in  which  rosy 
clouds  mirrored  in  the  dawn, 
where  wild  birds  innumerable 
made  their  home,  and  cherished 
their  broods,  amongst  water 
plants  and  rushes,  and  over  which 
hovered  the  peace  of  Nature, 
where  man's  foot  is  not  known. 

In  imagination  Flags  sailed 
with  Ben  up  the  beautiful  Orwell 
at  high  tide.  A  series  of  lovely 
landscapes  dissolved  before  her 
view.  In  the  estuary  the  little 
waves  crept  up  to  green  paths, 
and  lapped  white- winged  pleasure- 
boats,  and  the  houses  of  rich  people 
gleamed  amongst  noble  trees.  She 
saw  it  alL  Ben  was  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  regard  fixed  upon 
him.  He  led  the  crippled  girl 
whither  he  would ;  for  under  his 
ragged  jersey  there  breathed  the 
heart  of  a  poet. 

As  he  spoke,*  out  of  his  bold 
eyes  there  flashed  the  lire  of  his 
intrepid  soul,  the  dauntless  spirit 
that  his  Creator  had  bestowed  upon 
him  to  raise  him  above  his  fellows. 

Fifteen  years  have  come  and 
gone  since  Jeremiah  saved  Ben 
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from  the  ruslmig  tide;  fifteen 
uneventful  years  to  the  skipper, 
who  has  only  grown  older  and 
richer  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
He  is  slightly  grizzled ;  he  has 
worn  out  a  few  suits  of  clothes, 
broken  a  few  pipes,  and  smoked 
many  a  pound  of  tobacco.  But 
such  doings  leave  no  visible 
marks  behind  them.  All  that 
bears  testimony  to  years  come  and 
gone  is  Ben.  And  Ben  has 
grown  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit. 
He  is  not  a  tall  lad  at  eighteen ; 
but  he  is  robast  in  build,  and  the 
clear  dark  colour  of  his  cheek 
speaks  favourably  of  health. 

The  days  are  past  when  he  was 
buffeted  continually  by  wind  and 
sea;  but  they  have  established 
his  strength.  He  does  not  live 
on  board  the  Kebecca  any  longer. 
It  is  only  now  and  again  that  he 
is  able  to  take  a  voyage  upon  her. 
He  loves  the  sea  still  as  faithfully 
as  ever ;  but  there  are  other  occu- 
pations, duties,  before  him.  Not 
to  a  seafaring  life  was  he  called. 
And  he  recognises  his  mission, 
the  power  of  the  gift  entrusted  to 
him.  Jeremiah  puts  no  constraint 
on  the  boy's  ^ill.  Yet  Ben  is 
not  obstinate  or  perverse.  He  has 
never  run  counter  to  the  skip- 
per's wish  at  any  time.  Kemoved 
absolutely  from  connection  with 
coarse  companions,  and  now  asso- 
ciated with  artists,  holding  habitual 
intercourse  with  refinement,  it  is 
very  evident  that  Ben  is  becoming 
almost  a  gentleman.  When  at 
long  intervals  he  gets  a  holiday 
and  comes  back  to  the  Eebecca, 
he  takes  up  bis  old  tasks  willing- 
ly. But  to  Jerry  it  seems  now, 
when  Ben  sweeps  and  scours  the 
cabin,  and  cooks  the  rough  fare 
for  himself  and  Tom  Batt,  that 
the  boy  is  all  unfitted  for  the 
menial  tasks.  Soft  well-kept 
hands  accustomed  to  musical  in- 
struments have  too  fine  a  touch 
for  hauling    ropes     and     ship- 


ping bricks  and  handling  frying- 
pans. 

Four  years  ago  a  musical  yachts- 
man had  heard  Ben  singing.  His 
attention  had*  been  challenged  by 
the  marvellous  precision  of  the 
boy's  ear  and  the  flexibility  of  his 
flute-like  voice.  The  gentleman 
had  boarded  the  barge  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  rich  dilettante^ 
offering  to  educate  him  for  the 
musical  profession,  and  at  once 
get  him  placed  as  a  chorister  in 
a  fashionable  church.  Jerry, 
smoking  as  usual,  sat  astride  his 
tiller.  He  listened  silently  to  the 
colloquy,  saw  the  fire  of  ambition 
leap  to  Ben's  eyes  as  the  stranger 
hinted  at  fame,  and  saw,  too,  how 
quickly  the  light  quenched  as  the 
claims  of  gratitude  to  himself  and 
the  barge  pressed  forward  in  the 
boy's  mind.  Ben's  life  was  theirs 
by  adoption.  The  boy  courteously 
thanked  the  gentleman  who  had 
taken  so  much  trouble,  and  de- 
clined his  offer  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  So  the  yachts- 
man went  away  rebuffed  and 
angered  at  the  blind  indifference* 
to  the  advantages  offered. 

That  night  Jerry  ascertained 
his  name,  and  having  shaved, 
and  got  himself  up  in  his  best 
clothes,  paid  a  return  visit  to  the 
yacht  at  anchor  a  little  distance 
out  from  Erith  pier. 

*•  Beg  parding,  mister,'  he  said, 
on  boarding  the  schooner ;  '  I've 
come  about  the  lad,  'bout  Ben,  as 
ye  heerd  a-singing  this  morning. 
It  wur  a  kind  offer,  and  he  wur 
over- hasty.' 

Then  Jerry  paused,  and  looked 
dubiously  at  the  aristocratic  indi- 
vidual who  surveyed  him  so  super- 
ciliously. Perhaps,  after 'all,  he 
had  better  have  left  Ben's  fate  in 
his  own  hands.  He  went  on 
slowly  : 

'  The  lad's  a  good  lad,  and  Pm 
willing  to  pay  for  that  training 
and  eddication  as  yer  spoke  of. 
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We  won't  have  no  charity  work. 
I'm  pretty  well  to  do,  and  with- 
out chick  or  child,  and,  if  you  can 
manage  it  for  him,  he  shall  go.  I 
don't  say  as  I  sha'n't  miss  him  a 
bit ;  but  the  Eebeccar  she  won*t 
sink  without  him.' 

And  so  it  was  accomplished, 
and  Ben  was  educated  musically 
and  otherwise,  in  a  locality  far 
away  from  the  riverside.  Yet 
he  loved  his  old  haunts.  He 
was  never  ashamed  of  his  early 
friends.  Even  Flags  was  not  for- 
gotten when  he  took  a  voyage  in 
the  Eebecca.  She  knew  of  and 
rejoiced  in  his  good  fortune. 

Jeremiah  still  continued  to 
take  a  vast  pride  in  his  barge. 
She  was  always  bright  with  green 
paint  streaked  with  yellow,  and 
when  moored  at  Southwark  or 
elsewhere  her  tightly- furled  sail 
and  rakish  sprit  made  her  a  posi- 
tively shapely  craft. 

Those  poor  amphibious  crea- 
tures, the  lightermen  who  carried 
to  and  fro  from  ships,  had  nothing 
in  common  with  Jerry's  class. 
Such  as  these  had  no  part  or  lot 
in  seafaring  science,  and  the  skip- 
per of  the  Rebecca  held  himself 
to  belong  to  a  superior  category. 
He  was  familiar  with  shoals  and 
currents,  and  in  the  blackest 
night  and  wildest  hurricane  could 
discern  Sea  Reach  from  Lower 
Hope,  and  Bugsby's  from  Black- 
wall.  Indeed,  there  was  rapid 
handling  and  skilful  experience 
required  of  his  kind. 

Jeremiah,  who  is  now  past 
forty,  is  regarded  as  a  hopeless 
bachelor.  Miss  Batt,  Tom's  eldest 
bom,  a  young  hoyden,  held  a 
belle  in  regions  round  about  South- 
wark,  had  perse veringly  thrown 
herself  at  his  head  for  the  last 
half-dozen  years.  But  whenever 
she  boarded  the  barge,  Jerry  as- 
sumed a  stolidity  and  fierceness 
not  at  all  conciliatory  or  pro- 
phetic    of    amorous    intentions. 


Miss  Biddy  Batt  at  last  withdrew 
her  light,  and  shone  upon  an  in- 
ferior who  had  long  courted  her 
attention. 

It  was  on  a  May  morning, 
somewhere  about  Whitsuntide, 
that  the  maestro  who  ruled  Ben's 
life  went  out  of  town,  and  the 
boy  had  a  week's  holiday.  The 
boy  is  at  the  tiller  of  the  Re- 
becca, steering  between  Erith  and 
Gravesend.  The  barge  is  lying 
over,  under  a  strong  press  of 
canvas,  and  the  water  curls  merrily 
over  part  of  the  deck.  The  heavy 
red-brown  sails  are  all  standing, 
though  the  few  yachts  to  be  seen 
sailing  in  the  same  direction  have 
two  reefs  down. 

The  Rebecca  is  not  a  barge 
modern  enough  to  have  a  steering 
wheel,  so  that  Ben  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  the 
tiller-pole,  which  is  notched  and 
carved  ornamentally  after  a  de- 
vice customary  on  such  handles. 
The  Rebecca  is  on  her  way  to 
the  Orwell,  and  is  racing  a  rival 
down  the  river.  The  Mary  Ann 
makes  voyages  to  the  Rhine  for 
bottles  of  mineral  water.  The 
skipper  thereof  is  jeered  on  the 
river  as  a  *  furriner.*  Mr.  Fitch 
is  supposed  to  have  a  German 
wife  the  other  side  of  the  water ; 
for,  from  time  to  time,  little 
flaxen-haired  lads  and  maidens 
who  talk  broken  English  make 
voyages  with  him.  One  of  these 
lasses  had  opened  the  door  of  the 
Lamb  of  Goshen  to  Ben  many 
years  ago.  Elsa  is  now  a  taU 
maid,  fair  and  comely,  with  limpid 
blue  eyes,  and  yards  of  yellow 
hair  coiled  round  her  head.  Be- 
sides her  white  skin  she  has  the 
charm  of  a  pretty  smile,  which 
Ben  likes  to  watch  break  out  at 
the  corners  of  her  red  lips. 

The  Mary  Ann  had  been  moored 
at  the  wharf-side  beside  the  Re- 
becca the  evening  before,  when 
Ben  had  boarded  her.     He  had 
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not  seen  £lsa  for  more  than  a 
jear,  and  she  had  bloomed  (Sud- 
denly into  full  womanhood.  She 
was  barely  sixteen ;  but  her  well- 
developed  figure  and  plaits  no 
longer  pendent  seemed  to  lend 
her  a  new  dignity.  Ben  found 
his  former  playmate  chatting  fa- 
mUiarly  to  Jerry  over  the  stem  of 
the  Mary  Ann.  The  young  man 
took  in  at  a  glance  the  girPe  im- 
proved appearance.  He  forbore 
to  kiss  her  as  of  old,  but  took 
her  hand  with  a  gentle  courtesy 
that  she  scarcely  seemed  to  under- 
stand. She  knitted  her  brows  a 
moment,  and  doubled  up  her  apron 
in  folds  between  her  fingers.  At 
last  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  found 
Ben  looking  at  her.  A  lovely 
blush  spread  over  her  face;  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  dimpled  and 
broke  into  an  arch  smile. 

'  You  make  one  voyage  again  V 
she  said,  in  guttural  English.  '  It 
is  long  since  you  did  sail.  You 
will  be  a  great  singer  gentleman^ 
they  say.     Is  it  not  so  ?' 

Again  she  cast  down  her  eyes 
and  made  mechanical  plaits  with 
the  comer  of  her  apron — a  big 
useful  apron,  which  had  some- 
thing foreign  about  its  cut. 

*  Yes ;  I  have  got  a  week's  holi- 
day, Elsa.  How  you  have  grown  ! 
Do  not  go;  I  want  to  talk  to 
yoo.' 

But  Elsa's  eyes  saw  Mr.  Fitch 
looming  in  the  distance. 

^Ach  Goit !  the  father  he  comes, 

and  1  must  away  to  prepare  his 

supper.     He  will  say  that  I  am 

*  an  idle  one.     I  will  come  again 

when  the  moon  does  rise/ 

From  under  the  penthouse  of 
his  heavy  brows  Jeremiah's  eyes 
looked  forth,  following  the  Ger- 
man girl  as  she  moved  away.  Ben, 
looking  after  her  also,  hummed  a 
German  air.  Elsa  recognised  the 
familiar  song,  *  Du  du  Liegst  mir 
im  Ilerzen.'  At  the  top  of  the 
companion-steps  she  turned,  and, 


glancing  behind  her  a  moment, 
smiled  before  disappearing. 

In  the  moonlight  that  evening 
Jerry  heard  the  young  people 
making  merry.  Ben  sang,  and  a 
crowd  of  stray  wayfarers  collected 
to  listen  to  him  from  the  wharf. 
But  Elsa  thought  he  was  singing 
for  her  only.  The  next  morning 
at  daybreak,  while  the  early  sun 
was  shedding  a  rosy  light  on  the 
sleeping  city,  the  two  barges  loosed 
from  their  moorings  and  sailed  out 
with  the  tide. 

There  was  a  latent  spirit  of 
rivalry  between  this  pair,  which 
had  sailed  many  a  match  at  re- 
gattas. They  slipped  down  the 
river  well  together;  and  it  was 
only  when  they  got  into  broader 
waters  below  Erith  that  a  silent 
challenge  passed  between  them. 
Mr.  Fitch  was  absolutely  sober 
this  morning,  and  more  cautious  in 
his  manoeuvres  than  was  his  wont. 
He  had  the  proverbial  lack  of 
drunkards  in  most  of  his  daring 
escapades;  and  though  the  Mary 
Ann  had  often  been  sailed  in  a 
reckless  way,  she  had  hitherto 
come  off  scot-free  from  injury. 
Jerry  was  equally  daring,  but 
with  the  hardihood  that  comes  of 
knowledge.  This  veteran  barge- 
master  had  not  an  equal  on  the 
river.  He  had  measured  accur- 
ately in  the  course  of  years  the 
capacity  of  his  barge,  and  knew 
to  an  inch  how  much  canvas  she 
could  carry  under  given  circum- 
stances. The  boats  were  oppo- 
site the  marshes,  where  the  Lea 
loses  itself  in  the  embrace  of  the 
larger  river,  when  the  Rebecca, 
sailing  close  to  the  wind,  took  the 
lead.  Ben  was  promptly  pushed 
aside  by  Jerry,  who  took  the 
tiller.  The  boy  standing  in  the 
stem  saw  on  the  Mary  Ann  a 
maid  wrapped  round  in  an  oil- 
skin coat  hardly  yellower  than 
her  hair,  and  standing  well  for- 
ward on  the  cuddy  companion- 
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way,  with  the  ochre-coloured  sails 
spieading  wide  above  her.  The 
sunlight  caught  her  golden  head, 
and  flashed  lovingly  about  it.  Ben 
saw  her  lift  both  hands  to  her 
lips,  and  then  slowly  wave  them 
towards  him.  He  do£fed  his  cap 
with  a  low  reverence,  and  stood 
with  eyes  riveted  on  the  Mary 
Ann  till  her  red  sails  showed 
far  in  the  distance,  and  the  glint 
of  gold  beneath  them  could  no 
longer.be  seen. 

Time  flies,  to  the  diligent  most 
of  alL  And  Ben  laboured  inces- 
santly after  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
He  toiled  unweariedly  at  the  me- 
chanism of  harmony,  conquering 
by  degrees  every  difiiculty.  At 
twenty-two  he  had  mastered  the 
science  of  music.  Now  he  was 
going  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return, 
a  year  hence,  would  come  out  on 
the  stage  as  an  operatic  tenor. 
His  voice  promises  to  reward  the 
labour  expended  upon  it.  It  is 
still  Jeremiah  Choate's  savings 
that  support  him;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  tliat  Ben 
will  become  famous,  and  repay  the 
large  sum  spent  on  his  musical 
education.  OQpasionally  Ben  re- 
fers to  his  patron's  generosity,  and 
his  eye  brightens  and  his  voice  is 
tenderly  modulated  as  he  takes 
the  rough  hand  of  the  bargeman 
in  his  own,  and  presses  it  grate- 
fully. 

*  My  lad,  they  say  as  I'm  close- 
fisted,  but  never  yer  think  as  I 
begrudges  it  yer.  Even  if  yer 
couldn't  never  pay  me  back,  I 
knows  as  I've  made  yer  happy, 
and  yer've  made  a  dozen  years  of 
my  life  rare  and  bright.' 

Then  Jerry,  in  a  rough  way, 
shakes  the  young  man  off,  and 
goes  and  sits  alone  in  the  stern. 
He  is  ashamed  of  his  emotional 
moods.  It  is  Ben's  last  night  in 
London,  and  Jerry  has  journeyed 
up  to  his  lodgings  in  Soho  to  take 


leave  of  him.  He  has  never  been 
there  before,  and  stares  amazed  at 
piles  of  music,  at  the  piano,  and 
many  books  strewed  about.  Yet 
the  room  is  modestly  famished 
with  the  barest  necessities  of  liv- 
ing. Beh  was  careful  to  limit  his 
expenses  to  the  utmost. .  There  is 
one  picture  only,  but  it  soon  at- 
tracts the  skipper's  notice.  It  is 
only  a  fancy  sketch,  a  poor  daub 
of  no  iDtriiisic  merit.  Probably 
it  was  meant  for  Gretchen,  for  a 
golden-haired  girl  is  represented 
looking  out  of  a  window,  with  a 
tender  smile  upon  her  broad  fair 
face.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
spiritual  about  the  face.  It  is 
only  foolish,  though  very  fair. 

Ben  stirred  uneasily  as  the 
skipper  stood  with  his  back  to- 
wards him,  silently  surveying 
it. 

'It  have  got  a  look  of  Elsa,' 
said  Jerry,  slowly  turning  at  last, 
and  plucking  at  his  red  beard. 
Out  of  deference  to  Ben's  booksi 
he  had  not  the  constant  pipe  be- 
tween his  lips. 

'  It  is  meant  for  Marguerite  in 
the  opera  of  Fau8t^  said  Ben 
quickly.  Then,  ashamed  of  the 
prevarication,  he  added,  'I  thought 
it  was  like  £lsa  too.' 

For  a  moment  Jerry  glanced  at 
the  boy  with  suspicion.  But  the 
steady  brown  eyes  looked  fear- 
lessly at  him ;  and  presently  Ben 
began  to  talk  eagerly  of  the  foreign 
life  to  come,  and  there  seemed  no 
room  in  his  mind  for  any  regrets 
about  those  he  was  leaving. 

*  I  think  as  I'll  take  that  there  • 
picter,  Ben,'  said  Jerry  at  parting. 
*  You  w&sn't  going  to  carry  it  with 
your 

There  was  a  perceptible  embar- 
rassment in  the  skipper's  proposi- 
tion. It  was  Ben's  turn  to  stare 
at  Jerry  now.  Some  ludicrous  idea 
presented  itself  to  the  young  man's 
mind.  He  smiled  an  instant,  and 
then  grew  grave  suddenly. 
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'  Of  course,  Jeremiah,  joa  can 
take  it/  he  said^  springing  upon 
the  horsehair  sofa,  and  detaching 
what  was  to  him  a  cherished  pos- 
session without  a  trace  of  hesita- 
tion* Jerry  so  rarely  expressed  a 
wish;  none  that  he — Ben — w&s 
ever  ahle  to  gratify.  The  young 
man  softly  hrushed  some  imaginary 
specks  of  dust  from  the  girl's  face 
hefore  handing  it  over.  He  sup- 
pressed a  little  sigh  as  Jerry 
wrapped  it  up  in  a  newspaper, 
and  tucked  it  under  his  coat.  The 
next  day  Ben  went  away  to  a 
foreign  land. 

The  stars  gUttered  brightly  on 
a  November  night.  The  air  was 
clear  and  frosty,  and  no  fog  was 
able  to  rise.  Lights  shone  all 
down  the  river.  Some  were  mov- 
ing green  and  red  eyes,  some  were 
stationary  and  only  yellow.  Jere- 
miah Ghoate  sat  alone  on  the  deck 
of  his  barge.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  boy  this  morning. 
He  had  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  Milan,  and  though 
he  worded  it  modestly,  the  skipper 
was  led  to  suppose  that  he  had 
been  a  great  success. 

'  I  shall  soon  be  rich  enough  to 
repay  you,'  he  wrote,  *but  never 
in  Jl  my  life  shall  I  be  able  to 
pay  back  your  kindness.' 

Musing  in  the  darkness,  Jerry 
became  aware  that  some  one  was 
sobbing  not  far  off.  Above  the 
noise  of  panting  steamers,  and  far- 
off  whistles  of  trains,  and  the  in- 
definite hum  of  the  city,  there 
broke  the  sound  of  this  bitter 
weeping.  He  soon  discovered  that 
it  proceeded  from  the  adjoining 
barge.  It  was  Elsa.  She  was 
quite  alone,  for  the  skipper  of  the 
Mary  Ann  and  his  mate  were 
making  a  night  of  it  ashore.  Jerry 
had  seen  them  an  hour  ago  the 
centre  of  a  Bacchanalian  crew  at 
the  Bed  Lion. 

Jerry  listened  awhile,  keeping 


silence.  At  last  the  piteous  sound 
became  unbearable.  He  stirred, 
and,  moving  across  the  baige,  step- 
ped on  to  the  wharf  and  down 
again  to  the  Mary  Ann.  Some- 
thing dark  lay  huddled  against 
the  mast  It  was  Elsa,  whose 
head  was  pillowed  on  a  sail  and 
cordage.  She  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  For  a  moment 
Jeremiah  stood  over  her,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe.  He  was  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of 
women.  What  should  he  say  or 
do  to  relieve  her  distress  1  This 
rough  silent  man  had  come  in- 
sensibly to  love  this  £ur-haired 
German  girl  in  a  strong  fierce 
way,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  it 
— so  he  thought.  -  He  hugs  his 
secret  to  himself,  not  daring  to 
speak  of  it  to  her.  He  considered 
his  age,  his  rude  ways,  recalling 
her  fair  looks  and  neat  methodicid 
habits.  His  little  white  bird  who 
came  over  the  sea  so  blithely — 
how  sweet  she  was !  Ah,  if  she 
would  but  nestle  in  his  heart! 
But  he  was  all  unfit  for  one  so 
soft  and  tender  and  innocent 
Elsa  was  always  childishly  con- 
fidential towards  him,  treating 
him  in  a  paternal  manner.  How 
could  she  tell  that  when  she 
touched  his  sleeve  or  breathed 
towards  him  that  his  heart  throb- 
bed in  a  manner  that  was  not 
fatherly?  Since  Ben  had  gone 
to  Italy,  her  father  had  brought 
her  more  frequently  with  him; 
and,  in  a  way,  she  had  come  to 
replace  the  boy  in  Jerry's  thoughts. 
He  looked  for  her  arrival. 

At  last  Jerry  stooped  over  the 
sobbing  girl.  His  gruff  voice  was 
almost  a  whisper : 

'  Elsa,  my  girl,  what  is  it )' 
She  ceased  suddenly,  as  if 
amazed  to  find  that  any  one 
had  been  listening.  Yet  Elsa  had 
known  quite  well  that  Jerry  was 
sitting  by  himself  on  the  barge 
this  evening. 
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'  Ack  Gott  /  is  it  then  you  who 
do  lUten  to  me,  Mr.  Jeremiah)' 
she  said,  starting  to  her  feet.  '  I 
did  not  think  that  any  one  would 
know  of  my  foolishness.  I  weep 
because  I  go  back  to  Germany, 
and  come  never  again  any  voyages. 
The  mother  she  does  require  that 
I  go  as  a  servant  to  the  Fran 
Grafin,  and  to  me  it  is  a  great 
grief.'  Then  she  leaned  her  head 
against  the  mast,  and  began  to  sob 
anew. 

*  Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  1' 
As  he  spoke  Jerry's  heart  leapt 
up,  and  he  trembled  like  a  child. 

'  Ah,  no !  We  are  a  family  of 
many,  and  each  must  labour  to 
earn  bread.  The  father  needs  now 
to  take  my  brother  Karl  to  sea, 
and  for  me  there  is  no  more  plea- 
sant travels.' 

Then  Jeremiah,  gathering  him- 
self together,  touched  her  gently. 

*  Elsa,  I  will  give  you  a  home 
where  you  need  not  work,  if  you 
will  marry  me.* 

The  words  came  slowly,  as  if  he 
were  choking.  His  scarred  rough 
hands  shook  as  if  palsied.  If 
there  had  been  a  moon,  or  any 
light,  he  might  have  seen  a  half- 
contemptuous  smile  spreading  over 
the  broad  fair  face  so  near  his  own. 
But  he  only  felt  her  presence. 
He  could  not  tell  what  mercenary 
thoughts  worked  beneath  the 
golden  crown  of  plaits.  How 
gullible  were  these  men!  thought 
the  German  maid,  as  she  con- 
tinued to  sob.  But,  old  and  ugly 
as  he  was,  Jeremiah  was  rich, 
ever  so  rich,  she  had  heard  her 
father  say.  Had  he  not  given 
her  that  beautiful  gold  brooch  she 
wore  on  Sundays?  She  would 
no  longer  need  to  work  if  she  took 
from  him  her  marriage-ring.  £lsa 
hated  drudgery,  and  loved  plea- 
sure and  freedom.  She  thought 
of  the  Frau  Grafin,  an  elderly 
virago  who  dwelt  in  a  castle  on 
^he  Bhine,  with  loathing.    Any- 


thing would  be  better  than  to 
take  such  service.  She  thought 
of  Ben,  too,  and  of  the  dewy 
evenings  when  he  had  looked 
softly  in  her  eyes,  and  had  sung 
tender  love  songs  to  her.  But  he 
had  said  nothing  of  marriage,  and 
he  was  far  away.  If  she  waited 
for  him  to  come  home  and  declare 
himself,  she  mij^ht  lose  substance 
for  shadow.  Besides,  there  was 
much  about  Benjamin  that  she 
*  could  not  understand.  He  talked 
too  high  for  her,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  think  anything  about 
money.  After  all,  he  might  be  a 
dreamer  who  would  never  succeed. 
With  a  little  sigh,  Elsa  put  the 
thought  of  Ben  away.  She  knew 
nothing  of  his  doings  since  he  had 
left.  Jerry  never  spoke  of  him  to 
her. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  at 
last,  and  laid  it  on  the  man's 
sleeve. 

*  Aeh  Ghtt  I  You  are  kind. 
You  will  be  to  me  a  good  man, 
I  feel  sure.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  marry 
you,  and  have  a  home  of  my  own, 
where  I  need  not  to  work.' 

The  musical  world  was  ringing 
with  shouts  of  approval  Every 
morning  paper  devoted  a  paragraph 
to  the  new  singer,  who  retained 
an  English  name  and  proudly 
vindicated  his  nationality.  It  was 
not  long  before  Benjamin  Elvers 
became  a  popular  idol.  But  though 
he  was  fSted,  cajoled,  and  set  upon 
by  big  people,  he  never  presumed 
on  his  position,  or  took  liberties 
with  those  who  had  exalted  him 
to  honour.  He  was  cool  and  self- 
possessed  under  every  circum- 
stance; courteous  to  all  who  sought 
him,  but  indifferent  to  condescend- 
ing patronage.  Ben  had  all  the 
instincts  of  a  gentleman,  though 
the  title-deeds  of  high  birth  were 
not  his.  He  had  sung  at  the 
Opera  House  three  times  within 
a  week  in  London,  and  ihefwrore 
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of  approyal  augmented  on  each 
occasion.  Literally,  on  his  last 
appearance,  the  house  shouted  for 
joy.  The  audience  stood  up  and 
hailed  him  with  one  accord  a 
singer  unrivalled.  This  was  a 
reward  worth  long  years  of  lahour. 
Perchance  the  singer  felt  in  that 
intoxicating  moment  of  triumph 
that  the  acclamation  of  a  thousand 
voices  is  a  bewildering  incense. 
But  he  came  forward  before  the 
curtain  in  an  easy  unmoved  way.* 
His  bright  eyes  scanned  the  cheer- 
ing multitude  without  any  visible 
emotion  as  he  bowed  repeatedly. 
Three  times  he  was  recalled,  and 
the  din  of  applause  roared  in  his 
ears.  A  young  girl  in  the  royal 
box  flung  him  a  crown  of  laurel. 
He  looked  towards  her  as  he  ac- 
knowledged the  gracious  favour. 
She  was  fair  haired  and  white- 
skinned.  A  mie$t  passed  before 
his  eyes.  He  smiled  upwards, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  was 
beautiful.  It  was  surely  an  omen 
of  good  things  yet  to  come. 

Within  a  week  of  Ben's  arrival 
Jeremiah  Choate  had  come  up  to 
town  to  see  him. 

*  I  sha'n't  ask  yer  no  more  to 
take  a  cruise  in  the  Rebecca,  Ben, 
my  boy.  There's  something  com- 
fortabler  in  store  for  yer  when  yer 
come  along  of  me.' 

Ben  smiled  at  his  old  friend, 
wondering  not  a  little  what  had 
come  over  the  skipper.  He  was 
changed  corisiderably  in  a  year  s 
time.  The  young  man  noticed  a 
smartness  and  youthfulness  about 
him  hitherto  unknown.  Jerry  was 
loquacious  almost,  and  his  step 
was  no  longer  heavy. 

'I've  took  a  bit  of  a  cottage 
with  a  garden  down  Gravesend 
way.  Ben,  my  boy,  can't  yer 
come  next  Sunday  and  look  at  it  ? 
There's  a  omyment  there  as  yer'll 
not  match  on  the  river ;  no,  nor 
on  no  other  river.' 

Ben   looked  with   inquiry  to- 


wards Jeremiah;  but  he  vouch- 
safed no  explanation,  only  shak- 
ing with  silent  laughter. 

*  It's  yellow  as  gold,  and  white 
as  snow,  and  blue  as  the  sky,  and 
red  as  a  cherry.  There's  a  pretty 
riddle  for  yer!'  he  said,  holding 
the  young  man's  hand  in  a  close 
grip  at  his  departure;  'and  I 
don't  envy  no  man  all  along  of 
my  omyment.' 

Ben  caught  himself  hazarding 
speculations  regarding  Jeremiah's 
new-found  happiness  more  than 
once  before  he  took  the  train  to 
Gravesend.  It  might  be  a  flag- 
staff that  the  skipper  had  erected 
in  his  garden — that  would  be  a 
many-  coloured  ornament  with 
bunting  flying.  Or  perhaps  he 
had  set  up  a  model  barge  on  his 
territory,  and  painted  it  fanci- 
fully. 

But  neither  of  these  supposi- 
tions quite  satisfied  Ben.  The 
Sunday  succeeding  his  sudden 
fame,  when  invitations  to  festive 
gatherings  were  showered  on  him, 
saw  the  tenor  take  a  ticket  for 
Gravesend.  Linden  Cottage  was 
^  straight  on,  first  turn  to  the  right 
and  second  to  the  left,'  indicated 
an  obliging  porter.  Ben  said  to 
himself  that  Linden  was  German 
for  lime-trees,  and  naturally  looked 
out  for  them.  Yes,  sure  enough, 
there  they  were — two  of  them — 
in  full  flower,  with  bees  humming 
amongst  them.  Linden  Cottage, 
he  noticed  as  he  drew  nearer,  was 
trellised  by  creepers,  and  stood 
back  from  the  road — a  comfort- 
able little  dwelling,  but  without 
a  flagstaff.  The  front  door  was 
open,  and  when  Ben  stood  on  the 
step  he  could  see  through  the 
little  passage  into  a  back-yard. 
A  child  with  fair  plaits  hanging 
was  feeding  some  chickens.  She 
looked  very  like  Elsa  used  to  do 
years  ago.  There  was  a  window 
open  beside  the  door,  and  Ben 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  newspapeill 
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Then  a  voice,  which  made  him 
tremble,  said  aloud, 

*  Herr  Je  !  Liebe  Lotte !  come, 
come  quickly,  while  I  read  to 
you  of  Ben.  Ach  GoU,  he  is  a 
great  singer  now,  too  grand  a  gen- 
tleman to  notice  me.  Jeremiah 
he  Fays  he  will  come  here  to  see 
us,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  It  is 
a  pity,  little  one,  that  I  did  not 
wait  and  go  to  the  Frau  Grafin 
for  a  time.  Ach,  this  life,  it  is 
dull,  and  there  are  none  to  see 
my  pretty  clothes  and  the  gold 
chain  !  A  husband  who  is  old 
and  cares  not  for  pleasure,  only  to 
look  at  me  by  his  fireside — he  is 
tiresome.' 

£lsa  yawned  audibly. 

Ben  turned  ghastly  pale.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  wall.  The  young  girl 
who  had  come  running  at  Elsa's 
call  had  seen  Ben  in  the  door- 
way. 

*  Speak  not  so  loud,  Elsa; 
there  is  a  man  who  stands  in  the 
doorway.' 

Then  Elsa  put  her  head  through 
the  open  window,  holding  back 
the  jasmine  branches.  Her  fair 
face  was  fitly  framed.  A  blush 
rose  to  her  brow.  She  clasped 
her  hands  together. 

*Ah,  then  it  is  you,  Ben,  my 
old  friend,  who  I  did  think  never 
to  see  again  !  Come  in,  come  in 
quickly,  and  tell  me  of  your 
doings.  You  are  a  great  man; 
you  will  be  rich  soon;  you  live 
in  a  gay  world.  Ach,  you  will 
soon  forget  your  old  friends.' 

Then  she  drew  back,  and  ran 
round  through  the  passage  to  the 
door,  extending  both  hands  to 
draw  him  forwards.  His  eye  fell 
on  her  wedding-ring. 

'You  are  married,  Elsa,'  ho 
said,  in  a  still  low  voice,  which 
seemed  to  make  a  momentary  im- 
pression upon  her. 

Her  fair  placid  face  was  troubled. 
Then    she    sighed    deeply,    and 
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twisted  her  ring  round.  Lotte's 
round  blue  eyes  looked  curiously 
at  the  pair. 

*  Go  feed  the  chicken?,  little 
sister ;  Mr.  Benjamin  has  much 
to  tell  me,'  Elsa  said,  in  an  un- 
easy way.  '  Come  in,  my  friend, 
and  rest.  My  husband  did  say 
I  should  have  a  guest,  and  bid 
me  to  prepare  a  feast  dinner.  You 
will  remain  with  usi' 

He  followed  her  mechanically. 
He  sat  down  silently  within  the 
little  parlour.  His  eyes  rested 
a  moment  upon  a  framed  picture, 
a  picture  that  had  once  been  his. 
Elsa's  embarrassnient  seemed  to 
heighten.  Why  did  he  not  speak 
to  her]  This  was  not  the  Benja- 
min of  old  times,  who  had  gazed 
at  her  with  admiring  eyes.  Did 
her  purple  frock  and  gold  chain 
not  become  her  ?  Had  she  grown 
ugly>  OT  was  it  that  hateful  mar- 
riage ring  that  made  him  angry  1 

*  Your  husband  is  out  ]'  said 
Ben,  after  a  long,  long  pause. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
'  Yes,  he  do  leave  me  much  alone. 
It  is  a  dull,  dull  place,  and  I  do 
hate  your  England  now.  It  is 
true  that  he,  Jeremiah,  does  give 
me  pretty  things,  but  there  are 
none  to  see  or  to  envy.' 

She  spoke  with  angry  petulance 
as  she  stood  in  the  window  pluck- 
ing at  the  jasmine  leaves. 

Ben,  looking  earnestly  at  her, 
gained  a  glimpse  of  the  poor  sor- 
did soul  within  this  fair  frame. 
The  beautiful  ideal  woman  of  his 
youth  that  he  had  worshipped  had 
faded  away  suddenly. 

'Jeremiah  is  a  good  man,'  he 
said  sternly. 

She  began  to  cry  softly,  '  Ja, 
ja,  but  that  is  not  enough  I  It 
is  dull,  being  good  and  kind.  He 
will  not  let  me  talk  over  the  wall 
to  my  neighbour,  or  suffer  me  to 
smile  at  a  young  man,  or  ask  him 
to  supper.  I  am  a  wife  who  is 
treated  like  a  child.   It  is  true  he 
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makes  a  home  for  my  young  sis- 
ter, to  be  company  to  me,  but  he 
forbids  me  to  give  rum  to  my 
father  to  drink.  I  wish  I  did 
not  marry  him.  Ach  Gott  im 
Himmel  /  if  I  had  but  waited  in 
patience  a  little  while  longer, 
there  might  have  been  a  happier 
life  before  me — if  you — * 

She  ceased  to  weep,  glancing 
out  of  the  corners  of  her  blue 
eyes  at  him,  while  a  faint  smile 
shadowed  itself  about  her  red 
lips.  Ko  answering  smile  ap- 
peared on  Ben's  face.  A  gravity 
beyond  his  years  had  settled  upon 
it.  His  clear  brown  eyes  were 
sad  and  pitiful  now.  £Lsa  raised 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
this  time  sobbed  with  the  genuine 
emotion  of  disappointment. 

The  young  man  stood  up  and 
crossed  the  room  to  her  side.  She 
thought  he  would  take  her  hand, 
and  dropped  it  from  her  face. 
But  he  only  bent  over  her,  speak- 
ing in  a  calm  low  voice,  as  though 
soothing  an  unreasonable  child. 

*  £lsa,  my  poor  girl,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  do  not  understand. 
When  I  went  away  you  knew 
that  I  loved  you — that  I  had 
loved  you  since  you  were  a  child. 
You  knew  that  I  was  only  wait- 
ing to  perfect  my  voice  and  pay 
back  my  debt  to  Jeremiah,  and 
that  when  that  was  accomplished 
I  should  come  and  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife.  Day  and  night  in  ab- 
sence I  have  dreamed  of  working 
through  life  with  you  by  my  side. 
That  dream  is  shattered,  and 
henceforth  my  art  will  be  every- 
thing to  me.  You  are  a  wife  now, 
and  your  husband  loves  you 
fondly.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
render  back  to  him  ingratitude, 
that  I  should  be  base  enough  to 
speak  one  word  to  you  that  he 
might  not  hear.  It  will  be  as 
well  that  we  do  not  meet  in  future. 
I  cannot  call  you  false.  You  were 
only  weak,    and    without   trust. 


Our  paths  in  life  are  set  &r  apart, 
and  I  may  never  see  you  again. 
Let  us  try  to  remember  each  other 
kindly,  and  in  years  to  come  re- 
call only  the  happy  days  of  child- 
hood we  have  spent  together.  Do 
not  cry  so,  my  poor  El»a  1' 

His  sweet  voice  vibrated  with 
an  exquisite  tenderness,  but  it 
was  the  tenderness  of  pity,  not  of 
love.  The  garden  gate  had  clicked 
a  moment  ago,  and  some  one  had 
passed  beneath  the  lime-trees. 
Neither  of  them  noticed  the  foot- 
step. The  singer's  clear  enuncia- 
tion was  distinctly  heard  through 
the  open  window.  His  last  words 
fell  upon  astonished  ears  outside. 
Jerry  stood  stock-still,  his  slow 
intelligence  realising  that  his 
'  ornyment '  was  his  no  longer. 

*  Ach,  Herr  Je  !  What  say  you, 
then — that  you  will  leave  me 
now  and  see  me  never  no  more ! 
Has  this  too  hateful  gold  ring  so 
changed  my  looks  that  you  can 
love  me  no  longer  ?  Ben,  you  are 
a  great  singer;  you  are  famous, 
the  newspaper  it  says.  Ach! 
what  madness  made  me  grow 
weary  of  waiting  1  I  love  you 
the  same  as  ever.  I  would  go 
now  to  the  world's  end  with  you, 
if  you  did  but  whisper  "  Come." 
My  husband,  who  is  old  and  ugly, 
who  never  laughs,  and  who  is  not 
amusing,  I  do  not  love  at  alL  I 
hate  his  too  silent  ways,  his  too 
constant  kisses,  his  jealous  looks, 
and—' 

The  wretched  husband  outside 
staggered  a  pace  or  two  forward  ; 
his  bronzed  brow  was  damp  with 
sweat,  his  breath  came  in  gasps. 
Turning  swiftly,  he  passed  out  of 
his  gate  again  with  a  terrible 
fierceness  of  resolve  upon  his  face. 
If  he  had  but  waited  a  moment, 
he  would  have  heard  that  which 
would  have  tamed  the  devils  let 
loose  within  his  soul.  But  tha 
madness  of  jealousy  was  npon 
him,  and  he  stayed  not  his  hand 
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from  the   evil  thing  he  had  re- 
solved to  do. 

Once  more  the  musical  cadence 
of  the  singer's  voice  broke  upon 
the  air.  It  was  solemn  and  sad, 
full  of  earnest  reproach. 

*  Silence,  girl,  you  unworthy 
wife  of  a  noble  man  !  It  is  blas- 
phemy that  you  speak  in  my  ears. 
I  reverence,  I  honour  your  hus- 
band, as  I  reverence  no  other 
living  man.  You  are  but  a  soul- 
less thing,  not  worthy  to  kneel  at 
his  feet.  I  pray  that  he  may 
never  find  that  he  has  linked  his 
honest  name  and  worthy  life  to 
one  who  hides  beneath  an  inno- 
cent face  a  heart  so  full  of  baseness 
and  ingratitude.  I  cannot  face 
him  with  your  words  ringing  in 
my  ears.  At  another  time,  in 
another  place,  I  will  meet  him, 
not  here  in  your  presence.' 

Then  Ben  strode  quickly  out 
of  the  house,  with  downcast  eyes 
and  a  cheek  which  flamed  with 
righteous  wrath.  He  met  Jerry 
not  far  off,  hurrying  back  from 
the  riverside.  There  was  a  grim 
smile  of  welcome  on  the  skipper's 
face.  Following  on  the  scene  he 
had  been  through,  the  unwonted 
hilarity  of  Jeremiah  Choate  was 
distasteful  to  the  singer.  He  him- 
self felt  as  if  he  had  been  a  traitor. 

*  Yer  ain't  turned  your  back  on 
my  omyment,  Ben,  my  boy  I 
Been  to  Linden  Cottage,  have 
yer,  and  running  away  from  Elsa? 
Ha,  ha !  Didn't  yer  get  a  sur- 
prise to  see  my  missis  in  her 
Sunday  gownd,  with  a  gold  chain 
'  round  her  neck  1  Think  of  a  old 
fool  at  my  time  of  life  taking  a 
wife.  Turn  back,  my  boy,  and 
take  a  bite  of  summat  under  my 
roof,  and  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  bride.  Yer  said  as  yer'd  spend 
Sunday  along  of  me.  I'll  take 
yer  down  the  river  by  and  by. 
The  Bebecca  is  in  ship-shape, 
moored  close  handy,  and  I  guess 
yon  and  me  can  manage  her.' 


Then  Ben,  though  sick  at  heart, 
smiled  at  the  skipper,  and  con- 
sented. It  was  the  last  time  he 
need  seoi  Elsa — why  disappoint 
Jeremiah  1 

The  young  wife  was  sitting 
composedly  at  the  window  when 
the  pair  returned.  She  had  over- 
come her  emotion  in  a  remarkably- 
short  time.  Her  husband's  eye 
rested  upon  her  in  a  strange 
way. 

*Elsa,  I've  brought  yer  back 
an  old  friend  as  was  too  ready  to 
bolt  from  us.  He  won't  stay 
dinner,  and  I'll  warrant  as  that 
goose  ain't  nigh  ready  yet.  He 
and  me  is  going  for  a  sail  in  the 
Rebeccar,  and  can  get  a  bite  of 
bread-and-cheese  on  board.  But 
I've  a  fancy  as  you  shall  drink  to 
his  health  now,  as  he's  come  back 
to  old  England.  You  likes  them 
sweet  French  liquors.  Bring  a 
bottle  of  that  sparkling  stuff  and 
some  glasses.' 

Then  Jerry  sat  down,  and 
panted  a  little,  as  though  the 
exertions  of  speech  were  great. 
The  girl  Lotte  came  back  with 
glasses  on  a  tray.  Jerry  drew  her 
towards  him  with  extreme  gen- 
tleness, and  she  gave  him  a  sound- 
ing kiss  without  compunction. 

Ben  laboured  to  make  conversa- 
tion, remarking  on  the  garden 
and  neighbouring  abodes.  Jerry, 
meanwhile,  uncorked  the  Moselle 
and  poured  out  full  bumpers  to 
each. 

*To  our  next  merry  meeting,' 
he  said,  smiling. 

*To  our  next  merry  meeting,' 
said  Ben  gravely,  thinking  of  hw 
resolve. 

*To  our  next  merry  meeting,' 
repeated  Elsa,  timidly  glancing 
up  at  her  husband,  and  wondering 
why  his  eyes  gloated  so  fiercely 
on  her  face. 

At  the  door,  as  he  and  Ben 
went  out,  the  skipper  turned  back, 
and  took  the  fedr  head  between 
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hiA  rongb  hands,  and  looked  down 
into  the  limpid  eyes  of  his  wife 
with  a  tenible  anp^uifh.  She 
shook  herself  free  in  ^  petti£h 
way,  and  went  back  to  her  em- 
broidery. 

It  was  a  lovely  June  evening, 
and  the  Itebecca  had  sailed  on 
and  on  without  consideration  of 
time.  Ben  was  soothed  by  the 
soft  wind  and  the  dancing  of  the 
waves.  All  tierceness  and  anger 
and  distress  faded  out  of  his  mind 
as  he  held  communion  with  sea 
and  air.  Jerry  sat  at  the  helm 
in  moody  silence.  He  had  not 
spoken  half  a  dozen  sentences 
to  Ben  since  they  had  boarded 
the  barge.  Only  now  and  then, 
when  his  young  companion  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  thought,  did 
the  skipper  turn  a  strange  regard 
upon  him — a  look  in  which  were 
mingled  love,  regret,  and  stem 
resolve.  Again  there  passed  be- 
fore his  mind  the  recollection  of  a 
misty  morning  and  a  little  black 
head  floating  on  a  wild  stream ;  a 
little  head  that  he  had  saved  and 
cherished  till  it  had  grown  to 
manhood's  estate ;  a  head  which 
was  now  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour  in  the  world's  sight. 
Ben's  life  was  Lis,  if  it  was  any 
man's.  A  gloomy  sullen  frown 
settled  on  Jeremiah's  face  as  he 
did  battle  with  the  past.  All  the 
pretty  i)rattle  of  a  baby,  all  the 
amusing  tricks  and  expedients  of 
a  sharp  lad,  were  recalled.  Ben 
had  never  given  him  a  moment's 
care  or  uneasiness.  He  had  ever 
been  obedient,  cheerful,  grateful. 
And  Jerry  had  been  proud  of  his 
foundling.  Not  a  boy  on  the 
river  equalled  him  in  handling  a 
barge,  in  cooking  a  dinner,  or 
mending  a  sail.  Again  the  scene 
shifted.  That  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  Ben  had  taken  to  sing- 
ing. Jerry  thought  of  starlight 
nights,  when  he  had  listened  en- 


tranced to  the  melodies  poured 
forth  by  the  boy  he  loved  so  well ; 
he  lived  over  again  an  afternoon 
in  the  Abbey,  when  his  boy's 
voice  had  floated  in  the  grand 
allies  hi<?h  above  every  other 
voice.  Never  a  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  lad.  Three  days  ago  he 
ha>l  handed  over  to  Jeremiah  a 
bundle  of  notes,  with  a  happy 
smile. 

'That  is  the  money,  my  dear 
old  friend,  but  it  can  never  cancel 
the  debt  1)etween  us.  My  grati- 
tude to  you  will  go  with  me  to  the 
grave.' 

The  June  daylight  declined.  The 
sun  bade  a  lingering  adieu  to  the 
earth  behind  the  smoke  of  the  city. 
A  rosy  track  lay  in  the  wake  of 
the  Rebecca.  Stars  came  out,  and 
a  yellow  primrose  light  faded  into 
blue.  Then  Jerry  turned  and 
tacked  homewards.  All  thoughts 
of  Ben's  childhood  faded  with  the 
day.  Only  the  milk-white  arms 
of  Elsa,  the  fair  crown  of  her 
golden  plaits,  looked  up  at  him 
out  of  the  dark  waters.  Per- 
chance Ben  saw  the  vision  too. 
The  skipper  glanced  at  the  young 
man,  so  silent,  beside  him,  and 
his  wrath  grew. 

Ben  hardly  noticed  how  care- 
lessly he  steered,  how  closely  he 
ran  to  the  bank,  how  nearly  he 
shaved  passing  vessels.  Shouts 
more  than  once  saved  a  collision. 
But  truly  Jeremiah's  ears  were 
dull  of  hearing.  He  took  no 
heed  of  such  warning  cries,  mov- 
ing the  tiller  in  reckless  uncon- 
cern of  danger.  Alas,  a  woman's* 
voice  rang  with  wild  and  despe- 
rate appeal  above  the  panting  of 
steamers,  louder  than  the  shouts 
of  sailors : 

*  I  would  go  to  the  world's  end 
with  you,  if  you  said  "Come;** 
for  my  husband  I  do  not  love  at 
aU.'    \ 

Elsa's  words  were'  as  a  poison- 
ous fluid'  working  in  his  veins. 
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The  blood  coursed  along  with  a 
wild  fury. 

Ay,  she — that  pretty  thing  that 
he  had  cherished,  the  crowning 
joy  of  his  life,  who  had  come  to 
him  such  a  short  while  ago — 
might  yet  foreake  him.  Haply 
*hi8  boy'  might  some  day  be 
moved  by  her  beauty  and  her 
sweet  charms  to  say  *  Come,*  and 
she  would  leave  his  home  and 
shelter  for  ever.  Nay,  that  should 
never  be.  If  she  did  not  love 
him,  not  to  Ben's  arms  should 
she  fly.  The  boy  had  tasted  of 
fame ;  his  life  had  been  full  of 
joy.  What  if  his  lifjht  went  out 
now  in  the  heyday  of  hia  pros- 
perity? What  if  the  voice  that 
moved  multitudes  to  awe  and 
wonder  should  be  silenced  for 
evermore  ?  Elsa  could  never  lis- 
ten again  to  the  persuasive  strain ; 
the  magic  llutc-like  tones  would 
never  whisper  '  Come.' 

The  darkness  deepened.  Lights 
flashed  out  down  the  river  from 
shore  and  boat.  Ben  sat,  fanned 
by  the  evening  air,  at  peace  with 
himself!  The  night  was  cooiing 
to  him  when  no  man  works  ;  but 
he  did  not  know  it.  He  had  done 
what  he  could  so  far,  and  the 
strene  peace  which  follows  tasks 
fulfilled  reigned  in  his  heart.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  dreamily  on  the 
distant  stais.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether sorrowful,  for  fame  was 
still  left  to  him.  A  mighty  scep- 
tre to  rule  men's  hearts  was  his. 
He  had  loved  and  he  had  lost, 
indeed;  }et  the  sting  of  £lsa*s 
faithlessness  was  robbed  of  much 
of  its  pain  by  the  knowledge 
brought  home  to  him  that  she 
was  worthless. 

Jeremiah  sees  lights  ahead,  but 
he  does  not  alter  the  course  of 
his  barge.  He  knows  which  side 
the  steamer  will  go ;  he  knows 
her  name,'  her  tonnage,  and  the 
irresistible  might  of  her  engines. 
He  has  been  looking  out  for  her 


for  half  an  hour  at  least.  For  a 
moment  his  eyes  are  misty.  He 
stretches  out  his  hand,  and  lays 
it  upon  Ben's  head. 

*  My  boy,  say  them  words  agen 
as  yer  said  last  week.' 

Ben  was  moved  by  this  sud- 
denly expressed  wish.  He  re- 
membered Jerry's  emotion  at  that 
last  interview.  In  a  clear  voice 
he  repeated, 

*  My  life  is  yours.  My  gratitude 
will  go  with  me  to  the  grave.' 

Nearer  and  yet  nearer  had  loom- 
ed the  mighty  throbbing  thing  in 
the  darkness.  The  lights  flashed 
upon  their  sails,  the  panting  en- 
gines were  audible. 

Jerry  now,  with  a  ferocious 
gleam  in  his  eyes,  held  the  tiller- 
polo  quite  steady. 

'  My  God,  it's  the  steamer  !' 
shouted  Ben.  *  Hold  hard,  Jere- 
miah !' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  tiller 
to  lutf  round ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  bargemaster's  band  was  im- 
movable ;  its  grip  never  relaxed. 

The  great  bow  of  the  steamer 
loomed  above  them  in  the  dark- 
ness. Crash — crash — went  the 
iron  thing,  driving  the  Rebecca 
down  like  a  straw  cleft  in  two. 

In  a  moment  of  time  Benjamin 
had  given  his  life  back  to  the 
river.  The  newly-famous  singer 
was  found  with  a  gash  across  his 
smooth  brow,  which  must  have 
been  instantly  fatal.  Ilis  lips 
were  gently  smiling.  He  would 
never  whisper  'Come'  to  Elsa; 
for  his  gratitude  had  gone  down 
with  him  to  the  grave. 

Jeremiah  Choate  was  picked 
up  the  next  day,  with  hands  stiU 
clasping  the  tiller-poli\ 

The  world  wondered  and  la- 
mented over  the  strange  death  of 
the  wonderful  young  tenor  on  a 
common  sailing-barge.  But  the 
world  in  general  knows  very  little 
of  the  history  of  its  most  gifted 
heroes.  henry  KI^G. 
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The  never-ceasing  competition 
which  exists  in  all  phases  of 
life  is  well  calculated  to  show 
the  relative  merits  of  those  who 
straggle  through  it;  and,  just 
as.  in  statesmanship,  literature, 
and  suchlike  more  important  mat- 
tersy  there  are  men  who  tower 
ahove  the  heads  of  their  fellows, 
80  every  one  of  the  numerous 
sports  dear  to  British  manhood 
has  produced  its  giants,  in  com- 
parison with  whose  prowess  that 
of  the  common  herd  of  its  vo- 
taries is  insignificant  indeed.  In 
cricket,  for  example,  our  national 
game — the  pastime  par  excellence 
of  Anglo-Saxons  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe — great  though  the 
deeds  of  many  a  hero  of  the 
tented  field,  where  shall  we  seek 
for  a  rival  to  the  '  Champion,*  as 
he  is  called — the  mighty  W.  G. 
Grace  1  He  has  been  contem- 
porary with  us  J  we  have  seen 
him  in  his  zenith ;  and  now  that 
he  is  gradually,  with  increasing 
years  and  bulk,  gravitating  to- 
wards the  level  of  ordinary  first- 
class  ability,  above  which  he  has 
so  long  soared,  some  of  us  may 
be  prone  to  forget  the  time  when 
he  stood  alone,  a  giant  among 
giants,  a  host  in  himself.  This  is 
only  natural,  bo  loug  as  he  con- 
tinues to  play  ^ith  a  decreasing 
measure  of  succe^s;  but  when  at 
length  he  retires  fiually  from  the 
arena,  he  will  be  remembered, 
not  as  the  reliable  batsman  and 
excellent  captain  be  is  at  this 
moment,  but  as  the  phenomenal 
cricketer  of  some  years  ago;  as 
the  man  whose  celebrity  caused 
the  people  generally  to  turn  moie 
of  their  attention  to  our  national 


game;  whose  presence  attracted 
thousands,  and  to  secure  the 
downfall  of  whose  wicket  was  a 
lasting  reputation  to  any  bowler. 
Up  till  quite  lately  the  various 
cricket  annuals  used  always  to 
devote  a  special  article  to  W.  G. 
Grace;  and  so  recently  as  1880 
the  following  appeared  in  that 
old  green-backed  favourite,  LdUy- 
whMs  Companion: 

'Thus,  in  sixteen  consecutive 
seasons,  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  has 
completed  415  innings  in  first- 
class  matchei«,  and  obtained  in  all 
20,842  runs,  his  average,  which 
has  in  no  season  been  under  24, 
thus  being  for  his  career  to  date, 
50*92  runs  per  innings.  This  is, 
without  doubt,  by  far  the  most 
marvellous  record  ever  chronicled, 
and  it  may  well  be  asked,  Will 
it  ever  be  surpassed  ?* 

To  give  the  non- cricketing 
reader  some  idea  of  the  prowess 
of  a  man  with  whose  name  even 
the  majority  of  non-cricketers 
must  be  familiar,  a  few  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  great  feat  to  score  1000 
runs  in  first-class  matches  in  the 
course  of  a  single  season,  yet 
W.  G.  Grace  has  done  so  nearly 
every  year  since  he  was  IG,  at 
which  early  age  he  made  his 
debut  in  good  company.  In  1872 
he  obtained  2139  runs;  in  1876, 
2612  ;  and  in  1871  no  fewer  than 
2739.  To  have  an  'average'  of 
30  runs  per  innings  in  first-<;la88 
matches  stamps  a  man  as  being 
good  even  among  the  best  class 
of  players  ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
*  W.  (t.'s'  average  for  sixteen  years 
was  over  50,  and,  what  is  more. 
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in  four  of  those  years  it  was  over 
60,  and  in  two  over  70.  In 
1871  his  35  innings  averaged  no 
fewer  than  78.  Again,  to  make 
100  runs  in  the  Geutlemen  v. 
i^layers  matches  is  the  height  of 
ambition  among  those  exceptional 
cricketers  who  are  worthy  to  be 
chosen  for  that  contest ;  Dr.  Grace 
has  performed  the  feat  so  often 
that  to  recapitukte  the  instances 
would  be  tedious.  He  has  made 
the  highest  score  ever  recorded  in 
a  firstrclass  contest,  viz.  344,  for 
M,C.C.  V,  Kent,  during  the  Can- 
terbury week  of  1876.  He  has 
made  the  highest  score  ever  re- 
corded in  a  county  match,  viz. 
318  for  Gloucestershire  v,  York- 
shire, also  in  1876.  He  is  one  of 
three  batsmen  who  have  scored 
400  runs  in  an  innings ;  but  his 
performance  far  exceeds  in  merit 
that  of  his  rivals,  for  he  made  his 
400,  not  out,  with  22  men  in  the 
field !  This  was  at  Grimsby,  and 
again  in  1876,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  which  year  his  feats 
with  the  willow  were  simply  as- 
tounding. 

It  may  be  parenthetically  re- 
marked that  the  other  two  crick- 
eters who  have  compiled  scores 
of  400  ruus  and  upwards  are 
E.  F.  S.  Tyj'ecote,  who  made  404. 
not  out,  for  Classical  v.  Moderft 
at  Clifcou  College  in  1867,  and 
W.  jN.  Eoe,  who  obtained  415, 
not  out  (the  highest  score  on 
record),  in  1881,  for  Caius  v. 
Emmanuel  College  Long  Vaca- 
tion Club. 

Of  Dr.  Grace's  bowling  less 
need  be  said ;  still,  for  consistent 
excellence  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  in  one  or  two  sea- 
sons he  has  posed  as  the  cham- 
pion bowler,  as  well  as  batsman, 
of  the  year.  When  it  is  added 
that  his  fielding  is  equally  meri- 
torious, need  anything  further  be 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  the 
fact    that  by    far    the    greatest 


cricketer  the  world  has  seen  up 
to  the  present  is  Wdiiam  Gilbert 
Grace? — and  that  cricketeia  in 
general  do  not  anticipate  that  he 
will  ever  have  a  rival  ? 

Before  quitting  the  subject, 
there  are  one  or  two  little  items 
to  mention  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest In  the  biggest  hit  ever 
measured  in  England,  the  ball 
*  pitched '  141  yaids  from  the 
wicket:  the  striker  was  C.  J. 
Thornton,  perhaps  the  most  pun- 
ishing batsman  yet  seen.  G.  J. 
Bonnor,  the  gigantic  Australian 
player,  has  several  times  surpassed 
this ;  and  one  hit  of  his  i^  claimed 
to  have  travelled  167  yards  ere 
touching  the  ground;  but  the 
record  needs  confiraiation.  A  hit 
of  F.  C?  Cobden's  was  calculated 
to  be  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
Thornton's  record ;  but  as  the 
ball  pitched  in  the  middle .  of  the 
Severn,  measurement  was  out  of 
the  question. 

The  greatest  distance  a  cricket- 
ball  has  ever  been  thrown  is  132 
yards,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Forbes,  who 
played  last  year  for  the  Gentle- 
men against  the  Players.  This 
feat  was  performed  at  the  Eton 
College  Sports  in  1876,  before 
Mr.  Forbes  was  twenty  years  of 
age.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  any  longer  throw  of  his 
has  since  been  privately  measured ; 
there  is  no  published  record.  A 
man  named  Brown  is  supposed  to 
have  thrown  137  yards,  many 
years  ago,  on  Woolwich  Common ; 
but  the  performance  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  even  those  who  credit  it 
admit  that  the  measurement  was 
effected  by  '  pacing.'  The  largest 
score  ever  made  by  an  eleven  at 
cricket  is  920,  compiled  in  1882 
by  the  Orleans  Club  against  Eick- 
ling  Green;  the  smallest  is  0 — 
the  honour  here  is  shared  by 
more  than  one  team. 

But  enough  oftsricket.  Volumes 
could  well  be  filled  with  the  re- 
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coid  of  its  heroes'  douglity  deeds ; 
but  there  are  other  matters  which 
claim  attention.  We  turn  to  what 
are  generally  termed  *  athletics  / 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
what  s[)ort  worthy  the  name  is 
not  athletic]  However,  nowa- 
days the  term  includes  princi- 
pally such  matters  as  ruuniog, 
walking,  and  jum})ing.  In  the 
first  two  of  these  divisions  *  pro- 
fessionals'  have  the  pull,  as  far  as 
records  go,  of  the  *  amateurs  /  and 
it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
though  in  athletics  and  bicycling, 
and  in  most  sports  except  cricket, 
there  is  very  little  diiference  in 
the  general  social  status  of  the 
two  classes,  yet  it  is  in  cricket 
alone  that  professionals  are  treated 
with  j»roper  respect,  and  are  not 
considered  to  contaminate  ama- 
teurs by  competition  with  them. 
Tlie  healtliy  relative  position  of 
Gentlemen  <ind  Players  in  cricket 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  fea- 
tures of  the  game;  the  relative 
position  of  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals at  most  other  sports  is 
both  ridiculous  and  disgusting. 
Except  in  cricket  it  is  degrada- 
tion to  comj»ete  with  a  *  pro.,'  and 
the  amateur  that  does  so  is  'warned 
off'  ever  afterwards ;  it  is  the 
great  sin  that  can  never  be  for- 
given, though  dishonourable  prac- 
tices— too  common,  alas  !  on  the 
running -path — only  meet  with 
fleeting  punishment.  Tis  hard 
to  believe  that  such  can  really  be 
the  state  of  affairs  with  any  Eng- 
lish sport ;  but  so  it  is,  and  one 
can  only  hope  for  better  things  in 
time  to  come.  But  the  amateur 
question  will  keep,  and  has  little 
to  do  with  phenomenal  feats. 
Well,  then,  the  greatest  distance 
ever  run  in  one  hour  is  1 1  miles 
970  yards,  by  Deerfoot,  at  Old 
Brompton,  in  1863 — Deerfoot's 
real  name  and  address  being  L. 
Bennett,Catterangas  country,  Ame- 
rica.    The  fastest  time  in  which 


one  mile  has  ever  been  ran,  on 
level  ground,  is  4  min.  16^  sees., 
by  W.  Cummings  of  Paisley,  in 
1881,  at  Preston;  but  in  1863 
W.  Lang  ran  a  mile  over  a  course 
which  was  partly  downhill,  in 
4  nun.  2  sec^.  The  swiftest  run- 
ner hitherto  seen  is  a  man  named 
Hutchens,  formerly  newsboy  at 
Putney  Station.  He  has  not  yet 
been  timed  accurately  for  a  stan- 
dard distance  like  100  or  120 
yards ;  but  in  a  Sheffield  handi- 
cap he  has  covered  131 J  yards  in 
12^  sees.,  a  performance  which 
shows  him  many  yards  better 
than  'even  time'  at  100  yards, 
and  even  time  is  the  unattained 
ambition  of  the  great  army  of 
amateurs.  A  hundred  yards  in 
'  even  time '  means  1 00  yards  in 
10  sees,,  or  a  rate  averaging  10 
yards  per  second.  In  1873  R. 
Buttery  of  ^heflieJd  ran  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  48}  sees.,  which  re- 
mains unbeaten  to  this  day.  George 
Hazael  has  run  50  miles  in  three 
seconds  less  than  six  hours  and  a 
quarter,  and  he  has  also  performed 
the  prodigious  task  of  covering 
600  miles  in  a  six  days'  *  go-as- 
you-please  * — a  pedestrian  journey 
in  which  the  competitors  may  run 
or  walk  as  they  prefer. 

Now  as  to  walking.  As  we  all 
know,  four  miles  an  hour  is  the 
ordinary  standard  pace  for  a  good 
brisk  country  walk.  What  shall 
we  say,  then,  to  eight  miles  in  an 
hour,  fair  heel  and  toe  1  Yet  thia 
has  been  done  by  W.  Perkins,  J. 
Raby,  Griffin,  and  other  professors 
of  the  art.  Perkins,  indeed,  has 
walked  one  mile  in  6  min.  23  sees. 
— a  rate  of  progression  nearly  ap- 
proaching 9  J  miles  per  hour.  On 
the  same  occasion  he  walked  two 
miles  in  13  min.  20  sees.,  and 
three  in  20  min.  47  sees.,  both 
unequalled  records.  The  greatest 
distance  ever  walked  witJumt  tak- 
ing a  rest  is  120  miles  1560  yards, 
by  Peter  Crossland  of  Sheffield, 
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and  this  is  a  marvellous  instance 
of  endurance,  truly ;  but  it  pales 
before  what  must  rank  as  the 
greatest  pedestrian  perfbrmance 
ever  recorded,  namely  Gale's  walk 
of  1500  miles  in  1000  consecutive 
hours,  li  miles  each  hour,  to  start 
walking  at  the  commencement  of 
each  hour.  This  arduous  under- 
taking was  successfully  carried 
out  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October  1877. 
For  six  long  weeks,  in  every  sin- 
gle hour,  had  this  indomitable 
little  pedestrian  to  journey  a  mile 
and  a  half;  and  one  can  imagine 
— or  rather  one  can  try  to  ima- 
gine— however  he  managed  to 
sleep.  We  saw  the  tinish  of  that 
gigantic  task.  In  the  last  mile 
and  a  half  but  one  he  seemed 
unable  to  move— slow,  sore,  jaded, 
utterly  done  up.  In  the  last 
peregrination  a  marvellous  change 
came  over  the  scene :  he  went 
along  at  racing  pace,  attendants, 
mad  ivith  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  positively  having  to  run 
to  keep  up  with  him ;  the  plucky 
little  fellow  seemed  imbued  with 
a  new  lease  of  life.  Gale  was 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
about  iive  feet  four  inches  in 
height.  So  long  ago  as  1809  the 
celebrated  Captain  Barclay  per- 
formed the  feat  of  walking  1000 
miles  in  1000  consecutive  hours; 
and,  although  innumerable  at- 
tempts, genuine  and  otherwise, 
had  been  made  to  equal  his  re- 
cord, it  remained  unshaken  till 
Gale  so  easily  surpassed  it. 

With  regard  to  jumping,  pro- 
fessionals have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  dumb-bells  and  other 
contrivances  in  their  competitions, 
while  amateurs,  who  patronise  the 
sport  far  more  than  their  rivals, 
have  always  jumped  without  any 
artificial  aid.  The  records  among 
the  latter  are  both  held  by  the 
same  athlete — P.  Davin,  of  CaW 
rick-on-Suir,   Ireland — who    hae 


cleared  6  feet  2|  inches  high,  and 
23  feet  2  inches  wide,  both  at 
local  athletic  gatherings.  Thus 
both  these  feats  are  to  the  credit 
of  the  Green  Isle.  But  the  Eng- 
lish records  are  within  a  shade  in 
each  case ;  and  M.  J.  Brooks,  who 
in  1876  won  the  Inter-' Varsity 
high  jump  with  6  feet  2J  inches, 
is  said  to  have  cleared  an  inch 
more  in  practice.  John  Howard, 
a  Bradford  professional,  who  died 
quite  recently,  more  than  once 
cleared  a  full-size  billiard- table 
lengthways — a  feat  requiring  cour- 
age as  well  as  ability;  and  on 
one  occasion,  on  Chester  race- 
course, he  jumped  the  enormous 
distance  of  29  feet  7  inches  !  He 
took  off  from  a  wedge-shaped 
block  of  wood  raised  four  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  carried  a 
5  lb.  dumb-bell  in  each  hand.  In 
pole  jumping — prettiest  of  all  ath- 
letic pastimes — the  great  height 
of  11  feet  4|  inches  has  been 
cleared  by  the  present  amateur 
champion,  T.  Eay  of  Ulverstone. 
One  more  subject — a  popular 
one — to  conclude  with.  Bicycling 
is  a  phase  of  sport  that,  by  its 
intrinsic  attractiveness,  has  gained 
more  adherents  in  a  few  years 
than  many  another  in  the  course 
of  generations.  Twenty  miles 
within  the  hour  may  be  t  ate  en 
as  a  representative  bicycling  feat 
— prodigious  in  itself,  and  show- 
ing the  capabilities  of  a  racing- 
machine.  Until  quite  recently 
Dr.  H.  L.  Cortis,  ex-amateur  cham- 
pion, and  now  settled  in  Australia, 
was  the  only  rider  who  had  ever 
accomplished  this  brilliant  per- 
formance ;  but  in  August  last  a 
professional  bicyclist  named  Lees 
did  the  score  of  miles  in  68  min. 
35  sees.,  and  in  the  full  hour 
covered  20  miles  905  yards,  which 
excelled  Cortis's  beet  record.  Since 
then,  too,  the  Twenty  Miles  Pro- 
fessional Championship  has  been 
won  by  Wood,  a  very  fine  rider^ 
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in  some  seconds  less  than  sixty  stanced  that  a  mile  has  been  rid- 

minntes,  Lees  being  third  in  the  den  in   2   mio.  40 1  sees. ;  fifty 

race.   Farther,  to  show  what  may  miles  in  2  hoars  43  min. ;    269 

be  done  on  that  fairy-like  steed,  miles  in  16  hoars;  and  over  1400 

the  racing-bicycle,  it  may  be  in-  miles  in  six  days ! 

WILLIAM  SAPTB,  JUN. 

Note. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  Hatchens,  the  athlete  referred  to  on  page  448, 
has  performed  the  prodigious  feat  of  coveiing  800  yards  in  80  seconds  dead,  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  running  on  record. 


LIFE. 


Many  find  thee  fair  I 

Flowered  banks  and  pathways  spread, 

^zured  stillness  overhead, 

Music,  to  sweet  odours  wed, 
Fills  the  summer  air. 

Pleasant  is  the  path,  they  say, 

Tender  lights  around  it  play ; 

Gaily  roll  the  years  away. 
Many  find  thee  fair  ! 

Many  find  thee  9ad  ! 

Trav'llers  on  a  dreary  plaia, 

Seeking  rest  and  peace  again, 

Hacked  with  never-ceasing  pain  : 
How  can  such  be  glad  1 

Terrors  meet  the  weary  eye, 

Cold  night  winds  sweep  sobbing  by, 

Thunder  mutters  in  the  sky : 
Many  find  thee  sad  ! 

Others  find  thy  flow 

Like  a  river  through  a  glade — 

Now  in  sunshine,  now  in  shade, 

Light  and  night  alternate  laid. 
Gloom  succeeding  glow. 

Keen  though  be  the  day's  delight. 

Keen  is  Sorrow's  chilly  night;. 

Flowers  are  not  always  bright — 
Thorns  with  roses  grow  ! 

Life  seems  strangely  planned — 

Granting  some  all-happy  years. 

Others  mingled  hopes  and  fears. 

Others  only  sighs  and  tears — 
Hard  to  understand. 

Yet  when  dawns  the  heavenly  day, 

All  complaint  shall  die  away. 

Peace  hold  undisputed  sway 
In  the  Better  Land  1  h.  g.  qifford. 


WAS  IT  A  FAILURE  ? 

Snotlirr  iSton?  of '  Brautf  anb  t|)r  Beast/ 
Bt  the  Author  of  *  Gbxat  Grandmothek's  Days.* 


<  It  IB  just  like  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,  only  the  pity  is — there  is 
no  BeagtP 

The  remark  and  the  complaint 
were  made  by  rather  a  plain  young 
girl  below  a  wall  overhung  with 
a  mass  of  red  and  pink  roses. 
There  was  an  air  of  romance 
about  the  garden,  where  she  was 
wandering  alone,  although  it  was 
only  the  garden  of  an  hotel ;  but 
then  the  hotel  was  in  Italy,  the 
land  of  romance.  It  was  growing 
late  for  the  lake  season ;  the  crowd 
of  English  visitors  had  gone  by  ; 
the  heat  was  becoming  fierce; 
people  hurried  off  by  the  passes 
to  the  cool  snowy  uplands  of 
Switzerland. 

In  aU  the  Grand  H6tel  de  Bel- 
lagio  there  were  only  two  people 
left.  Their  names — as  they  called 
each  other — were  *  Auntie '  and 
*  Hetty  ;*  or,  as  they  were  written 
up  on  the  hall-bracket,  'Mrs. 
Kerrhurst,  Angleterre  j  Miss  Dou- 
glas, Angleterre.' 

There  was  a  certain  charm  in 
finding  that  the  whole  place — 
the  great  spacious  hotel,  with  its 
salons  and  verandahs,  its  wide 
marble  stairs  and  corridors,  its 
gardens  lying  along  the  lakeside 
with  seats  and  shady  walks — was 
at  their  sole  disposal.  For,  if  the 
evening  steamboats  happened  to 
bring  a  few  travellers — some  Rus- 
sians, some  German-American 
Jews,'  a  German  bridal  pair — the 
boat,  early  the  following  morning, 
was  generally  certain  to  take  them 
all    away  again,  and  leave    the 


place  empty  during  the  hot  still 
day.  Hetty  often  thought,  as  they 
sat  down  to  their  solitary  break- 
fast of  a  morning  in  the  long 
stately  salle-drmcmger,  with  its 
polished  floors  and  carved  and 
panelled  walls,  with  its  vast  win- 
dows, which  let  in  the  scent  from 
the  magnolia-trees,  and  its  suite 
of  unemployed  servants  waiting 
listlessly  about — she  often  thought 
it  was  like  living  in  a  fairy  tale, 
where  there  was  a  palace  all  in 
readiness,  but  whose  owner  never 
appeared. 

*  That  is  the  worst  of  it,'  she 
complained.  '  It  is  very  nice 
being  alone,  auntie,  but  I  must 
say  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Beast.' 

To  which  'Auntie*  would  re- 
spond, 'Perhaps  when  he  oomes 
he  will  complain  he  can  see  no 
Beauty.' 

Mrs.  Kerrhurst,  who  had  lived 
in  India,  maintained  that  the 
secret  in  hot  weather  is  to  keep 
the  shutters  and  windows  closed, 
so  she  spent  her  days  in  her  room 
at  the  back  of  the  house ;  but 
Hetty,  despite  her  aunt's  depreca- 
tions that  she  was  growing  hope- 
lessly sunburnt,  prefejftred  descend- 
ing the  broad  terrace-steps,  cross- 
ing the  parterre^  aglow  with  all- 
coloured  flowers,  and  wandering 
about  with  her  books  under  the 
'  leafy  colonnade  by  the  lakeside. 
She  never  tired  of  watching  the 
wonderful  changes  which  passed 
over  the  mountains,  whose  velvet- 
like green  slopes  rose  sheer  out  of 
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the  water,  nor  of  noting  the  lights 
and  shadows  over  the  distant 
snow-crowned  peaks. 

One  day  *  the  Beast '  appeared. 
Hetty  found  him  in  possession  of 
her  favourite  seat— the  little  cor- 
ner bower  in  the  uppermost  path 
of,  the  garden,  where  a  yellow 
jasmine  strewed  its  blossoms  on 
the  ground.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking his  nationality — it  was 
*  Milord  Anglais '  every  inch. 
Age,  apparently  over  fifty ;  an 
iron-gray  moustache,  keen  severe 
gray  eyes,  a  forehead  furrowed 
with  melancholy  lines,  an  expres- 
sion both  sad  and  savage.  That 
was  the  vision  which  from  thence- 
forth haunted  the  garden  and 
salons.  He  was  always  alone, 
never  spoke  to  any  one,  always 
looked  miserable  and  defiant. 
At  table  dh6te  he  sat  silent  and 
rigid  between  some  noisy  foreign- 
ers, or  generally  he  dined  at  a 
little  side  table  alone.  But  Hetty 
was  not  repelled. 

'I  should  like  to  make  him 
look  a  little  happy,*  she  said. 
And  she  undertook  the  mission. 

From  that  time  the  waiters — 
according  to  whose  caprice  people 
are  ^fither  thrown  together  or 
kept  apart  at  the  tables  dliUe — 
ruled  that  the  seats  of  the  three 
English  people  should  be  placed 
side  by  side.  And  from  the  in- 
formal introduction,  *  Will  you 
pass  the  salt,  please  ]'  Hetty  made 
her  starting-point.  At  first  she 
met  with  anything  but  brilliant 
success.  Colonel  Wyse  (as  his 
name  was  registered  on  the  hall- 
board)  met  *her  advances  with 
chill  sternness.  His  answers  were 
not  so  much  blunt  or  brusque  as 
grimly  indifllerent.  He  did  not 
admire  the  lake  scenery ;  he  did 
not  calhit  h8t;  he  did  not  think 
much  of  Bellagio ;  he  did  not  like 
Italy  or  anything  Italian  ;  it  was 
quite  a  mistake  of  Hetty's  to  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  regret  that  no 


more  English  arrived ;  it  was  a 
still  greater  mistake  to  imagine 
that  foreigners  were  better  than 
nobody ;  he  hated  foreigners  ;  he 
detested  the  scent  of  magnolias, 
and  wished  that  all  the  trees 
might  die;  he  considered  night- 
ingales a  downright  plague,  and 
had  risen  in  the  night  to  fling  a 
piece  of  soap  out  of  the  window, 
which  had  gained  him  tlie  satis- 
faction of  dislodging  twelve  from 
one  bush.  Everything  he  said 
was  as  though  it  were  forced  un- 
willingly from  him.  A  shy  person 
would  soon  have  been  discouraged ; 
conversation  must  have  flagged 
had  it  depended  on  him ;  but 
Hetty  chattered  uuceaj^ingly.  She 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
the  Engineer  Colonel,  notwith- 
standing his  haughty  forbidding 
mien,  was  in  reality  possessed  by 
a  certain  shyness  not  uncommon 
to  the  corps  ;  but,  being  one  of 
those  shy  people  who  are  the 
very  last  to  own  to  it,  he  had 
grown  accustomed  to  cover  his 
shyness  with  an  air  of  savageness. 
Most  who  met  him  were  afraid  of 
him ;  he  had  no  friends ;  he  tra- 
velled about,  for  his  health,  from 
place  to  place,  lonely,  blase^  dis- 
contented, sulfering.  The  bright 
girl  with  the  sunny  smile  at  Bel- 
lagio, who  insisted  on  making 
him  talk,  was  a  wonderful  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  ac- 
quaintances, who,  however  soci- 
ably disposed,  always  ended  in 
giving  up  their  efi'orts  as  quite 
hopeless.  But  Hetty  talked  and 
laughed  on — never  sought  for  sub- 
jects suitable  to  his  gravity — 
chattered  away  about  the  merest, 
most  frivolous,  girlish  trifles — 
anything  that  came  uppermost ; 
showed  him  her  hands  tanned  to 
nut- brown  by  the  morning's  row ; 
asked  his  advice  what  to  do  with 
them;  consulted  him  on  the  co- 
lour of  a  silk  scarf  she  intended 
to  purchase ;  described  a  *  spoony  * 
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scene  she  had  witnessed  in  the 
arbour  between  a  demonstrative 
German  bridal  couple.  It  was 
like  sunshine  on  ioe.  A  thaw  set 
in — day  by  day  the  morose  En- 
gineer relaxed,  listened,  grew  in- 
terested in  the  girl  as  a  comical 
study;  was  known  to  smile 
grimly  ;  left  ofif  saying  sarcastic 
things ;  grew  less  cynical  and 
more  gracious.  Hetty  began  to 
be  triumphant.  The  look  of  me- 
lancholy changed  to  something 
more  like  happiness  when  she 
was  near. 

She  thought  it  a  great  discovery 
when  she  fi)und  out  there  were 
two  things  he  liked:  one  was 
music;  the  other  was  tea.  But 
he  never  met  with  either  to  his 
taste,  so  he  said.  However, 
Hetty's  j)laying  seemed  to  please 
him,  for  every  evening,  when  she 
sat  down  to  the  piano  in  the 
empty  public  salon^  he  brought 
his  cigar  to  the  seat  nearest  the 
door — juat  outside  in  the  veran- 
dah— and  smoked  there  in  the 
summer  twilight  as  long  as  the 
music  continued.  Hetty  played 
as  she  talked — on  and  on,  and 
never  expected  polite  observations 
between  whiles,  such  as  *  That  is 
very  pretty,'  *  Who  is  the  com- 
poser of  that  piece  V  She  seemed 
to  play  for  herself  more  than  for 
outsiders;  no  one  was  expected 
to  listen  unless  he  liked. 

*  I  do  not  believe  anybody  can 
make  better  tea  than  I  can/  an- 
nounced Hetty  confidently.  And 
the  next  rainy  day  there  came  a 
knock  at  Colonel  Wyse's  room, 
where  he  was  spending  a  cheer- 
less afternoon,  and  \hQfemme  de 
chambre  of  the  etage  presented  a 
'  cup  of  hot  fragrant  tea,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  ladies  of 
No.  U. 

Quite  a  sweet  smile  accom- 
panied the  thanks  for  that  cup  of 
tea  the  next  time  they  met.  Then 
came  an  invitation  to  see  the  tea 


made;  and  at  five  o'clock  one  day 
Colonel  Wyse  found  a  welcome 
to  Mrs.  Kerrhurst's  private  salon, 
where  Hetty  was  busy  with  spirits 
of  wine  and  an  Etna-lamp. 

*  This  is  the  primitive  way  in 
which  we  do  things  abroad,'  said 
Hetty,  with  a  wave  of  a  solitary 
spoon  towards  two  cups  set  out 
without  any  saucers,  and  a  tiny 
china  teapot  with  a  broken  hiandle. 
'  This  is  my  pet  little  old  teapot 
which  I  bought  in  the  market  at 
Verona  once.  It  is  of  no  use 
carrying  saucers ;  they  take  up 
too  much  room,  and  always  get 
broken  in  the  packing.  We  take 
turns  with  the  fepoon ;  it  is  the 
only  one  my  aunt's  butler  would 
allow  us  to  bring  from  home. 
But,  0  dear  !  I  did  not  know  we 
had  eaten  all  the  last  pa)^  dolce  ! 
Wait  a  minute;  I  will  be  back 
directly.' 

And  Hetty  snatched  her  hat, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
her  aunt  to  ring  for  another  cup 
and  spoon,  and  to  talk  to  Colonel 
Wyse  about  India  and  the  people 
they  mutually  remembered  there. 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  indeed, 
back  came  Hetty  breathless,  bear- 
ing in  triumph  what  she  called  a 
jxiiie  dolce — a  round  light  cake 
with  raisins. 

*  Do  you  patronise  that  quaint 
little  baker's  shop  under  the  ar- 
cades. Colonel  Wyse?  That  is 
where  I  have  been.  I  told  the 
woman  I  could  not  wait  for  paper 
and  string,  and  had  brought  noce?i- 
tesimi.  She  always  says  Fa  niente. 
Now  the  tea  is  ready  !' 

Colonel  Wyse  thought  it  the 
pleasantest  tea-party  he  had  ever 
known,  and  all  the  better  for  the 
absence  of  silver  equipage  and 
liveried  footmen,  and  the  state 
and  formality  of  an  Etiglia|i  draw- 
ing-room. But  it  must  have  been 
the  sociable  charms  of  the  tea- 
maker  and  his  hostess  which  made 
the  real  difference. 
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*  Hetty  has  set  her  heart  on 
rowing  to  San  Giovanni  by  moon- 
light/ said  Mrs.  Kerrhuist.  *  The 
moon  does  not  rise  nntil  ten 
o'clock;  if  you  would  not  think 
that  too  late,  and  would  care  to 
finish  your  cigar  on  the  water,  we 
shall  be  very  glad.' 

It  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  in  the  Colonel's  '  line.' 

*  What  difiference  does  it  make 
in  a  place  whether  the  moon  or 
the  sun  is  shining  V  he  inquired 
of  Hetty  at  that  evening's  table 
(Thdtey  when  she  alluded  in  joyous 
raptures  to  the  prospect. 

*  0,  if  you  do  not  know,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  explain,'  she  an- 
swered, a  little  puzzled ;  '  except,' 
she  added  lucidly — 'except  that 
it  is  the  difference  between  sun- 
light and  moonlight.  Besides, 
the  moon  makes  everything  look 
so  romantic' 

'  Ah,  all  romance  was  knocked 
out  of  me  long  ago.' 

*  0,  what  a  pity  !'  paid  the  young 
girl,  looking  so  sorry  for  him. 

It  may  have  been  that  he  found 
it  refrebhing  to  watch  the  fresh 
glow  of  romance  in  somebody 
young  and  happy ;  at  any  rate, 
he  was  in  the  boat,  which  glided 
over  the  moonlight  water,  by  gar- 
den walls  overhung  with  roses, 
and  by  ilex  copses  where  the 
nightingales  sang,  until  it  reached 
the  broad  weird  flight  of  stone 
stairs  bordered  by  cypresses  lead- 
ing up  the  hill  from  the  village  of 
San  Giovanni ;  and  if  the  musical 
clang  of  the  bells  from  the  church 
campanile  was  nothing  but  a 
common  sound  to  him,  it  may  yet 
have  been  a  pleasant  change  to 
be  with  one  to  whom  they  spoke 
the  purest  poetry. 

Days  and  nights  passed — a 
month^flew — and  Colonel  Wyse, 
who  had  intended  staying  only  a 
few  days,  still  lingered  on  at 
Bellagio.  They  were  happier 
days  than  he  had  known  for  many 


years — so  happy  that  it  was  be- 
coming dangerous.  Circumstances 
threw  the  three  English  people 
very  often  together.  A  "Wonder- 
ful new  feeling  began  to  make  its 
way  into  the  self-hardened  heart 
of  the  man  who  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  find  this  world  a 
rough  cold  place.  At  first  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  mad- 
ness, a  wild  impossibility ;  but  the 
feeling  forced  its  own  way,  and  for 
a  little  while  he  indulged  it. 

Suddenly  an   influx   of  other 
English  arrived  at  the  hotel.  They 
were  a  large  party  of  mostly  young 
people,  all  of  whom  proved  to  be 
friends  of  Mrs.  Kerrhurst's  and  of 
Hetty's.      They  absorbed  Hetty. 
All  day — at  the  tables  d'hdte,  in 
the  garden,  on  the  watc^r,  in  the 
verandah  —  she   was  surrounded 
by  some  of  them.  They  were  all  so 
young  and  so  happy;  and  the  poor 
old  Colonel,  looking  on,  began  to 
feel  old  and  unhappy  again.     He 
never  felt  so  old  or  so  unhappy  as 
when    he    saw   a    certain   Alan 
Thornton  helping  Hetty  in  and 
out  of  the  boats,  laughing  and 
talking  with  her  under  the  trees. 
'It  is   natural,  quite  natural,' 
thought  he,  resigning  himself  to 
the   loss   of  Hetty's   companion- 
ship,  and   never  for  a  moment 
guessing  of  the  comparison  Hetty, 
in  her  own    mind,  was  making 
between    some  young  men  and 
some  older  men,  nor  how  strongly 
she  decided  that  the  empty-headed 
class,  who  could  talk  of  notlupg 
but  of  balls   and    theatres    and 
races,  were  a  great  mistake ;  and 
that  others  who  had  *  lived,'  and 
who  possessed  brains  and  sense, 
were  far  more  to  be  admired  and 
appreciated.     Often,  in  the  midst 
of  Mr.  Thornton's  light  rattling 
talk,  she  remembered  with  regret 
one    of    Colonel    Wyse's    blunt 
speeches. 

*  You  must  miss  your  friends,' 
said  Colonel  Wyse,  when  they  aU 
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departed,  and  Hetty's  chair  was 
once  more  moved  up  next  his. 

'Ye-es;  said  Hettj,  *I  shall 
miss  the  girls ;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  have  the  place  to  ourselves 
again,  I  think.  It  seems  like  old 
times  to  be  sitting  at  this  end  of 
the  table  again.' 

Her  undisguised  pleasure  at 
that  fact  was  not  lost  upon  her 
neighbour.  The  next  day  he  said 
abruptly, 

'  I  am  going  to  England  to- 
morrow.' 

It  was  a  surprising  piece  of 
news  j  for  it  had  been  a  long-set- 
tled Uiing  that  he  and  they  should 
meet  again  in  August,  since  both 
were  bound  for  the  same  place  in 
Switzerland.  There  was  appar- 
ently no  urgent  reason  for  such  a 
reversal  of  plans.  He  only  said  he 
had  changed  his  mind;  and  if 
Mrs.  Kerrhurst  and  Hetty  had 
known  Colonel  Wyse  better,  they 
would  have  been  aware  that  that 
was  a  thing  he  had  rarely  done  in 
the  course  of  his  life  before.  They 
were  sorry;  they  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  their  quaint  compag- 
non  de  voyage,  whom,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  rooms,  Hetty 
still  called  'the  Beast;'  but  she 
used  the  name  as  a  term  of  affec- 
tion. 

'  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
for  you  in  London,  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  know,'  said  Colonel 
Wyse,  as  he  gave  the  address  of 
his  club  to  Mrs.  Kerrhurst,  who, 
with  Hetty,  was  remaining  on  the 
Continent  for  another  year.  Mrs. 
Kerrhurst  happened  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  pleasantness  of 
returning  home  to  England,  and 
to  the  welcome  of  friends.  'I 
have  no  friends  who  will  be  glad 
to  see  me — nobody  cares  whether 
I  am  in  the  country  or  out  of  it.' 
It  was  said  so  sadly  that  it  wrung 
Hetty's  heart  with  pity.  *  After 
all,  my  mission  has  failed.'  She 
sighed  to  herself,  for  since  many 


days  she  had  observed  that  all 
the  sad  lines  liad  come  back,  that 
the  face  wore  a  look  of  greater 
sufifering  than  even  before. 

*  Good-bye/  said  he,  with  one 
firm  grip  of  her  hand  as  the 
steamboat  came  plying  across  the 
lake  from  the  opposite  shore,  and 
he  managed  to  smile  as  he  said  it. 
But  Hetty's  face  had  lost  all 
smiles.  Passengers  and  luggage 
were  conveyed  on  board  from  the 
little  pier  at  the  garden-gates,  the 
ropes  were  loosened  and  thrown 
on  land,  *  A  Col-ico !'  sounded 
the  peculiarly  accented  familiar 
shout,  and  the  boat  pushed  off. 
Hetty  stood  among  the  roses  on 
the  terrace,  and  waved  a  farewelL 

*  Might  I  have  succeeded  f  Co- 
lonel Wyse  asked  himself  after- 
wards, as  he  remembered  her  face, 
from  which  the  sunshine  had  fled. 

Grood,  generous,  old  *  Beast!' 
Bather  than  put  her  to  the  test — 
rather  than  sacrifice  one  so  young 
and  bright — he,  who  was  so  much 
older,  so  broken  down  in  health 
and  dismal,  had  resolved  that  he 
would  go  away  before  his  feelings 
should  deepen — would  go  away 
and  leave  her  to  a  better  fate. 

Of  course  he  never  guessed  what 
a  dreary  place  Hetty  found  the 
beautiful  garden  by  the  lakeside 
after  he  had  gone,  nor  how  *  un- 
warrantably sorry'  (as  she  called 
it  to  herself)  she  felt  for  the  next 
few  days. 

*  I  can  never  forget  your  kind- 
ness at  Bellagio.  I  am  going  to 
try  the  climate  of  Algiers  for  the 
winter,'  said  a  letter  dated  from 
the  United  Service  Club,  which 
was  received  by  Mrs.  Kerrhurst 
in  the  following  autumn. 

Before  the  winter  was  ended, 
Hetty  had  given  her  heart  to  some 
one  who,  to  her  mind,  combined 
youth,  and  brains,  and  fun,  and 
every  other  charm  to  be  desired* 
They  were   married  in   London 
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during  the  season,  and  went  to 
Italy  for  their  honeymoon. 

'  What  are  you  reading?'  Hetty's 
husband  asked  one  morning. 

Hetty  was  absorbed  in  an  open 
letter,  over  which  she  had  begun 
to  laugh  softly,  and  had  just  ex- 
claimed, with  fervent  warmth,  *  I 
am  glad — so  very  glad.'  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  she  looked 
up  and  explained. 

*  It  is  a  letter  enclosed  by  auntie. 
Come  and  read  it  too.  It  is  from 
a  friend  auntie  and  I  once  made 
in  our  travels.  He  has  written 
to  her.  He  was  lonely  and  very 
miserable.  I  tried  to  cheer  him,  but 
in  the  end  I  quite,  quite  failed.' 

The  foreign  letter  paper  was 
principally  filled  with  a  long  well- 
written  description  of  Algiers. 
The  writer  hoped  Mrs.  Kerrhurst 
and  *Miss  Douglas'  were  well — 
he  was  feeling  much  better  him- 
self. At  the  very  end  of  the  letter 
he  said  there  was  a  small  item  of 
intelligence  he  wished  to  tell  them 
— he  was  going  to  be  married. 
To  this  bare  news  was  added  no 
detail  whatsoever — only  a  few  half- 
apologetic  remarks  :  he  feared  that 
in  his  frail  state  of  health  it  might 
be  thought  unfair,  but  he  had  not 
acted  without  full  consideration, 
and  he  was  weary  ©f  the  selfish 
profitless  life  he  had  been  leading. 

*It  is  the  very  best  thing  for 
him  that  could  possibly  have  hap- 
pened,' wrote  Hetty  to  Mrs.  Kerr- 
hurst ;  *  but  I  must  say  it  is  the 
most  surprising  thing,  and  the 
last  thing  I  should  ever  have  ex- 
pected to  hear.  I  always  thought 
he  was  a  confirmed  "old  bachelor." 
Try  to  find  out  who  his  wife  is  to 
be,  and  what  she  is  like.* 

But  there  was  no  one  to  ask — 
there  was  no  one  who  knew  more 
about  him  than  they  knew  them- 
selves. All  they  could  ever  hear 
was  through  the  same  friends  who 
had  been  at  Bellagio.  They  once 
told  Hetty  they  had  met  *  her  old 


beau '  at  Montreux,  travelling  with 
a  wife  who,  although  not  a  child 
like  herself,  was  still  young  com- 
pared to  him,  but  that  he  had 
become  surprisingly  young  again 
himself,  and  looked  surprisingly 
happy. 

Hetty  never  found  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  wife  satisfying  to 
her  curiosity.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  so-and-so  is  'fair,'  Hail,' 
*  slight,'  *  rather  pretty,'  *  seems  to 
be  musical ;'  but  the  same  adjec- 
tives apply  to  other  people,  and 
out  of  them  Hetty  could  not  frame 
to  her  fancy  a  living  character. 
She  could  only  feel  glad  there 
was  some  one  to  .make  the  lonely 
life  happy  at  last. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Hetty 
quite  lost  sight  of  her  strange 
friend  of  those  few  summer  weeks 
on  the  Lake  of  Como ;  but  she 
remembered  him  and  them  to- 
gether ;  and  it  was  with  a  touch 
of  real  regret  that  she  heard,  not 
long  since,  of  his  death.  But  she 
likes  to  think  that  the  end  had 
been  brightened,  and  that  in  the 
final  failing  of  strength  there  had 
been  one  near  with  the  right  and 
power  to  help.  She  had  longed 
to  make  him  happier;  and  al- 
though she  still  believes  that  it 
was  *  quite,  quite  a  failure,'  she 
rejoices  that,  in  a  better  way  than 
any  she  could  ever  have  planned 
a  happier  time  did  come. 

But  *  auntie'  has  her  own 
thoughts.  She  feels  sure  that  one 
thing  led  to  another — that  the 
generous  earnest  efibrts  of  those 
summer  days  were  not  thrown 
awav — that  it  was  an  unconscious 
girl's  sunny  influence  which  had 
won  a  way  through  the  fast- 
locked  door  of  a  heart  which  had 
isolated  itself  from  all  life's  sweet 
links,  and  that  it  wa«  the  same 
influence  which  unintentionally 
had  raised  a  longing  for  a  better 
state,  which  afterwards  was  sought 
and  found. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ST.  patbr's  barracks. 

Thb  band  was  playing  and  the 
wind  was  blowing.  The  latter  was 
so  usual  a  ciicumstance  that  it 
seems  scarcely  worth  mentioning ; 
the  former  did  not  occur  as  he- 
qnently  as  it  might  have  done, 
and  the  neighbourhood  felt  ag- 
grieved that  the  Blankshire  Eegi- 
ment  weie  so  chary  of  their  music. 
Nevertheless,  everybody  who  was 
anybody  in  Jersey,  and  some  who 
^ere  not,  had  received  a  card  of 
invitation  from  the  Colonel  and 
officers,  inviting  them  to  meet  to- 
gether at  St.  Peter's  Barracks  on 
every  alternate  Monday,  where 
they  might  not  only  listen,  but 
dance,  or  play  tennis,  to  the  mili- 
tary strains. 

It  is  on  one  of  these  Mondays, 
early  in  July,  that  Kellie  de  Car- 
teret, standing  behind  the  rows  of 
chairs  that  form  two  long  strag- 
gling lines,  and  face  the  tennis- 
courts,  recalls  the  '  maiden  all  for- 
lorn' to  the  mind.  In  this  gay 
scene, where  everyone  is  'grouped,' 
or  at  least  'paired,'  it  appears 
quite  singular  to  see  a  poor  little 
maiden  standing  apart  in  the  cold, 
and  tapping  the  uneven  grass  be- 
neath her  feet  with  a  shapely  and 
impatient  toe. 

And  it  is  not  alone  this  small 
extremity  that  betrays  impatience. 
Notice  the  whole  girlish  figure,  in 
the  striped  skirt  and  hussar  bodice, 
the  face  that  peeps  out  from  under 
the  quaint  heart-shaped  hat,  and 
the  little  hands  which  grasp  the 
handle  of  a  half-closed  parasol, 
and  say  if  Nellie's  every  feature  is 
not  eloquent  of  her  mood. 
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*I  won't  try  to  be  proper  any 
more !'  she  is  mentally  exclaiming, 
with  her  eyes  on  a  tall  stalwart 
figure  that  has  just  emeiged  from 
the  marquee  with  a  cup  of  tea  in 
his  hand,  that  he  now  gives  to  a 
remarkably  pretty  girl,  pausing  to 
chat  by  her  side  while  she  leisure- 
ly sips  it.  '  He  is  actually  talking 
to  Adelaide  Mason  1  O  yes,*  pur- 
sues Nellie,  '  it  is  all  very  fine,  sir, . 
for  you  to  condemn  everything 
that  the  Mason  girls  do,  and  ad- 
vise me  (in  quite  a  paternal  man- 
ner) not  to  go  about  with  them  so 
much,  when  you  leave  me  to  stand 
here  alone  all  this  time  while  you 
— you  look  into  her  eyes  like  that  t 
0  !'  she  breaks  off,  with  a  little  in- 
dignant gasp,  as  the  gentleman  in 
question  receives  the  now  empty 
cup  and  treats  his  companion  to  a 
prolonged  glance— of  what  nature, 
at  so  great  a  distance  as  Nellie 
stands  from  them,  she  cannot  cor- 
rectly judge,  but  a  jealous  imagin- 
ation makes  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  sight ;  and  then  of  its  length 
she  is  certain.  '  If  he  really  cares 
for  me,  why  does  he  go  on  so 
with  Adelaide!'  is  the  significant 
mental  question ;  and  Nellie'sheart 
aches  at  the  rebound,  and  fails  to> 
find  any  satisfactory  answer. 

Nellie  is  deaf  to  all  the  sweet 
sounds  that  fill  the  buoyant  air 
around  her,  so  absorbing  a  passion 
is  love,  and  especially  first  love. 
Not  that  this  pretty  little  lonely 
maiden  would  have  admitted  that 
she  was  in  love  at  aU.  If  the  sug- 
gestion had  been  put  into  words^ 
she  would  have  trembled  and 
blushed  and  quivered  all  over  like 
the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant. 
But  in  writing  of  her,  we  must 
II 
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call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  confess 
that  her  heart  is  vibrating  under 
the  exquisite  sensation  of  the  god 
who  makes  the  world  go  round, 
and  to  whom  it  owes  every  golden 
^  moment  in  its,  for  the  most  part, 
leaden-coloured  calendar. 

The  scene  is  a  gay  one;  but 
Nellie  no  more  sees  the  Ecarletr 
coated  bandsmen  than  she  hears 
the  intoxicating  waltz  they  so  tune- 
fully discourse.  The  tennis-courts 
are  filled  with  energetic  athletes, 
but  she  no  more  sees  them  than 
she  hears  the  simultaneous  cries  of 
'fifteen — love,'  'deuce,*  'vantage 
to  serves,'  &c.,  that  ring  merrily 
on  the  clear  air  as  the  various 
games  proceed.  The  ladies  on  the 
chairs  just  in  front  of  her  are 
talking  and  laughing,  criticising 
and  retailing  'spiced'  scandal; 
but  of  them,  as  of  the  rest,  she 
is  oblivious.  And  equally  un- 
aware is  Nellie  of  the  presence  of 
a  lady  in  a  most  elaborate  toilet, 
who,  with  contemplative  eyes  on 
the  girl,  is  talking  about  her  to  a 
young  officer  who  whips  ^ n  extend- 
ed leg  restlessly  while  he  listens. 
'  Poor  little  idiot !'  murmurs  the 
lady,  as  she  drops  a  gold-rimmed 
eyeglass  which  she  had  '  turned ' 
on  Nellie,  'I  do  not  like  to  see 
one  of  my  sex  lose  her  head  so 
utterly.  She  wears  her  heart  on 
her  sleeve  to-day ;  but,'  Mrs.  Pipon 
— for  such  is  the  name  of  Nellie's 
critic — pursues,  '  your  Major  will 
teach  her  to  place  it  in  a  more 
sheltered  position  before  the  next, 
regiment  arrives.' 

'Do  you  think  he  will  leave 
her  here — for  the  next  regiment  V 
asks  Reggie  Bland,  the  young 
officer  whom  she  addresses,  with 
sudden  alertness.  '  If  I  thought 
that,  I'd— I'd— ' 

'Whaty  queries  Mrs.  Pipon, 
laughing,  for  she  knew  well  what 
was  coming,  and  how  ridiculous 
it  would  sound  on  lieggie's  hair- 
less lips. 


'Why,  'pon  my  word,  Mrs. 
Pipon,'  cries  the  youth,  too  much 
in  earnest  to  notice  the  irony, 
*  I'd  marry  the  girl  myself !' 

'  How  generous  of  you !  And 
pray  what  would  you  feed  her 
onl  Kisses  that  would  grow 
colder  as  the  cupboard  grew  more 
empty,  eh  T 

'  You  exasperate  me  !*  cries  Reg- 
gie, really  lashing  his  leg  now. 
'A  man  would  work  for  the 
woman  he  loved.' 

'Would  he?'  sceptically  mur- 
murs Mrs.  Pipon — Mr.  Pipon  waa 
not  given  to  labour.  '  And,'  ad- 
justing her  eyeglass,  and  glancing 
with  amusement  at  the  red  face 
and  angry  eyes  above  her,  she 
asks  slowly,  'how  about  a  boy, 
Mr.  Bland?'  and  the  lens  falls 
with  a  clink  against  one  of  the 
many  gilt  buttons  that  fasten  her 
fantastic  attire. 

The  allusion  to  his  youth  ren- 
ders Reggie  furious,  and  he  com- 
mences a  long  argument,  endea- 
vouring to  show  that  although  he 
may  not  have  numbered  many 
years,  yet  he  is  old,  actually  old, 
in  wisdom  and  experience. 

'  If  you  were  in  the  Major's 
shoes,  you  would  argue  the  other 
way  round,'  interposes  Mrs.  Pipon* 
'  Look  at  him,  now.  I  am  sure  he 
is  sorry  that  so  many  years  yawn 
between  himself  and  Nellie.* 

'Yes,  I  am  looking  at  him,' 
asserts  Reggie  savagely.  '  See  how 
he's  bending  over  her.  O,  it  makes 
me  sick  to  watch  them.  Come 
and  have  some  strawberries  and 
cream,  Mrs.  Pipon.  I  can't  stand 
this !'  he  cries  irascibly.  '  Fancy 
old  Haines  having  such  an  effect 
on  a  pretty  girl  1'  pursues  Reggie, 
who  fails  to  move  away,  notwith- 
standing his  invitation  to  Mrs. 
Pipon. 

Tbe  effect  to  which  he  alludes 
is  the  change  which  the  approach 
of  the  Major  works  on  Nellie's 
£Eice.    He,  the  he  who  is  the  only 
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men  in  the  world  to  her,  returns 
to  her  side,  and  Xellie  greets  his 
advent  with  a  delighted  smile; 

*  He  is  quite  gray,  and  has  no 
end  of  wrinkles — quite  crow's-feet 
I  have  noticed  soruetimes  at  the 
corners  of  his  eyes.  Then  tliink 
of  his  age — more  th^ri  double 
Nellie's — he  might  well  he  her 
father.  I  wish  lie  was  not  a  tield- 
officer  in  my  regiment,*  he  con- 
cludes, with  suppressed  bitter- 
ness. 

*  And  why  1' 

*  Because  I'd — I'd  make  his  life 
a  burden  to  him — I'd  treat  him  as 
one  man  should  treat  another  who 
makes  a  simple  girl  ridiculous  hy 
attentions  which  mean  nothin^'.' 

*You  are  becoming  quite  an 
orator,'  laughs  Mrs.  Pipon;  *only, 
as  matters  staml.  I  suppOvse  your 
superior  officer  has  much  more 
power  to  make  your  life  bnrden- 
some  than  you  his.  Do  you  know 
what  Mrs.  Mason  said  o(  you  all 
the  other  day  V 

*  What,  that  woman  who  has 
eight  daughters,  all  adults,  but 
persists  in  speaking  of  them  as 
her  children,  and  keeps  the  two 
youngest  (bless  the  mark !)  in 
short  frocks  and  pinafores  1' 

*  The  same.  8he  says  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  dress  her  girls 
for  the  Blankshire  R*»giment,  as 
none  of  them  ever  go  anywhere, 
except  a  handful  of  boys  and  a 
bloated  old  Major.' 

•She's  an  imbecile  T  angrily  an- 
swers Ileggie.  *  I^ook  now,  Mrs. 
Hpon,  now  1  Haines  is  deceiving 
that  poor  child,'  breaks  olf  the 
fiubaltem,  as  the  Major  and  Nellie 
are  seen  to  turn  and  walk  quickly 
ofif  in  the  opposite  direction.  *  He 
has  asked  her  to  come  and  look 
at  Guernsey  in  the  distance.' 

*And  Nellie  does  not  care  what 
is  in  the  distance,  if  only  Major 
Haines  is  near,'  suggests  Mrs. 
Pipon  aggravatingly.  '  He  is  more 
to  her  than  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Al- 


d«mey.  and  Sark  all  put  together, 
for  he  is  Nellie's  world.' 

*  You  are  adding  fuel  to  a  kin- 
dled firo,  Mra.  Pipon.' 

*  Gome  and  liy  some  ice  on  the 
conti»gratiou.  I  waut  my  straw- 
berii^s  and  cream.  You  fori;et 
the  duty  of  a  host,  Mr.  Bland.' 

*  I  bng  your  pardon,'  he  says 
gloomily,  not  very  politely  add- 
ing, *  but  you  know  it  is  your 
own  fault.  You  have  gone  on 
talking  to  me  about  Nellie  de 
Carteret  and  Haines  until  I  have 
forgotten  everything.* 

When  they  reached  the  refresh- 
ment-tent they  found  it  occupied 
by  some  half-dozen  ladies  and 
their  attendant  swain-',  and  among 
them  the  objycts  of  their  recent 
conversation. 

*  How  do,  Mrs.  Pipon  1  come 
for  some  strawberries  V  says  Major 
Hained,  who  was  leaning  against 
a  pole  of  the  lent  complacenlly 
surveying  Nellie,  who  sat  on  a 
form,  and  was  almost  too  ha[»py 
to  swallow  the  delicious  fruit  with 
which  he'had  supplied  her.  *You 
had  better  sit  down  by  Miss  de 
Carteret  while  I  get  you  some.' 

*  Beg  pardon,  Major,  but  /am 
taking  care  of  Mrs.  Pipon,*  inter- 
poses Reggie,  with  dignity. 

*  All  right,  Regwie,'  smiles  the 
other,  amused,  and  calling  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  as,  somehow, 
everybody  called  young  Bland; 
*  only  I  was  afraid  you  had  for- 
gotten jour  duty.' 

*  1  have  not  had  so  much  time 
to  learn  as  you,'  Reggie  murmurs 
under  his  breath,  as  he  a[>proache8 
the  table  with  the  aspect  of  one 
about  to  commit  a  deed  of  dark 


Mrs.  Pipon  yawns,  pulls  off  one 
long  mousquet-iire  glove,  and,  ex- 
posing a  well-modelied  hand  and 
arm  to  the  elbow,  looks  to  the 
Major  for  admiration;  but  his 
eyes  have  returned  to  Nellie 

'  Major — Major     Haines,'    she 
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beginBy  in  a  small  aflfected  voice, 
*  I  have  dropped  my  glove;'  and 
she  points  to  it  with  a  marvel- 
lonsly-shod  foot 

He  tnrns  with  a  start :  he  had 
heen  watching  unconsciously,  smil- 
ing to  himself,  Nellie's  nervous 
ejOforts  to  finish  her  strawberries. 
At  Mrs.  Pipon's  words  he  stoops 
to  pick  up  the  glove  she  purposely 
let  fall,  and  laid  it  in  her  lap  with 
careless  gravity,  never  having 
noticed  her  high-heeled  shoes  or 
embroidered  stockings. 

Mrs.  Pipon's  tinted  cheeks  grew 
naturally  red  at  this  cavalier 
treatment,  and  she  regarded  the 
field-officer  resentfully,  mentally 
chronicliog  the  neglect  as  a  debt 
against  him  that  should  be  paid. 
And,  could  she  only  have  divined 
his  thoughts,  her  own  would  have 
been  even  more  angry. 

^  I  do  not  know  what  has  come 
to  me  of  late,'  they  run,  as  he 
watches  the  varying  expression  on 
the  young  face  beneath  him,  '  but 
I  have  grown  to  detest  the  Pipon 
style  of  woman ;  yet  once,  and 
not  so  very  long  ago  either,  I 
found  such  women  very  attractive. 
Heigho !  they  repel  me  now ;  I 
can't  bear  the  sight  of  their  flour- 
ed faces  and  purposely  exposed 
ankles.  I  was  never  blind  to  the 
flour,  and  I  used  to  admire  the 
ankle  I  There  must  bo  something 
wrong  somewhere.  Have  you  had 
as  many  strawberries  as  you  care 
forf  he  asks  aloud  suggestively 
of  NeUie,  who  is  toying  with  the 
remaining  berries. 

'  Quite  as  many,  thank  you,'  she 
answers^  giving  him  her  plate. 

'  Then  shall  we  go  outside  and 
listen  to  the  band  V 

Kellie  rises,  and  as  they  make 
their  way  out,  he,  only  thinking 
of  NeUie,  steps  on  Mrs.  Pipon's 
still-extended  foot,  and  leaves  the 
tent  without  apologising,  since  he 
is  quite  ignorant  of  the  sin  he  has 
committed. 


<  Crime  number  two,'  murmurs 
Mrs.  Pipon,  in  her  pain,  for  the 
M^jor  had  trodden  on  a  tender 
com.  ^I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  he  does  care  for  that  girl, 
and  I'll  punish  him  by  making 
her  do  something  that  will  annoy 
him.  Beggie,'  she  pursues  to  the 
young  soldier,  who  has  dropped 
into  Nellie's  vacated  seat. 

<Yes,  Mrs.  Pipon!  Is  there 
anything  more  I  can  get  you! 
Claret-cup  or  sherry,  cake  or 
bread-and-butter  f  he  queries,  half 
rising,  when  she  checks  him. 

'  Sit  still,  Beggie.  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  to  your  advan- 
tage, as  the  newspapers  say ;  and 
I  do  not  want  anything  besides 
these  delicious  strawberries  (that 
silly  little  goose  Nellie  was  too 
excited  to  eat  hers).  Why  do  you 
not  have  some !  You  really  should 
take  something ;  I  am  sure  a  glass 
of  sherry  would  do  you  good,  you 
look  quite  pale,'  she  dedares,  her 
speech,  it  is  needless  to  say,  un- 
fettered by  the  bounds  of  vera- 
city. 'Do  you  ever  faint f  she 
asks  with  concern^  regarding  him 
seriously. 

<  ]j^o — 0  ?  he  replies,  taken 
aback  by  the  question.  'I  am 
all  right,  and  I  would  rather  not 
have  any  sherry,'  he  adds  reso- 
lutely. •  Now,  please,  tell  me  this 
something  to  my  advantage.' 

'When  will  tiie  moon  be  full!' 

'  The  moon !'  he  echoes,  in  sur- 
prise: 'on  Thursday,  I  think.  Has 
Diana  anything  to  do  with  itf 

'  Do  you  like  a  starry  night  for 
a  ramble !'  is  Mrs.  Pipon's  mys- 
terious rejoinder. 

And  here  followed  a  prolonged 
conversation  in  low  tones,  which 
seemed  a  capital  joke  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  the  preface  to 
some  Piponic  mischiefl 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OOYJEBmiKNT  HOUSE. 

'Anothkr  garden-party!  The 
flame  people  and  the  same  hand, 
the  same  tea,  only  more  liberally 
distilled ;  tennis-courts  marked  out, 
but  no  one  playing ;  people  more 
drcHBsed  and  more  given  to  yawn  I 
This  waxes  monotonous ;  do  you 
not  think  so,  Nellie  f  asks  Mrs. 
Pipon,  walking  up  to  that  young 
lady  on  the  lawn  of  (Jovemment 
House. 

The  entertainment  was  what 
might  be  styled  the  annual  gar^ 
den-party,  answering  to  St.  Pat- 
rick's baU  at  Dublin  Castle,  when 
every  one  was  invited  who  had 
left  cards  on  the  representa- 
tives of  our  Government  Quite 
a  different  affair  from  the  Tuesday 
and  Friday  parties,  to  which  only 
the  particular  friends  of  those  in 
authority  were  bidden  —  unless, 
indeed,  an  outsider  was  formid- 
ably proficient  with  the  tennis 
racquet ;  one  who  could  cleverly 
manipulate  that  weapon  might 
find  the  knowledge  an  '  open  se- 
same '  to  this  inner  circle. 

*  I  like  garden-parties,'  declares 
Nellie,  brightly;  *  if  you  are  tired 
of  them,  why  do  you  come  V 

'What  eke  is  there  to  do? 
Ah,  Mr.  Bland,  do  you  like  gar- 
den-parties tool'  and  Mrs.  Pipon 
glances  at  the  young  man  who 
is  in  attendance  on  Nellie.  *  You 
have  found  about  the  only  secluded 
comer  in  the  place.  Some  one 
would  be  very  jealous,  Nellie.* 

'  It  certainly  cannot  be  called 
either  secluded  or  a  comer,'  Nel- 
lie answers  hastily,  *  and  I  do  not 
know  whom  you  mean  by  some 
one ;  no  one  has  any  right  to  be 
jealous  of  what  I  do/ 

•  Perhaps  you  wish  they  had  ! 
Never  mind,  my  dear;  the  some 
one  to  whom  I  alluded  is  giving 
Adelaide  Mason  an  ice  in  the 
refreshment-tent    He  is  always 


somebody's  most  devoted,  you 
know;  and  just  now  he  is 
Adelaide's.' 

A  mist  arose  before  Nellie's 
eyes.  She  tumed  sharply  away 
from  Mrs.  Pipon,  and  faced  sea- 
wards ;  it  cannot  be  said  looked, 
for  everything  in  front  of  her  was 
blurred  and  indistinct.  Never- 
theless, it  was  a  lovely  scene. 
Below,  the  land  dipped  to  a 
deeply-green  basin ;  one  beautiful 
leafy  tree  seemingly  marked  the 
centre  of  the  descent,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  the  banks  that  sloped 
to  the  hollow  were  wooded ;  in  it 
a  large  pond,  with  water-lily-deck- 
ed bosom,  reflected  the  fully  foli- 
aged  branches;  while  over  their 
heads  might  be  seen  tall  ship- 
masts  rising  from  the  Bay  of  Bt. 
Helier's,  whose  waters  glittered 
in  the  sun  at  the  foot  of  the 
Citadel  or  Fort  Eegent,  and 
around  the  Elizabeth  Gastle--an 
ancient  structure,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  the  queen  whose  name  it 
bears ;  although  Charles  II.,  after 
passing  one  whole  winter  of  his 
exile  there,  desired  to  have  it  re- 
christened  Charles's  Fort. 

'  The  Major  is  an  atrocious 
flirt,'  Nellie  overhears)  some  one 
saying ;  *  I  wonder  girls  are  ever 
credulous  enough  to  believe  in 
him.' 

'  He  has  been  at  it  for  so  many 
years  now  that  it  is  just  second . 
nature  to  him.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  can  help  donning  the  air 
of  a  slave  when  he  talks  to  a 
pretty  woman.' 

*  How  many  times  has  he  been 
engaged  V 

'O,  hundreds.  But  entangle- 
ments do  not  last;  he  always 
breaks  them  off,  in  the  kindest 
gentlest  way,  by  telling  the  young 
lady  that  he  could  not  think  of 
condemning  her  to  such  a  weary- 
ing life  as  she  would  have  to  lead 
as  the  wife  of  a  soldier  in  a  march- 
ing regiment,  or  that  she  is  tr^ 
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youDg  and  too  pretty  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  a  selfish  whimsical  old 
bachelor  such  as  (with  a  regretful 
sigh)  he  has  become ;  so  our  male 
coquette  laughs  and  rides  away.' 

There  is  a  general  titter  at  this 
sally ;  and  as  Nellie  looks  round 
with  a  clearer  vision — but  0,  such 
an  aching  heart ! — she  finds  quite 
a  little  group  dealing  with  Major 
Haines's  peccadilloes. 

*  Hem,  hem  !  You  had  better 
not  abuse  his  majesty  before  Nel- 
lie,' exclaims  Adelaide,  who  now 
stands  by  the  young  girl's  side ; 
'  she  is  one  of  Loihario's  latest 
dupes.' 

*  Not  more  than  yourself,'  de- 
nies Nellie.  •  You  have  been 
with  Major  Haines  all  the  after- 
noon.' 

*  So  I  have,  dear ;  but  I  look 
upon  him  quite  as  a  father,  while 
you  love  him  as  a — * 

*  Grandfather,'  supplies  Nellie 
quickly,  her  strange  changeful 
eyes  flashing  on  Adelaide.  '  You 
are  years  older  than  I  am ;  so  I 
may  remove  him  to  a  remoter 
stage  in  connection  with  myself.' 

'  I  do  not  think,  Nellie,  that 
you  would  like  Major  Haines  to 
hear  in  what  light  you  regard 
him/  sneers  Mrs.  Pipon. 
■  *  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  tell 
him,'  returns  Nellie,  with  cheeks 
of  unwonted  brilliance ;  *  what 
Major  Haines  thinks  can  matter 
•  nothing  to  me.' 

*  Theu  we  have  been  misled 
by  appearances,'  laughs  Adelaide 
ironically. 

*  Yes ;  Nellie  has  completely 
changed  of  late,'  says  Mrs.  Pipon. 
'  You  used  to  do  the  moat  enter- 
taining  things,  and  now — '  She 
breaks  off  quickly,  and  with  her 
eyes  on  Heggie  Bland,  who  has 
turned  slightly  away,  and  tilted 
his  hat  over  his  temp4es  to  shade 
them  from  the  sun.  'A  little 
while  ago  a  hat  in  that  position,' 
pursues  Nellie's  tormentor,  *  would 


have  rolled  over  its  owner  s  nose 
to  the  ground ;  but  now  we  would 
not  trifle  with  subalterns,  for  fear 
of  what  Held  officers  would  say, 
would  we,  Nellie? 

*  Wouldn't  we  ]'  cries  the  ex- 
cited girl;  and,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  does,  Nellie's  small  fin- 
ger and  thumb  give  the  requisite 
'  flip '  to  Eeggie's  hat,  and,  to  that 
younq  ofiioer's  astonishment,  his 
shining  head-gear  raps  the  tip  of 
his  nose,  iind  thence  rolls-Jown 
among  the  bushy  shrubs  that 
border  the  lawn. 

At  this  most  unlucky  moment, 
when  Mrs.  Pipon  and  Adelaide 
give  little  shocked  cries,  and  Reg- 
gie, disQpncerted,  follows  Lincoln 
&  Bennett's  latest,  and  Nellie 
exclaims,  in  a  voice  that  jars  upon 
the  eavesdropper,  *Now,  what 
do  I  care  for  the  Major's  opinion  V 
a  tall  manly  form  rounds  the 
clump  of  trees  which  screens  the 
group. 

It  is  Major  Haines. 

For  one  instant  his  steps  stag- 
get,  his  eyes  and  ears  are  alike  in- 
credulous. Then  he  turns  sharply 
round,  and  leaves  not  only  the 
Pipon  vicinity,  but  the  grounds 
of  Government  House. 

All  the  afternoon  Nellie's  spi- 
rits were  wildly  high,  ajid  she 
said  and  did  the  most  extravagant 
things.  She  was  quite  like  her 
old  self,  people  said,  in  a  congratu- 
latory tone  ;  *  only  more  naughty,' 
added  Mrs.  Pipon,  as  though  she 
were  saying  something  veiy  flat- 
tering. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  sun 
went  down,  the  lightness  of  Nel- 
lie's heart  disappeared  ere  the 
afterglow  died ;  and  when  the 
great  white  moon  sailed  above  a 
certain  garden  that  better  merited 
the  name  of  wilderness,  a  slim 
white-clad  figure  leaned  against 
the  ivy-covered  trunk  of  an 
apple- tree,  sobbing  hysterically. 

Nellie  would  not  have  accepted 
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the  apple  of  life  to-night,  had  it 
been  offered  to  her.  She  was  in 
quite  a  tragic  mood,  and  would 
have  preferred  death,  poor  little 
lonely  girl !  How  poor  and  lonely 
fihe  was  it  is  time  I  should  tell 
you. 

In  consequence  of  the  sudden 
and  untimely  decease  of  both 
parents  from  cholera  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  she  had  been  brought  home 
from  India  ere  she  could  well  lisp 
the  4Dng  Hindostani  words,  and 
confided  to  the  care  or  neglect,  as 
it  turned  out,  of  an  elder  sister  of 
her  fathei's,  who  let  everything 
about  her  run  wild,  fi^om  the 
weeds  in  the  erstwhile  beautiful 
garden  to  Nellie  her  niece. 

And  even  as  Nellie  weeps  for 
the  love  that  she  believes  has  but 
mocked  her,  Major  Haines  leaves 
the  lighted  mess  room  of  the  St. 
Peter's  Barracks,  and  passes  out 
into  the  quiet  night. 

It  is  very  treeless  and  bare,  the 
prospect  on  which  he  gazes,  right 
away  to  the  coast,  which  is  wild 
and  beautiful  as  Cornwall,  with  a 
sea  as  blue  and  clear,  and  from 
ofif  which  now  the  breeze  blows 
freshly,  raising  the  curly  iron- 
gray  hair  that  falls  lovingly  on 
his  fine  open  forehead. 

*0  Nellie,'  he  says  presently, 
looking  up  at  the  same  moon  that 
sees  her  tears,  '  I  thought  that  I 
had  found  a  true  little  heart  to 
care  for  me— at  last.  You  have 
fooled  me.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

AT  THE  THEATRE. 

The  evening  following  the  gar- 
den-party at  Government  House, 
some  amateur  theatricals,  patron- 
ised by  the  Governor  and  elite 
of  Jersey  generally,  took  place  at 
the  theatre  of  St.  Helier's.  Some 
few  officers  of  the  Blankshire  Re- 
giment   took  part    in    the    per- 


formance, and  the  rest  were,  al- 
most without  exception,  present. 

The  house  presented  a  gay 
scene,  since  not  only  were  the 
toilettes  of  the  ladies  most  at- 
tractive, but  the  military  gleamed 
with  *  scarlet  and  gold,'  being  in 
uniform. 

The  particular  box,  on  the 
cushioned  'rail  of  which  the  white 
arm  of  Mrs.  Pipon  rested,  ob- 
tained peculiar  attention  from  the 
occupants  of  the  circling  seats. 
Most  men  turned  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  party  that  it 
contained  with  a  smile ;  one  alone 
dropped  his  opera -glass  with 
evident  displeasure ;  nevertheless 
his  glance  wandered  thither  co- 
vertly throughout  the  programme. 
This  solitary  exception  was  Major 
Haines. 

*  Always  with  that  lot  I'  he  ex- 
claims in  mental  perturbation, 
savagely  biting  the  ends  of  his 
heavy  moustache. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  Nellie  that 
he  alludes.  Not  that  he  can  see 
much  of  her,  since  Eeggie  Bland 
screens  her  from  observation ;  and 
it  is  only  when  she  leans  forward 
to  address  some  other  member  of 
the  party  that  the  jealous  eyes, 
watching  for  such  a  chance,  can 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  fair  face. 

And  in  this  aforesaid  box  there 
reigns  an  air  of  delicious  mystery 
— a  mystery  the  key  to  which 
Mrs.  Pipon  holds. 

*No,  no,*  smiles  that  lady  to 
the  inquisitive  circle  that  sur- 
rounds her,  *  I  will  not  make 
one  of  you  my  confidant;  in- 
deed, I  have  a  good  mind  to  blind 
you  during  the — * 

*The  whati  The  whati'  de- 
mand a  chorus  of  voices ;  *  please 
say  one  word  more,  Mrs.  Pipon.' 

'Not  a  syllable.  I  nearly 
spoilt  it  all  then.  This  is  as 
bad  as  being  placed  in  a  witness- 
box.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  be 
cross-examined.     And,*  she  pur- 
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auoPf  leaning  forward,  and  speak- 
ing impresaivelj,  '  lemember  that 
when  you  are  taken,  and  what 
there  occurs,  must  never  trans- 
{>ire.  Are  you  true  knights  enough 
to  keep  a  secietf  For  the  ad- 
venture of  to-night  is  as  romantic 
as  any  in  the  old  days  of  knight- 
errantiy.  If  you  are  worthy  our 
trust,  pass  this  ring  from  hand  to 
band  in  silence;'  and,  speaking 
thus,  Mrs.  Pipon  slips  a  flashing 
diamond  circlet  from  her  finger, 
and  extends  it,  half  serious,  half 
amiling. 

The  brief  ceremony  is  religiously 
gone  through,  and,  as  she  regains 
ber  ring,  she  adds, 

*  We  must  leave  the  instant  the 
curtain  drops,  as  it  is  better  to  get 
away  before  the  uninvited  have 
time  to  join  us.' 

'  What  utter  rubbish  it  all  is  I' 
remarks  Major  Haines,  in  accents 
of  disgust,  to  the  friend  with  whom 
be  has  dined  before  coming  to  the 
theatre ;  and  this  is  the  only  re- 
mark tbat  he  volunteers  during 
the  evening. 

*  There's  something  wrong  with 
Haines/  comments  his  somewhat 
aggrieved  host.  *  The  Governor's 
garden-party  yesterday  was  "in- 
tolerably dull ;"  and  to-ni^ht  a 
most  amusing  comedy  is  '*  all  rub- 
bish." Dyspeptic,  perhaps.  Ah !' 
he  breaks  off,  as  a  sudden  idea 
illumines  his  mind,  Hhe  Major 
ran  down  women  in  general,  and 
Jersey  girls  in  particular,  in  start- 
lingly  strong  termp,  *^  across  the 
walnuts  and  the  wine" — so  he 
did  !  Now,  this  seems  to  point 
out  Cupid  as  being  the  author  of 
the  diseased  state  of  my  guest.' 

Major  Haines,  watching  the 
Pipon  box,  sees  the  party  leave  it 
with  alacrity  as  the  orchestra 
strikes  up  *  God  save  the  Queen.' 
He  rises  almost  simultaneously; 
but  it  is  of  no  use — he  is  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  house,  and 
must  wait  his  turn  to  get  out. 


*  I  will  meet  her  outside/  his 
heart  determines  for  him,  'and 
speak  to  her.' 

And  in  fancy  Major  Haines 
feels  a  little  hand  resting  lightly, 
yet  confidingly,  on  his  arm,  while 
two  shining  eyes  are  timidly  an- 
swering hiB  tender  glance.  Tes, 
these  are  his  thoughts  as  he 
presses  towards  the  door;  and 
yet— and  yet — ^haa  he  not  been 
assuring  himself,  ever  since  that 
solitary  ramble  after  mes»  last 
night,  that  Nellie  de  Carteret  is 
OJ16  of  those  desperately  fast 
girls  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
island  1 

Will  he  ever  reach  the  door  1 

The  two  minutes  which*  inter- 
vene before  he  does  so  seem  an 
eternity.  Several  people  speak 
to  him,  and  he  acknowledges  their 
notice  by  a  grave  bow,  too  self- 
absorbed  to  hear  their  words. 

'  Major  Haines,  Major  Haines  T 
persists  one  irrepressible  matron, 
*  will  you  come  back  to  supper  I 
Adelaide  and  Carry  have  gone 
with  the  Pipons ;  but — * 

'  With  the  Pipons  1'  he  echoes, 
suddenly  recovering  the  power  of 
speaking;  ' where f 

'  0, 1  do  not  know  where ;  they 
are  driving  somewhere.' 

*  Driving  after  the  theatre,  Mrs. 
Mason  ?'. ejaculates  Major  Haines; 
for  it  is  the  fortunate  mother  of 
many  daughters  who  has  com- 
pelled him  to  give  her  his  atten- 
tion. 

*  Hush,  hu-sh  !'  she  murmurs, 
laying  a  repressive  hand  on  his 
arm;  for  not  a  few  heads  had 
turned  at  his  words.  ^It  is  a 
secret ;  I  was  not  to  tell  any  one. 
It  is  a  mysteiy,  and  I  really  do 
not  know  where  they  have  gone.' 

'You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,'  he  mutters,  in  despera- 
tion ;  and  then  somehow  he  makes 
his  way  through  the  throng,  out 
into  the  cool  clear  nighty  where 
the  moon  in  her  loftiness  shines 
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serenely  down  on  our  little  mea- 
gre world,  on  the  little  lives  of  m^n. 

Of  the  Pipon  party  no  trace  is 
left. 

'Williams/  hegins  the  Major, 
endeavonring  to  speak  in  a  voice 
approaching  his  natural  one,  and 
addressing  the  servant  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  handsome  hay 
maie  that  is  harnessed  to  a  high 
dog-cart^  hnilt  in  the  lightest 
style,  '  did  you  see  Mrs.  Pipon 
dnve  away  7' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  the  carriage  as  took 
the  party  stood  next  hut  one  to 
our'n.' 

'Where  did  they  drive f 

*  To  the  club,  sir.' 

'  To  the  club !'  the  Major  echoes 
involuntarily,  standing  irresolute. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  iterates  Williams. 

*  Then  so  must  I,'  concludes  his 
master,  who  is  in  the  act  of  swing- 
ing himself  into  the  box-seat  when 
a  detaining  hand  clasps  his  shoul- 
der, and  a  laughing  voice  cries 
reproachfully, 

'Well,  really,  Haines,  this  is 
shabby  to  the  man  who  dined 
you  1  You  promised  to  drop  me 
at  my  door,  old  fellow.  Had  you 
forgotten?  You  seem  desperately 
hazy  to-night.    What's  up  V 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PONTAC. 

^  Aftkr  the  opera  is  oyer, 
After  the  opera  is  done. 
We  blades  of  the  very  first  water 
B^n  our  frolic  and  fun,* 

hums  Reggie  Bland,  as,  together 
with  some  three  or  four  other 
'lights'  of  the  Blankshire  Regi- 
ment, he  leaves  the  club,  and 
makes  his  way  to  the  break  that 
is  in  waiting. 

In  the  break  sit  the  Pipons,  the 
Mason  girls,  a  lively  graes- widow, 
and  Nellie  de  Carteret 

'Qet  in  quickly!'  cries  Mrs. 
Pipon ;  '  we  are  impatient  to  be 


off.    Have  we  not  been  very  good 

to  wait  for  you  f 

'  You  have  indeed,'  answer  the 

young  men  in  chorus,  as  they 

obey;    'but  we   could    scarcely 

have  come  in  uniform,  could  we  f 

For  they  had  stopped  at  the  club 

to  exchange  their  mess-dress  for 

muftL 

'  Yoa  wanted  a  new  snit  of  elothes, 
And  a  bright  yellow  rose,* 

murmurs  Mrs.  Pipon  in  Reggie's 
ear. 

*  Will  you  have  my  rose  f  he 
asks  generously,  albeit  he  raises 
his  hand  somewhat  regretfully  to 
take  it  from  his  button-hole,  since 
he  had  destined  it  for  the  brooch 
of  some  one  far  dearer  to  him  than 
Mrs.  Pipon. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  she  replies,  to 
his  infinite  relief.  '  I  know  for 
whom  it  is  meant.  Now  enjoy 
yourself,  Reggie  ;  I  am  not  going 
to  talk  to  you  any  more.'  And 
she  turns  deliberately  away  from 
him,  and  addresses  herself  to  the 
man  on  her  other  hand. 

Reggie  Bland,  nothing  loth, 
acted  on  her  advice.  He  was 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
sweet  little  Nellie,  and  sweet  little 
Nellie  sat  next  hiro.  What  could 
be  therefore  more^elightful  than 
this  long  drive  beneath  the  moon 
on  this  balmy  summer  night? 
Reggie  grew  eloquent,  poetical, 
made  long  and  absurd  speeches, 
and  gazed  on  Nellie's  downcast 
eyelids  with  unspeakable  rapture. 
What  was  it  to  him  that  he  ob- 
tained no  response)  That  mute 
banhful  reticence  was  far  more 
gratifying. 

On  they  drove  through  the 
silvered  country,  by  the  moonlit 
sea,  to  Pontac,  where  at  the  hotel 
supper  was  already  prepared — a 
sumptuous  repast,  at  which  the 
champagne  flowed  freely  and  the 
conversation  never  slackened ;  and 
when  that  was  over,  while  the 
servants  cleared  the  long  room 
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that  opened  on  a  balcony,  Mrs. 
Pipon  played  and  sang ;  and  then 
Reggie  sang,  and  the  same  lady 
accompanied  him.  Reggie  had  a 
full  rich  voice,  which  trembled 
with  feeling  as  he  declared  that 

*  Somebody  waited  for  somebody 
Under  the  pale  moonlight ;' 

80  that  when  he  stopped  there 
was  a  chorus  of  *  Capital  !*  '  Very 
appropriate,  Reggie  1'  *Such  a 
moon,  and  such  a  somebody  !  0 
Reggie  !'  &c. 

A  valse  followed  ;  after  which 
the  dancers  sought  the  lovely 
gardens  that  slope  down  at  the 
side  of  the  hotel. 

Reggie,  with  Nellie  on  his  arm, 
was  silent ;  he  had  formed  a 
desperate  resolution—  he  was  going 
to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  He  had 
no  money — at  least,  only  fifty 
pounds  a  year  besides  his  pay ; 
but  if  Kellie  loved  him,  perhaps 
she  would  wait  until  he  obtained 
promotion.  The  seniors  were 
being  placed  on  half-pay  in  num- 
bers, and  others  were  ofiFered 
bribes  to  go,  so  as  to  make  room 
for  youngsters  like  himself. 

*Have  you  ever  been  in  tlie 
maze  Y  he  asks,  as  they  gain  the 
level;  4t  is  a» miniature  of  the 
one  at  Hampton  Court* 

*  Is  it  1  -No,  I  have  never  been 
in  the  "Echo  Gardens" — as  the 
proprietor  terms  these — before,' 
answers  Nellie,  who,  ignorant  of 
the  purpose  in  her  companion's 
heart,  is  wondering  at  his  tremu- 
lous accents. 

'  Ah,  here  you  are !'  exclaims 
Mrs.  Pipon,  coming  through  the 
little  white  gate  that  bars  the 
entrance  to  the  maze;  'are  you 
going  inl  It  is  very  pleasant 
there,  is  it  nott'  she  laughingly 
demands  of  the  gentleman  who 
follows  her. 

And  as  he  acquiesces  they  pass 
on  to  other  shrub-shaded  walks. 

Nellie  and  Reggie  enter,  and,  left 


after  numerous  windings,  find  a 
sequestered  comer,  with  a  seat 
that  is  backed  by  a  tall  white 
fiagstaff. 

'  Shall  we  sit  down  V  asks 
Reggie;  and,  as  they  act  on  his 
suggestion,  he  sighs.  Nellie  takes 
no  notice,  so  he  pursues,  *  Do  you 
know  why  I  sigh  V 

'Not  in  the  least — unless  you 
are  tired,  and  wish  yourself  in 
bed,  as  I  do,*  she  replies,  with 
cruel  indiflerence. 

'I  do  not  wish  myself  any- 
where but  where  I  am.  Nellie,  I 
— am  in  heaven.' 

*  Where  r 

*  In  heaven — for  love  is  heaven, 
and  heaven  is  love  !  Nellie,  I 
love  you  as  I  never  loved  any  girl 
in  all  my  life.' 

•Mr.  Bland  !'  cried  Nellie,  at- 
tempting to  rise;  but  he  caught 
her  hand  and  detained  her. 

*Do  not  be  angry  with  me, 
Nellie,  for  speaking — it  is  hard 
to  care  eo  much  for  any  one  as  I 
care  for  you,  and  not  to  speak.  I 
love  you  more  than  I  can  say, 
Nellie,  and  if  you  won't  marry  me 
I — I  shall  be  a  miserable  man  all 
the  rest  of  my  life.  Life?  I  can- 
not live  without  you;  if  you 
won't  have  me  I— I  shall  go 
straight  back  to  barracks  and — 
and—' 

'Don't,  O,  please  do  not  say 
any  more!'  cried  Nellie  hysteri- 
cally. *  O,  how  I  wish  I  had 
never  gone  to  the  theatre,  never — 
ne-ver  come  to  Pontac !  I  am 
wretched  enough ;  do  not  make  me 
more  unhappy  than  I  am  already, 
Reggie.'  And  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  sobbed  until  her 
pretty  shoulders  shook. 

Reggie  was  beside  himself ;  he 
christened  his  conduct  'brutish,' 
and  railed  many  a  hard  name  on 
his  impetuous  tongue,  as  he  fell 
on  the  gravel  path  at  the  feet  of 
his  Weeping  love,  and  gently 
strove  to  possess  her  hands. 
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'Eeggie/  she  says  a  moment 
later,  looking  up  with  the  tear- 
drops standing  on  her  rounded 
cheeks,  *  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
favour ;  will  you  do  it  for  me  ]* 
And  the  sweet  eyes  plead  more 
ably  yet. 

*  Anything,  anything,  Xellie  !' 
he  cries  earneatly.  •  Name  some- 
thing hard,  ever  so  hard — I  would 
do  anything  for  you,  gladly  I' 

'  It  is  not  hard/  she  smiles ; 
*  only  go  away  and  leave  me  here. 
I  must  be  alone.'  She  murmurs 
below  her  breath,  almost  pas- 
sionately, *  Now,  please  do  not  say 
one  word,  but  go.  You  may  come 
back  for  me  when  it  is  time  to  start 
for  home.' 

He  bent  his  boyish  head  in 
acquiescence,  while  his  grasp 
tightened  on  her  slender  fingers, 
and  ere  it  relaxed  he  had  kissed 
them  reverently,  and  laid  them 
with  tender  regret  in  her  lap; 
then  he  went  in  silence — albeit, 
there  was  a  sound  of  sobbing  in 
the  summer  night. 

Are  we  not  surrounded  by 
spirits  of  good  and  evil  always  1 
Thus,  when  an  earnest  eflfort  fails, 
the  former  echoes  our  plaint, 
though  we  be  dumb. 

*  By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 

That  heart  no  longer  free 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show, 
And  silent  ache  fur  thee,' 

he  said  to  himself  as,  threading 
the  leafy  labyrinth  of  the  maze, 
the  moon  lit  up  his  quivering 
features  and  large  sorrowful  eyes. 

'  Good-bye,'  he  says,  looking 
back,  with  his  hand  on  the  white 
entrance-gate.  *  Good-bye,  sweet- 
heart, good-bye,'  he  repeats ;  and 
then  he  rushes  away,  to  have  out 
the  dark  hour  that  has  come  to 
him  somewhere  alone. 

Little  imagined  Reginald  Bland 
that  that  solitary  leave-taking  had 
its  witness  ;  but  it  had.  So  close 
to  the  young  man  that  his  out- 
stretched hand  could  have  lain  on 


the  other's  ooat-sleeve,  just  within 
the  shadow  of  the  tall,  well- 
trimmed,  green  wall,  stood  Major 
Haines. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HAZE  BT  MOOXLIQHT. 

What  a  picture  that  was  which 
the  moon  found  to  lave  with  her 
white  light,  on  the  green  bench 
below  the  flagstaff,  in  the  centre 
of  the  maze  at  Pontac  1  What  a 
storm-tossed  little  soul  wrestled 
within  the  willowy  form  that 
writhed  there  in  such  tearful 
agony  !  What  wildly  repentant 
words  spring  to,  and  escape,  those 
ripe  coral  lips  I  Here  is  some 
weeping  Peri  mourning  at  the 
gates  of  a  lost  paradise. 

'  0,  why  did  I  mind  being 
laughed  at  1  Why  did  I  not  do 
all  that  he  told  me  ]  What  though 
he  does  not  love  me ;  still,  I  know 
that  he  showed  me  what  was 
right.  Suppose  the  Mason  girls 
did  call  me  a  ''simpleton,"  and 
Mrs.  Pipon  said  he  was  ''  making 
a  fool  of  me,"  what  then  V  And 
Nellie — who  is,  of  course,  the 
figure  whom  Diana  wreathes  with 
light — having  spoken  these  words 
hysterically,  here  pauses,  as  though 
she  expected  the  leaves  that 
tremble  all  around  to  answer,  or 
the  stars  that  twinkle  in  heaven 
to  respond. 

Nevertheless,  reply  thero  comes 
none,  except  it  be  from  the  night 
wind  that  kisses  her  uplifted 
face. 

*  What  then  V  she  iterates.  *  0, 
I  do  not  know  what  then,  except 
that  I  would  rather  be  made  a 
fool  of  by  him  than  a — a  Solomon 
by  any  other  man  1' 

Hark  1  what  was  that  7  Surely 
it  was  a  laugh.  Nellie  starts, 
and  glances  to  right  and  left  of 
her,  beginning  to  regret  the  com- 
mand she  had  issued — i,e,  to  be 
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left  there  by  henel£  lifltenmgin- 
tently,  she  could  hear  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  waves  as  thej  smote 
the  sides  of  the  numerous  rocks 
that  stretched  so  far  into  the 
sea  aloDg  the  coast^  which  was 
immediately  below  the  hotel 
gardens. 

*  It  was  my  fancy/  she  pursues, 
reassured ;  '  besides,  if  I  did  hear 
anybody,  it  could  only  be  one  of 
our  own  party.  Well,  I  can  go 
on  thinking  about  him  now,*  she 
concludes;  and  there  follows  a 
moment's  silence.  As  it  expires, 
she  sighingly  wonders,  '  Is  there, 
in  all  the  world,  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  who  cares  what  happens 
to  mef 

*  There  is  one  man  at  least, 
Nellie/ 

*  You  I'  gasps  the  girl,  springing 
to  her  feet,  and  not  feeling  at  all 
clear  whether  the  tall  broad- 
shouldered  soldier  who  confronted 
her  were  a  hallucination  or  Major 
Haines  in  the  flesh. 

*  It  IB  I,  indeed,  Nellie — Philip 
Haines,  who  has  come  in  search 
of  a  little  girl  who  had  gone  some- 
where she  should  not  have  gone 
to-night.  Is  it  any  use  his  com- 
ing, Nellie  ¥  And  as  the  Major 
pauses  he  bends  forward,  scan- 
ning her  countenance  as  one  who 
would  read  the  coming  words  ere 
the  lips  have  time  to  pronounce 
them. 

She  looks  at  him  almost  stupidly, 
like  one  who  striyes  to  see  some 
distant  object  in  a  darkening 
landscape. 

^  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  you  to 
come  away  with  me,  to  let  me 
drive  you  homef  he  explains, 
mentally  noticing  the  tear-stains 
on  the  delicate  skin. 

'Major  Haines  1'  she  queries 
slowly,  with  a  dubious  ring  in 
her  voice.  *  I  do  not  understand  I 
It  is  not  like  you  to — to — ' 

*I  see;  I  know  what  you 
would  say.     Do  not  say  it    Wait 


at  least  until  I  say  something 
else.' 

Then  he  is  silent,  and  so  is 
Nellie ;  but  the  moon  reads  in  his 
eyes  the  declaration  that  comes 
presently : 

-  Nellie,  I  love  you !'  and  then 
he  catches  her  to  himself  for  one 
unrestrained  moment  of  passion 
before  he  looks  to  her  for  some 
reply. 

Was  Nellie  a  fool  that  she 
could  not  speak  t  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  her  lips  refused  their 
office;  that  she  stood  before 
Philip  Haines  abashed,  thrilled 
by  those  wondrous  words,  *  Nellie, 
I  love  you !' 

She  longed  for  him  to  repeat 
them. 

*  Nellie,  I  was  like  a  madman 
to  night,  when  I  learned  where, 
and  with  whom,  you  had  gone. 
I  found  out  from  the  hall-porter 
at  the  dab,  who  overheard  Heggie 
mention  "Pontac"  in  a  stage- 
whisper  while  there.  Now,  my 
child,  may  I  drive  you  homef 
We  have  much  more  to  talk 
about,  but  we  can  say  it  as  well 
in  my  dog-cart  as  herc^,  and  with 
less  fear  of  interruption.  I  know 
when  I  asked  you  just  now  that 
you  were  surprised  at  my  wishing 
you  to  do  anything  that  might 
occasion  unkind  remarks  to  be 
made;  but  I  think,  Nellie,  that  no 
one  will  dare  cast  a  slur  at  my 
future  wife  T 

At  that  word  wife  a  cry  buret 
from  her  lips — an  untranslatable 
sound  that  meant  more  than  a 
whole  paragraph  of  words. 

*  Not  that  you  have  yet  pro- 
mised to  be  my  second  sweeter 
self,  Nellie !  You  have  never 
said**  Yes."' 

She  freed  herself  from  him  for 
a  moment,  and  stood'  apart,  look- 
ing at  him.  This  happiness  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  realised. 

'Yon  are  not  jesting f  she 
asked,    bending    imploringly  tOi- 
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wards  Iuhl  '  Forgive  me,  but  I 
cannot  quite  believe  that— that 
you  really  wish  to— to  marry  me ; 
no  one  will  believe  it.* 

'  I  have  wished  it  for  some 
time,  Nellie,  only  I  feared  that  I 
was  too  old  to  please  the  fancy  of 
a  young  and  pretty  girL'  He 
speaks  a  little  sadly,  looking  very 
intently  in  her  fkce  the  while. 
'Perhaps  I  should  never  have 
gained  courage  to  ask  you  to  be 
an  old  man's  darling' — and  his 
voice  trembles  here  as  he  lifts  his 
forage-cap  (for  he  is  in  uniform) 
from  his  iron-gray  locks — '  unless 
I  had  seen  that  you  were  not 
only  as  lonely  as  myself,  but  that 
the  so-called  friends*  you  had 
were  such  as  would  lead  you  into 
endless  mischief  until— until  your 
noble  impulsive  nature  was  ruined.  * 
He  grew  a  little  stem  here,  ere 
he  relaxed  to  say  caressingly, 
*  So,  Nellie,  I  put  out  my  hand  to 
gather  this  fair  flower  before  she 
diould  learn  to  say,  ''Evil,  be 
thou  my  good." ' 

'  You  are  my  guardian  angel,* 
she  cried  impetuously,  throwing 
her  arms  around  him, '  and  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart  1' 

'  Is  it  possible  V  he  asked,  draw- 
ing her  yet  more  closely  to  him, 
and  asking  the  question  rather  of 
Heaven  than  Nellie.  'Thank 
God!* 

No  more  was  said  for  several 
moments.  Who,  when  the  heart 
is  full  to  overflowing,  cares  to 
break  the  charmed  silence  by 
speech) 

I  think  that  when 

'In  sach  anight 
Stood  DidOi  with  a  willofir  in  her  hand, 
Upon  the  wild-sea  banks,  and  waved  her 

love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage,* 

her  words,  if  any,  were  few. 

But  all  suddenly  the  spell  that 
surrounded  Major  Haines  and 
Nellie  was  broken  by  a  rush  of 
feet  and  a  volume  of  laughter ; 


and  before  they  could  get  into  a 
suitable  attitude  to  receive  visitors, 
Mrs.  Pipon, in  a  seriocomic  tone, 
was  saying, 

'  Bless  you,  my  children  ;  and 
if  you  live  well  you  will  die 
happy.' 

'  In  what  an  extreme  of  misery 
you  must  expect  to  expire  T  is  on 
the  tip  of  the  Migor's  tongue  to 
answer ;  but  the  world  has  grown 
too  sweet  to  permit  of  his  being 
acrimonious,  and  he  is  about  to 
respond  in  a  spirit  of  equal  rail- 
lery when  Adelaide  Mason  strikes 
in, 

'  You  will  flirt  with  me  all  the 
same  when  you  are  married,  won't 
you,  Major  Haines  V 

'  You  are  all  jumping  at  a  rapid 
conclusion,'  he  saya  quietly. 

'  Are  we  V  exclaims  Mrs.  Pipon 
sarcastically.  '  I  am  sure  that 
you  had  been  proposing  to  Nellie 
when  we  arrived  on  the  scene; 
you  looked  as  if  you  had.' 

'  And  pray  how  did  I  look  V 

'  Foolish — people  always  do,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Pipon. 

'  You  are  complimentary.' 

'I  think  it  great  presumption 
on  your  part  to  follow  my  party. 
May  I  inquire  how  you  found 
out  where  we  had  gone )' 

'  From  Mrs.  Mason,  in  the  first 
place.' 

'  From  our  mother  I' 

'  Yes,  Miss  Adelaide ;  and  I 
told  her  that  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself  for  allowing 
her  daughters  to  go.' 

'  Keally,  Major  Haines  !'  ex- 
claims Mrs.  Pipon,  in  hot  anger. 
'  Do  you  take  upon  yourself  to 
answer  for  the  morals  of  St. 
Helier'sf 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do 
so  while  Mrs.  Pipon  does  it  the 
honour  of  pitching  hes  tent  there,' 
he  said;  and  then  he  regretted 
the  quick  retort  '  No,  I  did  not 
mean  that;  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Why  are  we  quarrelling  1   I  have 
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no  wish  to  do  so  in  this  the  most 
supreme  moment  of  my  life.' 

*  Then  you  have  proposed  to — ' 

*  Sweet  Nellie]  I  have,  and 
she  has  accepted  me.' 

^  Major  Haiues/  began  Mrs. 
Pipon,  *  I  shall  only  forgive  your 
rude  speeches  on  condition  that 
you  come  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
allow  us  to  drink  to  your  happy 
manied  life/ 

•Very  well;  I  will  yield  if 
Nellie  wilL  Shall  we  go  with 
Mrs.  Pipon,  Nellie  V 

And  Nellie,  who  could  not  bear 


to  be  at  enmity  with  any  one, 
shyly  consents. 

*  Miss  de  Carteret,'  Reggie  finds 
an  opportunity  of  whispering, 
'  can  you  believe  that  I  am  glad 
you  are  happy  V 

*  I  am  sure  you  are,  Reggie ; 
and  we  must  always  be  good 
friends.' 

Reginald  Bland  thanks  her, 
but  in  his  heart  he  knows  that 
the  pale  calm  pleasuie  of  friend- 
ship may  not  be  shared  by  him 
with  sweet  Nellie,  Major  Haines's 
wife. 


A  MEMORY. 


The  angle  of  a  garden  close. 

High-walled,  moss-grown,  and  quaint, 
With  here  and  there  a  twining  rose 

And  a  Uttle  '  Flower  Saint.' 


A  cedar-tree,  beneath  whose  shade, 
l^road-armed,  serene,  and  deep, 

Refore  the  day  begins  to  fade 
The  violets  fall  asleep. 

A  gill  with  downcast  eyes  and  head, 
The  hair  half-loosely  flown  ; 

A  dress  whereon  from  pansy- bed 
The  flowers  seem  lately  blown. 

How  sweet  the  garden  is  !    Ah  me, 
How  sweet  the  roses  smell ! 

But  this  is  just  a  memory 
That  I  remember  well. 
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'  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  Ilazard  all  lie  bath.*  ^Merchant  of  Venice. 


*  LiEscHEN',  child,  I  must  say 
adieu.  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
see  thee  again.' 

*  Adieu,  then,  Gustav.  A  plea- 
sant journey  to  you!  If  you 
didn't  come  hack  for  fifty  years 
you  would  find  me  still  here, 
milking  the  cows  and  attending 
to  the  household.  Life  here  is 
much  the  same  year  by  year.* 

*And  thou  wouldst  not  fret, 
Lieschen,  if  I  did  not  come  for 
fifty  years  V 

Ue  spoke  as  though  he  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  jest  or  be  in 
earnest,  and  stood  watching  her 
with  a  wistful  doubtful  smile. 
She  was  making  buttermilk 
cheeses  at  the  dresser  by  the 
scullery  window,  and  he  was  lean- 
ing in  over  the  window- sill,  with 
a  pipe  smouldering  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  kept  breaking  off 
little  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  roses 
that  clambered  all  round  the  win- 
dow, and  made  a  pretty  frame  to 
his  sunburnt  face  and  broad 
shoulders. 

Lieschen  laughed  at  his  ques- 
tion, as  she  shaped  the  Httle 
white  cheeses  all  speckled  over 
with  caraway-seeds,  and  did  not 
look  up. 

*You  would  be  about  a  hun- 
dred years  old  then,  Gustav,  I 
should  think,'  was  the  only  re- 
mark she  made. 

*Ko,  come,  Lieschen,  that  is 
cruel  of  you.  I  am  only  thirty- 
eight — more  than  twice  your  age, 
it  is  true,  but  not  nearly  fifty. 
And  it  is  something  to  have  a 
fine  farm  and  a  go  3d  new  house, 
and  the  only  carriage  on  Eiigen, 


even  if  your  husband  is  old 
enough  to  know  white  from 
black.' 

*Yes,  I  know,'  said  Lieschen 
indifferently;  *  but  there  is  plenty 
of  time  yet.' 

Gustav  Baier  bit  his  lip  and 
frowned  uneasily  as  he  looked  at 
her. 

*  Thou  dost  not  care,  Lieschen, 
'tis  plain  to  see,'  he  said  bitterly. 
'  I  think  thou  hast  no  heart  at  all, 
for  all  thine  eyes  are  so  sweet  and 
thy  ways  so  gentle.  Thou'rt  some 
mermaiden  from  the  sea  here,  and 
one  day  wilt  vanish  like  the  foam. 
Is  it  not  so  V 

*  I  didn't  make  myself>'  retorted 
the  girl  petulantly,  *  and  I  never 
asked  you  to  come  and  fall  in  love 
with  me.  If  you're  not  satisfied ' 
— she  drew  the  gold  betrothal 
ring  from  her  finger — *  here's  your 
ring.  Give  it  to  somebody  that 
has  a  heart  for  you.' 

He  left  the  window  abruptly, 
and  she  glanced  up,  flushed  and 
•  frightened,  not  knowing  what  he 
meant  to  do.  The  next  minute 
he  came  in  at  the  door  from  the 
yard,  and  went  up  to  the  table 
where  she  stood  with  the  ring  in 
her  open  baud. 

*Come,  come,  we  mustn't 
quarrel,'  he  said  peaceably,  re- 
placing the  ring,  and  drawing  her 
on  to  his  knee  as  he  sat  on  the 
dresser.  ^  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
till  that  ring  is  on  the  other  hand, 
and  you  come  away  home  with 
me.  Give  me  a  kiss  now,  and 
say  you  love  me.' 

Ideschen  hung  her  head,  and 
her  big  brown  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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'What,  ciyingf  he  lemon- 
fltratedi  takiiig  ber  chin  io  his 
great  lough  hand,  and  turning 
her  unwilling  face  round  towards 
him.  'Thunder  and  lightning, 
why,  so  she  is  1  Tou  spoil  those 
eyes,  my  pretty  one.  What's  it 
all  ahout)  Art  not  happy,  Lie- 
schen  ?' 

'  Yes,  quite,'  she  said,  with  a 
gulp,  '  if  you  would  let  me  alone, 
Gustav.  I  am  yours  now — what 
more  do  you  want  %  You  say  I 
have  no  heart ;  I  can't  give  you 
what  I  haven't  got' 

*Why,  that's  true.  Give  me 
kisses  instead,  then,'  said  he  mag- 
nanimously — '  enough  for  fifty 
years,  in  case  I  do  not  see  thee 
again.' 

'  Stupid  old  Gustav !'  cried  the 
girl,  laughing  and  struggling. 
<  There,  that  will  do  !  Put  me 
down,  Gustav.' 

'  Ach  I  See,  now,  these  lovers, 
these  lovers !'  cried  an  old  shrill 
voice  in  the  doorway.  'Tears  and 
smiles  and  kisses,  kisses  and 
smiles  and  tears  1  So  runs  the 
world  away,  and  the  old  folk  are 
forgotten.' 

'  Lieschen  counts  me  one  of  the 
old  folk,  nurse,'  remarked  Gustav, 
pausing  to  speak,  but  holding  his 
prisoner  helpless  the  while  in  his 
great  strong  arms. 

*Tut,  tut,  child!  Not  many 
maidens  of  sixteen  can  boast  such 
a  fine  brave  lover  as  thine,  with 
his  broad  farm  and  his  grand 
new  house  and  steading,  and 
everything  heart  can  desire.  Not 
but  what  thou  canst  bring  him 
linen  enough  to  stock  the  house, 
were  it  twice  the  size  it  is ;  but 
he  had  no  need  to  see^  out  a 
simple  child  like  thee  to  be  his 
bride.' 

'  So  I  tell  him,  nurse.  I  diSn't 
want  him —  0  Gustav!'  Her 
speech  was  smothered  in  his  great 
red  beard. 

*  Good-bye,  dearest  I'  he  said  at 


last,  putting  her. down.  'Take 
care  of  her  for  me,  nurse.  I  don*t 
think  it  ttnll  be  fifty  years  before 
I  come  again,'  he  added,  turning 
to  Lieschen  as  he  went  out; 
'though  to  me,  at  least,  it  will 
seem  twice  as  long.' 

Perhaps  the  wistful  look  in  his 
eyes,  or  the  sadness  that  crept 
into  hi3  voice  as  he  said  these 
last  words,  touched  the  girl — per- 
haps she  loved  him  after  all ;  any- 
how, before  he  had  crossed  the 
threshold,  she  ran  after  him,  and 
slipped  her  hand  into  his. 

'  I'U  go  as  far  as  the  gate  with 
you,  Gustav,'  she  said ;  and  they 
walked  away  down  the  yard  to- 
gether. 

*  Look  at  my  young  ducks,  Gus- 
tav; aren't  they  growing  fast! 
and  the  chickens,  too  I  And  look 
at  those  lazy  geese ;  they  do  no- 
thing but  feed  and  sleep.  Do  you 
know,  I  brought  them  all  up, 
every  one  of  them.' 

'  Ay,  thou'rt  a  brave  housewife, 
Lieschen  \  and  if  thou  lovest  thy 
fsither  now,  and  servest  him  so 
well,  I  doubt  not  thou'lt  love  me 
when  the  time  comes.  Adieu, 
Herzliebchen  I  Be  good  and 
happy,  and  don't  forget  me-— eh  f 

•  No,  you  dear  good  Gustav ! 
Adieu  I  Gome  soon  again  I'  And 
so  they  parted. 

'  Nurse,'  said  Lieschen,  reenter- 
ing the  scullery,  *  how  do  people 
come  to  have  hearts  V 

^Du  lieber  Hivvmel!  What 
does  the  child  meani  Hearts  1 
Why,  they  are  bom  so !'  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  taking  off  her 
spectacles,  the  better  to  see  her 
young  questioner.  '  What  art  thou 
chattering  about  f 

'  Gustav  says  I  have  no  heart, 
nurse,'  she  replied,  sitting  on  the 
old  woman's  knee  and  stroking 
her  white  hair ;  '  and  I  think  he 
is  right.  How  do  we  get  a 
heart? 

'Herr  Gustav  should    rejoice 
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that  tbou  bast  0one,'  said  the  old 
noise,  looking  thoughtfully  into 
the  bright  young  face  with  her 
dim  eyes ;  '  it  comes  hy  sufferiDg 
— sufifering  and  sorrow  and  trial, 
and  weeping  and  loving — bloving 
brings  it  all  They  say  a  heart  is 
like  the  steel  in  iron ;  'tis  there, 
but  you  cannot  have  it  till  it  baa 
gone  through  the  terrible  fires 
and  been  beaten  on  the  anvil. 
The  good  God  save  thee  from 
finding  thine;  for  truly  I  think 
'twould  be  thy  death,  my  little 
flower.' 

*Gustav  is  yery  good  to  me,' 
murmured  Lieschen,  slowly  turn- 
ing the  ring  on  her  finger.  *I 
tlmik  I  do  love  him ;  he  is  so  tall 
and  broad  and  strong — he  could 
kill  me  with  •ne  hand,  nurse,  I 
do  think.' 

'  Behiite  I  What  nonsense  tbe 
child  does  talk  !'  exclaimed  the 
nurse.  '  But  see,'  she  said,  point- 
ing to  the  window,  '  is  not  that 
thy  Gustav  come  back  again] 
Eun,  child,  and  see  what  brings 
him.' 

Lieschen  ran  out  into  the  yard, 
but  stopped  suddenly  short,  petri- 
fied with  fear  at  the  sight  that 
met  her  eyes. 

'Bring  him  in — so — gently,' 
Gustav  was  saying ;  and  two  farm- 
servants  followed  him,  bearing 
between  them  the  apparently  life- 
less body  of  a  young  man — ^the 
head  fallen  back,  the  eyes  closed, 
the  lips  parted,  the  hands  hanging 
limply  down,  the  clothes  stained 
here  and  there  with  blood. 

'Eun  away,  child,  run  away! 
'tis  no  sight  for  thee,'  Gustav 
called  out,  when  he  saw  her  stand- 
ing there  white  and  frightened. 
*  We  want  the  nurse.' 

Then  he  turned  to  the  old 
woman,  who  had  come  out»  and 
explained  rapidly;  Lieschen^  in- 
stead of  running  away,  listening 
eagerly  to  every  word. 

'  There  has  been  a  duel — ^unless 
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it  was  darker  work.  We  found 
him  in  the  wood  up  yonder,  bleed- 
ing to  death.  Where  can  we  lay 
him  down  1  The  nearer  the  better 
— here,  on  this  sofal' 

*  0,  anywhere — ^yes  I'  cried  Lie- 
schen, brimming  over  with  pity. 

And  so  they  laid  him  down  on 
the  sofa  in  the  little  sitting-room, 
and  then  Gustav  not  unkindly, 
but  quite  unresistibly,  put  Lie- 
schen outside  the  door. 

She  stood  there  with  her  hands 
pressed  together,  every  nerve 
strained  to  interpret  the  sounds 
that  came  from  within,  half-muf- 
fled by  the  loud  beating  of  her 
own  heart. 

*  Acli^  Gott  I  If  only  he  be  not 
dead !'  she  murmured,  as  the  still- 
ness seemed  to  grow  intolerable. 
Then  there  came  a  low  gasping 
moan  of  pain;  and  she  heard  . 
Gustav  say, 

'  He  is  coming  to  :  water  now, 
and  linen.' 

Then  the  old  nurse  came  out 
hurriedly.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the 
girl's  white  face,  and  she  sent  her 
to  fetch  a  bundle  of  old  linen  from 
the  press  in  the  garret,  as  quick  as 
might  be,  while  she  herself  went 
for  water. 

When  Lieschen  came  flying 
back,  the  nurse  had  returned  to 
the  side  of  the  wounded  man,  and 
she  stole  in  after  her  with  the 
linen.  She  could  hardly  repress 
the  cry  of  pain  and  pity  that  rose 
to  her  lips  when  she  saw  the 
death-like  pallor  of  the  face  lying 
back  on  Gustav's  supporting  shoul- 
der; but  she  felt  that  she  must 
be  very  quiet  if  she  would  not 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  come  in  unbidden. 

The  nurse  took  the  linen  from 
her  h|nds  without  noticing  her  at 
all;  and  then  Gustay,  helping 
with  his  disengaged  hand,  gently 
unfastened  and  laid  open  the  young 
man's  coat,  disclosing  a  white  shirt 
all  soaked  with  blood. 

KK 
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*Cut  it — cut  it!'  said  Gustav 
impatiently;  'there's  no  time  to 
lose.' 

'  What  a  pity !  and  the  linen 
80  fair  and  fine/  lamented  the 
nurse,  in  an  undertone.  '  The  lad 
is  noble,  no  doubt.' 

*No  doubt/  echoed  Gustav; 
'  but,  noble  or  not,  he  must  die 
if  we  can't  staunch  this  bleeding 
at  once.  If  only  I  had  both  hands 
free  !*  he  muttered,  exasperated  at 
the  tremulous  slowness  of  the  old 
woman.  *This  won't  do;  and 
not  a  soul  in  the  house  to  help ! 
Here,  Lieschen,  you  must  be  use- 
ful Come  and  hold  up  his  head 
— so,  so — upon  your  shoulder. 
Lucky  I've  seen  so  much  of  this 
in  the  war,  and  know  what  to  be 
at,'  he  remarked  to  himself.  And 
lieschen  knelt  and  took  the  heavy 
fainting  head  upon  her  bosom,  and 
closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  blood  that  almost  over- 
came her. 

!N'ow  and  then,  when  one  of 
those  gaspiug  moans  broke  from 
him,  she  opened  them  quickly, 
and  gazed  in  tearful  distress  at 
the  white  face  so  near  her  own, 
and  yet  seeming,  too,  so  far  away 
— half-way  into  those  cold  dim 
realms  of  Death  that  are  so  very 
far  off  to  those  who  are  strong 
and  young. 

*  Yes,  he  is  noble,'  she  thought 
to  herself,  trying  to  keep  still  and 
patient  under  the  weight  that  be- 
gan to  make  her  limbs  ache  and 
tremble.  'His  hair  is  like  the 
sunshine,  and  all  waving — like 
that  picture  of  an  angel  in  my 
Bible,'  she  thought,  noting  him 
curiously ;  '  and  his  forehead  is  so 
white  that  the  veins  show  through. 
No  doubt  he  is  an  of&cer' — this  she 
merely  inferred  from  'the  knightly 
growth  that  fringed  his  upper  lip ' 
— *and  how  beautiful  he  is! 
Gustav  is  handsome,  but  not 
like  him;'  and  she  could  almost 
have  laughed  at  the   idea  of  a 


comparison  between  great  broad 
Gustav,  with  his  sun-browned 
face,  fijie  rough-hewn  features, 
and  big  red  beard,  and  the  deli- 
cate refinement  and  almost  woman- 
ly fairness  of  the  other  face. 

At  length  Gustav  released  her, 
and  laid  the  lad,  as  he  called 
him — he  looked  about  five-and- 
twenty — gently  down  on  the  pil- 
lows. 

'  He  may  do  now,'  he  said,  after 
watching  him  a  little  while.  *  1 
must  leave  him  to  your  care, 
nurse,  and  that  of  Herr  [Jterhart 
You  will  explain  it — what  little 
we  know — when  he  returns  to- 
night. Good-bye,  heart's  darling ! 
Thou'lt  be  a  first-rate  nurse  ere 
I  come  again ;'  and  he  kissed  his 
betrothed  on  either  cheek  and 
'  went  away. 

It  was  drawing  towards  even- 
ing. A  familiar  clatter  of  wooden 
shoes  on  the  stones  outside  warned 
Lieschen  that  it  was  time  to  go 
a-milking.  She  stole  out,  tied  on 
her  great  sun-bonnet,  took  up  her 
stool  and  pail,  and  followed  the 
women  away  to  the  meadows,  as 
she  did  morning  and  evening  all 
the  summer  through. 

The  shadows  were  growing  very 
long  and  the  colours  fading  bt  the 
western  sky  when  they  came  back ; 
and  Lieschen  still  had  her  young 
ducks  and  fowls  to  shut  up  for 
the  night.  As  she  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  yard — now  with  a 
can  of  water,  now  with  the  pail 
and  stool  ready  for  the  morning — 
she  sang  in  a  shrill  sweet  voice 
some  of  those  lovely  plaintive 
Volkslieder — ^those  *  songs  of  love 
and  longing,'  of  endless  wander- 
ing, seeking,  and  yearning,  that 
have  sprung  from  the  he^  of  the 
German  people. 

Before  going  into  the  house,  all 
her  work  done,  she  wandered 
through  the  garden,  under  the 
heavy-laden  syringa  and  bowery 
wildernesses  of  roses,  down  on  to 
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the  seashore,  and  stood  there, 
dreamily  looking  over  the  smooth 
water  into  the  fading  sky,  and 
listening  to  the  plash  of  little 
waves  falling  on  the  sand.  She 
thought  of  what  Gustav  had  said 
ahout  the  mermaiden,  and  thought 
it  would  be  sweet  to  float  away 
on  the  quiet  tide,  under  the  glim- 
mering sky,  and  see  the  Httle 
stars  ]Qght  up  one  after  another 
in  the  golden  green  u^  there,  and 
watch  the  flights  of  biids  winging 
over,  and  sing  beside  the  boats  of 
fishermen  at  their  nightly  toil,  and 
dip  down  at  sunrise — down,  down 
among  the  seaweed  forests,  where 
strange  wild  creatures  swim  in 
and  out,  and  the  sea-flowers  bloom, 
and  the  mermaidens  sit  combing 
their  long  golden  hair  under  the 
tideless  Baltic  sea. 

She  was  a  strange  romantic 
child,  this  Lieschen,  full  of  dreams 
and  longings  and  fancies;  and 
this  seemed  better  to  her  than  to 
be  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood, 
with  a  hnman  heart  and  human 
hope,  and  blessed  with  the  love 
of  man. 

*  And  they  live  three  hundred 
years,'  she  murmured  half  aloud, 
as  the  light  died  ofl*  the  sea,  *  un- 
less they  strive  to  win  »n  immor- 
tal soul  by  the  love  of  a  living 
man ;  if  they  fail  they  vanish  into 
the  sea-foam  on  the  day  when  he 
weds  another.  But  there  is  never, 
never  found  a  man.  He  gives  his 
love  to  a  creature  of  his  own 
sphere,  and  the  foam  ever  gathers 
on  the  sea.  If  I  were  a  mermaid, 
though,* — a  shy  proud  smile 
gleamed  across  her  face — */  would 
not  fail.' 

Lieschen  was  sitting  in  the  sick-r 
room  one  hot  summer  afternoon, 
her  patient  asleep  on  the  couch, 
and  the  warm  fragrant  air  floating 
in  with  the  murmuring  of  bees  at 
the  open  window.  Her  work  lay 
in  her  lap,  but  her  hands  were 


idle,  and  her  eyes  gazing  dreamily 
out  at  the  sky,  while  very,  very 
low  and  softly  she  sang,  'War^ 
ich  ein  Vogelein.' 

*  Brava^  hravaP  murmured  a 
voice  from  the  couch  behind  her. 
'  A  sweet  voice  and  a  sweet  song!' 

Lieschen  coloured  at  his  praise, 
and  went  and  knelt  by  his  side. 

*I  thought  you  were  asleep. 
You  are  stronger— you  feel  better; 
life  is  coming  back !'  she  said,  in 
a  voice  quite  tremulous  with  joy. 
*  Ach^  Qottt  You  have  been  so 
ill ;  do  you  not  know  it  V 

He  smiled  faintly. 

*  How  long  have  I  been  here  f 
he  asked. 

'Nearly  three  weeks,'  she  an- 
swered. '  See,  how  thin !'  and 
she  lifted  up  the  hand  that  lay 
on  the  coverlet,  and  showed  him 
how  wasted  it  had  grown. 

He  looked  at  it  with  a  languid 
sort  of  curiosity,  and  then  let  it 
fall  heavily  by  his  side,  and  turned 
his  head  on  the  pillow  to  look  at 
her. 

She  was  a  good  sight  for  sick 
eyes  to  rest  upon,  with  her  pretty 
brown  hair  and  great  gentle  brown 
eyes  so  full  of  womanly  pity,  ten- 
derness, and  submission,  and  with- 
al dreamy  and  wistful  as  a  child's 
eyes. 

*  And  who  art  thou,  dear  child!' 
he  asked  presently. 

*  I  am  Elise  Uterhart — Lieschen 
they  call  mo.  This  is  my  home ; 
I  live  here  with  my  father  and 
nurse,  and  keep  the  house.' 

'  And  hast  thou  nursed  me  all 
these  weeks]' 

*Yes,'  she  answered;  'and  I 
have  prayed  for  you  when  I 
thought  you  were  dying,  and  see, 
the  dear  God  has  heard.  You 
live,  and  you  will  grow  strong 
again.' 

*  Dear  child  !  I  owe  thee  my 
life.  What  can  I  give  thee  or  do 
for  thee?' 

Lieschen  blushed,  her  eyes  fal- 
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tered  from  his  face,  and  she  looked 
down  in  silence. 

*  2fay,  ask  "what  thou  wilt,  'tis 
thine,  if  I  have  it  to  give.' 

'  Indeed,  I  know  not ;  'tis  no- 
thing I  have  done,  only  watching,' 
stammered  Lieschen.  '  Tell  me 
your  name  3'  and  she  once  more 
raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

He  tried  to  hold  out  his  hand, 
and  she  put  hers  into  it.  '  Let 
be,  then,'  he  said  slowly ;  '  there 
is  time  enough.  My  name  7  My 
name  is  Otto  von  der  Lankenj 
I—' 

^Aehl  You  are  tired,'  inter- 
rupted the  girl,  seeing  a  helpless 
look  come  into  his  eyes  as  he  broke 
off.  'Drink  this,  and  do  not 
speak  any  more.' 

She  raised  his  head  with  one 
arm,  and  he  drank  the  milk  she 
held  to  his  lips.  Then  she  laid 
him  down  upon  the  pillows,  and 
went  back  to  her  seat  by  the  win- 
dow, he  watching  her  with  the 
idle  look  of  a  man  still  too  weak 
to  speculate  about  things,  or  think 
any  thoughts,  but  one  or  two  that 
seemed  of  themselves  to  pass  in 
and  out  of  his  brain. 

Lieschen  smiled,  and  shook  her 
head  at  him.  'Shut  your  eyes 
and  sleep,'  said  she,  with  a  pretty 
little  authoritative  air. 

'  Sing,  then,'  he  murmured,  in- 
clined to  dictate  his  own  terms, 
and  watching  her  every  gesture 
with  passive  enjoyment ;  *  sing  to 
me.' 

Lieschen  could  think  of  no 
song  but  the  one  she  had  been 
singing  when  he  woke,  which  was 
still  running  in  her  head,  and  she 
sang  it : 

'  Ach !  wie  ist^s  mdglich  dann 
Dass  ich  Dich  lassen  kana  ?* 

•Ah  !  can  it  ever  be 
That  I  should  part  from  thee?' 

When  she  had  finished  she  turned 
and  looked  at  him,  and  saw  tears 
standing  in  his  eyes. 

*  'Tis  very  sweet,'  he  murmured, 


'  and  plain  to  see  that  thou  know- 
est  what  love  is.     Sing  again — 
the  last  verse  again.' 
So  she  sang  it  again  : 

*  Were  I  a  birdie  wee. 
And  by  thy  side  would  be, 
Fearing  nor  hawk  nor  kite, 
To  thee  swift  I'd  fly. 
Pierced  by  the  hunter's  dart, 
I'd  nestle  next  thy  heart  : 
If  one  tear  dimmi-dlhy  cj'e, 
Glad  then  Id  die.* 

And  he  closed  his  eyes  and  slept. 

So  the  slow  summer  days  went 
by.  Every  day  he  grew  a  little 
stronger,  and  by  degrees  she  ga- 
thered from  him  the  story  of  the 
duel  which  had  so  nearly  been 
fatal  to  him :  how  he  and  his 
friend  had  quarrelled  albout  a  lady, 
and  had  fought. 

*I  suppose  they  thought,  me 
dead,  and  left  me,'  said  Otto. 
^  One  has  not  much  time  to  waste 
on  these  occasions.  Poor  Rudolf  J 
He  will  have  fled;  but  he  can 
come  back  now,  since  no  harm  is 
done.' 

*  And  the  lady  V  asked  Lieschen 
breathlessly. 

*She  will  marry  Rudolf,  no 
doubt,'  replied  Otto,  with  a  hard 
laugh ;  '  and  I  shall  dance  at  the 
wedding.' 

Lieschen  said  nothing ;  but  the 
great  dark  eyes  that  rested  on  his 
face  were  lighted  with  a  new  fire, 
a  burning  worship,  an  unspeak- 
able devotion;  her  heart  beat, 
and  her  pulses  thrilled  with  a 
new,  sweet,  mysterious  pain.  The 
die  was  cast. 

At  last  there  came  a  day — 0, 
those  days,  those  few  days  that 
make  up  the  earthly  history  of  a 
life !  Some  all  in  white,  and  gar- 
landed with  fresh  flowers  of 
spring ;  some  flaming  in  gold  and 
crowned  with  sunshine ;  some — 
some  there  must  be — draped  deep 
in  black.  There  they  are,  within 
the  veiled  future,  coming  slowly, 
surely  on,  each  in  its  appointed 
time,  neither  sooner  for  our  long- 
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ing,  nor  later  for  our  agony  of 
fear;  and  we  cannot  choose  but 
take  them  all  and  bear  them  till 
the  last  sands  haye  ran,  and  there 
are  no  more.  There  came  a  day 
when  Otto  von  der  Lanken  bade 
farewell.  He  went  through  the 
garden  looking  for  his  little  nurse 
to  say  good-bye  to  her,  but  could 
not  Und  her ;  then  he  saw  little 
footmarks  in  the  sandy  path  under 
the  roses  and  syringas  that  led 
down  on  to  the  shore.  He  fol- 
lowed them,  and  found  Lieschen 
standing  by  the  tide  looking  out 
to  sea. 

*  Lieschen,'  he  said,  coming  up 
to  her, '  I  am  come  to  say  good- 
bye!' 

'  0,  not  to-day  !'  cried  Lieschen, 
clasping  her  hands  and  looking 
up  at  him  with  her  great  piteous 
eyes ;  •  not  so  soon  V 

*  Dock  jUf  liebes  Kind,*  he  an- 
swered kindly ;  '  I  am  well  again, 
and  strong,  thanks  to  my  good 
little  Lieschen,  and  it  is  time  to 
be  up  and  doing.  And  now,'  he 
added,  seeiDg  the  tears  rush  to 
her  eyes,  *  now  what  can  I  do  for 
thee,  sweet  child  1  Ask  what  thou 
wilt' 

She  looked  up  at  him  a  mo- 
ment, standing  there  so  tall  and 
straight  and  fair,  with  the  sun  on 
his  bright  hair,  and  the  blue  sky 
shining  in  his  eyes  ;  and  then  she 
put  her  hands  over  her  faco  and 
sobbed  aloud  like  a  little  cliild. 

*  Donner  /'  ejaculated  the  young 
Count  softly  to  himself,  in  great 
perplexity.  Then  he  drew  a  step 
nearer.  'Dear  little  Lieschen, 
don't  cry,  for  pity's  sake  !  WhaD 
can  I  do  for  thee?    Tell  me.' 

*0,  give  me  your  love — your 
love  !'  she  cried  out  passionately. 
*'  Love  me,  if  only  a  little  !'  and 
then  she  broke  down  utterly,  and 
leaned  her  little  brown  head 
against  his  arm,  crying  bitterly. 

*  Why,  that  thou  hast,  dear  one 
— not  a  little,  but  a  great  deal. 


Who  could  help  loving  thee  V  he 
answered  soothingly.  '  Ask  some- 
thing harder,  for  my  love  thou 
hast.' 

After  a  long  pause,  she  looked 
up  through  her  tears.  ^  And  thou 
wilt — thou  wilt  come  back  one 
dayr 

•  Why,  surely,'  said  he,  *  I  am 
not  worth  all  these  tears,  pretty 
one  !  Be  happy,  right  happy,  till 
I  come  again.  Adieu  now,  sweet 
child  !  Auf  Wiederseken  /  auf 
hcddig  Wiederseken  P  He  stooped 
and  kissed  her  on  lihe  forehead, 
and  went  away  up  the  sand,  turn- 
ing under  the  syringas  to  wave 
another  farewell,  and  then  she 
heard  his  horse's  hoofs  clattering 
up  the  yard,  and  he  was  gone. 

Gone!  How  it  haunted  her 
day  after  day  as  she  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  empty  of 
his  presence;  down  the  garden 
and  the  meadows,  which  knew 
his  step  and  voice  no  more ;  and 
upon  the  shore,  where  he  had 
bidden  her  farewell  I  Weeks 
passed  before  she  at  all  turned 
from  that  feeling  of  missing  him 
so  sorely  to  the  hope  of  his  return. 
He  had  said,  *  Auf  Wiederseken  f 
Perhaps  in  a  week,  a  month — 
perhaps  at  harvest-time — perhaps 
at  Christmas — he  would  come, 
she  thought,  as  the  time  went  by. 

But  he  did  not  come — not  even 
when  it  was  spring  and  the  early 
leaves  came  out,  and  the  clouds 
lifted  and  shone  white  in  the 
young  sunshine,  and  the  birds 
sang  merrily. 

Gustav  came  and  went,  and  be- 
gan to  urge  the  marriage.  Per- 
haps he  saw  that  his  betrothed 
was  losing  the  pretty  roses  in  her 
cheeks,  and  that  the  light  in  her 
eyes  was  growing  sad  and  strange ; 
and  he — knowing  as  none  but  he 
knew  how  much  he  loved  her — 
longed  to  take  her  to  himself  in 
his  own  home,  and  make  her 
happy. 
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So  tbey  fixed  a  day  at  last,4md 
Lleschen,  like  one  in  a  dream, 
helped  the  old  nurse  to  make  all 
the  preparations,  and  plied  her 
needle  busily. 

All  was  ready  at  length,  and 
two  days  before  the  wedding 
Lieschen  stood  on  the  shore,  her 
work  done,  and  no  more  to  do 
but  wait  now  for  the  dawning  of 
the  day  that  was  to  bring  Gustav 
and  make  her  his  wife. 

As  she  stood  there  she  seemed 
to  hear  a  voice  answering  her  own 
thoughts : 

'Thou  wOt  lose  all,  bethink 
thee  well— all  if  thou  fail.  Thy 
father's  love,  thy  peaceful  home, 
thy  fair  name,  thy  good  honest 
husband — all  will  be  lost'!* 

*  Alas,  alas,  I  know  it !'  she  an- 
awered,  weeping ;  *  but  I  cannot,  I 
will  not  fail  1' 

She  went  into  the  house  and 
looked  into  the  sitting-room. 
There  sat  her  father  in  his  chair, 
asleep,  the  pipe  still  between  his 
fingers,  and  the  room  dim  with 
smoke.  Her  lips  seemed  to  frame 
some  word  they  vainly  sought  to 
utter,  and  then  with  a  choking 
stifled  sob,  she  turned  and  stole 
away — away  out  of  the  house, 
across  the  moadows,  and  on  to- 
wards the  shore  of  the  other  side 
of  the  promontory,  on  which  lay 
her  father's  farm.  She  was  not 
strong,  but  something  within  her 
gave  her  power  to  walk  all  night 
in  the  chill  spring  weather.  Long 
before  noon  the  next  day  she  had 
caught  the  Stralsund  steamer  on 
its  backward  way,  and  was  being 
carried  across  the  water  to  Stral- 
sund. 

She  felt  no  weariness,  no 
hunger,  thirst,  or  cold,  and  only 
longed  to  be  on  foot  once  more. 
She  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
quaint  old  quiet'  town,  and  hurried 
up  the  quay,  across  the  Water 
Street,  and  up  under  the  dark 
shadowy  Zemlower  Gateway,  along 


the  quiet  streets  where  grass 
grows  between  the  stones  of  the 
pavement,  and  the  old  gabled 
houses  have  looked  down  for 
hundreds  of  years  upon  the  simple 
buigher-life  below.  She  went 
through  the  town  and  out  into 
the  country  beyond,  past  many  a 
pleasant  little  farm  where  the 
storks  were  patching  up  their 
great  nests  on  the  thatched  bams 
and  cow-houses,  and  making  their 
curious  rattling  cry  as  they  flew 
to  and  fro.  She  remembered  that 
the  storks  used  to  bring  the  sum- 
mer in  old  days,  and  all  good 
gifts  when  they  came  back,  and 
that  this  spring  they  had  not  yet 
come  to  her  home  on  Eiigen.  In 
one  little  village  she  asked  for  a 
drink  of  milk,  and  they  made  hei 
eat  and  rest  a  little  while  3  but  she 
was  restless  and  anxious  to  be 
gone,  so  they  let  her  go,  though 
the  wind  was  rising  and  blowing 
sharp  and  keen,  and  little  flakes 
of  snow  were  flying  through  the 
air. 

By  nightfall  a  fierce  storm  was 
blowing,  and  the  air  was  thick 
with  driving  snow.  Lieschen  asked 
shelter  at  a  farm  lying  a  little  back 
from  the  high-road. 

*  How  far  is  it  to  Friedenhagen  V 
she  asked. 

*What,  hast  thou  friends  at 
Friedenhagen  ?  In  the  service  of 
the  Count  von  der  Lanken,  then  V 

*  Yes,  I  have  a  friend  there,' 
answered  the  girl,  with  a  faint 
smile.     *  Is  it  far  now  V 

*  Why,  thou  wilt  not  walk  it, 
surely?  'lis  a  good  four  hours 
from  here.' 

'  0, 1  am  very  strong,'  answered 
Lieschen  bravely.  *  Only  let  me 
sleep  here,  and  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  it.' 

So  she  slept  there;  but  very 
early  in  the  morning  she  rose  and 
stole  away,  out  on  to  the  snowy 
road  in  the  cutting  pitiless  wind, 
leaving  behind  her,  as  a  token  of 
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her  gratitude,  the  only  thing  she 
had  to  give — ^her  betrothal  ring. 

*  She  has  a  sad  story,  doubtless, 
poor  thing  !*  said  the  good  people, 
shaking  their  heads  oyer  it ;  and 
they  put  it  away,  and  forgot  all 
about  it  and  her. 

Meanwhile  she  pressed  on  till 
it  was  drawing  towards  noon; 
and  then  the  walls  and  turrets  of 
the  great  Schloss  Friedenhagen 
rose  dimly  through  the  falling 
snow.  At  every  step  her  tired 
feet  grew  heavier,  the  snow  glared 
upon  her  aching  eyes,  and  the 
cold  wind  seemed  to  pierce  her 
through  and  through;  but  still 
she  struggled  on,  and  stood  at 
length  under  the  great  porte- 
eoeh^re,  and  rang  the  bell.  She 
had  no  thought  of  her  soiled  and 
draggled  clothes,  or  of  the  im- 
pression she  might  make  upon  the 
servants;  no  thought  at  all  of 
them,  but  only  of  him,  of  Otto 
Ton  der  Lanken,  and  that  another 
moment  must  bring  them  face  to 

She  heard  bells  ringing  merrily 
— was  it  only  phantom  music  in 
her  tired  braiuiS  And  then  the 
door  opened,  and  a  rough  voice 
demanded  her  business  and  her 
name. 

*Who  are  you,  and  what  are 
you  here  about  on  such  a  day  as 
this?' 

Lieschen  vaguely  fancied  he 
was  referring  to  the  snow,  and 
timidly  asked  to  see  the  young 
Herr  Graf. 

The  man  laughed  aloud. 

'  A  pretty  request,  truly  !  Come 
another  day,  mein  Fraulein.  Know 
you  not  tluit  the  young  Herr  Graf 
has  just  brought  home  his  bride, 
and  is  to-day  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  his  noblefriends  1 
The  gracious  lord  would  be  some- 
what astonished,  I  take  it,  to  see 
a  beggar-maiden  like  you  among 
the  train.  Make  way,  make  way ;' 
aiid  he  pushed  her  hastily  aside 


as  a  gay  carriage  came  rolling  up 
the  drive. 

Lieschen  turned  away  faint, 
stunned,  exhausted,  broken-heart- 
ed ;  and  the  guests  went  laughing 
and  chatting  up  the  steps  and  into 
the  great  hall,  and  the  door  was 
shut 

Two  days  later,  a  big  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  sun- 
browned  face  and  red  beard,  came 
riding  along  the  snowy  road  to- 
wards Friedenhagen.  The  storm 
was  over,  but  the  ^reat  drifts  still 
lay  piled  by  the '  roadside,  deep 
and  broad  and  white.  The  green 
buds  of  spring  were  withered  on 
the  boughs ;  sullen  clouds  moved 
slow  against  the  leaden  sky,  and 
huddled  in  great  banks  about  the 
south  and  west;  it  was  freezing, 
but  the  bitter  wind  was  stilL  The 
horseman's  face  was  sad  and  stem, 
and  he  looked  absently  at  the 
snow  as  he  rode  along,  when  sud- 
denly a  great  cry  broke  from  his 
lips.  He  flung  down  the  reins, 
and  sprang  to  the  ground. 

*  Achy  nimmermehr/  Ach,  Du 
mein  Gott !  Lieschen,  Lieschen  ! 
my  little  Lieschen  !' 

For  there,  covered  but  not  hid- 
den by  the  snow,  he  discovered 
something — something  that  told 
him  all,  almost  before  his  eyes 
had  fully  seen  it — a  few  shadows, 
a  few  curved  lines,  a  sweeping 
tress  of  dark-brown  hair.  He  fell 
down  beside  the  still,  unheeding 
form,  and  put  back  the  matted 
hair  that  was  blown  across  the 
face,  and  kissed  the  frozen  eyes, 
the  frozen  parted  lips,  the  little 
frozen  hands  in  vain  :  dead,  stark 
dead,  his  little  Lieschen — frozen 
in  the  drifted' snow  ! 

That  was  the  end  of  it  all.  He 
saw  his  ring  was  gone  from  her 
hand,  but  how  or  why  he  could 
not  guess.  He  only  knew  she 
had  fled  from  her  wedding-day 
and  from  him,  and  dimly  felt  that 
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Otto  von  der  Lanken  might  be 
the  cause — whether  innocent  or 
guilty  he  could  not  tell,  and  little 
cared  to  know,  since  all  was  lost 
And  Otto  von  der  Lanken 
never  knew. 

That  pretty  child  will  have 


forgotten  me,'  he  said  once  to 
himself  that  spring,  when  some- 
thing reminded  him  of  his  pro> 
mise  at  parting*  from  her,  *  and 
will  have  married  the  good  Baier 
by  this  time,  or  I  might  send  for 
her  to  wait  upon  my  wife.' 

C.  H.  D.  STOCKER. 


SONG  OF  THE  YOUNG  WIFE. 


O  HAPPY  mom,  O  day  benign, 
That  made  my  well-beloved  mine  ! 

0  kindly  Fate  that  gave  to  me 
The  right  for  ever  his  to  be  ! 
If  sadness  on  my  spirit  lies, 

1  read  my  solace  in  his  eyes, 
And  whisper  out  mv  heart's  unrest 
Upon  his  true  and  &ithful  breast. 
If  Joy  flits  down  its  golden  stair. 
And  fills  my  mind  with  visions  fair, 
More  sweet  the  gifts  it  may  provide 
When  stands  my  true  love  at  my  side. 
K  Doubt  drifts  slow  across  the  sky, 
And  dim  uncertainty  be  nigh, 

I  challenge  every  vague  alarm 
When  leaning  on  his  kindly  arm. 
If  Fear  uplifts  its  gloomy  head, 
And  bids  me  cower  down,  instead 
I  smile  aside  its  vain  demand, 
And  clasp  my  husband's  wOling  hand. 
My  husband  !    Ah,  that  tender  name, 
How  sweetly  to  my  lips  it  came, 
And  told  me,  with  a  joy  divine. 
That  I  am  his,  and  he  is  mine ! 

H.  0.  GIFFOBD, 


THE  VILLAGE  MAYPOLE. 


At  the  beginning  of  May,  the  mcnry  villagers  of  olden  days  paid  homage  to  the  season  by  gar- 
landing their  brows,  their  doors  and  windows,  and  by  erecting  a  maypole,  around  which  they 
danced  in  rings  nearly  the  whole  day.    Robert  Herrick  refers  to  this  custom  in  the  lines : 
'  Come,  let  us  go  while  we  are  in  our  prime. 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

•  •  •  • 

Then,  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  let's  go  a-maying.' 
In  these  later  and  more  prosaic  days,  however,  the  rural  dance  on  the  vilki^  green  and  the  homely 
May-day  pageant  have  disappeared,  along  with  much  of  the  happy  simpliaty  of  the  rural  mind.    It 
ist  be  difficult  for  the  thorough-going  Cockney  to  believe  that  there  could  ever  have  existed  a 
Etom  to  justify  Pope's  line : 

'  Where  the  tall  maypole  once  o'erlooked  the  Strand.* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MR.  ROOK. 

Emily's  first  day  in  the  City 
library  proyod  to  be  a  day  wasted. 

Still  persuaded  that  there  was 
something  in  the  newspapers,  pub- 
lished under  the  date  of  the  year 
'fierenty-seyen,  which  Alban  was 
a£raid  to  let  her  see,  she  began  read- 
ing the  back-numbers  at  haphazard, 
-without  any  definite  idea  of  what 
she  was  looking  for.  Conscious 
of  the  error  into  which  her  own 
impatience  had  led  her,  she  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  retrace  the  false 
step  that  she  had  takeiL  But 
two  altematiyes  presented  them- 
selves :  either  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  making  any  discovery — 
or  to  attempt  to  penetrate  Alban's 
motives  by  means  of  pure  guess- 
work, pursued  in  the  dark. 

How  was  the  problem  to  be 
solved?  This  serious  question 
troubled  her  all  through  the  even- 
ing, and  kept  her  awake  when  she 
went  to  bed.  In  despair  of  her 
capacity  to  remove  the  obstacle 
that  stood  in  her  way,  she  de- 
cided 


on  resuming  her   regular 

*  The  Right  qf  TramlaHon  it  RuTved. 
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work  at  the  Museum — turned  her 
pillow  to  get  at  the  cool  side  of  it 
— and  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
to  sleep. 

Li  the  case  of  the  wiser  ani- 
mals, the  Person  submits  to 
Sleep.  It  is  only  the  superior 
human  being  who  tries  the  hope- 
less experiment  of  making  Sleep 
submit  to  the  Person.  Wakeftd 
on  the  warm  side  of  the  pillow, 
Emily  remained  wakeful  on  the 
cool  side — thinking  again  and 
again  of  the  interview  with  Alban 
which  had  ended  so  strangely. 

Little  by  little,  her  mind  passed 
the  limits  which  had  restrained  it 
thiis  far.  Albania  conduct  in 
keeping  his  secret,  in  the  matter 
of  the  newspapers,  now  began  to 
associate  itself  wiUi  Alban's  con- 
duct in  keeping  that  other  secret, 
which  concealed  from  her  his 
suspicions  of  Mrs.  Book. 

She  started  up  in  her  bed  as 
the  next  possibility  occurred  to 
her. 

In  speaking  of  the  disaster 
which  had  compelled  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Book  to  close  the  inn, 
Cecilia  had  alluded  to  an  inquest 
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held  on  the  'body  of  the  murdered 
man.  Emily  had  heard  of  such 
proceedings  being  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  Had  something  ap- 
peared in  the  report  of  the  inquest 
at  Zeeland,  which  concerned  Mrs. 
Book  ?  Had  Alban  discovered  it  1 
And,  in  that  discoveiy,  might  the 
motive  be  found  of  which  she  was 
in  search] 

Led  by  the  new  light  that  had 
fallen ,  on  her,  Emily  returned  to 
the  library  the  next  morning, 
with  a  definite  idea  of  what  she 
had  to  look  for.  Incapable  of 
giving  exact  dates,  Cecilia  had 
informed  her  that  the  crime  was 
committed  *  in  the  autumn.'  The 
month  to  choose,  in  beginning 
her  examination,  was  therefore 
the  month  of  August. 

No  discovery  rewarded  her. 
She  tried  September,  next — with 
the  same  unsatisfactory  result. 
On  Monday  the  Ist  of  October, 
she  met  with  some  encouragement 
at  last.  At  the  top  of  a  column 
appeared  a  telegraphic  summary. 
of  all  that  was  then  known  of  the 
crime.  In  the  number  for  the 
Wednesday  following,  she  found 
a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  inquest. 

Passing  over  the  preliminary 
remarks,  Emily  read  the  evidence 
with  the  closest  attention. 

The  jury  having  viewed  the 
body,  and  having  visited  an  out- 
house in  which  the  murder  had 
been  committed,  the  first  witness 
called  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Hook, 
-landlord  of  the  Hand-in-Hand 
inn. 

On  the  evenisg  of  Saturday, 
September  29th,  1877,  two  gen- 
tlemen presented  themselves  at 
Mr.  Book's  house,  under  circum- 
stances which  especially  excited 
his  attention. 

The  youngest  of  the  two  was 
short,  and  of  fair  complexion. 
He  carried  a  knapsack,  like  a  gen- 


tleman on  a  pedestrian  excursion ; 
his  manners  were  pleasant;  and 
he  was  decidedly  good-looking. 
His  companion,  older,  taller,  and 
darker — and  a  finer  man  alto- 
gether— leaned  on  his  arm,  and 
seemed  to  be  exhausted.  In  every 
respect,  they  were  singularly  un- 
like each  other.  The  younger 
stranger  (excepting  little  half- 
^  whiskers)  was  clean  shaved.  The 
elder  wore  his  whole  beard.  Not 
knowing  their  names,  the  land- 
lord distinguished  them,  at  the 
coroner^s  suggestion,  as  the  fair 
gentleman,  and  the  dark  gentle- 
man. 

It  was  raining  when  the  two 
arrived  at  the  inn.  There  were 
signs  in  the  heavens  of  a  stormy 
night. 

On  accosting  the  landlord,  the 
fair  gentleman  volunteered  the 
following  statement : 

Approaching  the  village,  he  had 
been  startled  by  seeing  the  dark 
gentleman  (a  total  stranger  to 
him)  stretched  prostrate  on  the 
grass  at  the  roadside — so  far  as  he 
could  judge,  in  a  swoon.  Having 
a  flask  with  brandy  in  it,  he  re- 
vived the  fainting  man,  and  led 
him  to  the  inn. 

This  statement  was  confirmed 
by  a  labourer,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  village  at  the  time. 

The  dark  gentleman  endea- 
voured to  explain  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  had,  as  he 
supposed^  allowed  too  long  a  time 
to  pass  (after  an  early  breakfast 
that  milTiing),  without  taking 
food :  he  could  only  attribute  the 
fainting  fit  to  that  cause.  He  was 
not  liable  to  fainting  fits.  What 
purpose  (if  any)  had  brought  him 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Zee- 
land,  he  did  not  state.  He  had 
no  intention  of  remaining  at  the 
inn,  except  for  refreshment ;  and 
he  asked  for  a  carriage  to  take  him 
to  the  railway-station. 

The  fair  gentleman,  seeing  the 
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signs  of  bad  weather,  desired  to 
remain  in  Mr.  Rook's  house  for  the 
night,  and  proposed  to  resume  his 
walking  tour  the  next  day. 

Excepting  the  case  of  supper, 
which  could  be  easily  provided, 
the  landlord  had  no  choice  but  to 
disappoint  both  his  guests.  In  his 
small  way  of  business,  none  of  his 
customers  wanted  to  hire  a  car- 
riage— even  if  he  could  have 
afforded  to  keep  one.  As  for 
beds,  the  few  rooms  which  the 
inn  contained  were  all  engaged ; 
>  including  even  the  room  occupied 
by  himself  and  his  wife.  An  ex- 
hibition of  agricultural  imple- 
ments had  been  opened  in  the 
neighbourhood,  only  two  days 
since;  and  a. public  competition 
between  rival  m^hines  was  to  be 
decided  on  the  coming  Monday. 
Not  only  was  the  Hand-in-Hand 
inn  crowded,  but  even  the  accom- 
modation, offered  by  the  nearest 
town,  had  proved  barely  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  public  demand. 

The  gentlemen  looked  at  each 
other,  and  agreed  that  there  was 
no  help  for  it  but  to  hurry  the 
supper,  and  walk  to  the  railway- 
station— a  distance  of  between  five 
and  six  miles— in  time  to  catch 
the  last  traia 

While  the  meal  was  being  pre- 
pared, the  rain  held  off  for  a 
while.  The  dark  man  asked  his 
way  to  the  post-office,  and  went 
out  by  himsell 

He  came  back  in  about  ten 
minutes,  and  sat  down  afterwards 
t'l  supper  with  his  companion. 
Neither  the  landlord,  nor  any 
other  person  in  the  public  room, 
noticed  any  change  in  him  on  his 
return.  He  was  a  grave  quiet 
sort  of  person,  and  (unlike  the 
other  one)  not  much  of  a  talker. 

As  the  darkness  came  on,  the 
rain  fell  again  heavily;  and  the 
heavens  were  black. 

A  flash  of  lightning  startled  the 
gentlemen  whmi  they  went  to  the 


window  to  look  out :  the  thunder- 
storm began.  It  was  simply  im- 
possible that  two  strangers  to  the 
neighbourhood  could  find  their 
way  to  the  station,  through  storm 
and  darkness,  in  time  to  catch  the 
train.  With  or  without  bedrooms, 
they  must  remain  at  the  inn  for 
the  night. 

Having  already  given  up  their 
own  room  to  their  lodgers,  the 
landlord  and  landlady  had  no 
other  place  to  sleep  in  than  the 
kitchen.  Next  to  the  kitchen, 
and  communicating  with  it  by  a 
door,  was  an  outhouse;  used, 
partly  as  a  scullery,  partly  as  a 
lumber-room.  There  was  an  old 
truckle-bed  among  the  lumber,  on 
which  one  of  the  gentlemen  might 
rest.  A  mattress  on  the  floor 
could  be  provided  for  the  other. 
After  adding  a  table  and  a  basin, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet,  the 
accommodation  which  Mr.  Eook 
was  able  to  offer,  came  to  an  end. 

The  travellers  agreed  to  occupy 
this  make- shift  bedchamber. 

It  was  then  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock.  The  thunderstorm 
had  passed  away;  but  the  rain 
continued  to  fall  heavily.  Soon 
after  eleven  the  guests  at  the  inn 
retired  for  the  night.  There  was 
some  little  discussion  between  the 
two  travellers,  as  to  which  of 
them  should  take  possession  of 
the  truckle-bed.  It  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  fair  gentleman,  in 
his  own  pleasant  way.  He  pro- 
posed to  '  toss  up  for  it ' — and  he 
lost.  The  dark  gentleman  went 
into  the  room  first ;  the  other  fol- 
lowing him  after  waiting  a  while. 

Having  previously  barred  the 
second  door  of  the  outhouse  which 
led  into  the  yard,  Mr.  Rook  fas- 
tened the  other  door,  the  lock  and 
bolts  of  which  were  on  the  side  of 
the  kitchen.  He  then  secured  the 
house  door,  and  the  shutters  over 
the  lower  windows.  Returning 
to  the  kitchen,  hie  noticed  that 
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the  time  was  ten  miimteB  short  of 
midnight  Soon  afterwards^  he 
and  hiB  wife  went  to  bed. 

Nothing  happened  to  disturb 
Mr.  Book  during  the  night 

At  a  quarter  to  seven  the  next 
morning,  he  got  up;  his  wife 
being  still  asleep.  He  had  been 
instructed  to  wake  the  gentlemen 
early;  and  he  knocked  at  their 
door.  Keceiving  no  answer,  after 
repeatedly  knocking,  he  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  into  the 
outhouse. 

At  this  point  in  his  evidence, 
the  witness's  recollections  appear- 
ed to  overpower  him.  '  Give  me 
a  moment,  gentlemen/  he  said  to 
the  jury.  '  I  have  had  a  dreadful 
i&ight;  and  I  don't  believe  I 
shall  get  over  it  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.* 

The  coroner  helped  him  by  a 
question : '  What  did  you  see  when 
you  opened  the  door  V 

Mr.  Rook  answered :  '  I  saw 
the  dark  man  stretched  out  on 
his  bed — dead,  with  a  frightful 
wound  in  his  throat.  I  saw  an 
open  razor,  stained  with  smears 
of  blood,  at  his  side.' 

'  Did  you  notice  the  door,  lead- 
ing into  the  yard  f 

*  It  was  wide  open,  sir.  When 
I  was  able  to  look  round  me,  the 
other  traveller — I  mean  the  man 
with  the  fair  complexion,  who 
carried  the  knapsack — ^was  no- 
where to  be  seen.' 

'  What  did  you  do,  after  mak- 
ing these  discoveries  9' 

'  I  closed  the  yard  door.  Then, 
I  locked  the  other  door,  and  put 
the  key  in  my  pocket.  After 
that  I  roused  the  servant,  and 
sent  him  to  the  constable — who 
lived  near  to  us — ^while  I  ran  for 
the  doctor,  whose  house  was  at 
the  other  end  of  our  village.  The 
doctor  sent  his  groom,  on  horse- 
back, to  the  police-office  in  the 
town.  When  I  returned  to  the 
inn,   the  constable  was  there — 


and  he  and  the  police  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.' 

*  You  have  nothing  more  to 
teUusr 

*  Nothing  rilore.* 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

*J.B.' 

Mb.  Rook  having  completed  his 
evidence,  the  police  authorities 
were  the  next  witnesses  examined. 

They  had  not  found  the  slight- 
est trace  of  any  attempt  to  break 
into  the  house  in  the  night  The 
murdered  man's  gold  watch  and 
chain  were  discovered  under  his 
pillow.  On  examining  his  clothes 
the  money  was  found  in  his  purse, 
and  the  gold  studs  and  sleeve- 
buttons  were  left  in  Ms  shirt 
But  his  pocket-book  (seen  by 
witnesses  who  had  not  yet  been 
examined)  was  missing.  The 
search  for  visiting-cards  and  let- 
ters had  proved  to  be  fruitless. 
Only  the  initials  'J.  B.'  were 
marked  on  his  linen.  He  had 
brought  no  luggage  with  him  to 
the  inn.  Nothing  could  be  found 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  his 
name  or  of  the  purpose  which  had 
taken  him  into  that  part  of  the 
country. 

The  police  examined  the  out- 
house next.  The  result  of  this 
proceeding  was  to  strengthen  the 
circumstantial  evidence  against  the 
missing  man. 

He  must  have  carried  away  his 
knapsack,  when  he  took  to  fl^ht ; 
but  he  had  been  (probably)  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  look  for  his  razor- 
case.  It  had  fallen  between  the 
table  and  the  wall.  Of  the  two 
compartments  which  it  contained, 
one  had  a  razor  in  it,  and  one  was 
empty.  The  blood-stained  razor 
exactly  fitted  the  second  compart- 
ment ;  and  the  name  of  the  Bel* 
gian  city,  'Li^ge,'  was  engraved 
on  both  razors  alike.    After  hear- 
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ing  the  description  of  the  sos- 
pected  person,  given  by  the  land- 
lordf  the  landlady,  and  the  servant, 
and  after  seeing  the  beard  and 
moustache  of  many  years'  growth 
on  the  face  of  the  corpse,  it  was 
impossible  to'doubt  that  the  razors 
belonged  to  the  person  who  had 
appeared  at  the  inn  with  a  knap- 
sack on  his  back. 

The  yard  was  the  next  place 
inspected.  Footsteps  were  found 
on  the  muddy  earth,  up  to  the 
walL  But  the  road  on  the  other 
side  had  been  recently  mended 
with  stones,  and  the  trace  of  the 
fugitive  was  lost.  Casts  had  been 
taken  of  the  footsteps ;  and  no 
other  means  of  discovery  had  been 
left  untried.  The  authorities  in 
London  had  also  been  communi- 
cated with  by  telegraph. 

The  doctor  being  called,  de- 
scribed a  personal  peculiarity, 
which  he  had  noticed  at  the  post- 
mortem examination,  and  which 
might  lead  to  the  identification  of 
the  murdered  man. 

As  to  the  cause  of  death,  the 
witness  said  it  could  be  stated  in 
two  words.  The  internal  jugular 
vein  had  been  cut  through,  with 
such  violence,  judging  by  the  ap- 
pearances, that  the  wound  could 
not  have  been  inflicted,  in  the  act 
of  suicide,  by  the  hand  of  the 
deceased  person.  No  other  in- 
juries, and  no  sign  of  disease, 
were  found  on  the  body.  The 
one  cause  of  death  had  been  He- 
morrhage ;  and  the  one  peculiarity 
which  called  for  notice  had  been 
discovered  in  the  mouth.  Two 
of  the  front  teeth,  in  the  upper 
jaw,  were  false.  They  had  been 
so  admirably  made  to  resemble 
the  natural  teeth  on  either  side  of 
them,  in  form  and  colour,  that 
the  witness  had  only  hit  on  the 
discovery  by  accidentally  touching 
the  inner  side  of  the  gum  with 
one  of  his  fingers. 

The  landlaidy  was   examinedi 


when  the  doctor  had  retired.  Mrs. 
Book  was  able,  in  answering  ques- 
tions put  to  her,  to  give  important 
information,  in  reference  to  the 
missing  pocket-book. 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  the  two 
gentlemen  had  paid  the  bill — in- 
tending to  leave  the  inn  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  The  tra- 
veller with  the  knapsack  paid  his 
share  in  money.  The  other  un- 
fortunate gentleman  looked  into 
his  purse,  and  found  only  a  shil- 
ling and  a  sixpence  in  it.  He 
asked  Mrs.  Book  if  she  could 
change  a  bank-note.  She  told 
him  it  could  be  done,  provided 
the  note  was  for  no  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Upon  that  he 
opened  his  pocket-book  (which 
the  witness  described  minutely), 
and  turned  out  the  contents  on 
the  table.  After  searching  among 
many  Bank  of  England  notes, 
some  in  one  pocket  of  the  book 
and  some  in  another,  he  found  a 
note  of  the  value  of  five  pounds. 
He  thereupon  settled  his  bill,  and 
received  the  change  from  Mrs. 
Book — her  husband  being  in  an- 
other part  of  the  room,  attending 
to  the  guests.  She  noticed  a 
letter  in  an  envelope,  and  a  paper 
with  writing  on  it,  and  a  few 
cards,  which  looked  like  visiting- 
cards,  among  the  bank-notes  which 
he  had  turned  out  on  the  table. 
When  she  returned  to  him  with 
the  change,  he  had  just  put  them 
back,  and  was  closing  the  pocket- 
book.  She  saw  him  place  it  in 
one  of  the  breast-pockets  of  his 
coat. 

The  fellow  traveller  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  inn  was 
present  all  the  time,  sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  He 
made  a  remark  when  he  saw  the 
notes  produced.  He  said,  'Put 
all  that  money  back — don't  tempt 
a  poor  manlike  me !'  It  was  said 
laughing,  as  if  by  way  of  a  joke. 

Mrs.  Book  had  observed  nothing 
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more  that  night;  had  slept  as 
•omidly  as  usual ;  and  had  been 
awakened  when  her  husband 
knocked  at  the  outhouse-door, 
according  to  instructions  received 
from  the  gentlemen,  overnight 

Three  of  the  guests  in  the 
public  room  corroborated  Mrs. 
Book's  evidence.  They  were  re- 
spectable persons,  well  and  widely 
known  in  that  part  of  Hampshire. 
Besides  these,  there  were  two 
strangers  staying  in  the  house. 
They  referred  the  coroner  to 
their  employers— eminent  manu- 
facturers at  Sheffield  and  Wolver- 
hampton— whose  testimony  spoke 
for  itself. 

The  last  witness  called  was  a 
grocer  in  the  village,  who  kept 
the  post-office. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  a 
dark  gentleman,  wearing  bis  beard, 
came  into  the  shop,  and  asked  for 
a  letter  addressed  to  '  J.  B.,  Post- 
office,  Zeeland.*  The  letter  had 
arrived  by  that  morning's  post; 
and  it  was  at  once  handed  to  the 
applicant.  He  stepped  a  little 
nearer  to  the  light  of  the  lamp  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  counter,  and 
opened  his  letter  and  read  it.  It 
must  have  been  short,  for  the 
reading  was  done  in  a  moment 
He  seemed  to  think  over  it  for 
awhile ;  and  then  he  turned  round 
towards  the  shop-door  to  go  out. 
There  was  nothing  to  notice  in 
his  look  or  in  his  manner.  The 
witness  offered  a  remark  on  the 
weather;  and  the  gentleman  said, 
*  Yes,  it  looks  like  a  bad  night ' — 
and  so  went  out. 

The  postmaster's  evidence  was 
of  importance  in  one  respect:  it 
suggested  the  motive  which  had 
brought  the  deceased  to  Zeeland. 
The  letter  addressed  to  *  J.  B.' 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  letter 
seen  by  Mrs.  Book  among  the  con- 
tents of  the  pocket-book,  spread 
out  on  the  table. 

The  inquiry  being,  so  far,  at  an 


end,  the  inquest  was  adjourned — 
on  the  chance  of  obtaining  ad- 
ditional evidence,  when  the  re- 
ported proceedings  were  read  by 
the  public 

Consulting  the  next  day's 
number  of  the  newspaper,  Emily 
discovered  that  the  deceased  per- 
son had  been  identified  by  a  wit- 
ness from  London. 

Henry  Forth,  gentleman's  valet, 
being  examined,  made  the  following 
statement : — 

He  had  read  the  medical  evi- 
dence ^contained  in  the  report  of 
the  inquest;  and,  believing  that 
he  could  identify  the  deceased,  had 
been  sent  by  his  present  master 
to  assist  the  object  of  the  inquiry. 
Ten  days  since,  being  then  out  of 
place,  he  had  answered  an  adver- 
tisement The  next  day  he  was 
instructed  to  call  at  Tracey's  Hotel, 
London,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  to  ask  for  Mr.  James 
Brown.  Arriving  at  the  hotel, 
he  saw  the  gentleman  for  a  few 
minutes  only.  Mr.  Brown  had  a 
friend  with  himi  After  glancing 
over  the  valet's  references,  he  said, 
'  I  haven't  time  enough  to  speak 
to  you  this  evening.  Call  here 
to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o  clock.' 
The  gentlem^  who  was  present 
laughed,  and  said,  '  You  won't  be 
up  1'  Mr.  Brown  answered,  'That 
won't  matter ;  the  man  can  come  to 
my  bedroom,  and  let  me  see  how  he 
understands  his  duties,  on  trial.' 
At  nine  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Brown  was  reported  to  be  still 
in  bed ;  and  the  witness  was  in- 
formed of  the  number  of  the  room. 
He  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
drowsy  voice  inside  said  some- 
thing, which  he  interpreted  as 
meaning  *  Come  in.'  He  went  in. 
The  toilet-table  was  on  his  left 
hand,  and  the  bed  (with  the  lower 
curtain  drawn)  was  on  his  right 
He  saw  on  the  table  a  tumbler 
with  a  little  water  in  it,  and  with 
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two  false  teeth  in  the  water.  Mr. 
Brown  started  up  in  the  "bed — 
looked  at  him  furiouisly-— abused 
him  for  daring  to  enter  the  room — 
and  fthouted  to  him  to  'get  out.' 
The  witness,  not  accustomed  to  be 
treated  in  that  way,  felt  naturally 
indignant,  and  at  onoe  withdrew — 
but  not  before  he  had  plainly  seen 
the  vacant  place  which  the  fisdse 
teeth  had  been  made  to  fill.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Brown  had  forgotten 
that  he  had  left  his  teeth  on  the 
table.  Or  perhaps  he  (the  valet) 
had  misunderstood  what  had  been 
said  to  him  when  he  knocked  at  the 
door.  Either  way,  it  seeftied  to 
be  plain  enough  that  the  gentle- 
man resented  the  discovery  of  his 
false  teeth  by  a  stranger. 

Having  concluded  his  statement, 
the  witness  proceeded  to  identify 
the  remains  of  the  deceased. 

He  at  once  recognised  the  gentle- 
man, named  James  Brown,  whom 
ha  had  twice  seen— once  in  the 
evening,  and  again  the  next 
morning — at  Tracey's  HoteL  In 
answer  to  further  inquiries,  he 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  family,  or  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  deceased.  He  com- 
plained to  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  of  the  rude  treatment  that 
he  had  received,  and  asked  if  Mr. 
Tracey  knew  anything  of  Mr. 
James  Brown.  Mr.  Tracey  knew 
nothing  of  him.  On  consulting 
the  hotel  book  it  was  found  that 
he  had  given  notice  to  leave,  that 
afternoon. 

Before  returning  to  London,  the 
witness  produced  references  which 
gave  him  an  excellent  character. 
He  also  left  the  address  of  the 
master  who  had  engaged  him 
three  days  since. 

The  last  precaution  adopted 
was  to  have  the  face  of  the  corpse 
photographed,  before  the  coffin 
was  closed. 

On  the  same  day  the  jury  agreed 
on  their  verdict:  ** Wilful  Murder 


against  some  person  or  persons 
unknown.' 

Two  days  later,  Emily  found  a 
last  allusion  to  the  crime — ex- 
tracted from  the  columns  of  the 
'  South  Hampshire  Gazette.' 

A  relative  of  the  deceased, 
seeing  the  report  of  the  adjourned 
inquest,  had  appeared  (accom- 
panied by  a  medical  gentleman); 
had  seen  the  photograph;  and 
had  declared  the  identification  by 
Henry  Forth  to  be  correct 

Among  other  particulars,  now 
communicated  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  stated  that  the  late  Mr. 
James  Brown  had  been  unreason- 
ably sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
his  false  teeth,  and  that  the  one 
member  of  his  family  who  knew 
of  hi3  wearing  them  was  the  rela- 
tive who  no^  claimed  his  remains. 

The  claim  having  been  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfkction  of  the 
authorities,  the  corpse  was  removed 
by  raikoad  the  same  day.  No 
further  light  had  been  thrown  on 
the  murder.  The  handbill  offering 
the  reward,  and  describing  the 
suspected  man,  had  failed  to  prove 
of  any  assistance  to  the  inveeti 
gations  of  the  police. 

From  that  date,  no  furthez 
notice  of  the  crime  committed  at 
the  Hand-in-Hand  inn  appeared 
in  the  public  journals. 

Emily  closed  the  volume  which 
she  had  been  consulting,  and  thank- 
fully acknowledged  the  services  of 
the  librarian. 

The  new  reader  had  excited 
this  gentleman^s  interest.  No- 
ticing how  carefully  she  examined 
the  numbers  of  the  old  news- 
paper, he  looked  at  her,  from  time 
to  time,  wondering  whether  it 
was  good  news  or  bad  of  which 
she  was  in  search.  She  read 
steadily  and  continuously;  but 
she  never  rewarded  his  curiosity 
by  any  outward  sign  of  the  im- 
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piessioii  that  had  been  produced 
on  her.  When  she  left  the  room 
there  was  nothing  to  remark  in 
her  manner;  she  looked  quietly 
thoughtful — and  that  was  all. 

The  librarian  smiled — amused 
by  his  own  folly.  Because  a 
stranger's  appearance  had  attracted 
him,  he  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  circumstances  of  lomantic  in- 
terest must  be  connected  with  her 
visit  to  the  library.  Far  from 
misleading  him,  as  he  supposed, 
his  fancy  might  have  been  em- 
ployed to  better  purpose,  if  it  had 
taken  a  higher  flight — and  had 
associated  !^ily  with  the  fateful 
gloom  of  tragedy,  in  place  of  the 
brighter  interest  of  romance. 

There,  among  the  ordinary  read- 
ers of  the  day,  was  a  dutiful  and 
affectionate  daughter  fallowing  the 
dreadful  story  of  the  death  of  her 
father  by  murder,  and  believing 
it  to  be  the  story  of  a  stranger — 
because  she  loved  and  trusted  the 
person  whose  short-sighted  mercy 
had  deceived  her.  That  very  dis- 
covery, the  dread  of  which  had 
shaken  the  good  doctor^s  firm 
nerves,  had  forced  Alban  to  ex- 
clude from  his  confidence  the 
woman  whom  he  loved,  and  had 
driven  the  faithful  old  servant 
from  the  bedside  of  her  dying 
mistress  —  that  very  discovery 
Emily  had  now  made,  with  a  face 
which  never  changed  colour,  and 
a  heart  which  beat  at  ease.  Was 
the  deception  that  had  won  this 
cruel  victory  over  truth  destined 
still  to  triumph,  in  the  days  which 
were  to  come  ?  Yes — if  the  life 
of  earth  is  a  foretaste  of  the  life 
of  helL  No—if  a  lie  w  a  lie,  be 
the  merciful  motive  for  the  false- 
hood what  it  may.  No — if  all 
deceit  contains  in  it  the  seed  of 
retribution,  to  be  ripened  inexor- 
ably in  the  lapse  of  time. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

MOTHBR  EVB. 

The  servant  received  Emily,  on 
her  return  to  the  cottage,  with  a 
sly  smile.  'Here  he  is  again. 
Miss  j  waiting  to  see  you.' 

She  opened  the  parlour  door, 
and  revealed  Alban  Morris,  as 
restless  as  ever,  walking  up  and 
down  the  room. 

'When  I  missed  you  at  the 
Museum,  I  was  afraid  you  might 
be  ill,'  he  said.  '  Ought  I  to  have 
gone  away,  when  my  anxiety  was 
relieved)     Shall  I  go  away  now)' 

'You  must  take  a  chtor,  Mr. 
Morris,  and  hear  what  I  have  to 
say  for  myself.  When  you  left 
me  after  your  last  visit,  I  suppose 
I  felt  the  force  of  example.  At 
any  rate  I,  like  you,  had  my  sus- 
picions. I  have  been  trying  to 
confirm  them — and  I  have  Ml- 
ed.' 

He  paused,  with  the  chair  in 
his  hand.  'Suspicions  of  Mef 
he  asked. 

'  pertainly  !  Can  you  guess 
how  I  have  been  employed  for 
the  last  two  days  1  No — not  even 
your  ingenuity  can  do  that.  I 
have  been  hard  at  work,  in  another 
reading-room,  consulting  the  same 
back  numbers  of  the  same  news- 
paper, which  you  have  been  ex- 
amining at  the  British  Museum. 
There  is  my  confession — and  now 
we  will  have  some  tea.' 

She  moved  to  the  fireplace,  to 
ring  the  bell,  and  fEuled  to  see 
the  effect  produced  on  Alban  by 
those  lightly-uttered  words.  The 
common  phrase  is  the  only  phrase 
that  can  describe  it.  He  was 
thunderstruck. 

'Yes,'  she  resumed,  *I  have 
read  the  report  of  the  inquest.  If 
I  know  nothing  else,  I  know  that 
the  murder  at  the  inn  can't  be 
the  discovery  which  you  are  bent 
on  keeping  from  me.  Don't  be 
alarmed  for  the  preservation  of 
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yonr  seciet !    I  am  too  much  dis- 
couraged to  try  again.' 

The  servant  interrupted  them 
by  answering  the  bell :  Alban 
once  more  escaped  detection. 
Emily  gave  her  orders  with  an 
approach  to  the  old  gaiety  of  her 
school  days.  'Tea,  as  soon  as 
possible — and  let  us  have  the  new 
cake.  Are  you  too  much  of  a 
man,  Mr.  Morris,  to  like  cake? 

In  his  state  of  agitation,  he  was 
unreasonably  irritated  by  that 
playful  question.  *  There  is  one 
thing  I  Hke  better  than  cake,'  he 
said;  'and  that  one  thing  is  a 
plain  explanation.' 

His  tone  puzzled  her.  '  Have 
I  said  anything  to  offend  youf 
she  asked.  '  Surely  you  can  make 
allowance  for  a  girl's  curiosity  1 
O,  you  shall  have  your  explana- 
tion— and,  what  is  more,  you  shall 
have  it  without  reserve !' 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
What  she  had  thought,  and  what 
she  had  planned,  when  he  left  her 
after  his  last  visit,  was  frankly 
and  fully  told.  *  If  you  wonder 
how  I  discovered  the  library,'  she 
went  on,  '  I  must  refer  you  to  my 
aunt's  lawyer.  He  lives  in  the 
City — and  I  wrote  to  him  to  help 
me.  I  don't  consider  that  my 
time  has  been  wasted.  Mr.  Morris, 
we  owe  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Book.' 

Alban's  astonishment,  when  he 
heard  this,  forced  its  way  to  ex- 
pression in  words.  'What  can 
you  possibly  mean?  he  asked. 

The  tea  was  brought  in  before 
Emily  could  reply.  She  filled  the 
cups,  and  sighed  as  she  looked  at 
the  cake.  'If  Cecilia  was  here, 
how  she  would  enjoy  it !'  With 
that  complimentary  tribute  to  her 
friend,  she  handed  a  slice  to  Al- 
ban.    He  never  even  noticed  it. 

'  We  have  both  of  us  behaved 
most  unkindly  to  Mrs.  Book,'  she 
resumed.  '  I  can  excuse  your  not 
seeing  it;  for  I  should  not  have 
seen  it  either,  but  for  the  news- 


paper. While  I  was  reading,  T 
had  an  opportunity  of  thinking 
over  what  we  said  and  did,  when 
the  poor  woman's  behaviour  so 
needlessly  offended  us.  I  was  too 
excited  to  think,  at  the  time — 
and,  besides,  I  had  been  upset, 
only  the  night  before,  by  what 
Miss  Jethro  said  to  me.' 

Alban  started.  'What  has  Miss 
Jethro  to  do  with  it  ?'  he  asked. 

'Nothing  at  all,'  Emily  an- 
swered. '  She  spoke  to  me  of  her 
own  private  affairs.  A  long  story 
— and  you  wouldn't  be  interested 
in  it  Let  me  finish  what  I  had 
to  say.  Mrs.  Book  was  naturally 
reminded  of  the  murder,  when  she 
heard  that  my  name  was  Brown ; 
and  she  most  certainly  have  been 
struck — as  I  was — by  the  coinci- 
dence of  my  father's  death  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  when  his 
unfortunate  namesake  was  killed. 
Doesn't  this  sufficiently  account 
for  her  agitation  when  she  looked 
at  the  locket  1  We  first  took  her 
by  surprise;  and  then  we  sus- 
pected her  of  Heaven  knows  what^ 
because  the  poor  creature  didn't 
happen  to  have  her  wits  about 
her,  and  to  remember  at  the  right 
moment  what  a  very  common 
name  "Brown"  is.  Don't  you 
see  it  as  I  do  f 

*  1  see  that  you  have  arrived  at 
a  remarkable  change  of  opinion, 
since  we  spoke  of  the  subject  in 
the  garden  at  school.' 

'  In  my  place,  you  would  have 
changed  your  opinion  too.  I 
shall  write  to  Mrs.  Eook  by  to- 
morrow's post.' 

Alban  heard  her  with  dismay. 
'  Pray  be  guided  by  my  advice  I* 
he  said,  earnestly.  'Pray  don't 
write  that  letter  ? 

'Why  not?' 

It  was  too  late  to  recall  the 
words  which  he  had  rashly  al- 
lowed to  escape  him.  How  could 
he  reply  ? 

To  own  that  he  had  not  only 
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read  what  Emily  had  lead,  but 
had  carefully  copied  the  whole 
nanative  and  considered  it  at  his 
leisure,  was  simply  impossible 
after  what  he  had  now  heard. 
Her  innocent  defence  of  Sir 
Jervis's  housekeeper  (ignoring  for- 
mer conclusions  at  which  she  had 
herself  arrived)  had  actually  re- 
lieved him  of  the  last  doubt  left 
in  his  mind.  Beading  of  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  the 
murdered  man  by  a  '  relative/  he 
had  asked  himself  why  that  '  re- 
lative *  had  not  been  named.  And 
he  had  concluded  that  some  pri- 
vate and  pressing  reason  for  con- 
cealment had  been  urged,  which 
the  coroner  and  reporters  received 
with  sympathy  and  submission. 
He  was  now  able  to  trace  back 
the  concealment  to  the  '  relative ' 
whose  name  had  been  suppressed, 
and  whose  object  had  evidently 
been  to  prevent  Emily  from  dis- 
covering the  terrible  circumstances 
under  which  her  father  had  met 
-with  his  death.  Her  peace  of 
mind  depended  absolutely  on  Al- 
ban's  discretion.  Silence  was  a 
mercy,  and  silence  was  a  lie ;  and 
he — a  stranger — had  no  choice 
left  but  to  feel  the  family  com- 
passion, and  to  become  an  accom- 
plice in  the  family  fraud. 

In  the  mean  time,  Emily  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  not  yet 
answered  her. 

'  Isn't  the  imprudence  of  writ- 
ing to  such  a  person  plain  enough 
to  speak  for  itself  f  he  suggested 
cautiously. 

'  Not  to  me.' 

She  made  that  reply  rather  ob- 
stinately. Alban  seemed  (in  her 
view)  to  be  trying  to  prevent  her 
£rom  atoning  for  an  act  of  injus- 
tice. Besides,  he  despised  her 
cake.  *  I  want  to  know  why  you 
object,'  she  said ;  taking  back  the 
neglected  slice,  and  eating  it  her- 
8el£ 

*  1  object,'  Alban  answered,  *  be- 


cause Mrs.  Rook  is  a  coarse  pre- 
suming woman.  She  may  pervert 
your  letter  to  some  use  of  her  own, 
which  you  may  have  reason  to 
regret.' 

'Is  that  aU?' 

*  Isn't  it  enough  f 

'  It  may  be  enough  for  yotu 
When  I  have  done  a  person  an 
injury,  and  wish  to  make  an  apo- 
logy, I  don't  think  it  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  the  person's  man- 
ners happen  to  be  vulgar  or  not.' 

Alban's  patience  was  still  equal 
to  any  demands  that  she  could 
make  on  it.  '  I  can  only  offer  you 
advice  which  is  honestly  intended 
for  your  own  good,'  he  gently  re- 
plied. 

'You  would  have  more  influ- 
ence over  me,  Mr.  Morris,  if  you 
were  a  little  readier  to  take  me 
into  your  confidence.  I  daresay 
I  am  wrong — but  I  don't  like  fol- 
lowing advice  which  is  given  to 
me  in  the  dark.' 

It  was  impossible  to  offend  him. 

*  Very  naturally,'  he  said ; '  I  don't 
blame  you.' 

Her  colour  deepened  and  her 
voice  rose.  Alban's  patient  adhe- 
rence to  his  own  view — so  cour- 
teously and  considerately  urged — 
was  beginning  to  try  her  temper. 

*  In  plain  wo^ds,'  she  rejoined,  *  I 
am  to  believe  that  you  can't  be 
mistaken  in  your  judgment  of 
another  person.' 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage  while  she  was  speak- 
ing. But  she  was  too  warmly  in- 
terested m  confuting  Alban  to 
notice  it 

He  was  quite  willing  to  be  con- 
futed. Even  when  she  lost  her 
temper,  she  was  still  interesting  to 
him.  '  I  don't  expect  you  to  think 
me  infallible,'  he  said.  '  Perhaps 
you  will  remember  that  I  have 
had  some  experience.  I  am  un- 
fortunately older  than  you  are.' 

'  O,  if  wisdom  comes  with  age,' 
she  smartly  reminded  him,  *  your 
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friend  Miss  Bed  wood  is  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother — and  she  sus- 
pected Mrs.  Book  of  murder,  he- 
cause  the  poor  woman  looked  at  a 
door,  and  disliked  being  in  the 
next  room  to  a  fidgety  old  maid/ 

Alban's  manner  changed :  he 
shrank  from  that  chance  allasion 
to  doubts  and  fears  which  he  dare 
not  acknowledge.  'Let  us  talk 
of  something  else/  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  saucy 
smile.  *  Have  I  driven  you  into 
a  comer  at  last )  And  is  that  your 
way  of  getting  out  of  it  V 

Even  his  endurance  failed.  'Are 
you  trying  to  provoke  mel*  he 
asked.  '  Are  you  no  better  than 
other  women  1  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  of  you,  Emily  V 

*  Emily  V  she  repeated  the  name 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  which  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  addressed 
her  with  familiarity  at  a  most  in- 
appropriate time— the  time  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  a  quar- 
rel. He  felt  the  implied  reproach 
too  keenly  to  be  able  to  answer 
her  with  composure. 

*  I  think  of  Emily — I  love 
Emily — my  one  hope  is  that  Emily 
may  love  me.  0  my  dear,  is  there 
no  excuse  if  I  forget  to  call  you 
" Miss  "  when  you  distress  me?* 

All  that  was  tender  and  true  in 
her  nature  secretly  took  his  part. 
She  would  have  followed  that 
better  impulse,  if  he  had  only 
been  calm  enough  to  understand 
her  momentary  dlence,  and  to  give 
her  time.  But  the  temper  of  a 
gentle  and  generous  man,  once 
roused,  is  slow  to  subside.  Alban 
abruptly  left  his  chair.  '  I  had 
better  go  !'  he  said. 

/  As  you  please,'  she  answered. 
'  Whether  you  go,  Mr.  Morris,  or 
whether  you  stay,  I  shall  write  to 
Mrs.  Book.' 

The  ring  at  the  bell  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  a  visi- 
tor. Doctor  Allday  opened  the 
door,  just  in  time  to  hear  Emily's 


last  words.  Her  vehemence  seem- 
ed to  amuse  him. 

*  Who  IB  Mrs.  Bookl'  he  asked. 

'A  most  respectable  person,' 
Emily  answered  indignantly ; 
'  housekeeper  to  Sir  Jervis  Bed- 
wood.  You  needn't  sneer  at  her. 
Doctor  Allday !  She  has  not  always 
been  in  service — she  was  landlady 
of  the  inn  at  Zeeland.' 

The  doctor,  about  to  put  his  hat 
on  a  chair,  paused.  The  inn  at 
Zeeland  reminded  him  of  the 
handbill,  and  of  the  visit  of  Miss 
Jethro. 

'  Why  are  you  so  hot  over  it  V 
he  inquired. 

'  Because  I  detest  prejudice  I' 
With  this  assertion  of  liberal 
feeling  she  pointed  to  Alban, 
standing  quietly  apart  at  the  fur^ 
ther  end  of  the  room.  '  There  is 
the  most  prejudiced  man  living— 
he  hates  Mrs.  Book.  Would  you 
like  to  be  introduced  to  him) 
You're  a  phQosopher ;  you  may  do 
him  some  good.  Doctor  Allday 
— Mr.  Alban  Morris.' 

The  doctor  recognised  the  man, 
with  the  felt  hat  and  the  objec- 
tionabl.e  beard,  whose  personal 
appearance  had  not  impressed  him 
favourably. 

Although  they  may  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  it,  there  are  respect- 
able Englishmen  still  left,  who  re- 
gard a  felt  hat  and  a  beard  as 
symbols  of  republican  disaffection 
to  the  altar  and  the  throne.  Doc- 
tor Allday's  manner  might  have 
expressed  this  curious  form  of 
patriotic  feeling,  but  for  the  asso- 
ciations which  Emily  had  revived. 
In  his  present  frame  of  mind,  he 
was  outwardly  courteous,  because 
he  was  inwardly  suspicious.  Mrs. 
Book  had  been  described  to  him 
as  formerly  landlady  of  the  inn  at 
Zeeland  Were  there  reasons  for 
Mr.  Morris's  hostilefeeling  towards 
this  woman,  which  might  be  re- 
ferable to  the  crime  committed  in 
her    house,    and    which    might 
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threaten  Emily's  tranquillity,  if 
they  were  made  known  f  It  would 
not  be  amiss  to  see  a  little  more 
of  Mr.  Morris,  on  the  first  conve- 
nient occasion. 

'  I  am  glad  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, sir.' 

*You  are  very  kind,  Doctor 
Allday.' 

The  exchange  of  polite  conven- 
tionalities having  been  accom- 
plished, Alban  approached  Emily 
to  take  his  leave,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  regret  and  anxiety — 
regret  for  haviog  allowed  himself 
to  speak  harshly ;  anxiety  to  part 
with  her  in  kindness. 

*  Will  you  forgive  me  for  differ- 
ing from  you  ?*  It  was  all  he  could 
venture  to  say,  in  the  presence  of 
a  stranger. 

*  O,  yee  !'  she  said,  quietly. 

*  Will  you  think  again  before 
you  decide  f 

*  Certainly,  Mr,  Morris.  But 
it  won't  alter  my  opinion,  if  I  do.' 

The  doctor, liearing  what  passed 
between  them,  frowned.  On  what 
subject  had  they  been  differing  ? 
And  what  opinion  did  Emily  de- 
cline to  alter  1 

Alban  gave  it  up.  He  took  her 
hand  gently.  '  Shall  I  see  you  at 
the  Museum  to-morrow )'  he  asked. 

She  was  politely  indifferent  to 
the  last.  *  Yes — unless  something 
happens  to  keep  me  at  home.' 

The  doctor's  eyebrows  still  ex- 
pressed disapproval.  For  what 
object  was  the  meeting  proposed  9 
And  why  at  a  museum  ] 

*  Good  -  afternoon.  Doctor  All- 
day.' 

*  Good-afternoon,  sir.' 

For  a  moment  after  Alban's  de- 
parture, the  doctor  stood  irresolute. 
Arriving  suddenly  at  a  decision, 
he  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  turned 
to  Emily  in  a  hurry. 

*I  bring  you  news,  my  dear, 
which  will  surprise  you.  Who 
do  you  think  has  just  left  my 
^'^use  1    Mrs.  Ellmother  I    Don't 


interrupt  me.  She  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  go  out  to  service 
again.  Tired  of  leading  an  idle 
life— that's  her  own  account  of  it 
— and  asks  me  to  act  as  her  refer- 
ence.' 

'  Did  you  consent  T 

*  Consent  1  If  I  act  as  her  re- 
ference, I  shall  be  asked  how  she 
came  to  leave  her  last  place.  A 
nice  dilemma !  Either  I  must 
own  that  she  deserted  her  mistress 
on  her  deathbed — or  tell  a  lie. 
When  I  put  it  to  her  in  that  way, 
she  walked  out  of  the  house  in 
dead  silence.  If  she  applies  to 
you  next,  receive  her  as  I  did — or 
decline  to  see  her,  which  would 
be  better  still.' 

'  Why  am  I  to  decline  to  see 
herl' 

*In  consequence  of  her  be- 
haviour to  your  aunt)  to  be  sure ! 
No  :  I  have  said  all  I  wanted  to 
say — and  I  have  no  time  to 
spare  for  answering  idle  questions. 
Goodbye.' 

Socially  speaking,  doctors  try 
the  patience  of  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends,  in  this  respect — 
they  are  almost  always  in  a  hurry. 
Doctor  Allday's  precipitate  depar- 
ture did  not  tend  to  soothe  Emily's 
irritated  nerves.  She  began  to 
find  excuses  for  Mrs.  Ellmother 
in  a  spirit  of  pure  contradiction. 
The  old  servant's  behaviour  might 
admit  of  justification :  a  friendly 
welcome  might  persuade  her  to 
explain  herself.  'If  she  applies 
to  me,'  Emily  determined, '  I  shall 
certainly  receive  her.* 

Having  arrived  at  this  resolu- 
tion, her  mind  reverted  to  Alban. 

Some  of  the  sharp  things  she 
had  said  to  him,  subjected  to  after- 
reflection  in  solitude,  fsdled  to 
justify  themselves.  Her  better 
sense  began  to  reproach  her.  She 
tried  to  silence  that  unwelcome 
monitor  by  laying  the  blame  on 
Alban.  Why  had  he  been  so 
patient  and  so  good  1    What  harm 
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was  there  in  his  calling  her 
'  Emily  1  If  he  had  told  her  to 
call  him  hy  his  Christian  name, 
she  might  have  done  it.  How 
nohle  he  looked,  when  he  got  up 
to  go  away;  he  was  actually 
handsome  I  Women  may  say 
what  they  please  and  write  what 
they  please :  their  natural  instinct 
is  to  find  theirmaster  in  a  man — 
especially  when  they  like  hiuL 
Sinking  lower  and  lower  in  her 
own  estimation,  Emily  tried  to 
turn  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
in  another  direction.  She  took 
up  a  book— opened  it,  looked 
into  it,  threw  it  across  the  room. 
If  Alban  had  returned  at  that 
moment,  resolved  on  a  reconcilia- 
tion— ^if  he  had  said,  *  My  dear,  I 
want  to  see  you  like  yourself 
again;  will  you  give  me  a  kiss, 
and  make  it  up  V — ^would  he  have 
left  her  crying  when  he  went 
away  1    She  was  crying  now. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MENTOR  AND  TELEMAOHUB. 

If  Emily's  eyes  could  have 
followed  Alban  as  her  thoughts 
were  following  him,  she  would 
have  seen  him  stop  before  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  road  in 
which  the  cottage  stood.  His 
heart  was  full  of  tenderness  and 
sorrow :  the  longing  to  return  to 
her  was  more  than  he  could  re- 
sist. It  would  be  easy  to  wait, 
within  view  of  the  gate,  until  the 
doctor's  visit  came  to  an  end.  He 
had  just  decided  to  go  back  and 
keep  watch — ^when  he  heard  rapid 
footsteps  approaching.  There 
(devil  take  him !)  was  the  doctor 
himself. 

'I  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Morris.  Which  way  are 
you  walking)* 

*Any  way,'  Alban  answered — 
not  very  graciously. 


'  Then  let  us  take  the  turning 
that  leads  to  my  house.  It's  not 
customary  for  strangers,  especially 
when  they  happen  to  be  English- 
men, to  place  confidence  in  each 
other.  Let  me  set  the  example 
of  violating  that  rule.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  Miss  Emily. 
May  I  take  your  arm)  Thank 
you.  At  my  age,  girls  in  general 
— unless  they  are  my  patients — 
are  not  objects  of  interest  to  me. 
But  that  girl  at  the  cottage — I 
daresay  I  am  in  my  dotage — I  tell 
you,  sir,  she  has  bewitched  me ! 
Upon  my  soul,  I  could  hardly  be 
more  anxious  about  her,  if  I  was 
her  father.  And,  mind,  I  am  not 
an  affectionate  man  by  nature. 
Are  you  anxious  about  her  too  ?' 

*Yes.' 

*  In  what  way  f 

'  In  what  way  are  you  anxious, 
Doctor  Alldayf 

The  doctor  smiled  grimly. 

*  You  don't  trust  me  1  Well,  I 
have  promised  to  set  the  example. 
Keep  your  mask  on,  sib — mine  is 
off,  come  what  may  of  it.  But, 
observe  :  if  you  repeat  what  I  am 
going  to  say—' 

Alban  would  hear  no  more. 
*  Whatever  you  may  say.  Doctor 
Allday,  is  trusted  to  my  honour. 
If  you  doubt  my  honour,  be  so 
good  as  to  let  go  of  my  arm — I  am 
not  walking  your  way.' 

The  doctors  hand  tightened  its 
grasp.  'That  little  flourish  of 
temper,  my  dear  sir,  is  all  I  want 
to  set  me  at  my  ease.  I  feel  I 
have  got  hold  of  the  right  man. 
Now  answer  me  this.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  person  named  Miss 
Jethror 

Alban  suddenly  came  to  a 
standstiO. 

'AU  right!' said  the  doctor.  'I 
couldn't  have  wished  for  a  more 
satisfactory  reply.' 

'  Wait  a  minute,'  Alban  inter- 
posed. *  I  know  Miss  Jethro  as 
a  teacher  at  Miss  Ladd's  school, 
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who  left  her  situation  suddenly — 
and  I  know  no  more.' 

The  doctor's  peculiar  smile 
made  its  appearance  again. 

*  Speaking  in  the  vulgar  tongue,* 
he  said,  'you  seem  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  wash  your  hands  of  Mlbs 
Jethro.' 

'  I  have  no  reason  to  feel  any 
interest  in  her,'  Alban  replied. 

'  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  my 
friend.  I  have  something  to  teU 
you  which  may  alter  your  opinion. 
Thaji  ex-teacher  at  the  school,  sir, 
knows  how  the  late  Mr.  Brown 
met  his  death,  and  how  his 
daughter  has  been  deceived  about 
it.  Ha,  Mr.  Morris,  your  face 
answers  for  you !  You  are  as 
anxious  about  Emily  as  I  am  :  we 
have  the  same  object  in  view — 
and  we  must  take  care  not  to  get 
in  each  other's  way.  Here  is  my 
house.  Let  us  go  in,  and  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  on  both  sides.' 

Established  in  the  safe  seclusion 
of  his  study,  the  doctor  still  set 
the  example  of  speaking  without 
reserve.  In  clear  and  rapid  narra- 
tive, he  placed  the  whole  of  his 
experience  of  Miss  Jethro  and  of 
Emily  before  his  guest.  Alban 
was  not  a  man  to  leave  this  gener- 
ous proof  of  confidence  in  him 
without  an  adequate  return.  The 
two  thoroughly  understood  one 
another,  before  they  had  been  an 
hour  together. 

Doctor  Allday  summed  up  the 
result. 

•  We  only  differ  in  opinion  on 
one  point,'  he  said.  *  We  both 
think  it  likely  (from  our  experi- 
ence of  the  women)  that  the 
suspected  murderer  had  an  accom- 
plice. I  say  the  guilty  person  is 
Miss  Jethro.  You  say — Mrs. 
Rook.' 

'  When  you  have  read  my  copy 
of  the  report,'  Alban  answered,  *  I 
think  you  will  arrive  at  my  con- 
clusion. Mrs.  Book  might  have 
entered   the  outhouse  in  which 


the  two  men  slept,  at  any  time 
during  the  night,  while  her  hus- 
band was  asleep.  The  jury  be- 
lieved her  when  she  declared  that 
she  never  woke  tUl  the  morning. 
I  don't.' 

^  I  am  open  to  conviction,  Mr. 
Moms.  Now  about  the  future. 
Do  you  mean  to  go  on  with  your 
inquiries  V 

*  Even  if  I  had  no  other  motive 
than  mere  curiosity,'  Alban  an- 
swered, '  I  think  I  should  go  on. 
But  I  have  a  more  urgent  purpose 
in  view.  All  that  I  have  done 
thus  far,  has  been  done  in  Emily's 
interests.  My  object,  from  the 
first,  has  been  to  preserve  her 
from  any  association — in  the  past 
or  in  the  future — with  the  woman 
whom  I  believe  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  her  father's  death.  As 
I  have  already  told  you,  she  is 
innocently  doing  all  she  can, 
poor  thing,  to  put  obstacles  in  my 
way.* 

*Yes,  yes,'  said  the  doctor; 
'  she  means  to  write  to  Mrs.  Book 
— and  you  have  nearly  quarrelled 
about  it.  Trust  me  to  take  that 
matter  in  hand.  I  don't  regard 
it  as  serious.  But  I  am  mortally 
afraid  of  what  you  are  doing  in 
Emily's  interests.  I  wish  you 
would  give  it  up.' 

*  Why  V 

'Because  I  see  a  danger. 
Thanks  to  Emily's  implicit  trust 
in  her  aunt  (which  we  neither  of 
us  rated  at  its  true  importance), 
she  is  as  innocent  of  suspicion 
as  ever.  But  the  chances,  next 
time,  may  be  against  us.  How 
do  you  know  to  what  length  your 
curiosity  may  lead  yoni  Or  on 
what  shocking  discoveries  you 
may  not  blunder,  with  the  best 
intentions  ?  Some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident may  open  her  eyes  to  the 
truth,  before  you  can  prevent  it. 
I  seem  to  surprise  you  ?' 

'  You  do,  indeed,  surprise  me.' 
'  In  the  old  story,  my  dear  sir. 
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Mentor  sometimes  surprised  Tele- 
machua  I  am  Mentor — without 
being,  I  hope,  quite  so  long- 
winded  as  that  respectable  philo- 
sopher. Let  me  put  it  in  two 
words.  Emily's  happiness  is  pre- 
cious to  you.  Take  care  you  are 
not  made  the  means  of  wrecking 
it !  Will  you  consent  to  a  sacri- 
fice, for  her  sake  f 

'  I  will  do  anything  for   her 


'Will  you  give  up  your  in- 
quiries f 

'  From  this  moment  I  have  done 
with  them  f 

*  Mr.  Morris,  you  are  the  best 
friend  she  has.' 

*  The  next  best  friend  to  you, 
doctor.' 

In  that  fond  persuasion  they 
parted — too  eagerly  devote  to 
Emily's  welfare  to  look  at  the 
prospect  before  them  in  its  least 
hopeful  aspect.  Both  clever  men, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  asked 
himself  if  any  human  resistance 
has  ever  yet  obstructed  the  pro- 
gress of  truth — when  truth  has 
ouce  begun  to  force  its  way  to  the 
light. 

For  the  second  time  Alban 
stopped,  on  his  way  home.  The 
longing  to  be  reconciled  with 
Emily  was  not  to  be  resisted.  He 


returned  to  the  cottage,  only  to 
find  disappointment  waiting  for 
him.  The  servant  reported  that 
her  young  mistress  had  gone  to 
bed  with  a  bad  headache. 

Alban  waited  a  day,  in  the 
hope  that  Emily  might  write  to 
him.  No  letter  arrived.  He 
repeated  his  visit  the  next  morn- 
ing. Fortune  was  still  against 
him.  On  this  occasion,  Emily 
was  engaged. 

'Engaged  with  a  visitor f  he 
asked. 

'  Yes,  sir.  A  young  lady  named 
Miss  de  Sor.' 

Where  had  he  heard  that  name 
before?  He  remembered  imme- 
diately that  he  had  heard  it  at 
the  school.  Miss  de  Sor  was  the 
unattractive  new  pupil,  whom 
the  girls  called  Francine.  Alban 
looked  at  the  parlour  window  as 
he  left  the  cottage.  It  was  of 
serious  importance  that  he  should 
set  himself  right  with  Emily. 
'And  mere  gossip,'  he  thought 
contemptuously,  '  stands  in  my 
way  I* 

If  he  had  been  less  absorbed  in 
his  own  interests,  he  might  have 
remembered  that  mere  gossip  is 
not  always  to  be  despised.  It 
has  worked  fatal  miscMef  in  its 
time. 


[To  be  ooniinued,) 


DAWN  AND  DEATH. 


With  cheeka  like  April  roees. 
And  locks  of  golden  light, 
The  biby-dawn  reposes 

Upon  the  breast  of  night. 
With  kisses  and  caresses 
Her  daughter's  form  she  blesses. 
And  combs  her  silken  tresses, 
Till  each  dark  lid  discloses 
A  beauty  blue  and  bright. 

Maiden-like,  the  morning, 
A  garland  in  her  hair. 
And  gems  her  throat  adorning, 
With  music  floods  the  air. 

The  sunbeam,  heaven's  rafter. 
Is  shaken  by  her  laughter, 
While  unseen  powers  waft  her, 
And  sing  the  dulcet  warning, 
'  She  must  not  linger  there  1' 

Deep  grief  her  beauty  veiling, 
Night,  in  her  silent  bower, 
Droops  mournfully  bewailing 
Her  child,  the  twilight  hour. 
While  on  her  bosom  lying 
She  heard  her  faintly  sighing, 
She  watched  her  slowly  dying, 
Till  breath  and  colour  failing, 
She  faded  like  a  flower. 

Alas  for  life  I    Its  dawning 

Alone  is  full  of  joy. 
Though  hopeful  is  the  morning 
To  every  maid  and  boy. 

For  half  our  gleams  of  gladness 
Are  but  the  mirth  of  madness — 
A  mask  to  cover  sadness — 
That  Death,  with  scarce  a  warning. 
Shall  soon  or  late  destroy. 

OEOIL  MAXWEUi-LTTS. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

Vast  and  yrrsmt  compsred. 


Dr.  Johnson  said,  *  A  traveller 
cannot  at  the  same  time  drixik  of 
the  mouth  and  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile;'  and  the  nearer  you 
approach  the  one  the  further  you 
recede  from  the  other.  This  is 
true  of  the  'good  old  times'  as 
compared  with  modem  times. 
We  are  not  about  to  deny  our 
advantages,  but  simply  to  argue 
they  are  not  unqualified.  Former 
days  had  their  own  set  of  advan- 
tages too ;  and  with  all  we  have 
gained  there  is  much  we  have  left 
behind.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  con- 
sideration that  our  surroundings 
may  alter,  but  not  ourselves.  Our 
pleasures  may  vary,  but  not  in- 
crease. As  a  boy,  we  relished 
ginger-pop  as  much  as  when  older 
we  enjoyed  champagne.  The 
question  is  one  of  comparison — 
how  much  on  the  balance  we  are 
the  better  or  the  happier,  and 
how  much  life  runs  smoother  and 
more  pleasantly  on  the  whole,  for 
all  the  inventions  and  facilities  of 
these  last  fifty  years.  There  is 
a  certain  hallucination  and  excite- 
ment, and  a  certain  harmony  of 
feeling  and  equanimity,  on  which 
our  happiness  depends.  Granted 
the  result,  it  little  matters  how 
insignificant  the  means.  Quid 
refert  dum  fdix  sisf  *  What's 
the  odds  while  you're  happy  1' 
says  the  schoolboy.  '  K  a  man  is 
tickled  with  a  straw,  he  only 
wants  a  straw  given  him  to  be 
tickled  with.'  In  other  words, 
the  means  and  elements  of  happi- 
ness are  very  simple:  by  multi- 
plying your  means  you  do  not 
necessarily  affect  the  result^  for 
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that  depends  less  on  the  dainties 
than  on  the  appetite,  less  in  what 
the  world  calls  pleasure  than  on 
a  healthy  moral  nature  to  extract 
pleasure  from  them. 

Still,  we  can  imagine  some  one 
objecting,  'See  that  picture  of  the 
old  stage-coach.  Ten  miles  an 
hour  was  deemed  fast  tra7elling. 
How  often  have  we  sat  twelve 
hours  between  London  and  Bath 
— one  of  four  on  a  seat  like  a 
knifeboard,  amidst  summer  s  heat 
or  winter's  frost  and  rain  and 
snow,  and  the  cost  more  than 
double  of  the  express  train  !' 

Our  reply  is.  Very  true;  but 
then  we  seldom  travelled ;  we 
sought  and  found  our  resources 
nearer  home.  We  had  one  expense 
the  less:  for  railway  fares  have 
become  a  necessaiy  of  life,  one 
more  family  expense,  and  one 
more  hardship  added  to  our  lot 
is  not  to  afford  them.  We  have 
one  more  desire  to  gratify.  With- 
out being  too  philosophical,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  ask  if  it  were 
not  better  to  be  without  the  extra 
desire.  Ask  any  paterflEtmilias, 
and  see  what  he  will  say.  But  a 
great  point  is  that  in  ante-railway 
days  we  lived  with  more  com- 
posure, not  so  restless  and  given 
to  change.  One  and  the  same 
set  of  neighbours  more  generally 
continued  to  surround  us,  whereas 
now  'man  never  continueth  in 
one  stay' — all  is  change,  and 
families  seem  ever  on  the  wing. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  we 
had  no  penny  post,  but  eight- 
penny  and  tenpenny  letters  in 
those  days.    But  then  we  were 
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not  always  excited  or  nervoas 
about  the  postman's  knock — at 
most  but  once  a  day..  'Letteis 
were  few  and  far  between.  The 
extra  fret  and  worry  of  our  penny 
letters,  circulars  and  all,  does  no 
little  to  keep  up  'life's  fretful 
fever.'  The  heart  throbs  all  the 
Ulster,  and,  therefore,  as  Long- 
follow  says, '  beats  funeral  marches 
to  the  grave.' 

If  we  often  are,  at  a  friend's 
dictation,  hurried  off  a  hundred 
miles  as  a  mere  trifle — for  some 
family  wedding  or  to  see  the  last 
new  baby — we  are  equally  far  from 
remaining  £ree  agents  as  to  hurry 
and  flurry  if  the  demand  for  a 
return  of  post  reply  gives  more 
extra  beats  to  the  same  vital 
organ.  Shall  anybody  say  that 
this  is  a  slight  matter — to  live 
liable  to  have  your  pulse  quick- 
ened at  the  caprice  of  any  intru- 
sive fellow  who  likes  to  write, 
and  to  have  so  mach  more  vital 
force  taken  out  of  your  system 
nolens  volena  ?  Shall  any  one  say 
that  this  is  not  a  great  setK)ff 
against  these  modern  facilities, 
however  valuable  when  we  really 
want  them? 

*  But  of  the  telegraph — wonders 
on  wonders — what  do  you  sayl' 
We  say  the  same,  that  there  is 
nothing  for  nothing  in  this  world 
— ^no  rose  without  a  thorn.  There 
IB  a  Kemesis  in  all  these  acknow- 
ledged blessings.  Man's  nervous 
system  pays  the  smart,  and  that 
pay  no  Httle,  for  the  convenience. 
A  man's  heart  in  these  days  has 
become  like  the  dial  of  the  said 
telegraph  :  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
any  man  at  the  end  of  any  one  of 
many  hundred  wires  able,  at  his 
caprice,  to  send  an  electric  shock 
to  his  system.  All  this  makes 
us  live  too  fast;  the  cares* and 
brain  work  once  spread  over  a 
week  or  a  month  come  pulsing 
and  throbbing  and  chasing  each 
other  in  a  single  day.     L^e  has 


lost  no  little  of  its  old-time  com- 
posure. The  game  of  life  is  like 
short  whist  instead  of  long.  Three 
events  come  off  in  the  time  for 
one.  All  IB  at  high  pressure  and 
a  breathless  pace. 

*The  eternal  worry  of  maid- 
servants,' of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  is  only  another  result  of 
our  boasted  facilities  of  locomotion. 
A  girl  no  longer  limited  to  your 
home  circle,  where  her  character 
might  be  known  for  good  or  for 
ill,  reads  her  mistress's  Daily 
Telegraph,  picks  out  an  advertise- 
ment, and  gives  sudden  notice 
that,  '  to  better  herself,'  she  has 
decided  on  a  place  just  heard  of 
some  fifty  miles  off.  All  this  in- 
dependence of  local  ties,  and  of 
the  opinion  of  those  above  them, 
cannot  fail  to  be  the  loss  of  much 
moral  influence,  nor  can  all  these 
facilities  for  the  scattering  of  the 
people  fail  to  render  all  govern- 
ment difficult,  with  a  lawless  and 
democratic  effect  on  the  national 
character. 

But  what  will  you  say  to  our 
wondrous  inventions — ^the  exten- 
sion of  our  manufactures — the 
cheapening  of  things  both  for  the 
use  and  the  elegances  of  life? 
Once  more  we  answer,  that  though 
these  things  are  acknowledged 
blessings,  they  are  not  blessings 
without  alloy.  The  rural  popu- 
lation is  fast  turning  into  a  manu- 
facturing and  a  town  population, 
exchanging  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  country  for  the  malaria  of 
the  streets;  many  a  field  being 
poisoned  by  the  black  smoke 
from  these  tall  chimneys,  and 
many  a  beautiful  stream  running 
foul  or  purple  with  the  waters 
from  the  mill.  These  people,  if 
richer  at  times  and  better  clad, 
are  they  necessarily  healthier  or 
happier  ?  Are  they  not  far  more 
than  the  rural  population  liable 
to  sudden  reverses  and  changes 
from  demoralising  plenty  to  the 
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depths  of  poverty,  because  brisk 
trade  tempts  numbers  of  labourers, 
far  too  many  in  days  of  over- 
trading and  of  glut,  to  compete 
for  the  wages  of  the  town  ?  It  is 
painful  to  sit  down  and  seriously 
to  reflect  on  the  consequences, 
present  and  to  come,  of  this 
crowding  into  towns — no  small 
offset  to  the  glories  of  our  com- 
mercial pride.  Is  it  no  drawback 
to  our  boasted  inventions  and 
division  of  labour  that  our  ma- 
chinery turns  men  into  machines  9 
— *the  iron  entering  even  into 
their  souls ' — as  it  condemns  hu- 
man beings  with  immortal  souls 
to  head  pins  all  their  life,  or  in 
many  ways  to  form,  as  it  were, 
one  of  a  hundred  cogs  in  the  big 
wheel  of  Glasgow  life!  Is  it 
nothing  to  stunt  the  bodies  of 
men  and  cut  short  half  their  days 
in  grinding  forks  or  dipping  phos- 
phorus matches,  and  thus  entail- 
ing an  enfeebled  physique  from 
generation  to  generation?  Nor 
is  this  all.  Our  overdone  manu- 
facturing system  tends  to  increase 
the  very  population  which  it  serves 
thus  to  degrade  and  degenerate. 
Marriages,  say  the  Eegistrars,  are 
promoted  by  two  opposite  causes. 
The  first  cause  is  great  trading 
prosperity ;  because  in  such  times 
peeple  feel  they  can  afford  it.  The 
second  cause  is  a  strike  or  turn  off 
of  hands ;  because  then  people 
are  so  miserable  they  think  they 
cannot  possibly  do  worse ! 

This  festering  town  population, 
yearly  on  the  increase,  is  indeed  a 
price  to  pay  for  our  commercial 
advantages.  There  you  have  thou- 
sands congregated  together  in  a 
limited  space,  all  on  about  the 
same  dead  level,  owning  neither 
reverence  nor  allegiance  to  any 
superior,  and  strangers  even  to 
the  very  masters  who  employ 
them,  and  thus  removed  far  &om 
all  feudal  ties  or  from  any  one 
principle    that    can    elevate    or 


civilise  them.  A  London  magis- 
trate, knowing  well  the  danger  of 
such  a  lawless  and  uncontrollable 
mass — a  brute  power  which  you 
have  only  to  see  a  Hyde  Park 
meeting  or  even  an  illumination 
night  to  realise — said  every  day 
when  he  rose  in  the  morning  he 
felt  it  a  mercy  that  London  had 
not  been  sacked  in  the  night. 

There    has    been    a    sensible 
change  in  the  health  and  consti- 
tution of  men  during  the  high 
pressure  and  express  speed  of  this 
go-ahead    generation.       Witness 
the  change  of  liquors  ;  strong  ale, 
bowls   of  punch,  and  port-wine 
are   almost  things   of  the   past. 
Doctors  tell  us  how  by  fast  living 
the  brain  is  exhausting  the  body, 
and  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
trace  our  maladies  to  our  nerve 
centres.     No  doubt  the  national 
constitution  is  sensibly  affected. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  hurry  and  flurry  of  life  in 
America,   where  men  bolt  their 
dinner  with  knitted  brows  and 
excited  brain,  and  off  to  business 
with  the  viands  in  their  throats ; 
but  the  same  causes  are  fast  be- 
traying us  into  the  same  effects. 
The  nervous  temperament  is  pre- 
dominating over  Uie  sanguineous, 
and  we  may  say,  in  the  spirit  of 
Horace,  to  a   nervous    progeny 
will  be  transmitted  the  nerves  of 
their    sires.       The    Eomans,   in 
making  an  empire,  unmade  them- 
selves, and  the  native  vigour  of 
barbarian  hordes  proved  too  much 
for  an  effete  civilisation. 
'    Another  point  on  whicb  men 
congratulate  themselves    in    our 
commercial  eminence  is  our  bank- 
ing and  financial  system.     What 
if  we  had  to  keep  and  count  out 
our  money,  to  collect  our  own 
dividends,  and  to  dispense  with 
cheques  and  bills  of  exchange) 
With  our  existing  arrangements, 
a  few  millions  only  of  gold  lie  idle 
to  give  confidence  in  thousands  of 
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millions  of  commercial  tiansactions. 
If  payments  were  all  in  specie, 
some  twenty  railway  wagons,  it 
has  been  calculated,  would  be  re- 
quired to  convey  the  gold  that 
daily  is  represented  by  paper  down 
Lombard  Street;  whereas  now, 
by  exchange  of  balances  at  the 
clearing-house,  the  alteration  of  a 
few  figures  in  the  accounts  of  the 
respectiye  bankers  at  the  Bank 
of  England  settles  all  differences 
without  a  single  sovereign  pass- 
ing. This  saves  the  loss  of  in- 
terest on  millions  of  gold,  other- 
wise to  be  kept  profitless  for  this 
single  purpose.  This  also  facili- 
tates commerce  to  an  extent  of 
untold  millions  otherwise  utterly 
impossible. 

All  very  true ;  but,  per  contra, 
when  Lord  Overbury  was  once 
asked,  with  reference  to  this  in- 
genious system,  what  kind  of 
wreck  and  wholesale  bankruptcy, 
with  consequent  starvation  and 
riot  in  manufacturing  districts, 
where  thousands  of  labovrers  would 
be  suddenly  without  wages,  he 
would  anticipate,  if  an  enemy 
landed  and  held  its  ground  one 
month  in  England,  he  replied,  as 
incalculably  ruinous  and  terrible 
beyond  all  conception,  'It  must 
not  be !'  Is  it,  then,  no  set-off  to 
all  these  advantages  to  live  as  over 
a  volcano  7  For,  with  all  the  bills, 
paper  money,  and  bank  credits 
daily  existing  as  so  many  pro- 
mises to  pay,  there  exists  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  specie  re- 
quired to  pay  them,  and  our  only 
safety  is  that  any  large  propor- 
tion of  creditors  do  not  happen  to 
want  specie  at  the  same  time. 
London  Bridge  is  wide  enough 
because  there  is  no  sudden  rush 
of  panic-stricken  thousands  all  at 
once.  So  our  reserve  of  specie  is 
big  enough  for  quiet  times ;  but 
there  is  not  a  merchant  in  London 
but  would  be  insolvent  if  all  Lon- 
don were  rushing  for  payment  in 


specie  at  the  same  time.  We 
lealLse  this  even  in  a  compara- 
tively small  way  when  there  is  a 
Black  Friday  in  the  City ;  even 
the  Bank  of  England  wants  relief, 
and  houses  otherwise  prosperous, 
leaning  one  upon  another,  ^Jl  like 
a  child's  house  of  cards.  Lord 
Macaulay  wrote  that,  in  the  wars 
of  Charles's  time,  an  army  march- 
ing through  one  farm  left  the 
neighbouring  farms  just  as  before; 
whereas,  with  the  commercial  com- 
binations of  these  days,  a  war  in 
England  would  be  felt  for  years 
at  the  further  corners  of  the  globe. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  no  longer 
units,  but  links  in  one  world-en- 
cireling  commercial  chain ;  and 
millions  find  that  the  conditions 
of  modem  life  expose  their  nerv- 
ous system  to  the  liability  of 
shocks  peculiar  to  these  advanced 
and  supposed  preeminently  happy 
days.  Here,  again,  we  are  not 
denying  our  advantages;  we  are 
only  contending  that,  if  we  have 
them,  we  pay  for  them,  and  enjoy 
(if  we  do  enjoy)  the  blessings  of 
this  generation  by  a  sacrifice  of 
the  calm  composure  of  the  genera- 
tion past.  Thousands  live  with 
knitted  brows  and  racking  brains ; 
and,  while  a  savage  will  face  death 
unmoved,  the  City  man  turns  pale 
at  a  i'all  of  one  per  cent. 

All  these  facilities  are  also  snares. 
*  Riches '  nowadays  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  'wings' — paper  wings 
— with  which,  too,  the  modern 
Icarus  is  ever  threatened  with  a 
collapse.  Civilisation  is  very  hard 
on  some  of  these  gentlemen.  Many 
a  man  who  now  loses  his  head 
among  acceptances,  scrip,  and 
omnium,  would  have  been  quite 
able  to  manage  Job's  estate  in 
fiocks  and  herds,  and  kept  out 
of  difficulties.  We  once  sent  a 
spendthrift  to.  a  colony,  with  good 
results.  He  no  longer  ran  in 
debt,  because  no  one  would  trust 
him,  and  his  small  stock  of  pru- 
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dence  proved  equal  to  this  primi- 
tive  state  of  things.  It  is  hard  to 
rob  you  of  acres  of  land,  or  to  drive 
off  more  than  part  of  a  flock  of 
sheep ;  but  your  agent^  with  shares 
and  coupons,  may  be  off  to  Ame- 
rica with  all  your  fortune  in  his 
pocket,  or  perhaps  cheat  you  of 
it  by  the  scratch  of  you»  pen. 
Adam  Smith  said  that  this  world 
was  not  in  favour  of  men  of  san- 
guine temperament  An  Irish- 
man enjoys  what  he  calls  his 
hundred  a  year,  though  '  faith,  it 
is  only  for  one  year  ;*  but  a  Scotch- 
man would  have  no  appetite  for 
the  dinner  of  to-day  if  he  doubted 
dinners  ahead  for  many  a  year. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  life  and 
sudden  reverses  multiply  in  the 
ratio  of  our  national  prosperity. 
The  more  trade,  the  more  bank- 
rupts, and  a  failure  at  the  Anti- 
podes shuts  up  even  mansions  in 
Belgravia.  Feelings  of  anxiety 
and  uncertainty,  and  severe  fret- 
ting of  the  nerves  at  all  times, 
and  occasionally  a  jar  on  our  very 
heartstrings,  are  what  we  pay  for 
being  bom  in  this  luxurious  gene- 
ration. 

Again,  we  do  not  deny  the  trear 
sures  of  our  libraries,  nor  the 
world-wide  collections  of  the  daily 
press.  We  wish  not  the  sun  of 
civilisation  to  go  back  upon  the 
dial;  but  are  we  the  happier  or 
the  wiser  for  it  t  At  least,  were 
our  tastes  or  our  intellects  ungra- 
tified  before]  Certainly  not  The 
mind,  like  the  mill,  can  only  con- 
vert a  certain  quantity,  and  is 
burdened  and  clogged  with  excess. 
Hobbes  said,  'If  I  had  read  as 
many  books  as  some  other  men, 
I  should  know  as  Uttle.'  And 
Southey,  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  exclaimed, '  Had 
I  studied  in  this  place,  I  should 
have  been  too  distracted  by  all 
this  literary  wealth  to  bring  any 
one  subject  to  perfection.' 

Men  exclaim, '  These  are  pros- 


perous times,'  and  seem  to  pity 
those  who  lived  in  a  less  luxuri- 
ous and  wealthy  age.  They  forget 
that  wealth  is  relative,  and  that 
to  all  but  the  destitute,  and  those 
without  *  food  and  raiment '  enough 
*  to  be  content,'  wealth  is  chiefly 
the  field  in  which  men  compete 
and  rival  each  other  for  social 
position ;  and  when  all  are  equally 
enriched,  the  result  so  far  is  the 
same.  The  weekly  list  of  wills 
proved  shows  how  much  richer 
men  die  nowadays,  but  not  how 
much  happier  they  live.  *  A  rich 
man,'  said  Adam  Smith,  '  is  only 
a  large  distributor ;'  and  he  might 
have  added,  he  cannot  be  free 
from  the  harassing  or  the  jeal- 
ousies of  this  distribution.  A 
costly  establishment,  with  elegant 
furniture  and  dashing  equipages, 
cannot  but  be  an  addition  to  our 
cares  and  anxieties  if  we  take  any 
interest  in  them,  and  of  only 
nominal  value  to  us  if  we  take 
none.  Many  a  rich  man  is  a 
slave  to  his  own  servants  when 
they  outnumber  his  family  out  of 
all  proportion.  One  of  a  dozen 
servants  once  was  heard  to  say, 
'  This  is  our  establishment,  and 
master  and  mistress  are  our  house- 
keepers.' The  larger  the  fortune 
spent,  the  greater  the  load  of  life 
— very  low  life  too — with  which 
you  must  encumber  yourself. 
Charles  V.  was  one  of  very  few 
who  ever  abdicated  a  throne ;  but 
thousands  have  retired  from  high 
positions,  and  ended  their  days 
in  retirement,  feeling,  '  Miserable 
comforters  are  you  all.'  And  since 
all  that  adds  to  the  elegance  and 
splendour  of  our  houses  widens 
the  gulf  between  the  dainty  habits 
of  the  mansion  and  the  dirt  of 
the  cottages,  in  which  alone  our 
servants  can  be  reared,  no  wonder 
that  the  cry  about  inefficient  ser- 
vants is  daily  louder  and  louder, 
when  everybody  is  richer,  every- 
body keeps  more    servants,   till 
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the  stock  of  good  servants  is  ex- 
hausted. When  the  cream  is 
gone  you  come  to  the  skim-milk. 
The  master  finds  he  has  daily  less 
control :  the  supply  dictates  to 
the  demand.  Servants  engage 
masters  and  mistresses  quite  as 
truly  as  the  latter  engage  them, 
and  the  result  of  the  boasted 
riches  of  the  day  is  simply  this — 
that  you  keep  open  house  for  the 
lower  orders,  of  a  class  daily  more 
and  more  independent  and  useless. 
A  hundred  years  ago  wine  was 
sparingly  introduced  at  table; 
fifty  years  ago,  chiefly  the  cheaper 
wines  were  expected ;  now  cham- 
pagne is  everywhere.  But  has 
society  become  more  pleasant  with 
these  rises  in  expense  1  No  ; /so- 
ciety is  more  trouble  and  more 
fatiguing  to  the  hosts,  and  there- 
fore many  enjoy  less  of  it,  or 
crowd  their  rooms,  making  one 
party  serve  for  two  or  three,  a 
mere  pretence  at  *  a  return ' — too 
truly  a  *  meeting  of  creditors ' — 
too  happy  when  it  is  over. 

For  luxury  and  superfluities  of 
all  kinds  we  do  penance.  •  Plea- 
sure/ says  Shakespeare,  *  with  re- 
petition souring,  turns  to  pain  T 
All  pleasure  is  no  pleasure,  and 
all  holidays  no  holiday.  This  is 
too  trite  and  obvious ;  but  what 
seems  not  so  obvious  is  that  man 
cannot  live  by  proxy.  Nature 
cries,  *Work;*  and  inexorably 
does  she  avenge  her  broken  law. 
We  must  either  rub  out  or  rust 
out.  What  we  spare  in  aching 
limbs  we  sufler  in  a  sinking  heart. 

*  My  daughters  want  tonics,* 
said   a  lady   to    Sir   C.    Clarke. 

*  Yes,  ma'am.  Nature's  tonic — 
work.*  Idleness,  an  aimless  life, 
and  ennui.  Nature  avenges  on 
the  nervous  system.  Our  many 
servants,  if  called  blessings,  are  a 
curse.  Ladies  wanted  little  of 
doctors'  tonics  in  old-fashioned 
times,  when  they  worked  the  ser- 
vants  under  them.      '  But  it  is 


not  the  fashion.*  '  No,  not  the 
fashion  to  be  healthy — no  fault  of 
mine,*  replied  the  doctor. 

We  are  creatures  of  a  twofold 
nature,  a  two-stringed  lyre,  and 
the  mistake  is  in  harping  upon  one 
string.  Our  happiness,  to  use  the 
terms  of  Bishop  Butler,  depends 
on  t^o  things:  the  satisfaction 
of  active  habits  and  the  excite- 
ment felt  from  passive  imprej'sions; 
that  isy  impressions  from  without, 
when  we  are  acted  on,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  said  activities 
where  our  powers  are  called  into 
action.  Here  we  have  a  life  of 
usefulness  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
life  of  pleasure  on  the  other.  But 
nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the 
satisfaction  of  life  consist  in  our 
said  activities :  their  sphere  is  un- 
limited, for  our  facilities  and  sense 
of  progress  become  ever  greater 
and  greater  from  exercise.  But 
as  to  a  life  of  impressions,  of 
pleasure  of  all  kinds,  our  capacity 
for  this  kind  of  enjoyment  is  not 
only  very  limited,  but  it  becomes 
less  and  less  on  repetition.  The 
appetite  is  satiated,  and  luxuries 
sicken.  Exciting  pleasures  lose 
their  powers  to  please  from  ex- 
haustion or  deadened  feelings.  The 
human  lyre  is  out  of  tune,  and 
there  is  no  response  from  within. 
Nor  is  there  any  state  more  piti- 
able than  that  of  the  efl*ete  worn- 
out  man  of  pleasure.  This  is  the 
penalty  he  pays  for  seeking  the 
nineteen  parts  of  his  pleasure 
where,  from  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature,  only  their  one- 
twentieth  part  is  to  be  found. 

Now,  every  one  would  wish  to 
be  rich,  and  regards  a  child  bom 
to  a  fortune  as  very  favourably 
situated  in  life.  But  here  again 
our  blessings  are  by  no  means  un- 
qualified, because  liches — we  mean 
if  more  than  moderate — can  with 
diflficulty  be  enjoyed  without  de- 
stroying the  very  balance  we  have 
just    explained.       The    nineteen 
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parts  are  sacriiiced  to  the  one,  if, 
indeed,  even  that  one  part  of 
pleasure  does  not  turn  to  pain. 
The  happiest  state  to  which  life 
admits  is  that  of  a  man  who  has 
a  constant  occupation  and  interest 
in  his  calling.  The  late  Lord 
Derby,  in  a  lecture,  said :  '  Every 
man  who  lives  an  aimless,  use- 
less life  is  miserable,  and  deserves 
to  be  so/  Biches  make  a  man,  in 
a  common  phrase,  his  own  master ; 
but  he  is  too  indulgent  a  master. 
We  commonly  want  necessity,  if 
not  as  a  stimulus,  at  least  to  decide 
our  choice.  Labour,  as  we  said, 
is  Nature's  tonic,  and  the  very 
condition  of  our  well-being.  The 
rich  man  must  labour  to  get  an 
appetite  for  his  dinner,  the  poor 
man  to  get  a  dinner  for  his 
appetite.  Eailways  enable  and 
tempt  us  to  rush  about,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  for  change — 
that  is,  in  search  of  happiness; 


though,  as  Horace  said, '  it  is  as 
much  at  home  as  at  XJlubrsB.'  '  No 
man  can  run  away  from  himsel£' 
'They  change  the  air,  but  not  them- 
selves, who  fly  beyond  the  sea.* 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  inventions  and  improvements 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  Men  had 
all  the  means  and  implements  of 
happiness  before ;  and,  save  the 
labourer,  who  is  warmer  and  better 
fed,  men  now  have  simply  a  more 
distracting  choice  of  means,  the 
degree  of  happiness  of  which  they 
are  capable  remaining  much  the 
same.  There  is  one,  and  one 
only,  kind  of  improvement  by 
which  we  can  really  be  affected : 
namely,  the  social,  the  moral,  and, 
in  the  truest  sense,  the  Christian 
state  of  those  around  us — where 
envy,  hatred,  and  all  unkindnesb 
are  little  known,  and  we  enjoy  the 
calm  serenity  of  a  sphere  of 
charity  and  loving-kindness. 

J.  PYOROPT. 


MR.  BULSTEAD'S  SURPRISE. 


Mb.  Bulstead'b  third  and  last 
letter  bore  the  Oxford  postmark ; 
as  he  opened  it  he  frowned.  His 
niece,  who  had  long  ago  noted 
that  particular  letter  with  appre- 
hension, helped  him  in  haste  to 
the  hottest  and  choicest  kidney 
on  the  dish.  Maggie  knew  well 
that  of  late  the  contents  of  letters 
from  Oxford  were  far  from  wel- 
come. 

*  Now,  I  will  not  stand  this  any 
longer  1'  cried  the  irritable  old 
gentleman,  dashing  his  fist  upon 
the  table,  and  narrowly  missing 
the  just  arrived  and  juicy  kidney. 
*  Now,  Master  Tom  has  tried  my 
patience  once  too  often  I  Bill 
after  bill  have  I  settled  during 
the  last  three  months,  expecting 
each  to  be  the  last ;  and,  forsooth, 
listen  to  this,  miss  !  To  five  hun- 
dred lawn-tennis  balls,  12/.  lOs, ; 
to  rackets,  as  per  former  account, 
8Z.  10«. ;  to  marking-machines, 
4Z. ;  to — ^good  gracious  I — to  half 
a  ton  of  whiting,  47. ;  total,  29/. ! 
Good  gracious  I  I  say ;  does  the 
young  scapegrace  live  upon  whit- 
ing r 

'  0,  it  must  be  a  mistake, 
uncle  r 

'  Mistake,  indeed  !  Why,  did 
not  I  have  a  bill  of  21.  10*.  for 
dog-collars )  Was  that  a  mistake 
too)  And  the  wine  bill,  and 
Symonds*s  bill  for  horse-hire  1  All 
mistakes,  of  course !  You  may 
thank  your  stars,  young  lady,' 
cried  the  old  gentleman,  abandon- 
ing the  indignantly  satirical  for 
the  savagely  personal  tone, '  that 
I  would  not  let  you  tie  yourself 
to  this  extravagant  nephew  of 
mine.  Now  IVe  done  with  him, 
and  so  have  you.' 


Maggie  rose  from  the  table 
with  a  flushed  face,  and  looked 
from  the  window  with  eyes  that 
saw  little  of  the  square  outside 
through  their  tears.  But,  like  a 
wise  girl,  she  kept  silence,  and 
the  kind-hearted  old  gentleman, 
after  storming  once  or  twice  up 
and  down  the  room,  began  to  cast 
uneasy  glances  at  the  graceful 
figure  by  the  window.  If  there 
was  one  person  whom  Mr.  Bul- 
stead  loved  before  and  above  the 
cause  of  his  present  aoger,  it  was 
his  niece  Maggie  Lloyd. 

*  Well,  well,'  said  he,  sittiug 
down  to  his  now  cold  kidney. 
*  There,  my  dear,  give  me  another 
cup  of  tea.  Half  a  ton  of  whiting 
— ^the  lad  must  have  gone  mad  i' 

'  It  might  have  gone  in  worse 
things  than  whiting,' she  suggested 
humbly,  but  with  a  humorous 
quiver  at  the  comer  of  a  pretty 
mouth. 

'  So  it  might ;  that's  true.'  The 
old  gentleman  was  a  little  more 
straitlaced  than  most  Londoners. 
*ril  teU  you  what,  Maggie:  I'll 
give  Tom  one  more  chance.  I'll 
go  down  to  Oxford  by  the  eleven- 
o'clock  train,  giving  him  no  no- 
tice, and  see  for  myself  what  sort 
of  life  he  is  living.  K  he  is  doing 
nothing  worse  than  waste  money, 
I'll  forgive  him  ;  but  if  I  find  the 
young  fellow  is  as  vicious  as  some 
of  those  Oxford  sparks,  why,  then' 
— and  Mr.  Bulstead's  voice  as- 
sumed a  quite  unaccustomed  tone 
o£  cool  determination — '  I've  done 
with  nephew  Tom.* 

Maggie  trifled  with  the  tea- 
spoon, her  eyes  bent  upon  her 
plate.  Her  uncle's  irritability 
was  little  to  be   feared;  it  was 
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more  than  neutralised  by  bis 
kindness  of  beart.  But  she  knew 
him  to  be  on  rare  occasions,  and 
in  some  matters,  a  man  of  great 
obstinacy ;  and,  loving  her  cousin 
with  all  her  heart,  she  dreaded 
the  result  of  her  uncle's  projected 
trip,  Tom  would  be  doing  no- 
thing dreadful,  but  he  might  be 
doing  something  Mr.  Bulstead 
might  object  to.  To  move  her 
uncle  from  his  resolve,  once  ex- 
pressed in  this  way,  she  knew  to 
be  beyond  even  her  influence; 
the  more  as  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  a  few  months  before  for- 
bidden any  express  engagement 
between  the  cousins,  was  a  little 
inclined  to  resent  any  influence 
she  might  try  to  exert  in  Tom's 
behalf. 

*  I  shall  not  want  any  more  tea, 
thank  you,  so  you  may  go  to  your 
music-lesson,  if  you  like.  I  shall 
just  go  to  the  Athena5um  for  an 
hour,  and  then  to  Paddington. 
m  leave  orders  about  the  car- 
riage, and  -if  you  like  you  can 
meet  the  six  o'clock  train  with 
it.' 

When  Mr.  Bulstead  reached 
his  club  he  founds  to  his  disgust, 
that  his  favourite  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  a  bishop.  Had  it  been 
any  one  else,  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  at  attempting  to  oust  him 
by  one  of  those  forms  of  strategy 
so  well  known  in  club-rooms ;  but 
as  it  was,  ho  ran  his  eye  over  the 
Times  'all  standing/  and  took 
his  seat  in  a  cab  not  in  the  best 
of  tempers.  *  Half  a  ton  of  whit- 
ing !'  he  muttered  to  himself,  in 
tones  of  fretful  speculation,  as  he 
passed  through  Park  Lane. 

He  felt  a  little  like  a  spy  as  he 
hurried  across  Canterbury  Quad, 
and  made  with  all  speed  for  the 
bottom  of  Tom's  staircase.  The 
scout,  old  '  Dot  and  go  one,'  as 
he  was  called,  from  his  wooden 
leg,  in  vain  essayed  to  detain 
him.     Up  went  Mr.  Bulstead  two 


steps  at  a  time  to  the  second- 
floor,  where,  above  the  left-hand 
door,  appeared,  in  white  letters 
upon  a  black  ground,  his  own 
name.  He  knocked  sharply,  and, 
hardly  waiting  for  some  one  with- 
in to  utter  what  might  or  might 
not  be  *  Come  in,'  threw  it  open, 
and  entered.  Lounging  upon  one 
of  the  window-seats,  in  flannels 
and  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  was  a 
young  fellow,  whose  good-looking 
face  was  rather  manly  and  straight- 
forward than  handsome.  He  was 
alone,  and  got  up  without  much 
appearance  of  flurry. 

*How  do  you  do,  uncle  1  I 
thought  it  was  you  crossing  the 
quad.  Take  a  seat.  Why  did 
you  not  let  me  know  that  you 
were  coming  V 

Mr.  Bulstead  took  the  proffered 
seat,  and  panted  as  he  looked 
round.  The  stairs  were  steep, 
and  his  wind  was  not  do  good  as 
it  had  been. 

*  I  thought  I  would  come  upon 
you  a  bit  by  surprise,  Tom,'  he 
said,  without  any  circumlocution. 
*The  fact  is,  it  is  that  whiting 
that  has  brought  me.' 

'Whiting,  uncle  I'  ejaculated 
Tom,  with  his  first  show  of  sur- 
prise. 

<  Half  a  ton  of  whiting  !'  mur- 
mured his  unde,  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  dwell  upon  the  mystery. 
•Half  a  ton  of  whiting!  Ay, 
here  it  is.'  And  he  flourished 
the  bill  under  the  others  nose. 

Tom  took  it  gingerly,  and 
opened  it  with  a  serious  face.  It 
seemed  to  Mr.  Bulstead  that  he 
was  not  quite  so  much  at  his  ease 
as  he  would  have  his  uncle  be- 
lieve, and  the  old  gentleman 
glanced  suspiciously  round  the 
room.  It  certainly  was  not  the 
room  of  a  hard-working,  hard- 
reading  student;  but  stUl  there 
was  nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
He  turned  Ms  glance  again  upon 
Tom ;  the  latter  was  contemplating 
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the  bill  with  a  broad  smile  genuine 
enough. 

'Well,'  said  Mr.  Bulstead, 
*  what  have  you  to  say  about  it  ? 
Half  a  ton  of  whiting,  you  know, 
Tomr 

The  young  man  laughed  loudly. 

'  I  am  not  in  fault  this  time, 
sir ;  it  is  the  Lawn  Tennis  Club's 
account  sent  in  to  me  as  secretary. 
I  gave  the  ground-man  the  cheque 
to  pay  it  last  week  ;  and  why 
they  should  have  had  the  impu- 
dence to  send  it  in  to  you  I  ciui't 
imagine.' 

'  Umph !  but  how  about  the 
whitmg,Tom?   What  is  that  for  f 

*  Marking  out  the  grounds,  sir.' 

*  Of  course  it  is,  Tom  !  Very 
stupid  of  me.  Well,  I'm  very 
glad  of  it,  my  boy,'  said  Mr.  Bul- 
stead pleasantly.  The  mystery 
of  the  whiting  was  cleared  up; 
but  somehow  it  had  made  him 
suspicious.   ^ 

*Now,'  said  Tom,  *will  you 
come  with  me  to  a  shop  I  want 
to  call  at  in  the  High — not  a 
hundred  yards  off,  sir?  and  by 
the  time  we  come  back  lunch  will 
be  ready.' 

Was  the  dust  of  that  whiting 
still  in  Mr.  Bulstead's  eyesi  At 
any  rate,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
his  nephew  was  peculiarly  and 
restlessly  anxious  to  get  him  out 
of  the  rooms.     However,  he  rose. 

*  Yes,  Tom,  certainly.  Where 
did  I  put  my  umbrella?  Ah, 
here  it  is,  thank  you.  Why — what 
the— deuce — is — that !' 

If  it  had  been  another  half-ton 
of  whiting  piled  upon  the  sofa, 
the  old  gentleman's  face  could  not 
have  grown  darker.  The  thing 
lying  half  hidden  by  the  sofa- 
oushion  was  a  lady's  parasol — a 
dainty,  tiny,  wicked-looking  sun- 
shade of  gray  silk ;  and  by  it  was 
a  glove  of  too,  too  apparent 
French  kid.  Mr.  Bulstead's  worst 
fears  were  confirmed  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  all  along  he  had  felt  that 


there  was  something  wrong :  this 
was  the  haunt  of  wicked  dissipa- 
tion he  had  half  feared  he  should 
find  it.  Half  a  ton  of  whiting, 
indeed  !  In  a  moment,  and  before 
he  had  glanced  at  the  young  fel- 
low's confused  face,  he  thought 
the  worst  of  him. 

*  Well,  sir,'  he  said,  and  there 
was  real  sorrow  as  well  as  anger 
in  the  tone, '  can  you  explain  this 
with  equal  ease  V 

*  No,  I  cannot,  sir ;  but — ^ 

*  You  can't  1  Cannot  say  whose 
they  are,  or  how  they  come  to  be 
in  your  rooms?  Fie,  sir,  fie!  Or 
where  their  owner  is  now,  I  sup- 
pose V  he  added,  suddenly  recall- 
ing the  scout's  seeming  attempts 
to  delay  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  marking  the  doors  that 
led  to  two  inner  rooms. 

'  I  cannot  account  for  them.' 

*  And  will  not,  I  suppose  ?' 
'You  can  put  it  that  way  if 

you  like,  sir.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  am  innocent  of  what  you 
are  thinking  of  me.  .  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour,  I  am ;  and  I 
can't  say  any  more.' 

The  old  man  was  a  little  im- 
pressed by  the  younger's  earnest- 
ness. The  obnoxious  articles 
might  have  been  left  there  inno- 
cently, of  course. 

'  llien  let  me  have  a  look  into 
your  other  rooms,  young  man,  if 
you  wish  me  to  believe  you.' 

'No,  I  can't  do  that,'  cried 
Tom,  springing,  as  the  other  ad- 
vanced, towards  the  nearer  door, 
and  setting  his  back  against  it. 
He  was  cooler  now,  and  not  a  bit 
confused.  The  old  gentleman, 
even  in  his  anger,  noticed  that  he 
looked  more  handsome  than  ever 
before. 

*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Tom!'  he 
cried  imperatively.  Then  sud- 
denly changing  his  tone  to  an 
appealing  one — *  Make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  I'll  try  to  forgive 
you.' 
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*  There's  nothing  to  forgive.' 
*Thdh  open  that  door.     You 

won't  1* 

*:n"o.* 

'  As  I  live,  if  you  don't  before 
I  count  three,  I'll  cut  you  off 
without  a  shilling.  Now,  sir: 
one,  two — it's  your  last  chance — 
three !  There,  sir,  I've  done 
with  you  now,  sir — I've  done 
with  you — I've  done  with  you !' 
And,  clapping  on  his  hat,  with 
furious  haste  and  yet  shaking 
steps  the  old  gentleman  ran  down 
the  stairs,  and,  his  heart  full  of 
sorrow  and  anger,  made  for  the 
station. 

Ah,  Tom,  Tom  I  A  minute 
later  he  opened  the  inner  door, 
and  looked  rather  anxiously  at 
the  half-frightened,  wholly  pretty 
face  that  appeared  at  it. 

'Did  you  hear  anything?'  he 
asked. 

'  No,  but  do  let  me  get  away. 
I  am  so  nervous.  He  was  very 
angry,  wasn't  he?  Yes.  What 
was  it  about,  Tom  1    Bills  V 

*  Yes,'  was  the  somewhat  halt- 
ing reply  ; '  bills  and  other  things. 
I  daresay  he'll  cool  down.  If  you 
hear  anything  against  me,  you 
won't  believe  it,  will  you  ]' 

*  0  Tom,  how  can  you  ask  V 

*  Then  there  is  no  harm  done,* 
answered  Tom  bravely  and  gal- 
lantly. And  after  reconnoitring 
from  the  window,  the  two  left  the 
rooms. 

'  To  return  to  Mr.  Bulstead 
senior.  It  was  a  great  trouble  to 
him.  Looking  back  upon  that 
half-ton  of  whiting,  he  wondered 
how  that  could  have  made  him 
angry  with  the  lad.  K  he  would 
only  have  kept  to  that,  he  could 
have  forgiven  him  a  ship-load  of 
whiting.  But  this  was  a  different 
matter,  and  the  more  the  old 
gentleman  thought  of  it,  the 
worse  it  appeared  to  him.  Still, 
he  was  a  jast'  and  fair  man ;  he 
had  no  real  intention  of  cutting 


off  the  young  profligate,  as  he 
termed  Mm  in  his  thoughts,  with 
a  shilling.  He  woidd  make  him 
some  sufficient,  but  small,  allow- 
ance ;  but  near  his  house  or  near 
Maggie  he  would  not  have  him. 

He  made  this  last  determination 
known  to  Maggie,  merely  adding 
that  her  cousin  had  behaved  so 
ill  that  he  had  forbidden  him  the 
house.  The  announcement  was 
received  with  a  woman's  strongest 
remonstrances,  silent  tears.  Alto- 
gether things  were  rather  gloomy 
that  June  in  Fitzroy  Square. 

One  morning  Mr.  Bulstead 
made  up  his  mind  to  see  his 
lawyer  about  Tom.  *  I'll  get  it 
over,'  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  sought  for  his  umbrella 
in  the  stand.  It  took  him  some 
time  to  find. 

'  Bless  the  umbrella  V  he  cried 
at  length,  fumbling  among  the 
heap.  'Is  that  it?  No!  Nor 
that.  Why,  what's  this  ?  Well, 
I  am  dashed !' 

Only  the  word  which  he  used 
was  a  stronger  one,  and  one  which 
seldom,  even  in  moments  of  irri- 
tability, escaped  him.  But  now, 
at  the  sight  of  a  sunshade  in  the 
umbrella-stand,  he  solemnly  re- 
peated it  twice:  'Well,  I  am 
dashed !' 

Then  he  stood  in  the  hall  for 
some  minutes  whistling  softly  to 
himself.  This  done,  he  went  rather 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  stood  on  the 
hearthrug. 

'Were  you  at  Oxford  when  I 
was  there  on  the  28th  of  last 
month  ?' 

'Yes,'  answered  Maggie,  hor- 
ribly frightened,  and  yet  relieved 
at  getting  the  matter  off  her  mind. 
She  had  not  confessed  simply 
because  she  was  afraid  of  increas- 
ing her  uncle's  anger  against  Tom. 
'  Yes,  I  was,  uncle.  You  said  you 
were  going  to  put  Tom  to  the 
test,  and  I  was  afraid  he  might 
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be  doing  sometbisg  to  displease 
yoa.     I  went  to  warn  him.' 

'And  you  were  in  liis  rooms 
while  I  was  there  t* 

'  Ye&  It  was  foolish  of  me ; 
you  followed  me  so  closely,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  face  you.  Tom  put 
me  in  the  Scout's  Hole,  as  he 
called  it.' 

*  So  you  deceived  me  between 
you  V  said  he  harshly. 

'No,  sir;  I  did.  Tom  knew 
nothing  of  my  coming:  he  was 
afraid  for  me,  not  for  himself.' 

'  Did  he  tell  you  what  I  was 
angry  about  ? 

'  After  you  were  gone  ]' 

*  Of'  course  !'  snapped  Mr. 
Bulstead,  poking  the  fire  vigor- 
ously. 

'  I  think,*  said  Maggie  timidly, 
for  now  it  was  Tom's  &vour  was 
at  stake,  'he  said  it  was  about 
bills.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  journey  to  Oxford.' 

'  And  a  nice  ladylike  thing  you 
consider  it,  I  suppose,  gadding 
labout  to  young  men's  rooms. 
Very  well.  Since  you  seem  in- 
clined to  mix  yourself  up  with  his 
affairs,  you  will  write  to  him  at 
once,  and  tell  him  to  come  up  to 
town  to-morrow  and  call  here. 
"When  you  are  both  together  I'U 


tell .  you  what  I  think  of  it.  A 
pretty  pair  of  fools !' 

And  Mr.  Bulstead  famed  his 
way  out  of  the  room  with  much 
outward  heat,  and  an  angry  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  But  the 
butler,  who  watched  his  exit  with 
awe,  and  opined  that  there  had 
been  stormy  weather  up-stairs,  was 
amazed  to  hear  him  mutter  with 
an  audible  chuckle  as  he  reached 
the  darkest  angle  of  the  staircase, 
•Good  lad!  good  lad  1' 

Tom,  of  course,  came  up  as 
fast  as  the  Great  Western  would 
bring  him ;  and  when  they  were 
both  together,  Mr.  Bulstead  told 
the  culprits  what  he  thought  of 
it  No  happier  trio  sat  down  to 
dinner  that  day  in  London  than 
the  party  presided  over  by  our 
friend's  butler.  Somewhere  in 
the  old  gentleman's  nature  was  a 
large  lump  of  the  chivalrous,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  Tom's  gallantry, 
Maggie's  deception  was  forgiven. 
In  no  long  time  he  did  visit  his 
lawyer,  but  it  was  upon  business 
more  pleasant  both  to  himself  and 
to  that  professional  gentleman. 
*For  a  really  paying  piece  of 
work,'  the  latcer  has  often  been 
heard  to  say  in  confidence, '  give 
me  a  marriage  settlement.' 

J.  STANLBT. 


A  PROTEGE  OF  VOLTAIRE. 
BACULARD  D'ARNAUD. 


Among  the  innumerable  aspirants 
to  literary  fame  in  France  during 
the  eighteenth  century  very  few 
can  be  cited  as  having  commenced 
their  career  under  the  direct  pa- 
tronage of  the  philosopher  of 
Femey.  A  word  or  two  of  con- 
descending approval,  and  perhaps 
a  gracious  reception  of  some  juve- 
nile essay,  were  in  general  the 
sole  favours  accorded  by  him  to 
the  many  youthful  votaries  of  the 
Muse,  by  whom  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  classic  retreat  of  the  author 
of  the  Henriade  was  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  step  to  future 
distinction.  Why  the  subject  of 
our  notice  should  have  been 
singled  out  by  him  as  an  excep- 
tion to  his  usual  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained ;  it  is,  however, 
certain  that,  in  a  letter  addressed 
in  1736  to  the  Abb^  Moussinot, 
he  requests  his  correspondent  to 
send  for  a  young  man  named 
Baculard  d'Amaud,  a  student  of 
philosophy  at  the  college  of  Har- 
court,  at  present  residing  in  the 
Rue  Mouffetard,  ftnd  to  give  him 
twelve  francs.  It  is  possible  that 
the  'young  man's'  impecunious 
condition,  as  described  by  him- 
self— a  very  favourite  topic  with 
him,  as  we  shall  see,  in  after  life 
— may  have  awakened  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  poet  by  reminding 
him  of  his  own  early  struggles,  or 
that  in  the  accompanying  verses 
he  may  have  discerned  a  promise 
of  talent  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment; in  either  case  he  appears 
to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
penniless  collegian,  and,  besides 
affording  him  occasional  pecuniary 


assistance,  to  have  exerted  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  his  protegi 
with  Helvdtius,  to  whom  he  re- 
commends him  '  as  his  son.' 

With  regard  to  the  family  of 
Fran9oi8  Baculard  d'Amaud  no- 
thing positive  is  known,  nor  have 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth 
been  officially  recorded ;  if,  how- 
ever, we  may  trust  a  statement 
made  by  his  brother,  General 
d'Amaud,  he  was  ninety  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1805,  and  was  consequently  bom 
in  1715.  All  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  contemporary  accounts  re- 
specting him  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  meagre  description  that  he 
was  extremely  tall  and  propor- 
tionally thin,  and  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  Jesuits  for  his^ 
education.  No  portrait  of  him, 
engraved  or  otherwise,  is  believed 
to  exist ;  nor  do  we  And  in  his  vo- 
luminous correspondence — mostly 
consisting  of  pressing  requests  for 
money,  or,  as  in  an  autograph  note 
we  have  before  us  while  we  write, 
for  *a  dinner' — any  particular 
trait  characteristic  of  the  man. 
With  such  insufficient  materials, 
anything  beyond  a  brief  summary 
of  his  career  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible ;  it  may,  nevertheless,  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting,  with 
the  aid  of  such  scanty  landmarks 
as  we  possess,  to  trace  step  by 
step  the  chequered  existence  of  a 
now  fdrgotten  celebrity,  who  began 
his  literary  life  under  the  flatter- 
ing auspices  of  Voltaire,  and 
ended  it^  according  to  Collin  de 
Plancy,  as  too  many  of  his  bre- 
thren in  Apollo  have  done,  in  a 
garret. 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment procured  by  the  obliging 
Helv^tius  for  the  d-devtmt  col- 
legian is  not  stated ;  but  that  it 
was  enough  for  his  wants  is  pre- 
sumable^ from  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  latter  to  his  original  patron, 
wherein  he  alludes  to  a  comedy 
entitled  Le  Mauvais  Riche,  the 
plan  of  which  he  encloses,  as  the 
occupation  of  his  leisure  hours. 
To  this  Voltaire,  who,  it  would 
seem,  had  some  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  correspondent  on  the 
score  of  negligence  and  unpunc- 
tuality,  replies  in  the  following 
style :  '  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  at  last  made  up  your  mind 
to  write  legibly  on  a  proper  sheet 
of  p^per,  to  seal  your  letter  with 
wax,  and  even  to  enter  into  de- 
tails as  to  what  you  are  doing. 
The  change  is  certainly  to  your 
advantage,  if  it  only  lasts,  and 
you  do  not  again  fall  into  your 
lazy  habits.  Do  not  in  any  case 
let  these  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Le  Mauvais  Eiche  ;  your 
literary  reputation  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  pleasure  I  de- 
rive from  your  letters.  I  like 
your  plan  much,  and  augur  well 
from  the  pains  you  apparently 
devote  to  the  composition  of  your 
comedy,  not  having  seen  a  line  of 
it  for  the  last  three  months.* 

It  was  not,  however,  by  the 
cultivation  of  his  talent  as  a 
dramatist  that  Baculard  was  des- 
tined, in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  to  attain  notoriety;  a  mo- 
ment of  inspiration  sufficed  to 
class  him  among  the  popular 
versifiers  of  the  day.  His  JSpistle 
to  Mcmon,  a  somewhat  indecorous 
production  in  the  style  of  Grentil 
Bernard,  the  opening  stanza  of 
which — all  we  can  venture  to 
quote — ^runs  as  follows  : 

*  Je  saifl  bim,  ma  ch^re  Manon, . 
Que  tu  n*e8  point  une  dachesae, 
Que  dans  sa  compilation 
Mor^ri  noua  tait  ta  noblesse. 


Mais  le  channe  de  cent  beauts, 
Sur  ton  teint  mille  fleurs  Closes, 
Quatonse  ans  k  peine  compt^a, 
Quatorze  ans !  ce  sont  bien  des  choses  !^ 

exactly  hit  the  taste  of  the  town, 
and  was  in  everybody's  hands 
before  it  had  been  published  a 
week.  Nay  more,  it  obtained 
for  its  author  the  enviable  and 
lucrative  post  of  literary  corre- 
spondent to  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  allusion  to  which  Yoltaire 
writes :  *  I  must  compliment  you, 
my  dear  friend,  both  on  your  ap- 
pointment and  on  your  Epistle 
to  Manon;  and  sincerely  trust 
that  the  one  may  make  your  for- 
tune, as  I  am  certain  that  the 
other  will  advance  your  reputa- 
tion. Manon,  whoever  she  may 
be,  is  happy  in  having  an  admirer 
and  a  poet  like  you.' 

Unfortunately  for  Amaud,  the 
good  understanding  between  him 
and  his  old  patron  came  soon 
after  to  a  close ;  the  jealous  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  latter  resenting 
the  arrival  at  Berlin  of  his  former 
protege,  in  compliance  with  the 
express  desire  of  the  King.  No 
intrigues,  no  misrepresentations 
were  neglected  by  him  in  order 
to  prejudice  Frederick  against  his 
visitor;  the  idea  that  the  new- 
.  comer  might  possibly  supplant 
him  in  the  monarch's  favour  was 
too  mortifying  to  his  vanity  to 
be  passively  endured,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  exert 
whatever  influence  he  still  pos- 
sessed over  his  royal  protector  to 
the  detriment  of  his  supposed, 
although  utterly  unconscious,  rival. 
The  result  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee.  Finding  it  necessary  to 
choose  between  the  dismissal  of 
a  comparative  stranger  and  the 
threatened  departure  of  Voltaire, 
Frederick  naturally  preferred  the 
easier  alternative ;  'and  poor  Bacu- 
lard, the  victim  of  these  unworthy 
mancBuvres,  returned  disconso- 
lately to  Paris,  having  gained 
nothing  by  his  journey  save  a  bit- 
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ter  experience  of  the  inconstancy 
of  princely  fayour. 

Once  more  compelled  to  depend 
on  his  own  exertions  for  subsist- 
ence, his  allowance  from  Berlin 
haying  necessarily  ceased  on  the 
revocation  of  his  appointment,  he 
set  manfully  to  work,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  by  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  productions, 
succeeded  in  attaining  a  recognised 
position  among  the  popular  writers 
of  the  day.  Abandoniog  the 
questionable  style  which  had  cha- 
racterised his  Epistle  to  Manon^ 
he  adopted  one  peculiarly  his 
own,  especially  intended  to  touch 
the  susceptible  hearts  of  his  lady 
readers,  and  not  inaptly  termed 
by  a  contemporary  critic  the 
'lachrymose.'  In  everything  he 
wrote,  whether  novel  or  play, 
tears  formed  the  principal  ingre- 
dient; his  personages  wept  and 
sighed  in  mournful  unison  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close, 
and  it  is  presumable  that  those 
who  perused  his  melancholy  eflEu- 
sions  were  similarly  affected ;  for 
Monselet  afhrms  that,  although 
several  copies  o£  Les  Delassements 
de  V Homme  Sensible  have  passed 
through  his  hands,  he  never  yet 
found  one  *  completely  dry.'  Of 
this  harrowing  tale,  published 
by  subscription,  fifteen  hundred 
copies — a  very  respectable  total 
at  that  period — were  disposed  of 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  majority 
of  his  dramas  sold  equally  well ; 
only  two  of  them,  however,  made 
their  appearance  on  the  stage, 
namely,  the  Comte  de  Coniminges, 
for  which  the  author  received  a 
'  gratification '  of  a  hundred  louis 
from  Marie  Antoinette,  and  La 
Mort  de  CoUqny^  performed  dur- 
ing the  Eevolution  at  the  Th^tre 
Moliere. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
considerable  sums  derived  from 
the  sale  of  his  works,  and  occa- 
sional subsidies  obtained  on  one 


plea  or  another  from  the  minis- 
terial budget,  Baculard  d'Arnaud 
was  perpetually  in  distress  for 
money,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
.  literally  lived  from  hand  to  mouth. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  when  his 
finances  were  at  a  lower  ebb  ttan 
usual,  he  depended  for  his  daily 
meals  on  the  charity  of  a  sympa- 
thising rdtisseuse,  in  reference  to 
which  humiliating  episode  in  his 
career  the  Jesuit  Dulaurens,  in 
his  ChandeUe  ctArrcis,  describes 
him  as 

'  Soapirant  k  cdt6  da  gigot 
Le  doux  Arnaud,  le  lamentable  Arnand. 

A  more  indefatigable  and  un- 
scrupulous borrower  never  exist- 
ed. It  has  been  gravely  asserted 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover a  single  individual  in  France 
who  was  not  his  creditor  at  least 
to  the  amount  of  a  petit  ecu, 
Chamfort  even  going  so  far  as  to 
afl&rm  that  he  owed  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  advanced 
in  pieces  of  six  sous.  His  fa- 
vourite locality  for  levying  con- 
tributions is  said  to  have  been 
the  Caf6  de  la  Regence,  at  that 
period  the  resort  not  only  of  the 
better  class  of  Parisians,  but  also 
of  new-comers  from  the  provinces, 
who,  doubtless,  were  rarely  suf- 
fered to  depart  scot-free.  Among 
his  innumerable  begging-letters 
addressed  to  persons  of  distinc- 
tion is  a  very  characteristic  one 
to  the  Minister  Necker,  whom  he 
styles  the  benefactor  of  France 
and  his  own,  and  coolly  solicits 
the  loan  of  twelve  hundred  francs, 
to  be  repaid  in  the  course  of  a 
year  from  the  receipts  of  three 
dramas,  already  offered  to  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  *  In  conclu- 
sion, he  asks  permission  to  pre- 
sent his  'tears'  to  the  ambas- 
sadress (Madame  de  Stael).  On 
the  back  of  this  epistle  is  the 

•  Two  of  these  were  refused,  and  the 
third  was  an  utter  failure. 
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following  note,  in  Necker's  hand : 
*  Sent  him  four  louis.' 

During  the  Beyolation  Amaud 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  gml- 
lotine,  having  been  brought  be- 
fore the  tribunal  on  the  apparently 
well-founded  charge  of  sheltering 
a  'suspect;'  his  judges,  however, 
either  moved  to  compassion  by 
his  age  or  unusually  inclined  to 
indulgence,  acquitted  him.  In 
1800  he  was  a  constant  frequenter 
of  a  cafe  kept  by  a  certain  Ma- 
dame Simard  in  the  Hue  Mouffe- 
tard,  where  he  delighted  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  ingratitude  of 
princes  and  his  own  inappreciated 
merits.  He  was  perfectly  affable, 
and  accepted  a  dinner,  or  even  a 
petit  verre,  with  the  most  con- 
descending urbanity.  His  wife, 
of  whose  maiden  name  or  origin  no 
mention  is  recorded,  was  equally 
loquacious.  She  had  known  Vol- 
taire and  the  critic  Freron,  and 
detested  both.  *  Voltaire,'  she 
used  to  say,  *  was  so  miserly  that, 
when  he  could  do  so  unobserved, 
he  even  pocketed  the  candle-ends 
from  the  King  of  Prussia's  supper- 
table  ;  and  as  for  Fr6ron,  he  cared 
for  nothing  but  his  stomach. 
One  day  I  met  him  at  dinner, 
where  he  was  asked  to  carve  his 
favourite  dish — a  leg  of  mutton — 
and  noticed  that  he  had  reserved 
for  himself  the  juiciest  slices  ;  so 
I  resolved  to  spoil  his  game. 
*'  Monsieur  Freron,"  I  said, "  pray 
oblige  me  by  giving  me  that  slice 
you  have  so  carefully  hidden 
under  the  knife."  He  never  for- 
gave me  for  it.' 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present 
time  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 


so  entirely  forgotten  a  writer  as 
Baculard  d*Axnaud,  not  one  mo- 
dem reader  in  a  thousand  having 
probably  ever  read  a  line  of  his 
works,  or  perhaps  ever  heard  of 
his  name.  That  he  was  unques- 
tionably popular  in  his  day  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  his  productions  have  gone 
through  several^editions,  and  that 
as  late  as  1803,  two  years  before 
his  death,  a  complete  collection 
of  them,  in  twenty-three  volumes, 
commanded  a  r^y  sale.  Be- 
tween 1768  and  1774  a  handsome 
edition  of  his  dramas'^  was  pub- 
lished, illustrated  with  engravings 
after  Eisen,  the  few  existing 
copies  of  which  still  possess  a 
certain  value.  Much  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  writer  of  fiction  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  the 
novelty  of  the  style  adopted  by 
him,  which,  although  immeasur- 
ably inferior  in  grace  and  poetical 
sentiment,  and  lamentably  dis- 
figured by  exaggeration,  has  occa- 
sionally an  avant-gadt  of  Werther. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  he  carried  his  passion  for  the 
'  lacbiymose '  a  little  too  {Ieu:,  and 
depended  too  exdnsively  for  his 
effects  on  what  he  termed  the 
*  chord  of  sensibility.'  '  There  are 
chords,'  as  Mr.  Guppy  would  say, 
which  it  requires  infinite  delicacy 
to  handle,  an  important  considera- 
tion, unfortunately,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  his  celebrity,  not  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  account  by  the 
quondam  jEwo^^c  of  Voltaire. 

*  It  may  incidentally  be  remarked  that 
Marie  Joseph  Cfa^ier  borrowed  more  than 
one  idea  for  his  Charles  IX.  from  Amaud^s 
Mart  de  Coligny. 
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By  Alan  MuiRy  author  op  *  Children's  Children/  *  Lady  Beauty/ 
•  Golden  Girls,'  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY  1 

'She  paused,  she  tarned  away,  she  hung 
her  head. 

The    seeming    simple-hearted    injured 

thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back,  and  nestled 
there; 

Ho  saw 
A  Tirtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wrong'd, 
Upright  and  flashed  before  him.* 

Tksntson,  IdyWf  of  the  King. 

Drowning  men,  it  is  said,  behold 
the  whole  length  of  life,  illumin- 
ated  by  one  flash  of  consciousness. 
80  there  are  moments  when, 
though  our  minds  are  spinning  in 
a  whirlpool  of  agitation,  reason 
works  with  unusual  rapidity  and 
precision :  agitation  imparts  a 
facility  to  thought,  which  is  un- 
known in  our  calm  hours. 

Vanity  was  gone.  Willie  Snow 
was  struggling  with  a  rush  of 
feeling,  violent  and  turbid,  like  a 
mill-race;  and  yet  he  weighed 
his  sweetheart  in  the  balance 
more  carefully  than  he  could  have 
weighed  her  in  his  quietest  mood. 
In  common  conversation  she  was 
frivolous  and  malapert:  against 
this  fault  he  put  the  tremulous 
earnestness  of  her  voice  in  this 
last  supreme  moment.  Her  eyes 
mostly  darted  light  coquettish 
lays :  now  he  recalled  them,  big 
with  anguish,  as  she  flew  from  his 
side.  The  insinuations  against 
her  character  were  grave,  and  not 
more  grave  than  reasonable :  he 
rebutted  these  by  recalling  her 
manner  of  reply  when  he  had  asked 
if  she  were  married;  for  in  his 
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ears^-deluded  boy ! — the  ring  of 
truth  and  the  light  of  honour 
were  in  her  tone  and  look. 
Whereupon  1  remark  that,  when 
a  young  woman  is  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  a  matter  of,  let  us  say, 
ten-and-sixpence  a  night  for  mak- 
ing faces  to  order,  she  can  look 
demure  or  heart-broken  at  very 
short  notice.  But  this  never  oc- 
curred to  WiUie.  Vanity  was  a 
true  woman,  after  all,  and  worthy 
of  his  affection.  Thus  he  answered 
his  own  deepest  doubt ;  and  then 
he  turned  to  other  matters.  She 
loved  him ;  she  could  not  marry 
him ;  and  yet  her  hand  was  free  ! 
What  could  these  things  mean  1 
The  brook  babbling  on  at  his  feet 
picked  up  her  words,  and  re- 
peated them  as  it  chattered  over 
the  stones — *  Something  runs  be- 
tween us  that  must  divide  us  for 
ever;  it  is  red  as  blood,  hot  as 
fire,  cruel  as  death  !' 

*0I'  groaned  poor  Willie. 
*  What  can  her  sorrow  be  V 

Chatter  went  the  brook,  brawl- 
ing against  the  stones,  and  rush- 
ing in  twenty  noisy  little  rapids, 
but  answering  still  as  it  hurried 
by — ^It  is  red  as  bloody  hot  as 
firey  cruel  as  death  f 

*  But  she  is  good,'  pleaded  poor 
Will,  judge,  jury,  and  advocate 
all  in  his  own  breast.  ^  She  must 
be  good.  And  she  loves  mel 
!N'ever  was  voice  like  hers  without 
true  love !' 

But  the  brook  replied  as  before, 
and  ran  off  into  the  gray  and 
ghostly  distance,  busy  and  inex- 
orable. 
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'  It  is  something  to  have  won 
her  heart/  the  poor  boj  sighed. 
'  Something  to  have  won  her 
heart,  even  if  we  never  marry.' 

This  early  love  is  a  pretty 
thing,  when  a  young  fellow  is 
satisfied  if  he  can  but  awaken  a 
feeling  of  affection  in  the  heart  of 
the  girl  he  is  courting,  and  would 
die  content  if  she  only  said,  *  I 
love  you.'  The  odd  thing  is  tiiat 
in  twenty  years'  time  such  a 
couple  will  be  going  arm-in-arm 
through  their  bit  of  world,  just 
like  any  other  husband  and  wife, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  scuffling 
now  and  then  as  occasion  arises. 
Well,  snowdrops  cannot  bloom 
under  August  skies ;  yet  I  like  to 
see  the  snowdrop  hanging  its 
pretty  bells  in  the  sunlight  spring 
after  spring.  And  a  pure  passion 
between  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  is  pleasant  to  see, 
though  one  knows  it  must  end 
like  all  that  went  before  it, 
scorched  and  faded  by  our  hot 
dusty  life. 

Willie  soon  recovered  his  spirits. 
Counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  toler- 
ably easy  work  when  beauty  is  at 
the  bar  and  love  is  on  the  bench. 

*  Vanity  loves  me  T  quoth  the 
deluded  boy.  '  That  much  is 
sure.  Vanity  loves  me— loves 
me — Cloves  me  tenderly  !' 

Eepeating  the  words  over  and 
over,  you  observe,  which  we  all 
know  makes  your  fact  more  of  a 
fact  than  ever.  What,  then, 
about  the  unknown  obstacle) 
Why,  he  had  taken  heart,  and  the 
more  he  scrutinised  it,  swathed 
as  it  was  in  mystery,  the  less  he 
feared.  He  would  unroll  this 
dread  secret,  and  find  it  some- 
thing commonplace  enough  — 
something  to  laUgh  at,  say  this 
day  ten  years!  Who  can  mea- 
sure the  power  this  beautiful  girl 
gained  over  him  in  that  brief 
space  when  she  melted  into  wo- 
manliness?   A  little  while  after 


their  parting,  his  conflict  of  feel- 
ing had  settled  down  into  two 
thoughts:  *She  is  good,'  which 
built  him  up,  being  a  respectable 
young  man;  *She  loves  me,' 
which  set  him  on  fire,  being  a 
combustible  young  man.  And 
between  '  She  is  good '  and  '  She 
loves  me,'  swing  went  that  lad's 
mind,  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
regular  and  steady  as  a  pendulum. 

He  was  a  fine  fellow,  as  I  have 
said  many  times,  but,  perhaps,  a 
little  weak,  and  disposed  to  lean 
on  the  judgment  of  others.  He 
had  not  that  firmness  of  spirit 
which  enables  a  man  to  pursue 
the  purpose  of  his  life  silent  and 
self-contained.  So,  although  for 
the  time  he  was  fully  convinced 
of  Vanity's  goodness,  he  told  me 
every  word  of  his  last  conversa- 
tion with  Vanity,  and  asked  my 
opinion.  Which,  at  the  moment, 
was  much  as  if  he  should  have 
said, 

'Dr.  Book,  I  believe  one  and 
one  make  two.  But  would  you 
mind  stating  your  views  on  the 
point  V 

However,  I  gave  him  my 
opinion  of  Miss  Vanity  Hardware 
straight  enough. 

'The  young  woman  is  an 
actress.' 

*  A  whatf  cried  Willie. 

'An  actress,'  I  repeated.  'A 
real  live  actress !  Two  pound  a 
week,  and  find  your  own  frocks  ! 
Puff  yourself,  and  paint  yourself, 
and  go  out  with  a  pair  of  eyes 
full  of  theatre-tears,  and  tell  your 
stage-lover,  in  a  dying  voice,  that 
your  heart  is  breaking ;  or  set  up 
as  an  example  of  filial  piety,  and 
take  in  sewing  to  keep  your  aged 
father  out  of  the  workhouse.  The 
house  applauds,  and  thinks  better 
of  human  nature.  And  human 
nature  in  the  telling  frock  takes 
advantage  of  the  applause  to  ogle 
the  stalls.  O,  rubbish  and  non- 
sense.  Will !    The  young  woman 
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is  an  actress,  and,  believe  me,  she 
is  playing  a  part  you  don't  under- 
stand I' 

'  If  yon  had  seen  her  I'  he  ex- 
claimed fervently.  'If  you  had 
heard  her !' 

'O  Wm,  Will,'  said  I,  *you 
ate  a  very  young  man — ^twenty- 
two,  by  the  almanac  !  And  when 
you  divide  twenty-two  you  get 
eleven.  There  you  are  1  Heart 
aged  twenty-two,  head  just  turned 
eleven !' 

Do  you  know,  he  bore  it  all ! 
So  next  I  paid  him  a  compliment 
or  two.  Then,  having  an  eye  to 
business,  I  spoke  of  Nancy  Steele. 
Without  giving  Will  time  to  say 
much  this  way  or  that,  I  praised 
her  looks,  her  thrift,  her  snug 
fortune — whatever  was  attractive 
about  her. 

'In  this  matter  of  marriage, 
keep  in  the  safe,  sober,  common- 
sense  track,'  said  I.  '  Do  as  other 
people  do,  and  you  are  most  likely 
to  do  well.  !N"ancy  is  the  girl 
for  you.  She  will  make  you 
happy,  and  she  will  keep  you 
respectable.  What  do  you  know 
about  Miss  Hardware  1  Simply 
that  she  is  pretty  ;  so  are  scores 
of  women.  And  that  she  can  cry 
when  she  wants  to  make  a  fool  of 
you  ;  so  can  every  woman.* 

I  shook  his  resolution  a  little, 
I  could  see.  He  seemed  not 
quite  so  full  of  Miss  Vanity  when 
he  went  out  as  when  he  came  in. 
Willie  was  always  apt  to  think 
that  whoever  spoke  last  spoke 
best,  which  is  a  merit  in  a  man 
who  hears  your  advice  last,  other- 
wise it  is  a  fault.  The  upshot 
was  that  he  suffered  affairs  be- 
tween Nancy  and  himself  to  go 
on  as  before  :  he  civil  to  her;  she 
civil  to  him.  Nancy  must  have 
seen  that  he  kept  out  of  her  way, 
but  she  took  no  notice  of  the  al- 
teration in  his  conduct,  being,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  a 
long-beaded  girl. 


However  WiUie's  purpose 
might  waver  before  an  adverse 
opinion,  his  affection  soon  re- 
turned to  what  was  now  the 
natural  quarter.  Vanity  Hard- 
ware had  won  his  heari  In 
point  of  fact^  nothing  but  diffi- 
dence and  the  fear  of  being  thought 
foolish  kept  him  from  making 
confessions  of  his  love  to  his 
friends.  But  Tumbledown  Farm 
being  still  a  mystery  to  the  whole 
village,  and  none  knowing  whence 
the  Hardwares  came,  or  how 
they  managed  to  live,  Willie  felt 
afraid  to  mention  his  sweetheart's 
name  openly.  So  he  dallied  with 
Nancy,  loved  Vanity,  and  spoke 
not  a  word  to  anybody,  except  to 
me.  After  their  parting  at  the 
brook,  ten  days  elapsed  without 
his  seeing  her  again.  Evening 
after  evening  he  paced  the  same 
road,  watching  eagerly  at  every 
turn  for  the  flutter  of  Vanity's 
white  dress,  but  all  in  vain. 
Meanwhile,  by  every  honourable 
means  he  tried  to  learn  something 
about  her  and  her  father;  but 
when  the  information  he  picked 
ap  was  put  together  with  that 
which  I  had  learned  myself  else- 
where, we  remained,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever.  Now,  with  what 
can  a  chapter  end  better  than  a 
big  note  of  interrogation  1 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  WEEPING  TO  LAUGHTER. 

*  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as 

keen 

As  is  the  razor^s  edge  invisible, 

Catting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen 

Above  the  sense  of  sense :  so  sensible 

Seemeth  their  conference;  their  conceits 

have  wings 
Fleeter  than  arrows, bullets, wind, thought, 
swifter  things.* 

Ijov€*s  Labour  Lott, 

The  Hardwares  kept  no  regular 
servant.  An  old  chai^wonian  was 
engaged  to:  do  the*  ttoUQfi  work  and 
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the  cooking,  coming  in  at  seven 
in  the  morning  and  leaving  punc- 
tually at  one.  At  five  she  re- 
turned, and  did  such  farther  turns 
as  were  needful ;  and  at  eight  she 
left  for  the  night.  Of  old  Mr. 
Hardware  this  woman  saw  little 
or  nothing.  He  never  came  down 
to  hreakfast;  and  he  would  not 
suffer  her  to  enter  any  room 
where  he  might  happen  to  he. 
She  had  the  strictest  orders  from 
l^iss  Vanity  never  to  speak  to 
him  unless  he  first  spoke  to  her. 

*  Which,'  the  old  lady  said, 
*  no  one  would  want  to,  neither. 
Catch  I  speaking  to  he!  But 
Miss  Vanity  do  run  after  un  up- 
stairs and  down,  morning  till 
night  r 

Cross-examined,  the  old  lady 
declared  that  no  visitor  ever  came 
near  the  house.  Further  cross- 
examined  concerning  the  strange* 
man  whom  I  had  seen  with  Miss 
Hardware,  she  alleged  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  him.  It  was 
impossible  he  could  be  often  at 
the  Farm  without  her  knowledge. 
Bid  Miss  Vanity  write  many  let- 
ters? No.  Nor  receive  many? 
No.  (Miss  Vanity  read  a  deal, 
and  would  sing  as  she  went  about 
the  house  for  all  the  world  like  a 
thrush.  Volunteered  by  witness.) 
Was  the  old  gentleman  a  kind 
father  ?  She  dared  say ;  it  was 
all  coughing,  and  wheezing,  and 
groaning  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  Did  the  old  gentleman 
drink?  Poor  old  soul!  not  a 
drop — lived  on  gruel  and  dry 
toast.  Did  Miss  Vanity  seem 
happy?  Well,  sometimes  she 
was  all  for  laughing,  and  some- 
times all  for  crying,  and  more 
times  she  neither  laughed  nor 
cried,  and  there  you  were!  So 
the  old  lady's  evidence  did  not 
go  for  much.  We  knew  that  the 
Hardwares  dealt  with  the  village 
tradespeople,  and  paid  their  bills 
regularly;  w^^oh  i»  tiie*  best  safe- 


guard against  slander  /  know  of ! 
And  when  Miss  Vanity  took  the 
fancy  of  having  the  garden  done 
up,  Billy  Ditcher,  who  had  the 
job,  declared  that  gentry  were  all 
very  well,  but  give  him  the  folk 
that  could  hand  you  half-a-crown 
where  two  shillings  were  due, 
and  tell  you  to  keep  the  change. 

At  last  the  lovers  met  again. 
One  evening,  as  Willie  looked, 
with  scarcely  hopeful  eyes,  across 
their  favourite  field,  he  saw  Vanity 
standing  at  the  gate,  waiting,  as 
she  had  so  often  waited  before. 
She  was  gazing  pensively  at  the 
distant  hills,  and  did  not  see 
Willie  until  he  was  at  her  side. 
He  touched  her  gently  on  the 
arm. 

'  What  brings  you  here  this 
evening? 

Vanity  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him. 

'  Fate  I'  she  answered,  in  a  com- 
posed voice,  as  if  she  had  pre- 
pared the  reply  a  week  before. 

This  was  a  grave  beginning, 
but  suited  Willie's  mood  better 
than  the  cheeriest  greeting.  He 
took  up  the  thread  of  their  former 
conversation  just  where  Vanity 
had  so  abruptly  broken  it. 

'  The  last  time  we  met,  you  said 
you  loved  me— did  you  not  ?* 

a  did.' 

'  Vanity,'  Willie  cried, '  I  want 
nothing  more  in  all  the  world  1' 

She  looked  up. 

'  Nothing  more  in  all  the  worldf 
she  said,  turning  his  words  into  a 
question — *  nothing  more  ?' 

WUlie  felt  thankful  for  the 
blundering  speech,  in  which  her 
wit  found  for  him  so  graceful  an 
opening. 

*  One  thing  more  !'  he  cried ; 
^  guess  what  it  is.' 

'Willie,'  she  said,  looking  at 
him  gravely,  'I  have  told  you. 
We  can  never  marry.' 

In  his  excitement  he  had  for- 
gotten all  she  said  when  they  last 
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met.  Kow  ber  manner  recalled 
that  scene  to  bis  mind,  and  con- 
vinced bim  afresb  tbat  a  real  bar 
lay  between  tbem. 

'You  love  me — you  are  not 
married ;  yet  you  cannot  marry 
mel  Wbat  can  tbe  reason  be) 
I  bave  it !'  be  cried.  *  You  bave 
promised  to  marry  some  one  else.' 

*  I  bave  not.' 

*  Tben  wby  may  we  not  marry  V 
'  Tbe  fact  is  all  you  need  know,' 

said  Vanity;  'tbe  cause  is  my 
afihir.' 

'  To  get  rid  of  tbe  cause  sball 
be  my  affair,'  replied  Willie  pluck- 
ily.  *And  surely,  Vanity,  you 
cannot  tbink  it  improper  curiosity 
if  I  press  you  to  tell  me  more 
about  tbis  secret  difficulty.' 

He  pleaded  witb  ber,  and  be 
soon  saw  in  ber  manner  some 
fruits  of  bis  entreaties.  Sbe  soft- 
ened, sbe  warmed ;  but  still  sbe 
would  say  notbing.  For  all  tbat, 
sbe  seemed  to  feel  a  pleasure  in 
being  pressed  to  speak;  and  Willie, 
finding  tbat  be  bad  power  to  move 
ber,  and  tbat  ber  resolution  waver- 
ed more  and  more,  besougbt  ber 
to  trust  bim.  At  last,  mucb  as  if 
sbe  felt  tbat  bis  caressing  speecbes 
were  giving  ber  a  dangerous  plea- 
siore,  sbe  drew  berself  up,  and  ber 
firmness  returned. 

'  You  must  ask  me  no  more.' 

But  baving  accomplisbed  so 
mucb,  was  Willie  likely  now  to 
despair  ?  He  renewed  bis  entrea- 
ties. 

'Tbere  can  be  no  obstacle  to 
our  marriage  I'  be  cried  vebe- 
mently  — '  no  possible  obstacle 
wbicb  my  love  and  eneigy  will 
not  overcome.' 

Vanity  fixed  upon  bim  a  searcb- 
ing  look,  trying  to  gauge  bis  sin- 
cerity. 

He  understood  wbat  tbe  look 
meant. 

'  Yes,  you  may  believe  me  !'  be 
cried.  'Notbing  could  alter  my 
ove — notbing  in  tbe  world !' 

1 


'  Are  you  sure  f 
'  As  sure  as  tbat  I  live.' 
Tbere  was  a  grassy  bank  beside 
tbe  gate,   and  tbere  Vanity  sat 
down,  Willie  standing  bard  by, 
and  sbe  plucking  at  a  few  tall 
blades   of  grass  growing  at  ber 
side.     Sbe  did  not  look  up. 
'  Willie,  if  I  loved  you — ' 
'You  bave  told  me  tbat  you 
do.' 

'  If  I  let  my  liking  for  you  grow 
into  love,'  sbe  went  on,  in  a  low 
voice,  '  I  would  love  you  till  I 
died.  You  would  take  me  out  of 
myself,  and  bold  me  as  your  own. 
Do  wbat  you  would,  be  wbat  you 
would,  I  could  never  take  back 
tbe  beart  I  bad  given.' 

Sbe  paused.  He  felt  sbe  bad 
more  to  say. 

'  Well,  Vanity,  wbat  tben  V 
*  Tou  could  never  love  me  80* 
'  Wby  do  you  say  tbat  ]'  asked 
Willie,  wondering. 

'  Because  you  are  a  manly  affec- 
tionate boy;  but  you  are  afraid, 
of  wbat  tbe  world  says.  You 
would  make  your  love  for  me 
second,  and  your  love  of  tbe  good 
opinion  of  your  friends  first.' 

'  I  sbould  not  Wbat  do  you 
mean )'  said  Willie — two  matters 
in  one  breatb. 

Vanity  sat  plucking  tbe  grass. 
Sbe  spoke  witb  tbe  most  curious 
air  of  preoccupation^  frivolity,  and 
disdain.  Wbo  could  read  tbe 
secret  of  ber  subtle  manner! 

'  If  you  knew  tbat  tbere  was  a 
fact  in  my  life — an  ineffaceable 
fact — wbicb  would  leave  me  open 
to  a  sudden  sbame;  sometbing 
tbat  cbildren  ougbt  never  to  know 
about  a  motber,  tbat  friends  ougbt 
never  to  know  about  a  friend,  tbat 
a  busband  ougbt  never  to  know 
about  bis  wife,  unless  be  loved 
ber  witb  a  love  tbat  was  unquencb- 
able — ^wbat  tbenf 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  you,' 
Willie  replied,  besitating.  'ify 
love  is  unquencbable.' 
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'If  all  that  were  trae  of  me, 
would  yon  still  say  what  yon  said 
just  now — that  nothing  in  the 
world  conld  alter  your  love  f 

*  Y-e-s/  answered  Willie  slowly, 

*  I  believe  so.'  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  added,  *  Of  course  it  would  be 
nothing  really  disgraceful.' 

Vanity  rose  with  a  sad  smile. 
She  touched  him  on  the  cheek. 
She  seemed  the  elder  and  the 
stronger  of  the  two. 

*  Good-bye,  Willie.  We  must 
see  each  other  no  more.' 

'Vanity,  what  do  you  mean? 
Have  I  offended  you  V  All  these 
exclamations  came  in  a  breath; 
he  could  not  interpret  her  man- 
ner. 

*  There  is  some  one  waiting  to 
marry  you — that  girl,  Miss  Steele. 
I  know  all  about  her,'  said  Vanity, 
trying  to  smile,  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears.  *  She  is  respectable ;  you 
will  get  a  good  wife,  and  run  no 
risk.  Everybody  will  say  how 
sensible  you  are,  and  praise  you 
and  look  up  to  you.  That  will  be 
nice,  you  know.' 

There  was  a  touch  of  scorn  in 
her  *That  will  be  nice' — 0,  such 
a  line,  delicate,  stinging  scorn! 
Quite  right,  Mr.  Shakespeare :  the 
mocking  wench  had  a  tongue  with 
a  razor  edge. 

'  I  see  how  it  is,'  Willie  said, 
with  a  mortified  air ;  '  you  never 
really  cared  for  me.' 

'Listen,'  she  answered,  in  a 
tone  that  sank  into  his  very  soul. 

*  If  you  had  been  brought  up  all 
your  life  long  amongst  people 
who  were  some  thoughtless,  some 
vicious,  some  selfish,  until  you 
hardly  knew  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  goodness ;  and  if,  all  of 
a  sudden,  you  saw  somebody  who 
seemed  to  live  a  higher  life  and 
breathe  a  purer  air,  who  had 
grown  up  surrounded  by  truth  and 
virtue  until  he  was  good  without 
knowing  he  was  good ;  and  if  he 
was  as  handsome  as  virtuous,  so 


that  nothing  were  wanting  to  make 
him  desirable — *    She  paused. 

'  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  f 
asked  Willie. 

She  went  on  impetuously : 

'If  you  found  that  you  had 
drawn  forth  a  pure  and  noble 
love,  which  flowed  out  for  you 
like  a  delicious  stream,  promising 
to  gladden  a  hard  scorched  life ; 
and  if,  just  as  you  were  going  to 
drinky  something  told  you  that 
you  had  no  right  to  that  love — 
that  you  had  awakened  it  only  by 
seeming  to  be  what  you  were  not ; 
that  the  dreams  of  your  life  were 
as  fair  as  heaven,  and  the  realities 
base  and  wretched ;  that,  Willie, 
Willie  P*  she  cried,  starting  up 
wildly — '  if  the  veil  were  torn  off 
me,  you  would  hate  me !  If  you 
married  me,  and  the  veil  were 
torn  off  tJien,  you  would  curse  me ! 
Go,  and  let  me  go  !  Tell  nobody 
what  I  have  said;  let  it  be  a 
secret  between  you  and  myself  for 
ever.  Don't  write  to  me^as  you 
value  my  life,  don't  write  to  me ! 
O  Willie,  Willie,  my  heart  is 
broken !' 

The  forced  calmness  with  which 
she  began  had  changed  to  frenzy, 
and  the  frenzy  now  changed  to 
weeping.  Vanity  turned  away, 
and,  resting  her  hands  on  the 
gate,  bowed  down  in  a  fit  of  cry- 
ing. 

Willie  had  listened  to  her  with 
amazement  and  fear;  but  what- 
ever prudential  motives  may  have 
been  at  work  in  his  breast  gave 
way  at  the  sight  of  her  great 
sorrow. 

*  You  are  nervous  and  excited,' 
he  said  soothingly.  '  You  must  be 
distressing  yourself  without  rea- 
son. ^There  can  be  nothing  so  bad 
as  you  describe.  If  I  heard  this 
secret,  depend  upon  it  I  should 
say  you  had  made  a  mountain  of 
a  molehill.' 

His  words  did  not  comfort  her, 
but  they  recalled  her  to  herself. 
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She  dried  her  eyes,  and,  opening 
the  gate,  stepped  quietly  thiongh. 

'  It  is  not  much  to  ask  that  you 
will  never  repeat  this  conversa- 
tion to  any  one/  she  said,  trying 
hard  to  speak  calmly.  *  Don't 
mention  my  name ;  that  will  he 
the  greatest  kindness  you  can  do 
me.  I  most  go  home  now,  for  my 
father  expects  me.' 

'Are  we  to  part  in  this  way?' 
Willie  asked. 

'We  are/  she  replied,  grown 
more  composed.  'I  have  heen 
foolish,  and  I  mnst  pay  the  penalty. 
Perhaps  I  have  heen  over>excited 
too ;  perhaps  I  said  more  than  I 
meant  That  is  little  matter,  so 
long  as  you  don't  repeat  anything. 
Forget  me,  Willie;  forget  all 
ahout  me !' 

'  Forget  you ! — Lb  it  likely,  after 
what  I  have  heard  f 

'  Then  rememher  me  as  a  boy 
remembers  his  first  love.' 

*And  you — how  will  you  re- 
member me  V 

In  a  marvellous  way  her  gay 
wild  manner  reappeared.  There 
she  stood  before  him,  tossing  her 
head  daintily,  smilingly,  mock- 
ingly—just the  old  flirting  Vanity 
of  their  tirst  interview. 

'Eemember  you — youl  My 
pretty  boy !  As  a  flatterer  I  As 
a  young  lover  who  came  to  me 
reeling  off  pretty  speeches  by  the 
yard,  like  fancy  ribbons  I  As  a 
curious  impertinent,  who  played 
at  question  and  answer,  and  got 
mystified,  and  lost  the  game  1  O, 
I-  know  how  to  remember  my 
Willie  1' 

Wad  ever  laughter  like  hersi 
Full  of  mockery,  full  of  heedless- 
ness, full  of  wild  Mvolity  and 
reckless  disdain  1  Willie  was 
petrified  with  surprise. 

*  Toa*re  an  angel,  qnoth  he.    Tra  la  I 
D>e  think  so  ?  quoth  she.    Tra  la !' 

She  caught  up  a  snatch  of  song, 
and  with  a  gay,  almost  impudent^ 


aur,  but  with  the  most  sparkling 
execution,  she  trilled  off  these 
scoffing  lines.  Then  she  stopped, 
considered  Willie  for  a  moment 
with  mock  gravity,  then  broke 
anew  into  laughter. 

All  the  while  Willie  stood  like 
a  statue. 

'  Good-night,  Willie,'  she  said, 
dipping  him  a  taunting  curtsy. 
'Like  this  style,  sir  I  Qood- 
night !' 

And  off  she  went;  and  he 
neither  spoke  nor  moved.  Pre- 
sently she  returned  with  a  serious 
face. 

*  Don't  foiget  your  promise.  I 
may  be  in  jest,  and  I  may  b^  in 
earnest ;  still,  you  are  not  to  re- 
peat a  word  I  have  said.  Eemem- 
ber,  that  would  set  people  talking, 
which  I  hate.  And  don't  write 
to  me;  whatever  you  do,  don't 
write  to  me.' 

'  Am  I  never  to  see  you  again  V 
inquired  Willie,  finding  his  speech 
at  last  'Are  we  to  meet  no 
moref 

'Never,  except  at  this  gate,' 
said  Vanity  decidedly;  'and  never 
unless  you  find  me  here,  without 
asking  me  to  com&'  Now  she 
was  grave,  decisive,  almost  stem. 
*  You  hear?'  she  cried. 

'I  hear.' 

'  Then— 0%.' 

And  she  was  gone. 

But  mark  my  words  :  our  Mr. 
Shakespeare  knew  what  he  was 
saying  when  he  remarked  that  the 
tongue  of  a  wench  can  cut  a  smaller 
hair  than  may  be  seen.  In  her 
crying,  in  her  laughing,  in  her 
seriousness,  we  can  see  Vanity's 
razor-edge  tongue  darting  like  the 
&ng  of  a  snake,  but  doing  work 
which  may  be  invisible  to  our 
eyes,  but  not  to  hers.  A  most 
designing  young  woman  !  Was 
not  Willie  Snow  her  slave  ?  Did 
she  not  know  it  wellf 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  STRANGE  DIALOQUE. 

'  On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listened 
long.* 

Willie's  behayipui  after  this 
last  interyiew  puzzled  me.  From 
being  communicative  he  suddenly 
grew  reserved.  He  woold  tell  me 
nothing ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
a  few  questions  about  Miss  Yanity, 
he  fenced  and  parried  in  a  way 
that  was  surprising,  considering 
his  frank  easy  character.  I  won- 
dered; for  at  the  time,  you  ob- 
serve, I  did  not  know  the  facts. 
Vanity  had  sealed  the  lad's  lips, 
and  he  never  broke  silence  until 
fortune  set  him  free.  Then,  when 
the  bubble  burst  (I  might  say  when 
the  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag, 
only  the  event  was  too  terrific), 
the  obligation  upon  him  was 
rather  to  divulge  than  to  keep 
the  secret.  A4  that  time  he  told 
me  all  of  this  story  which  is  not 
of  my  own  making. 

As  I  mention  myself,  let  me 
here  record  a  dialogue  overheard 
by  accident^  and  which  will  set 
my  readers  asking  questions,  as  it 
set  me.  Dear  heart !  how  I 
guessed  and  wondered !  And 
when  at  last  the  awful  answer 
came« —  But  surely  this  is  bad 
story-telling,  throwing  out  hints 
about  tomorrow's  narrative  in  the 
thick  of  to-day's  work. 

One  hot  Sunday  afternoon  I 
strolled  up  the  old  road,  and, 
rambling  into  one^  of  the  fields 
adjacent  to  Tumbledown  Farm,  I 
sat  down  under  a  hedge  that 
threw  a  grateful  shade  on  the  diy 
hot  grass.  All  was  quiet,  and, 
excepting  ants,  grasshoppers,  and 
such  small  folk,  every  creature 
was  taking  rest.  There  was  a 
pool  close  at  hand,  over  which 
one  great  dragon-fly  played.  Every 
now  and  again  he  would  dart  to 
the  spot  where  I  sat,  hovering 
'  -"re  a  moment,  then  back  to  the 


pool,  and  so  to  and  fro,  until  I 
grew  tired  of  watching  his  flight. 
How  easily  one  drops  asleep  in 
warm  weather,  and  how  narrow 
the  space  seems  that  divides  wak- 
ing from  waking !  One  moment 
I  was  marking  the  dragon-fly  high 
in  air ;  then  I  must  have  slept  an 
hour ;  and  yet  it  seemed  only  a 
few  seconds  later  when  I  found 
myself,  with  open  eyes  and  open 
ears,  liBtening  to  a  conversation 
which  was  being  held  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge.  The 
speakers  were  hidden  from  view. 

*How  long  must  this  waiting 
go  on  V  This  was  in  a  woman's 
voice. 

'How  long  must  this  waiting 
go  onf  A  man's  voice,  harsh 
and  bitter,  echoed  the  question. 
Then — '  As  long  as  I  choose ;  as 
long  as  need  be.'  Just  like  an 
old  door  grinding  rusty  hinges. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the 
woman  spoke  in  a  hesitating  way, 
stopping  between  each  word,  so 
that  the  man  had  an  opportunity 
of  catching  her  up  before  she 
finished  a  sentence. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  a  great 
deal  lately — ' 

'  Thinking  a  great  deal  lately  P 
growled  the  male  voice ;  *  I  know 
it  —  thinking  a  great  deal  too 
much,  I  say.  You  are  not  the 
same  person,  whatever  the  rea- 
son may  be.  /  don't  like  it,  that's 
alL' 

'They  say  Canada  is  a  fine 
country.'  Plaintively  said,  and 
one  could  fancy  the  woman's  eyes 
set  wistfully  on  the  distance  as 
she  spoke. 

'  Canada  is  a  flne  country,'  the 
harsh  voice  answered.  'So  is 
America ;  so  is  Kew  Zealand ;  so 
is  China,  or  Madagascar,  or  Tim- 
buctoo.  Every  country  is  fine 
where  the  money  is  plentiful' 

'Yes,  yes,'  replied  the  other; 
'but  I  was  thinking  of  a  fine 
country  for  openings  in  life,  where 
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people  can  make  a  start  together, 
and  get  on  rapidly.' 

^  Openings  in  life  !*  repeated  the 
man's  Yoice,  in  a  tone  of  disgust. 
*  Who  wants  an  opening  1  Tou, 
I  suppose.  And  what  is  the  open- 
ing to  be  1  Take  a  school,  I  hope 
— ^for  young  ladies.  Strict  atten- 
tion paid  to  religion  and  morality. 
By  the  lady  principal !' 

The  man  laughed,  and  his 
Ift^gh  grated  more  harshly  than 
his  growL  How  I  longed  to  see 
the  speakers !  But  this  was  im- 
possible. 

'Anyway,  waiting  on  here  is 
dreary,'  I  heard  the  woman  say, 
sighing  as  she  spoke — *  dreary  as 
death.' 

''  Dreary  as  death  ?  the  other 
retorted,  in  a  note  of  odious  mimi- 
cry. *  Well,  dreary  or  cheery,  here 
we  stay  until — ' 

'  Until  wheni'  she  asked  eagerly. 

'  Until  we  are  signalled  that  the 
line  is  dear.' 

After  this  I  thought  the  talk 
was  over,  so  long  a  pause  came. 

'I  wiish  it  had  never  been 
done  f  the  woman  said  at  last. 
'  Or  that  it  could  be  undone.  Can 
it  be  undone  V 

'What?  cried  the  other:  the 
word  leaped  out  like  a  sudden 
snarl  from  the  mouth  of  a  dog. 

*  I  mean — I  mean — ' 

'I  mean,'  broke  in  the  man's 
voice,  ^  that  this  kind  of  talk  won't 
do.  D'ye  hear?  Eemember,  once 
in  your  life  you  vexed  me  before. 
Tou  know  what  followed;  or 
perhaps  you  forget?' 

The  triumphant  malignity  of 
this  last  was  past  description. 

'As  you  please,  then,'  the 
woman  replied.  'Remember,  / 
say  we  ought  to  leave  England.' 

'  We  can't  leave  England.' 

'We  might  if  we  tried.  I  know 
what  will  happen  if  we  stay 
on  here.  Some  day — by  acci- 
dent— somebody  will  catch  sight 
of—' 


She  paused — afraid  to  say  more* 
perhaps. 

'  Catch  sight  of  what?'  the  other 
demanded  impatiently. 

'  Of  Joseph  Bamitt' 

This  she  accompanied  with  a 
sort  of  deadly  laugh,  half-hate, 
half-terror. 

The  other  made  no  response. 

'  Joseph  Barnitt  is  not  careful,' 
she  continued,  in  a  timid  hesitating 
way.  She  must  have  been  afraid 
of  provoking  the  other,  and  yet 
when  she  repeated  the  name 
Joseph  Bamitt,  she  laughed  in 
that  deadly  way  again.  'He 
drinks  too  freely — * 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  an 
imprecation,  but  whether  it  was 
meant  for  herself,  or  for  Joseph 
Bamitt,  I  could  not  tell. 

'He  does,  father;  he  drinks 
madly.  Some  day  he  will  be 
found  out.  And  if  people  begin 
to  ask  questions  about  Joseph 
Bamitt,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
they  ask  questions  about  Mr. 
Hud  ware  V 

Lying  on  the  grass  as  I  was 
in  that  still  hot  summer  air,  do 
you  know,  when  I  heard  that 
name,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  caught  a 
whiff  of  wind  from  off  an  iceberg ! 

'What  do  you  mean  by  not 
careful?* 

The  harsh  voice  was  somewhat 
subdued  now. 

*  Don't  be  angry  if  I  tell  you,' 
she  answered.  '  Either  don't  ask 
me  at  all,  or  hear  me  speak. 
Sometimes  after  supper  Joseph 
Barnitt  sings  very  loud ;  and  he 
swears,  if  he  is  out  of  temper ;  and 
he  forgets  what  at  other  times 
he  knows  is  matter  of  life  and 
death.  And — now,  father,  donU 
be  angry !' 

It  was  nothing  short  of  awful 
to  hear  his  language.  Oath  after 
oath,  all  directed  at  her,  and 
charged  with  fury. 

'Tell  you  what,' he  growled, 
'  I  have  my  suspicions  about  you. 
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I  don't  care  for  this  kind  of  talk 
about  Joseph  Bamitt  and  Jfr, 
Hazdwaie' — ^with  a  fntiooa  em- 
phasis on  '  Mr.'  '  Why  can't  you 
speak  plainly  f  0,  taming  pale 
aie  wel  Are  you  hiding  any- 
thing from  me?  Let's  look  at 
your  fJBtce.' 

I  suppose  daring  the  silence  he 
searched  her  with  his  eyes.  He 
soon  spoke  again,  and  in  a  less 
uneasy  tone. 

*  No ;  you  wouldn*t  dare.  You 
know  Joseph  Bamitt  too  well.' 

And  at  the  name  'Joseph 
Bamitt,'  he  too  broke  into  a  hoarse 
laugh,  fall  like  her  own  of  mingled 
hatred  and  fear. 

*You  know  what  the  cold 
muzzle  of  a  revolver  feels  like  put 
right  against  the  temple.  You 
know  what  the  sharp  point  of  a 
knife  feels  like  held  against  the 
breast.' 

8he  said  nothing. 

'Joseph  Bamitt' — that  horrid 
laugh  again  I — '^  has  schooled  you 
well.  No;  we  need  not  be 
afraid.  You  are  too  careful  of 
your  delicate  ekin.  But  let  me 
tell  yoo,  my  moping  lady,  when 
Joseph  Bamitt  cannot  look  after 
you,  old  Mr.  Hardware  can. 
There  is  life  in  the  old  dog  yet.' 

'  But,  father — '  she  began. 

All  along  the  voice  had  sounded 
strangely  familiar.  Of  course ;  it 
was  Vanity  Hardware. 

*No  more  of  it!'  he  cried 
fiercely.  'What  I  have  said,  I 
have  said.     Let  us  go  home.' 

The  voices  ceased,  but  for  some 
little  time  I  did  not  venture  to 
move.  When  at  last  I  peeped 
through  the  hedge,  I  saw  old 
Hardware  hobbling  across  the 
field  with  his  daughter  at  his  side. 
A  footpath  ran  through  the 
meadow,  and  two  men  were 
walking  towards  the  spot  where 
the  pair  had  been  sitting;  per- 
haps the  appearance  of  these 
strangers  made  the  old  gentleman 


huny  away.  I  say  huriy»  for  he 
was  making  as  much  haste  as 
possible  in  a  rheamatic  subject 
like  himself  The  latter  part  of 
the  conversation  had  left  me  in  no 
doubt  as  to  who  the  speakers 
were ;  but  when  my  eyes  corrobo- 
rated my  ears,  and  assured  me 
that  Miss  Vanity  and  her  futher 
had  indeed  been  engaged  in  this 
dialogue,  I  felt  amazed  again. 
Things  seen,  somebody  says,  are 
stronger  than  things  heard.  I 
looked  after  them  for  a  long  time, 
lost  in  wonder. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  the 
first  thought  that  crossed  my  mind 
was— *  How  fortunate  for  Willie 
that  I  came  here  this  aftemoon  ? 
As  to  playing  the  spy  or  the 
eavesdropper,  no  man  despises 
such  conduct  more  heartily  than 
I;  but  in  this  case  I  could  not 
r^ret  an  accident  which  seemed 
to  me  providentially  ordered  for 
the  welfare  of  the  lad. 

<  Who  this  Joseph  Bamitt  can 
be  is  a  puzzle,'  thought  L  '  Not 
her  husband,  I  should  say— cer- 
tainly not  her  husband.  He  and 
the  old  man  are  in  a  hand :  when 
one  does  not  look  after  her,  the 
other  will!  She  wants  looking 
after,  I  daresay.  And  so,  ma'am' — 
I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Axford 
now — '  you  werp  wrong  after  alL 
The  gin  was  not  for  the  old  man. 
But  what  a  puzzle  the  whole  thing 
isl' 

Thus,  full  of  broken  muttered 
thoughts,  I  worked  my  way  down- 
hill. 

'One  thing  is  clear,'  said  I, 
coming  to  this  resolution  just 
as  I  set  foot  in  Hampton  Street. 
'  Willie  must  know  all  this.  The 
woman  is  no  fit  wife  for  him. 
She  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent :  I  say  hcul :  but,  anyhow, 
no  fit  wife  for  him.  And  he  shall 
hear  me  say  so  with  reasons  before 
the  clock  strikes  nine.' 

Accordingly,  when  we  met^  I 
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told  Willie  that  I  had  news  for 
him.  He  guessed  it  concerned 
Miss  Vanity,  and  closed  up  like  an 
oyster;  and  throughout  the  con- 
versation maintained  a  guarded 
demeanour,  saying  little,  and  that 
cautiously.  Still,  my  story  made 
an  impression  on  him,  as  his 
hlanched  cheeks  plainly  showed. 

*  Depend  upon  it,'  said  I,  sum- 
ming my  story  up,  ^this  is  a 
black  secret — a  black  secret.  Will.' 

'The  Hardwares  have  some- 
thing to  conceal,'  he  replied 
pettishly.  '  Some  family  disgrace, 
debt,  a  drunken  son.' 

<  The  talk  of  these  two  did  not 
square  with  debt,'  said  I.  'Kor 
with  drunken  sons  either.' 

*  0,  of  course,'  said  Will,  still 
in  his  pettish  way.  '  Nothing  will 
satisfy  you,  doctor,  until  you  get  a 
peep  into  every  room  in  Tumble- 
down Farm  house,  and  know  the 
family  history  for  three  generar 
tions.' 

*  I  would  be  best  satisfied,'  said 
I  gravely, '  never  to  hear  the  name 
of  Hardware  again — never  to  see 
the  false  face  of  that  baggage.' 

We  sparred  on  for  an  hour  or 
more,  barely  keeping  on  the  out- 
side of  a  quarrel,  but  I  could  not 
induce  Willie  to  promise  that  he 
would  break  off  the  connection. 
He  would  think  of  it. 

'  One  question  more  I  shall  ask 
you,'  said  I,  /  and  this  shall  be 
the  last.  Do  you  think  the  affair 
looks  promising)  I  don't  deny 
that  this  girl  may  be  respectable, 
but  how  do  things  look  1  Answer 
fiiirly.  Will.' 

'Appearances  go  for  nothing,' 
lepUed  Willie,  'nine  times  out 
of  ten.' 

He  was  beyond  argument,  and 
I  said  no  more.  Except  that, 
wishing  to  part  friends,  I  added, 

'  The  worst  I  wish  is,  Will,  that 
I  may  be  wrong— and  you  right, 
my  lad.' 

'Thank    you,    doctor,'     cried 


Willie,  kind  and  frank  as  ever, 
and  taking  my  hand  in  his.  '  I 
shall  remember  all  you  have  said, 
and  be  prudent.  Only  do  me  this 
kindness  :  never  breathe  a  syllable 
about  Miss  Hardware  and  her  fa- 
ther, and  this  odd  conversation.' 

'  Well,  you  see,  WiU— '  I  began 
in  this  way,  and  he  caught  me  up. 
'  If  you  promise  to  keep  all  this 
secret,  I  shall  promise  to  take  no 
decisive  steps  without  consulting 
you.' 

'  Is  that  the  bargain,  WiU  ?' 
*It  is,  doctor,  my  bargain,   if 
you  make  it  yours.' 

'  Bargain's  struck,  then.' 

And  we  shook  handsand  parted. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ALL  FOB  HBR. 

*  O,  too  eonyincing,  dangerously  dear 
la  woman*8  eye— the  unanswerable  tear 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can 

wield 
To  save,  subdue— at  once  her  spear  and 

shield. 
Avoid  it ;  virtue  ebbs  and  wisdom  errs 
Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hero. 
What  lost  a  world,  and  made  a  hero  fly  ? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cieopatra*s  eye.' 

i)YROK. 

A  MORNING  or  two  later  a  letter 
came  to  Willie  Snow  addressed  in 
a  woman's  writing.  The  hand 
was  strange,  and  Willie's  mind 
was  full  of  his  sweetheart,  so 
hefore  he  opened  the  envelope  his 
thoughts  flew  off  to  her.  With 
trembling  fingers  he  drew  forth  a 
little  pink  sheet,  wliich  emitted  a 
whiff  of  frangipanni :  he  saw  that 
the  writing  was  genteel ;  and  then 
read  the  short  sweet  note. 

'If  you  like  to  meet  me  this 
evening,  one  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  you  may.  Of  course,  this 
is  private.  Don't  come  unless  yon 
really  wish. — Yours,  S.  H. 

*  P.S. — You  had  better  come  in 
any  case,  but  you  need  not  stay.' 
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Poor  Willie  had  no  head  for 
bneiness  that  day.  His  brain  was 
swarming  with  a  multitude  of 
delightful  ideas;  but  still  in  the 
few  calmer  intervals  that  relieved 
his  excitement  he  pondered  what 
I  had  told  him.  It  was  of  the 
essence  of  Will's  character  not  to 
suspect  any  one  he  loved.  Of 
Vanity  he  could  think  no  evil. 
Assuring  himself,  however,  that 
she  must  be  in  some  extraor- 
dinary position,  he  resolved  to  be 
cautious. 

'For  her  sake,'  thought  Willie, 
*  just  as  much  for  my  own.' 

His  foolish  heart  beat  high  as 
he  repeated,  I  suppose  for  the 
hundredth  time,  that  his  might  be 
the  hand  which  would  extricate 
beautiful  Vanity  from  this  un- 
known difficulty,  which  he  per- 
sisted in  believing  was  not 
dishonourable.  And  so,  full  of 
hopes  and  dreams,  he  walked  up 
to  their  meeting-place. 

To  Willie  this  interview  was  of 
supreme  importance,  and  his  mind 
was  on  edge  with  expectation. 
Vanity  stood  waiting  at  the  gate 
as  usual,  and  he  remarked  that 
she  was  dressed  with  particular 
care,  and,  so  far  as  attire  went, 
looked  her  best  They  shook 
hands  nervously.  Willie,  in  dread 
of  the  opening  of  the  conversation, 
had  prepared  a  question  before- 
hand which  he  now  put  with  an 
air  of  gaiety. 

*  Why  does  Miss  Vanity  Hard- 
ware sign  her  notes  S.  H.  f 

'Because  Miss  Vanity  is  not 
Miss  Vanity;  Miss  Vanity  is 
Miss  Susan.'  This  odd  answer 
she  made  pretty  and  witty  with 
her  airs. 

*  Then,'  said  Willie,  *  why  did 
she  ever  get  such  a  namef 

*  Well,  you  see,'  replied  Susan 
Hardware,  '  she  was  so  good,  sir, 
and  so  demure,  and  so  uncon- 
scious of  hra  own  merits,  and 
blushed  so,  sir,  when  spoken  to, 


that  at  first  they  called  her  Miss 
Modesty.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Willie,  *  that  toas  a 
pretty  name !' 

'Quite  so,  sir.  But,  as  time 
went  on,  the  young  thing  grew 
up,  and  changed  for  the  worse, 
and  liked  pretty  gowns  and  Paris 
gloves  and  ribbons,  and  she  looked 
people  straight  in  the  face ;  then 
they  called  her  Vanity.' 

All  this  was  said  with  an  air 
of  frivolity,  and  yet  she  did  not 
seem  in  a  light  mood  after  all : 
more  as  if  she  were  used  to  jest 
even  when  sick  at  heart. 

'  And  who,'  asked  Willie, '  gave 
you  all  these  names  V 

*  0,  my  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers. Such  nice  respectable 
people.' 

*  Seriously,'  Willie  said,  'who 
called  you  Vanity  V 

Here  the  young  woman,  mind- 
ful of  the  double  or  treble  part 
which  it  suited  her  scheme  to 
play,  gathered  her  face  into  a  look 
of  sorrow  and  scorn. 

'  People  who  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  evil  names.  Give  me  a 
new  name,  Willie.' 

Swing!  firom  rakish  jest  to 
tearful  earnestness  in  a  second. 
Am  I  not  right?  Actress — ^ac- 
tress from  her  false  cheek  to  her 
heart's  core !  Of  course  I  tell  the 
tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and 
write  down  gravely,  'melting 
voice,' '  humid  eyes,'  and  all  the 
reRt  of  it.  Do  I  believe  she  felt 
it?  Do  I  believe  in  Mr.  Punch's 
fatherly  love  when  he  is  rocking 
his  baby  to  sleep  f  No.  I  repeat, 
the  woman  was  an  actress;  and 
actress  is  that  actress  does. 

She  repeated  in  the  sweetest 
tone, 

*  Give  me  a  new  name,  Willie.' 
Ajid  the  lad's  head  went  the 

way  his  heart  had  gone. 

«What  shall  I  call  youf  Beauty, 
Love,  Truth?  Anything  bright, 
anything  good  1' 
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She  Biniledy  thea  pat  the  mat- 
ter aside,  and  spoke  serionsly. 

'  I  sent  for  you  becanse  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  say.  I  have  been 
thinking  over  our  last  conversa- 
tion. Can  yoa  stay  a  long  time 
this  eyening  V 

Of  conrse  her  time  was  his ;  at 
which  she  nodded  her  satisfaction. 
Then,  resting  her  arm  on  the  gate, 
she  began,  in  the  same  earnest 
self  collected  voice, 

*  Do  you  really  love  me  V 

*  I  do,'  Willie  replied,  not  mak- 
ing any  protestation,  but  speaking 
with  a  seriousness  like  her  own. 

*  Why  do  you  love  me  1  You 
know  nothing  about  me.' 

'  Your  beauty  made  me.' 

*No  other  reason — only  my 
beauty  f 

'Your  beauty  made  me  love 
yourself    I  love  you  now,  not  it.' 

'Do  you  really  believe,'  she 
went  on,  with  a  composure  that 
signified  careful  thought,  'that 
you  love  me  enough  to  marry  me, 
and  live  with  me  all  your  life 
longr 

'I  do,'  Willie  said,  as  a  man 
says  '  I  will '  in  the  marriage  ser- 
vice. 

'And  you  consider  me  the 
woman  that  would  make  you 
happiest)' 

'Happier!'  Willie  answered, 
with  a  deep  expressive  sigh — 
'  happier  than  tongue  can  tell.' 

'Take  me,  Willie,'  she  said. 
'I  am  yours;  yours  this  hour 
and  evermore.' 

She  looked  grand  in  her  loveli- 
ness. Resolution  was  in  her  face, 
where  every  feature  seemed  com- 
pact with  the  intensity  of  a  great 
purpose.  Inspiration  shone  in 
her  eyes,  as  if  the  light  of  a  noble 
future  were  reflected  there.  Force 
of  character  was  expressed  in  the 
ring  of  her  voice.  A  queen!  a 
queen !  she  seemed  to  stand  be- 
side him,  a  docile  amiable  joutb. 

'0  Vanity!'   he  cried,  in   an 


almost  girlish  ecstasy,  'how  happy 
you  have  made  me !'  He  tried  to 
take  her  hand,  but — 

'  Don't,'  she  said,  putting  him 
back.  '  We  are  not  making  love. 
We  are  talking  about  something 
that  will  affect  our  whole  lives. 
When  this  is  settled,  make  love  if 
you  like.'  She  slid  one  glance 
of  momentary  playfulness  at  him. 
'  Willie,'  she  continued,  resuming 
her  gravity,  '  I  will  change  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  for  you. 
True,  it  will  be  no  great  sacrifice,' 
she  shook  her  head — '  but,  be  the 
sacrifice  great  or  little,  I  make  it. 
Can  you  do  so  much  for  me )  Can 
you  give  up  your  country,  and  all 
your  prospects  in  England,  all  for 
mel' 

'  If  necessary,  I  can ;  but  will 
that  be  needed?*  The  lad  spoke 
with  his  own  frank-spirited  air. 

'Judge  for  yourself.  Now,  I 
shall  know  whether  you  love  me 
from  your  heart  or  not' 

That  she  threw  a  spell  over 
Willie  was  certain.  Are  there,  I 
wonder,  people  bom  with  a  power 
of  drawing  others  to  themselves 
— not  everybody  or  anybody,  but 
particular  persons — ^having  some 
inborn  peculiarity  which  at- 
tracts certain  elect  spirits)  Wil- 
lie was  cool  enough  with  other 
girls.  No  doubt  other  yoxmg 
men  would  have  been  cool  enough 
with  Vanity.  Just  as  you  may 
draw  a  magnet  over  a  heap  of 
copper  parings  without  moving 
them,  while  a  chip  of  steel  will 
obey  its  own  nature  and  fly  up 
instantly.  Vanity  had  a  kind  of 
magnetic  influence  over  her  lover. 

'  First,'  she  said, '  you  must  put 
your  whole  trust  in  me.  There 
must  be  no  reserve.  At  once  and 
for  ever  you  must  believe  that  I 
am  all  a  woman  ought  to  be.  As 
you  think  me,  such  shall  I  be.' 
She  spoke  like  one  who  saw  the 
future  rolled  out  before  her  clearly. 
Far-fetched  her  words  might  seem, 
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bat  she  uttered  them  with  matter- 
of-faet  precision.  They  were  words 
weighed  beforehand,  not  thrown 
off  in  excitement  Well  might 
Willie  listen  in  wonder.  *Will 
jron  torn  back- now f  she  asked. 
'  Do  you  wish  to  unsay  what  you 
haye  said  f    You  are  still  free/ 

'No/  Willie  si&d;  'let  me  be 
bound  to  you.' 

'  There  is  something  more,'  she 
continued.  'Tou  have  a  good 
position  in  this  pbice,  and  fine 
prospects.  Can  you  thjrow  up  aU 
for  my  sake  V  He  started  at  this. 
'If  we  marry,  we  must  leave 
England.  You  must  begin  life 
in  America  or  one  of  the  Colonies. 
You  will  have  to  break  with  all 
your  friends,  and  come  away — 
ioith  me  only.* 

Freely  she  threw  difficulties  in 
lus  way ;  but  her  words  '  with  me 
only '  were  uttered  with  designed 
sweetness — a. hint  that  she  would 
repay  him  all  he  sacrificed.  Now, 
in  the  face  of  this  new  condition, 
Willie  somewhat  hesitated ;  but 
his  hesitation  rather  increased  the 
force  of  what  he  said  when  at  last 
he  spoke. 

'  I  can  give  up  home  and  coun- 
try and  prospects  for  you,'  he  said, 
*  but  may  I  not  know  why  f 

*  Not  now.  Not  until  all  has 
been  done/  she  replied.  'Re- 
member, Willie,  you  ask  me  to 
marry  you.  I  tell  you  what  our 
marriage  will  involve.  If  you 
ask  me  to  explain  myself,  I  can- 
not explain.  But  see,  you  can 
go  your  way,  and  I  shaU  go  mine.' 
He  said  nothing.  'More  than 
this,'  she  said,  regarding  him  with 
a  resolute  and  searching  look, 
'  you  mast  keep  the  fact  of  our 
engagement — if  we  become  en- 
gaged— a  profound  secret.  No  one 
— not  your  nearest  fnend — must 
know  why  you  are  leaving  Eng- 
land. We  must  be  marri^ 
privately,  and  we  must  leave 
England  that  day.' 


'But,  Vanity— 'he  said. 

'  Speak  on,'  she  cried.  '  Now 
is  the  time  to  speak.  Say  what- 
ever is  in  your  mind.' 

'  Your  father — are  you  going  to 
leave  himf 

'lam.' 

'  Secretly  f 

'Yes.' 

For  a  moment  both  were  silenk 
Then  Vanity  spoke, 

'  If  he  knew — ^if  he  even  sus- 
pected— ^that  I  had  a  thought  of 
marrying  ' — she  stopped  herself. 
Something  she  must  not  utter  had 
risen  to  her  lips. 

'Have  you  no  scruples  about 
leaving  him  in  this  way  ?'  Willie 
ventured  to  ask. 

'  None.' 

She  stood  erect,  haughty,  in- 
flexible, more  beautiful  than  ever. 
She  had  stated  her  terms,  and 
waited  for  his  reply  with  an  air 
almost  defiant  And  Willie  was 
so  different!  Eager  enough,  it 
is  true;  full  of  affection,  but 
somehow  rather  like  a  man  whose 
strength  of  will  depended  on  a 
source  outside  himself :  who  might 
suddenly  fail  in  action  if  the 
supply  of  energy  from  without 
were  cut  off.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  supply  flowed  freely. 
Vanity's  collected  air,  and  the 
calm  way  in  which  she  had  made 
her  mysterious  stipulations,  gave 
her  a  new  hold  on  Willie — ^the 
grasp  of  the  firmer  natore  cpon 
the  weaker.  She  was,  in  his  eyes, 
more  than  a  beauty  now.  .  She 
was  a  clear-headed  woman,  ca- 
pable of  an  extraordinary  pur- 
pose ;  one  who  could  conduct  his 
life  and  her  own  to  some  success- 
ful and  brilliant  end. 

'  Should  I  be  able  to  work  my 
way  in  the  Colonies  f  he  asked 
her,  not  thinking  how  quickly  he 
had  learned  to  look  up  to  her  and 
trust  her  judgment. 

'  You  would  be  able,'  she  an- 
swered ;  '  meanwhile,  you  are  not 
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without  means  of  living.  I  can 
rough  it  I  shall  enjoy  roughing 
it,  if  you  are  with  me.'  Beoond 
tender  touch  1  It  was  the  more 
tender  because  otherwise  her  man- 
ner denoted  determination  rather 
than  feeling. 

Willie  stood  and  pondered. 

*  I  have  just  one  word  more,' 

continued  Vanity.     'There  must 

.  be  no  delay.    If  we  many,  it  must 

not  be  later  than  a  month  from 

this  day.' 

She  had  said  her  say.  He  still 
remained  silent,  trying  to  review 
the  strange  and  disordered  succes- 
sion of  thoughts  that  passed 
through  his  mind.  Willie  was 
one  of  those  persons  '  led  by  cus- 
tom,' who  like  the  beaten  path 
of  prudence  and  respectability. 
He  took  a  proper  pride  in  hit 
reputation  for  good  sense  and 
civility.  These  requirements  made 
by  Vanity — sweeping  away,  as 
they  did,  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
past,  detaching  him  from  his 
friends  and  btmisfaing  him  from 
his  country — were  not  to  be 
lightly  granted.  His  situation  in 
the  ironworks  was  lucrative ;  be- 
sides which  he  was  caressed  and 
trusted  by  his  employers.  Be- 
sides being  of  a  social  and  domes- 
tic habit,  he  disliked  the  idea  of 
parting  from  companions  and  ac- 
quaintances. Every  friendship  he 
had  seemed  now  to  be  another 
thread  binding  him  to  home ;  no 
single  cord  being  very  strong, 
perhaps,  but  all  together  formid- 
able enough,  like  those  liliputian 
ropes  which  tied  Mr.  QuUiver 
down.  He  hesitated ;  and  Vanity 
knew  that  he  hesitated,  and  she 
turned  her  head  away.  Just  at 
that  moment  of  suspense  a  hidden 
bird  in  the  grove  began  to  sing ; 
only  a  few  notes,  deep  and  rich, 
bubbling  up  as  if  Nature  had  an 
inarticukte  language  fuller  of  love 
than  speech  could  be !  A  bar  or 
two,  then  the  snatch  of  melody 


died  away  in  the  calm  evening 
air. 

Willie  looked  up.  Vanity's  face 
was  a  Uttle  turned  aside  while  she 
gazed  wistfully  at  the  setting  sun. 
She  thought  he  had  given  her  up, 
and  he  saw  a  quiet  t^  fisdl  from 
her  cheek  into  the  grass.  Her 
whole  look  and  attitude  were  sad, 
and  her  sadness  conquered  him. 

'  Vanity,  living  or  dying,  I  am 
yours  for  ever  and  ever !' 

Actress — actress  and  silly,  siUy 
boy! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

VANITY  ASKS  A  HARD  THINO. 

*  Follow  thou  the  star  of  Love ! 
Though  dark  and   wild  may  seem  the 
night. 
And  rocka  and  pits  may  break  the  way, 
Tet  follow  on^  for  soon  his  light 

Shall  broaden  into  steadfaat  day. 
And  so  farewell,  my  friend— depart, 
Your  mind   untouched   by   shade   of 
gloom. 
And  fiHlow  Love  with  trusting  heart, 
Ay,  over  the  imminent  edge  of  doom.' 
Wade  Bobinson,  Lovdand. 

Fob  more  than  an  hour  they 
talked  in  lovers'  fashion,  for,  dif- 
ficulties having  been  surmounted, 
Willie  wished  to  enjoy  himself. 
But  amidst  every  tender  speech 
Vanity  betrayed  an  anxiety  which 
she  could  not  disguise. 

*  WiU  you  trust  me]'  And  when 
he  vowed  he  would,  her  reply 
came  with  misgiving :  <  Are  you 
sure  you  will  trust  me  f 

*As  sure  as  that  I  live,'  he 
answered  again. 

And  her  rejoinder  was:  *It 
will  kill  me  if  you  do  not  trust 
me.' 

What  she  feared  was  that  some- 
thing would  come  out  during  the 
month.  What  she  hoped  was  so 
to  fascinate  Will  that,  if  anything 
came  out,  he  would  credit  not  his 
eyes  nor  his  ears,  but  her  only. 
The  woman  was  a  sorceress !  Not 
only  must  she  enslave  his  affec- 
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lions;  his  yeiy  leason  moat  be 
captivatedL 

She  began  to  all^oiise  with 
the  lad.  Cleyerly  enough,  yoa 
obaerre,  and  as  follows : 

*  There  is  a  stoiy  in  the  Arabian 
NighUy  Willie — a  terrible  story ! 
Often  I  shuddered  as  I  read  it. 
You  ought  to  hear  it  no  w,  my  boy/ 

*  Tell  it  me,  then.' 

'  At  the  top  of  a  rugged,  stony 
mountain  was  a  precious  charm. 
Myriads  of  men  had  toiled  up  the 
enchanted  mountain,  trying  to 
secure  the  prize.  But  by  enchant- 
ment each  had  turned  into  a  black 
stone ;  and  there  stood  the  fatal 
mountain,  covered  with  black 
stones,  in  which  were  imprisoned 
the  souls  of  those  who  had  failed ; 
and  the  prize  was  overhead,  un- 
touched by  human  hand.  For  as 
each  competitor  struggled  up  the 
rough  way,  he  heard  all  sorts  of 
voices  crying  at  him  from  behind. 
Threatening  voices  I  Taunting 
voices  !  Scolding  voices !  Tender 
voices !  And  one  or  other  of  the 
voices  caused  the  toiler  to  turn 
his  head;  and  when  he  turned  his 
head,  he  fell  by  the  wayside,  a 
black  and  senseless  stone.' 

*What  is  this  to  meP  Willie 
asked. 

'  At  last  one  went  up  the  hill 
with  brave,  firm,  resolute  heart 
Every  voice  called  in  vain.  The 
summit  was  near.  The  voices 
grew  louder,  more  dreadful,  and 
more  bewitching,  but  none  availed. 
The  climber  uever  turned  back; 
the  prize  was  won,  and  the  en- 
chantment broken  for  ever.' 

'  Brave  man,'  said  Willie. 

*  Ah,  WiUie,  WUlie !  It  was  a 
woman  who  broke  the  spell :  the 
men  had  not  constancy.  They 
thought  of  themselves.  The  voices 
spoke  to  their  inmost  wish  and 
thought,  and  so  they  could  not 
but  hearken.' 

'  And  how  did  the  woman  over- 
come?* 


'Because  she  thought  of  the 
man  she  loved  1' 

'  And  why  could  not  the  voices 
allure  hert  Women's  hearts  are 
soft.' 

^  The  voices  only  spoke  to  her, 
and  of  her,  threatening  her,  be- 
seeching her.  Had  the  enchanters 
known  her  heart — ^had  one  voice 
but  put  on  the  tones  of  the  man 
she  loved,  and  called  out,  as  if  in 
anguish,  "Come  back — come  back 
to  me  r  she,  too,  had  £uled,  and 
turned  to  stone.' 

She  paused,  and  then,  like 
a  sad  refrain,  came  the  old 
words: 

•Trust  me,  Willie — trust  me^ 
whatever  the  cruel  voices  say  !' 

*  Trust  you !'  exclaimed  Willie, 
almost  impatiently ; '  why,  to  love 
is  to  trust.' 

*  But  do  you  love  me  1  Truly  t 
I  am  not  sure.  If  you  go  on 
trusting  me,  you  must  face  all 
sorts  of  dark  doubts  about  my 
character.  If  you  fly  to  me  and 
say,  "  Explain,"  my  reply  will  be, 
"  I  cannot  explain."  What  then, 
Willie?' 

*  I  will  trust  you.* 

'  It  must  be  trust  that  is  more 
than  trust  In  me,  thus  surround- 
ed vrith  doubts — horrid  doubts 
— ^you,  my  poor  boy,  must  put  a 
faith  such  as  few  men  would  put 
in  the  most  tried  friend.  Ques- 
tions may  be  asked  concerning  me 
which,  were  they  asked  concern- 
ing a  loved  and  loyal  wife,  might 
drive  a  brave  husband  to  fteiizy. 
What  then,  Willie]' 

Willie's  eyes  were  set  on  the 
ground.  He  hesitated.  But  when 
he  looked  up  into  her  face  he  be- 
came like  one  in  a  trance,  and 
replied, 

'  I  will  trust  you  still.' 

A  sort  of  natural  eloquence, 
springing  from  her  own  excite- 
ment, now  made  her  speech  more 
impressive  than  ever. 

'  Willie,  you  must  let  me  blind- 
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fold  you,  and  guide  you  whither 
I  will.  And  while  I  lead  you 
along  the  unseen  way,  voices  will 
cry,  "  Madman !  Imbecile  I  Tear 
the  bandage  from  your  eyes.  Look 
what  woman  leads  you !  Look 
to  what  a  precipice  her  false  and 
cruel  hand  is  guiding  your  steps  !" 
What  then,  Willie  P 

What  then?  Why,  the  me- 
chanical response  of  a  man  whose 
sense  and  reason  were  in  captivity. 
And,  after  Cleopatra  and  An- 
tony, who  blames  my  inexpe- 
rienced lad  ? 

*  You  shall  blindfold  me !  You 
shall  guide  me  V 

*  If  you  listen  to  the  voices — ^if 
you  lose  faith  in  me — our  love 
dies  in  an  hour.  Nay  more,  I 
may  turn  out  all  they  would  have 
you  believe  I  am.  But  if  you 
trust  me  blindly — trust  me  fully 
— at  last  I  shall  open  your  eyes, 
and  you  shall  see — * 

In  the  fall  stream  of  her  im- 
petuous utterance,  she  stopped 
suddenly. 

Then  the  wondering  boy  asked, 

'What  shall  I  seer 

*A  woman  you  have  rescued 
from  infamy  and  agony !'  And 
as  she  said  this  she  broke  out  in 
a  passion  of  weeping. 

Afterwards  she  grew  more  tran- 
quil, and  still  they  talked.  The 
saffron  of  the  sunset  had  died 
off  the  west,  and  the  stars  were 
shining.  Willie  felt  happy  now 
in  spite  of  his  sacrifice.  Vanity 
had  been  speaking  freely,  delight- 
ing him  with  her  freshness,  her 
simplicity,  and  a  curious  mixture 
of  childish  pleasure  and  womanly 
good  sense.  Willie  could  not  but 
wonder  that  she,  &ee  and  familiar 
with  strangers,  was  so  modest,  so 
artless,  with  her  affianced  hus- 
band. She  grew  shy  just  when 
other  women  would  have  cast 
their  shyness  aside.  This,  of 
course,  was  her  artfulness,  but 
how  could  he  understand  that ! 

VOL.  XfcV.   NO.  COLXIX. 


At  last  they  must  say  good-bye. 
Everything  had  been  arranged : 
liDw  Willie  should  leave  his  home 
and  situation ;  the  time  and  place 
of  their  marriage.  They  were  to 
meet  that  night  four  weeks  at 
the  same  hour  and  fly  together. 
Willie  asked  Vanity  no  fuither 
questions  about  her  position  or 
its  exigencies.  One  day,  she  £ald, 
she  would  explain  alL 

*  And  until  we  meet,  you  will 
think  no  evil  of  me  V 

*  None,'  he  cried  fervently. 

'  If  the  proof  seems  clear  as  the 
noonday  sun )' 

'  I  will  shut  my  eyes.' 

'  Remember  the  enchanted 
mountain,  Willie — and  the  voices 
^— and  the  fate  of  those  who  looked 
back.' 

'  I  will  not  forget.' 

Then  for  an  instant  the  vision 
changed.  The  menacing,  resolute 
woman,  imperious  in  her  beauty, 
vanished :  love  trembled  on 
Vanity's  parted  lips,  and  she 
assumed  an  air  of  most  languish- 
ing softness. 

*  Remember  the  prize  on  the 
summit  of  the  difficult  hilV 

A  dying  look — a  playful  look— 
a  coquettish  look — ^which  was  it 
she  gave? 

He  could  not  tell,  so  quickly 
had  she  flown  away. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

HISS  AND  I  TALK  THINGS  OVER. 

There  I  stopped  again. 

•Miss,'  said  I,  *how  do  you 
like  Willie  by  this  time  V 

*  Better.' 

'  It  is  quite  plain,  miss,  that  the 
lad  is  doing  his  best  to  carry  on 
things  respectably.' 

'  I  suppose  so.'  This  she  said 
in  her  <£ry  way,  lifting  her  pretty 
eyebrows  after  her  fashion.  Then 
00 
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she  added, '  I  was  not  thinking 
of  his  respectability.' 

*Nor  said  I.  'But,miB8'J^ 
what  follows  I  said  being  deter- 
mined to  bring  her  to  the  point 
— *yon  do  like  a  respectable  young 
man,  don't  yon  V 

'  0,  of  course,  doctor !  Every 
woman  likes  a  respectable  young 
man.  But  what  pleases  me  in 
Willie  is  that  he  begins  to  be- 
haye  like  a  lover,  and  show 
courage.' 

^  Being  determined  meanwhile, 
miss' — this  I  would  maintain — 
*  to  carry  on  things  respectably.' 

She  did  not  notice  what  I  said. 

*No  woman  cares  for  a  man 
who  has  to  be  urged  by  her  from 
step  to  stop.  As  if  a  knight  wer€^ 
to  be  pricked  on  to  combat  by  a 
lady's  needle.' 

Here  I  found  nothing  to  say. 

*  The  woman  looks  for  bravery 
in  the  man,'  young  miss  con- 
tinued. *  She  is  brave  when  he 
is  brave,  dares  what  he  dares, 
follows  where  he  leads,  and  she 
will  not  fear  death  itself  if  he  will 
die  with  her.' 

I  was  going  to  say  something 
about  respectability  again,  but 
somehow  did  not  see  where  it 
would  come  in. 

'Look  at  riders  in  the  field!' 
she  cried,  with  glowing  cheeks 
and  eyes.  'One  goes  over  the 
earth  like  a  master  of  men,  comes 
to  a  five-barred  gate,  takes  it 
flying,  and  careers  away  again 
like  lightning.  There  rides  the 
man  for  me  1' 

Do  you  know,  it  was  fine  to 
hear  and  watch  her. 

'  A  second  horseman  comes  up 
to  the  gate — pulls  up,  looks  at 
it,  dismounts,  opens  the  gate, 
sneaks  through,  and  ambles  over 
the  next  field.  Many  such  a  man 
as  that  I' 

'  And  a  third  rider,  miss,'  says 
r,  *  rides  up  to  the  gate,  puffing 

{To  be 


and  panting,  makes  his  horse  ner- 
vous, takes  the  gate  all  but  the 
top  bar,  and  over  horse  and  rider 
go  tumbling ;  and  my  gentleman 
breaks  his  collar-bone,  or  gets  up 
with  a  matter  of  seven  or  eighth 
pounds  of  mud  on  his  coat' 
There  she  laughed  outright 

*  And  now,  miss,'  said  I,  chang- 
ing the  subject,  'what  shall  we 
say  of  Miss  Vanity  V 

'  Poor  Vanity !' 

*  I  found  a  little  book  of  hers— 
a  sort  of  diary.  How  it  came 
into  my  hands  you  will  under- 
stand as  the  tale  proceeds.  A 
book  black  and  burnt,  for  it 
passed  through  raging  flames. 
But  in  that  book  I  read  the  wo- 
man's art  and  cunning  and  deceit. 
It  is  plain  to  me  that  she  wrote 
the  diary  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  letting  it  fall  into  her 
lover's  hands  —  accidentally  or 
on  purpose,  you  observe.  Miss 
Vanity's  confessions  were  written 
to  lead  Willie  to  believe  that  she 
was  a  good  woman — in  a  fix,  mark 
you.  Of  course,  she  must  put  in  all 
kinds  of  dark  hints  and  fine  pro- 
testations, such  as  play-actors  use. 
But  nothing  could  serve  her  ends 
so  well  as  a  diary,  in  which,  while 
apparently  communing  with  her 
own  heart,  as  King  David  says, 
she  might  all  the  time  be  spinning 
her  web  round  the  unsuspecting 
lad.' 

'But  may  she  not  have  been 
writing  for  herself  after  all,  doc- 
tor 1' 

'Why,  miss,  when  the  spider 
sang,  "Will  you  walk  into  my 
parlour  ?'  it  might  have  been  out 
of  pure  lightness  of  heart,  and 
because  he  was  naturally  fond  of 
music.  He  might  not  have  been 
thinking  of  the  fly  at  all.' 

'Did  the  fly  walk  into  the 
parlour,  doctor  ?' 

'  That,  miss,'  said  I,  '  would  be 
telling.  Now  for  Vanity's  diary.' 
continued.) 
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Although  mankind  assumes 
'sceptre  and  power*  over  the 
lower  ranks  of  creation,  and,  on 
the  whole,  manages  to  get  his 
own  way,  and  have  his  authority 
recognised  among  them,  still  it  is 
astonishing  how  often  the  tables 
are  turned,  and  what  power  even 
the  smallest  creatures  possess  of 
intimidating  their  lords. 

Men  who  are  absolutely  fearless 
of  danger,  who  have  proved  this 
by  braving  perils  on  sea  and  land, 
and  men  who  on  the  battle-field 
do  most  resemble  Wordsworth's 
*  Happy  Warrior,'  will  yet  find 
themselves  shuddering  at  the  sight 
of  a  bright-eyed  mouse  in  the  old 
bam  at  home,  or  at  a  garden  spi- 
der among  the  roses. 

This  trepidation  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  *  fearful  heai-t  and  faint 
hands.'  Xor  can  it  be  called 
cowardice  when  a  woman  who  is 
calm  and  strong  in  emergency 
feels  upset  by  a  cat,  screams 
at  blackbeetles,  &c.,  and  even, 
though  the  case  is  rare,  gets  scared 
if  a  dog  comes  near. 

Dear  dog,  charming  domestic 
cat,  persevering  spider,  and  other 
interesting  insect  tribes,  ye  may 
house  with  me,  but  O  !  the  snake, 
the  loathly  snake,  with  its  heavy 
coils  of  flesh,  its  terrible  manner 
of  approach — writhing  so  noise- 
lessly  along,  maybe  under  one's 
very  feet,  in  the  twilight,  and, 
when  crossed  in  its  intentions, 
turning  with  utmost  spite  and 
rancour  on  the  passer-by.  I  own 
to  the  greatest  horror  of  these 
reptiles,  whether  dangerous  or  not, 
and  I  have  met  with  too  many 
by  half  in  my  travels,  some 
harmless,    some    deadly  -  fanged 


cobras,  ring  necks,  snake-eating 
snakes,  mambas,  and,  most  dis- 
gusting of  all,  puflf-adders.  Differ- 
ence in  their  natures  made  none 
in  my  sentiments;  the  guileless 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end  equally 
with  the  virulent  ones.  Even 
now,  seated  in  my  comfortable 
library,  in  an  atmosphere  of  fog 
that  would  strike  any  snake  as 
truly  grievous,  I  feel  absurdly  ill 
at  ease,  as  memory  paints  the  rep- 
tile in  its  sunny  lands  gliding 
about  to  enjoy,  like  myself,  the 
summer  heat,  or,  like  myself,  im- 
bibing with  dehght  the  water  of 
some  sparkling  stream. 

Only  the  amiable  hope  that  I 
may  convey  a  similar  thrill  to 
some  of  my  readers  prevents  my 
throwing  aside  the  objectionable 
subject. 

Some  few  years  ago  work  was 
cut  out  for  me  which  took  me 
8000  miles  or  so  from  England, 
into  the  heart  of  a  country  not 
unknown  to  fame — a  country  that 
might  have  rivalled  India  as  a 
jewel  in  our  sovereign's  crown  if 
men  of  the  Lawrence  type,  or  men 
like  Nicholson,  Montgomery,  or 
any  of  the  Punjab  heroes,  had  in 
wisdom  been  sent  to  guide  her  in 
late  momentous  years — a  country 
whose  glory  has  departed. 

My  pen  is  not  of  fire  that  it 
should  write  of  great  hopes  un- 
realised, of  noble  lives  '  accounted 
madness'  by  the  short-sighted 
world,  of  heartrending  might  have 
beens  in  that  sunny  but  unhappy 
land ;  its  humble  task  is  simply 
to  follow  the  track  of  snakes  in 
the  dust 

I  was  engaged  in  surveying  a 
wild   district    of  the  country  I 
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have  leferrrd  to  above,  when  my 
first  introduction  to  the  genus 
snake  took  place.  It  was  in  mid- 
summer, a  splendid  time  for  a 
lover  of  heat  and  light ;  I  longed 
to  be  able  to  share  it  with  friends 
who  were  alternately  enduring  sun- 
lit east  wind  days  and  snowy  sun- 
less ones  at  home. 

My  tent  was  for  some  time 
pitched  at  the  head  of  a  waterfall 
that  splashed  and  leapt  from  stone 
to  stone,  according  to  the  joyous 
habit  of  its  kind,  forming  clear 
pools  amid  maidenhair  ferns  and 
groups  of  many  little  unknown 
plants  and  brilliant  flowers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine. 

The  sound  of  this  laughing 
water  was  welcome  after  a  day's 
work  in  the  heat,  and  sweet  was 
the  waking  to  its  murmur  at  dawn. 
The  water  was  always  cool  for  tny 
bath  when  the  hills  above  the  en- 
campment had  just  caught  the 
rising  sun,  and  the  tall  grasses 
hung  heavy  with  dew,  waiting  with 
bowed  heads  for  their  hour  of 
sunrise.  And  then  birds  began 
their  morning  song  ;  wild  deer, 
having  grown  to  think  no  harm  of 
me,  ate  grass  at  a  short  distance 
off  from  this  strange  being  who 
neither  sang  nor  nibbled,  but  only 
washed.  I  rejoiced  that  I  was  a 
true  Londoner,  and  that  no  pas- 
sion for  field  sports  rendered  me 
incapable  of  passing  among  the 
gentle  creatures,  and  leaving  them 
uninjured  in  their  haunts. 

One  morning,  as  I  strolled  down 
the  rough  hill,  towel  in  hand  as 
usual,  I  noticed  with  a  smile  that 
my  steps  had  begun  to  wear  a 
track  to  Arethusa's  shrine,  and  so 
when  work  would  be  over  for  ever 
for  me  in  this  secluded  valley, 
sheltered  and  unknown,  I  should 
still  leave  my  mark  there. 

I  was  walking  on  with  a  mind 
full  of  day-dreams  when  suddenly 
dreams,  smiles,  and  contentment 
vanished  at  a  blow,  for^  fronting 


me  at  the  foot  of  the  descent,  was 
^a  large  thick-bodied  snake. 

Folds  of  him  lay  coiled  upon 
the  ground,  and  rising  from  them 
to  about  the  height  of  my  knee,  he 
stood  erect,  ghastly, waving  slightly 
to  and  fro,  setting  at  me,  and  spit- 
ting venom  in  the  hope  of  blind- 
ing me.  The  horror  of  this  evil 
vision  fell  upon  me.  I  could  do 
nothing  in  self  defence  but  start 
back  up  the  hill,  and  away  from  it. 
When  at  last  I  turned  and 
looked  timorously  down  the  ravine, 
I  saw  a  shining  steely  thing,  an 
image  of  blue  death,  curving  its 
way  through  the  translucent 
water  of  my  pool.  I  leave  readers 
to  conjecture  how  often  after  this 
incident  I  visited  this  crystal 
stream. 

It  is  but  fair  to  snakes  to  state 
that,  though  I  have  often  been 
scared  by  them,  they  have  now 
and  then  amused  and  interested 
me.  To  give  an  instance  in  their 
favour:  One  day  I  was  sitting 
with  a  friend  in  his  verandah, 
when  a  chattering,  hissing  mass 
fell  from  thethatchroof  down  to  the 
broad  path,  so  necessary  round  a 
dwelling  inlands  where  grass  fires 
are  frequent,  and  would,  but  for 
this  precaution,  be  likely  to  come 
roaring  for  admittance  at  the 
threshold.  Well,  this  roll  of 
living  matter  fell,  and  natural 
antipathy  running  through  my 
nervous  system  like  an  electric 
current  warned  me  that  a  snake, 
though  undistinguisbable,  was  in 
this  bundle;  and,  surely,  soon  a 
brown  one  uncoiled  itself  and 
went  across  the  path,  much  im- 
peded by  two  valiant  little  birds, 
who  must  have  caught  him  poach- 
ing in  their  nest  and  turned  him 
out  jNTow  they  were  seeing  him 
safe  off  the  premises,  and  on  his 
way  into  the  thick  refuge  of  grass, 
for  which  he  was  hurrying  against 
adverse  circumstances.    The  birds 
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were  giving  him  a  piece  of  their 
minds  in  aggravated  twitter-lan- 
guage. He  could  not  stand  and 
give  fight,  for  the  moment  he 
looked  right  an  angry  beak  nipped 
his  left  side;  on  turning  to  the 
left  he  received  a  peck  on  his 
smooth  rippling  skin  from  the  in- 
furiated parent  to  the  right.  On 
and  on  went  the  party,  the  brave 
birds  worrying  the  snake  until  the 
grass  was  reached,  and  then  they 
left  him. 

My  friend  ought  to  have  killed 
that  reptile — I  have  never  at- 
tempted to  lay  a  finger  on  any 
of  the  race — but  he  was  so  taken 
up  with  this  page  of  natural 
history  that  duty  was  neglected, 
and  doubtless  by  this  time  snaky 
has  reared  a  numerous  and  cold- 
blooded progeny. 

After  witnessing  the  play  of  the 
victorious  birds,  my  friend  had 
much  to  say  on  snakes,  and  poured 
tale  after  tale  into  my  ears,  unaware 
that  I  was  sometimes  quite  rigid 
from  nervous  terror,  and  was  in- 
voluntarily clutching  the  arm  of 
my  chair  convulsively  as  I  listened. 
Judging  from  his  tales,  the  house 
must  teem  with  serpent  life : 
snakes  had  been  found  in  all  the 
bedrooms,  in  the  sitting-rooms  and 
verandah,  one  under  the  very 
chair  to  which  I  was  clinging. 
Eighty  had  been  killed  near  the 
house  during  the  previous  summer, 
some  among  his  boots,  others 
among  his  papers ;  one  was  dished 
up  in  the  fresh  grass  cut  for  his 
unsuspicious  cows,  one  had  he 
found  on  his  wife's  foot,  several 
in  the  nursery.  The  foundations 
of  that  house  were  well  adapted 
for  snakes:  their  domestic  quiet 
could  easily  be  secured  in  the 
stone- work  and  beneath  the 
planks ;  what  spot,  in  fact,  within 
its  walls  and  beneath  its  thatch 
would  not  form  pleasant  accom- 
modation for  these  creatures ! 

I  had  fully  decided  in  my  own 


mind  to  be  off  next  day,  when  my 
host  began  a  tale  that  riveted  my 
attention  and  carried  off  my 
thoughts  from  the  great  centre- 
piece of  self. 

'  For  some  time  after  we  settled 
out  here,'  he  said,  *my  wife's 
youngest  sister  lived  with  us.  She 
was  a  bright,  clever,  charming  girl, 
liked  the  free  life  here,  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  saddle,  and  yet  got 
through  plenty  of  the  trivial  round 
and  common  task  every  day. 

*  She  was  tolerably  happy  with 
us ;  yes,  I  do  believe  that  Alice 
would  have  enjoyed  life  out  here 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  snakes  ; 
but  she  never  could  overcome  her 
repulsion  towards  them.  Very 
singular,  was  it  not  ]' 

'  O,  most  singular  T  I  stam- 
mered, thinking  to  myself  that  tkis 
girl  must  be  very  sensible  and  very 
like  me. 

'  Fear,  she  asserted,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter ;  the  bad 
characters  were  no  more  dis- 
tressing than  the  harmless.'  (^That 
girl  is  my  other  self,'  thought  I), 
'  and  she  was  ready  to  meet  Azrael 
himself  any  hour,  any  day,  so  long 
as  ho  did  not  come  in  snake-skin. 
That  question  uf  fear»  and  whether 
deadliness  has  anything  to  do  with 
inducing  horror  of  snakes,  is  one 
I  cannot  answer,  for  they  do  not 
affect  me;  I  have  held  them  in 
my  hand,  and  especially  admire 
the  green  adder's  splendid  ruby 


Ugh! 

'I  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  open, 
and  been  roused  by  finding  a  puff- 
adder  moving  slowly  across  my 
chest.  I  didn't  interfere,  and  he 
soon  left  me.  Now,  a  nervous 
man  would  have  jumped  sky-high, 
and  the  adder,  mistaking  fear  for 
valour,  would  have  dealt  that 
backward  stroke  of  the  tongue 
with  which  he  attacks,  and  ten  to 
one  he  would  have  gone  home  with 
the  beast  hanging  on  to  his  neck, 
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foi  it  is  said  that  the  puff-adder 
has  in  his  fangs  an  extra  hook 
(like  the  catch  of  a  fishiDg-hook), 
Tvhich  prevents  their  easy  with- 
drawal. 

'  However,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  shadow  of  death  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  snake  deliiiam 
that  possesses  people,  a  foUj  in- 
comprehensible to  you  and  me. 

*  Soldiers,  seamen,  hardy  work- 
men, and  reckless  enthusiasts  of 
all  kinds  meet  death  valiantly 
when  the  heart's  blood  is  up,  but 
I  defy  any  one  of  them,  and  any 
one,  howsoever  weary  of  the 
world  and  heaven-sick  (in  the 
heimweh  sense),  not  to  be  startled 
when  death  comes  up  suddenly 
before  him  in  easy,  quiet,  un- 
strung moments.  To  return  to 
Alice:  her  room  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house — in  fact,  it  was 
the  very  one  you  are  in  now.  As 
she  was  sitting  there  at  work  one 
morning,  there  was  a  queer  noise 
in  the  passage;  it  was  a  rolling 
and  pawing  sound,  a  heavy  move- 
ment of  some  kind  that  she  could 
not  understand.  It  might  be  that 
my  old  retriever  had  come  to  lie 
at  her  door  as  was  his  custom,  but 
why  make  these  uncanny  nobes  ? 
He  was  generally  so  quiet. 

'  She  whie-tled,  but  no  attention 
was  paid.  SShe  opened  her  door, 
then  heard  a  tremendous  hissing, 
and  saw  her  cat  standing  about  a 
yard  from  a  snake  that  showed 
every  sign  of  rage  and  evil  inten- 
tions towards  her.  Always,  I  had 
cautioned  Alice,  always  avoid  a 
snake  that  stands  up  to  attack ; 
and  this  one  was  raised  high  from 
the  ground,  and  was  altogether 
frightful. 

'  Alice  called  off  her  faithful  cat, 
and  phe  and  it  both  came  to  me 
at  Uiu  J  ate  of  a  hunt.  I  took  my 
.£"in  and  went  to  the  passage,  but 
ihe  beast  had  made  off — there  was 
nothing  but  the  saliva  it  had 
ejected  to  show  where  the  meeting 


had  taken  place.  There  was  a 
hole  just  above  the  boarding  which, 
may  have  been  the  snake's  fix)nt 
door ;  there  was  another  in  Alice's 
room  which  may  have  been  his 
back  door.  I  filled  both  holes  up, 
and  thought  no  more  of  the  affair. 

*  Poor  Alice  !*  (How  the  man 
sighed  !  was  it  possible  this  inter- 
esting girl  was  no  more  1)  *  Poor 
Alice  !  With  her  it  was  different. 
I  had  never  seen  her  so  beaten 
before  by  anything  as  by  what 
she  termed  her  encounter  with 
the  snake.  She,  grew  pale  and 
nervous — started  if  the  goose 
hissed,  jumped  up  if  one  of  the 
animals  touched  her  feet.  It  was 
a  wretched  time,  though  she  tried 
to  lauuh  the  matter  off,  and  said 
it  was  best  the  snake  should  have 
got  away. 

**  For  now  the  whole  family  are 
under  the  impression  that  I  came 
to  the  rescue  of  that  member  of  it 
which  puss  showed  me,  out  on  a 
spree  in  the  morning  sun.  I  came, 
called  puss  off,  and  let  this  child 
of  darkness  wriggle  home.  Had 
I  killed  it,  snakes  would  have 
come  in  dozens  to  avenge  its 
death.  The  same  principle  holds 
with  snakes  as  with  men,  and 
revenge  is  sweet  to  all." 

'  We  besought  Alice  to  move 
into  another  room,  but  she  would 
not.  She  liked  the  room,  was 
quite  fond  of  it,  you  know ;  and 
you  must  allow  that  it  is  a  nice 
one,  ehl  There  is  a  pleasant 
view  from  it  over  the  jewelled 
hills,  with  their  wonderful  colour- 
ing ;  the  old  mountain  too  shows 
well  from  her  window,  whether  a 
cloud  is  on  its  brow,  or  the  rich 
sandstone  is  glowing  in  afternoon 
sunshine,  as  though  it  were  on  fire 
within. 

'Then  her  roses  and  honey- 
suckle, her  tuberoses '  and  datura, 
and  a  hundred  sweet  flowers, 
scented  the  room  beautifully ;  and 
it  is  not  much  wonder  that  the 
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girl  liked  it.  She  was  rather  way- 
ward— self-willed,  some  would 
have  said ;  and  so  it  came  about 
that  she  and  puss  remained  in 
the  haunted  chamber. 

*  It  used  to  amuse  her  to  notice 
how  the  latter  conducted  herself 
in  memory  of  the  snake.  She 
would  look  carefully  round  before 
coming  in,  and  then  proceed  in  a 
succession  of  jumps,  eluding  touch 
of  the  floor  as  much  as  possible, 
until  safety  was  secured  on  a 
table  or  chair. 

'That  was  a^  truly  illustrious 
cat !  Her  history  is  well  worth 
hearing;  but  I*m  no  cat-fancier, 
and  might  spoil  it  in  the  telling.' 
(It  was  a  strange  presentiment, 
reader,  by  which  I  felt  certain 
that  this  eminent  cat's  history 
would  some  day  be  told  me  by  an 
appreciative  biographer.)  *  Well,' 
continued  my  friend,  *  I  rode  off 
one  day  with  my  wife  to  see  some 
friends  at  a  good  distance,  leav- 
ing Alice  to  look  after  everything. 

*  We  had  a  wearisome  ride  in 
the  heat,  the  friends  were  out, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  drag  ourselves  home  again,  in 
a  desert  wind,  too,  that  had 
sprung  up  at  midday.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  Fpeak  of  that 
hot  wind  as  spriaging  up,  for 
there's  no  vivacity  in  it;  it  is 
heavy  as  lead,  and  burning  as  a 
furnace  blast;  and  through  this 
we  toiled,  supported  only  by  the 
knowledge  that  everything  would 
be  ready  for  us  at  home.  Alice 
was  the  queen  of  housekeepers,  for 
a  wild  country :  leave  her  in 
charge,  and  have  no  fear  of  return- 
ing to  discomfort.  The  kettle 
was  certain  to  be  boiling  for  tea, 
the  boiler  ready  for  baths,  and 
if  there  happened  to  be  any  re- 
freshment that  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  pleasure  of  life  at 
the  moment,  that  refreshment 
was  sure  to  be  found  on  the  table. 

*  Such  being  our  views  with  re- 


gard to  Alice,  imagine  our  feel- 
ings on  finding  nothing  ready  for 
us — no  welcome  awaiting  us,  as 
usual,  from  our  bright  genial 
sister. 

'  In  silence  we  dismounted,  and, 
sadly  wondering,  entered  ihe 
house.  The  only  sign  of  neces- 
sary care  was  that  the  shutters 
were  closed  against  the  hot  wind. 

'  At  last  I  heard  a  suppressed 
sound  of  voices  in  the  direction 
of  Alice's  room.  We  hastened  to- 
wards it,  and,  to  our  dismay, 
found  the  poor  girl  lying  insen- 
sible on  the  door-mat.  Two  of 
the  servants  were  kneeling  by  her 
with  stimulants ;  at  her  feet  sat 
puss,  looking  very  sick ;  a  short 
distance  off  lay  a  large  snake, 
quite  dead. 

'  The  servants  had  heard  a  noise, 
a  scream,  a  fall,  and,  hastening 
over  to  the  passage,  had  found 
the  snake  wounded  and  fierce, 
the  cat  keeping  it  at  bay,  and  an 
iron  weight  which  Alice  must  have 
heaved  at  the  enemy  lying  near. 

*  We  raised  her  to  the  bed,  and 
there  she  lay  a  long  time  uncon- 
scious. I,  meanwhile,  treated  her 
as  best  I  might  for  snake- bite, 
but,  mark  you,  no  one  knew 
whether  she  had  been  bitten  or 
not.  By  a  lucky  chance  the  eau 
de  luce  I  had  given  my  wife  to 
hold  went  off  in  her  hand,  and 
flew  all  about,  half  suffocating  us, 
but  reviving  the  patient.  She 
started  up,  looked  pitifully  at 
puss,  and  sank  back  again,  but 
not  into  unconsciousness.  Pre- 
sently she  pointed  to  her  right 
foot,  where  it  seemed  that  she 
thought  she  had  been  stung,  but 
no  trace  whatever  could  be  found. 

'  Puss  sat  crouching  by  her  mis- 
tress with  closed  eyes,  and  we 
ascertained  that  venom  had  been 
thrown  into  them ;  otherwise  she 
was  all  right,  and  she  recovered 
before  very  long.  After  examina- 
tion, my  wife  and  I  decided  that 
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Alice  could  not  have  been  atnng, 
but  the  poor  child  insisted  on  it 
that  she  had  so  suffered  to  the 
very  last.  Nay,  do  not  start  and 
look  aghast !  I  did  not  mean  by 
that  to  imply  that  she  died ;  die 
she  did  not,  but  fell  into  a  miser- 
ably low  state  of  health,  and 
gave  in  so  completely  to  an  out- 
rageous dread  of  snakes  that, 
after  a  long  time  of  indecLBion, 
we  resolved,  in  full  family  con- 
clave, that  she  must  quit  this 
semi-tropical  country. 

*  It  was  too  bad  to  be  turned  out 
of  a  happy  home  by  snakes;  was 
it  not? 

*  I  trust  that  she  found  another 
happy  home  elsewhere,*  I  said, 
much  interested. 

*Only  tolerably  so,'  said  my 
friend,  meditatively  refilling  hiis 
pipe. 

*  Only  tolerably  so  1  I  should 
have  hoped  your  sister  would  be 
supremely  happy,  for,  by  your 
account,  she  deserved  to  be  so.' 

*Ab,  well — maybe;  and  per- 
haps Alice  will  one  day  meet 
with  her  deserts.' 

'There's  nothing  wrong,  I 
trust  1  I  hope  that  he — '  said  I, 
with  uncalled-for  anxiety  of  mind. 

My  host  interrupted  me  with  a 
short  laugh.  *  0,  there's  no  he  in 
the  question ;  the  girl  lives  with 
her  aunt  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties.  A  fine  place ;  and,  I  say, 
if  you  are  really  going  home  this 


year,  I  should  like  to  send  seeds 
of  some  AMcan  flowers  by  you. 
There  are  varieties  that  would  as- 
tonish the  old  folks  at  home.' 

*I  will  gladly  be  your  mes- 
senger. It  will  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  one  who  holds  my 
own  views  regarding  snakes.' 

'Nonsense!'  said  my  friend. 
*0n  my  word,  I  never  dreamt 
that  you  were  a  snake-hater.  I 
thought  you  rather  patronised 
them ;  and  you  have  well  borne 
out  the  character  I  gave  you. 
You  must  have  had  an  uncomfort- 
able time  during  my  narrations/ 

•All's  well,  sir,  that  ends  well,* 
I  answered  dreamily. 

I  left  the  country  a  few  months 
later,  and  came  in  for  two  mid- 
summers that  year. 

Beyond  measure  the  sweetest 
and  most  beautiful  and  best  was 
that  spent  on  the  English  side  of 
the  water,  for  here  I  plucked  a 
flower  that  does  not  fade  nor 
wither. 

Better  than  all.  the  wondrous 
rich  and  pure-scented  flowers  of 
the  south  is  my  love-blossom,  the 
English  rose — my  Alice ;  and  we 
two  have  vowed  a  vow  to  try  and 
think  kindly  of  those  dreadful 
disgusting  monsters  the  snakes, 
because  by  means  of  them  we 
were  first  introduced  to  each 
other — and  to  bliss. 

K.  GILES. 
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I  CAN  hardly  believe  it  even 
now.  If  there  was  one  person  in 
this  world  whom  I  should  have 
thought  safe  from  the  remotest 
chauce  of  matrimony,  that  person 
was  aunt  Hetty— dear,  placid, 
middle-aged  aunt  Hetty.  And 
yet  I  have  just  seen  her  drive 
away  from  the  door  hand-in-hand 
with  her  handsome  husband,  and 
looking  as  sweet  and  bonny  as 
any  young  bride  of  nineteen,  not- 
withstanding her  silver  hair.  It 
has  all  happened  so  quickly,  and 
in  such  a  wonderful  fairy-tale 
kind  of  fashion,  that  I  feel  as  if 
it  had  taken  my  breath  away,  and 
as  if  I  must  really  sit  down  and  rest 
a  bit,  and  think  the  matter  over. 

I  have  lived  with  aunt  Hetty 
ever  since  mother  died.  When 
I  came  to  her  I  was  quite  a  little 
tot,  and  now  I  am  six-and-twenty, 
so  you  may  imagine  it  is  a  good 
many  years  ago.  Auntie  must 
have  beeu  a  young  woman  then ; 
but  somehow  she  has  always 
seemed  middle-aged  to  me.  She 
was  always  so  calm  and  gentle, 
and  did  everything  in  such  a 
quiet  business-like  way,  that  I 
regarded  her  as  a  different  kind 
of  being  from  my  restless  excitable 
self.  I  have  had  my  little  flirta- 
tions now  and  then;  but  aunt 
Hetty  seemed  too  grave,  too  wise, 
too  good  altogether,  ever  to  have 
been  mixed  up  in  anything  so 
frivolous  as  a  love  affair.  It  only 
shows  how  we  may  live  with 
people  in  the  same  house,  almost 
in  the  same  room,  for  years  to- 
gether, and  yet  know  little  or 
nothing  of  their  inmost  feelings. 
I  remember,  almost  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,     fancying     one     day, 


about  a  year  ago,  that  auntie  was 
dressed  more  carefully  than  usuaL 
I  don't  know  what  the  difference 
was — only  an  extra  bit  of  lace  or 
ribbon,  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
but  I  said  to  her  in  fun, 

*  Why,  auntie  dear,  how  smart 
you  are  I  One  would  think  you 
were  going  to  a  wedding  !' 

'  No,  dear,'  she  said, '  I  am  not 
going  to  a  wedding,  but  this 
should  have  been  my  own  silver- 
wedding  day.'  And  the  dear  lip 
quivered  for  a  moment,  and  a  tear 
came  into  the  soft  gray  eyes. 

*  Your  silver  wedding,  auntie  ! 
Forgive  me ;  I  didn't  know — ' 

'  No,  dear,'  she  said ;  *  of  course 
you  could  not.  It  is  a  very  old 
story  now.' 

'But  how  was  it,  then,  that 
you  were  not  married  after  all, 
auntie  f  I  inquired.  *But  per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  ask.  Don't 
tell  me,  if  it  pains  you.' 

*  No,  dear,'  she  said ;  *  it  was  a 
painfal  story  once,  but  the  pain 
has  gone  out  of  it  now.  And  I 
think  I  should  like  to  tell  it  to 
you.  Perhaps  some  day  it  may 
save  you  from  making  such  a  mis- 
take as  I  did.  It  is  a  very  simple 
story — ^just  a  lovers'  quarrel,  a 
few  hasty  words — all  said  and 
over  in  five  minutes ;  but  they 
altered  my  whole  life.' 

'A  lovers'  quarrel,  auntie! 
Then  I  am  sure  the  ^\ht  was  not 
on  your  side !' 

'You  are  wrong,  dear.  The 
fault  was  on  my  side.  I  was 
proud,  and  angry,  and  obstinate ; 
a  word  would  have  given  me  back 
my  lover,  but  I  would  not  say  it 
We  parted  in  anger,  and  we  have 
never  met  again  !' 
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*You,  auntie! — the  most  pa- 
tient of  living  beings— you  prond, 
and  angry,  and  obstinate !  I  can't 
believe  it !' 

*Ye«,  Eath;  it  is  true,  never- 
theless. Sit  here  on  the  hassock 
at  my  feet,  and  I  will  tell  you  my 
story.    It  won't  take  long ' 

I  sat  down  accordingly,  and 
with  her  hand  resting  on  my 
shoulder,  and  now  and  then  wan- 
dering lovingly  over  my  hair,  she 
began : 

*  It  happened  when  I  was  only 
eighteen  —  younger  than  you, 
Ruth,  and  full  of  life  and  spirit — 
very  different  from  the  faded  old 
maid  you  have  always  known  me. 
I  was  engaged  to  be  married.  My 
lover  was  four  years  oLier  than 
myself ;  he  was  a  mate  of  a  ship, 
and  a  fine  dashing  young  fellow, 
named  Edward  Blake.  We  had 
been  engaged  six  months,  and 
were  to  be  married  a  month  later. 
The  day  was  fixed,  and  Edward 
had  arranged  to  give  up  the  sea, 
and  take  a  situation  on  land.  We 
were  as  happy  as  any  two  young 
people  could  possibly  be ;  but, 
unluckily,  just  a  month  before 
the  time  fixed  for  our  wedding- 
day,  a  picnic  was  got  up  by  some 
of  our  friends,  and  Edward  and  I 
were  of  the  party.  There  was  a 
handsome  young  fellow  there 
named  Percy  Sandys,  the  son  of 
a  neighbouring  clergyman.  He 
was  fresh  from  collf ge,  and  full 
of  fun  and  frolic.  I  chanced  to 
be  placed  next  to  him  at  luncheon, 
and  not  knowing,  as  I  afterwards 
discovered,  that  I  was  engaged, 
he  was  specially  attentive  to  me. 
I  did  not  care  for  his  attentions 
in  the  least ;  but  I  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  only  bent  on  the  en- 
joyment of  the  moment,  and  I 
did  not  check  him  as,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  have  done.  Presently  I 
caught  sight  of  Edward's  face, 
and  saw  that  he  was  looking  ter- 
ribly cross  and  angiy.     Foolishly, 


I  thought  it  rather  good  fun  to 
make  him  jealous,  and,  on  pur- 
pose to  tease  him,  I  pretended  to 
take  all  the  more  notice  of  Mr. 
Sandys.  When  we  had  finished 
luncheon,  the  party  scattered, 
and  strolled  about  the  woods  in 
various  directions.  I  naturally 
expected  Edward  to  accompany 
me,  but  he  rather  rudely,  as  I 
thought,  held  aloof,  and,  to  punish 
him,  I  paired  off  with  Mr.  Sandys. 
When  the  party  got  together 
again,  Edward  looked  so  savage 
that  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
provoke  him  any  further. 

*  I  shook  off  Mr.  Sandys,  and, 
walking  away  with  Edw^ard,  began 
to  scold  him  for  his  unreasonable 
jealousy.  Of  course  I  did  not 
think  I  myself  was  in  fault ;  no- 
body ever  does.  A  loving  word 
would  have  made  me  penitent 
directly.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
white-hot  with  anger,  and  began 
to  reproach  me  in  a  way  that 
roused  my  temper  too ;  for  I  was 
quick  enough  to  take  offence  in 
those  days,  Euth,  though  I  have 
learned  better  since.  I  can  re- 
member, as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
the  nook  in  the  woods  where 
we  stood,  the  sunshine  glinting 
through  the  trees,  and  lighting  up 
Edward's  flushed  face  and  angiy 
eyes.  He  reproached  me  bitterly — 
more  bitterly,  I  think,  than  I  de- 
served. He  called  me  a  heartless 
coquette,  and  I  called  him  little- 
minded,  and  told  him  he  had 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  his 
unreasonable  jealousy.  We  got 
hotter  and  hotter ;  and  finally  he 
declared  that  if  I  did  not  admit 
that  I  had  been  wrong,  and  pro- 
mise to  behave  differently  for  the 
future,  all  must  be  over  between 
us.  I  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
Mr.  Sandys,  and  would  fifty 
times  sooner  have  had  Edward 
with  me ;  but  I  would  have  died 
sooner  than  have  told  him  so 
then.      So  I  gave  him  a  bitter 
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answer,  and  we  both  grew  angrier 
still.  His  last  words,  uttered 
with  all  the  intensity  of  passion, 
ring  still  in  my  ears.  I  can  tell 
you  them  word  for  word :  "  Hetty, 
if  you  let  me  go  now,  understand 
clearly  you  will  never  see  my 
face  again."  I  did  not  quite  be- 
lieve him.  Perhaps,  if  I  had,  I 
should  still  have  let  him  go.  At 
any  rate,  I  was  far  too  angry  to 
give  way  then.  "  Go,  by  all 
means,  if  you  wish  it,"  I  said; 
and  in  another  moment  he  was 
gone.  I  had  been  tearing  to 
pieces,  in  my  passion,  a  little 
spray  of  hawthorn  he  had  given 
me  earlier  in  the  day.  I  had 
pulled  off  the  leaves  one  by  one, 
and  when  he  left  me,  the  bare 
stem  was  left  in  my  hand,  with 
one  leaf  only  remaining.  See, 
here  it  is,  the  last  relic  of  my 
first  and  last  love.  God  grant 
that  in  your  whole  life,  my  Ruth, 
you  may  never  weep  such  tears 
as  I  have  wept  over  that  one 
faded  leaf.' 

Aunt  Hetty  took  from  her  desk 
the  little  Pj-ayer-book  she  always 
carried,  a  quaint  little  red  covered 
book,  with  a  gilt  clasp,  and  showed 
me  just  within  it  a  tissue-paper 
pocket  attached  to  the  cover. 
This  she  opened,  and  showed  me 
the  faded  leaf. 

^This  little  book,'  she  said, 
'  was  Edward's  first  gift  to  me ; 
and  this  old  dry  leaf  is  my  only 
relic  of  the  day  when  we  parted 
in  anger  in  the  wood,  never  to 
meet  a^ain  in  this  world.  Stay, 
I  have  one  more  treasure ;  see !' 

She  drew  from  her  bosom  a 
quaint  old  locket,  and  put  it  in 
my  hand.  It  was  a  miniature 
painting,  representing  a  young 
man  in  an  old  fashioned  naval 
costume.  It  was  a  handsome 
face,  but  stern  and  proud-looking ; 
and  I  could  well  believe  that  the 
original  would  have  behaved  as 
aunt  Hetty  had  described. 


'  But  did  you  really  part  like 
that,  auntie  V  I  said.  *  Did  you 
never  see  him  again  V 

*  Never.  He  did  not  go  back 
to  the  picnic-party,  but  joined  an 
outward-bound  ship  the  very 
next  day,  leaving  a  brief  note  for 
my  mother,  stating  that  we  had 
fortunately  found  out  in  time  that 
we  were  unsuited  to  each  other, 
and  had  therefore  by  mutual  con- 
sent put  an  end  to  our  engage- 
ment.' 

*  But  that  was  very  cruel, 
auntie  V 

^  I  thought  so  then.  Perhaps 
it  was,  a  little  ;  but  afterwards  I 
blamed  myself  far  more  than  him. 
I  had  given  the  provocation  ;  and 
I  knew  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that 
one  word  of  regret  on  my  part 
would  have  made  all  right  be- 
tween us.  But  I  was  too  proud 
to  say  it.  I  let  him  go,  with  my 
eyes  open,  and  I  have  been  justly 
punished.' 

*  But  have  you  never  heard  of 
him  since,  auntie  V 

*  Once  or  twice,  in  early  years  ; 
but  only  indirectly.  He  had  no 
relatives  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try. I  know  that  he  gave  up  the 
sea,  and  obtained  a  commission  in 
some  Indian  regiment.  When 
last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  a  cap- 
tain ;  but  that  is  many  years  ago, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
alive  or  dead.  So  ends  my  poor 
little  romance.  There  is  one 
thing  I  should  like  to  ask,  Ruth, 
and  that  is  partly  why  I  have 
told  you  my  story.  You  have 
seen  my  relics.  They  have  been 
my  greatest  treasures  in  life ;  and 
I  should  like  them  put  in  my 
coffin  when  I  die.  Will  you  re- 
member this,  dear)' 

I  could  not  answer  for  tears; 
but  I  kissed  her  hand,  and  she 
was  content. 

Two  months  ago,  tired  of  our 
humdrum  country  life,  auntie  and 
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I  resolvedi  for  once,  to  visit 
foreign  parts.  Accordingly,  we 
went  to  Boulogne,  and  took  up 
onr  abode  in  a  quiet  boarding- 
house  in  the  Hue  des  Yieillarda 
Our  domicile  was  a  quaint  old 
house,  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  nunnery,  and  afterwards  to  hare 
been  occupied  for  a  short  time  by 
the  great  Napoleon,  when  medi- 
tating a  descent  upon  England. 
A  broad  gateway,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  disused  fleld-guns, 
planted  upright  in  the  ground  by 
way  of  gate-posts,  led  into  a  plea- 
sant courtyard,  with  seats  under 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  and 
made  musical  by  the  plash  of  a 
modest  fountain.  There  were  a 
good  many  visitors  staying  in  the 
house;  but  they  were  mostly  in 
families  or  parties,  and  we  did 
not  amalgamate  much  with  them. 
Our  vis-dvis  at  table  was  a  tall 
elderly  gentleman  of  soldierly 
appearance,  who  was  always 
spoken  of  as  the  Major.  He  had 
evidently  been  a  very  handsome 
man — indeed,  he  was  handsome 
still.  His  hair  and  moustache 
were  perfectly  white,  forming  a 
marked  contrast  with  his  com- 
plexion, which  was  extremely 
dark,  as  if  tanned  by  long  resi- 
dence under  a  tropical  sun.  I 
think  I  was  first  attracted  to  him 
by  noticing  that  his  French  was 
even  worse  than  our  own.  When 
he  ventured,  as  he  occasionally 
did,  to  address  an  order  to  the 
white-capped  waiting- maids  in 
their  own  language,  the  diffi- 
culties he  got  into  were  dreadful, 
and  he  generally  ended  by  getting 
rather  angry  with  himself  and 
them.  Once  or  twice  I  ventured, 
very  timidly,  to  help  him  out  of 
a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  and  in 
this  manner  a  slight  acquaintance 
had  sprung  up  between  us.  It 
had,  however,  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther than  a  friendly  good-morn- 
ing, or  a  casual  remark  across  the 


dinner-table.  With  other  visitors 
the  Major  fraternised  even  less. 
After  breakfast  he  regularly 
smoked  one  cigar  under  the  tree 
in  the  courtyard ;  after  which  he 
started  off  for  a  solitary  ramble, 
and  did  not  reappear  till  dinner- 
time. So  matters  stood  until  the 
first  Sunday  evening  after  our 
arrival,  when  we  went,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  the  little  English  church 
in  an  adjoining  street.  We  were 
ushered  into  one  of  the  pews 
appropriated  for  strangers ;  and  a 
minute  or  two  later  the  Major 
was  shown  into  the  same  pew, 
and  sat  down  silently  beside  us. 
The  service  proceeded  in  the  usual 
course,  and  the  sermon  was  nearly 
over,  when  the  Major,  by  an 
accidental  movement  of  his  elbow, 
knocked  down  auntie's  little  red 
Prayer-book,  which  was  on  the 
sloping  ledge  before  her.  He 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  was 
about  to  replace  it,  but  as  it  came 
in  view  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
gaslight,  his  eye  chanced  to  fall 
upon  it,  and  he  started  as  though 
he  had  seen  a  ghost  He  laid 
down  the  book  on  the  desk  before 
him,  but  it  seemed  to  fascinate 
him.  He  looked  from  the  book 
to  aunt  Hetty,  and  from  aunt 
Hetty  to  the  book,  as  if  trying  to 
satisty  himself  on  some  point, 
but  withoDt  success.  The  sermon 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the 
benediction  followed;  but  I  fear 
the  Major  had  little  share  in  it. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  moment 
when  all  heads  were  bowed  to  do 
a  very  unmannerly  thing.  He 
slyly  put  up  his  eyeglass,  and, 
opening  auntie's  Prayer-book, 
took  a  rapid  peep  at  the  name 
inside.  It  was  very  quickly  done, 
and  might  have  escaped  notice; 
but  I  was  watching  him  closely. 
I  could  even  read  the  name  my- 
selfl  It  was  in  a  bold  manly 
handwritin<r.  *  To  Hester;  iJune 
28, 18 — '     I  stared  aghast  at  such 
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an  act  of  impertinence,  and 
glanced  at  aunt  Hetty,  to  Bee 
whether  she  would  resent  it ;  but 
she  had  probably  not  noticed  the 
offence,  for  she  made  no  sign. 

The  congregation  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  we  passed  out  in  our 
turn,  the  Major  close  behind  us. 
We  were  scarcely  fairly  in  the 
street,  when  he  spoke  to  auntie. 

'  Madam,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  very  singular  question  ;  but 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  asking 
it.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you 
came  by  that  red  Prayer-book 
that  you  use?' 

I  shall  never  forget  auntie's 
answer,  given  as  quietly  as  if  it 
were  the  most  commonplace 
matter,  though  I  could  tell  by  the 
faint  rose-flush  on  her  usually 
pale  cheek  how  deeply  she  was 
moved. 

*You  gave  it  to  me  yourself, 
Major  Blake,  six-and-twenty  years 
ago.' 

The  Major's  fiau^e  was  a  study. 
Surprise,  delight,  and  incredulity 
seemed  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood 
bareheaded.  I  hardly  know  why, 
but  that  one  little  gesture  seemed 
to  tell  me,  better  than  the  most 
passionate  protestations  would 
have  done,  that  the  old  love  had 
been  kept  a  treasured  and  a  sacred 
thing.  And  I  think,  from  the 
faint  sweet  smile  that  gathered 
round  her  mouth  as  she  looked  up 
at  him,  that  the  same  thought 
came  to  auntie. 

'  And  you  are  Hetty  1'  he  said. 
*  Yes,  I  know  you  now.' 

'  You  had  forgotten  the  six-and- 
twenty  years.  Major  Blake.  I 
knew  yen  from  the  first.' 

'And  would  you  really  have 
let  me  go  without  a  word  or  a 
sign  V  he  asked. 

*  Why  not  V  she  replied.  *  How 
could  I  know  you  would  wish  to 
be  reminded  of  old  times  V 


'  lieminded  !  I  have  never  for- 
gotten. I  tried  my  hardest  to  for- 
get, and  couldn't.  Although  you 
preferred  another — ' 

'Another!    What  other f 

*  Young  Sandys.  Did  you  not 
marry  him  V 

'  I  have  never  seen  him  since.' 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversa- 
tion it  struck  me  that  I  was  de- 
cidedly de  trop.  Major  Blake  had 
replaced  his  hat,  and,  side  by  side 
with  auntie,  was  walking  slowly 
homewards.  I  had  hitherto  been 
following  behind;  but,  reaching 
a  convenient  street-comer,  I  let 
them  proceed  alone,  and  went  off, 
without  beat  of  drum,  for  a  stroll 
in  an  opposite  direction.  When 
I  reached  the  boarding-house,  half 
an  hour  later,  I  found  auntie  and 
the  Major  sitting  in  the  courtyard, 
under  the  shade  of  the  great  tree. 
The  Major  courteously  lifted  his 
hat  at  my  approach,  and  said, 

'  Miss  Danvers,  your  aunt  and 
I  are  very  old  friends;  indeed, 
many  years  ago,  we  were  engaged 
to  be  married,  but  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  separated  us. 
We  have  lost  many  happy  years 
of  Ufe  together,  but  I  hope  some 
may  still  remain  to  us.  I  trust 
we  shall  have  your  good  wishes.' 

I  looked  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

'  You  dear  darling  auntie,  then 
you  really  are  going  to  be  married 
after  all !  Of  course  I  wish  you 
joy,  and  Major  Blake  too,  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  1' 

*I  don't  know,'  said  auntie, 
shaking  her  head  doubtfully.  '  I'm 
a  little  afraid  we  are  two  old 
fools.' 

*Kay,  dear,'  said  the  Major, 
raising  her  hand  gallantly  to  his 
lips.  'Perhaps  we  were  young 
fools,  but  that  is  six-and-twenty 
years  ago.  Let  us  hope  we  have 
learned  true  wisdom  now.' 

I  don't  know  how  the  secret 
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oozed  out,  but  before  twenty-four 
hours  were  over  every  one  in  the 
boarding-bouBe,  even  to  white- 
capped  Adele  and  ber  assiatant 
maidens,  knew  that  the  haDdsome 
English  Major  had  met  an  old 
love  in  the  person  of  the  gentle 
little  lady  with  the  sweet  smile 
and  the  soft  gray  hair,  and  that 
after  a  separation  of  five-and- 
twenty  years  tbey  were  again  en- 
gaged to  be  married;  and  they 
were  promoted  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  engaged  lovers  ac- 
cordingly. And  lovers  they  un- 
mistakably were,  though  in  a 
very  quiet  way.  No  lover  of 
twenty  could  have  been  more 
devoted  than  this  weather  beaten 
warrior  to  his  faded  bride;  no 
girl  of  seventeen  more  proud  and 
happy  in  her  lover's  devotion  than 
dear  old  auntie.  They  ought,  by 
every  rule,  to  have  been  ridicu- 
lous; but  somehow  nobody  seemed 
to  think  them  so;  and  I  really 
believe  they  had  the  heartiest 
sympathy  of  every  one  in  the 
house. 

I  must  pass  over  the  homeward 
journey,  and  the  astonishment  of 


our  friends  at  Fairfield,  when 
auntie  returned,  engaged  to  be 
married.  Some  few  of  them  had 
known  Major  Blake  as  a  young 
man,  but  to  most  of  them  he  was 
a  stranger.  Many  were  the  ques- 
tions, and  long  the  explanations, 
before  everything  was  accounted 
for  to  everybody's  satisfaction; 
bat  it  was  done  at  last  And 
then  came  the  preparation  of  the 
trousseau ;  and  at  last,  this  very 
morning,  the  happy  pair  have 
been  made  one,  and  auntie  is  off 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  spend  her 
honeymoon.  And  last  night,  just 
before  we  went  to  bed,  she  called 
me  into  her  own  room,  and,  taking 
out  the  little  red  Prayer-book, 
said, 

'  Huth  dear,  I  am  gomg  to  give 
you  this  little  book  as  a  parting 
remembrance.  You  know  how  I 
have  treasured  it ;  and  you  won't 
value  it  the  less,  I  am  sure,  for 
having  been  so  dear  to  me.  And 
if,  when  Mr.  Eight  comes,  Eutb, 
you  are  ever  tempted  to  be  wil- 
ful, or  wayward,  or  pain  a  heart 
that  loves  you  truly,  think  of 
your  old  aunt  Hetty,  and  don't 
forget  the  moral  of  the  faded  leaf.' 

ANGELO  J.  LEWIS. 


A  CHINESE  OPIUM  DEN  IN  EAST  LONDON. 


Any  of  my  readers  who  may 
have  commenced  The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Droodj  will  remember  that 
Charles  Dickens  lays  the  scene  of 
the  first  chapter  of  that  romance 
in  an  opium  den  in  the  east 
of  London.  This  *den,'  which 
the  great  master  described  so 
graphically,  lies  in  a  small  alley 
not  far  from  Katcliff  Highway. 
It  is  now  kept  by  a  Chinee,  John- 
son by  name;  the  former  pro- 
prietress, *  Lascar  Sal,'  having  died, 
some  few  years  back,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring workhouse — a  strange  re- 
fuge for  the  dying  moments  of  a 
woman  who,  during  her  lifetime, 
had  extracted,  from  the  hard- 
earned  wages  of  the  Chinese  sailors, 
enough  money  to  have  built  a 
villa  in  South  Kensington,  and  to 
have  driven  in  the  Park  in  her 
own  brougham. 

Accompanied  by  M.,  an  experi- 
enced East  End  detective,  I  paid 
Johnson  a  visit  in  the  month  of 
March.  Branching  off  from  Rdt- 
cliff  Highway,  diving  down  some 
tortuous  streets,  we  arrived  at 
the  little  courtyard  about  a  quar- 
ter past  nine  in  the  evening.  M. 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  John- 
son, recognising  him,  at  once  ad- 
mitted us.  Being  quite  accus- 
tomed to  midnight  callers,  with- 
out a  word  he  led  the  way  up  a 
rickety  staircase,  and  entered  a 
room.  At  first  we  could  see  no- 
thing through  the  dense  cloud  of 
smoke.  After  a  minute  or  so, 
however,  our  eyes  got  accustomed 
to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  flickering 
paraffin  lamp,  we  saw  a  scene  very 
btrange,  very  shocking,  but,  I  am 
bound  to  add,  very  interesting. 


On  either  side  of  the  Uttle  room 
-was  placed  a  bedstead  covered 
with  coarse  matting,  and  on  these 
beds  lay  seven  or  eight  Lascars 
and  Chinese  in  various  stages  of 
intoxication.  Some  had  only  just 
begun  to  smoke,  and  the  normal 
gravity  of  their  faces  seemed  to 
have  vanished  for  the  nonce  at 
the  immediate  prospect  of  the  en- 
trancing pipe.  Two  Chinese  and 
a  Lascar,  utterly  overpowered,  lay 
huddled  up  in  one  comer  of  the 
bed ;  their  faces  were  deadly  pale, 
their  lips  bloodless,  their  limbs 
lifeless ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  almost  imperceptible  motion 
caused  by  respiration,  one  could 
easily  have  supposed  that  they 
were  dead.  The  rest  of  the  party 
had  been  smoking  some  time,  but 
were  not  yet  in  a  state  of  imbeci- 
lity; and  here  seemed  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  watch  the 
gradual  etfects  of  the  drug.  Very 
gently  did  they  inhale  the  smoke, 
and  gently  emitted  it  in  huge 
volumes.  In  a  few  draws  the 
pipes  were  finished,  and  then  list- 
lessly dropped;  but  immediately 
they  were  refilled  by  Johnson, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
smokers,  who,  with  an  obvious 
effort,  lit  them  at  the  little  hand- 
lamp,  and  once  more  bagan  to 
smoke,  till  at  last  their  bodies 
grew  limp,  and  the  expression 
faded  from  their  faces,  as  the 
ecstasy  of  oblivion  stole  gradually 
over  them. 

The  smell  was  something  fright- 
ful, as  the  room  was  only  twelve  feet 
by  eight,  and  both  door  and  win- 
dow were  closed.  The  utter  squalor 
of  the  scene,  the  dirt  of  the  room, 
the  dirt  of  the  mattress,  and  0, 
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the  still  more  terrible  dirt  of  tlie 
smokers  themselves,  are  more 
easily  imagined  than  described. 
The  one  thing  that  strikes  an 
Englishman  accustomed  to  his 
tobEicco  -  pipe,  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  trouble  a  Chinee  has 
to  undergo  to  gain  his  modicum 
of  pleasure.  Moreover,  it  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  skill  to  fill 
an  opium-pipe;  and  this  feat  is 
accomplished  by  extracting  with 
a  strong  piece  of  wire  or  a 
skewer  a  small  knob  of  the  semi- 
liquid  drug,  and  then  cramming 
it  into  a  little  hole  in  the  bowl  of 
the  pipe.  As  the  opium  is  scarcely 
more  solid  than  ordinary  glue 
when  heated  for  use,  this  is  no  easy 
task.  The  pipe  is  then  lighted ; 
but  in  a  brief  couple  of  minutes 
it  is  finished,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess has  to  be  again  gone  through. 
Verily,  the  bottomless  water-jar 
was  but  little  less  trouble  to  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  than  is  the 
opium-pipe  to  the  poor  Chinee. 
Not  that  Johnson's  customers  had 
much  trouble,  I  can  assure  you, 
as  mine  host  looked  after  them 
very  briskly,  notwithstanding  the 
appalling  fact  that  he  has  habitu- 
ally smoked  twenty  pipes  a  day 
for  no  less  than  forty-two  years. 
Johnson,  like  the  rest  of  human- 
ity, is  a  laudator  temporis  acti, 
and  says  the  trade  of  an  opium 
den  is  not  what  it  used  to  be ; 
and  though  a  fair  amount  of  the 
*  heathen  Chinee's '  wages  finds 
its  way  into  Johnson's  pocket,  a 
still  larger  quantity,  I  am  happy 


to  say,  goes  to  swell  the  exchequer 
of  that  admirable  and  beneficent 
institution,  the  Asiatic  Home, 
where,  at  a  moderate  charge,  poor 
John  Chinaman  can  find  every 
comfort  and  luxury — with  the 
single  exception  of  opium,  which 
is  strictly  prohibited. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  Johnson 
to  say  that  his  establishment  has 
vastly  improved  since  the  abdica- 
tion of  Lascar  Sal,  who,  from  all 
accounts,  was  as  depraved  in 
morality  as  she  was  hideous  in 
appearance ;  and  that  the  present 
proprietor  does  give  his  patrons  a 
fair  amount  of  oblivion  for  their 
money  can  be  seen  by  any  casual 
visitor  like  myself.  This  change 
for  the  better  is  possibly  due  to 
Johnson's  'missus,'  who  is  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  and  is,  strange  to 
say,  a  supporter  of  the  temperance 
movement,  and,  on  this  particu- 
lar evening,  was  away  at  a  tem- 
perance tea.  Better  than  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago  the  'den'  may 
be,  but  bad  is  the  best  in  all  such 
places  as  these;  and  no  severer 
blow  has  been  dealt  the  low  pub- 
licans, the  grinding  lodging-house 
keepers,  and  the  whole  race  of 
sharks  who  batten  on  the  poor 
sailor,  than  the  foundation  of  such 
institutions  as  the  Asiatic  Home. 
Long  may  they  prosper !  At  last, 
having  seen  all  Johnson's  cus- 
tomers wafted  away  to  dreamland, 
we  said  good-bye  to  our  host,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  change  the  at- 
mosphere of  opium  smoke  for  that 
of  the  cold  night  air. 

J.  RANDAL. 


Hiber^ilre  Stittcffta. 


y. 

'DADDY.' 


JuDOiNQ  from  his  looks  he  was 
quite  an  old  man.  But  this  ap- 
pearance of  age  and  feebleness 
was  undeniably  augmented  by  the 
adventitious  aid  of  much  grime 
and  frequent  fasting.  Starvation 
is  a  wonderful  engraver,  and 
stamps  indelible  traces.  The 
little  flesh  there  yet  remained  on 
Daddy's  face  was  lined  and  fur- 
rowed with  seams  and  wrinkles 
well  defined  by  dirt  His  sunken 
eyes  were  blear  and  lifeless,  look- 
ing about  with  a  dull  indifference 
to  all  ills  surrounding  him.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  imagine  him 
a  skeleton  with  bones  rattling. 
Being  nearly  toothless,  Daddy 
mumbled  in  his  speech,  though 
the  language  he  used  was  never 
coarse  and  unseemly,  as  that  of 
other  dwellers  in  and  about  Lin- 
net Lane. 

For  many  years  this  old  man 
had  been  a  riverside  loafer,  carry- 
ing messages  from  wharf  to  wharf, 
and  in  days  gone  by  doing  porter- 
age, and  even  dock  work.  He 
was  well  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  up  and  down,  though 
now  regarded  as  a  superannuated 
labourer,  not  fairly  entitled  to  go 
on  living.  At  Lambeth,  when 
seen  amongst  coal-barges,  rotten 
timbers,  and  crumbling  wharves, 
Daddy  seemed  a  part  of  the 
general  going  to  the  bad  there, 
and  no  one  took  much  heed  of 
him.  But  at  Southwark,  and  at 
the  brisker  points  of  arrival  and 
departure,  he  was  apt  to  get  in  the 
way  of  bargemen,  and  to  receive 
occasional  ill-usage  beyond  much 
foul  language.     Originally  he  had 
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been  stranded  in  Linnet  Lane, 
which  regarded  him  still  as  one 
of  its  oldest  inhabitants.  Yet 
there  were  intervals  when  he 
disappeared  from  this  region. 

No  one  knew  what  became  of 
him  on  these  periodical  absences 
from  the  hverside,  neither  did 
any  one  greatly  concern  him  or 
her  self  with  speculations  regarding 
his  whereabouts  or  well-being. 
Life  and  the  matter  of  daily  bread 
were  things  precarious  to  so  many 
in  this  locality.  It  was  nothing 
exceptional  to  be  hangry,  or  for 
one  old  and  friendless  to  die  of 
starvation  without  a  roof  to  cover 
him.  If  Daddy's  small  spark  had 
been  extinguished  during  his 
disappearance,  none  would  have 
been  the  wiser.  He  would  not 
have  been  missed.  As  it  was, 
when  he  reappeared  in  his  old 
quarters  he  was  generally  greeted 
with  surprise.  It  was  a  marvellous 
old  head,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
.  majority,  to  keep  itself  above 
ground  so  long,  and  a  sort  of 
homage  was  insensibly  paid  to  his 
tenacious  grip  of  life.  Vitality 
was  a  creditable  distinction. 

At  the  Lamb  of  Goshen  he 
was  a  character  well  recognised. 
The  proprietress  of  this  favourite 
lodging-house  looked  favourably 
upon  him.  Mrs.  Doo  had  been 
even  known  to  give  him  credit  for 
a  night's  lodging,  which  went  far 
to  authenticate  his  superior  posi- 
tion of  respectability.  It  was 
required  of  ordinary  lodgers  to  pay 
before  even  getting  a  sight  of  their 
shelter. 

It  was  most  frequently  when 
pp 
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Daddy  was  sufiferiDg  from  an 
attack  of  ague  that  be  songlit  a 
•  temporary  home  here.  His  means 
did  not  always  warrant  the  luxaiy 
of  a  roof  to  his  head.  To  the 
vulgar  and  profane  he  went  by 
the  name  of  *  Daddy  Long-legs.' 
His  lank  attenuated  limbs,  with 
a  certain  angularity  of  an  elastic 
nature  about  the  joints,  testified 
to  some  resemblance  between 
him  and  the  timid  insect  speci- 
fied. Moreover,  Daddy  had  a 
similar  weakness  for  light,  being 
caught  nightly  by  the  glare  of  gin- 
palaces,  and,  in  spite  of  his  infirm 
appearance,  he  could  get  over 
long  distances  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Flags,  the 
needlewoman  who  resided  perma- 
nently at  .the  Lamb  of  Goshen, 
and  a  philosopher  of  no  mean 
calibre  after  her  lights,  had  specu- 
lated for  years  concerning  Daddy's 
antecedents,  without  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  anything  like  satis- 
factory. He  had  been  an  institu- 
tion beneath  Mrs.  Doo's  roof  tree 
long  before  this  astute  young  per- 
son had  drifted  hither.  She  vainly 
endeavoured  to  settle  in  her  own 
mind  how  this  offshoot  of  a  higher 
circle  had  come  to  take  root 
amongst  the  dregs  of  humanity. 

Why  had  he  lost  caste  and 
been  driven  like  a  pariah  into  this 
outer  darkness?  Ceitainly  he 
must  have  known  better  days,  for, 
miserable  drink- sodden  wretch  as 
he  was,  he  still  retained  an  edu- 
cated manner  of  speech,  and  re- 
frained from  cursing  and  swearing. 
Besides,  Flags  knew  that  he  could 
write  a  clerkly  hand,  graceful  and 
easy,  though  the  letters  were  sadly 
unsteady  in  the  upstrokes. 

It  was  quite  true  that,  even  in 
these  days  of  his  fallen  fortunes, 
certain  traces  of  refinement  lin- 
gered about  Daddy.  Yet  surely 
his  life  for  five-and-twenty  years 
might  have  worn  away  every  ves- 
tige of  delicacy  or  gentle  training. 


Flags,  who  was  compassionate 
as  well  as  philosophic,  no  common 
union  of  qualities,  had  also  a  vein 
of  romance  in  her  organism.  She 
wove  a  calamitous  history  about 
his  past. 

However,  courteous  manners 
and  good  birth  were  not  generally 
at  a  premium  in  Linnet  Lane. 
Its  people  hardly  knew  what  such 
things  signified.  He  who  kicked 
hardest  and  fought  strongest  gene- 
rally won  the  game  as  far  as  they 
knew.  None  but  Flags  obflerved 
or  admired  the  vestiges  of  gentility 
lingering  about  Daddy.  Hers 
was  a  contemplative  existence,  for 
she  was  paralysed  and  unable  to 
take  much  part  in  the  kicking  and 
struggling  for  a  living.  But  she 
knew  that  even  his  ragged  clothes 
were  worn  in  a  way  that  set  him 
apart  amongst  a  motley  crew.  To 
the  last  of  their  tatters  there  was 
an  attempt  at  decency.  Even  a 
piece  of  old  sacking,  to  her  fancy, 
took  a  look  of  apology  when 
shielding  his  shivering  shoulders. 
It  was  apparent  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions that  Daddy  was  washed  and 
shaved  that  he  had  once  been  a 
singularly  handsome  man.  The 
contour  of  his  face,  the  high-arched 
nose,  and  thin  nostril  were  widely 
different  from  the  type  prevailing 
at  the  riverside.  Only  the 
wavering  lips  and  spiritless  glances 
betrayed  the  weakness  of  the 
moral  man,  partly  giving  the  clue 
to  a  downward  descent. 

Yet  even  the  weakest  of  God's 
creatures  may  be  helped  on  the 
wicked  way  by  Christian  kicks 
and  revilings.  The  encourage- 
ment to  shake  off  sloth  and  in- 
firmities of  mind  is  too  often  given 
with  the  poisoned  dagger  of  con- 
tempt from  virtuous  hands.  Alas ! 
they  that  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
folly,  and  pour  the  oil  of  comfort 
upon  failure,  are  few  and  far 
between  in  this  world. 

It  was  noticed  about  Daddy, 
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by  some  of  tbe  more  respectable 
women  wbo  had  fallen  to  the 
same  level  of  degradation,  that  he 
was  never  rade  or  violent  in  bis 
ctips.  No  amount  of  the  vile 
compounds  supplied  by  neighbour- 
ing public-houses  was  able  to 
rouse  in  him  things  sensual  or 
devilish.  He  was  never  cruel, 
never  coarse.  Verily  Daddy  in 
these  degraded  days  was  still  a 
gentleman  in  his  instincts  towards 
womanhood,  unsexed  though  it 
might  be.  No  more  than  the 
Ethiopian  can  change  his  skin 
could  he  cast  off  the  nature  bom 
in  him.  Amongst  a  crew  of  rough 
blackguards,  fighting,  swearing, 
murderous  villains,  he  demeaned 
himself  towards  the  helpless  and 
oppressed  after  an  unheard-of 
fashion. 

None  knew  or  cared  whether 
Daddy  was  guilty  of  some  heinous 
crime  which  had  brought  him  intp 
hiding  here.  It  was  so  long  ago 
since  he  had  first  appeared  in 
these  shady  recesses,  this  limbo  of 
vice,  that  the  generation  which 
might  have  recalled  his  former 
terror  of  the  daylight,  and  his 
abashed  and  down-trodden  mien, 
had  floated  away.  Oblivion  had 
washed  over  former  offences,  and 
Daddy  was  now  a  comparatively 
white  sheep  in  a  locality  notorious 
for  harbouring  dangerous  charac- 
ters. The  renown  of  Linnet  Lane 
had  been  greatly  on  the  increase 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years. 
Daddy  had  here  sunk  untraced 
into  a  feeble  and  harmless  old  age. 
The  mould  and  rust'  of  misery  and 
poverty  had  masked  him  effectu- 
ally from  all  recognition.  Yet 
he  would  repeat  often  to  Flags, 
with  angry  petulance, 

'I'm  not  seventy  yet,  though 
they  do  call  me  old.' 

And  Flags  would  gravely  nod 
her  head  to  pacify  Mm,  as  she 
darned  the  rents  in  the  gay  bunt- 
ing which  always  surrounded  her. 


yet  not  believing  his  asseverations. 
But  it  was  the  truth.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Daddy 
had  sheltered  his  head  in  this 
slum,  his  hair  had  been  a  light 
brown,  his  cheek  unfurrowed. 
Then  he  was  a  man  not  much 
over  forty,  erect  and  strong.  Now 
drink  and  its  natural  consequences 
of  disease  and  poverty  had  sapped 
his  strength,  marring  his  features 
and  whitening  his  bent  head. 
Now  he  was  only  a  gaunt  and 
feeble  old  man,  whom  surely  the 
most  vigilant  police  would  not 
regard  a  second  time  as  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace. 

Strange  to  say  —  or  was  it 
strange  ?  —  Daddy  had  acquired 
an  affection  for  Linnet  Lane.  He 
came  back  to  it  as  to  his  home. 
What  he  best  knew  of  comfort 
and  shelter  nowadays  was  to  be 
found  within  its  precincts.  He 
was  beyond  asking  much  of  life, 
but  all  that  he  did  require  was 
supplied  to  him  here.  Bed  and 
board  are  elastic  terms.  Straw  is 
a  luxury  to  the  homeless  wanderer, 
and  a  crust  of  bread  sufficiency 
to  the  starving.  Certainly  Daddy's 
daily  necessaries  were  purchased 
for  a  few  pence,  and  to  sit  in  the 
sun  on  a  familiar  wharf,  watching 
the  steamers  go  down  the  river, 
or  barges  unlade  their  freight 
near  at  hand,  was  sufficient  excite- 
ment to  satisfy  him.  Daddy 
waited  about  patiently  for  employ- 
ment, and  few  days  passed  with- 
out his  services  being  required. 
In  between  whiles  he  was  at 
liberty  to  crawl  down  the  slimy 
steps  and  save  some  spar  of  drift- 
ing wood,  a  piece  of  ragged  cloth- 
ing, an  empty  bottle,  or  any  other 
flotsam.  Such  treasures  gleaned 
from  the  tide  would  make  him 
completely  happy  for  an  hour. 
Some  there  were  who  declared  the 
old  man  was  only  half-witted. 
It  was  true  he  had  a  trick  of  talking 
inaadibly  to  himself,  while  a  dazed 
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stare  in  his  dim  ejes  seemed  to 
deny  any  active  intelligence  at  work. 
Yet  he  was  quite  equal  to  carry 
conscientiously  and  to  fetch  punc- 
tually. J^one  ever  scrupled  to 
rely  on  Daddy's  honesty  and  speed. 
The  children  hereahouts  reckoned 
him  as  one  of  themselveSy  a  play- 
mate of  mature  years.  Truly 
there  were  hut  few  children  in 
Linnet  Lane.  Those  that  surviv* 
ed  the  hard  experiences  of  infancy 
and  attained  a  reasonahle  age  were 
drafted  away  quickly  to  take  part 
in  some  lahour.  Still,  there  re- 
mained here  a  couple  of  cripples, 
a  deaf  mute,  an  epileptic  sufferer, 
and  half  a  dozen  precocious  hahies 
who  played  pitch-and-toss  fiercely 
with  hrass  huttons,  or  wrangled 
over  dirty  crusts  of  hread  saved 
from  the  gutter  streams. 

Daddy  was  quite  at  home  amidst 
this  coterie,  going  shares  cheer- 
fully in  the  proceeds  of  drains 
and  dust-heaps. 

^  Hullo,  ancient  mariner,  here 
yer  are  agen  !'  shouted  a  hurly  in- 
dividual of  an  amphihious  descrip- 
tion, as  he  clapped  Daddy  on  the 
shoulder  one  fine  August  after- 
noon. The  old  man  sat  on  an 
empty  harrel  facing  the  river,  his 
eyes  gazing  into  vacancy.  His 
emaciated  hands  were  spread  out 
on  his  knees,  as  though  ready  to 
grasp  every  ray  of  the  blessed  sun- 
shine. Daddy  was  happy.  The 
warmth  was  so  pleasant^  and  the 
rippling  of  the  river  against  the 
staves  of  the  wharf  was  soothing. 

'  Come  along,  old  un !  Wake  up 
a  hit,  I  say.  I  wants  yer  to  mind 
of  my  boat  t'other  side.  I've  got 
a  pertickler  job  across  the  river, 
and  yer'll  mebbe  have  to  wait  an 
hour.  But  yer  pretty  well  used 
to  waitin',  Daddy,  and  that  luck 
of  youm  it  don't  seem  to  turn  ap.' 

Daddy's  employer,  pleased  at  his 
own  facetious  remark,  gave  vent  to 
a  hoarse  laugh.  The  old  man  Tose 
slowly  and  nlently  as  a  boat  moor- 


ed beside  a  barge  was  pointed  out 
to  him. 

'  Stiff  in  the  joints,  old  chap, 
hey  1  I  guess  yer've  been  on  the 
spree,  a-lyin'  out  of  doors  at  nights. 
No  constitootion  'ull  stand  them 
sorter  tricks.  A  man  of  your  years 
oughter  know  better  than  to  injoy 
hisself  in  that  way.' 

Daddy  was  moving  across  the 
wharf  with  his  companion.  This 
moral  reproof  appeaj^  to  leave  a 
sting. 

'  I  am  not  so  old,'  he  mumbled 
resentfully,  halting  to  hurl  this 
feeble  protest  at  the  other  man. 

This  one  jeered, 

'  Oho !  don't  set  yer  back  up. 
Why,  we  all  on  us  knows  yer  a 
chicken  jest  out  of  the  egg.  Yer 
doesn't  know  nought  about  no- 
thing, now  does  yerl  Come, 
Daddy,  look  alive,  and  show  how 
spry  yer  can  be.  Vm  good  for  a 
joey  and  a  drop  of  summat,  if  yer 
waits  my  time.  Yer  can  pay  for 
ja  warm  bed  at  the  Lamb  of  Goshen 
to-night,  and  mebbe  that  there 
Flags  'ull  stand  yer  supper.  She 
do  favour  the  wery  old  and  the 
wery  young,  whichever  yer  may 
call  yerself .' 

The  man  gave  vent  to  another 
rude  laugh,  while  Daddy  prepared 
to  descend  the  oozy  steps.  The 
boatman  was  highly  pleased  vtiih 
his  own  jocose  mood.  After  a 
pause  he  continued,  as  a  soliloquy, 

'  She's  a  rum  un  is  that  there 
Flags.  Mother  Doo  she  teUs  me 
as  that  gal  coins  a  mint  of  money, 
with  her  mending  of  Union  Jacks 
and  suchlike,  ^e  Baroness  she 
calls  on  her^  for  a  joke.  She's 
wery  charertable  is  Flags,  hke  the 
old  gal  as  built  Columbia  Market, 
and  is  for  ever  a-settin'  up  of  water 
fountains  for  them  as  don't  ask 
for  water.  She  ain't  a  weiy  sen- 
sible one  neither,  in  noways  'cord- 
ing to  the  noospaper.' 

Mr.  Bobby  Brown  here  stuck 
out  his  under  lip  in  a  manner  aig 
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nificant  of  extreme  contempt,  and 
rolled  his  huge  body  down  the 
steps. 

The  Baroness's  intelligence  or 
charities  did  not  appear  greatly 
to  excite  Daddy.  He  was  more 
interested  in  the  leaky  condition 
of  the  waterman's  boat.  He  sat 
ankle-deep  in  water,  and  as  the 
ponderous  worthy  stepped  in,  in- 
numerable crevices  were  made 
apparent  by  little  streams  running 
in. 

'  It's  a  cranky  tub,'  said  the  old 
man,  in  a  complaining  way,  as  Mr. 
Brown  took  up  the  sculls. 

•Well,  what  of  thati  Ain't 
yer  nigh  ready  for  kingdom  come  ? 
Them  as  knows  says  it  ain't  bad 
to  be  drownded.  Yer  goes  down 
with  a  full  stomach,  anyways.' 

Yet  the  brawny  arms  pulled 
vigorously,  as  though  their  owner 
had  no  mind  to  meet  with  a 
watery  grave. 

'I'd  rather  not,'  said  Daddy, 
faintly  whining,  with  his  dim  eyes 
fixed  on  the  swirling  waters  eddy- 
ing about  them. 

The  river  was  so  eager  and  so 
quick  always — ^just  as  ready  to 
carry  a  human  body  out  of  reach 
as  bottles,  broken  bits  of  wood, 
and  other  coveted  treasures.  At 
this  juncture.  Daddy  inconsider- 
ately pulled  the  tiller-rope,  and 
slewed  the  boat  round  to  the 
stream. 

'  Curse  you  !*  said  his  employer, 
with  angry  emphasis.  '  I  ain't 
goin'  out  with  the  tide.  We'll 
be  at  Greenwich  in  five  minutes 
this  rate.  K  yer  don't  behave 
quiet,  I'll  not  stand  yer  the  drink.' 

This  threat  seemed  all-powerf  q1. 
Daddy  sat  still  as  a  wooden  image, 
making  no  farther  protest  against 
drowning.  Arrived  at  the  other 
side,  the  burly  boatman  attached 
his  boat  to  a  ring,  and,  stepping 
up  some  oozy  boaids,  looked  down 
on  the  old  man  rocking  on  the 
stream. 


*Yer  can  bale  her  out  a  bit. 
Daddy,  while  I'm  gone.  There's 
a  tin  mug  somewheer^s  as  'ull  do 
it.  It  'ull  pass  the  time,  and  save 
yer  from  drownding.     Ha,  ha !' 

But  after  Daddy  had  baled  a 
good  half-hour  without  any  rest, 
his  back  began  to  ache  seriously. 
The  dirty  contents  of  the  boat 
were  by  this  time  considerably 
diminished,  but  the  wages  pro- 
mised to  him  seemed  yet  a  good 
way  oflf.  It  was  very  hot  in  the 
sun,  sheltered  beneath  the  staves 
of  the  black  wharf,  where  the 
smell  of  tar  and  bilge-water  was 
sickening.  The  old  man's  lips 
and  throat  were  parched,  and  the 
drink  whereof  his  friend  had  hint- 
ed seemed  ever  more  desirable. 
One  thin  hand  stole  into  his  poc- 
ket. After  much  diving,  it  brought 
forth  a  coin.  Daddy  looked  at  it 
sorrowfully,  turning  it  over  once 
or  twice.  It  was  only  a  halfpenny. 
-  No  drink  to  his  knowledge,  out- 
side the  fountains  of  benevolence, 
could  be  obtained  for  that  infini- 
tesimal sum.  He  sighed  heavily, 
returning  it  to  his  pocket  Then, 
with  a  sudden  and  surprising 
movement  of  vigour,  he  took  up 
the  battered  tin  at  his  feet,  and 
dipped  it  over  the  side  of  the 
boat.  He  brought  it  up  full,  and 
looked  at  the  contents  before 
taking  a  long  draught  of  the 
muddy  water. 

'  Here's  to  her  health,'  he  said, 
in  a  whisper ;  '  it's  her  birthday.' 

Again  he  dipped  it,  and  drank 
once  more  to  the  very  dregs  of 
the  cup. 

'I  can't  be  thirsty  now,'  he 
mumbled,  with  a  childlike  smile, 
as  though  at  having  worsted  an 
enemy.  With  a  sudden  change 
of  mood,  he  lifted  his  face  to  the 
sky.  *  Almighty  God,  save  me 
from  drink  one  day.'  Daddy  did 
not  look  so  old  and  decrepit  when 
in  that  prayerful  mind.  Some- 
thing of  life  and  eneigy  animated 
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his  blear  eyes  and  straigliteiied 
his  bent  head  for  a  moment. 

Presently  Mr.  Brown  returned, 
puffing  a  short  black  pipe  and 
perspiring  freely. 

*  Come  on  now,  old  man.  IWe 
had  my  drink,  and  I'm  game  to 
treat  yer.  Hot  and  strong,  or 
cold  and  weak,  as  yer  likes  it 
The  Blue  Bells  is  a-waitin'  the 
honour  of  yer  company.' 

One  grimy  fist  was  slowly  with- 
drawn from  the  waterman's  pocket, 
to  assist  Daddy  up  the  slimy  steps. 
But  the  old  man  drew  back  from 
the  extended  hand,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  palsied  motion,  re- 
garding all  the  time  the  drops  of 
water  shining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tin  mug. 

'  I'm  not  thirsty,'  he  muttered, 
with  feeble  resistance. 

*  Yer  ain't  dry  1  Since  what 
o'clock  1  Bless  us,  that  is  a  new 
dodge  1  Have  the  temp'npice  ser- 
geants a-been  'listing  of  yer  since 
I've  been  gone?  Wery  well; 
I'm  not  a-goin'  to  press  yer,  and 
there  ain't  no  time  for  a  man  of 
my  character  to  lose  in  argufying. 
We'll  jest  go  home  agen,  and  yer 
shall  have  tuppence  extra  instead. 
Don't  yer  never  say  as  Bobby 
Brown  is  a  mean  skunk.  Why, 
Daddy,  old  chap,  if  you'd  only  be 
mod'rate,  the  liquor  wouldn't  do 
yer  no  harm.  I  ain't  got  much 
opinion  of  Blue  Eibbons  myself. 
A  poor  man  must  put  summat 
inside  hisself  to  keep  him  going. 
There  ain^t  nought  like  it  for 
givin'  yer  a  hearty  feeling,  when 
times  is  bad.' 

It  is  evening.  The  hour  when 
in  far-away  rural  scenes  there  is 
the  hush  of  peace  and  oncoming 
night.  At  this  time,  the  lush 
grass  in  pasture-lands  is  sweet- 
smelling  and  dewy,  and  little 
wandering  airs  carry  about  per- , 
fumes  on  their  wings.  But  here 
no  peace  reigns.    The  predatory 


tribes  round  about  Linnet  Lane 
do  not  hold  with  the  night  being 
a  time  for  rest.  It  is  in  the  dark 
hours  that  their  most  profitable 
labours,  their  most  enjoyed  plea- 
sures, are  pursued. 

The  hot  August  air  is  tainted 
at  all  moments  with  evil  odours 
in  the  latitude  of  the  riverside ; 
but  most  of  all  does  the  vile  filth 
and  corraption  seem  apparent 
when  evening  breezes  are  doing 
their  best  to  drive  away  the  viti- 
ated atmosphere.  No  such  light 
breaths  can  purify  these  alleys 
and  lanes.  Every  den  and  dweU- 
ing  is  saturated  with  noxious 
gases.  The  effluvium  and  stench 
exhaled  from  cellars  and  reeking 
bars  would  be  unbearable  to  or- 
gans not  well  seasoned  to  such 
abominations.  But  the  fumes  of 
beer  and  spirits  are  happy  anti- 
dotes against  over-nice  percep- 
tions, deadening  the  senses  imper- 
ceptibly. •  Only  new-comers,  un- 
sophisticated to  disease  and 
drunkenness,  were  aware  that 
they  breathed  a  poisonous  atmo- 
sphere in  these  purlieus. 

Daddy  was  long  past  knowing 
this.  Tonight  repeated  drams 
had  so  highly  exalted  his  spirits 
and  weakened  his  observation  of 
externals  that  he  reckoned  the 
lane  and  neighbouring  slums  a 
very  paradisa  His  mood  was 
joyous,  and  in  front  of  the  bar 
of  the  chief  public-house  in  Linnet 
Lane  -  he  shouted,  sang,  and 
danced  to  the  amusement  of  a 
company  of  ruffians.  Outsiders 
came  dropping  in  firom  the  street, 
to  spend  l^eir  last  pence  in  the 
endeavoiir  to  search  ou£  the 
meaning  of  so  much  mirth  and 
jollity.  Verily,  the  aspect  of  the 
long-limbed  gray-headed,  old  man 
was  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep. 
The  people  here  only  laughed, 
applauding  vehemently.  Their 
souls  were  dead  within  them. 
The  antics  and  mouthings  of  an 
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intoxicated  old  mas,  gibbering 
sometimes  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
gesticulating  in  a  meaningless  way, 
amused  them  mightily.  Koais  of 
husky  laughter,  shrieks,  and  yells 
made  every  pewter  ring.  To  this 
end  they  too  might  come,  but  the 
spectacle  pointed  no  moral  to  such 
blunt  susceptibilities. 

One  woman,  indeed,  haggard 
and  emaciated,  laughed  in  an 
hysterical  way,  the  tears  coursing 
down  her  thin  cheeks  and  falling 
on  her  tawdry  finery  unchecked. 
8he  was  hustled  without  cere- 
mony on  one  side,  as  a  ring  form- 
ed to  watch  the  frenzied  man- 
oeuvres of  *  Daddy  Long-legs '  in  a 
hornpipe. 

But  the  tide  of  excitement  and 
exhilaration  ebbed.  Some  men 
becoming  quarrelsome  were  eject- 
ed ;  others  had  drunk  themselves 
into  stolidity.  When  finally  the 
hour  came  for  the  public-house  to 
be  cleared,  no  one  took  much  heed 
of  Daddy.  He  had  fallen  ex- 
hausted on  a  bench  some  time 
back.  He  breathed  stertorously, 
with  eyes  half  closed.  Some 
vague  glimmer  of  reason  left  to 
him  helped  him  to  stagger  to  his 
feet  at  the  sound  of  shutters  clos- 
ing. The  barman  supported  him 
to  the  swing-doors,  through  which 
he  disappeared  into  the  night. 

Outside,  the  street  was  almost 
empty,  one  by  one  the  denizens 
of  various  courts  and  rotten  tene- 
ments having  reeled  or  slunk 
home.  Daddy  had  not  a  penny 
in  his  pocket.  The  sixpence  he 
had  earned  in  the  afternoon  had 
found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  publican,  to  supplement  the 
drinks  bestowed  upon  him  by 
admiring  friends.  The  old  man, 
tottering  uncertainly,  with  skinny 
hands  stretched  out  to  the  walls 
of  dwelling-places,  crept  along 
the  uneven  pavement.  He  made 
for  the  uppermost  end  of  the  lane, 
the  most  remote  from  the  river. 


Here  there  was  a  friendly  door- 
step which  he  knew  of  old.  He 
laid  himself  down,  and  pillowed 
his  white  head  upon  it 

Not  for  long,  though.  An  un- 
usual amount  of  vigUance  had 
been  remarked  about  the  police 
in  this  locality  recently.  The 
division  in  charge  had  manifested 
a  determination  to  subdue  rioters 
and  to  sweep  away  all  waifs  and* 
strays.  Daddy  was  marked  by  a 
virtuous  patrolling  officer.  Within 
ten  minutes  of  going  to  rest,  a 
powerful  hand  was  placed  upon 
his  rags.  The  zealous  officer  of 
the  law  failed  to  shake  sense  into 
him.  He  muttered,  *rm  not 
thirsty,'  as  though  it  might  be  a 
friendly  clutch  inviting  him  to 
enter  some  familiar  bar.  Turn- 
ing round,  he  drowsily  embraced 
the  cold  stone. 

*So  drunk,  are  yer?  Come 
along  of  me  to  the  lock-up.  We 
don't  mean  to  have  no  street  rows 
here.' 

The  old  man  was  ruthlessly 
dragged  to  his  feet  by  a  vigorous 
pull.  He  looked  about  him  in 
bewilderment,  but  made  no  efiFbrt 
to  escape  till  the  policeman  laid 
a  forcible  hand  of  persuasion  upon 
his  arm. 

*  Yer  don't  want  to  come  my 
ways !  No,  I  dessay  not.  Most 
of  yer  doesn't.' 

Housed  by  this  indignity  of 
arrest,  Daddy  showed  fight  in  a 
feeble  fashion,  shouting  in  a 
cracked  voice  all  the  way  to  the 
police-station. 

The  next  morning  the  wretched 
old  man  woke  in  his  cell,  fully 
alive  to  his  situation.  Somehow 
or  another  luck  had  favoured  him 
throughout  years  of  drunkenness. 
He  had  always  escaped  the  law 
hitherto.  Now  he  would  be 
charged  with  being  drunk  and 
disorderly,  and  probably  the 
magistrate  would  commit  him  to 
prison.     To  prison  I  All  Daddy's 
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numbed  perceptions  revived  now. 
The  thought  penetrated  his  dull 
brain  with  a  consciousness  of  final 
disgrace.  If  it  was  possible  to 
rouse  in  him  a  degree  of  life,  this 
aspect  of  affairs  did  so. 

The  magistrate  before  whom  he 
would  be  brought  was  reckoned  a 
philanthropist  by  the  world,  a  man 
of  whom  it  was  declared  that  he 
was  not  altogether  fit  to  administer 
justice.  When  Daddy  heard  Mr. 
Kuthven's  name  bandied  about  by 
other  sinners  in  the  same  con- 
demnation as  himself,  a  flicker  of 
intelligence  made  itself  manifest 
in  his  eyes,  which  never  seemed 
to  see  quite  clearly.  He  rubbed 
his  ears  as  though  doubting  their 
evidence. 

*  Who  did  you  say  they  would 
take  us  before  f  he  said,  pulling 
the  sleeve  of  a  vicious-looking 
navvy.  There  was  a  sharp  in- 
tensity in  the  old  man's  voice. 

*  0,  haven't  you  heard?  there's 
a  new  beak  in  tiLese  parts.  Ruth- 
ven  they  calls  of  him.  Not  a  bad 
bloke  neither.  He  don't  bidlyrag  a 
chap  afore  sending  of  him  to  quod. 
There's  some  as  he  lets  off  wun- 
nerful  easy,  but  they  ain't  my  sort. 
Shut  up.  Daddy,  yer  a  cursed  old 
fool  I' 

The  wretched  sinner  had  fallen 
on  his  knees  on  the  stone  floor, 
grasping  his  gray  head  in  his 
hands.  His  senses  were  now 
sharpened,  and  these  lucid  inter- 
vals were  very  terrible  to  him. 
What  help,  what  anodyne  was 
there  for  him  but  in  drink  ? 

*  My  God,  my  God,  before  him !' 
he  muttered  inaudibly  to  the  rest. 

'This  Ruthven  he  ain't  been 
here  long,  and  I'll  go  bail  he'll 
soon  tire  of  his  work.  There's 
too  much  of  it ;  never  no  white 
gloves  here,'  said  the  navvy,  with 
proud  and  oracular  cheerfulness. 

Daddy's  was  the  last  case  on 
this  day.  When  the  policeman 
led  in  his  miserable  victim  with  a 


virtuous  air  of  having  done  hia 
duty,  the  court  was  half  empty. 
It  was  not  a  tempting  spot  to 
remain  in  on  a  sweltering  August 
day,  and  the  various  friends  and 
relatives  of  delinquents  had  taken 
their  departure  as  promptly  as 
might  be. 

Mr.  Euthven  was  a  genial- 
looking  man  of  well-preserved 
middle  age,  prosperous  and  portly 
beneath  the  burden  of  threescore 
years.  He  was  an  absolute  con- 
trast to  the  down-trodden  and 
despised  culprit  who  was  led 
forward.  Yet  he  looked  at  the 
trembling  sinner  with  a  glance  of 
compassion.  The  old  man  never 
lifted  his  eyes  to  his  judge,  and 
fipom  his  immobility  it  might  well 
be  concluded  that  the  proceedings 
were  incomprehensible  to  him. 
Daddy  was  let  off  with  a  reprimand 
and  a  warning,  and  slunk  out  of 
court  in  a  noiseless  way,  without 
regarding  this  most  merciful 
magistrate. 

Yet  what  need  had  he  to  fear  9 
How  was  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Buthven  should  recognise  in  this 
disreputable  old  man  an  associate 
of  former  days,  a  comrade  in  the 
counting-house,  a  familiar  friend 
at  home  1 

Ay,  truly  life's  trump  cards  had 
been  dealt  to  John  Euthven  at 
his  birth.  Sober,  frugal,  discreet, 
what  wonder  that  he  should  score 
the  game  of  respectability  and  suc- 
cess) 

As  Daddy  teached  the  door  he 
cast  one  swift  glance  of  anxiety 
towards  the  magistrate.  If  he 
had  known  himi  If  by  chance 
he  should  go  home  to  his  luxu- 
rious dwelling  in  the  west,  and 
speak  to  her,  before  her  children, 
of  a  miserable  old  man  brought 
before  him — onehe  had  recogni^ 
as  a  friend  of  youth  long  thought 
to  be  dead?  Would  she  carel 
Would  she  remember,  and  shed  a 
tear  for  a  wasted  life  7 
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After  this  event  Daddy  Bank 
lower  by  degrees.  His  degrada- 
tion was  hopeless,  and  it  appeared 
that  his  life  had  not  long  to  run. 

About  thiti  time  strange  events 
took  place  in  and  about  linnet 
Lane.  The  stricter  supervision  of 
the  police  was  followed  by  other 
signs  of  attention  roused.  Ladies 
began  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor  on 
the  borders  of  this  wretched  slum. 
Very  cautiously  they  felt  their 
way  towards  the  riverside.  A 
manifest  interest  in  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  a  vile  and  neglected 
neighbourhood  had  been  stirred. 
A  long  ciy  had  reached  happy 
dwellers  in  a  purer  atmosphere, 
and  benign  Charity  stretched  out 
her  hands  to  purify  and  bless. 
By  degrees  the  incursions  of  a 
noble  army  of  good  women  crept 
up  our  Lane. 

The  Lamb  of  Goshen  suffered 
such  visitors  at  first  not  gladly^ 
but  of  necessity.  Only  Flags  after 
a  few  weeks'  resistance  bc^an  to 
admit  there  might  be  some  good 
in  it. 

'  They  don't  come  a-settin'  their- 
selves  up  as  better  nor  we,  or 
talkin'  of  things  we  don't  know. 
But  they  brings  flowers  and  noos- 
papers  with  pictures,  and  speaks 
'bout  our  work.  No,  I  can't  say 
as  I  minds  of  'em  as  long  as  they 
don't  hinder.  She  giv  me  a  han- 
kercher,  did  one  on  'em — see 
here.  Daddy ;  an'  she  knows  a  sight 
'bout  Union  Jacks  and  ensigns. 
She  said  as  she'd  bring  me  a  book 
with  all  the  countries  in  'em  with 
their  flags.' 

The  needlewoman  suspended 
her  work  a  moment,  and  rested 
her  pointed  chin  on  one  hand, 
looking  with  a  sort  of  wistful  gaze 
in  her  eyes  towards  a  Union  Jack 
that  was  always  suspended  behind 
her  sofa. 

^  She's  like  a  big  flower,  that 
lady  she  is.  She  sorter  makes 
yer  lift  yer  eyes  and  snuff  up  as 


though  she  wur  sweet-smellin'. 
She's  got  a  white  skin,  with  hair 
all  yaller  like  gold.  0  Lord  I 
1  feels  the  better  of  seein'  of  her. 
Look  here,  Daddy,  what's  this 
writin'  say  1  She's  never  tell'd  me 
her  name,  but  I'm  a  sorter  curious. 
This  book  belongs  of  her.  I  can 
spell  out  of  a  print  book  fine  and 
easy,  but  reading  of  writing  don't 
somehow  come  natteral  to  me. 
They  letters  wi'  tails  and  heads 
they  beats  me.' 

Flags  made  this  admission  with 
an  exasperated  air,  giving  the 
book  a  thump  of  vindictive  feel- 
ing. 

Daddy  took  up  the  work,  and 
fluttered  the  pages  back  to  the  fly- 
leaf. He  was  accustomed  to  be 
called  upon  to  decipher  letters  for 
the  illiterate,  but  not  accustomed 
to  receive  a  shock  at  any  words 
that  met  his  view.  The  book  fell 
out  of  the  old  man's  hands.  The 
film  of  indifference  passed  away 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  stared  with 
intensity  at  Flags.  An  abject 
terror  was  depicted  in  his  gaze, 
and  a  violent  ague  fit  passed  over 
him.  He  shivered  and  trembled 
audibly. 

*  Well,  old  chap,  what  do  it 
say  V  said  the  needlewoman,  snap- 
ping her  thread  in  her  impatience. 

'  Lily  Euthven,'  he  stammered 
feebly,  articulating  the  words  be- 
tween shudders.  '  0  my  God,  has 
she  been  here — herey  Flags  V 

He  looked  round  at  the  dark 
and  dirty  dwelling,  and  a  yet 
more  vehement  fit  of  trembling 
shook  his  bones. 

<  Toung  and  fiedr  !  0  no,  that 
can't  be  still.  Why,  it's  five-and- 
twenty  years  since  she  was  mar- 
ried.' 

He  clasped  his  palsied  hands 
and  lifted  them,  shaking,  crying 
out  wildly,  '  0  Lord,  O  Lord  I' 

Flags  miade  a  flourish  with  her 
scissors  as  she  took  them  up  to 
snip  off  a  thread. 
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'Why,  what's  amiss,  Daddy t 
Didn't  I  tell  yer,  now,  as  she's  a 
young  gal,  younger  nor  me,  and 
as  straight  as  a  ship's  mast,  with 
eyes  shinin'  hetter  nor  gas-lamps, 
and  a  voice  like  the  tide  running  1 
Mebbe  this  aren't  her  book ;  b'longs 
a  librery  p'r'aps.  I'll  be  sure  and 
ask  of  her  next  week.  Did  you 
know  of  some  one  called  by  that 
name  V 

The  girl  looked  curiously  towards 
her  companion.  He  too  looked  at 
her,  but  furtively,  with  that 
strangely  painful  revival  of  un- 
derstanding which  visited  him 
between  his  dissolute  days.  The 
hours  of  soberness  were  terribly 
to  be  feared. 

'Ha,  ha  I  Me  know  her  I  That's 
a  fine  guess!  Don't  you  ever 
mind  what  I  say.  Flags.  I'm  get- 
ting old,  and  talk  nonsense  some- 
times. It  isn't  likely,  now,  that 
I  should  know  a  lady.' 

Flags  worked  her  eyebrows  in 
a  dubious  way,  shooting  a  light- 
ning glance  out  of  her  yellow  eyes 
towards  the  stooping  figure.  Daddy 
sat  on  a  three-legged  stool,  with 
his  knees  almost  in  the  grate.  Evi- 
dently the  girl  did  not  think  it  im- 
probable that  this  disreputable  old 
man's  acquaintance  might  once 
have  been  of  superior  status. 
She  said,  after  a  pause, 

'Things  in  life  I  know  they 
changes  a  bit.  Daddy.  Yer  might 
have  know'd  a  lady  wunst.  No 
offence,  old  chap.' 

For  more  than  a  week  after  the 
last  interview  recorded.  Daddy  did 
not  come  near  the  Lamb  of  Goshen. 

It  was  the  last  evening  in  Octo- 
ber that,  finding  himself  with  a 
few  pence  in  his  pockets,  he  crawl- 
ed to  its  door.  He  was  much 
weaker,  and  his  cough  shook  his 
attenuated  frame  more  frequently. 
His  poor  old  hands  trembled  inces- 
santly. A  November  fog,  antici- 
pating its  birthday,  was  spreading 


its  hideous  yellow  breath  over  all 
things  in  the  lane. 

It  was  yet  too  early  in  the 
evening  for  the  Lamb  to  have 
gathered  recruits  for  the  night, 
but  Daddy,  as  an  old  and  regular 
customer,  knew  himself  privileged 
to  shelter  at  its  hearthstone  before 
legitimate  hours.  As  he  pushed 
open  the  door  he  saw,  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  Flags  was  not  solitary. 
Neither  was  it  Mrs.  Doo  who 
stood  in  close  conversation  with 
the  crippled  needlewoman.  Some 
one  in  a  black  gown  with  a  long 
veil  hanging  behind  a  close-fitting 
bonnet  had  no  resemblance  to  the 
female  viragos  and  brawny-armed 
wenches  who  visited  in  this  local- 
ity. This  person  held  a  small 
basket  in  her  hand,  and  her  cos- 
tume denoted  that  she  belonged  to 
a  visiting  sisterhood.  Daddy  had 
passed  ladies  in  this  guise  several 
Mmes  lately,  slinking  out  of  their 
way  with  downcast  mien.  Now 
the  miserable  creature  shuffled  a 
step  backwards  at  the  aspect  of  a 
stranger  within.  But  the  lady 
heard  the  footstep,  and  turned  her 
head  swiftly.  After  that  move- 
ment, Daddy  no  longer  seemed  to 
have  the  power  to  stir.  What  a 
beautiful  serene  young  face  con- 
fronted the  tottering  shame-strick- 
en sinner!  Divine  compassion 
and  gentleness  beamed  from  it. 

*'Tis  Daddy,'  said  Flags  at 
once.  'Come  along  in  of  yer. 
I've  told  all  about  yer  and  them 
shiverin'  fits.  She  is  Lily  Ruth- 
ven  her  own  self,  and  you  was 
wrong,  Daddy;  she  ain't  never 
been  married.' 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  riveted 
in  utter  amazement  on  the  girl's 
face.  The  Lily  he  had  known  in 
years  gone  by,  with  features  so 
like  this  girl's,  had  scorned  and 
condemned  him,  turning  away 
from  him  with  loathing.  And 
yet  then  he  had  not  been  as  he 
was  now,  so  vile  a  thing  past  all 
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redemption.  The  tender  pity  for 
one  80  helpless  and  afflicted  that 
shone  in  the  stranger's  clear  eyes 
reached  Daddy's  understanding. 
He  fell  back  against  the  wall  near 
the  door.  With  a  faint  smile 
trembling  aboat  her  lips,  the  lady 
spoke  with  exquisite  softness  and 
encouragement. 

'  Will  you  not  stay  a  moment, 
and  tell  me  yourself  about  your 
illness  ?    Do  not  go  away.' 

She  paused  a  moment.  He 
bent  his  head,  not  looking  at  her, 
but  listening  intently  for  the  sweet 
low  voice. 

'  Perhaps  I  can  get  you  some- 
thing to  ease  your  cough.  K  you 
will  wear  it,  I  wUl  bring  you  a 
warm  jersey  that  I  have  knitted 
myself.' 

He  nodded,  and  for  a  moment 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over 
his  fsuse.  He  was  looking  at  the 
contents  of  her  basket. 

*You  like  flowers?  Ah,  yes; 
I  know  every  one  does  here.  Some 
of  the  people  say  it  is  years  since 
they  have  touched  one.' 

Daddy  rose  painfully  and  crept 
nearer  to  her,  as  though  drawn  by 
some  irresistible  influence.  She 
put  out  a  hand,  seeing  he  stagger- 
ed a  little.  With  a  gesture  that 
looked  like  a  bow,  he  deprecated 
her  aid,  and  removed  his  ragged  cap. 

'  You  are  very  weak,*  she  said, 
with  a  little  sigh.  '  And  I  can  do 
so  little  for  you  all'  She  was 
not  hardened  yet  to  the  sight  of 
suffering,  even  when  it  came  as 
the  consequence  of  sin. 

Daddy  had  a  question  to  ask 
her.  He  could  not  rest  unsatis- 
fied. Yet  he  did  not  venture  to 
address  the  lady  directly. 

'Ask  her,  Flags,'  he  said,  look- 
ing helplessly  towards  the  tawny 
head  bent  over  the  British  ensign 
being  repaired. 

*Ask  her  what,  Daddy  1'  said 
this  one  promptly,  ready  at  once 
to  take  the  ofi&ce  of  interpreter. 


'Ask  her — ^if  he — the  magis- 
trate— Mr.  Buthven — belongs  to 
her.' 

Flags  opened  her  mouth  and 
whistled  long  and  low,  working 
her  eyebrows.  The  lady  was  busy 
detaching  a  little  bunch  of  flowers 
from  the  rest.  She  lifted  her 
head  quickly,  and  looked  at  Daddy. 

'  You  know  him  1  Ah,  yes ;  I 
see.  He  is  my  father — he  is  a 
very  good  man.  He  wished  me 
to  visit  in  this  district.' 

*  O  my  God  I'  said  Daddy,  in  a 
long  sob,  as  he  looked  at  the 
little  hand  which  held  some  violets 
towards  him.  Tears  were  coursing 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  as  he 
lifted  the  fragrant  flowers  to*  his 
iBice.  Is  there  not  something 
about  the  smell  of  fresh  violets 
which  ever  appeals  to  hard  or 
sad  hearts  f  They  breathe  a  mes- 
sage of  innocence  and  modesty 
wherever  they  are  carried.  They 
do  not  mock  the  poor  and  desolate 
with  any  tale  of  luxury  and 
warmth.  Theirs  is  no  exotic  per- 
fume, to  overpower  and  sicken 
those  that  have  their  habitations 
in  dismal  dwellings.  Neither  do 
they  flaunt  gay  colours,  or  pro- 
claim a  handsome  form,  to  deride 
the  ragged  and  unclothed. 

In  one  short  moment  Daddy 
was  carrifid  back  to  a  sheltered 
nook  in  a  sweet  old-fashioned  gar- 
den far  away  from  here. 

There,  in  the  days  of  boyhood, 
he  had  been  wont  to  gather  posies 
for  a  fair  young  mother.  Merciful 
Heaven  !  how  many  years  of  reck- 
less dissipation  separated  him 
from  that  recollection  I  She  was 
long  at  rest  in  a  peaceful  grave,  and 
all  her  hopes  and  fears  and  prayers 
for  the  erring  one  were  over. 

Again  the  gentle  thrilling  voice 
of  the  strange  lady  roused  Daddy 
from  a  sort  of  lethargy.  Once 
more  the  look  of  intelligence  was 
awakened. 

'You  like  them,  do  you  not? 
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Violets  are  early  this  year.  I  have 
them  sent  from  my  home  in  the 
country,  to  bring  here.* 

That  here  was  breathed  softly, 
almost  reverently.  For,  indeed,  to 
Lily  Ruthven  the  aspect  of  life 
she  faced  in  this  quarter  was  full 
of  awe.  The  responsibility  of 
doing  good  lent  her  a  gravity 
which  sat  strangely  on  her  young 
fjEtce. 

After  she  had  gone  away,  Daddy 
sat  silent  and  absorbed  on  his 
stool,  looking  intently  into  the 
fire.  Perchance  he  saw  strange 
pictures  there,  for  sometimes  a 
smile  moved  his  wan  hps.  As 
the  evening  shadows  crept  into 
the*  room,  Flags  put  down  her 
work  and  watched  her  companion 
attentively.  At  first  he  did  not 
notice  her  attitude. 

'Does  my  young  lady  call  of 
your  Lily  Euthven  to  mind? 
Were  she  sweet-lookin',  too  ?  You 
looks  rare  and  happy,  Daddy,  to- 
night.    Tell  us  all  about  her.' 

There  was  a  sort  of  petulant 
curiosity  perceptible  in  the  girl's 
remark.  Her  companion  did  not 
answer,  only  fingering  the  violets 
fondly  and  incessantly. 

*You  was  respectable  wunst, 
Daddy,  I  knows.  O,  you  don't 
never  deceive  of  me.  Why  did 
yer  come  down  to  this?!  A  sweep 
of  the  young  woman's  hand  indi- 
cated her  derision  of  their  mean 
surroundings.  *  You  was  used  to 
droring-rooms,  and  meat  every 
day,  and  shirts  with  buttons  on, 
and  socks,  and  what  not,  I'll  go 
bail,'  she  pursued,  with  vindictive 
eneigy  towards  such  luxuries. 

Daddy  smiled  with  a  long-lost 
sweetness.  The  halo  of  a  far-off 
youth  seemed  about  him  to-night. 
It  was  not  the  Daddy  best  known 
in  Linnet  Lane.  The  breath  of 
the  flowers  he  held  had  effaced 
all  that  was  vile  and  weak. 

'Don't  ask  me,  Flags— don't 
ask  questions.     I've   never   been 


one  to  talk  much,  have  I,  now  ?* 
he  appealed,  in  a  weak  quaver. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few 
seconds.  Flags,  who  was  not  des- 
titute of  tact,  felt  the  rebuff  keenly. 
She  turned  her  head. 

*  0,  no ;  I  won't  ask  no  ques- 
tions. I'd  bust  of  curiosity  afore 
I'd  have  the  imperence  of  some. 
No  ;  you  ain't  never  been  one  to 
prate  of  yer  grand  days,  I'll  say 
that  for  yer.  Daddy,'  she  said 
finally,  as  the  sense  of  justice 
pressed  forward. 

*It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  tell,' 
resumed  Daddy,  looking  strangely 
over  his  shoulder,  as  though  he 
saw  something  :  '  the  girl  might 
learn  about  me,  and  perhaps  she 
might  not  come  again.  I'll  not 
bring  that  trouble  on  you.' 

*  What  girl?'  said  Flags  sharply, 
thinking  he  was  talking  what 
she  called  *  wild.' 

Daddy  pointed  to  the  door. 

*  She — the  lady  that  Fas  here 
just  now.  She  must  never  know 
who  I  am,  Flags — never,  never.' 

The  needlewoman  tossed  back 
her  yellow  mane  in  her  amaze- 
ment. She  laid  one  thin  nervoua 
hand  on  Daddy's  arm. 

'  She  do  belong  of  your  folks, 
then  ?'  she  said,  with  irrepressible 
curiosity.  *  I'll  never  speak  of  it, 
Daddy,  if  you'll  trust  of  me.  Tell 
quick  —  there's  others  may  be 
comin'  in.' 

No  answer.  Daddy,  smiling 
into  the  fire,  seemed  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  his  dream-world. 

The  next  morning,  the  old  man 
was  too  ill  to  nse  with  the  other 
lodgers.  A  complaint  was  laid 
against  him  down-stairs  to  Mrs. 
Doo.  Daddy  had  coughed  so 
vehemently,  and  muttered  so  in- 
cessantly, during  the  night-time, 
that  half  of  the  men  had  been  dis- 
turbed. They  loudly  demanded 
the  return  of  their  money,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  menace  in  their 
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attitude.  However,  the  landlady 
having  vilified  the  complainants 
with  moie  than  customary  vigour, 
they  were  driven  out  into  the 
street.  Mrs.  Doo  then  promptly 
ascended  the  ladder-like  staircase 
to  investigate  Daddy's  condition. 
She  saw  at  once  that  he  was  very 
near  death,  and  suspended  the 
use  of  her  tongue.  What  availed 
ahusive  oratory  in  the  face  of  that 
mighty  visitant  who  could  not  be 
driven  away  or  be  dictated  tol 
I^Tow  the  landlady  was  pitiful, 
nay,  she  was  almost  courteous, 
towards  Daddy.  He  was  going 
away  to  lodge  elsewhere,  and, 
perchance,  in  that  unknown 
bourn  he  might  do  her  a  good 
turn.  The  beauty  of  his  youth 
had  come  back  to  the  old  man's 
face,  and  a  placid  serenity  appear- 
ed to  have  smoothed  away  the 
marks  of  dissipation.  His  eyes 
were  clear  when  he  opened  them, 
and  his  voice  fiad  lost  its  husky 
indistinctness.  Mrs.  Doo  lifted 
the  straw-stuffed  sacking,  and 
shook  it  to  ease  his  posture  :  she 
filled  a  mug  with  water,  placing 
it  beside  him,  and  fetched  a  blan- 
ket from  her  own  bed.  Then 
she  went  down-stairs,  and  bade  a 
strong  navvy,  yet  loitering  in  her 
kitchen,  to  carry  Flags  up-stairs 
to  watch  beside  Daddy. 

*  I  can't  let  him  die  by  hisself,' 
she  said,  as  a  sort  of  justification 
of  these  unusual  movements.  But 
the  old  man  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  good  offices  of  his 
friends.  Only  occasional  gleams 
of  intelligence  visited  him.  He 
lay  quite  still,  whispering  broken 
sentences  now  and  then.  These 
whispers  had  no  relation  to  latter- 
day  scenes,  but  Flags  pieced  a 
story  out  of  them,  as  she  wotdd 
have  told  you : 

'  I'm  used  to  patching,  you  see. 
I  makes  summat  out  of  shreds 
and  bits  as  other  folka  'ud  give 
no  heed  to.' 


So  she  patched  together  the 
tale  of  Daddy's  life,  and  it  was 
not  far  wrong.  The  gay  standard 
she  was  mending  was  blistered 
with  her  tears  before  the  evening. 
Towards  dusk,  Mrs.  Doo  again 
brought  a  muscular  lodger  up- 
stairs. This  time  it  was  Daddy, 
who  was  to  be  removed  to  her 
own  garret 

'  He'll  be  comfortabler  there, 
and  I'll  sleep  along  of  you,  Flags, 
to-night,'  she  said,  with  asperity. 
'  Twon't  never  do  for  the  lodgers 
to  be  turned  out  of  here,  and  me 
a  widder,  and  to  lose  of  my  cus- 
tom.' 

But  Flags  never  went  to  rest 
at  all  that  night.  She  sat  bende 
the  truckle- bsd,  without  a  light, 
throughout  the  long  hours,  watch- 
ing the  stars  rise  and  set,  through 
two  feet  square  of  glass. 

Think  of  that,  my  friends,  you 
who  may  think  it  a  kindly  ser- 
vice to  keep  watch  beside  a  sick- 
bed in  a  luxurious  chamber,  with 
warmth  and  light  at  your  disposal 
At  dawn  Daddy  became  restless. 
When  he  opened  his  eyes,  they 
met  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  needle- 
woman with  recognition.  The 
yellow  orbs  which  were  wont  to 
shine  with  such  odd  lights  were 
rimmed  with  red  now,  for  Flags 
had  been  weeping  in  the  dark. 
She  saw  and  knew  what  the  gray 
shadow  on  Daddy's  fiEice  meant. 

'You  ain't  got  no  friends  no- 
wheres  as  you  wishes  to  send  a 
word  to.  Daddy  1'  she  said  im- 
pressively, bending  'over  him. 
•  Say  as  you  forgives  'em  now,  if 
you've  ought  agen  *  e  .* 

He  shook  his  head  weakly. 

'  I've  nothing  against  them.' 

'Don't  go  for  to  die,  Daddy, 
thinking  hard  of  your  lily  Buth- 
ven.' 

The  tears  of  the  girl  were  £bJ1- 
ing  on  the  thin  hand  she  held  in 
hers.  It  was  so  long  since  Daddy 
had   seen    a    woman    weep.    A 
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fEunt  tremor  of  emotion  akin  to 
surprise  passed  ovec  his  &ce. 

*I— I  don't  think  hardly  of 
her,  flags,  my  girL  It  was  she 
that  thought  hardly  of  me.' 

flags  tossed  her  hair  out  of  her 
eyes.  Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 

'  I've  heerd  yer  talkin',  Daddy, 
about  them  old  days.  Yon  was 
Brgoin'  to  marry  of  your  lily,  and 
she  didn't  think  yer  good  enuf ; 
and  she  broke  with  yer  and  made 
excuse  as  yer  weren't  steady.' 

Again  a  look  of  wonderment 
passed  over  Daddy's  face.  He 
nodded  faintly. 

'  She  wur  settin'  her  cap  at  one 
that  was  richer  before  she  sent  yer 
to  the  rightabouts  and  to  the 
devil.  She  might  have  made  a 
man  of  yer,  though  only  a  slip  of 
a  girl  who  you  were  nigh  crazy 
about.  Bless  yer,  yer've  been  a 
fool.  Daddy,  but  'tain't  no 
matters  now.  This  'ere  Lily  as 
comes  to  the  lane,  she's  her 
daughter,  I  s'pose.' 

Daddy  stirred,  and  muttered 
something  not  intelligible,  closing 
his  eyes. 

*What  is  yer  name,  Daddy?' 
said  Flags,  still  softly  stroking  his 
hand. 

He  opened  his  eyes  with  a 
puzzled  look. 

'Name?'  he  repeated.  'I've 
lost  it.'  Then,  after  a  little  pause, 
he  said,  as  if  interrogating  a  third 
person,  *  Shall  I  tell?^does  it 
matter)' 

The  daylight  was  advancing  in 
the  east  A  yellow  light  illumined 
Daddy's  pinched  features.  Sud- 
denly he  s^t  up. 

•  Who  called  James  f  he  said, 
in  a  clear  voice.  *  Mother,  I  am 
here,'  he  went  on. 

'James  what?'  pressed  flags, 
in  an  agony  of  dread,  as  he  fell 
back  on  his  pillow  in  a  fit  of 
coughing. 

'  James — James — 0,  help  me  ! 
Yes,  yes— James  Holt' 


The    glazing    eyes  gazed  up- 
wards with  a  sort  of  rapture. 
'  Say  it  agen,  so  as  I  can  fix  it' 
Yet  more  slowly,  more  distinctly, 
the  long-disused,  disgraced  name 
fell  from  his  pale  lips  : 

*  James — Holt.' 

An  hour  later  Daddy  died,  and 
Flags  went  down-stairs  to  an- 
nounce to  Mrs.  Doo  that  her 
friend  had  taken  lodgings  else- 
where. 

Miss  Ruthven  came  at  midday 
to  the  Lamb  of  Goshen. 

'  You  did  not  expect  me.  Ko, 
it  is  not  my  regular  day,'  she  said, 
entering  the  dark  kitchen,  where 
Flags  was  busy  at  work.  The 
needlewoman  did  not  look  up 
with  any  bright  expression  of  wel- 
come as  the  lady  advanced. 

*  No,'  she  answered  curtly, bend- 
ing her  head  closer  over  the  flag, 
'  them  as  is  rich  and  happy  easily 
forgets  them  as  isn't'  There  was 
a  thick  huskiness  in  the  voice 
oftentimes  too  shrill. 

'I  could  not  rest/  continued 
the  lady's  sweiet  low  tones,  'for 
thinking  about  the  poor  old  man 
I  met  here  the  other  day.  He 
seems  to  me  as  if  he  had  once 
been  in  better  circumstances — or 
— or  a  superior  station.'  She 
paused  a  little,  as  if  afraid  of 
touching  susceptibilities.  '  He 
caunot  live  long,  I  am  afraid,  and 
I  should  like  to  remove  him  some- 
where where  he  could  be  nursed, 
and  die  peacefully.  Is  he  any 
worse  to-day  V 

Then  Flags,  unable  to  repress 
her  emotion,  burst  into  passionate 
floods  of  tears,  laying  her  head 
down  on  the  rickety  table.  Her 
sobs  shook  this  unstable  rest 

*  He'll  never  be  no  wusser,  poor 
old  chap  !  He's  gone — he's  gone  ! 
I  don't  seem  to  be  no  good  in 
Linnet  Lane  but  for  to  see  'em 
all  die.  I  never  takes  a  fancy  to 
no  one  without  they  goes  and  dies 
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a-pnrpose.  There  was  Ben — ^him 
that  could  sing  like  an  angel — he 
was  drownded  a  year  ago;  and 
now  there's  Daddy,  as  I  could 
help  a  bit,  has  be^  and  left  of 
me.  It  seems  as  though  Provi- 
dence were  contrairy  like  to  me. 
I  ain't  got  no  one  b'longing  of  me, 
but  I'll  never  get  to  Uke  no  one 
no  more.  They  always  ends  up 
by  leavin'  of  me.' 

The  young  lady  sat  down  with 
a  heavy ^sigh.  She  pushed  back 
her  close-fittbg  bonnet,  as  though 
the  weight  of  it  was  oppressive. 
She  had  put  down  the  basket  with 
the  knitted  jersey  and  soothing 
medicines  at  her  feet.  Alas  I  they 
would  never  be  required  for  the 
sufferer  she  had  sought. 

'  Dead,  is  he  1  So  soon !  Poor 
old  man !  I  did  not  think  the  end 
was  so  near.  Flags,  0,  do  not 
cry  so.  It  breaks  my  heart.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  all,  for  any  of 
youl  The  misery  I  see  here  at 
every  step  seems  so  great,  so  hope- 
less. I  am  powerless  to  remedy 
it  or  to  do  any  good.  Tell  me, 
do  you  know  any  of  Daddy's 
Mends,  or  where  he  came  from, 
or  what  his  name  was )' 

She  laid  her  thin  hand  on  the 
needlewoman's  arm  with  a  sort  of 
gentle  entreaty.  Gulping  down 
her  fierce  sobs,  Flags  threw  her- 
self back,  revealing  a  tear-stained 
face.  She  broke  out  with  shrill 
vehemence. 

*  Friends !  My  God  1  they  was 
a  nice  lot  as  b'longed  of  him ! 
Poor  old  Daddy,  he  hadn't  no 
cause  to  seek  of  'em  out.  They'd 
give  him  a  helping  hand  to  hell, 
all  along  of  their  pride.  A  kick- 
ing of  a  chap  when  he's  down 
won't  never  help  him  to  stand 
straight.  But  I  don't  never  b'lieve 
as  the  A'mighty  won't  have  no 
mercy  on  him.  Til  warrant  there's 
a  sight  of  folks  'ullget  into  heaven 
as  others  thinks  ain't  get  no  right 
there.' 


Many  variable  emotions  flitted 
over  the  lady's  face  as  the  voice 
of  Flags  rose  and  fell  in  her  angry 
invective.  But  she  waited  a  few 
seconds  before  answering, 

*  1  too  believe,  Flags,  that  <'  in 
My  Father's  house  there  are  many 
mansions,"  wheil  the  outcasts  and 
friendless  will  find  rest.' 

Flags  darted  a  keen  glance  of 
inquiry  out  of  her  ever-changing 
eyes,  drawing  a  long  snorting 
breath  as  if  half  of  doubt. 

*  You're  a  lady,'  she  said  defiant- 
ly. 'You  mightn't  like  to  rub 
shoulders  with  some  of  us,  even  if 
we  was  angels.'  Flags  mused  a 
few  seconds  on  the  probabilities  of 
the  hereafter,  presently  resuming 
her  text.  '  Yes,  I  knows  his  name 
now,  but  it  can't  be  much  of  a  matter 
to  you.  Poor  Daddy,  he  were  sorter 
wandering  and  talk  in'  wild-like  at 
the  last.  He  thought  as  how  he 
heard  his  mother  callin'  of  him. 
It  were  James  she  called,  he  said.' 

The  gentle  girl  who  listened 
clasped  her  hands  softly  together. 
The  sweet  low  tones  of  her  voice 
fell  sadly  when  she  spoke. 

'Ah,  what  a  blessed  wandering !' 
A  little  sob  checked  her  speech. 

Flags  resumed  her  tale. 

'  Then  he  couldn't  call  to  mind 
the  rest  of  it — how  he  were  called 
wunst.  It  were  a  long  time  com- 
ing, but  it  came  at  last.  James, 
James  Holt,  was  how  he  said  it.' 

The  lady  unclasped  her  hands 
and  stood  up.  'Ah,'  she  said, 
with  a  long-drawn  breath,  inclin- 
ing her  head  towards  the  mantel- 
board. 

The  needlewoman  could  not 
now  see  the  lovely  face.  So  Miss 
Ruthven  stood  for  the  space  of  a 
few  seconds.  When  she  turned 
to  go  her  face  was  very  pale. 
Her  eyes  had  the  strangest  look 
of  pain. 

*  I  can  do  nothing  more  here 
toHiay,'  she  said,  in  a  weary  voice. 
'  I  am  going  home  now,  but  I  will 
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soon  come  again.  I  will  try, 
Flags,  to  be — your  Mend — if  you 
will  let  me — ^in  the  place  of  those 
who  are  gone.  Together,  perhaps, 
we  might  do  a  little— to  help 
those  who  suffer,  or  are  wicked — 
especially  those  who  have  been 
good  and  inno<^t — once.  Ah, 
don't  torn  from  me !'      • 

*  It  won't  never  be  the  same/ 
said  Flags,  with  angiy  resistance 
towards  the  sweet  pleading. 
^You're  a  lady,  and  there  ain't 
noaght  I  can  do  for  you,  nought 
as  'ull  better  and  help  you.*  Then 
the  wretched  Flags  laid  her  un- 
kempt head  once  more  upon  the 
rickety  table,  recipient  of  so  many 
sorrowful  confidences,  sobbing  out 
her  heart  with  bitter  sighs. 

*0  Daddy,  Daddy,  old  man, 
whatever  shall  I  do  aJl  along  of 
myself !' 

Miss  Euthven  came  nearer,  and 
touched  her  on  the  shoidder. 
Then  Flags  burst  out  once  more 
with  fierce  vehemence.  '  It  were 
your  folks  as  treated  the  old  chap 
BO  bad,  as  set  him  forward  in  his 
wicked  ways.  Did  you  know  of 
it  afore  1  Was  it  to  pry  out  of 
his  doings  as  they  sent  you  here  V 

The  lady  drew  back,  lifting  a 
look  full  of  agitation. 

*  How  do  you  know  this  f  she 
said,  in  breathless  amazement.  '  O, 
no ;  it  can't  be  true.  My  mother, 
indeed,  had  a  cousin  many  years 
ago,  called  James  Holt  I  have 
heard  of  him,  but  he  was  wicked, 
and  died  before  I  can  remember.' 

Flags  watched  the  quivering 
lips  and  softly-falling  tears  with- 
out apparent  pity.  It  was  meet 
that  tiie  sin  of  the  mother  should 
wound  the  heart  of  the  child. 

*  Ay,  it's  fine  for  them  as  druv 
him  to  drink  to  talk  of  his  bad- 
ness !  How  did  I  know!  Why, 
I  heerd  the  tale  from  his  own  lips, 
when  he  were  talkin'  wild.  Now, 
you  jest  go  home  and  tell  them 
chaiertable    folks  o'  youm    the 


rights  of  the  case,  and  say  as 
James  Holt  he's  been  livin'  in 
hiding  next  door  to  starvation  for 
five-and-twenty  years.  Linnet 
Lane  is  a  mighty  easy  place  to 
lose  yerself  in,  I  can  tell  yer.' 

Flags  sniffed  a  while  without 
speaking,  taking  up  her  task  of 
needlework  with  designed  dis- 
regard of  her  visitor. 

'  Good-bye,'  said  Miss  Euthven, 
lowering  her  veil  as  she  passed 
towards  the  door.  Theie  was  a 
solemnity  in  her  tone  which 
might  mean  a  final  farewell.  Flags 
looked  up,  but  her  words  choked 
her.  The  door  was  slowly  un- 
latched. The  lady  looked  back. 
Flags  stretched  out  one  hand,  and 
the  visitor  came  back  at  the  signal. 

'  Say  as  yer'll  come  agen,  as  yer 
don't  mind  of  my  words.  The 
world  it's  all  topsy-turvy,  and  I 
don't  understand  the  rights  of 
things.  You  wasn't  to  blame  for 
Daddy's  wickedness ;  and— and  he 
called  <<Iily"  at  the  last,  and 
smiled  as  pretty  and  happy  as 
a  babby.  O  Lord,  0  Lord  !  O 
my  pretty  lady,  don't  you  go  and 
be  unfoigivin'  to  me.  I'll  do  any- 
think  as  you  asks.  I'll  do  all  I 
can  to  help  in  the  lane.  My 
poor  old  man  he  died  happy  along 
of  you.' 

And  so  at  this  day  a  paralysed 
needlewoman  and  a  beautiful 
young  lady  work  hand  in  hand 
in  the  task  of  redemption  in  a 
riverside  slum.  The  down-trodden 
and  neglected  sinners  are  made 
known  to  a  visiting  sister  in  a  way 
that  seems  miraculous,  and  few 
there  are  that  reject  the  offer  of 
that  gentle  hand  to  help.  The 
saving  presence  of  *  Our  Lily*  in 
the  vicinity  of  Linnet  Lane  makes 
itself  felt.  Out  of  the  ashes  of 
'Daddy's'  ruined  life  rises  the 
beautiM  angel  of  love  and  pity, 
carrying  heaMng  on  its  wings. 

HSNRT  KI17G. 
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In  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev, 
Robert  Hall  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  present 
century,  we  read  of  a  gentleman 
who,  before  the  age  of  seventeen, 
had  made  himself  master  of  He- 
brew, Chaldee,*  Persian,  Arabic, 
-and  Turkish,  besides  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  French  and  Italian,  and 
many  other  modern  languages. 
This  gentleman,  who  began  Ara- 
bic at  nine,  and  Chinese  at  four- 
teen ;  who  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  music ;  who  was  well  skilled  in 
horsemauship,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  scimitar  and  lance,  for 
which  the  Mameluke  is  so  remark- 
able ;  who  had  the  eye  and  pencil 
of  an  artist,  and  a  deep-rooted 
sense  of  religion  in  addition  to 
other  physical  and  moral  excel- 
lences too  numerous  to  mention, 
was  Mr.  Claudius  James  Rich,  of 
whom  not  one  person  perhaps  in 
twenty  thousand  has  ever  heard. 
It  is  to  him,  however,  that  the 
reader  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
present  paper.  It  was  he  who 
with  studious  care  gathered  to- 
gether, whikt  Consul  at  Bagdad, 
that  fine  collection  of  Oriental 
manuscripts  in  over  eight  hundred 
volumes,  which;  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Parliament  for  the 
British  Museum,  now  reposes  in 
dust  seldom  swept  away,  and 
silence  n6t  often  dLsturbed,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  east 
wing,  adjoining  Great  Russell 
Street,  forming  a  portion  of  what 
is  termed  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment of  our  National  Library.  Of 
this  large  collection,  Nos.  7404, 
7405,  and  7406  are  three  codices, 
composed  of  Oriental  paper,  the 
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first  small  quarto  and  the  other  two 
twelvemo,  containing  altogether 
some  six  hundred  folios  of  The  Ar^ 
abian  NigldSy  written  in  the  Naskhi 
character,  or  that  of  modem  Ara- 
bic, by  various  penmen,  who  are 
not  on  all  occasions  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  the  care  bestowed  on 
their  writing,  or  the  perspicuity  of 
their  meaning. 

The  Arabian  Nights  is  as  much 
the  work  of  a  single  mind  as  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.  Instead  of  being 
astpry,  emanating,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  from  one  person,  it  is 
doubtless  a  title  or  framework 
for  a  vast  collection.  It  is  a 
vehicle  for  many  tales  told  by 
various  story-tellers  with  very  dif- . 
forent  degrees  of  ability.  Mimy  of 
the  stories  in  the  Rich  mss.  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  similarity  to 
Western  anecdotes.  Nor  will  any 
reader  be  surprised  at  this  who 
remembers  how  closely  connected 
is  the  old  history,  first  told  by 
Galland  in  a  Western  tongue,  of 
Schahriar  and  Suhahzenan  with 
that  of  Afitolfo  and  Giocondo  in  the 
twenty-eighth  Canto  of  Ariosto's 
Orlando^  or  the  Genie  imprisoned  in 
the  brazen  vessel,  in  the  story  of 
the  Fisherman,  with  the  Diablo 
Cojuelo  in  a  phial  of  Luis  de  Gue- 
vara, or  the  *  Sleeper  Awakened ' 
with  the  Induction  to  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  or  the  Enchanted 
Horse  with  Chaucer's  Steed  of 
Brass,  on  which  Pierre  carried  off 
the  fair  Maguelone,  afterwards 
imitated  by  Cervantes  in  his  Gla- 
vileHo, 

Before  entering  into  the  stories 
in  the  Rich  mss.,  it  were  well, 
perhaps,  to  say  a  word  about  the 
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poetary  which  is  commonly  inter- 
spersed in  Arahic  tales. 

The  taste  for  Arabic  poetry  is. 
with  us  generally  an  acquired  taste, 
and  a  very  little  of  it  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  English  reader. 
The  richness  of  Oriental  inven- 
tion is  for  him  bombast  and  ex- 
travagance. It  is  a  sublime  piece  of 
imagery,  from  an  Arabic  point  of 
view,  to  speak  of  a  tall  hero 
mounted  on  a  big  horse  as  a  thirsty 
pilgrim  in  search  of  water,  who 
supposes  the  starry  galaxy  to  be 
a  watering  station  ;  it  is  a  delicate 
flattery  of  the  beloved  to  call  into 
court  her  toothpick  as  an  evidence 
of  the  sweetness  of  her  breath,  or 
to  compare  her  mouth  to  red  rich 
perfumed  wine  and  her  teeth  to 
bubbles  risen  on  its  surface.  Even 
the  student  of  Donne  and  Cowley 
is  startled  by  the  quaintness  of 
Oriental  poetry.  The  high-flown 
metaphysical  conceits  of  which  the 
fair  Lulu  is  the  subject  are  still 
more  strange  than  the  erotic  medi- 
tations of  Marino. 

Again,  the  stereotyped  forms  of 
Eastern  poetry  are  to  us  inconve- 
nient until  custom  has  made  them 
naturaL  The  usual  invocation  of 
the  beloved  in  the  masculine  gen- 
der seems  to  us  so  uncouth  that 
translators,  from  Sir  William  Jones 
downwards,  have  almost  invariably 
taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  a 
substitute  more  in  accordance  with 
our  ideas  of  propriety  and  decorum. 
Not  only,  however,  is  the  lady  turn- 
ed into  one  gentleman  by  the  Arabs, 
but  into  many  gentlemen,  and  the 
expert  himself  is  continually  per- 
plexed by  finding  the  fair  one  ad- 
dressed as  Sirs  I  This  plural  is,  of 
course,  the  plural  of  respect  used 
by  editors  and  kings.  Then,  again, 
there  are  certain  imaginary  camel- 
drivers  to  be  propitiated  when  the 
beloved  leaves  her  imaginary  tent, 
in  which  condition  it  is  de  rigueur 
to  represent  her  at  the  beginning 
of  a  poem*     Sometimes  an  imagi- 


nary messenger  arrives  with  tidings 
from  the  lady,  and  is  invariably 
besought  to  tell  his  tale  over  again. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  constant 
fear  of  the  envious  tale-bearer  and 
the  malicious  whisperer,  whichever 
oppresses  the  Arabic  lover,  and  pre- 
vents him  doing  more  than  merely 
glancing  at  the  name  of  the  lady  in 
question.  Thiis,  in  the  poems  of 
Beha  Eddin  Zobeir,  the  shining 
moon  or  swaying  branch,  both 
ordinary  terms  for  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, is  spoken  of  as  a  Somebody. 
The  most  elaborate  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  any  circum- 
stance of  the  poet's  amour  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Amir  or  Zeid, 
the  Arabic  equivalents  for  Brown 
and  Eobinson.  Strangeness  of 
form  accompanies  strangeness  of 
matter.  For  instance,  there  is  no 
rule  more  strictly  observed  than 
that  the  sense  should  be  confined 
to  a  single  line.  All  overlapping 
of  meaning  is  rigorously  excluded. 
Hence  arises  not  only  a  difficulty 
of  interpretation  when  a  pregnant 
thought  has  been  placed  by  the 
poet  on  this  Procrustean  bed,  but 
also  a  staccato  style  of  composition 
which  wearies  us  English  with  its 
monotony.  Still,  in  spite  of  all 
these  objections,  the  Western 
reader  will  often  find  much  to  ad- 
mire, even  &om  his  own  ^stand- 
point. *  Afber  noonday  the  dawn 
is  forgotten,'  sings  a  poet,  compar- 
ing one  hero  with  another.  *  It  is 
not  old  age,'  says  n  gray-haired 
lover,  *  which  has  thus  whitened 
my  moustache,  but  the  light  of 
the  bright  mouth  I  have  kissed 
still  clings  to  it  and  sparkles.'  'Let 
me  be  made  happy,*  is  the  request 
of  another  to  his  imaginary  mes- 
senger ;  'let  me  be  made  happy  for 
a  while  by  looking  on  the  eyes 
that  have  looked  on  her.*  Even 
Arabic  prose  is  occasionally  in- 
fected, as  it  were,  by  the  vicinity 
of  its  verse.  So,  in  the  story  of 
Gherib,  the  lofty-nosed  or  military 
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preeminent  person.  His  prowess 
is  supreme.  Not  contented  with 
killing  men  by  dozens,  nay,  by 
hundreds,  he  wars  also  against 
5000  knights  on  the  battleEeld, 
and  reduces  them  to  heaps  of 
ashes.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
foes  are  in  number  like  leaves 
or  Baindrops  in  the  morning,  he 
reduces  them  so  considerably  with 
the  help  of  his  army  before  night 
thatnot  one  of  them  all  is  left  to  tell 
th^news.  Then,  indeed,  was  the 
shock  of  the  cont,ending  armies 
like  that  of  two  mountains  meet- 
ing, or  of  two  seas  dashing  against 
each  other.  Then  was  our  hero 
mounted  on  a  charger  swift  as 
cleaving  lightning  or  a  blast  of 
wind,  a  flying  charger  that  could 
live  only  in  fairyland,  and  died 
at  once  upon  contact  with  mortal 
soil.  Then  he  bore  in  his  mailed 
fist  that  celebrated  brand,  the  en- 
chanted sword  of  Japhet,  the  son 
of  Koah  (on  whom  be  peace!).  But 
with  all  this  we  do  not  read  of 
that  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
children  and  women  which  signal- 
ised the  capture- *of  Jerusalem  in 
1099  by  the  steel-clad  Crusaders 
under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 

Taking  up  now  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Rich  collection — neatly 
bound  in  red  sheepskin,  or  basil, 
prettily  tooled,  bearing  on  its  back 
the  familiar  Alf  Lailah  wa  Lair 
lahy  or  'The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,'  with  the  mark  of  the 
book's  particular  ^Zu^eum,  or  press, 
and  shelf,  printed  thus  in  gold: 
*Plut.  ccxxviii  A' — the  first 
lines  we  glance  at  tell  us  of  the 
'mutilation  in  a  barbarous  man- 
ner '  (as  our  popular  version  wisely 
puts  it,  without  entering  into  de- 
tail) of  the  Barber^s  sixth  brother, 
Shacabac.  After  this  tale  is 
ended  in  the  way  already  well 
known  we  come  upon  a  story, 
which  is  called — ^in  a  sort  of  car-  ' 
touche,  surrounded  by  a  line 
drawn  in  a  zigzag  fashion  by  the 


scribe,  at  the  side  of  the  page — 
'  The  Story  of  King  Adlallah  the 
Just,  and  of  his  daughter  Sittas- 
salatin/ 

In  ancient  years  and  days  gone 
by,  narrates  the  historian,  there 
dwelt  in  the  city  of  Bosrah  a  wise 
king  called  Adlallah  Adil,  or  the 
Just.     He  possessed  armies  and 
heroes  and  tributary  kings  like  a 
flowing  torrent:    he  had  also   a 
daughter  called   Sittassalatin,  of 
such  strange  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion that  when  she  was  but  four 
years  old  men  were  already  tempt- 
ed by  her  loveliness.     The  king 
committed  her  to  the  charge  of  a 
doctor  named  Hafiz,  under  whom 
she  learnt  the  whole  Koran  by 
heart  in  two  years.     At  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  became  perfect  in 
the  sciences,  and,  by  means  of  a 
book  belonging  to  her  maternal 
grandfather,  obliged  her  tutor  to 
allow  her  superiority  to  himself. 
Her  father,  to  make  trial  of  her 
capacity,  invited  one  day  a  select 
band- of  literati;  and  Sittassalatin 
being   placed   behind   a  curtain, 
answered    all  their   questions  in 
order.      They  then  allowed  that 
she  was  the  unique  pearl  of  her 
age.     In  a  private  interview  with 
Hafiz,  the  king   learnt   that  his 
daughter  had  purposely  been  kept 
ignorant  of  one   science  because 
there  was  in  it  for  her  a  calamity. 
'  What  science  is  this  V  asks  the 
king.      'The  knowledge  is  with 
God,'  replies  Hafiz;    a  form    of 
speech    in  Arabic  which   corre- 
sponds with  our  evasive  answer. 
Upon  which,  the  king,  being  en- 
raged from  disappointed  curiosity, 
orders  Hafiz  to  be  killed  forthwith. 
However,  upon  an  assurance   of 
indemnity,  the    tutor   tells   him 
that  the  science  alluded  to  is  that 
of  casting  horoscopes  of  nativities, 
whereby  he  knows  that  a  certain 
foul  suspicion  will   fall   on  the 
princess,  through  which  she  will 
be  in  exile  for  twelve  years — ^four 
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years  with  Arabs,  four  with 
rogues,  and  four  with  mendicants 
or  gipsies ;  and  that  during  this 
period  she  will  give  birth  to  a 
saint.  The  princess,  who  over- 
hears this,  makes  herself  a  comer 
for  prayer  in  the  sen^lio,  and, 
gathering  her  maidservants  and 
old  women  together,  instructs 
them  in  the  true  faith. 

Now,  the  king  has  a  concubine 
called  Jasmine,  who  is  by  religion 
a  Bafidiyah,  or  turncoat.  When 
the  princess  desires  her  presence 
she  complains  of  languor  and  head- 
ache, and  at  last  refuses  to  attend 
her  theological  lectures.  So  the 
princess,  having  accused  her  of 
heresy,  threatens  that  the  king 
shall  sell  her  as  a  slave.  Jasmine 
secretly  determines  on  revenge; 
and'  one  night,  while  the  female 
slaves  are  resting  on  their  beds, 
they  hear  the  noise  of  stealthy 
steps  passing  along  the  seraglio. 
One  of  them  rises,  and  finds  a 
Mameluke,  or  white  slave,  ap- 
proaching the  place  of  the  prin- 
cess. This  occurs  night  after 
night,  while  Sittassalatin  continues 
her  religious  instruction  by  day. 
The  female  slaves,  being  struck 
by  an  apparent  inconsistency  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  their  mis- 
tress, debate  whether  they  shall 
tell  the  king.  Destiny  determines 
that  the  king  hears  their  debate. 
He  doubts  their  story,  but  is  ad- 
vised by  Jasmine  to  sit  with  the 
slaves  that  very  night,  and  satisfy 
himself  with  his  own  eyes.  About 
the .  fourth  hour  the  Mameluke 
appears.  Then  the  king  says, 
'Seize  him!'  but  he  escapes. 
Going  afterwards  to  Sittassalatin, 
the  father  finds  her  with  face 
turned  towards  Mecca  in  the  pos- 
ture of  prayer.  He  accuses  her 
of  hypocrisy.  She  kisses  his 
band,  and  asks  him  to  explain 
himself.  He  mentions  the  little 
matter  of  the  Mameluke,  and  she 
saysy '  It  18  a  lie  r  He  replies^  '1 


myself  saw  him.'  She  says,  *I 
resign  myself  to  what  is  decreed 
and  destined.'  Then  the  king  ad- 
vances, kisses  her  between  the 
eyes,  cries, '  I  commit  you  to  the 
care  of  one  with  whom  deposits 
are  never  forfeited,'  and  strangles 
her.  The  slaves  enter,  and  set  up 
the  accustomed  howL  After  Sit- 
tassalatin has  been  buried,  the 
people  of  the  city  adorn  her 
tomb,  while  her  father  consoles 
himself  with  the  thought  that  no 
descendant  of  his  daughter  will 
be  able  to  leproach  him  with 
shame. 

Now,  there  was  a  woodcutter, 
continues  the  story-teller,  in  Bos- 
rah  called  Kemaleddin,  a  holy  per- 
son, who  came  to  graves  to  read  the 
Koran  over  them.  From  midm'ght 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  religious 
exercises  until  the  dawn.  Com- 
ing to  the  burying-place  of  the 
princess,  he  commenced  reading. 
Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  a 
groan  from  inside  the  tomb.  Ima- 
gining it  was  Satan,  he  sought 
refuge  from  him  with  God,  and 
cast  himself  prone  upon  the 
ground.  Again  hearing  the  groan, 
he  dug  out  the  earth,  and  behold 
Sittassalatin  crying,  '  May  God  re- 
ward you  from  us  with  all  good !' 
Then  she  wrapped  herself  in  her 
winding-sheet,  and  went  with  him 
to  his  house.  She  found  the 
earth  his  carpet,  and  the  heaven 
his  covering.  His  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  bowl  and  a  mat"— the 
bowl  for  pious  ablutions,  and  the 
mat  to  sleep  on.  He  had  naught 
else.  And  when  God  brought  the 
dawn,  she  said  to  him, '  Take  this 
seal  ring,  and  sell  it  for  nine 
hundred  dinars.'  When  he  had 
brought  them  to  her,  she  gave 
him  a  hundred  and  said, '  Buy  for 
us  carpet  and  covering  and  clothes.' 
After  three  days  she  said  to  him 
further,  'My  desire  is  that  yod 
should  purchase  for  us  ten  pounds 
of  meat  and  rice  and  greens.'    He 
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answered,  *  Are  we  to  bare  a  ban- 
quet)  yoa  and  I,  in  tbis  place?' 
Bat  sbe  cooked  tbe  yictualB,  and 
bade  bim  invite  bis  neigbbours,  tbe 
porters  of  God's  book.  And  be 
replied,  'On  tbe  bead  and  tbe 
eye.' 

Wben  tbe  neigbbours  arrive, 
tbey  eat  and  drink;  and  Sittas- 
salatin  marries  tbe  woodcutter  be- 
fore tbem  as  witnesses.  One  day, 
going  out  witb  ber  busband  to 
smell  tbe  air,  sbe  is  followed 
borne  by  a  stranger,  wbo  at  nigbt 
steals  ber  from  ber  bosband's 
bosom ;  and  day  dawns  not  on 
ber  till  sbe  finds  berself  far  away. 
Tbis  stranger  takes  ber  to  a  cave, 
and  tbere  makes  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  Sbe  offers  bim  a 
tbousand  dinars  if  be  will  restore 
.  ber  to  ber  busband.  As  be  at- 
tempts to  use  force  sbe  prays,  '  O 
Lord,  Tbou  knowest  my  necessi- 
ties before  I  ask.'  And  bebold  a 
borseman  at  onoe  comes  up  to  ber 
relief,  wbo  kills  ber  former  cap- 
tor. He  tben  mounts  ber  bebind 
bim,  calls  ber  'my  sister,'  and 
brings  ber  to  bis  tribe.  At  nigbt- 
fall  be  makes  tbe  same  proposal 
to  ber  as  tbe  otber ;  but  sbe  re- 
minds bim  of  bis  fraternal  relar 
tionsbip.  Tbe  custom  of  tbe 
Bedouins,  be  replies,  allows  tbis. 
Upon  wbicb,  sbe  at  once  quotes 
tbe  Koran  to  sbbw  bis  conduct  is 
improper,  and  distinguisbes  in  a 
most  lucid  manner  tbe  lawful  from 
tbe  forbidden,  Tbe  wbole  tribe 
is  ultimately  converted  to  tbe  true 
faitb,  and  a  general  divorce  takes 
place.  In  tbis  tribe  Sittassalatin 
meets  Hafiz,  wbo,  being  a  man, 
can  remarry  tbe  divorced  suitably 
witbout  blame.  Hafiz  is  per- 
suaded by  ber  to  give  religious 
iostruction  to  tbe  men,  wbile  sbe 
does  tbe  like  for  tbe  women,  '  till 
tbey  knew  tbat  wbicb  was  rigbt  and 
pursued  it,  and  avoided  tbat  wbicb 
was  evil.'  Tbe  princess  tben  gives 
birtb  to  a  son,  wbom  sbe  names 


Abmed.  After  staying  bere  some 
time^  tbey  are  one  nigbt  attacked 
by  a  bostile  tribe  of  Arabs.  Upon 
tbis,  tbe  princess  flies  into  tbe 
desert  witb  Abmed«  Here  among 
tbe  mountains  sbe  meets  witb  a 
company  of  gipsies,  to  wbom  sbe 
gives  religious  instruction  as  usual, 
and  remains  witb  tbem  four  years. 
One  day  some  guests  arrive.  Sbe 
offers  tbem  food,  but  tbey  answer, 
'We  will  fast  till  tbe  time  of 
evening  prayer.'  Tben  sbe  knows 
tbem  to  be  boly  persons,  and  asks 
tbem  to  make  ber  tbeir  dervisb, 
and  allow  ber  to  travel  witb  tbem. 

Tbe  story  tben  returns  to  ber 
fatber,  witb  wbom  tbe  days  roll 
on,  till  one  of  bis  tributary  kings 
presents  bim  witb  a  damsel  called 
Nuzbatannufus,  wbom  be  makes 
bis  favourite.  Jasmine's  jealousy 
is,  of  coarse,  aroused;  and  one 
nigbt  tbe  Mameluke  is  seen  as 
before  advancing  towards  tbe  place 
of  Nuzbatannufus.  Tbeking,being 
told,  seizes  tbe  Mameluke  as  be 
passes,  wbo  merely  laugbs.  *  Wilt 
tbou  laugb,  tbou  accursed  one)' 
says  tbe  king,  enraged;  and  draws 
bis  sword  to  decapitate  bim,  wben 
tbe  Mameluke  turns  out  to  be 
Jasmine.  Sbe  confesses  ber  guilt ; 
tbe  ligbt  in  tbe  king's  eyes  be- 
comes darkness,  and  be  orders  ber 
to  be  put  to  tbe  worst  of  deatbs. 

As  be  is  grieving  one  day  about 
baving  slain  bis  daugbter  unjustly, 
Hafiz  enters  bis  room,  and  explains 
to  bim  tbat  Sittassalatin  is  yet 
alive,  or,  as  tbe  Arabs  say,  *  in  tbe 
fetters  of  life.'  Tben  tbey  travel 
together  from  city  to  city  until 
tbey  come  to  a  village,  wbere  in 
a  mosque  tbey  find  tbe  princess, 
witb  ber  son  beside' ber,  instruct- 
ing tbe  people  in  tbe  science  of 
tbe  stars  and  tbeology.  The  king 
rushes  forward  and  embraces  bis 
daagbter,  wbo,  baving  explained 
tbe  matter  to  the  bystanders,  is 
witb  ber  son  Abined  conveyed  in 
a  travelling  litter  to  Bosrab.    Here 
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she  is  once  more  united  to  her 
husband,  Kemaleddiu,  who  is 
made  Vizier,  and  they  remain 
happy  ever  idler. 

Next  in  the  Rich  vss.  is  a  story 
not  unlike  that  of  '  The  Merehant 
andthe  Genie '  in  the  popular  ver- 
sion. But  in  this  tale  Uie  genius 
is  an  aun  or  giant,  and  the  cause 
of  offence  the  killing  of  his  son 
while  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent. 
This  seems  more  in  accordance  with 
our  notions  of  probability,  in  the 
realm  of  the  improbable,  than  the 
killing,  as  in  the  old  story,  by  the 
*  shell '  of  a  date  thrown  by  acci- 
dent into  the  eye.  Again,  there 
are  four  intercessors  instead  of 
three,  and  every  one,  of  course, 
asks  for  a  fourth  of  the  life  of  the 
merehant's  son,  on  condition  that 
he  tells  a  story  able,  from  its  in- 
terest, to  make  the  aun  forget  his 
own  son's  death.  The  first  story 
is  that  of  a  marvellous  well,  which 
has  the  property  of  changing  the 
sex  of  all  those  who  drink  of  its 
waten.  This  is  a  well-known 
classical  superstition.  The  fourth 
story  seems  little  more  than  an 
imitation  of  those  parts  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Sindbad  where  he 
falls  in  with  the  cannibal  blacks, 
and  where  afterwards  he  meets 
with  the  *  white  people  gathering 
pepper,'  whose  weird  custom  it 
was  to  bury  the  husband  alive 
with  his  deceased  wife. 

The  second  story  runs  thus  : 
'  I,'  said  the  second  man,  '  am  a 
broker,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
bachelor,  thinking  an  unmarried 
life  to  be  less  costly  and  more  free 
from  care.  Now  one  day,  while 
I  was  sitting  in  my  house,  some 
of  my  friends  came  to  visit  me, 
and,  after  a  little  talk,  asked  me 
how  was  it  that  I  had  never  mar- 
ried, adding  that  the  condition  of 
marriage  was  more  honourable  and 
better  than  that  of  a  single  life. 
After  they  had  spoken  to  me  for 
a  long  while,  and  I  saw  that  I 


must  return  some  sort  of  answer, 
I  said,  "My  friends,  I  remain 
without  a  wife,  because  there  is 
no  good  woman  to  be  found." 
Then  one  of  them  said  to  me, 
"There,  sir,  you  are  wrong;  I 
myself  know  of  a  woman  who  is 
in  goodness  a  perfect  saint,  fasting 
by  day  and  praying  by  night." 
Much  more  he  said  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  at  last,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  induced  me  to  take  her  as  my 
wife.  Now,  the  day  on  which  I 
married  her  chanced  to  be  Friday, 
and  when  I  came  into  her  room 
I  found  her  engaged  in  prayer; 
.so  I  waited  patiently  till  she  had 
ended  her  devotions,  whereupon 
she  arose  and  prepared  our  dinner. 
When  I  had  eaten  as  much  as  I 
desired,  and  had  washed  my 
hands,  my  wife  came  in  to  me 
with  a  cup  of  sugared  sherbet,  for 
which  I  thanked  her,  and,  being 
thirsty,  drank  the  whole  of  it 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
I  felt  a  sensation  of  drowsiness, 
and,  composing  myself  to  sleep, 
slept  without  waking  until  the 
next  morning.'  The  story-teller 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  same  thing 
occurred  for  thirty  nights  in  suc- 
cession, and  that  the  newlj-mar- 
ried  husband  passed  every  night 
in  the  soundest  of  sleeps.  One 
day,  however,  he  was  sitting  'in 
the  gate  of  subsistence  money ' — 
that  is  to  say,  looking  out  for  some 
work — when  he  fell  into  a  doze, 
tired  with  vain  expectation.  An 
acquaintance  who  passed  by,  and 
saw  him  in  this  condition,  cried 
out, '  Upon  the  leaf  of  the  cucum- 
ber !  He  who  watches  by  night 
sleeps  by  day  /  and  made  other 
blocking  remarks,  implying  that 
the  broker  had  too  much  affection 
for  his  wife.  The  broker,  upon 
this,  showed  his  friend  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  told  him, 
with  minute,  not  to  say  weari- 
some, particularity,  everything  that 
had  occurred.    This  friend,  whose 
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name  Y^as  Maktub,  having  heard 
all  he  had  to  say,  looked  at  him 
intently,  as  if  to  aee  whether  he 
was  speaking  the  truth.  Having 
satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
took  out  of  it  a  piece  of  sponge, 
and  gave  it  to  the  broker,  direct^ 
ing  him,  when  his  wife  came  to 
him  that  night  as  nsaal  with  the 
sugared  sherbet,  to  let  the  drink 
fall  on  to  the  sponge  instead  of 
swallowing  it;  'and/  he  added, 
'  after  this,  t)retend  to  fall  into  a 
sound  sleep,  and  never  move,  what- 
ever she  may  do  to  you ;  and  you 
will  have  need  of  all  your  firm- 
ness and  courage,  I  warn  you 
beforehand.  She  will  then  leave 
you ;  but  take  care  that  you  find 
some  means  jof  following  her 
wherever  she  goes,  and  you  will 
see  something  to  surprise  you 
more  than  anything  you  have  yet 
seen.'  The  broker  took  his  friend's 
advice,  put  the  piece  of  sponge 
which « Maktub  had  given  him 
into  his  bosom,  and,  having  paid 
a  visit  to  the  market  to  purchase 
a  pound  of  meat,  presently  be- 
took himself  home.  There  he 
gave  the  meat  to  his  wife  to  cook 
for  dinner,  and  then  went  out  for 
a  little  stroll,  and  returned  in  the 
evening.  Not  seeing  any  sign  of 
dinner,  he  asked  the  reaison.  *  Ah, 
my  husband,'  said  she,  'such  a 
misfortune  happened  1  While  I 
turned  aside  for  a  moment,  the 
cat  stole  the  meat  and  ate  it  ? 
The  husband  was  a  little  vexed, 
but  said  nothing,  making  his 
meal  of  a  few  cakes  and  some 
raisins.  After  this  she  came  with 
the  sherbet,  which  he  emptied 
into  the  sponge,  and  soon  was,  to 
all  appearance,  sound  asleep.  The 
wife,  having  looked  at  him  awhile, 
took  out  a  nail  from  a  cupboard  in 
the  wall,  and  heated  it  in  the  fire 
till  it  was  red-hot.  Then  she 
approached  the  broker,  and  cried 
out, '  This  sleep  of  yours  is  only 


feigned,'  and  cauterised  him  in 
the  soles  of  his  feet ; '  and  all  the 
while  the  wretched  man  lay  with- 
out f^tirnng.  Then  she  went  again 
to  the  cupboard,  and  took  from  a 
shelf  a  plate  full  of  meat  nicely 
browned,  and  some  of  the  whitest 
bread,  and  descended  to  theground- 
floor  and  entered  a  sort  of  out- 
house. The  husband  followed 
her,  and  crept  into  an  old  barrel 
lying  in  the  outhouse,  to  watch. 
After  making  a  few  preparations, 
the  wife  came  up  to  this  very 
barrel  and  sat  upon  it,  with  a 
whip  of  brass  in  her  hand.  Hav- 
ing muttered  some  magic  words, 
she  struck  the  barrel  smartly  with 
her  whip,  and  cried,  '  O  barrel ! 
bear  me  without  delay  to  my 
heart's  beloved  and  the  fruit  of 
my  liver!'  'Immediately,'  says 
the  narrator, '  the  barrel  rose  with 
us  both,  higher  and  higher,  until 
we  heard  the  angels  hymning 
God  in  the  orbits  of  the  stars. 
After  a  while  we  descended,  until 
we  came  to  a  place  of  a  filthy 
stink,  full  of  foulest  impurity. 
Then  the  woman  alighted  from 
the  barrel,  and  went  into  a  house, 
where  was  a  thick-lipped  Moor, 
with  long  ears  and  a  large  nose, 
lying  on  his  back  asleep.'  The 
remainder  of  this  story  need 
scarcely  be  translated,  as  it  has 
many  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance to  that  of  '  The  History  of 
the  young  King  of  the  Black 
Isles,'  and  ends  abruptly.  The  un- 
satisfied giant,  or  aun,  raising  his 
arm  '  until  one  saw  the  black  of 
his  armpits,'  is  just  about  to  keep 
his  promise  in  a  somewhat  too 
literal  fashion,  by  dividing  the 
merchant's  son  into  bits,  and  giv- 
ing one  bit  to  each  of  the  tale- 
tellers, when  a  dust  arises  in  the 
distance,  and  discovers  a  man  rid- 
ing on  a  mule,  with  forty  maidens 
behind  him  beautiful  like  moons. 
This  man  begs,  in  his  turn,  a 
fourth  of  the  life  of  the  captive,  on 
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the  aforesaid  conditioD,  and  tells 
the  following  tale : 

Then  said  the  man  to  the  aon, 
*  My  story — and  Grod  is  all-know- 
ing— is  that  I  am  a  haker,  mak- 
ing hread  hefore  my  oven;  and 
one  day,  while  I  was  husy  and 
fully  occupied  with  my  work, 
there  came  by  me  a  Mughrabiy, 
or  African,  having  in  his  hands  a 
goose  in  a  small  copper  vessel. 
When  he  saw  me  he  asked  me  to 
cook  his  goose  for  him,  "and 
see/'  he  added,  '<  that  it  is  nicely 
browned.  If  it  be  well  done,  I 
will  pay  you  a  piece  of  gold  for 
your  trouble/'  Now,  when  I  had 
finished  cooking  it,  the  African 
gave  me  the  gold,  and  asked  me 
if  I  was  willing  to  carry  the  goose 
to  his  house,  saying  that  he  would 
reward  me,  if  I  did  this  for  him,with 
another  piece  of  gold.  I  was  over- 
joyed with  this  liberality,  and 
told  him  I  was  ready  to  do  what 
he  wished  at  once.  With  that 
he  bade  me  be  quick  and  follow 
him.  So  I  left  my  bakehouse, 
and  ran  behind  him,  happy  with 
the  thought  of  the  two  pieces  of 
gold,  and  bearing  the  goose  until 
we  reached  his  house.  Then  he 
took  the  goose  from  me,  and, 
having  given  me  the  gold  he 
promised,  asked  me  if  I  would 
come  and  dine  with  him.  I  was 
very  willing  to  do  so,  and  the  goose 
made  us  two  a  very  good  dinner. 
After  dinner,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  he  asked  me  con- 
cerning my  means  of  livelihood, 
and  said,  '*  I  dare  wager  what  you 
make  out  of  your  bakery  is  little 
enough !"  Then  I  sighed,  and 
answered  him,  ^'At  the  best  I 
get  but  ten  pieces  of  silver." 
"Well,"  said  he,  «I  wiU  give 
you  five  pieces  of  gold  every  day 
of  your  life  if  you  will  consent 
to  come  and  take  care  of  my 
mules."  I  told  him  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  do  so,  for  so  liberal  a 
salary;  and  got  up  at  once  and 


went  to  the  stable,  and  swept  it 
out,  and  made  it  quite  clean,  and 
groomed  the  mules,  and  shook 
out  for  them  into  tJieii^  mangers 
enough  provender  to  last  until  after 
the  time  of  evening  prayer,  and  re- 
turned and  told  the  African  what 
I  had  done.  Now,  this  was  my 
occupation  for  some  time,  until 
one  day  he  said  to  me,  "  Go  into 
the  stable,  and  set  the  pack- 
saddles  on  the  mules,  and  bring 
them  to  me."  So  I  did  what  he 
ordered  me ;  and  he  mounted  on 
one  mule,  and  I  rode  on  another, 
and  we  drove  the  rest  of  the  mules 
before  us,  and  there  were  forty  of 
them  in  all.  Now,  after  we  had 
ridden  a  pretty  while,  and  had 
left  the  house  of  the  African  far 
behind  us,  we  came  to  a  river, 
which  stopped  our  further  pro- 
gress. But  the  African,  who  had 
a  little  riding-whip  with  him, 
raised  it  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  smote  the  river ;  and  it  rolled 
back  on  either  side,  leaving  a  path 
for  us  in  the  midst  dry  land. 
After  that  we  journeyed  on  for 
some  time,  until  we  arrived  at  a 
high  mountain.  "  We  wiU  go  no 
further  now,''  said  the  African; 
"  and  take  care  to  do  exactly  what 
I  bid  you."  Then  he  alighted, 
and  I  alighted  also,  and  we  sat 
for  a  while  beneath  the  mountain, 
what  time  he  told  me  all  that  he 
expected  me  to  do.  Then  he  took 
forth  from  his  pocket  a  china 
platter,  and  said,  "Sit  on  this 
plate  of  china,  and  take  heed  that 
you  move  not,  until  I  have  com- 
pleted my  incantation.  When  I 
have  finished,  the  plate  will  im- 
mediately rise  with  you  in  the 
air,  and  will  continue  ascending 
until  it  reaches  the  top  of  this 
mountain.  When  it  arrives  there, 
it  will  let  you  down  gently,  and 
return  to  me  of  its  own  accord, 
Now,  as  soon  bs  it  leaves  you,  lose 
no  time,  but  gather  the  best  of 
the  many  precious  things  you  will 
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866  aioTiiid  you,  and  throw  thein 
down  to  me,  that  I  may  lade  the 
mnles  with  them,  and  return  at 
once ;  and  take  care  not  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  God."  So  I 
sat  upon  the  china  plate,  and  the 
Afidcan,  having  lighted  a  fire  with 
flome  diy  sticks,  presently  threw 
in  some  incense  which  he  had 
about  him,  and  spoke  some  words, 
which  I  could  not  understand. 
But  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak, 
the  plate  began  to  rise  witU  me, 
and  continued  soaring  up  with 
me,  until  it  left  me  at  the  moun- 
tain's top.  Then  I  looked  around 
me,  and  saw  many  strange  and 
precious  things,  more  than  I  could 
describe ;  and  I  commenced  cast- 
ing them  down  one  after  another, 
as  quickly  as  I  could,  until  I 
thought  I  had  thrown  to  the 
A^can  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  for  all  his  forty  mules  to 
carry.  Now,  while  I  was  still 
gazing  about,  anxious  to  take 
away  also  some  precious  jewel  for 
myself  I  heard  a  voice,  as  from  a 
distance  or  from  behind  a  thick 
cloud,  crying  out  to  me,  "  This  be 
the  place  of  thy  burial  till  thou 
meetest  thy  Lord  !"  Then  I  knew 
that  the  African  had  deceived  me, 
and  wept,  when  weeping  was  of 
no  profit,  and  reproached  myself, 
but  to  no  purpose.  So  I  remained 
sitting  with  my  head  on  my  hands, 
on  the  top  of  that  mountain,  until 
the  dawn.  And  I  was  all  alone, 
nor  did  I  see  any  man  who  might 
comfort  me  by  making  the  cus- 
tomary declaration  of  God's  unity. 
Neither  did  I  hear,  "There  is 
ijo  god  but  God,"  nor  any  other 
sound  in  that  mountain;  and  I 
myself  was  afraid,  in  consequonce 
of  what  the  deceitful  AMcan  had 
said,  to  utter  the  sacred  name. 

When  day  broke,  I  took  heart 
a  lit^e,  and  commenced  to  search 
the  mountain  on  all  sides,  until 
at  last  I  found  the  mark  of  a  foot- 
step, and  another,  and  another. 


So  I  followed  these  footsteps  till 
they  brought  me  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  mountain,  which 
jutted  forward  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous over  a  mighty  chasm, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  it  I 
saw  some  black  shapes  moving. 
Straining  my  sight,  I  found  them 
to  be  bodies  of  men,  most  of 
them  lying  prostrate,  but  a  few 
here  and  there  standing  upright. 
All  of  these  were  hurt  and 
mangled,  some  having  their  legs 
broken  and  some  their  heads,  some 
dead,  and  some  alive.  Now,  as 
soon  as  these  spied  me  out  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  they  cried 
out, "  Woe  unto  thee !  Surely  this 
accursed  heretic,  this  vile  African, 
has  brought  thee  to  this  place,  as 
he  brought  us ;  and  few  of  us  in- 
deed remain  alive,  but  most  aie 
already  dead  with  hunger  and 
thirst.  And  now  do  thou  likewise 
cast  thyself  down  this  precipice, 
that  what  has  befallen  us  may 
happen  also  to  thee.''  llienlcfied 
out,  forgetting  in  my  dismay  what 
the  African,  that  cursed  magician, 
had  told  me,  "There  is  no  strength, 
nor  power  but  in  the  great  and 
high  God  !"  and  I  looked  to  have 
seen  the  earth  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  or  for  some  other  misfor- 
tune to  happen  to  me,  but  nothing 
happened.  Then'  I  knew  that  it 
was  a  trick  of  the  African  to  pre- 
vent my  having  recourse  to  the 
Great  Helper.  After  that  I  prayed 
fervently,  and  a  thought  was  put 
into  my  mind.  I  took  off  all  my 
clothes,  and  fastened  them  one  to 
another;  and  I  had  by  chance  with 
me  a  rope  of  hemp,  a  long  one ; 
and  I  fastened  the  end  of  my  gar- 
ments to  this  rope,  and  attached 
the  end  of  the  rope  firmly  to  a 
large  stone,  and  then  let  myself 
down  gradually  until  there  was 
left  between  me  and  the  ground 
not  more  than  twice  the  height  of  . 
a  man.  Then  I  let  go  of  the  end 
of   my  garments,    and    dropped 
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safely  upon  my  feet,  and  escaped 
BCotr£reej  upon  which  I  gave 
thanks  to  Glod  for  my  preserva- 
tion, and  ran  forward  without 
stopping  until  I  came  to  the  river 
I  have  already  mentioned.' 

The  tale  is  a  long  one  in  the 
original  version,  but  the  upshot 
of  it  all  is  that  the  African  is  in- 
duced by  a  trick  of  his  last  vic- 
tim to  ascend  the  mountain,  where 


he  is  left  to  perish  in  his  torn  by 
the  *  worst  of  deaths/  The  beau- 
tiful girls,  who  accompanied  the 
baker,  turn  out  to  be  the  AMcan's 
mules,  into  which  he  had  trans- 
formed them.  '  Garry  us  to  our 
homes,'  they  cry  with  one  accord 
to  the  happy  baker,  'and  may 
God  reward  thee  with  all  good  for 
what  thou  hast  done  to  this  ac- 
cursed one  r 
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0  WEABT  soul,  for  ever  shalt  thou  rest, 
For  evermore  of  dreamless  slumber  fain ; 
Nor  knowing  aught,  nor  caring,  of  the  pain 

Thy  long- past  uncomplaining  years  attest : 

Bent  is  the  dream  of  perfectest  and  best, 

The  fond  illusion  which  thy  youth  might  feign. 
For  ever.     Hope  and  love  and  joy  are  slain, 

And  life  stands  bare,  in  misery  confest. 

What  more  awaits  thee  ?     Slumber  sweet  and  still. 
And  eyes  fast  closed  against  the  weight  of  tears, 
And  heart  that  beats  not  with  imagined  fears, 

And  folded  hands,  and  unresisting  will ; 

Dead  to  the  weary  waste  of  ceaseless  ill. 
And  untormented  by  the  passing  years.  • 

W.  L.  COUETNEY. 
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*  Welcome  home,  Alf^  my  boy  !* 

My  brother  grasped  my  hand 
as  he  said  these  words,  and  did 
not  release  it  until  he  had  led  me 
up  the  time-honoured  steps  of  our 
ancestral  home,  and  begun  to 
assist  me  to  unfasten  my  great- 
coat. 

'And  how  are  you,  my  ladP 
he  continued,  without  giving  me 
time  to  reply  to  his  hearty  recep- 
tion. *  Why,  you  look  as  brown 
as  a  berry,  and  certainly  none  the 
worse  for  your  fifteen  years'  nar 
bobism.' 

I  had  just  returned  to  England, 
afber  having  endured  the  trying 
climate  of  India  for  fifteen  years, 
and  had  hastened  at  once  to  the 
old  mansion  where  I  had  been 
bom,  and  which  was,  at  the  time  ' 
of  my  story,  in  the  possession  of 
my  ddest  brother  Stephen.  Our 
family  bear  the  honoured  name  of 
Stanley,  and  are  a  younger  branch 
of  the  noble  house  of  that  name. 
They  had  been  settled  for  many 
centuries  in  a  wild  part  of  the 
North-west  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
upon  an  estate  that  was  very 
beautiful  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  but  very  poor  from  a  pecu- 
niary aspect;  and  consequently 
many  generations  of  younger  sons 
had  been  forced  to  push  their  way 
in  the  world  as  I  had.  My  half- 
brother  Stephen  was  twelve  years 
older  than  I  was,  and  had  always 
regarded  me  with  an  affection  more 
fetherly  than  brotherly,  delight- 
ing in  giving  me  pet  names ;  and 
even  when  years  of  foreign  travel 
had  tanned  my  originally  fair 
complexion  and  silvered  my  hair, 
I  was  amused  by  the  way  in  which, 
upon  this  our  first  meeting  after 


many  years,  he  ignored  the  pre- 
sent, and  kept  up  the  old  man- 
ners and  sayings  which  had  cha- 
racterised him  when  I  was  a  boy 
at  Stanley  House. 

A  substantial  repast  was  pro- 
vided for  me  in  the  old  dining- 
room,  and  after  I  had  done  justice 
to  it,  and  the  gray-headed  butler 
(who  had  officiated  in  my  father^s 
time)  had  brought  in  the  wine, 
Stephen  and  I  were  soon  deep  in 
conversation  on  topics  peculiarly 
interesting  to  me. 

'  So  you  think  the  old  place  is 
changed)'  he  said  musmgly,  in 
reply  to  a  remark  that  had  fallen 
from  me.  '  I've  not  noticed  it ; 
but  it  may  be,  it  may  be.* 

*  Indeed  it  is,  Stephen,'  I  said ; 
'  and  I  think  you  are  allowing  the 
best  part  of  the  house  to  fall  into 
decay.  Now,  in  my  father's  day 
the  west  wing — ' 

'  Hush !'  he  cried,  interrupting 
me  with  a  startled  look  in  his 
eyes.  'Don't  mention  that,  for 
Heaven's  sake  !  She  loved  those 
rooms.' 

In  a  moment  I  had  grasped  his 
hand. 

*  Forgive  me,  Stephen !'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  the  terrible  past  flashed 
across  my  mind,  and  I  saw  I  had 
opened  an  old  wound. 

'There  is  nothing  to  forgive, 
Alf,  my  boy,'  he  said,  looking  into 
the  bright  fire  with  an  anxious, 
troubled  face.  'You  could  not 
know  of  all  the  horror  of  that 
terrible  time.' 

Indeed  I  could  not ;  for  I  was 
but  a  boy  when  I  went  to  India. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  heard  suffi- 
cient whilst  there  of  my  brother^s 
unfortunate  marriage  to  convince 
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me  of  the  pain  which  any  alla- 
sion  to  it  would  give  to  him.  I 
had  heard  how  he  had  married  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  how  fondly  he 
had  loved  her,  and  how,  after 
three  months  of  married  life,  she 
had  deserted  him.  With  whom 
or  whither  she  had  gone,  no  one 
knew ;  and  her  name  had  become 
almost  a  forgotten  sound  at  Stan- 
ley Housa 

I  changed  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  tried  to  make  him 
forget  the  unpleasant  recollections 
which  my  words  had  raised,  by 
relating  some  of  the  most  amus- 
ing adventures  that  liad  befallen 
me  whilst  abroad ;  but,  though 
he  listened  with  interest,  and 
seemed  to  try  to  shake  off  the 
gloom  that  had  settled  upon  his 
mind,  he  never  quite  regained  his 
wonted  cheerftdness  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  and  re- 
tired early  to  rest,  excusing  him- 
self by  saying  it  was  his  custom. 

Amongst  the  evils  of  civilisa- 
tion which  my  somewhat  stormy 
passage  .through  life  had  taught 
me,  that  of  late  hours  was  by  no 
means  the  smallest;  and,  know- 
ing it  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
turn  into  bed  before  midnight,  I 
put  on  my  hat,  lit  another  cigar, 
and  strolled  into  the  grounds  to 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  night 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly 
from  a  clear  starlit  sky.  I  knew 
every  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
visited  many  of  my  favourite 
haunts ;  and  it  must  have  been 
after  eleven  o'clock  before  I  began 
to  think  of  returning.  My  cigar 
had  gone  out  when  I  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  long  avenue  of  tall 
trees,  and,  beginning  to  feel  chilly, 
I  walked  somewhat  quickly  to- 
wards the  house,  crunching  the 
gravel  beneath  my  feet  as  I  went. 
As  I  drew  near  the  front  door  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  man  bear- 


ing a  lantern,  who  had  evidently 
heard  my  footsteps,  for  he  stopped 
and  awaited  my  approach.  At 
first  I  thought  he  was  one  of 
the  servants ;  but,  upon  drawing 
nearer,  I  was  surprised,  to  find  it 
was  my  brother.  I  hastened  to 
speak  to  him,  when,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  after  glancing  at  me 
eagerly,  he  turned  away  without 
any  sign  of  recognition,  and  hur- 
ried rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  deserted  west  wing.  My  first 
intention  was  to  call  out  after 
him ;  but,  upon  second  thought^ 
I  decided  not  to  do  so  ;  for  I  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  seen  and 
recognised  me,  and  that  perhaps 
my  company  might  not  be  desired ; 
80  I  entered  the  house,  and  was 
soon  in  bed  and  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  when  I 
came  down-stairs,  I  found  Ste- 
phen already  in  the  breakfast- 
room  awaiting  me.  He  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire. 

*  (jood-moming,  Alf,'  he  said, 
smiling  in  his  cheerful  manner. 
*  You  are  an  exception  to  most 
lovers  of  late  hours,  I  see.* 

*  Yes,'  I  replied ;  *  I  sleep  sound- 
ly, and  therefore  rise  early.' 

*  You'll  find  the  nights  long 
and  dull  here,  I'm  afraid,  after 
the  excitement  to  which  you've 
been  accustomed.' 

*0  no,  not  at  all,' I  said.  *  There 
are  so  many  old  associations  about 
Stanley  House  that  I  think  I 
shall  never  be  dull  here.  Kow, 
last  night  I  strolled  through  the 
grounds,  and  did  not  return  until 
close  upon  midnight.' 

*  These  late  hours  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  very  stupid  custom,  and 
one  which  I  could  never  cultivate. 
I  think,  my  boy,  that  you  would 
have  been  much  wiser  if  you  had 
turned  in  when  I  did,  and  slept 
until  morning.'  ^ 

*  Why,  1  daresay  I  was  in  bed 
before  you.' 
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^  In  bed  before  me  V  he  repeated, 
with  a  puzzled  look.  '  What  do 
you  mean  V 

*  I  mean  just  what  I  Bay — that 
I  waa  in  bed  and  asleep  before 
you  were  ;  unless  you  finish  your 
rest  and  rise  before  twelve  p.m.' 

*  You  must  be  joking,  Alf/  be 
said  incredulously.  *  I  was  in  bed 
by  nine  o'clock,  and  waa  up  this 
morning  at  six.' 

'  Surely  you  must  be  mistaken, 
Stephen ;  for  I  met  you,  or  your 
double,  at  the  top  of  the  avenue 
last  night  as  I  was  returning  to 
the  house.' 

*  Impossible  I' 

'  Indeed,  I  did.  I  would  have 
spoken  to  you,  but  you  hurried 
away;  and  I  thought  you  had 
seen  me,  and  wished  to  be  alone.' 

'  It  could  not  have  been  me.  I 
was  never  out  of  the  house  after 
seven  o'clock.' 

All  that  day  I  was  haunted  by 
the  recollection  of  what  I  had 
seen  on  the  previous  night,  and 
of  my  brother's  denial.  I  had 
heard  singular  stories  of  Stephen 
being  a  somnambulist,  before  I  had 
left  England,  and  could  not  help 
wondering  if  he  was  still  addicted 
to  freaks  of  that  kind ;  but  as  I 
had  never  seen  him  walk  in  his 
sleep,  and  as  I  had  only  half 
believed  the  tales  I  had  been 
told,  I  was  not  inclined  to  accept 
this  explanation  as  a  solution  of 
the  problenL  However,  I  was 
determined  to  solve  the  mystery. 

As  soon  as  all  were  in  bed, 
therefore,  on  the  night  following 
that  on  which  I  had  arrived  at 
Stanley  House,  I  again  went  out 
into  the  grounds,  determined,  if  I 
met  the  mysterious  person  whom 
I  had  seen  on  the  previous  night, 
to  follow  him  and  discover  who 
he  was.  The  moon  was  shining 
fitfully  from  behind  the  stormy 
clouds  that  now  and  again  ob- 
scured her  disc,  and  a  breeze  of 
wind  stined  and  whistled  in  the 


branches  of  the  trees.  I  paced 
upon  the  grass  beneath  the  tall 
elms  that  pointed  their  foliaged 
branches  to  the  frowning  sky.  I 
had  taken  up  my  point  of  observa- 
tion just  in  front  of  the  west 
wing  of  the  house,  which  had 
been  so  long  shut  up  and  left  to 
fall  into  decay.  So  great  indeed 
had  been  my  brother's  horror  lest 
any  portion  of  it  should  be  touched 
by  human  foot,  that  not  only  had 
he  boarded  up  every  window  and 
door  that  had  communication 
without,  but  he  had  also  caused 
to  be  built  up  every  door  that  had 
given  access  from  it  to  the  main 
body  of  the  building. 

My  head  was  full  of  thoughts 
of  my  boyhood,  as  I  walked  to 
and  fro.  I  remembered  many 
happy  days  spent  in  those  rooms, 
for  ^ey  had  been  my  father's 
favourites ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out a  pang  of  regret  that  I  looked 
at  them,  deserted  and  ruinous, 
simply  because  a  false  woman  had 
also  loved  them. 

I  had  waited  until  past  mid- 
night, and  had  almost  given  up 
my  quest  as  hopeless,  and  was 
about  to  return  to  the  house, 
when  I  heard  a  footstep  on  the 
damp  gravel  walk  approaching. 
I  drew  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  and  peered  forth  into 
the  darkness,  for  at  that  moment 
a  thick  cloud  shut  out  the  light 
of  the  moon.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  footstep  came,  and  at  length 
the  glimmering  of  a  lantern  shone 
out  on  the  darkness.  The  man 
bearing  the  light  went  up  to  the 
principal  entrance  of  tiie  west 
wing,  where  he  paused,  and  a 
moment  later  I  heard  a  key  shoot 
back  the  heavy  lock;  the  next 
instant  the  light  and  the  man  dis- 
appeared as  the  door  closed  behind 
them. 

Animated  and  excited,  I  stepped 
quickly,  but  softly,  across  the 
gravel  walk  to  the  door,  where 
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for  a  moment  I  paused  and  lis- 
tened. A  footstep  was  ascending 
the  creaking  staircase.  I  waited 
until  I  heard  it  on  the  second 
flight  before  I  tried  the  door. 
I  found  it  open,  and  entered 
softly,  closing  it  behind  me.  Be- 
fore proceeding  further,  I  cautious- 
ly took  off  my  boots,  and  then  I 
ascended  the  cold  clammy  stairs, 
that  smelt  of  the  tomb. 

From  the  second  landing  there 
opened  a  suite  of  apartments, 
which  I  remembered  had  been 
called  the  strong  rooms,  because 
they  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
building,  had  few  windows,  and 
only  one  doorway  for  ingress  or 
egress.  The  heavy  oak  door  that 
opened  into  these  rooms  I  found 
was  ajar,  and  a  bright  light 
streamed  out  between  the  x)pen- 
ing.  To  my  great  astonishment, 
when  I  entered  this  room,  I  heard 
voices  in  the  apartment  beyond. 
At  first  I  was  so  amazed  that  I 
could  not  distinguish  a  single  word 
that  was  spoken  ;  but  as  I  became 
calm,  and  after  drawing  close  to 
the  door  of  the  room  from  which 
the  sound  proceeded,  I  distinctly 
heard  a  woman's  voice,  in  tearful 
accents,  saying, 

*  O,  if  you  love  me,  deliver  me 
from  this  place!  What  have  I 
done  that  I  should  be  forced  to 
bear  this  punishment?  Have  I 
not  loved  with  a  true  woman's 
level  Speak  to  me.  Do  not 
look  at  me  with  eyes  so  glassy 
that  they  seem  to  see  not.  Give 
me  one  word,  that  I  may  hear  you 
as  the  same  Stephen  that  you 
were  before  this  fearful  malady 
overtook  you.  Let  me  again  see 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  the  faces 
of  my  friends.' 

I  crept  softly  nearer  to  the 
door,  and  got  into  a  position  from 
which  I  could  partly  distinguish 
the  occupants  of  the  room  and 
their  surrounding&  It  was  a 
handsomely  furnished  apartment. 


half  boudoir,  half  drawing-room. 
Every  luxury  which  the  heart  or 
brain  could  desire  was  scattered 
about  in  endless  variety.  In  the 
centre  of  the  floor  stood  my 
brother ;  but  with  such  a  strange, 
wicked,  frenzied  expression  on  his 
face,  that,  had  I  not  known  his 
features  well,  I  should  have 
thought  it  could  not  be  he.  Be- 
fore him  knelt  a  woman  whose 
face  was  buried  in  her  hands. 

'  You  shall  not  leave  me  thus !' 
she  cried,  as  he  turned  to  go.  'I 
must,  I  will  have  my  liberty  f 

She  had  started  to  her  feet,  and 
ran  to  the  door.  But  Stephen, 
still  without  any  change  in  his 
fixed,  staring  countenance,  seized 
her  roughly  by  the  arm,  and 
pushed  her  from  him,  and  walked 
quickly  towards  the  door.  I  had 
hardly  time  to  draw  back  into  the 
shadow  of  a  heavy  curtain,  when 
he  entered  the  room  where  I  was, 
and  walked  quickly  across  to  the 
landing,  closing  this  last  door 
after  Imn,  and  locking  it.  Thus  I 
found  myself  also  a  prisoner.  I 
heard  his  footstep  descend  the 
stairs,  and  then  the  sound  died 
slowly  away. 

For  a  few  moments  I  stood 
puzzled  as  to  what  course  I  should 
pursue.  I  knew  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  force  the  massive 
lock,  or  when  morning  came  to 
try  to  attract  the  outer  world ;  for, 
as  I  have  said,  the  rooms  were 
strongly  built  and  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  west  wing,  and 
the  few  windows  which  had  of 
yore  let  in  the  light  of  heaven 
to  them  had  been  filled  up  with 
strong  masonry.  I  was  aroused 
from  my  thoughts  by  a  sob  from 
the  occupant  of  the  next  chamber. 
Groing  up  to  the  door  which 
Stephen  had  closed  after  him,  I 
knocked,  and  then  entered.  My 
tap  had  evidently  not  been  heard, 
for  I  found  the  graceful  form 
seated  in  a  chair,  in  an  attitude 
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whicli  betokened  deepair,  hei 
anna  upon  the  table,  her  head 
leaning  forwaid,  and  her  beautiful 
disheyelled  hair  falling  in  waving 
folds  about  her. 

'Madam.' 

I  had  walked  up  to  her,  and 
placed  my  hand  upon  her  shoul- 
der. 

*  O  !'  And  she  turned  towards 
me  her  pale,  tearful,  horror-stricken 
fEMse,  then  shrank  away  in  fear. 
*Who  are  youl  Pray  do  not 
hurt  me.  I  know  I  am  help- 
less.* 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
conyince  her  that  I  was  really 
a  friend;  for  so  long  had  she 
been  buried  in  these  rooms  that 
her  mind  had  become  almost  un- 
hinged, and  her  sense  of  percep- 
tion blunted.  By  degrees,  how- 
eyer,  I  made  her  understand  who 
I  was,  and  how  I  had  come  there ; 
and  then,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions, I  gleaned  the  history  of  her 
captivity. 

When  my  brother  married  her 
she  was  a  handsome  young  girl 
of  eighteen,  and  he  was  verging 
on  the  period  of '  middle  age. 
For  three  months  after  their  mar- 
riage he  had  been  kind  and  at- 
tentive— all,  in  fact,  that  a  wife 
could  desire  of  her  husband. 
Just  at  the  end  of  that  time,  how* 
ever,  he  discovered  accidentally 
several  letters,  which  had  been 
written  by  her,  before  her  mar- 
riage, to  a  former  lover ;  and  for 
some  days  afterwards  he  was 
moody,  jealous,  and  strange  in 
his  conduct.  One  night  he  en- 
tered her  room  with  that  fixed, 
Penned,  wicked  look  upon  his 
fi&ce  which  she  had  never  seen 
there  before,  but  which  had  marred 
his  features  in  all  her  interviews 
with  him  since,  and  directed  her 
by  signs  to  follow  him,  a  man- 
date which  in  her  terror  she 
readily  obeyed.  He  conducted 
her  to  a  gloomy  chamber,  lighted 


only  by  a  small  oil-lamp,  and 
then  left  her,  locking  the  door 
behind  him.  At  intervals,  for 
some  weeks  afterwards,  he  visited 
her,  bringing  food  and  clothing 
with  him ;  but  always  coming  in 
the  night,  and  bearing  himself  in 
a  silent,  changed,  peculiar  man- 
ner. At  length  he  led  her  back 
again  to  her  own  suite  of  apart- 
ments (those  in  which  I  had  dis- 
covered her),  where,  during  her 
absence,  all  the  windows  had 
been  built  up,  thus  cutting  off 
communication  with  the  outer 
world.  Here  he  had  visited  her 
almost  every  night  since,  bringing 
her  the  necessaries  of  life,  coming 
like  an  apparition,  and  going  as 
he  came. 

'  I  think  those  foolish  letters  of 
mine,'  she  said,  in  conclusion, 
'  written  before  I  had  learned  to 
love  my  husband,  have  turned  his 
brain.  I  was  warned  before  I 
married  him  that  he  was  affected 
by  the  peculiar  malady  of  sleep- 
walking, and  that  when  under  its 
influence  he  not  only  lost  com- 
plete control  over  his  reason,  but 
also  seemed  to  live  a  double  life. 
When  awake  he  was  generous, 
^nk,  and  good ;  but  when  in  a 
somnambulant  state,  I  was  told, 
he  was  morose,  jealous,  wicked — 
in  a  word,  insane;  and  that  in 
his  waking  hours  he  had  no  re- 
collection of  what  took  place  or 
what  he  did  when  in  this  latter 
state.' 

Fortunately  I  found  I  had  my 
powder-flask  in  my  pocket,  and 
thus  was  able  to  set  myself  and 
my  unfortunate  brother's  wife  at 
liberty,  by  exploding  the  locks. 

I  took  my protSgeeto the  rectory, 
where  the  rector,  who  was  an 
old  college  friend  of  mine,  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  receive 
such  visitors  at  so  early  an  hour. 

Before  returning  to  Stanley 
House,  I  rode  on  the  rector^s  cob 
to  my  brother's  doctor,  who  lived 
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about  three  miles  away,  and  con- 
salted  him  upon  Stephen's  sad 
condition.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  quite  aware  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  but  that  he  had  not  for  a 
moment  thought  the  malady  could 
have  been  capable  of  working  so 
much  mischief. 

He  suggested  that  in  all  proba- 
bility a  crisis  in  the  disease  would 
now  be  reached,  brought  about  by 
the  mental  shock  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  escape  of  the  cap- 
tive would  give  when  next  the 
somnambulist  visited  the  west 
wing.  The  result  of  this  crisis 
%Ould  either  leave  him  a  hope- 
Itss  maniac  or  completely  cure 
him. 

At  the  doctor's  request  I  ar- 
ranged to  meet  him  the  same 
night  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  order 
to  watch  my  brother's  movements. 
I  then  rode  back  to  the  rectory, 
and  from  there  proceeded  at  once 
to  Stanley  House. 

After  resting  in  my  room  for  a 
short  while,  J  came  down-stairs, 
and  found  Stephen  more  cheerful 
and  genial  than  usual,  all  uncon- 
scious, poor  fellow,  of  the  fate 
hanging  over  him. 

At  night  my  brother  retired  to 
rest  at  his  usual  time,  and  I  went 
out  into  the  grounds  to  meet  the 
doctor,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
afterwards.  When  I  met  him  we 
proceeded  to  the  west  wing  to- 


gether, to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
shock  of  discovery  upon  the  pa- 
tient. As  soon  as  we  reached 
the  door,  I  saw  that  Stephen  had 
been  before  us,  for  the  door  was 
sgar.  With  a  heart  that  beat  fast 
with  my  fears,  I  hurried  into  the 
house,  and  was  about  to  run  up- 
stairs, when  I  stumbled  over 
some  obstacle  at  the  bottom. 
The  doctor,  who  was  following 
closely,  carried  a  dark-lantern,  and 
its  light  soon  I'evealed  to  us  the 
bleeding  form  of  my  unhappy 
brother. 

'  He  is  dead,'  the  doctor  said, 
rising  from  his  knees,  after 
making  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  body.  'In  his  frenzy  he 
must  have  dashed  himself  down 
the  stairs.    Poor  fellow  1  we  have 

been  too  late  to  save  him  !' 

»  •  *  • 

Five  years  have  fled  since  that 
time.  Stanley  House  has  been 
newly  painted  and  renovated,  and 
again  holds  a  happy  bride  and 
bridegroom.  A  fair  face  looks 
over  my  shoulder  as  I  write,  and 
drops  a  tear  upon  the  paper  that^ 
contains  a  history  of  her  sorrows.  / 
But  a  smile  flits  about  her  lips  as 
I  kiss  her ;  and  we  look  out  to- 
gether upon  the  beautifiil  scene, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  our 
home,  and  forget  the  darkness  of 
the  past  in  the  brightness  of  the 

future.  T.  p.  BROWNE. 
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PART  I.    LATITUDE  61*>  NORTH. 


CHAPTER  L 

*BuT,  Ealph,  do  you  think,  after 
all,  we  are  right  to  let  him  go?' 
a&ked  Mis.  Warburton  of  her 
nephew^  as  she  anxiously  watched 
her  son  slowly  getting  into  the 
dog-cart  with  the  caution  of  a 
chronic  inyalid. 

'  Yes,  yes  I  Of  course,  yes !  It 
will  do  him  all  the  good  in  the 
world  on  a  morning  like  this ! 
I'll  take  care  of  him,  never  fear. 
Ta-ta,  auntie !  Don't  worry  your- 
self about  us  j  we  sha'n't  be  long. 
Back  sharp  to  lunch ;  and  a  good 
basket  of  trout  with  us/ 

And  with  the  last  words  Ealph 
Warburton  sprang  to  the  seat  be- 
side his  cousin,  gathered  up  the 
reins,  and  drove  away  from  the 
door-steps,  where  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  Hugh's  parents,  were  stand- 
ing. 

Broadholme,  the  Warburtons' 
place,  had  a  good  deal  of  ground 
about  it.  There  was  a  fin^  beech 
woody  and  a  long  reach  of  trout 
stream  belonging  to  it ;  but  some- 
how or  another  Ralph  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  a  little  piece  of  the 
same  stream  three  or  four  miles 
off.  To  him  the  Broadholme  trout 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
Holmeside  trout.  When  he  went 
fishing,  which  was  as  many  days 
in  the  week  as  he  could  contrive 
to  get  free,  he  always  went  after 
the  Holmeside  trout.  He  bragged 
aU  over  the  county  of  those  trout, 
and  the  number  of  them-  he 
caught. 

Broadholme  used,  when  Hugh 
and  Ralph  were  boys,  to  have  a 
great  wlute  house  in  the  classical 
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style  of  the  Regency  attached 
to  it;  indeed,  there  lingered  a 
tradition  that  the  Regent  had 
once  called  there ;  and  that  visit 
had  made  the  place  so  sacred  that 
the  owners  hietd  long  hesitated 
about  pulling  down  the  sham 
Corintluan  fa9ade,  because  it  had  ^ 
seemed  so  shocking  to  demolish  a  w: 
building  once  consecrated  by  the 
presence  of  Royalty.  But  modern 
good  taste  had  won  the  day. 
The  present  Broadholme  residence 
was  as  charming  a  Norman-Shaw 
house  as  was  to  be  found  for 
miles  around  it.  It  had  the  love- 
liest carved  barge-boards,  the 
quaintest  gables,  the  most  pic- 
turesque perpendicular  planking, 
and  was  cdtogether  quite  a  typical 
emblem  of  the  homely  but  refined 
domesticity  of  its  owners. 

But  a  shadow  lay  upon  the 
beautiful  house.  Hugh  Warbur- 
ton, the  only  child,  the  young 
man  who  had  mounted  the  dog- 
cart so  cautiously,  was  that  sha^ 
dow,  as  his  robust  cousin,  who 
had  not  a  parent  left  in  this 
world,  was  just  then  the  sunshine. 
That  is,  of  course,  before  the  two 
young  men  went  out,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  usual  state  of  things. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warburton  stood 
on  the  steps  watching  the  trap  as 
it  rapidly  passed  through  the  long 
drive. 

*Have  we  done  right!'  asked 
the  mother.     *  Isn't  there  a  touch  • 
of  east  still  in  the  wind  1    Is  his 
coat  thick  enough?' 

*0  my  dear,  Ralph  will  take 
care  of  hinu  Do  him  good  1  do 
him  good  !  Glad  Ralph  managed 
to  get  him   out.      Fine  fellow, 
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Balphl'  said  the  father,  with  a 
heartiness  of  speech  he  did  not 
feel;  for  inwardly  he  was  fright- 
folly  jealous  of  his  nephew's  health 
and  strength.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  wrong  hoth  to  bimnelf  and  his 
son.  Why  should  Kalph  be  so 
well,  when  Hugh — 

The  parents  each  knew  what 
the  other  was  feeling.  With  a 
l^iOftTj  sigh  they  turned  away,  the 
one  to  her  morning-room,  the 
otiker  to  his  stables.  It  was  sad 
how  each  had  avoided  looking  at 
the  other. 

As  for  tlie  two  young  men, 
they  were  soon  bowling  along  the 
high-road  in  fine  style.  The 
horse  was  strong  and  very  fresh  ; 
but  Ralph  liked  a  horse  that  took 
some  driving.  That,  and  the  glo- 
rious May  morning,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  every  minute 
nearing  HoTmeside,  sent  up  his 
spirits  until  Hugh  felt  the  con- 
tagion, and  almost  forgot  his  ill- 
heaHh.  His  languid  eyes  grew 
bright,  his  cheeks  flushed. 

'  A  month  of  thid  weather  would 
make  a  man  of  me  yet/  said  he. 

'  Just  under  the  wall  of  Holme- 
side  there's  a  jolly  place  for  fish- 
ing/ said  Ealph.  'If  there's  a 
ray  of  sunshine  any  whew,  it's  sure 
to  be  there.  And  I  want  you  to 
see  her  there.  I've  been  wanting 
to  show  her  to  you  for  ever  so 
long,  only  these  beastly  old  east 
winds  have  been  in  the  way  so 
confoundedly.  I  say,  you're  warm 
enough,  aren't  you  V 

*  JoUy  !'  returned  Hugh  gaily. 

The  roads  were  dry  and  dusty ; 
damp,  cold,  and  winter  seemed  to 
have  fled  away  for  ever.  The 
light  air  was  half  intoxicating. 
Tttej  left  the  trap  in  the  village. 
Muiray,  the  man,  put  it  up  at  the 
Greyhound.  They  turned  down 
by  a  little  rustic  bridge,  and  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  Lutterbourn 
until — 

'  O,  here  we  are  ?  cried  Ralph. 


*  Here's  the  very  sunniest  nook  on 
the  whole  stream.  Blest  if  that 
bit  of  wall  isn't  quite  hot !' 

*Too  much  sun  for  fishing. 
You'll  never  get  a  bite  in  such 
water  as  that  1' said  Hugh.  'How- 
ever, m  have  a  cast  ani  try,  just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.' 

*The  water  here  always  suits 
me ;  that's  the  beauty  of  it/  said 
Ralph,  laughing.  *  Now,  have  you 
got  all  you  want  9  All  right,  then. 
I  fish  over  thai  toaUJ 

*  What,  among  the  apple-blos- 
som?' asked  Hugh,  looking  up 
into  his  cousin's  face,  with  his 
two  luminous  eyes,  which  always 
seemed  unnaturally  large,  sud- 
denly spreading  as  it  were  all  over 
his  face. 

Ralph  laughed,  the  colour  rose 
up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair;  he 
turned  away  whistling — he  had  a 
very  true  and  musical  whistle — a 
well-known    air  from   Patience: 

*  Prithee,  pretty  maiden,'  &c. ; 
and  he  walked  straight  up  to  the 
wall,  leaned  both  his  arms  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  looked  about  among 
the  lichen-covered  stems  of  the 
old  apple-trees  in  the  orchard. 

Now,  if  Ralph  Warburton 
meant  the  words  '  pretty  maiden  ' 
to  describe  that  object  of  his 
dreams  who  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment advancing  towards  him 
under  a  shower  of  fluttering  pink 
blossoms  a  light  breeze  had  dis- 
placed, no  term  could  well  be  lefis 
appropriate. 

Helen  Beresford,  of  Holmeside, 
was  not  a  merely  *  pretty  maiden/ 
with  flaxen  hair  and  speed- well 
eyes  and  a  waist  like  a  wa^ip's  : 
she  was  '  a  daughter  of  the  gods, 
divinely  tall' — and,  in  fact,  she 
was  exactly  the  same  height  as 
Ralph,  and  he  was  not  short  for 
a  man. 

She  was  massive,  too — a  grand 
creature,  liberally  made  in  mind, 
body,  but,  alas  I  not  in  estate,  for 
she  had  not  a  penny,  and  she  was 
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mostbeautifully '  in  drawing.'  Bhe 
had  a  smooth  brown  head,  O,  so 
neat^  so  neat !  smooth  round  fea- 
tares,  in  which  nothing  was  awry ; 
and  she  was  clad  in  a  close-fitting 
dress  of  thin  dark  cloth,  with 
spotl^te  linen  collar  and  cutfa,  and 
a  large  white  straw  hat  with  a 
great  bunch  of  wallflowers  on  the 
brim.  She  was  a  superb  creature ; 
in  the  whole  of  her  there  was  not, 
morally,  mentally,  physically,  or 
sartorially  (if  one  may  use  such  a 
term  for  a  woman's  dress),  one  rag, 
tag,  or  untidy  end.  There  was,  in 
fact,  a  splendid  organising  brain  in 
the  broad,  smooth,  brown  head ; 
but  yet  she  was  not  prim — very  far 
from  it  She  came  to  meet  him 
with  free,  glad  steps,  and  a  some- 
thing, of  almost  childlike  tender- 
ness in  her  blushing  face  and 
tremulous  mouth. 

*  By  Jove  1  by  Jove  !  she  is — ' 
But  words  failed  him.  *How 
could  he  express  in  any  way  what 
she  was  to  him  1 

But  they  were  not  as  yet  actu- 
ally engaged,  only  very  nearly. 
The  want  of  money — that  root  of 
all  evil  in  these  interesting  cases 
— had  something  to  do  with  this 
state  of  things.  They  were  singu- 
larly alike  in  everything,  far  more 
alike  than  most  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  they  were  alike  in  this, 
too:  they  neither  of  them  had 
parents,  ^they  neither  of  them  had 
(speaking  broadly)  one  penny- 
piece  they  could  strictly  call  their 
own. 

They  shook  hands  over  the 
orchard  wall — that  is  to  say,  they 
did  not  shake  hands,  because  she 
put  out  her  hand,  which  was  soft 
and  round,  but  distinctly  powerful, 
and  he  held  it  in  both  of  his, 
while  he  said  a  good  many  things 
that  need  not  be  put  down. 

'  Why,  that  is  your  cousin  V 
said  she  presently. 
•    'Yes.  Itwaasoflne— he  wanted 
so  much  to  come  out^  poor  fellow ! 


So  I  brought  him  down  here  to  fish 
— else,  you  know,  I  could  hardly 
have  come  myself,  and  until  to- 
morrow would  have  been  such  an 
awful  time.' 

*  Poor  fellow  !  He  looks  happy, 
though !'  said  Helen,  with  heryoice 
full  of  pity.  She  had  the  tender- 
est  heart  in  the  world. 

*  Come  out  and  speak  to  him,' 
said  Kalph ;  and  by  way  of  making 
her  come  out,  he  put  both  his 
hands  on  the  low  wall  and  vaulted 
over  into  the  orchard. 

*  It's  absurd  to  go  out  just  yet, 
though,'  said  he,  taking  her  arm 
(how  large  and  round  and  smooth 
it  felt  even  through  her  sleeve  !) : 
taking  her  arm  as  if  he  had  a 
right  both  to  it  and  her,  they 
walked  up  and  down  among  the 
apple-trees  for  a  few  minutes  in 
silence. 

'Helen,'  he  said  presently  very 
seriously,  *  do  we  understand  each 
other? 

'  I  suppose  so,'  she  answered 
softly,  and  instantly  began  to 
tremble  all  over. 

*  Then  it's  only  the  question  of 
the  confounded  tin,'  he  went  on. 

'  I  suppose  so/  she  repeated 
still  more  softly  and  nervously. 

*  Then  we'd  better  tell  granny  ? 
Yes,  and  Hugh  )'  he  suggested. 

*  I  suppose  we'd  better ;  or,  per- 
haps, we'd  better  wait  until — 
until  we  can  see  our  way  clearer.' 

*  This  uncertainty  is  horrible,* 
began  Kalph. 

*  It  is  very  trying,'  she  mur- 
mured ;  *  still,  we  must  be  brave.' 

'You're  always  brave,  bless 
you !' 

*  No,  I'm  not.' 

'Yes,  yon  are;  I  wish  I'd  half 

your  pluck.' 

'  That  wouldn't  be  much.' 
'But  you  can't  think  how  re- 
'  five  it  is  to  me — ^to — to — * 
'To  be  poor!      O,  there  are 

worse  things  than  that  f 

'  No,  no,  it  isn't  that ;  it's— it's 
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the  borriUe  knowledge  that  when 
that  poor  fellow  goes — and  he 
must  go — Ishall  bemjunde'sheiry 
and — ^well,  then,  of  course,  eyery- 
thing  will  he  different.  Tou  can't 
think  how  dreadful  it  is  to  me  to 
see  him  about  I  often  feel  I 
can't  stand  it — I  must  go.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you  I  would  have 
gone.  But  he's  so  fond  of  me ; 
he  can't  bear  any  one  else  about 
him.  Don't  wonder  at  it — they 
do  look  so  heartbroken,  it's  enough 
to  kill  the  poor  feUow  1  And  I'm 
fond  of  him  too.  I  neyer  had  a 
brother,  so  I  can't  say  what  it  feels 
like  to  haye  one,  but  I  couldn't 
be  fonder  of  a  brother ;  and — but 
there,  it's  horrible  to  me— it 
really  is !  And  I'ye  been  such  an 
unlucky  beggar  too  !' 

*  Well,  the  luck  will  turn  now ; 
it  can't  go  on  for  ever,  you  know.* 

'I'm  an  ungrateful  brute  for 
saying  so,  as  it's  won  me  you, 
Helen.' 

Here  fortunately  there  was 
another  shower  of  apple-blossom, 
which  shall  be  allowed  to  screen 
them  for  a  few  seconds. 

'  At  any  rate,  up  to  the  time  of 
my  knowing  you,  I  was  always 
such  an  unlucky  beggar,'  resumed 
Kalph.  '  My  uncle's  been  good  to 
me,  as  uncles  go — yery  different 
from  a  father  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  When  I  was  plucked  for 
the  Civil  Service,  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  learn  tea.' 

*  Learn  tea  V  asked  Helen. 

*  Yes,  I  was'  going  out  to 
Assam;  then  I  came  "down  here 
just  for  a  few  days  to  recruit — tea 
was  such  a  frightful  grind — and  I 
found  poor  Hugh  awfully  bad, 
and  he  made  no  end  of  a  fuss 
when  I  wanted  to  leave.  My 
aunt  and  uncle  were  half  out  of 
their  minds  about  him.  "  What's 
all  the  tea  in  the  world  com- 
pared to  poor  Hugh's  comfort) 
If  he  wants  you  to  stay,  you 
must    stay,"    they    said;    so    I 


hung  on  here.  But  of  course  it*8 
the  yery  thing  I  ought  not  to 
have  done ;  though  I  don*t  know 
how  it  is,  it's  only  just  lately  that 
anything  has  seemed  to  matter 
much.  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  me — ' 

*No,  I  sha'n't,'  said  Helen.  'Ah, 
there's  granny  out  on  the  lawn  1' 

'  Shall  wet'  asked  Ralph,  slight- 
ly raising  his  eyebrows. 

'  Perhaps  we'd  better,'  she  DblI- 
tered. 

So  they  both  went  off  and  told 
granny,  who,  strange  to  say,  was 
not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear 
it. 

*  Well,  to  punish  you  for  your 
wickedness,  I  shall .  keep  you 
prisoner  in  my  castle  of  Holme- 
side  until  after  lunch/  said 
granny. 

'0,  but  there's  Hugh!'  said 
Ralph. 

*  Well,  we  must  keep  him  too,' 
said  6ld  Mrs.  Beresford.  'Poor 
boy,  bring  him  in  at  once,  and  let 
us  give  him  something.' 

'O,  but  I've  promised  to  be 
back  sharp  to  lunch,  and  the 
others  will  be  frantic  if  we're  late. 
Good  heavens!'  looking  at  his 
watch,  '  we  shall  hardly  do  it  as 
it  is!  Come,  Helen,  come.  Good- 
bye, Mrs.  Beresford.' 

And  the  engaged  couple  hurried 
off.  Just  as  they  turned  out  of 
the  orchard  gate  they  saw  Hugh 
coming  towards  them. 

'Hugh,  old  fellow,  I'm  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world  I  We've 
settled  it  all  up,  haven't  we,  Helen  ? 
And  she  says  she  approves  of  you 
as  a  cousin.' 

'  Very  good  of  her  !  I  am  sure 
I  return  the  compliment  a  thou* 
sand-fold,'  said  Hugh;  but  he 
could  not  get  through  the  sentence 
without  a  cough. 

'  Isn't  it  time  to  be  going  ?'  he 
asked  presently,  with  another 
cough. 

'  Do  come  in  and  have  some- 
thing,' said  Helen. 
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*  Mrs.  Berefiford  has  asked  me 
to  stay,'  said  Ralph,  beginning  to 
waver  between  love  and  duty. 
'But  I  don't  see  how  we  cau 
manage  it  1'  regretfully.* 

'Why  not]' said  Hugh.  *  Here's 
Murray.  No,  Ealph,  you  sha'n't 
come ;  I  won't  have  you.  I  am 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
myself.  This  lovely  day  has  done 
me  no  end  of  good.  Good-bye, 
good-bye.'  ^ 

And  he  turned  away  and  walk- 
ed off  along  the  banks  almost  as 
briskly  as  if  nothing  were  the 
matter  with  him. 

They  looked  after  him  for  a 
moment,  then  went  towards  the 
house  arm  in  arm,  talking  happily. 
Ah,  how  happily,  they  were  des- 
tined never  to  forget !  But  after 
they  had  repassed  the  orchard 
gate,  they  never  gave  another 
Uiought  to  Ealph's  cousin  Hugh. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Two  hours  of  happiness;  two 
hours  of  a  present,  so  perfect,  so 
exquisitely  blissful,  that  it  seemed 
to  have  neither  past  nor  future. 
They  stand  alone,  do  those  two 
hours,  in  the  memory  of  a  man 
and  woman — unique,  impossible 
to  repeat ;  the  beginning  of  their 
afi&anced  Ufe,  the  end. 

But  wait— wait!  The  swift- 
coming  event  threw  no  shadow  on 
their  hearts ;  why  should  we  1 

How  vivid  to  them  still  are  all 
the  colours  of  the  simple  details 
of  that  first  simple  meal  together ! 
What  pathos  now  lurks  in  each 
trivial  remark,  each  touch  of  the 
hands,  each  blush,  each  smile, 
each  lightly  spoken  wordl  It 
was  the  beginning,  it  was  the  end  I 
HolmesidiB,  old  Mrs.  Beresford's 
cottage,  was  a  very  small  and 
modflst  residence,  but  it  made  up 
in  charm,  as  far  as  Ralph  War- 


burton  was  concerned,  what  it  lost 
in  size :  to  him  it  was  altogether 
perfect.  The  tiny  drawing-room 
was  half  bow-window,  all  twined 
about  with  dark-stemmed  jasmine 
and  the  tender  young  leaves  of  a 
climbing  rose. 

He  and  she  sat  in  that  bow- 
window  very  close  together,  and 
talked  in  whispers  after  lunch 
when  granny  had  gone  to  take 
her  nap.  But  they  did  not 
say  very  much;  their  great  hap- 
piness had  made  them  quieter. 
Across  the  little  shrubbery  one 
could  see  the  high-road,  but  not 
much  traffic  passed ;  now  and  then 
a  slowly  moving  farm  wagon ;  five 
minutes  after,  a  light  gig.  ^he 
window  was  wide  open,  rural 
sounds  came  in — ^the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  quacking  of  geese  &om 
the  homestead  across  the  road, 
the  chirping  of  sparrows  among 
the  bushes.  In  a  long  pause  be- 
tween their  broken  talk,  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  rapid  motion 
reached  them ;  it  came  nearer  very 
swiftly;  it  arrested  Ralph's  ear. 
He  turned  sharply  to  the  window ; 
in  another  instant,  'Golightly,' 
the  fastest  horse  in  the  Broad- 
holme  stables,  was  in  sight. 
Murray  was  on  him;  they  were 
tearing  along  the  road  at  the  very 
top  of  the  thoroughbred's  speed. 

•  Good  God !'  exclaimed  Ralph, 
and  dashed  out  of  the  room  and 
through  the  shrubbery. 

Murray  pulled  up  short  in  front 
of  the  gate. 

'  What's  amiss  V  shouted  Ralph, 
the  man's  face  striking  him  with 
cold  terror. 

*  Bad  news,  sir ;  bad  news !'  ex- 
claimed Murray,  shaking  his  head. 

'Be  quick!  What's  wrong f 
cried  Ralph. 

'  Mr.  Hugh's  just  about  killed 
himself!'  said  Murray.  'He 
would  drive  that  great  pulling 
brute;  all  I  could  say  wouldn't 
stop  him.    You    shouldn't  hav 
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left  him,  Mr.  Balpb ;  he  wouldn't 
mind  me!  Bat  he's  done  for 
himself — broken  a  vessel  the 
minute  he  put  foot  in  the  house. 
Best  get  back,  sir,  quick  as  you 
can,  if  you  want  to  see  him  again. 
We've  been  tearing  about  for 
doctors.  I've  just  been  to  the 
post-office  with  a  telegram  to  a 
swell  London  physician ;  but  I 
knew  where  you  was,  sir,  so  I 
thought  I'd  better  give  you  a  hint.* 
The  Squire's  taking  on  awful  1' 

*Here,  ril  ride  back  "Go- 
lightly."  You  get  something  from 
the  Greyhound/  said  Ralph ;  then 
hurrying,  pale  as  death,  into 
the  house, 

*  I  must  go  !  Good-bye !  good- 
bye !*  he  cried  wildly,  stammered 
out  the  fatal  news,  kissed  Helen 
once  with  white  lipp,  mounted 
Gohghtly,  and  galloped  back  to 
Broadholme  as  ^t  as  the  horse 
would  take  him. 

A  couple  of  outdoor  men  were 
waiting  about  the  Warburtons* 
house;  neither  spoke  a  word  as 
they  took  his  horse.  He  sprang 
up  the  steps  and  entered  the 
quaint  hall.  His  uncle  was 
pacing  up  and  down  in  a  state  of 
frenzy.  He  walked  straight  up  to 
Ealph  and  shook  his  clenched  fist 
in  his  face,  crying,  in  a  voice  he 
was  obliged  to  subdue, 

*  You've  murdered  my  son  ! 
You've  killed  my  boy!  How 
dare  you  show  your  face  in  this 
room  I  I  tell  you,  you've  killed 
my  boy !' 

'Where  is  he?'  asked  Ralph 
wildly. 

*  What's  that  to  you  V  demanded 
the  Squire.  *  I  tell  you,  you've 
murdered  my  soiT !  You  might  have 
waited  1'  he  added,  with  a  bitter 
tauDt ;  *  you'd  not  have  had  long  to 
wait !  But  you've  overdone  it,  sir  1 
You  shall  smart  for  it— by  God, 
you  shall !' 

*  Where  is  he  f  repeated  Ralph, 
trying  to  push  past  his  uncle,  and 


too  over- wrought  for  courtesy. 
•Where  is  her 

•What's  that  to  you?  Leave 
the  house  this  moment !'  stormed 
the  maddened  father.  •This 
roof  can't  cover  both  of  us  !' 

He  tried  to  bar  the  way ;  but 
Ralph  was  too  much  for  him. 

•  He  wants  me  I'  he  cried,  under 
his  breath,  springing  up  the  stain. 

•  He  wants  no  one  now  I  Come 
back,  I  say;  don't  go  a  step 
further !' 

•He  wants  me,  and  he  shall 
have  me !'  returned  Ralph. 

•Come  back,  you  fir!  come 
back  !'  his  uncle  called  after  him, 
smothering  his  voice  as  best  he 
could,  but  gesticulating  with  fury. 

Ralph  hurried  on. 

•Tell  my  aunt  I'm  here,'  he 
whispered  to  a  girl  who  was  wait- 
ing out&ide  Hughes  door. 

bhe  nodded  slowly,  lifting  the 
comer  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes  as 
she  did  so.  In  a  moment  or  two 
Mrs.  Warburton  came  to  him. 

•  O  Ralph  !  Ralph  !'  she  cried, 
trying  to  Btille  both  her  voice  and 
her  sobs ;  •  why  did  you  leave 
him  1  O,  you've  killed  him ! 
you've  killed  my  darling !' 

•Does  he  want  me)'  asked 
Ralph,  almost  choking  with  emo- 
tion. 

•O,'  sobbed  the  motber,  •his 
poor  eyes  have  been  asking  for 
you  all  the  time,  and  you  never 
came — you  never  came  I' 

•  May  I  go  to  him  now  !*  said 
Ralph  huskily. 

•  Leave  the  house,  sir !  Am  I 
the  master  of  my  own  house  or 
notf  exclaimed  Mr.  Warburton, 
who  had  followed  his  nephew  up- 
stairs, seizing  Ralph's  arm  with  a 
powerful  grip.  'You  dare  go 
into  my  boy's  room  ! You've  mur- 
dered him,  sir — murdered  him  f 

•  O,  don't  1  don't !'  cried  the 
wife,  trying  to  separate  the  two 
men.  •  Our  darling  needs  him, 
dear ;  he  must  come  I' 
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'  Am  I  master  here,  I  want  to 
know  V  demanded  the  husband. 

'No,  no;  you're  not  master 
to-day  r  said  the  wife,  in  wild 
agony.  'Death's  master  now  1 
Dear,  you  must  let  him  come 
with  me,  indeed  you  must !  Gome, 
Ralph ;  he  wants  you.' 

Her  husband  turned  sullenly 
and  left  the  corridor. 

*You  won't  mind  him.  He's 
too  grief-stricken  to  be  himself. 
Don't  speak  to  Hugh,  and  don't 
— 0,  don't  look  frightened  !' 

They  went  softly  into  the  dark- 
ened room.  There  was  a  still, 
marble  face  on  the  pillow — a 
marble  hand  on  the  quilt.  Ralph 
took  the  chair  bythe bedside, and 
without  a  word  placed  his  own 
strong  hand  over  that  cold  frail 
one  his  cousin  had  no  power  to 
lift. 

Hugh  opened  his  eyes,  let  them 
rest  on  Ralph,  and  smiled  faintly, 
as  if  he  had  at  last  found  what 
he  was  seeking  and  was  content ; 
then  he  closed  them  again,  and 
appeared  to  fall  asleep. 

In  Hugh's  ejea,  in  his  faint 
smile,  alone,  of  all  things  that  had 
greeted  him,  there  was  no  sign  of 
reproach  fulness ;  they  broke  poor 
Ralph  down  completely,  although 
he  sat  there  quietly  hour  after 
hour,  as  the  day  faded  into  night, 
and  until  the  first  flush  of  red 
touched  the  sky. 

But  before  the  dawning  it  was 
all  over.  Then  Ralph  rose  from 
his  watching  and  stole  out  of  the 
house.  The  fair  undulating  Eng- 
lish country  was  hidden  by  thick 
watery  mists.     It  was  to  him  as 


if  a  drowned  world,  his  world,  lay 
beneath  thent  For  him,  wander- 
ing homeless,  all  had  come  to  an 
end ;  except  the  conscionsneis 
that  for  ever  the  gnawing  seoM 
of  guilt  would  never  leave  him. 

Helen — was  she  drowned  witti 
all  the  rest?  In  the  terrible 
freshness  and  newness  of  his  re- 
morse and  despair  he  felt  it  WM 
so — slie,  too,  was  gone.  Yet,  as 
if  by  instinct,  he  groped  his  m/y 
down  to  Hoi  meside  —along  by  the 
broad  highway — down  through 
the  wet  banks  of  the  Lutter- 
bourn.  It  was  so  early  still — be 
alone  lived  of  all  mankind.  He 
wandered  round  and  round,  till 
first  the  farm-labourers  came,  and 
then  the  sounds  of  human  woik 
arose  here  and  there,  and  the  anvil 
rang  in  the  village  smithy.  At 
last  he  was  with  her  again :  he 
hardly  knew  how  it  happened, 
she  was  in  his  arms,  or  he  in 
hers. 

*  We  must  part— we  must  pcfft 
for  ever  !  I  am  not  fit  for  yea 
now  !  His  face — I  shall  always 
see  his  face !  I'm  an  outcast  and 
a  vagabond  on  the  earth  !' 

Bat  she  clung  to  him;  she 
would  not  let  him  go. 

'Then  so  am  I!  It  wae  the 
fault  of  both  of  us.' 

'You  cannot  love  me  now, 
Helen.' 

*  Now,  and  for  ever — for  erer 
and  a  day !' 

*  I  must  hide  myself  at  the 
world's  end  !  You  couldn't  follow 
me  so  far  V 

*  To  the  world's  end !  ay,  and 
to  a  mile  beyond  it  I' 


PART  IL    LATITUDE  8°  NORTH. 


CHAPTER  I, 

A  WAVELvsff  sea,  bluer  than  the 
bluest  sapphire,  on  which  float 
myriads  of  great  white  jelly-fish, 
£aintly  lapping  a   narrow  belt  of 


golden  sand ;  dense  yegetatioft 
growing  almost  to  the  watei^a 
edge ;  gigantic  cotton-trees,  state- 
ly palms,  jilender  cocoa  nuts  with 
wide-spreading  tufts  of  feathery 
foliage  and  clusters  of  green  firai^ 
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and  broad-leaved  bananas.  Em- 
bedded in  this  ocean  of  yerdare, 
innumerable  round  mud  huts  Fith 
pointed  roofs  of  bamboo  thatch- 
ing, and  tall  square  houses  with 
corrugated  iron  gables,  on  which 
the  tropical  sun  beats  pitilessly ; 
a  West  African,  town  clustering 
around  the  feet  of  dark-wooded 
mountains  under  an  exquisite 
opaline  sky — lightness,  brightness, 
heat ;  and  the  sun  everywhere — 
and  everywhere  colour,  pure  and 
vivid  as  a  tropical  flower. 

A  verandaii  of  one  of  those 
white  houses — a  wide  verandah 
shaded  from  the  blinding  glare 
by  hanging  mats  of  woven  grass ; 
a  young  !]^glishman  pacing  rest- 
lessly up  and  down,  now  and 
then  stopping  to  raise  the  matting 
and  gaze  impatiently  seaward. 
The  silence,  when  he  stops  and 
his  footfall  does  not  break  it,  is 
deathlike.  He  listens — ^listens — 
paces  up  and  down  in  a  growing 
fever  of  unrest — again  touches  the 
mat  Hark  !  At  last  the  boom 
of  the  signal-gun !  He  drags  back 
the  blind,  eagerly  looks  at  the 
too  well-known  flagstaff ;  the  flag 
is  being  run  up — the  mail  is 
sighted.  Then  comes  the  worst 
of  the  waiting. 

*  Good  heavens !  how  she's 
crawling!'  he  exclaims,  as  he 
fixedly  watches  the  steamer  in  the 
offing. 

He  has  waited  so  long — so  long 
patienlly  accepted  a  separation 
that  was  inevitable ;  now,  with  the 
steamer  in  sight,  time  seems  in- 
sufferable. But  it  goes  by — it 
goes  by  slowly,  but  it  goes ! 

He  leaves  the  house  and  the 
friends  who  are  looking  after  him 
in  the  town — for  his  home  is  far 
away  in  the  wilds — turns  into  a 
wide  grass-grown  street  through 
which  runs  a  pathway  covered 
with  penetrating  red  sand,  and  on 
which  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  tur- 
keys   are    getting    their    living. 


hurries  down  to  a  little  wharf, 
where  he  finds  a  huge  Kroo-man 
with  a  blue  tattoo-mark  about  half 
an  inch  wide  running  from  the 
top  of  his  black  forehead  to  the 
tip  of  his  nose,  lolling  half  asleep 
in  a  laige  boat. 

'Bannah  Willi'  he  shouts, 
'make  you  get  crew  one  time! 
Mail  done  come  i' 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  great 
shouting  of: 

•  Hi !  you  Frying  Pan  !  Hi ! 
you  Slap  Jack !  Hi !  you  Lahai ! 
Hi !  you  Bottle  of  Beer !' 

Bannah  Will  manages  to  collect 
his  'boys,'  the  Englishman  jumps 
into  the  boat,  the  black  giant 
pushes  ofi^  and  away  theypull  from 
the  shore,  where  they  watch  the 
steamer  until  they  can  see  where 
she  will  anchor ;  for  as  there  is 
no  proper  landing-place  it  is  al- 
ways uncertain  where  she  may 
stop.  But  they  are  nearing  the 
vessel  every  minute.  After  all — 
will  she  be  there  % 

He  strains  his  eyes,  as  he  shades 
them  with  his  hand.  Now  he  can 
see  the  figures  moving  on  the 
deck.  After  all — is  she  there! 
What  if  she  is  not  t  No,  no,  that 
would  be  too  dreadful  to  happen ! 
She  must  be  there  ! 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative, 
and  the  sober  past  tense.  Two 
years  and  a  half  before  this, 
a  fellow-countiyman  of  Bannah 
Will,  with  his  boys,  had  had  the 
honour  of  bringing  Ralph  War- 
burton  himself  on  shore  when  he 
first  arrived  on  the  West  Coast 
He  had  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  one 
way  and  another,  ever  since  that 
fatal  day  when  he  had  lingered 
among  the  English  apple-trees 
with  Helen  Beresford.  He  had 
failed  in  a  trust ;  he  deserved  to 
be  punished — he  did  not  deny  it; 
he  was  as  severe  with  himself  as 
any  man  could  be,  but  his  punish- 
ment had  been  a  hard  one;  still, 
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it  bad  done  him  good — ^it  had 
made  a  man  of  him. 

He  had  dropped  talking  of  such 
trifling  tasks  as  he  had  had  to  per- 
form in  Engknd  as  'an  awful 
grind.'  He  knew,  he  learned  yery 
soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  coast, 
that  up  to  that  time  he  had 
hardly  done  a  good  day's  work  in 
his  life.  He  had  been  kicked  out 
of  bis  snug  nest  at  Broadbolme ; 
he  had  been  a  good  deal  hurt  by 
the  ML ;  but  he  had  started  up 
pretty  smartly,  and,  finding  that 
he  had  to  fight  a  way  for  himself 
and  his  Helen,  not  with  the  sword 
of  his  fathers,  but  with  a  five- 
foot  rod  for  gauging  palm-oil,  he 
had  grasped  his  weapon  bravely, 
and  done  his  best.  After  a  couple 
of  years'  incessant  toil,  broken 
only  by  African  fevers,  he  had 
returned  to  England  to  recruit  his 
health. 

He  had  not  ventured  so  much 
as  to  look  at  Broadbolme ;  but  he 
had  married  Helen,  stayed  at 
Holmeside  six  weeks,  and  lefb 
her  there  with  granny. 

It  had  been  a  dreadful  parting, 
worse  even  than  the  first  one ;  but 
he  had  been  firm. 

'I  can't  let  you  be  killed, 
Helen  !  Even  for  me  you  mustn't 
kill  yourself !'  And  he  had  gone 
without  her. 

It  was  an  awful  wrench;  but 
there  was  an  epidemic  among  the 
Europeans ;  the  death-rate  after 
his  return  to  the  coast  was  fearful ; 
he  was  thankful  she  was  safe  at 
home. 

The  epidemic  spared  him,  how- 
ever ;  it  took  the  men  above  him ; 
he  had  learned  palm  oil  and  other 
African  produce  well;  he  could 
oope  with  the  wily  native ;  and  so 
he  found  himself  the  manager  of 
Yolaba  Factory  on  the  Bockeroo 
river,  and  began  to  cherish  a 
vague  hope  he  might  one  day  be 
able  to  see  his  wife  again. 

One  evening,  just  after  he  had 


taken  the  oversight  of  Yolaba,  he 
was  sitting  on  the  verandah  in  the 
bright  moonlight  alone,  watch- 
ing a  great  snake  slowly  gliding 
across-  the  enclosure  in  £ront  of 
his  dwelling. 

He  was  the  only  Englishman 
within  many  miles.  He  was  tired, 
ill,  depressed,  craving  for  some  one 
to  speak  to,  thinking  as  he  watched 
the  creature  of  the  man  who  had 
been  there  before  him  and  had 
blown  out  his  braims  for  want  of 
society,  of  many  others  he  knew 
driven  to  desperation  by  the 
deadly  stillness  and  solitude,  and 
wondering  whether  he  himself 
would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to 
suicidal  mania,  when  in  came  one 
of  his  men. 

'  Book  done  come,  sir  1' 

*  Book '  proved  to  be  a  long  letter 
from  Helen ;  it  had  a  black  border. 
The  sight  made  him  tremble — ^his 
nerves  were  always  in  a  frightful 
state  out  there — but  it  was  in  her 
hand.  It  covered  many  pages  of 
thin  paper,  but  the  gist  of  it  was 
this: 

*  My  Dearest,— I  am  coming. 
You  cannot  stop  me  now.  I  shall 
have  started  before  this  reaches 
you.  Poor  granny's  little  annuity 
died  with  her ;  but  the  trifle  she 
was  able  to  save  will  just  pay  for 
my  outfit  and  passage.  I  leave  by 
the  Gonda  on  the  18th November.' 

It  was  the  Gonda  towards 
which  Bannah  Will  and  his  crew 
pulled  Ralph  Warburton  across 
the  sapphire  sea,  that  washed  the 
shore,  of  the  African  town  clustered 
around  the  base  of  the  dark  moun- 
tains ;  that  town  was  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Balph's  new 
home. 

Well,  Bannah  Will  pulled 
about  and  watched  the  steamer; 
they  came  nearer  and  nearer; 
Ealph  suddenly  felt  his  heart  all ' 
but  jumping   out  of   his    body. 
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There  she  was  on  the  deck — there 
was  hiB  Helen ! 

'  Hi !  de  missu  done  come  I 
de  missis  done  come!'  shouted 
Bannah  Will  gleefally,  as  he  saw 
Warhurton  waving  his  hat  with 
all  his  might 

'  Yes  !*  cried  Warhurton  wildly, 
'  de  missis  done  come !  de  missis 
done  come  for  true !' 

O,  hut  the  hohhing  up  and 
down  in  that  hoat !  The  seeing  each 
other,  the  waving,  the  signalling, 
the  not  heing  ahle  to  stop  ! 

But  at  last — ah,  well ! 

Tet  somehow  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  matter-of-factness  about 
it  that  was  incongruous,  almost 
laughable.  Luggage  and  that 
sort  of  thing  would  jostle  up 
against  the  other  sort  of  thing, 
you  know ;  and  there  was  so  much 
to  do,  so  much  to  see,  such  a  lot 
of  people  to  say  'good-bye'  to, 
so  many  to  say  *  how  do  you  do  f 
to;  such  a  strange  new  country, 
such  a  kind  open-hearted  hospi- 
tality within  the  square  white 
house  that  rose  among  the  verdure 
of  the  town,  such  sympathy, — for 
out  there,  who  does  not  know  the 
anguish  of  parting,  the  bliss  of 
meeting! — such — in  fact,  it  was 
all  a  bewilderment  of  delight 
to  Helen,  in  spite  of  the  over- 
powering heat  and  the  glare 
everywhere. 

'But  we're  not  at  home  yet, 
darling,  you  know,'  said  Ralph. 

*  Home  !'  said  Helen.  *  How 
strange  it  seems  to  have  a  home 
that  is  not  in  England  !' 

*  Well,'  said  he,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  *  of  course  i1^  isn't 
really  home — that  is,  it  hasn't 
been  yet;  but  it's  going  to  be 
different  now  de  missis  done 
come  r 

'  Holmeside  never  seemed  like 
home  to  me  after  you  were  gone,' 
said  Helen.  '  So  I  came  to  the 
eonclusion  that  where  you  were 
must  be  home.     Do  you  feel — I 


mean,  I  suppose  yon  are  glad 
I've  come  V 

'Glad!  If  you  knew  the 
tortures  of  loneliness  I've  enduied^ 
you'd  wonder  I  was  here  to  meet 
you — that's  all.' 

'Poor  old  man!'  said  Helen; 
and  she  gave  him  a  look  which, 
not  being  able  to  stand,  he  inters 
rupted  in  the  proper  way,  there 
being  no  one  about  just  then. 

They  had  to  do  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  an  open  boat  before 
they  could  call  themselves  at 
home ;  so  after  two  or  three  days 
'in  town,'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ealph 
Warhurton  said  good-bye  to  even 
such  vestiges  of  European  life  as 
were  to  be  found  there,  and  set 
out  for  the  lonely  factory  on  the 
far- distant  Bockeroo  river. 

Bannah  Will,  who  had  brought 
Ealph  Warhurton  up  to  town, 
took  him  and  his  wife  down  to 
the  Bockeroo.  Bannah  Will  was 
the  captain  of  a  crew  of  eight; 
their  names  were  Frying  F&n, 
Bottle  of  Beer,  Lahai,  George, 
One  Copper,  Le  Fevre,  Slap  Jack, 
and  Kong.  There  was  not  a 
ripple  on  the  sea,  not  a  breath  of 
wind;  the  boys  had  to  pull  all 
day,  and  required  a  good  deal  of 
talking  to. 

But  iff  was  pleasant  to  the 
young  husband  and  wife  sitting 
under  the  thick  black  awning, 
which,  by  the  way,  had  been 
meant  for  the  rains ;  and  when 
the. blazing  sun  had  gone  down, 
Helen  fell  fast  asleep  on  a  mattress ; 
it  was  her  first  reisd  sleep  since 
she  had  left  England ;  it  was  de- 
licious. 

After  three  days  in  the  boat^ 
and  two  nights  spent — one  at  a 
mission  station  on  the  coast,  and 
the  other  on  a  small  island,  where 
they  were  the  only  Europeans — 
they  left  the  open  sea,  and  pulled 
a  few  miles  up  the  wide  moatii 
of  the  Bockeroo  river,  under  a 
brilliant    moonlight,    until    pf6- 
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senilj  the  monotonous  dip  of  the 
oars  ceased  to  break  the  deathlike 
silence  before  a  narrow  wharf, 
behind  which  was  distinctly  tUi- 
ble  a  long  white  building,  with 
a  verandah  running  the  entire 
length  of  it. 

How  still !  how  utterly  lonely 
it  all  was  1  Not  a  creature  to  be 
seen,  not  a  sound  heard,  no 
light;  no  trace  of  any  human 
being !  Surely  it  must  be  more 
than  a  mile  beyond  the  world's 
end  I 

'How's  this!'  cried  Ralph 
angrily.  '  No  one  about !  Where's 
the  watchman  V 

*  Kope-yam !'  he  shouted .  '  Hope- 
yarn  !'  he  repeated  several  times 
at  the  top  of  his  voice;  and  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards,  a  light 
moved  slowly  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

'  Here,  Bannah  Will,  make 
you  carry  the  miesis  !*  continued 
Kalph. 

There  was  something  in  the 
tone  of  command  in  which  her 
husband  gave  his  orders  that  was 
quite  new  to  Helen — new,  but 
pleasing.  A  wife  naturally  likes 
to  see  her  husband  a  man  in 
authority,  provided  always  he 
does  not  try  that  authority  on 
herself. 

*Hi,  you  Bottle  of  Beer,  make 
you  come  help  carry  de  missis  !' 
Bannah  Will  shouted  in  his  turn ; 
and  together  they  managed  to 
lift  Helen  through  the  shallow 
water,  and  then  returned  to  fetch 
her  husband. 

'Is  that  our  home,  Kalph f 
asked  Helen,  as  soon  as  he  was 
within  speaking  distance. 

'  No,  darling ;  that's  the  store. 
Here,  Rope-yarn,  make  you  show 
the  house  one  time  T 

Rope-yarn,  holding  his  lantern 
close  to  the  ground,  for  fear  of 
treading  on  a  snake,  went  before 
them,  up  a  rough  path,  across  a 
bit  of  country  road,  and  entered, 


by 'rough  wooden  gates,  a  wide 
enclosed  space,  within  which  was 
another  long  white  building. 
Through  the  yard,  up  a  flight  of 
brick. steps,  went  Rope-yam  and 
the  young  married  couple.  On 
the  verandah,  Ralph  dismissed 
the  man. 

*  Now,  my  love/  he  said,  and 
together  they  entered  a  great  bare 
room.  He  turned  and  kissed  her. 
*Our  new  home,  Helen.  Wel- 
come to  Yolaba  I' 

*  At  last !'  she  said,  with  a  sigh 
of  content,  clinging  to  him  for 
one  instant  before  she  looked 
around. 

'At  last  I'  he  echoed.  'And 
not  much  to  see  now  you've  got 
here  !'  he  went  on  presently,  alter- 
ing his  tone. 

There  was  the  great  bare  room — 
eight  windows,  through  which  the 
brilliant  moonlight  was  pouring ; 
four  doors;  two  cane  chairs;  a 
well-worn  English  dining-table ; 
a  sofa;  two  packing-cases  from 
White^ey's. 

*  You're  not  over-furnished,  my 
dear!'  said  Helen.  'But  never 
mind  ;  there's  you  P 

'  And  you !' 

*  But  this  will  never  do  !' 
'Wontitr 

'  No  ;  there  are  the  cases  to 
unpack.  You've  never  seen  me 
yet  as  a  woman  of  business,  you 
know.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're 
going  to  do  that  to- night  f 

'  1  am,  though  !' 

'  De  missis  done  come  !  De 
missis  done  come !  De  missis 
done  come  for  true !'  And  Ralph 
struck  up  a  wild  native  chuit 
to  these  words,  which  he  gave 
'  country  fashion,'  eon  amore^  con 
gtuftOf  con  molto  fentimentOy  just 
as  the  fancy  took  him. 

Those  cases  were  unpacked  that 
night.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  Helen  bad  managed  a  long 
and  delicious  sleep  in  the  open 
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boat,  becaose  mosqaitoes,  sand- 
flieS)  intense  heat,  the  ringing  of 
the  watchman's  bell  every  hour, 
and  Ealph's  perpetual  shouting 
out  of  window  to  Rope-yari^  (that 
Hope-jam  whose  known  inatten- 
tion to  duty  haunted  poor  Ealph 
even  in  his  deepest  dreams)  formed 
a  combination  of  horrors  that 
made  night  dreadful. 

At  half-past  five  they  were 
again  in  the  long  bare  room,  and 
Balph  was  saying, 

*Now,  Helen,  now  come  and 
look  at  your  new  home !  Come 
on  to  the  verandah.' 

She  followed  him,  and  then 
stood  speechless  for  a  while,  tak- 
ing in  the  utter  loveliness  of  the 
scene. 

This  is  what  she  saw  :  a  broad 
river ;  far  o:ff  lq  the  distance  the 
sea,  its  breakers  sparkling  like 
silver.  Near  at  hand,  the  path, 
by  which  she  had  come  last  night, 
she  now  saw  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  hedge  covered  with 
pink  blossoms,  over  which  count- 
less humming-birds,  more  brilliant 
than  jewels,  were  hovering,  their 
tiny  bodies  quivering  and  spark- 
ling in  the  sun  as  they  sucked 
the  honey  through  their  long 
straight  beaks.  A  bread-nut  tree, 
with  large  shiny  dark-green  leaves, 
all  but  looked  in  at  the  young 
English  couple  on  the  verandah, 
and  palms  were  everywhere ;  and 
everywhere  the  busy  little  rice- 
birds,  gorgeous  in  black-and-yellow 
velvet,  were  stripping  the  green 
off  the  broad  palm-leaves,  chatter, 
chatter,  chattering  incessantly. 
A  solitary  cocoa-nut  tree  watched 
over  a  cemented  duck-pond  in 
one  comer  of  the  enclosed  space 
in  &ont  of  the  house ;  in  another 
a  group  of  glossy  black-skinned 
girls,  with  gleaming  white  teeth, 
were  drawing  water  at  a  thatched- 
roofed  well,  laughing  and  talking 
as  if  life  were  the  greatest  joke 
in  the  world 


*  How  do  you  like  it  now, 
Helen?'  asked  Ealph,  who  had 
been  gazing,  not  at  the  scenery, 
but  at  his  wife's  rapt  face. 

'  It  can't  be  real !'  she  mur- 
mured dreamily. 

'  It  M  good  to  look  at,  isn't  itT 
said  Ealph. 

*  Surely  it  can't  be  as  unhealthy 
as  you  say  I  It's  too  lovely — 
it's  too  lovely  even  to  be  real !' 

*  Then  you're  not  sorry  you've 
come  V  he  asked. 

She  put  out  her  hand ;  he  took  it. 

'  I'd  like  to  kiss  you  for  that,' 
he  said  fondly.  '  But  those  girls 
can  see  us;  We  always  have  to 
be  setting  examples  here.  Well, 
now,  there's  housekeeping  begin- 
ning. Here  comes  your  fish- 
monger.' 

A  boy,  attired  in  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  came  up  the  path, 
carrying  a  bunch  of  brilliant  fish, 
just  caught,  and  threaded  on  a 
piece  of  grass.  A  minute  after, 
the  native  cook  came  in. 

*Boy  done  bring  fish;  say 
eight  copper,  sar !' 

*Here,  Helen,  give  him  four- 
pence  ;  I'm  going  to  turn  all  this 
sort  of  thing  over  to  you,'  said 
Ealph;  and  then,  looking  again 
towards  the  yard,  *Ah,'  he  ex- 
claimed, *  here  comes  a  particular 
pet  of  mine !' 

A  little  tot  of  a  girl,  in  a  loose 
blue  and  white  muslin  garment, 
and  coral  earrings  in  her  baby  ears, 
the  prettiest  little  black  creature 
imaginable,  was  coming  towards 
the  house,  poising  a  great  water- 
melon on  her  woolly  head. 

'  The  sweet  little  thing !'  cried 
Helen.  'Call  her  up.  Do  let 
me  hear  you  speak  to  her.' 

Ealph  called  her. 

*  Good -morning,  sar.  Good- 
moming,  marm.  Me  mammy 
say  six  copper,  sar,'  piped  the 
most  musical  .voice  in  the  world. 

'  What  a  darling  1  Threepence 
to  pay,  Ealph.' 
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Farther  conyeisation  was  pre- 
yented  by  the  resonant  tones  of 
the  factory  gong.  Ralph  drank 
off  the  cup  of  tea  that  had  been 
waiting  for  him. 

*Well,  dear,  we  must  part 
until  eleyen  o'clock;  so  au  re- 
eevoir,  as  we  say  in  the  Classics.' 

Simple  details  these;  but  it 
was  Helen's  fmst  morning  on  the 
Bockeroo  river.  They  were  im- 
pressed on  her  heart  for  ever. 

At  eleven  Ealph  came  in, 
vigorously  mopping  his  face. 

*By  Jove  I  by  JoveT  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  caught  sight  of 
his  wife  arrayed  in  a  loose  prin- 
cess robe  of  cool  white  batiste, 
the  wide  sleeves  showing  her 
smooth  firm  arms.  '0,  I  say ! 
By  Jove  1' 

It  was  his  method  of  express- 
ing astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. 

Certainly  if  Helen  Beresford  in 
her  serge  among  the  apple-blos- 
soms of  Holmeside  had  looked  a 
grand  creature,  Helen  Warburton 
at  Yolaba  in  her  white  robe  was 
grander. 

'And  what  a  breakfast-table  1 
A  whole  set  of  china,  I'll  declare ! 
Kow  I  begin  to  understand  the 
expression,  *'  A  woman  of  faculty."* 

Helen  smiled :  it  is  so  nice  to 
be  praised  by  a  husband — a  fact, 
that  is  sometimes  forgotten.  She 
smiled,  took  his  hot  hand,  and 
led  him  to  an  object  covered  by  a 
shining  damask  cloth. 

*  Guess !'  she  said  mysteriously. 

'Couldn't!  My  brains  won't 
run  to  so  much  excitement,'  said 
he,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

'  I  must  help  you,  then.  What 
is  this  f 

*HoUy,  by  Jove  I  You  don't 
mean  to  say — but  no ;  don't  tell 
me  till  after  breakfast^  and  I'm 
strong  enough  to  bear  it.  You 
dop't  mean  to  tell  me— I'll  de- 
clare, next  Wednesday's  Christ- 
mas Day  !    So  it  is !     I  know,  I 


know  !  It's  our  Christmas  pud- 
ding !  That's  what  it  is !  I've 
guessed  1'  / 

How  happy  they  were  in  those 
early  days  at  Yolaba,  in  spite  of 
heat,  sand-flies,  Eope-yam,  and 
ten  thousand  worries,  and,  on 
Balph's  part,  hard  work  fix)m  six 
in  the  morning  to  five  in  the 
evening,  and  long  hours  of  lone- 
liness on  Helen's  !  How  happy 
those  early  days  at  Yolaba  were 
to  both  of  them ! 


CHAPTER  IL 

'  Here's  a  pretty  go !'  ejaculated 
Kalph,  as  he  came  in  to  breakfast 
one  morning,  scowling  furiously, 
and  mopping  his  face  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever.  *  Here's  Jack- 
son, my  only  Euglishman,  [down 
with  fever  I  Heaven  knows  what 
I'm  to  do  among  that  pack  of 
thieving  rascals.  I  can't  keep  my 
eye  on  them  all ;  I  have  to  be  aU 
over  the  place.  There'll  be  fine 
plundering ;'  and  Ealph  began  ta 
nibble  at  his  lips  and  moustache, 
as  his  ipanner  was  when  over- 
wrought and  nervous. 

*Who  is  looking  after  Jack- 
son V  asked  Helen,  as  she  handed 
her  husband  the  tea  he  so  greatly 
needed. 

'Black  nurse,' said  Ealph.  'First- 
rate  ;  never  leaves  the  patient  an 
instant ;  but  what  I'm  to  do  with- 
out him  Heaven  knows,  I  dcm't.' 

*What  is  it  you  want  done, 
Ealph  ?  I  mean,  what  is  it  that's 
most  particular  V 

*  0,  I  want  somebody  with  an 
eye,'  cried  Ralph  moodily.  It  was 
hotter  than  ever  that  morning. 

*  An  eye  !  1  havft  two — at 
your  service,  if  they  can  be  of 
any  use  to  you,'  said  Helen,  with 
that  admirable  coolness  of  hers. 

*  0,  I  can't  take  you  in  there,' 
groaned  Ealph. 
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'  Sboald  I  be  of  the  slightest 
osef  asked  Helen. 

*Why,  of  course!  What  a 
question  1' 

'  Very  well ;  then  I  shall  come.' 

*  Well,  you  are  a  brick  1  But 
I  don't  like  it.' 

'  Just  the  thing  I  shall  enjoy. 
Bless  you,  Ealph,  you  don't  know 
me  even  yet  as  a  woman  of  busi- 
ness !  I  feel  I've  heaps  of  unex- 
pended energy  still  left.' 

*  Energy  !  How  can  any  one 
who  isn't  a  salamander  have  a 
scrap  of  energy  in  this  furnace  ]' 
groaned  Ealph,  letting  his  arms 
fall  limply  on  each  side  of  his 
Madeira  chair. 

'Still,  the  place  must  be 
driven/  put  in  Helen. 

*  Con-con-con-found  it,  yes  T 
Half  an  hour  later  Helen  was 

on  her  way  to  the  factory, 
'factory'  being  the  local  term  for 
« store.' 

A  number  of  native  canoes  were 
drawn  up  near  the  whar£  A 
negro  was  sleeping  by  the  water's 
edge,  with  the  rope  that  held  his 
boat  tied  to  his  toe.  In  the  vari- 
ous sheds  palm-oil  was  being 
measured,  and  other  native  pro- 
duce being  collected  and  weighed. 

Helen  went  up  a  flight  of  steps 
into  an  enormous  room,  very  well 
built  Through  the  room  ran  a 
long  counter,  at  the  back  of  which 
were  rows  of  shelves  displaying 
Madras  handkerchiefs,  bright 
prints,  blue  baft,  crockery,  to- 
bacco, tinned  provisions,  tools, 
beads,  and  indeed,  to  quote  Ealph, 
'everything  from  a  needle  to  an 
anchor.'  As  the  store  had  not 
long  been  reopened,  it  was  just 
then  very  popular  with  the  natives. 
It  was  crowded  all  day  long. 

'  What  a  din  ! '  Shall  I  ever  be 
able  to  hear  myself  think  f  said 
Helen  to  herself,  as  she  paused 
bewildered. 

The  noise  was  frightful;  the 
room  filled  with  people  from  all 


sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places  on 
the  neighbouring  rivers,  all  chat- 
tering, all  wanting  to  be  served 
at  once.  The  heat  was  over- 
powering; and  the  odour — ^paugh  I 
A  hundred  glittering  pairs  of  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  tall  white 
woman  in  her  sweeping  robes. 

Mutterings  ran  through  the 
crowd: 

'Hi,  daddy,  de  missus  done 
come!  Hi,  mammy,  de  missus 
done  come  one  time  I  De  missus 
fine  woman  for  true  1' 

That  clear  organising  brain  of 
hers  soon  made  order  out  of  chaos. 
In  a  very  short  time  Helen  found 
that  she  had  three_  things  to 
do — to  keep  an  eye  that  nothing 
was  stolen,  to  write  out  '  good- 
notes '  or  orders  for  the  native 
traders,  who  sold  palm-oil  or  palm- 
nuts  down-stairs  and  bought  blue 
baft  or  Madras  handkerchiefs  up- 
stairs, and  to  'look  after  the 
pieces '  generally. 

She  did  it  well.  '  She  liked  it. 
It  was  singularly  congenial  to 
her;  and,  above  all,  it  was  in- 
valuable to  Ealpb,  who  seemed 
compensated  for  all  his  troubles 
whenever  he  snatched  a  hasty 
glance  at  her  neat  brown  head 
and  white -robed  figure. 

The  Englishman,  Jackson,  got 
well;  but  still  Helen  kept  her 
post  at  the  desk,  and  Btill  ^er 
watchful  eye  held  the  wiliest 
native  in  awe. 

So  Ealph  and  Helen  worked 
together  until  one  afternoon,  when, 
there  happening  to  be  a  compara- 
tive lull  in  business,  Helen  left 
the  desk,  and  took  a  chair  in  the 
doorway,  between  her  husband's 
private  office  and  the  store.  She 
had  another  chair  in  front  of  her, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  gay- 
coloured  sear^  such  as  they  sold 
to  the  natives  for  body-scarves; 
and  Helen,  who  always  must  have 
her  hands  busy,  was  ravelling  out 
the    ends    to  make    the  fringe, 
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while  she  kept  an  eye  .to  things 
in  general,  when  she*  felt  a  slight 
pain  across  the  hrowl  It  was 
yery  slight,  but  it  was  pecu- 
liar. 

-  *  Feyer  1'  she  said ;  and  she 
laid  down  her  work  at  once. 

At  once — and  for  ever.  She 
left  the  half-fringed  scarf  hanging 
oyer  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
crossed  the  floor  to  her  husband, 
who  was  at  the  desk  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

'There's  such  a  curious  pain 
across  here/  she  said,  putting  her 
hand  just  aboye  her  eyes. 

Balph  looked  up  at  her;  his 
face  changed,  his  heart  sank. 

'  I  daren't  leaye.  Jackson  must 
stay  down  in  the  palm-oil  shed 
60  up  to  the  house  at  once.  Oet 
some  hot  tea.  Lie  down.  Pile 
on  all  your  thickest  things,'  he 
said  hurriedly. 

She  went  away  alone,  through 
the  burning  glare  of  the  sun- 
shine ;  but  she  was  sliivorLng  with 
icy  coldness  when  she  reached 
the  house.  Burning  heat  suc- 
ceeded the  cold.  She  was  down 
with  feyer. 

It  was  a  terrible  attack.  She 
grew  worse  and  worse.  She 
suffered  horrors  unimaginable  by 
those  who  haye  neyer  gone 
through  them.  Ealph  was  half 
mad  with  dread;  he  kn^w  only 
too  well  how  critical  her  state 
was;  but  the  inexorable  factory 
had  to  be  driven  all  the  same. 
It  was  most  distressing  to  leaye 
her ;  but  business  would  not  stop 
because  Ralph  Warburton's  wife 
was  hoyering  between  life  and 
death.  They  neither  of  them 
eyer  knew  how  they  managed  to 
liye  through  the  next  few  days. 

The  feyer  subsided ;  but  thid 
weakness  that  followed  was  almost 
more  appalling.  She  could  do 
nothing  but  cry  by  the  hour  to- 
gether from  sheer  prostration. 
Then   to  make  things  worse,  if 


possible,  a  series  of  tornadoes 
ushered  in  all  the  miseries  of  the 
rainy  season.  There  would  be  a 
dead  calm,  then  a  tempest  of  wind; 
thunder  bursting  over  the  cor- 
rugated iron  roof  with  a  deafening 
rattle  and  din;  blinding  light- 
nings Beyer  ceasing;  then  a  de- 
luge of  rain,  rain,  rain,  day  and 
night;  everything  in  the  house 
clammy ;  a  gray  mist  over  the 
nver  and  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try ;  Balph  going  about  in  water- 
proof boots  up  to  his  knees,  and 
a  mackintosh  coat ;  Helen  sitting 
over  a  pot  of  live  charcoal,  wrapped 
up  in  a  thick  flannel  dressing- 
gown  and  an  old  sealskin  jacket, 
fill  alone.  The  fever  hung  about 
her;  she  tried  her  hardest  to 
shake  it  off;  but  it  was  too  much 
for  her.  JL'here  were  no  dainties 
to  tempt  her  to  eat,  nothing  but 
tough  fowls  dfty  after  day. 

One  evening  when  Ralph  came 
in,  Helen  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
weeping  piteously,  and  too  weak 
even  to  turn  to  welcome  him.  He 
tried  to  comfort  her,  to  rouse  her, 
to  get  her  to  take  something ;  but 
all  in  vain.  He  was  in  despair ; 
she  seemed  sinking  before  his 
eyes.  He  could  not  stand  it;  an 
hour  afterwards  he  was  down  with 
fever  himself.  That  attack — it  was 
a  bad  one  while  it  lasted — pro- 
bably saved  his  wife's  life.  In 
her  terror  for  him  she  shook  off 
her  own  illness,  until  he  partially 
recovered. 

One  evening  about  five  o'clock, 
Ralph,  who  had  just  managed  to 
drag  himself  about  the  factory  all 
day,  came  in  quite  done  up,  more 
dead  than  alive,  and  sat  down  in 
the  yerandah  by  Helen's  side. 

It  was  a  fine  evening.  Helen 
had  been  sitting  there  for  some 
time,  watching  the  line  of  silver 
breakers  far  off  at  the  river's 
mouth,  the  big  tears  streaming 
slowly  down  her  face  as  she  looked 
at  them.     They  seemed,  that  dis- 
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taut  open  sea  seemed,  to  her  the 
only  way  back  to  civiliaatioii,  to 
England,  to  home.  She  dried  up 
her  tears  as  well  as  she  could 
when  she  saw  her  hasband  com- 
ing; but  her  eyes  would  keep 
brimming  over ;  she  was  so  weak, 
so  home-sick ;  and  so  was  he. 

'  0,  those  two  hours  at  Holme- 
side — what  have  they  done  for 
us  r  Balph  groaned.  '  Bhidl  we 
scrape  aU  together,  and  go  back 
and  starref 

Ealph  now  had  the  most  melan- 
choly way  of  putting  things. 
Helen  broke  into  a  hopeless  fit  of 
bitter  weeping.  Before  she  could 
sob  out  an  answer  the  black  cook 
appeared. 

'  We  no  got  noting  for  dinner, 
marm.' 

*  What,  not  even  a  fowl  V  asked 
Ealph. 

*  He  done  finish,  sar.' 

There  was  a  dead  silence  after 
this  announcement  Out  of  doors 
all  was  still;  even  Helen  had 
ceased  sobbing  for  an  instant. 

Suddenly  I^Bilph  bent  forward,  as 
if  listening  eagerly,  holding  up  his 
hand  to  keep  the  black  man  from 
uttering  another  word.  He  listen- 
ed— far  off,  firom  miles  and  miles 
away  down  the  river,  came  stealing, 
only  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
practised  ear,  the  peculiar  chant 
of  a  native  canoe  crew. 

Nearer  it  came— soft,  musical, 
plaintive,  mellowed  by  the  distance 
and  the    clear   air — ^nearer    and 


nearer.  Balph  seized  his  tele- 
scope and  watched  the  horizon. 

'  It's  the  boat  with  the  letters  t 
he  exclaimed. 

It  stopped  presently  at  the 
little  landing-stage ;  the  head-man 
of  the  crew  brought  up  a  japanned 
tin  box.  It  held  letters  and 
papers. 

A  letter  from  England ;  another 
letter  with  a  deep  black  border. 
It  was  from  Ralph's  aunt :  it  was 
kind,  but  heart-broken.  His  uncle 
was  dead.  He  died  foigiving  him. 
Broadholme  was  Ealph*s ;  and  so 
was  the  money  the  letter  con- 
tained. 

A  fortnight  later,  Bannah  Will 
and  his  crew  pulled  Ealph  and 
his  wife  back  to  the  town  that 
clusters  round  the  base  of  the 
wooded  mountains,  but  not,  this 
time,  over  a  smooth  and  waveless 
sea.  As  they  stepped  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  English  steamer, 

*  0 !'  cried  Helen,  fervently, 
'  let  me  kiss  the  boards  1' 

But  the  bright  sun  came  out 
again;  the  lovely  West  Coast 
looked  lovelier  than  ever. 

*  After  all,'  said  Helen,  as  she 
and  her  husband  stood  side  by 
side  garing  on  the  receding  shore, 
*  after  all,  it  is  very,  very  beauti- 
fuir 

*  Especially  when   seen  from' 
the  deck  of   a  homeward-bound 
steamer  I'  said  Ealph,  as  if  con- 
cluding his  wife's  sentence. 

LIZZIE   ALLDRIDOB. 
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In  1739  Christiana  Davis,  an  out- 
pensioner  of  Chelsea  College,  died, 
and  was  interred  with  military 
honours  in  the  pensioners'  bury- 
ing-ground.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  soldier  in  the  Inniskilling 
Segiment,  now  the  6th  Dragoons, 
who,  disguising  her  sex,  enlisted 
in  the  2nd  Dragoons,  so  well 
known  as  the  Scots  Greys.  Her 
adventures  were  published,  about 
the  time  of  her  death,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, of  which  a  copy  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
which  is  quaintly  called  : 

'The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Mrs.  Christian  Davis,  the  British 
Amazon,  commonly  called  Mother 
Eoss  j  who  served  as  a  Foot-sol- 
dier, and  Dragoon,  in  several 
campaigns,  under  King  William 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
containing  Variety  of  Transactions, 
both  serious  and  diverting :  Where- 
in she  gave  surprising  Proofs  of 
Courage,  Strength,  and  Dexterity 
in  handling  all  Sorts  of  Weopens, 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  con- 
trarey  Sexj  For  which,  besides 
being  otherwise  rewarded,  she 
was  made  a  Pensioner  of  Chelsea 
College  by  Queen  Anne,  where 
her  Husband  now  is  a  Sergeant, 
and  she  continued  to  her  Death. 
The  whole  taken  ^m  her  own 
Mouth,  and  known  to  be  true 
by  Many  Noblemen,  Generals, 
and  other  Officers,  &c.,  mentioned 
in  her  Life,  and  still  Living,  who 
served  in  those  Wars  at  the  same 
Time,  and  were  Witnesses  of  her 
uncommon  Martial  Bravery.' 

This  wonderful  woman  waslx)]!n 
in  Dublin  in  1667,  where  her 
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father  was  known  and  highly 
respected  as  a  brewer  and  maltster. 
He  took  up  arins  in  the  cause  of 
King  James  II.;  and  one  Sun- 
day, in  his  absence,  his  daughter, 
while  at  home,  heard  that  the 
chuitoh  to  which  her  mother  had 
gone  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of 
Papists,  who  had  blocked  up  the 
doorways,  and  were  threatening 
violence  to  the  congregation.  She 
at  once  sallied  forth,  and,  armed 
with  a  spit  from  the  kitchen, 
fought  her  way  to  her  mother, 
and  carried  her  ofif^  wounding  a 
sergeant  who  attacked  her,  by 
thrusting  the  spit  through  the 
calf  of  his  leg.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  at  which 
the  Irish  loyalists  were  routed,  a 
pardon  was  obtained  for  her  fa- 
ther; but  all  his  property  and 
.  effects,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated, were  lost,  and  Christiana 
was  received  into  the  house  of 
her  aunt,  who  kept  a  tavern,  and, 
dying,  left  the  business  to  her. 
Christiana  married  a  man  named 
Eichard  Walsh,  whom  she  first 
began  to  woo  by  the  aid  of  a 
female  friend.  He  made  her  an 
excellent  husband,  and  she  lived 
with  him  very  happily  until  he 
was  enticed  on  board  a  vessel  fall 
of  pressed  men  and  recruits,  and 
compelled  to  enlist  into  Lord. 
Orrery's'  regiment  of  ^  foot,  now 
1st  Eoyals.  His  distressed  wife 
had  one  child,  and  was  then  on 
the  eve  of  giving  birth  t«  another. 
As  soon  as  she  could  leave  her 
baby  she  sent  the  elder  child  to 
her  mother,  put  the  infant  out  to 
nurse,  and  put  in  force  a  wild 
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strange  scheme  whereby  she  hoped 
to  discover  and  rejoin  her  lost 
partner.  She  cut  her  hair  short, 
put  on  her  hushand^s  clothes,  and, 
knowing  that  Ensign  Lawrence 
was  beating  up  for  recruits  at  the 
Golden  Last,  tendered  herself  as 
a  volunteer,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Christopher  Walsh,  was  en- 
listed into  a  regiment  commanded 
by  the  Marquis  de  Fisare.  Under 
that  officer  she  joined  the  Grand 
Army,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Landen,  where  she  was  wounded 
in  the  ankle.  Describing  the 
effect  of  her  first  battle,  she 
said :  *  When  I  heard  the  can- 
non play,  and  the  small  shot 
rattle  about  me,  they  at  first 
threw  me  into  a  sort  of  panic, 
having  not  been  used  to  such 
rough  music'  Before  her  wound 
was  healed  she  was,  with  others, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 
who  made  overtures  to  her  to 
fight  under  the  French  colours, 
as  others  of  her  country  were 
fighting.  She  refused,  and,  after 
nine  days'  captivity,  was  ex- 
changed, and  returned  to  her 
regiment.  While  a  prisoner  she 
recognised  amongst  the  French 
officers  one  of  her  cousins.  Cap* 
tain  Cavenaugh. 

One  of  the  *  diverting'  incidents 
of  her  career  about  that  time  was 
that  of  a  burgher's  daughter  fall- 
ing in  love  with  her.  This  caused 
jealousy  in  the  breast  of  a  rival, 
a  sergeant  of  her  regiment,  and 
ended  tragically  enough  in  a  duel, 
she  resenting  an  insult  he  had 
given  to  the  young  lady,  and  the 
seigeant  being,  as  was  supposed, 
mortally  wounded.  For  this  of- 
fence Christiana  was  imprisoned 
until  the  father  of  the  insulted 
lady,  using  his  private  influence, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  her  release, 
arrears  of  pay^  and  her  discharge. 
To  escape  the  entanglement  of 
this  love  affair,  she  professed  her- 
self too  fond  and  proud  to  make 


the  young  lady  the  wife  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  saying  she  had  '  as 
much  honour  as  a  general,'  and 
when  she  had  won  a  commission 
she  would  return  to  claim  her 
bride. 

She  afterwards  joined  the  2nd 
Scots  Greys,  then  Lord  Ha/s 
Dragoons,  and  in  1695  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Kamur.  After 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  the  regi- 
ment was  reduced,  and  she  re» 
ceived  her  discharge.  Making 
her  way  to  Dublin,  she  found 
that  none  of  her  fiiends  recog- 
niaed  her,  and,  being  unable  to 
support,  did  not  claim,  her  chil- 
dren, or  make  herself  known.  On 
the  rebreaking  out  of  the  war  she 
reSnlisted  in  her  old  dragooncorps, 
and  fought  at  !Nimequen,  at  Uie 
siege  of  Yenloo,  and  at  Li^e. 
In  the  second  attack  at  Schellen- 
berg  she  was  shot  in  the  hip,  but 
the  ball  was  never  extracted. 
While'  she  was  in  hospital  her 
sex  was  more  than  once  in  great 
danger  of  discovery.  After  the 
batUe  of  Blenheim,  being  appoint- 
ed guard  over  some  prisoners,  for 
the  first  time  since  her  departure 
from  Dublin,  she  saw  her  hus- 
band— making  love  to  a  Dutch- 
woman I  She  found  he  was 
serving  in  Orkney's  regiment,  and 
made  herseK  known  to  him,  re- 
proaching him  with  faithlessness, 
but  freely  foigiving  him,  and 
telling  his  comrades  that  she  was 
his  brother.  On  the  termination 
of  the  wax  she  gave  him  a  piece 
of  gold,  and,  declining  to  resume 
her  character  as  a  woman  and  a 
wife,  bade  him  adieu. 

An  odd  incident  in  her  career 
was  hec  being  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  an  infant  of 
which  she  was  pronounced  the 
Either ! 

In  Holland  more  than  one  girl 
fell  in  love  with  *  the  pretty  dra- 
goon,' as  her  comrades  called  her. 

At  last,  at  the  battle  of  Bamil- 
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lies,  and  jibt  at  its  close,  hei 
skull  lieing  fractuied  by  a  ball, 
ber  sex  was  discovered.  Sbe  was 
trepanned,  and  in  ten  weeks  bad 
lecoveied;  but  sbe  was  not  al- 
lowed to  leassome  ber  male  cos- 
tome.  Lord  Jobn  Hay  promised 
tbat  sbe  sbonld  never  want.  Bri- 
gadier Preston  bougbt  ber  a  band- 
some  silk  gown.  Sbe  was  induced 
to  receive  ber  busband  back ;  tbe 
marriage  ceremony  was  reenacted; 
and  all  tbe  officers  of  ber  regi- 
ment were  present  at  a  very  merry 
frolicsome  wedding-feast,  every 
man  present  laugbingly  giving  a 
kiss  to  tbe  martial  bride,  and  tbe 
old  practice  of  'tbrowing  tbe 
stocking '  was  not  omitted. 

Sbe  followed  tbe  regiment  as 
sutler,  and  acted  occasionally  as 
spy ;  and  at  tbe  siege  of  Atb  sbe 
snatcbed  tbe  piece  of  a  fallen 
soldier,  and  killed  an  enemy  wbo 
was  in  tbe  very  act  of  firing  at 
ber,  at  tbe  same  time  receiving  a 
musket-sbot  from  tbe  town,  whicb 
split  ber  lower  lip,  damaged  ber 
teeth,  and  knocked  ber  down,  but 
witbout  doing  more  serious  mis- 
cbief.  Her  busband  ran  to  ber, 
tbinking  sbe  was  dead,  wben  sbe 
spat  out  into  ber  band  a  tootb 
and  tbe  ball !  In  Ghent  ber 
busband  again  met  tbe  Dutch- 
woman be  bad  before  been  mak- 
ing love  to,  and  so  moved  bis 
terrible  wife's  jealousy  and  pas- 
sion tbat  sbe  cut  ofif  ber  rival's 
noae  in  tbe  alehouse  where  sbe 
found  tbem  together.  Tor  this 
offence  ber  busband,  not  herself, 
received  punishment  1  She  was 
so  useful  tbat  ber  services  could 
not  be  spared  !  At  tbe  siege  of 
Ghent  she  wanted  to  accompany 
ber  husband  as  one  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  but  Colonel  Hamilton  re- 
fused ber  permission.  Despite 
tbat,  sbe  contrived  to  meet  her 
busband  on  tbe  road,  and  gave 
him  a  bottle  of  brandy.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet ; 


and  she,  finding  bis  body  being 
•stripped,  drove  off  the  robber, 
and  was  passionately  weeping  over 
bis  corpse  when  Captain  Eoss 
saw  ber,  and  was  so  tender  and 
fervent  in  bis  expressions  of  sym* 
pathy  tbat  it  became  a  joke  after- 
wards to  call  ber  Madame  Boss. 

Sbe  conveyed  her  busband'a 
remains  from  tbe  battlefield  across 
a  mare,  herself  dug  a  grave  for 
tbem,  and,  maddened  by  grief,  ' 
would  bave  cast  herself  into  it  bad 
ebe  not  been  prevented. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of 
a  dog  then  in  berpbssession.  This 
animal,  so  long  as  they  were 
within  reach  of  tbe  grave,  would 
remain  upod  it ;  but  on  ber  ap- 
proach would  retreat,  and  assume 
a  place  in  the  rear  of  tbe  regiment 
wbicb  sbe  bad  occupied  to  be  near 
ber  busband. 

Eleven  weeks  after  tbe  deatb 
of  her  busband  she  married  a 
grenadier  named  Hugh  Jones,  wbo 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  St.  Venant,  when,  to  cover  him 
from  tbe  cold,  she  stripped  herself 
to  ber  stays.  His  comrades  bore 
him  to  tbe  trench,  and,  after  lin- 
gering about  ten  weeks,  be  died. 
She  was  then  encterUe  ;  and,  after 
tbe  peace,  Queen  Anne  promised 
ber  a  pension,  and  said  if  ber 
baby  should  prove  a  boy  and  grow 
up,  she  would  give  him  a  com- 
mission :  it  proved,  however,  to 
be  a  girl,  greatly  to  tbe  warlike 
mother's  disappointment.  Her 
third  and  last  husband  was  again 
a  soldier,  named  Davi!>,  wbo  bad 
served  in  the  1st  Eegiment  of 
Foot,  and  at  tbe  date  of  his  mar- 
riage was  in  tbe  Welsb  Fusiliers. 
The  Queen  gave  'Moll  Davis'  a 
pension  of  a  shilling  a  day ;  but, 
after  ber  Majesty's  deatb,  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Oxford  reduced  it  to 
fivepence,  which  Mr.  Craigs  in- 
duced the  King  to  increase  to  tbe 
original  sum.  Sbe  lived  for  some 
time  in  tbe  Willow  Walk,  Totbil 
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(or '  Tuttle ')  Fields,  Westminster, 
wheie  she  kept  a  little  pie-honse 
and  tavern,  from  the  profits  of 
which  she  bought  her  husband's 
discharge,  nursed  him  through  a 
severe  illness  when  she  was  her- 
self suffering  from  a  complication 
of  serious  and  painful  disorders, 


and  died,  from  a  cold  taken  while 
waiting  upon  him  at  ni^t^  on 
July  7th,  1739. 

We  read  that  she  marched  in 
the  grand  funeral  procession  of 
the  Buke  of  Marlborough,  *  with,' 
as  she  said,  '  a  heavy  heart  and 
streaming  eyes.'       a.  h!  wall. 


BOSES. 


EosBS  in  the  land  again  I 
Boses  brighten  all  the  lane  ! 
As  we  wander  to  and  fro, 
Other  roses  sweeter  grow, 
Roses  in  the  hedge,  the  ground, 
Roses  in  your  cheeks  are  found. 

Roses  were  in  bloom  last  year, 
When  I  plucked  a  rosebud  here ; 
For  to  tell  my  love  I  chose 
Thine  own  flower — a  blushing  rose. 
Roses  whispered,  '  She  is  true,' 
When  I  plighted  troth  to  you. 

They  are  gone — the  roses  sere, 
Faded  ere  the  blighting  year ;  • 
But  our  love,  unlike  the  rose. 
Blooms  for  ever — ever  grows. 
Whether  roses  fade  or  blow, 
Still  together  will  we  go. 

Roses  bloom  and  roses  fade, 
Sunshine  sometimes,  sometimes  shade, 
Happy  hours  and  sorrowing  days : 
Hand  in  hand  we  go  our  ways. 
Be  it  weal  or  be  it  woe, 
Still  together  will  we  go. 


B.  8.  8. 


HEE  LONGED-FOB  PRESENCE. 


The  tell-tale  glass,  when  I'm  per- 
formiBg  my  morning  toilet,  infonns 
me  most  unmistakably  that  the 
events  I  am  about  to  record  oc- 
curred long  before  my  hair  be- 
came somewhat  scanty  and  my 
digestive  organs  a  continual  trou- 
ble and  vexation.  In  the  then 
EldoradOy  Australia,  and  camping 
at  a  now  played-out  diggings,  were 
four  young  fellows  in  the  heyday 
of  youth,  good  spirits,  and  hope, 
by  name  Malcolm  Gumming,  Tom 
Short  (naturally  an  elongated  indi- 
vidual), Waltham  Poynsett,  and 
the  writer,  a  member  pf  the  noble 
army  of  Smiths — Washington 
Smith.  As  may  be  imagined,  we 
were  of  varied  temperaments,  yet, 
notwithstanding  some  occasional 
bickerings,good-humour  prevailed ; 
and  those  acquainted  with  the 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  a 
miner's  life,  where  disappoint- 
ment may  follow  disappointment 
month  after  month,  only  varied 
by  the  faintest  glimmering  of 
success,  know  the  value  of  Ihis 
quality. 

We  had  been  settled  at  Bul- 
locky  Creek  for  some  five  months, 
getting  a  fair  amount  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  enough  to  keep  us  in 
comfort — at  least  as  much  comfort 
as  was  to  be  obtained  from  Yuca- 
tan Crocky's  store,  where,  if  one 
did  not  come  down  on  the  naU, 
'he stood  a  con-si-der-able  chance 
of  passing  in  his  checks  /  so  spake 
Mr.  Crocky  when  any  impecunious 
individual  endeavoured  to  get  an- 
other pair  of  boots  on  the  '  tick ' 
system.  Unfortunately  a  drought 
set  in,  a  great  scarcity  of  water 
being  the  result,  and  not  even  the 
Ancient  Mariner  could  have  de- 


sired water  more  than  we  poor 
miners,  who  were  compelled  to 
cease  our  operations  through  oar 
inability  to  *pan  out.'  The  wea- 
ther propheta,  who  gave  vent  to 
their  oracular  remarks  at  the 
saloon  bars,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  drought  must  soon  break  up. 
One  ex-mate  of  a  merchantman, 
who,  in  virtue  6i  his  nautical  ex- 
perience, was  presumed  to  he  par- 
ticularly weatherwise,  prognosti- 
cated that  'in  the  inside  of  a 
week  we  should  have  the  rains 
on  heavy  enough,'  as  he  stood 
with  his  back  against  the  bar, 
making  a  most  exact  semicircle 
round  him — I  will  refrain  from 
mentioning  how ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  punctuated  bis  remarks. 
After  a  shower  of  semi-colons, 
and  on  the  point  of  commencing 
a  fresh  succession  of  observations 
garnished  with  a  superfluity  of 
adjectives,  he  was  interrupted  by 
Gumming  with  the  intimation  to 
the  effect  that  we'd  heard  all  that 
before,  and  if  he  couldn't  give  ub 
some  information  of  a  definite 
character,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  dry  up. 

'  You  occupy  yourself  with  darn- 
ing your  moleskins,  young  sparks, 
and  don't  come  jawing  a-nigh  me,' 
replied  the  ex-mate;  and  then, 
addressing  the  loafers  about,  /I 
say,  mates,  I  say  that  if  we  don't 
have  rain  enough  in  three  days  to 
make  you  want  some  rum  to  miy 

with  it,  Pm i'    And  here  he 

closed  most  reprehensibly  with  a 
verb  in  the  past  tense,  having, 
according  to  his  own  mind,  most 
emphatically  silenced  all  who  pre- 
sumed to  question  his  opinion. 
At  this  juncture  Tom  Short 
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who  combined  a  certain  long-head- 
edness  with  bid  uniisnal  length  of 
limb,  broke  in  with, 

*  Well,  you  fellows,  I'm  rather 
tired  of  loafing  around  doing  no- 
thing ;  and,  as  the  captain  won't 
hold  out  any  hopes  of  a  change 
of  weather  for  three  days' — the 
double-barrelled  compliment  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing — viz.  the 
step  in  rank,  and  the  expression 
of  fedth  in  the  ex-mate's  prognos- 
tications— was  not  lost  upon  its 
object,  who,  in  a  cordial  tone,  in> 
qmred  '  What  the  little  nn  would 
takef — *I  propose  we  go  out  pros- 
pecting, and  if  we  are  not  success- 
ful, we  shall  at  any  rate  be  saving 
our  interior  organisation  from  the 
insinuating  effects  of  Crock/s 
brandy.     What  do  you  say  V 

'  I,  for  one,  second  the  motion,' 
put  in  Poynsett;  *and  we  can 
have  a  look  at  the  country,  and  a 
hope  possesses  me  that  we  may 
come  across  something  more  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  than  the  everlast- 
ing scrub  and  gum-tree ;  and  who 
knows,  we  might  fall  in  with  an 
interesting  gin  who  would  doubt- 
less be  delighted  to  meet  us  1' 

This  was  a  cut  at  Gumming, 
who  had  a  weakness,  not  very 
generally  diffused  at  the  mines, 
for  preserving  his  refinement  of 
manner,  and  had  also  a  regard  for 
his  personal  appearance. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  about  the 
gin;  possibly  she  might  find  in 
you  a  more  suitable  suitor.  Con- 
sidering your  mahogany  complex- 
ion, old  man,  it  wouldn't  be  a  pain- 
ful contrast  to  her  own.  How- 
ever, if  s  not  a  bad  idea  to  make 
a  move;  and  it's  rumoured,  I 
hear,  that  a  damsel  of  Hibernian 
extraction  has  arrived  at  Younker's 
Flats,  where  her  family  are  en- 
deavouring to  make  a  second 
Eden,  unless  they  are  frustrated 
by  a  superfluity  of  pigs.* 

The  idea  of  seeing  again  a  fe- 
male face  fresh  from  home  stirred 


us  at  once  into  a  state  bordering 
on  excitement,  and  we  returned 
to  our  tent  bent  upon  making  our 
preparations  for  the  journey — 
each,  of  course,  intimating  that  it 
was  solely  for  prospecting  pur- 
poses, but  in  the  event  of  his 
coming  across  the  fair  damosel,  he 
should  be  pleased  to  see  her,  you 
know.  Miners'  moves,  as  a  rule, 
are  conducted  with  much  sim- 
plicity. The  usual  mode  is  to 
leave  a  spade  stuck  into  the  claim, 
and  inform  your  nearest  friend  of 
your  intention  of  going  on  the 
temporary  tramp,  and  would  feel 
obliged  if  he  would  see  that  no 
one  upsets  your  rights  during  your 
absence.  Somehow  on  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  great  deal  of 
polishing  jack-boots,  washing  mud- 
stains  out  of  moleskins,  darning 
the  same,  trimming  whiskers,  &c. 

At  length  we  started,  and  I 
think  if  any  of  our  friends  at 
home  had  seen  us  at  the  outset 
of  that  eventful  journey,  they 
would  have  set  us  down  as  navvies, 
with  a  touch  of  the  buccaneer. 
Moleskin  trousers  stufiFed  into 
long  boots,  a  flannel  shirt  of  any 
hue  to  suit  the"  wearer's  fancy, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  slouching 
hat  may  not  be  considered  good 
form  in  Piccadilly,  or  exactly  the 
guise  in  which  to  make  morning 
calls  on  one's  fair  friends ;  but  in 
the  diggings  they  are  the  garments 
which  have  been,  and  still  con« 
tinue  to  be,  the  most  suitable  and 
most  serviceable  for  all  weathers. 

Notwithstanding  the  sun  shone 
as  an  Australian  sun  can  shine, 
when  in  the  mind  to  do  so,  on 
our  devoted  backs,  we  trudged 
along  what  was  feu^etiously  called 
a  road  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  and 
the  cause  of  our  joyfulness  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  All  of 
us  in  the  old  country  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  ref^hing  and 
refining  influence  of  feminine 
society,  and,  with  the  exception 
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of  Short,  who  rudely  used  to  say 
'  Women  were  made  too  short  for 
him  to  stoop  down  to,*  we  all 
had  made  our  devoir  at  the  shrine 
of  Terpsichore  -,  and  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  youth  to  be  debarred  from 
the  society  of  the  softer  sex  is  not 
one  of  the  least  trials  of  him  who 
follows  the  meandering  path  of 
fortune  in  distant  climes. 

A  journey  through  the  Aus- 
tralian bush  is  usually  of  such  a 
monotonous  character,  whether 
it  extends  over  ten  or  five  hun- 
dred miles,  that  the  man  who 
extracts  subject  for  lengthy  com- 
ment on  its  incidents,  or  want  of 
incident,  must  possess  a  yeiy 
graphic  pen.  At  length  we  ar- 
rived at  the  outskirts  of  Younker's 
Flats,  and  signs  of  hesitation  ap- 
pearing on  the  faces  of  his  com- 
panions, Short  suggested  a  halt — 
a  suggestion  which  was  imme- 
diately acted  upon,  and  a  con- 
ference held  on  the  important 
subject  of  who  should  be  deputed 
to  pay  our  united  respects  to  the 
fair  one,  or  whether  we  should 
approach  in  force  the  dwelling 
which  lay  before  us.  After  a 
lengthy  debate,  it  was  decided 
that,  in  the  event  of  our  appearing 
together,  we  might  possibly  be 
taken  for  a  party  of  bushrangers 
bent  on  '  bailing  up '  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  the  shanty  : 
it  would,  therefore,  be  advisable 
for  a  single  emissary  to  be  sent ; 
and  the  selection  fell  on  Gum- 
ming, who,  by  mutual  consent, 
was  allowed  to  be  the  most  pre- 
sentable member  of  the  fraternity^ 
and  the  one  whose  moleskins 
showed  the  fewest  signs  of  wear 
and  tear. 

Accordingly  Malcolm  stepped 
forth  on  his  errand  with  a  j&unty 
air,  leaving  us,  the  less  favoured 
ones,  reclining  in  the  shade,  and 
enjoying  our  tobacco.  From  where 
we  lay  to  the  squatter's  hut  was 
about  half  an  hour's  walk,  and 


so,  considering  that  he  might  be 
asked  to  tAste  their  .  chops  and 
damper,  we  turned  our  attention 
to  a  game  at  poker.  Among  his 
other  possessions,  Short  invariably 
carried  a  pack  of  cards,  and  these 
were  forthwith  produced  from  the 
inmost  recesses*  of  a  capacious 
pocket.  A  history  attached  to 
these  cards,  the  relation  of  which 
I  trust  will  not  horrify  the  gentle 
reader.  The  ace  of  spades  had  a 
curious  cut  through  the  centre,  as 
though  made  by  the  point  of  a 
dagger;  and,  indeed,  this  had 
been  the  case,  as,  during  a  dispute 
with  reference  to  the  supposed 
disappearance  of  the  aforesaid 
ace,  an  infuriated  winner  stnick 
his  knife  through  the  middle,  and 
as  the  occurrence  happened  while 
a  brother  digger's  hand  was  over 
the  card,  the  stains  were  easily 
accounted  for. 

We  were  all  intent  upon  ascer- 
taining whether  the  seven  of 
clubs  was  the  seven  or  something 
else,  when  a  clod  of  earth  landing 
in  the  middle  of  the  impromptu 
card-table  created  a  diversion,  and, 
I  fear,  caused  a  few  ejaculations  of 
a  somewhat  powerful  kind.  On 
looking  up  quickly  to  see  whence 
the  missile  came,  poor  Malcolm 
stood  before  us  with  the  most 
woe-begone  look  on  his  face  I 
ever  beheld.  We  eagerly  asked 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his 
experiences.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  give  his  own  words : 

'  Well,  you  fellows,  when  I 
left,  having  been  selected  as  the 
deputation,  for  reasons  which  my 
natural  modesty  prevents  me  ad- 
verting to,  I  felt  that  hope  beat 
high.  I  didn't  feel  that  sensa- 
tion long,  though.  On  reaching 
the  hut  I  ventured  to  walk  in,  as 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  one 
about  the  place ;  and  I'  ve  reason  to 
regret  it.  No  sooner  had  I  entered 
the  door  than  a  broom-handle  came 
down  on  my  head,  followed  by  a 
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basinful  of  dirty  water ;  and,  with 
a  screech  like  an  owl  with  chronic 
inflbenza,  and  in  unmistakably 
Hibernian  accents,  a  most  ill- 
favoured,  not  to  say  confoundedly 
^gly>  old  hag  cried,  "  An'  is  it  ye 
wad  break  into  a  dacent  woman's 
house  in  broad  daylicht,  ye  brazen- 
faced spalpeen,  ye  ill-mannered 
young  deevil,  ye  thief  ay  a 
Prodishan,  ye  — "  "  Fortunately 
the  old  girl  half  choked  herself 
with  the  torrent  of  abuse,  and  I 
was  able  to  edge  in  a  word  or  two 
in  explanation  of  my  presence. 
After  a  lot  of  palaver,  I  managed 
to  smooth  her  down  a  bit,  and 
borrowed  the  end  of  her  apron  to 
rub  myself  down  with.  Ugh,  you 
don't  catch  me  on  the  outlook  for 
fair  damosels  again  —  not  for  a 
blue  month  of  Sundays!  Phoebus  I 
I  can't  get  that  bilge- water  olit  of 
my  nose.    We'd  just  better  break 


camp  and  clear  off  back,  and  give 
up  the  idea  of  seeing  a  feminine 
face  in  this  benighted  region  for 
the  future.' 

With  a  painful  consciousness 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  we 
slowly  retraced"  our  ste^s.  We 
could  hardly  attend  to  our  work 
for  some  days,  and  only  the  low- 
ness  of  our  credit  eventually 
aroused  us  to  renewed  activity. 
The  sudden  rise  of  a  gold-field 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  colony 
separated  us  for  a  period,  and 
with  increase  of  fortune  my  Mends 
were  induced  to  return  to  the  old 
country,  where,  at  pleasant  fire- 
side gatherings,  we  often  spin  our 
yarns,  not,  as  in  the  Australian 
bush,  deprived  of  the  elevating 
influence  of  the  softer  sex,  but 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  fair 
and  lovable  presence. 

a.  J.  MAJX}OLM  KBABTON. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

FRANCINB. 

'You're  surprised  to  see  me,  of 
conise  f  Saluting  EmUy  in  those 
terms,  Francine  looked  round  the 
parlour  with  an  air  of  satirical 
curiosity.  '  Dear  me,  what  a  little 
place  to  live  in  !' 

*  What  brings  you  to  London  V 
Emily  inquired. 

'  You  ought  to  know,  my  dear, 
without  asking.  Why  did  I  try 
to  make  Mends  with  you  at 
school)  And  why  have  I  been 
trying  ever  since  ?  Because  I  hate 
you — I  mean  because  I  can't  re- 
sist you — no  1  I  mean  because  I 
hate  myself  for  liking  you.  0, 
never  mind  my  reasons.  I  insist- 
ed on  going  to  London  with  Miss 
Ladd — when  that  horrid  woman 
announced  that  she  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  her  lawyer.  I 
said,  "I  want  to  see  Emily." 
"  Emily  doesn't  like  you."  "  I 
don't  care  whether  she  likes  me 
or  not ;  I  want  to  see  her."  That's 
the  way  we  snap  at  each  other ; 
and  that's  how  I  always  carry  my 


point.    Here  I  am,  till  my  duenna 

•  The  Itight  qf  Trantlation  u  Eeferved, 
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finishes  her  business  and  fetches 
me.  What  a  prospect  for  You ! 
Have  you  got  any  cold  meat  in 
the  house?  I'm  not  a  glutton, 
like  Cecilia — but  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  want  some  lunch.' 

*  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  Eran- 
cine !' 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  you're 
glad  to  see  me?' 

*  If  you  were  only  a  little  less 
hard  and  bitter,  I  should  always 
be  glad  to  see  you.' 

*  You  darling  !  (excuse  my  im- 
petuosity.) What  are  you  looking 
at?  My  new  dress?  Do  you  envy 
ine?' 

*No;  I  admire  the  colour— 
that's  alL' 

Francine  rose,  «nd  shook  out 
her  dress,  and  showed  it  from 
every  point  of  view.  '  See  how 
it's  made :  Paris  of  course ! 
Money,  my  dear ;  money  will  do 
anything  —  except  making  one 
learn  one's  lessons.' 

*  Are  you  are  not  getting  on  any 
better,  Francine  ?* 

*  Worse,  my  sweet  friend — 
worse.  One  of  the  masters,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  has  flatly  refused 
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to  teach  me  any  longer.  '^  Papils 
without  brains  I  am  accuBtomed 
tOy''  he  said,  in  his  broken  Eng- 
lish ;  '^  but  a  pupil  with  no  heart 
is  beyond  my  endurance."  Ha ! 
ha!  the  mouldy  old  refugee  has 
an  eye  for  character,  though.  No 
heart — there  I  am^  described  in 
two  words.' 

*And  proud  of  it/  Emily  re- 
marked. 

'Yes— proud  of  it.  Stop  1  let 
me  do  myself  justice.  You  con- 
sider tears  a  sign  that  one  has 
some  heart,  don't  you)  I  was 
yery  near  crying  last  Sunday.  A 
popular  preacher  did  it ;  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Mirabel — you 
look  as  if  you  had  heard  of  him.' 

'I  have  heard  of  him  from 
Cecilia/ 

*Is  she  at  Brighton?  Then 
there's  one  fool  more  in  a  fashion- 
able watering-place.  O,  she's  in 
Switzerland,  is  she  1  I  don't  care 
where  she  is ;  I  only  care  about 
Mr.  Mirabel  We  all  heard  he 
was  at  Brighton  for  his  health, 
and  was  going  to  preach.  Didn't 
we  ciam  the  church  !  As  to  de- 
scribing him,  I  give  it  up.  He  is 
the  only  little  man  I  ever  ad- 
mired— ^faair  as  long  as  mine,  and 
the  sort  of  beard  you  see  in 
pictures.  I  wish  I  had  his  fair 
complexion  and  his  white  hands. 
We  were  all  in  love  with  him — 
or  with  his  voice,  which  was  it  ] 
— ^when  he  began  to  read  the 
commandments.  I  wish  I  could 
imitate  him  when  he  came  to  the 
fifth  commandment.  He  began 
in  his  deepest  bass  voice  :  ^'  Hon- 
our thy  father — **  He  stopped, 
and  looked  up  to  heaven  as  if  he 
saw  the  rest  of  it  there.  He  went 
on,  with  a  tremendous  emphasis 
on  the  next  word.  *^  Arid  thy 
mother,"  he  said  (as  if  that  was 
quite  a  different  thing)  in  a  tear- 
ful fluty  quivering  voice  which 
was  a  compliment  to  mothers  in 
itself.     We  aU  felt  it,  mothers  or 


not.  But  the  great  sensation  was 
when  he  got  into  the  pulpit.  The 
manner  in  which  he  dropped  on 
his  knees,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  showed  his  beautiful 
rings  was,  as  a  young  lady  said 
behind  me,  simply  seraphic.  We 
understood  his  celebrity,  from  that 
pioment — I  wonder  whether  I  can 
remember  the  sermon.' 

*  You  needn't  attempt  it  on  my 
account^'  Emily  said. 

*My  dear,  don't  be  obstinate. 
Wait  till  you  hear  him.' 

'I  am  quite  content  to  wait.' 
'Ah,  you're  just  in  the  right 
state  of  mind  to  be  converted; 
you're  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
one  of  hii  greatest  admirers. 
They  say  he  is  *so  agreeable  in 
private  life ;  I  am  dying  to  know 
him. — Do  I  hear  a  ring  at  the 
bell?  Is  somebody  else  coming 
to  see  you  1* 

The  servant  brought  in  a  card 
and  a  message.  '  The  person  will 
call  again,  Miss.' 

Emily  looked  at  the  name 
written  on  the  card.  *  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother  !'  she  exclaimed. 

'  What  an  extraordinary  name  I' 
cried  Francine.     •  Who  is  she  T 
'  My  aunt's  old  servant.' 
'  Does  she  want  a  situation  V 
Emily  looked  at  some  lines  of 
writing  at  the  back  of  the  card. 
Doctor  Allday  had  rightly  fore- 
seen   events,     liejected    by  the 
'  doctor,   Mrs.  Ellmother  hnd  no 
alternative  but  to  ask  Emily  to 
help  her. 

*  If  she  is  out  of  place,'  Fran- 
cine  went  on,  *  she  may  be  just 
the  sort  of  person  I  am  looking  for.' 

'  You  T  Emily  a^ked  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Francine  refused  to  explain  un- 
til she  got  an  answer  to  her  ques- 
tion. 'Tell  me  first,'  she  said, 
*  ia  Mrs.  Ellmother  engaged  )' 

'  No;  she  wants  an  engagement, 
and  she  asks  me  to  be  her  refer- 
ence.' 
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'Is  she  sober,  honest,  middle- 
aged,  clean,  steady,  good-tempered, 
industrious  T  Francine  rattled  on. 
'  Has  she  all  the  virtues,  and  none 
of  the  vices)  Is  she  not  too 
good-looking,  and  has  she  no 
male  followers?  In  one  terrible 
word  —  will  she  satisfy  Miss 
Laddr 

*What  has  Miss  Ladd  to  do 
with  it  r 

*  How  stupid  you  are,  Emily  ! 
Do  put  the  woman's  card  down 
on  the  table,  and  listen  to  me. 
Haven't  I  told  you  that  one  of  my 
masters  has  declined  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  me? 
Doesn't  that  help  you  to  under- 
stand how  I  get  on  with  the  rest 
of  them  ?  I  am  no  longer  Miss 
Ladd's  pupil,  my  dear.  Thanks 
to  my  laziness  and  my  temper,  I 
am  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
**a  parlour  boarder."  In  other 
words,  I  am  to  be  a  young  lady 
who  patronises  the  school ;  with 
a  room  of  my  own,  and  a  servant 
of  my  own.  All  provided  for  by 
a  private  arrangement  between  my 
father  and  Miss  Ladd,  before  I 
left  the  West  Indies.  My  mother 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt.  You  don't 
appear  to  understand  me.' 

*I  don't  indeed  1' 

Francine  considered  a  little. 
*  Perhaps  they  were  fond  of  yoii, 
at  home,'  she  suggested. 

*  Say  they  loved  me,  Francine 
— and  I  loved  them.' 

*  Ah,  my  position  is  just  the 
reverse  of  yours.  Now  they  have 
got  rid  of  me,  they  don't  want 
me  back  again  at  home.  I  know 
as  well  what  my  mother  said  to 
my  father,  as  if  I  had  heard  her. 
**  Francine  will  never  get  on  at 
school,  at  her  age.  Try  her,  by 
all  means ;  but  make  some  other 
arrangement  with  Miss  Ladd  in 
case  of  a  failure — or  she  will  be 
returned  on  our  hands  like  a  bad  • 
shilling."    There  is  my  mother, 


my  anxious  affectionate  mother, 
hit  off  to  a  T  1' 

*  She  w  your  mother,  Francine ; 
don't  forget  that.' 

'  0,  no ;  I  woii't  forget  it.  My 
cat  is  my  kitten's  mother-^there  ! 
there  !  I  won't  shock  your  sensi- 
bilities. Let  us  get  back  to 
matter  of  fact.  When  I  begin 
my  new  life,  Miss  Ladd  makes 
one  condition.  My  maid  is  to  be 
a  model  of  discretion — ^^an  elderly 
woman,  not  a  skittish  young  per- 
son v|ho  will  only  encourage  me. 
I  must'  submit  to  the  elderly 
woman,  or  I  shall  be  sent  back 
to  the  West  Indies  after  all  How 
long  did  Mrs.  Eilmother  live  with 
your  aunt  V 

*  Twenty-five  years,  and  more.' 
'  Good  heavens,  it's  a  lifetime ! 

Why  isn't  this  amazing  creature 
living  with  you,  now  your  aunt  is 
dead  1  Did  jou  send  her  away  V 

*  Certainly  not.' 

*  Then  why  did  she  go?* 

*  I  don't  know.* 

'Do  you  mean  that  she  went 
away  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion?' 

'Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  I 
mean.' 

'  When  did  she  go  ?  As  soon 
as  your  aunt  was  dead  V 

*  That  doesn't  matter,  Francine.' 
*In  plain  English,  you  won't 

tell  me?  I  am  all  on  lire  with 
curiosity-^-and  that  is  how  you 
put  me  out  !' 

She  seated  herself  by  Emily  on 
the  sofa,  and  put  her  arm  in  an 
outburst  of  affection  round  Emily's 
waist.  '  My  dear,  if  you  have  the 
slightest  regard  for  me,  let  us 
have  the  woman  in  here  when  Rhe 
comes  back  for  her  answer.  Some- 
body must  satisfy  me.  I  mean 
to  make  Mrs.  Eilmother  explain 
herself.* 

*  1  don't  think  you  will  succeed, 
Francine.' 

*  Wait  a  little,  and  you  will  see. 
By  the  bye,  it  is  understood  that 
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'I say  No:' 


my  new  position  at  the  school 
giyes  me  the  privilege  of  accept- 
ing invitations.  Do  yon  know 
any  nice  people  to  whom  yon  can 
introduce  me  9' 

'I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  has  a  chance  of  help- 
ing you,'  Emily  answered.  *  Ex- 
cepting good  Doctor  Allday — ' 
On  the  point  of  adding  the  name 
of  Alhan  Morris,  she  checked  her- 
self without  knowing  why,  and 
substituted  the  name  of  her  school 
friend.  'And,  not  forgetting 
Cecilia,'  she  resumed,  'I  know 
nobody.' 

*  Cecilia's  a  fool,'  Francine  re- 
marked gravely; '  but  now  I  think 
of  it,  she  may  be  worth  cultivating. 
Her  father  is  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment—and didn't  I  hear  that  he 
has  a  fine  place  in  the  country  ? 
You  see,  Emily,  I  may  expect  to  . 
be  married  (with  my  money),  if  I 
can  only  get  into  good  society. 
(Don't  suppose  I  am  dependent 
on  my  faUier;  my  marriage  por- 
tion is  provided  for  in  my  uncle's 
will)  Cecilia  may  really  be  of 
some  use  to  me.  Why  shouldn't 
I  make  a  friend  of  her,  and  get 
introduced  to  her  father — ^in  the 
autumn,  you  know,  when  tiiie 
house  is  full  of  company  t  Have 
you  any  idea  when  she  is  coming 
backr 

*No.' 

*  Do  you  think  of  writing  to 
herr 

*  Of  course  I' 

*  Give  her  my  kind  love ;  and 
say  I  hope  she  enjoys  Switzer- 
land.' 

*  Francine^  you  are  positively 
shameless!  After  calling  my 
dearest  friend  a  fool  and  a  glut- 
ton, you  send  her  your  love  for 
your  own  selfish  ends;  and  you 
expect  me  to  help  you  in  de- 
ceiving her  1     I  won't  do  it.' 

*  Keep  your  temper,  my  child. 
We  are  all  selfish,  you  little 
goose.    The  only  difference  is — 


some  of  us  own  it^  and  some  of 
us  don't.  I  shall  find  my  own 
way  to  Cecilia's  good  graces  quite 
eaeoly :  the  way  is  through  her 
mouth.  You  mentioned  a  certain 
Doctor  Allday.  Does  he  give 
parties)  And  do  the  right  sort 
of  men  go  to  them  9  Hush  1  I 
think  I  hear  the  bell  again.  Go 
to  the  door,  and  see  who  it  is.' 

Emily  .waited,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  this  suggestion. 
The  servant  announced  that '  the 
person  had  called  again,  to  know 
if  there  was  any  answer.' 

•Show  her  in  here,'  Emily 
said. 

The  servant  withdrew,  and 
came  back  again. 

'The  person  doesn't  wish  to 
intrude,  Miss;  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient  if  you  will  send  a  mes- 
sage by  me.' 

Emily  crossed  the  room  to  the 
door. 

'  Come  in,  Mrs.  Ellmother,'  she 
said.  'You  have  been  too  long 
away  already.     Pray  come  in.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

'  BONY.' 

Mrs.  Ellmothsr  reluctantly 
entered  the  room. 

Since  Emily  had  seen  her  last, 
her  personal  appearance  doubly 
justified  the  nickname  by  which 
her  late  mistress  had  distinguished 
her.  The  old  servant  was  worn 
and  wasted ;  her  gown  hung  loose 
on  her  angular  body;  the  big 
bones  of  her  face  stood  out^  more 
prominently  than  ever.  She  took 
Emily's  offered  hand  doubtingly. 
*I  hope  I  see  you  well,  Miss,' 
she  said — ^with  hardly  a  vestige 
left  of  her  former  firmness  of  voice 
and  manner. 

'I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
Buffering  from  illness,'  Emily  an- 
swered gently. 
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'It's  the  life  I'm  leading  that 
wears  me  down;  I  want  work 
and  change.' 

Making  that  reply,  she  looked 
round,  and  discovered  Francine 
ohserving  her  with  undisguised 
curiosity.  *You  have  got  com- 
pany with  you/  she  said  to  Emily ; 
*  I  had  better  go  away,  and  come 
back  another  time.' 

Francine  stopped  her  before 
she  could  open  the  door.  *  You 
mustn't  go  away ;  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you.' 

*  About  what,  Miss  V 

The  eyes  of  the  two  women 
met — one,  near  the  end  of  her 
life,  concealing  und6r  a  rugged 
surface  a  nature  sensitively  affec- 
tionate and  incorruptibly  true: 
the  other,  young  in  years,  with- 
out the  virtues  of  youth,  hard  in 
manner  and  hard  at  heart.  In 
silence  on  either  side,  they  stood 
face  to  face;  strangers  brought 
together  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, working  inexorably  to- 
wards their  hidden  end. 

Emily  introduced  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother  to  Francine.  '  It  may  be 
worth  your  while,'  she  hinted, 
'to  hear  what  this  young  lady 
has  to  say.' 

Mrs.  Ellmotlier  listened,  with 
little  appearance  of  interest  in 
anything  that  a  stranger  might 
have  to  say :  her  eyes  rested  on 
the  card  which  contained  her 
written  request  to  Emily.  Fran- 
cine,  watching  her  closely,  under- 
stood what  was  passing  in  her 
mind.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  conciliate  the  old  woman  by  a 
little  act  of  attention.  Turning 
to  Emily,  Francine  pointed  to 
the  card  lying  on  the  table. 
'You  have  not  attended  yet  to 
Mrs.  Ellmother's  request,'  she  said. 

Emily  at  once  assured  Mrs. 
Ellmother  that  the  request  was 
granted.  'But  is  it  wise,'  she 
asked,  *  to  go  out  to  service  again, 
at  your  age  V 


*I  have  been  used  to  service 
all  my  life,  Miss  Emily — that's 
one  reason.  And  service  may 
help  me  to  get  rid  of  my  own 
thoughts — that's  another.  If  you 
can  iind  me  a  situation  some- 
where, you  will  be  doing  me  a 
good  turn.' 

<Is  it  useless  to  suggest  that 
you  might  come  back,  and  live 
with  me?*  Emily  ventured  to 
say. 

Mrs.  EUmother's  head  sank  on 
her  breast.  *  Thank  you  kindly, 
Miss ;  it  is  useless.' 

*Why  is  it  useless?'  Francine 
asked. 

Mrs.  Ellmother  was  silent. 

'Miss  de  Sor  is  speaking  to 
you,'  Emily  reminded  her. 

'Am  I  to  answer  Miss  de 
Sor?' 

Attentively  observing  what 
passed,  and  placing  her  own  con- 
struction on  looks  and  tones,  it 
suddenly  struck  Francine  that 
Emily  herself  might  be  in  Mrs. 
EUmother's  confidence,  and  that 
she  might  have  reasons  of  her 
own  for  assuming  ignorance  when 
awkward  questions  were  asked. 
For  the  moment  at  least,  Francine 
decided  on  keeping  her  suspicions 
to  herself. 

'  1  may  perhaps  offer  you  the 
employment  you  want,'  she  said 
to  Mrs.  Ellmother.  *  I  am  staying 
at  Brighton,  for  the  present,  with 
the  lady  who  was  Miss  Emily's 
schoolmistress,  and  I  am  in  need 
of  a  maid.  Would  you  be  willing 
to  consider  it,  if  I  proposed  to 
engage  you  ?' 

« Yes,  Miss.' 

'  In  that  case,  you  can  hardly 
object  to  the  customary  inquiry. 
Why  did  you  leave  your  last 
place  ?' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  appealed  to 
Emily.  '  Did  you  tell  this  young 
lady  how  long  I  remained  in  my 
last  place  ?' 

Melancholy  remembrances  had 
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*I  say  No:^ 


been  leviired  in  Emily  by  the 
turn  which  the  talk  had  now 
taken.  Francine'e  catlike  pa- 
ticDce,  stealthily  feeling  its  way 
to  its  end,  jarred  on  her  nerves. 
'Tea,'  she  said;  'in  justice  to 
yon,  I  have  mentioned  your  long 
term  of  service.' 

Mrs.  EUmoiher  addressed  Fran- 
cine.  '  You  know,  Miss,  that  I 
served  my  late  mistress  for  over 
twenty -five  years.  Will  you 
please  remember  that — and  let  it 
be  a  reason  for  not  asking  me 
why  I  left  my  place  Y 

Francine  smiled  compassion- 
ately. *  My  good  creature,  you 
have, mentioned  the  very  reason 
why  I  should  ask!  You  live 
five-and-twenty  years  with  your 
mistress — ^and  then  suddenly  leave 
her — and  you  expect  me  to  pass 
over  this  extraordinary  proceeding 
without  inquiry.  Take  a  little 
time  to  think.' 

^I  want  no  time  to  think. 
What  I  had  in  my  mind,  when  I 
left  Miss  Letitia,  is  something 
which  I  refuse  to  explain,  Miss, 
to  you,  or  to  anybody. 

She  recovered  some  of  her 
old  firmness,  when  she  made  that 
reply.  Francine  saw  the  necessity 
of  yielding — for  the  time  at  least. 
Emily  remained  silent,  oppressed 
by  remembrance  of  the  doubts 
and  fears  which  had  darkened 
the  laBt  miserable  days  of  her 
aunt's  illness.  She  began  already 
to  regret  having  made  Francine 
and  Mrs.  Ellmother  known  to 
each  other. 

*  I  won't  dwell  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  painful  subject,' 
Francine  graciously  resumed.  '  I 
meant  no  offence.  You  are  not 
angry,  I  hope  V 

'Sorry,  Miss.  I  might  have 
been  angry,  at  one  time.  That 
time  is  over.' 

It  was  said  sadly  and  resign- 
edly: Emily  heard  the  answer. 
Her  heart  ached  as  she  looked  at 


the  old  servant^  and  thought  of 
the  contiast  between  past  and 
present.  With  what  a  hearty  wel- 
come  this  broken  woman  had  been 
used  to  receive  her  in  the  bygcme 
holiday-time!  Her  eyes  moist- 
ened. She  felt  the  merciless  per- 
sistency of  Francine,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  insult  offered  to  herself. 
'  Give  it  up !'  she  said  sharply. 

'  Leave  me,  my  dear,  to  manage 
my  own  business,'  Francine  re- 
plied. 'About  jour  qualificationsf 
she  continued,  turning  coolly  to 
Mrs.  Ellmother.  *  Can  you  dress 
hairf 

•Yes.' 

'  I  ought  to  tell  you,'  Francine 
insisted,  '  that  I  am  very  particu- 
lar about  my  hair.' 

'  My  mistress  was  very  particu- 
lar about  her  hair,'  Mrs.  Ellmother 
answered. 

'  Are  you  a  good  needlewoman  f 

*  As  good  as  ever  I  was — with 
the  help  of  my  spectacles.' 

Francine  turned  to  Emily.  *  See 
how  well  we  get  on  together  1  We 
are  beginning  to  understand  each 
other  already.  I  am  an  odd  crea- 
ture, Mrs.  Ellmother.  Sometimes, 
I  take  sudden  likings  to  persons 
— I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you. 
Do  you  begin  to  think  a  little 
better  of  me  than  you  did?  I 
hope  you  will  produce  the  right 
impression  on  Miss  Ladd;  you 
shall  have  every  assistance  that  I 
can  give.  I  will  beg  Miss  Ladd, 
as  a  favour  to  me,  not  to  ask  you 
that  one  forbidden  question.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Ellmother,  puzzled 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Fran- 
cine in  the  character  of  an  eccenr 
trie  young  lady,  the  creature  of 
genial  impulse,  thought  it  right 
to  express  her  gratitude  for  the 
promised  interference  in  her  fa* 
vour.  *  That's  kind  of  you,  Miss/ 
she  said. 

*  No,  no,  only  just !  I  ought  to 
tell  you  there's  one  thing  Miss 
Ladd  is  strict  about — sweeSiearts. 
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Are  yoa  quite  snie/  Francine  in- 
quired jocosely,  'that  you  can 
answer  for  yourself,  in  that  par- 
ticular f 

This  effort  of  humour  produced 
its  intended  effect  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother,  thrown  off  her  guard, 
actually  smiled  'Lord,  Miss, 
what  will  you  say  next  !* 

*  My  good  soul,  I  will  say  some- 
thing next  that  is  more  to  the 
purpose.  If  Miss  Ladd  asks  me 
why  you  have  so  unaccountahly 
refused  to  be  a  servant  again  in 
this  house,  I  shall  take  care  to 
say  that  it  is  certainly  not  out  of 
dislike  to  Miss  Emily.' 

'  You  need  say  nothing  of  the 
sort,*  Emily  quietly  remarked. 

'  And  still  less,'  Francine  pro- 
ceeded, without  noticing  the  in- 
terruption — *  still  less  through 
any  disagreeable  remembrances  of 
Miss  Emily's  aunt.' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  saw  the  trap 
that  had  been  set  for  her.  '  It 
won't  do,  Miss,'  she  said. 

*  What  won*t  do  V 

*  Trying  to  pump  me.* 
Francine    burst  out   laughing. 

Emily  noticed  an  artificial  ring 
in  her  gaiety  which  suggested  that 
she  was  exasperated,  rather  than 
amused,  by  the  repulse  which  had 
baffled  her  curiosity  once  more. 

Mrs.  Ellmother  reminded  the 
merry  young  lady  that  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  between  them 
had  not  been  concluded  yet.  *  Am 
I  to  understand,  Miss,  that  you 
will  keep  a  place  open  for  me  in 
your  service  V 

*  You  are  to  understand,'  Fran- 
cine replied  sharply,  '  that  I  must 
have  Miss  Ladd's  approval,  before 
I  can  engage  you.  Suppose  you 
come  to  Brighton)  I  will  pay 
your  fare,  of  course.' 

'Kever  mind  my  fare,  Miss. 
Will  you  give  up  pumping  f 

*  Make  your  mind.  easy.  It's 
quite  useless  to  attempt  pumping 
ycu.    When  will  you  come  ]* 


Mrs.  Ellmother  pleaded  for  a 
little  delay.  'I'm  altering  my 
gowns,'  she  said.  '  I  get  thinneif 
and  thinner— don't  I,  Miss  Emilyl 
my  work  won't  be  done  before 
Thursday.' 

'Let  us  say  Friday,  then,' 
Francine  proposed. 

'Friday!'  Mrs.  Ellmother  ex- 
claimed. •  You  forget  that  Friday 
is  an  unlucky  day.' 

*  I  forgot  that,  certainly  I  How 
can  you  be  so  absurdly  supersti- 
tious V 

'  You  may  call  it  what  you  like, 
Miss.  I  have  good  reason  to  think 
as  I  do.  I  was  married  on  a  Fri- 
day— and  a  bitter  bad  marriage  it 
turned  out  to  be.  Superstitious, 
indeed!  You  don't  know  what 
my  experience  has  been.  My  only 
sister  was  one  of  a  party  of  thir- 
teen at  dinner;  and  she  died 
within  the  year.  If  we  are  to 
get  on  together  nicely,  I'll  take 
that  journey  on  Saturday,  if  you 
please.' 

'Anything  to  satisfy  you,'  Fran- 
cine agreed;  'there  is  the  ad- 
dress. Come  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  we  will  give  you  your 
dinner.  Ko  fear  of  our  being 
thirteen  in  number !  What  wiU 
you  do,  if  you  have  the  misfortune 
to  spill  the  salt)' 

'  Take  a  pinch  between  my  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  and  throw  it  over 
my  left  shoulder,'  Mrs.  Ellmother 
answered  gravely.  '  Good-day, 
Miss.' 

'  Good-day.' 

Emily  followed  the  departing 
visitor  out  to  the  hall.  She  had 
seen  and  heard  enough  to  decide 
her  on  trying  to  break  off  the 
proposed  negotiation — with  the 
one  kind  purpose  of  protecting 
Mrs.  Ellmother  against  the  piti- 
less curiosity  of  Francine. 

'Do  you  think  you  and  that 
young  lady  are  likely  to  get  on 
well  together  f  she  asked. 

'  I  have  told  you  already,  Miss 
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'I say  No:* 


Emily,  I  want  to  get  away  from 
my  own  home  and  my  own 
thoughts;  I  don't  care  where  I 
go,  so  long  as  I  do  that.'  Hay- 
ing answered  in  those  words,  "Mis. 
EUmother  opened  the  door,  and 
waited  a  while,  thinking.  ^I 
wonder  whether  the  dead  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
they  have  left  T  she  said,  looking 
at  Emi]y.  '  If  they  do,  there's 
one  among  them  knows  my 
thoughts,  and  feels  for  me.  Grood- 
bye,  Miss— and  don't  think  worse 
of  me  than  I  deserve.' 

Emily  went  back  to  the  parlour. 
The  only  resource  left  was  to 
plead  with  Francine  for  mercy  to 
Mrs.  EUmother. 

*  Do  yoa  really  mean  to  give  it 
up  V  she  asked. 

*  To  give  up — what  1  **  Pump- 
ing," as  that  obstinate  old  creature 
calls  it?' 

Emily  persisted.  '  Don't  worry 
the  poor  old  soull  However 
strangely  she  may  have  left  my 
aunt  and  me,  her  motives  are 
kind  and  good — I  am  sure  of 
that.  Will  you  let  her  keep  her 
harmless  little  secret  f 

*  0,  of  course  !' 

*  I  don't  believe  you,  Francine  !' 

*  Don't  you  ]  I  am  like  Cecilia 
— I  am  getting  hungry.  Shall  we 
have  some  lunch  V 

'  You  hard-hearted  creature  !* 

*  Does  that  mean — no  luncheon 
until  I  have  owned  the  truth? 
Suppose  you  own  the  truth]  I 
won't  tell  Mrs.  EUmother  that 
you  have  betrayed  her.' 

*  For  the  last  time,  Francine — 
I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you 
do.  If  you  persist  in  taking  your 
own  view,  you  as  good  as  tell  me 
I  lie ;  and  you  will  oblige  me  to 
leave  the  room.' 

Even  Francine's  obstinacy  was 
compelled  to  give  way,  so  far  as 
appearances  went  Still  possessed 
by  the  delusion  that  Emily  was 
deceiving  her,  she  was  now  ani- 


mated by  a  stronger  motive  than 
mere  curiosity.  Her  sense  of  her 
own  importance  imperatively  urged 
her  to  prove  that  she  was  not  a 
person  who  could  be  deceived 
with  impunity. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said 
with  humility.  'But  I  must 
positively  have  it  out  with  Mrs. 
EUmother.  She  has  been  more 
than  a  match  for  me — my  turn 
next.  I  mean  to  get  the  better 
of  her ;  and  I  shall  succeed.' 

*  I  have  already  told  you,  Fran- 
cine— you  will  faiL* 

*  My  dear,  I  am  a  dunce,  and  I 
don't  deny  it.  But  let  me  tell 
you  one  thing.  I  haven't  Hved 
all  my  life  in  the  West  Indies, 
among  black  servants,  without 
learning  something.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  More,  my  clever  friend,  than 
you  are  likely  to  guess.  In  the 
mean  time,  don't  forget  the  duties 
of  hospitality.  Bing  the  beU  for 
luncheon.* 


CHAPTEK  XXX. 

LADY  DORIS. 

The  arrival  of  Mibs  Ladd,some 
time  before  she  had  been  expect- 
ed, interrupted  the  two  girls  at  a 
critical  moment.  She  had  hurried 
over  her  business  in  London, 
eager  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  her  favourite  pupiL  EmUy's 
affectionate  welcome  was,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  inspired  by  a  sen- 
sation of  relief.  To  feel  herself 
in  the  embrace  of  the  warm- 
hearted schoolmistress  was  like 
finding  a  refuge  from  Francine. 

When  the  hour  of  departure 
arrived.  Miss  Ladd  invited  EmUy 
to  Brighton  for  the  second  time. 
'  On  the  last  occasion,  my  dear, 
you  wrote  me  an  excuse  ;  I  won't 
be  treated  in  that  way  again.  If 
you  can't  return  with  us  now, 
come  to-morrow.'     She  added  in 
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a  whisper,  'Otherwise,  I  shall 
think  yoa  include  me  in  your  dis- 
like of  Francine.' 

Theie  was  no  resisting  this.  It 
was  arranged  that  Emily  should 
go  to  Brighton  on  the  next 
day. 

Left  by  herself  her  thoughts 
might  have  reverted  to  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother's  doubtful  prospects,  and 
to  Francine's  strange  allusion  to 
her  life  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
for  the  arrival  of  two  letters  by 
the  afternoon  post.  The  hand- 
writing on  one  of  them  was  un- 
known to  her.  She  opened  that 
one  first.  It  was  an  answer  to 
the  letter  of  apology  which  she 
had  persisted  in  writing  to  Mrs. 
Rook.  Happily  for  herself,  Al- 
bania influence  had  not  been  with- 
out its  effect,  after  his  departure. 
She  had  written  kindly — but  she 
had  written  briefly  at  the  same 
time. 

Mrs.  Rook's  reply  presented 
a^nicely  compounded  mixture  of 
gratitude  and  grief.  The  grati- 
tude was  addressed  to  Emily,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  grief  re- 
lated to  her  'excellent  master/ 
Sir  Jervis's  strength  had  suddenly 
failed.  His  medical  attendant,being 
summoned,  had  expressed  no  sur- 
prise. '  My  patient  is  over  seventy 
Tears  of  age,'  the  doctor  remark- 
ed. '  He  will  sit  up  late  at  night, 
writing  his  book ;  and  he  refuses 
to  take  exercise,  till  headache  and 
giddiness  force  him  to  try  the 
fresh  air.  As  the  necessary  result, 
he  has  broken  down  at  last.  It 
may  end  in  paralysis,  or  it  may 
end  in  death.'  Reporting  this  ex- 
pression of  medical  opinion,  Mrs. 
Rook's  letter  glided  imperceptibly 
from  respectful  sympathy  to  mo- 
dest regard  for  her  own  interests 
in  the  future.  It  might  be  the 
sad  fate  of  her  husband  and  her- 
self to  be  thrown  on  the  world 
again.  If  necessity  brought  them 
to    London,  would  'kind   Miss 


£mily  grant  her  the  honour  of  an 
interview,  and  favour  a  poor  un- 
lucky woman  with  a  word  of 
advice  V 

'  She  may  pervert  your  letter  to 
some  use  of  her  own,  which  you 
may  have  reason  to  regret.'  Did 
Emily  remember  Alban's  warning 
words )  No  :  she  accepted  Mrs. 
Rook's  reply  as  a  gratifying  tri- 
bute to  the  justice  of  her  own 
opinions. 

Having  proposed  to  write  to 
Alban,  feeling  penitently  that  she 
had  been  in  the  wrong,  she  was 
now  readier  than  ever  to  send 
him  a  letter,  feeling  compassion- 
ately that  she  had  been  in  the 
right.  Besides,  it  was  due  to  the 
faithful  friend,  who  was  still  work- 
ing for  her  in  the  reading-room, 
that  he  should  be  informed  of  Sir 
Jervis's  illness.  Whether  the  old 
man  lived  or  whether  he  died,  his 
literary  labours  were  fatally  inter- 
rupted in  either  case ;  and  one  of 
the  consequences  would  be  the 
termination  of  her  employment 
at  the  Museum.  Although  the 
second  of  the  two  letters  which 
she  had  received  was  addressed  to 
her  in  Cecilia's  handwriting,  Emily 
waited  to  read  it  until  she  had 
first  written  to  Alban.  *  He  will 
come  to-morrow,'  she  thought; 
'  and  we  shall  both  make  apolo- 
gies. 1  shall  regret  that  I  was 
angry  with  him,  and  he  will 
regret  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
his  judgment  of  Mrs.  Rook.  We 
shall  bd  as  good  friends  again  as 
ever.' 

In  this  happy  frame  of  mind 
she  opened  Cecilia's  letter.  It 
was  full  of  good  news  from  fiost 
to  last. 

The  invalid  sister  had  made 
such  rapid  progress  towards  re- 
covery that  the  travellers  had 
arranged  to  set  forth  on  their 
journey  back  to  England  in  a 
fortnight.  *My  one  regret,*  Ce- 
cilia added,  *  is  the  parting  with 
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'I  say 


ho:' 


Lady  Doiia  Bhe  and  her  haa- 
band  are  going  to  Genoa,  where 
they  will  embark  in  Lord  Jane- 
away's  yacht  for  a  craise  in  the 
Mediterranean.  When  we  have 
fiaid  that  miaerable  word  good- 
bye— O  Emily,  what  a  hurry  I 
shall  be  in  to  get  back  to  you ! 
Those  allusions  to  jour  lonely  life 
are  so  dreadful,  my  dear,  that  I 
have  destroyed  your  letter;  it  is 
enough  to  break  one's  heart  only 
to  look  at  it.  When  once  I  get 
to  London,  there  shall  be  no  more 
solitude  for  my  poor  afflicted 
friend.  Papa  will  be  free  from 
his  parliamentary  duties  in  August 
— and  he  has  promised  to  have 
the  house  fall  of  delightful  people 
to  meet  you.  Who  do  you  think 
will  be  one  of  our  guests)  He 
is  illustrious;  he  is  fascinating; 
he  deeeryes  a  line  all  to  himself, 
thus: 

*  The  Reverend  Miles  Mirabel ! 

*  Lady  Doris  has  discovered 
that  the  country  parsonage,  in 
which  this  brilliant  clergyman 
submits  to  exile,  is  only  twelve 
miles  away  from  our  house.  She 
has  written  to  Mr.  Mirabel  to  in- 
troduce me,  and  to  mention  the 
date  of  my  return.  We  will  have 
some  fun  with  the  popular  preacher 
— we  will  both  fall  in  love  with 
him  together. 

*  Is  there  anybody  to  whom  you 
would  like  me  to  send  an  invita- 
tion )  Shall  we  have  Mr.  Alban 
Morris  ?  Now  I  know  how  kindly 
he  took  care  of  you  at  the  railway 
station,  your  good  opinion  of  him 
is  my  opinion.  Your  letter  also 
mentions  a  doctor.  Is  he  nice? 
and  do  you  think  he  will  let  me 
eat  pastry,  if  we  have  him  tool 
I  am  so  overflowing  with  hospi- 
tality (all  for  your  sake)  that  I 
am  ready  to  invite  anybody,  and 
everybody,  to  cheer  you  and  make 
you  happy  again.  Would  you 
like  to  meet  Mias  Ladd|  and  the 
whole  school  1 


*  As  to  our  amusements,  make 
your  mind  easy. 

^I  have  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding  with  Papa  that  we 
are  to  have  dances  every  evening 
— except  when  we  try  a  little 
concert  as  a  change.  Private 
theatricals  are  to  follow,  when  we 
want  another  change  after  the 
dancing  and  the  music.  No  early 
rising ;  no  fixed  hour  for  break- 
fast ;  everything  that  is  most  ex- 
quisitely delicious  at  dinner — and, 
to  crown  all,  your  room  next  to 
mine,  for  delightful  midnight 
gossiping?,  when  we  ought  to  ^be 
in  bed .  What  do  you  say,  darling, 
to  the  programme  ? 

'  A  last  piece  of  news — and  I 
have  done. 

*  I  have  actually  had  a  proposal 
of  marriage,  from  a  young  gentle- 
man who  sits  opposite  to  me  at 
the  iahh  d'hote!  When  I  tell 
you  that  he  has  white  eyelashes, 
and  red  hands,  and  such  enormous 
front  teeth  that  he  can't  shut  his 
mouth,  you  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  I  refused  him.  This 
vindictive  person  has  abused  me 
ever  since,  in  the  most  shameful 
manner.  I  heard  him  last  night, 
under  my  window,  trying  to  set 
one  of  his  friends  against  me. 
''Keep  clear  of  her,  my  dear  fel- 
low ;  she's  the  most  heartless 
creature  living."  The  friend  took 
my  part ;  he  said,  '*  I  dpn't  agree 
with  you ;  the  young  lady  is  a 
person  of  great  sensibility." 
** Nonsense!"  says  my  amiable^ 
lover ;  **  she  eats  too  much — her 
sensibility  is  all  stomaclu"  There's 
a  wretch  for  you !  What  a  shame- 
ful advantage  to  take  of  sitting 
opposite  to  me  at  dinner  !  (jood- 
bye,  my  love,  till  we  meet  soon, 
and  are  as  happy  together  as  the 
day  is  long.' 

Emily  kissed  the  signature.  At 
that  moment  of  all  others,  Cecilia 
was  such  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
Erancine  I 
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Before  putting  the  letter  away, 
she  looked  again  at  that  part  of 
it  which  mentioned  Lady  Doris's 
introduction  of  Cecilia  to  Mr. 
Mirabel.  'I  don't  feel  the 
slightest  interest  in  Mr.  Mirabel/ 
she  thought,  smiling  as  the  idea 
occurred  to  her;  *and  I  need 
never  have  known  him,  but  for 
Lady  Doris — who  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me  1' 

She  had  just  placed  the  letter 
in  her  desk,  when  a  visitor  was 
announced.  Doctor  Allday  pre- 
sented himself  (in  a  hurry  as 
usual). 

*  Another  patient  waiting  Y 
Emily  asked  mischievously.  *No 
time  to  spare,  again  V 

*  Not  a  moment,'  the  old  gentle- 
man answered.  *  Have  you  heard 
frota  Mrs.  Ellmother  V 

'  Yes.' 

*You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
have  answered  her  f 

'  I  have  done  better  than  that, 
doctor — I  have  seen  her  this 
morning.' 

*  And  consented  to  be  her  refer- 
ence, of  course  V 

*  How  well  you  know  me  I* 
Doctor  Allday  was  a  philoso- 
pher :  he  kept  his  temper.  *  Just 
what  I  might  have  expected,'  he 
said.  *  Eve  and  the  apple  !  Only 
forbid  a  woman  to  do  anything, 
and  she  does  it  directly — because 
you  have  forbidden  her.  I'll  try 
the  other  way  with  you  now.  Miss 
Emily.  There  was  something  else 
that  I  meant  to  have  forbidden.' 

'  What  was  it  ]' 

'  May  I  make  a  special  request  V 

'  Certainly.' 

*0  my  dear,  write  to  Mrs, 
Book  !  I  beg  and  entreat  of  you, 
write  to  Mrs.  Hook !' 

Emily's  playful  manner  sudden- 
ly disappeared.  Ignoring  the 
doctor's  little  outbreak  of  humour, 
she  waited  in  grave  surprise,  un- 
til it  was  his  pleasure  to  explain 
himself. 


Doctor  Allday,  on  his  side, 
ignored  the  ominous  change  in 
Emily :  he  went  on  as  pleasantly 
as  ever.  '  Mr.  Morris  and  I  have 
had  a  long  talk  about  you,  my 
dear.  Mr.  Morris  is  a  capital 
fellow;  I  recommend  him  as  a 
sweetheart.  I  also  back  him  in 
the  matter  of  Mrs.  Book. — ^What's 
the  matter  now  ?  You're  as  red 
as  a  rose.    Temper  again,  eh }' 

'  Hatred  of  meanness !'  Emily 
answered  indignantly.  '  I  despise 
a  man  who  plots,  behind  my  back, 
to  get  another  man  to  help  him. 
0,  how  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
Alban  Morris  !' 

*  O,  how  little  you  know  of  the 
best  friend  you  have  I'  cried  the 
doctor,  imitating  her.  '  Girls  are 
all  alike  ;  the  only  man  they  can 
understand,  is  the  man  who  flatters 
them.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
writing  to  Mrs.  Book  V 

Emily  made  an  attempt  to 
match  the  doctor,  with  his  own 
weapons.  '  Your  little  joke  comes 
too  late,'  she  said  satirically. 
^  There  is  Mrs.  Book's  answer. 
Bead  it,  and — '  she  checked  her- 
self:  even  in  her  anger  she  was 
incapable  of  speaking  ungener- 
ously to  the  old  man  who  had  so 
warmly  befriended  her.  *  I  won't 
say  to  you,*  she  resumed,  '  what  I 
might  have  said  to  another  person.* 

'  Shall  I  say  it  for  you  V  asked 
the  incorrigible  doctor.  ' "  Bead 
it,  and  be  ashamed  of  yourself  " — 
That  was  what  you  had  in  your 
mind,  isn't  HI  Anything  to 
please  you,  my  dear.'  He  put  on 
his  spectacles,  read  the  letter,  and 
handed  it  back  to  Emily  with  an 
impenetrable  countenance.  '  What 
do  you  think  of  my  new  spectacles  1' 
he  asked,  as  he  took  the  glasses 
off  his  nose.  '  In  the  experience 
of  thirty  years,  I  have  had  three 
grateful  patients.'  He  put  the 
spectacles  back  in  the  case.  ^  This 
comes  from  the  third.  Very  grati- 
fying—very gratifying.' 
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'I say  Nor 


Emily's  senee  of  hamonr  was 
not  the  uppermost  sense  in  her  at 
that  moment.  She  pointed  with 
a  peremptory  forefinger  to  Mrs. 
Eook's  letter.  *  Have  you  nothing 
to  say  about  this  V 

The  doctor  had  so  little  to  say 
about  it  that  he  was  able  to  ex- 
press himself  in  one  word : 

*  Humbug!' 

He  took  his  hat — nodded  kind- 
ly to  Emily — and  hurried  away 
to  feverish  pulses  waiting  to  be 
felt,  and  to  furred  tongues  that 
were  ashamed  to  show  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MOIRA. 

When  Alban  presented  himself 
the  next  morning,  the  hours  of 
the  night  had  exercised  their 
tranquillising  influence  over  Emily. 
She  remembered  sorrowfully  how 
Doctor  Allday  had  disturbed  her 
belief  in  the  man  who  loved  her : 
no  feeling  of  irritation  remained. 
Alban  noticed  that  her  manner 
was  unusually  subdued;  she  re- 
ceived him  with  her  customary 
grace,  but  not  with  her  customary 
smile. 

*  Are  you  not  well  V  he  asked. 

'  I  am  a  little  out  of  spirits/  she 
replied.  'A  disappointment — that 
isalL' 

He  waited  a  moment,  apparent- 
ly in  the  expectation  that  she 
might  tell  him  what  the  disap- 
pointment was.  She  remained 
sUenty  and  she  looked  away  from 
him.  Was  he  in  any  way  answer- 
able for  the  depression  of  spirits 
to  which  she  alluded  ?  The  doubt 
occurred  to  him — but  he  said 
nothing. 

'I  suppose  you  have  received 
my  letter  V  she  resumed. 

'  I  have  come  here  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter.* 

'  It  was  my  duty  to  tell  you  of 


Sir  Jervis's  illness ;  I  deserve  no 
thanks.' 

*You  have  written  to  me  so 
kindly,'  Alban  reminded  her; 
*  you  have  referred  to  our  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  last  time  I 
was  here,  so  gently  and  so  for- 
givingly—' 

'  If  1  had  written  a  little  later,' 
she  interposed,  *  the  tone  of  my 
letter  might  have  been  less  agree- 
able to  you.  I  happened  to  send 
it  to  the  post,  before  I  received  a 
visit  from  a  friend  of  yours — a 
friend  who  had  something  to  say 
to  me  after  consulting  with  you.' 

« Do  you  mean  Doctor  Allday  f 

'Yea.' 

•What  did  he  say  f 

*  What  you  wished  him  to  say. 
He  did  his  best ;  he  was  as  obsti- 
nate and  unfeeling  as  you  could 
possibly  wish  him  to  be  ;  but  he 
was  too  late.  I  have  written  to 
Mrs.  Rook,  and  I  have  received  a 
reply.'  She  spoke  sadly,  not 
angrily — and  pointed  to  the  letter 
lying  on  her  desk. 

Alban  understood:  he  looked 
at  her  in  despair.  'Is  that 
wretched  woman  doomed  to  set 
us  at  variance  every  time  we 
meet  1'  he  exclaimed. 

Emily  silently  held  out  the 
letter. 

He  refused  to  take  it  *  The 
wrong  you  have  done  me  is  not  to 
be  set  right  in  that  way,'  he  said. 
'You  believe  the  doctor's  visit 
was  arranged  between  us.  I 
never  knew  that  he  intended  to 
call  on  you ;  I  had  no  interest  in 
sending  him  here — ^and  I  must 
not  interfere  again  between  you 
and  Mrs.  Rook.' 

'  I  don't  understand  yon.' 

'  You  will  understand  me,  when 
I  tell  you  how  my  conversation 
with  Doctor  Allday  ended.  I  have 
done  with  interference;  I  have 
done  with  advice.  Whatever  my 
doubts  may  be,  all  further  effort 
on  my  part  to  justify  them — all 
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farther  inqniries,  no  matter  in 
what  direction — are  at  an  end  :  I 
make  the  sacrifice,  for  your  sake. 
No !  I  must  repeat  what  you  said 
to  me  just  now;  I  deserve  no 
thanks.  What  I  have  done,  has  been 
done  in  deference  to  Doctor  All- 
day — against  my  own  convictions ; 
in  spite  of  my  own  fears.  Eidicu- 
lous  convictions !  ridiculous  fears  I 
Men  with  morbid  minds  are  their 
own  tormentors.  It  doesn't  matter 
how  I  suffer,  so  long  as  you  are  at 
ease.  I  shall  never  thwart  you 
or  vex  you  again.  Have  you  a 
better  opinion  of  me  now  V 

She  made  the  best  of  all  an- 
swers— she  gave  him  her  hand. 

'May  I  kiss  itf  he  asked,  as 
timidly  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy 
addressing  his  first  sweetheart. 
.  She  was  half  inclined  to  laugh, 
and  half  inclined  to  cry.  '  Yes,  if 
yon  like,'  she  said  softly. 

*  Will  you  let  me  come  and  see 
you  again  V 

'Gladly — when  I  return  to 
London.' 

*  You  are  going  away  V 

*  I  am  going  to  Brighton  this 
afternoon,  to  stay  with  Miss 
Ladd.' 

It  was  hard  to  lose  her,  on  the 
happy  day  when  they  understood 
each  other  at  last.  An  expres- 
sion of  disappointment  passed 
over  his  face.  He  rose,  and  walk- 
ed restlessly  to  the  window.  'Miss 
Laddf  he  repeated,  turning  to 
Emily  as  if  an  idea  had  struck 
him.  '  Did  I  hear,  at  the  school, 
that  Miss  de  Sor  was  to  spend  the 
holidays  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Laddf 

•Yes; 

'  The  same  young  lady,'  he  went 
on,  *  who  paid  you  a  visit  yester- 
day morning  V 

*  The  same.' 

That  haunting  distrust  of  the 
future,  which  he  had  first  be- 
trayed and  then  affected  to  ridi- 
cuk,  exercised  its  depresnng  in- 


fluence over  his  better  sense.  He 
was  unreasonable  enough  to  feel 
doubtful  of  Francine,  simply  be- 
cause she  was  a  stranger. 

*  Miss  de  Sor  is  a  new  friend  of 
yours,*  he  said.  *Do  you  like 
herr 

It  was  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer — without  entering  into 
particulars  which  Emily's  delicacy 
of  feeling  warned  her  to  avoid. 
'I  must  know  a  little  more  of 
Miss  de  Sor,'  she  said,  '  before  I 
can  decide.' 

Alban's  misgivings  were  natu- 
rally encouraged  by  this  evasive 
reply.  He  began  to  regret  having 
left  the  cottage,  on  the  previous 
day,  when  he  had  heard  that 
Emily  was  engaged.  He  might 
have  sent  in  his  card,  and  might 
have  been  admitted.  It  was  an 
opportunity  lost  of  observing  Fran- 
cine.  On  the  morning  of  her  first 
day  at  school,  when  they  had  ac- 
cidentally met  her  at  the  summer- 
house,  she  had  left  a  disagreeable 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  had 
not  thought  of  her  since ;  but  he 
remembered  that  he  had  disliked 
her  now. 

*  Is  any  day  fixed  for  your  re- 
turn to  London)'  he  asked. 

*  Not  yet,'  she  said ;  *  I  hardly 
know  how  long  Qiy  visit  will  be.' 

'  In  little  more  than  a  fortoight/ 
he  continued,  '  I  shall  return  to 
my  classes — they  will  be  dreary 
classes,  without  you.  Miss  de 
Sor  goes  back  to  the  school  with 
Miss  Ladd,  I  suppose  V 

Emily  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  depression  in  his  looks 
and  tones,  while  he  was  making 
these  unimportant  inquiries.  She 
tried  to  rouse  him  by  speaking 
lightly  in  reply. 

'  Miss  de  Sor  returns  in  quite  a 
new  character;  she  is  to  be  a 
guest  instead  of  a  pupil.  Do  you 
wish  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
herr 

*  Yes,'  he  said  gravely,  'now  I 
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know  that  she  is  a  friend  of  yours.' 
He  returned  to  his  place  near  her. 
'  A  pleasant  visit  makes  the  days 
pass  quickly/  he  resumed.  *  You 
may  remain  at  Brighton  longer 
than  you  anticipate ;  and  we  may 
not  meet  again  for  some  time  to 
come.     If  anything  happens — ' 

*  Do  you  mean  anything  serious]' 
she  asked. 

*  No,  no  !  I  only  mean — ^if  I 
can  be  of  any  service.  In  that 
case,  irill  you  write  to  me  V 

'You  know  I  will!' 

She  looked  at  him  anxiously. 
He  had  cotoipletely  failed  to  hide 
from  her  the  uneasy  state  of  his 
mind  :  a  man  less  capable  of  con- 
cealment of  feeling  never  lived. 
'You  are  anxious,  and  out  of 
spirits,'  she  said  gently.  'Is  it 
my  faalt?' 

'Your  fault?  0,  don't  think 
that !  I  have  my  dull  days  and 
my  bright  days — and  just  now 
my  barometer  is  down  at  dull.' 
His  voice  faltered,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  control  it ;  he  gave  up 
the  struggle,  and  took  his  hat  to 
go.  'Do  you  remember,  Emily, 
what  I  once  said  to  you  in  the 
garden  at  school  ?  I  still  believe 
there  is  a  time  of  fulfilment  to 
come  in  our  two  lives.'  He  sud- 
denly checked  himself,  as  if  there 
had  been  something  more  in  his 
mind  to  which  he  hesitated  to 
give  expression — ^and  held  out  his 
hand  to  bid  her  good-bye. 

'You  said  something  more  to 
me,'  she  reminded  him.  '  You 
said,  "Happen  what  may  in  the 
interval,  I  trust  the  future."  Do 
you  feel  the  same  trust  still  ?' 

He  sighed — drew  her  to  him 
gently — and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead.  Was  that  his  only 
reply  1  Before  she  was  calm 
enough  to  speak  to  him,  he  was 
gone. 

On  the  same  day,  Emily  was  at 
Brighton. 


Francine  happened  to  be  alone 
in  the  drawing-room.  Her  first 
proceeding,  when  Emily  was 
shown  in,  was  to  stop  the  ser- 
vant. 

*  Have  you  taken  my  letter  to 
the  post  V 

'Yes,MUs.' 

'It  doesn't  matter.'  She  dis- 
missed the  servant  by  a  gesture, 
and  burst  into  such  efiusive  hos- 
pitality that  she  actually  insisted 
on  kissing  Emily.  '  Do  you  know  • 
what  I  have  been  doing?'  she 
said.  'I  have  been  writing  to 
Cecilia — directing  to  the  care  of 
her  father,  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  stupidly  forgot  that  you 
would  be  able  to  give  me  the 
right  address  in  Switzerland.  You 
don't  object,  I  hope,  to  my  mak- 
ing myself  agreeable  to  our  dear, 
beautiful,  greedy  girH  It  is  of 
such  importance  to  me  to  sur- 
round myself  with  influential 
friends— and,  of  course,  I  have 
given  her  your  love.  Don't  look 
disgusted !  Come,  and  see  your 
room. — 0,  never  mind  Miss  Ladd. 
You  will  see  her  when  she  wakes. 
Ill )  Is  that  sort  of  old  woman 
ever  ill?  She's  only  taking  her 
nap  after  bathing.  Bathing  in 
the  sea,  at  her  age !  How  she 
must  frighten  the  fishes  !' 

Having  seen  her  own  bedcham- 
ber, Emily  was  next  introduced 
to  the  room  occupied  by  Francine. 

One  object  that  she  noticed  in 
it  caused  her  some  little  surprise — 
not  unmingled  with  disgust.  She 
discovered  on  the  toilet-table  a 
coarsely  -  caricatured  portrait  of 
Mrs.  EUmother.  It  was  a  sketch 
in  pencil — wretchedly  drawn ;  but 
spitefully  successful  as  a  likeness. 
'  I  didn't  know  you  were  an  artist,' 
Emily  remarked,  with  an  ironical 
emphasis  on  the  last  word.  Fran- 
cine laughed  scornfully — crampled 
the  drawing  up  in  her  hand — and 
threw  it  into  the  waste -paper 
basket. 
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'  You  satirical  creature  !'  she 
burst  out  gaily.  *  If  you  had  lived 
a  dull  life  at  San  Domingo,  you 
would  have  taken  to  spoiling 
paper  too.  I  might  really  have 
turned  out  an  artist,  if  I  had  been 
clever  and  industrious  like  you. 
As  it  was,  I  learnt  a  little  draw- 
ing— and  got  tired  of  it.  I  tried 
modelling  in  wax — and  got  tired 
of  it  Who  do  you  think  was  my 
teacher  ?     One  of  our  slaves.' 

'A  slave  !*  Emily  exclaimed. 

*Yes — ^a  mulatto,  if  you  wish 
me  to  be  particular ;  the  daughter 
of  an  English  father  and  a  negro 
mother.  In  her  young  time  (at 
least  she  said  so  herself)  she  was 
quite  a  beauty,  in  her  particular 
style.  Her  master's  favourite ;  he 
educated  her  himself.  Besides 
drawing  and  painting,  and  model- 
ling in  wax,  she  could  sing  and 
play  —  all  the  accomplishments 
thrown  away  on  a  slave  !  When 
her  owner  died,  my  uncle  bought 
her  at  the  sale  of  the  property.' 

A  word  of  natural  compassion 
escaped  Emily— to  Francine's  sur- 
prise. 

iO  my  dear,  you  needn't  pity 
her !  Sappho  (that  was  her  name) 
fetched  a  high  price,  even  when 
she  was  no  longer  young.  She 
came  to  us,  by  inheritance,  with 
the  estates  and  the  rest  of  it ;  and 
took  a  fancy  to  me,  when  she 
found  I  didn't  get  on  well  with 
my  father  and  mother.  "  I  owe 
it  to  my  father  and  mother," 
she  used  to  say,  ''that  I  am  a 
slave.  When  I  see  affectionate 
daughters,  it  wrings  my  heart" 
Sappho  was  a  strange  compound. 
A  woman  with  a  white  side  to 
her  character,  and  a  black  side. 
For  weeks  together,  she  would  be 
a  civilised  being.  Then  she  used 
to  relapse,  and  become  as  complete 
a  negress  as  her  mother.  At  the 
risk  of  her  life  she  stole  away,  on 
those  occasions,  into  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  looked  on,  in 


biding,  at  the  horrid  witchcrafts 
and  idolatries  of  the  blacks ;  they 
would  have  murdered  a  half-blood, 
prying  into  their  ceremonies,  if 
they  had  discovered  her.  I  fol- 
lowed her  once,  as  fsur  as  I  dared. 
The  frigbtful  yellings  and  drum- 
mings  in  the  darkness  of  the 
forest  frightened  me.  The  blacks 
suspected  her,  and  it  came  to  my 
ears.  I  gave  her  the  warning  that 
saved  her  life  (I  don't  know  what 
I  should  have  done  without  Sap- 
pho to  amuse  me  I) ;  and,  from 
that  time,  I  do  believe  the  curious 
creature  loved  me.  You  see  I 
can  speak  generously  even  of  a 
slave  !' 

'  I  wonder  you  didn't  bring  her 
with  you  to  England,'  Emily 
said. 

'In  the  first  place,'  Francine 
answered,  'she  was  my  father's 
property,  not  mine.  In  jkhe  se- 
cond place,  she's  dead.  Poisoned, 
as  the  other  half-bloods  supposed, 
by  some  enemy  among  the  blacks. 
She  said  herself,  she  was  under  a 
spell  r 

'  What  did  she  mean  V 

Francine  was  not  interested 
enough  in  the  subject  to  explain. 
'Stupid  superstition,  my  dear. 
The  negro  side  of  Sappho  was 
uppermost  when  she  was  dying — 
there  is  the  explanation.  Be  off 
with  you  !  I  hear  the  old  woman 
on  the  stairs.  Meet  her  before 
she  can  come  in  here.  My  bed- 
room is  my  only  refuge  from  Miss 
Ladd.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
in  the  week,  Emily  had  a  little 
talk  in  private  with  her  old 
schoolmistress.  Miss  Ladd  lis- 
tened to  what  she  had  to  say  of 
Mrs.  Ellmother,  and  did  her  best 
to  relieve  Emily's  anxieties.  'I 
think  you  are  mistaken,  my  child, 
in  supposing  that  Francine  is  in 
earnest  It  is  her  great  fault  that 
she   is    hardly  ever  in  earnest 
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You  can  trust  to  my  dificretion ; 
leave  the  rest  to  youi  aunt's  old 
servant  and  to  me.' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  arrived  punc- 
tual to  the  appointed  time.  She 
was  shown  into  Miss  Ladd's  own 
room.  Erancine— ostentatiously 
resolved  to  take  no  personal  part 
in  the  affair — went  out  for  a  walk. 
Emily  waited  to  hear  the  result. 

A^r  a  long  interval,  Miss  Ladd 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
announced  that  she  had  sanctioned 
the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Ellmother. 

'  I  have  considered  your  wishes, 
in  this  respect/  she  said.  *  It  is 
arranged  that  a  week's  notice,  on 
either  side,  shall  end  the  term  of 
service,  after  the  first  month.  I 
cannot  feel  justified  in  doing  more 
than  that.  Mrs.  Ellmother  is  srtch 
a  respectable  woman;  she  is  so 
well  known  to  you,  and  she  was 
so  long  in  your  aunt's  service,  that 
I  am  bound  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a  person  who 
is  exactly  fitted  to  attend  on  such 
a  girl  as  Francine.  In  one  word, 
I  can  trust  Mrs.  Ellmother.' 

'When  does  she  enter  on  her 
service  f  Emily  inquired. 

'  On  the  day  after  we  return  td 
the  school,'  Miss  Ladd  replied. 
*  You  will  be  glad  to  see  her,  I 
am  sure.     I  will  send  her  here.' 

*  One  word  more  before  you  go,* 
Emily  said.  'Did  you  ask  her 
why  she  left  my  aunt  f 

'  My  dear  child,  a  woman  who 
has  been  five- and- twenty  years  in 
one  place  is  entitled  to  keep  her 
own  secrets.  I  understand  that 
she  had  her  reasons,  and  that  she 
doesn't  think  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion them  to  anybody.  Never 
trust  people  by  halves— -especially 
when  they  are  people  like  Mrs. 
Ellmother.' 

It  was  too  late  now  to  raise 
any  objections.  Emily  could  only 
hope  that  Erancine's  curiosity 
would  wear  itself  out  with  the 
lapse  of  time.     It  was  a  relief, 


rather  than  a  disappointment,  to 
discover  that  Mrs.  Ellmother  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  London 
by  the  next  train.  She  had  found 
an  opportunity  of  letting  her 
lodgings;  and  she  was  eager  to 
conclude  the  bargain.  *  You  see 
I  couldn't  say  Yes,'  she  explained, 
*  till  I  knew  whether  I  was  to  get 
this  new  place  or  not — and  tiie 
person  wants  to  go  in  to-night.' 

Emily  stopped  her  at  the  door. 
'Promise  to  write,  and  tell  me 
how  you  get  on  with  Miss  de 
Sor.* 

*  You  say  that,  Miss,  as  if  you 
didn't  feel  hopeful  about  me.' 

*  I  say  it,  because  I  feel  inter- 
ested about  you.  Promise  to 
write.' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  promised,  and 
hastened  away.  Emily  looked 
after  her  from  the  window,  as 
long  as  she  was  in  view.  *  I  wish 
I  could  feel  sure  of  Erancine !' 
she  said  to  herself. 

*  In  what  way  V  asked  the  hard 
voice  of  Francine,  speaking  at  the 
door. 

It  was  not  in  Emily's  nature  to 
shrink  from  a  plain  reply.  Slie 
completed  her  half-formed  thought 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

*  I  wish  I  could  feel  sure,'  she 
answered,  '  that  you  will  be  kind 
to  Mrs.  Ellmother.' 

*  Are  you  afraid  I  shall  make 
her  life  one  scene  of  torment  f 
Francine  inquired.  *  How  can  I 
answer  for  myself  1  I  can't  look 
into  the  future.' 

*For  once  in  your  life,  can  you 
be  in  earnest  ?'  Emily  said. 

*For  once  in  your  life,  can 
you  take  a  joke?'  Francine  re- 
plied. 

Emily'said  no  more.  She  pri- 
vately resolved  to  shorten  her 
visit  to  Brighton. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

IN  THE  GRAY  ROOM. 

The  house  inhabited  by  Miss 
Ladd  and  her  pupils  had  been 
built,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  by  a  wealthy 
merchant — proud  of  his  money, 
and  eager  to  distinguish  himself 
as  the  owner  of  the  largest  country 
seat  in  the  neighbourhood. 

After  his  death,  ]Miss  Ladd  had 
taken  Netherwoods  (as  the  place 
was  called);  finding  her  own 
house  insufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  her  pupils.  A  lease  was 
granted  ^to  her  on  moderate  terms. 
Netherwoods  failed  to  attract  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  search  of  a 
country  residence.  The  grounds 
were  beautiful;  but  no  landed 
property — not  even  a  park — was 
attached  to  the  house.  Excepting 
the  few  acres  on  which  the  build- 
ing stood,  the  surrounding  land 
belonged  to  a  retired  naval  officer 
of  old  family,  who  resented  the 
attempt  of  a  merchant  of  low 
birth  to  assume  the  position  of  a 
gentleman.  No  matter  what  pro- 
posals might  be  made  to  the 
admiral,  he  refused  them  all.  The 
privilege  of  shooting  was  not  one 
of  the  attractions  offered  to 
tenants ;  the  country  presented 
no  facilities  for  hunting ;  and  the 
only  stream  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  not  preserved.  Inconsequence 
of  these  drawbacks,  the  merchant's 
representatives  had  to  choose  be- 
tween a  proposal  to  use  Nether- 
woods  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  to 
accept  as  tenant  the  respectable 
mistress  of  a  fashionable  and  pros- 
perous school  They  decided  in 
favour  of  Miss  Ladd. 

The  contemplated  change  in 
Francine's  position  was  accom- 
plished, in  that  vast  house,  with- 
out inconvenience.  There  were 
rooms  unoccupied,  even  when  the 
limit  assigned  to  the  number  of 
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pupils  had  been  reached.  On  the 
reopening  of  the  school,  Fran- 
cine  was  offered  her  choice  be- 
tween two  rooms  on  one  of  the 
upper  stories,  and  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor^  She  chose  these 
last 

Her  sitting-room  and  bedroom, 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
communicated  with  each  other. 
The  sitting-room,  ornamented  with 
a  pretty  paper  of  delicate  gray, 
and  furnished  with  curtains  of 
the  same  colour,  had  been  accord- 
ingly named,  *The  Gray  Room.' 
It  had  a  French  window,  which 
opened  on  the  terrace  overlooking 
the  garden  and  the  grounds.  Some 
fine  old  engravings  from  the  grand 
landscapes  of  Claude  (part  of  a 
collection  of  prints  possessed  by 
Miss  Ladd's  father)  hung  on  the 
walls.  The  carpet  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  curtains ;  and  the 
furniture*  was  of  light-coloured 
wood,  which  helped  the  general 
effect  of  subdued  brightness  that 
made  the  charm  of  the  room. 
*  If  you  are  not  happy  here,'  Miss 
Ladd  said,  *I  despair  of  you.* 
And  Francine  answered,  *Yes; 
it's  very  pretty,  but  I  wish  it  was 
not  so  smalL' 

On  the  twelfth  of  August  the 
regular  routine  of  the  school  was 
resumed.  Alban  Morris  found 
two  strangers  in  his  class,  to  fill 
the  vacancies  left  by  Emily  and 
Cecilia.  Mrs.  EUmother  was 
duly  established  in  her  new  place. 
She  produced  an  unfavourable 
impression  in  the  servants'  hall — 
not  (as  the  handsome  chief  house- 
maid explained)  because  she  was 
ugly  and  old,  but  because  she  was 
'  a  person  who  didn't  talk.'  The 
prejudice  against  habitual  silence, 
among  the  lower  order  of  the 
people,  is  almost  as  inveterate  as 
the  prejudice  against  red  hair. 

In  the  evening,  on  that  first  day 
of  renewed  studies — ^while  the 
girls  were  in  the  grounds,  after 
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tea — Fiancine  had  at  last  com- 
pleted the  arrangement  of  her 
rooms,  and  had  dismifised  Mrs. 
EUmother  (kept  hard  at  work  since 
the  morning)  to  take  a  little  rest. 
Standing  alone  at  her  window, 
the  West  Indian  heiress  wondered 
what  she  had  hetter  do  next 
She  glanced  at  the  girls  on  the 
lawn,  and  decided  that  they  were 
unworthy  of  serious  notice,  on  the 
part  of  a  person  so  specially 
favoured  as  herself.  She  turned 
sideways,  and  looked  along  the 
length  of  the  terrace.  At  the  far 
end  a  tall  man  was  slowly  pacing 
to  and  fro,  with  his  head  down 
and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
Francine  recognised  the  rude 
drawing-master,  who  had  torn  up 
his  view  of  the  village,  after  she 
had  saved  it  from  being  blown 
into  the  pond. 

She  stepped  out  on  the  terrace, 
and  called  to  him.  He  stopped, 
and  looked  up. 

*Do  you  want  mel'  he  called 
back. 

*  Of  course  I  do  T 

She  advanced  a  little  to  meet 
him,  and  offered  encouragement 
under  the  form  of  a  hard  smile. 
Although  his  manners  might  be 
unpleasant,  he  had  claims  on  the 
indulgence  of  a  young  lady,  who 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  her 
idle  time.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  a  man.  In  the  second  place, 
he  was  not  as  old  as  the  music- 
'  master,  or  as  ugly  as  the  dancing- 
master.  In  the  third  place,  he 
was  an  admirer  of  Emily  ;  and 
the  opportunity  of  trying  to  shake 
his  allegiance  by  means  of  a 
flirtation,  in  Emily's  absence, 
was  too  good  an  opportunity  to 
be  lost. 

*Do  you  remember  how  rude 
you  were  to  me,  on  the  day  when 
you  were  sketching  in  the  summer- 
house  V  Erancine  asked,  with  snap- 
pish playfulness.  *  I  expect  you 
to  make  yourself  agreeable  this 


time — I  am  going  to  pay  you  a 
compliment.' 

He  waited,  with  exasperating 
composure,  to  hear  what  the  pro- 
posed compliment  might  be.  The 
furrow  between  his  eyebrows 
looked  deeper  than  ever.  There 
were  signs  of  secret  trouble  in 
that  dark  face,  so  grimly  and  so 
resolutely  composed.  The  school, 
without  Emily,  presented  the 
severest  trial  of  endurance  that 
he  had  encountered,  since  the  day 
when  he  had  been  deserted  and 
disgraced  by  his  affianced  wife. 

*You  are  an  artist,'  Francine 
proceeded,  *  and  therefore  a  person 
of  taste.  I  want  to  have  your 
opinion  of  my  sitting-room.  Criti- 
cism is  invited ;  pray  come  in.' 

He  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to 
accept  the  invitation — then  altered 
his  mind,  and  followed  Erancine. 
She  had  visited  Emily ;  she  was 
perhaps  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
Emily's  friend.  He  remembered 
that  he  had  already  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  her  character, 
and — if  he  saw  the  necessity — of 
warning  Emily  not  to  encourage 
the  advances  of  Miss  de  Sor. 

'Very  pretty,'  he  remarked, 
looking  round  the  room — wittout 
appearing  to  care  for  anything  in 
it,  except  the  prints. 

Erancine  was  bent  on  fascinat- 
ing him.  She  raised  her  eyebrows 
and  lifted  her  hands,  in  playful 
remonstrance.  *  Do  remember  it's 
my  room,'  she  said,  'and  take 
some  little  interest  in  it,  for  my 
sake  !' 

•  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  f 
he  asked. 

'Come  and  sit  down  by  me.' 
She  made  room  for  him  on  the 
sofa.  Her  one  favourite  aspira- 
tion— the  longing  to  excite  envy 
in  others — expressed  itself  in  her 
next  words.  *Say  somethin 
pretty,'  she  answered;  *say  yo 
would  like  to  have  such  a  room 
as  this.' 
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*I  ffhould  like  to  have  your 
priiits/  he  remarked.  *  Will  that 
dor 

'  It  wouldn't  do — from  anybody 
else.  Ah,  Mr.  Morris,  I  know 
why  you  are  not  as  nice  as  you 
might  be  1  You  are  not  happy. 
The  school  has  lost  its  one  attrac- 
tion, in  losing  our  dear  Emily. 
You  feel  it — I  know  ;^ou  feel  it' 
She  assisted  this  expression  of 
sympathy  to  produce  the  right 
effect  by  a  sigh.  *What  would 
I  not  give  to  inspire  such  devotion 
as  yours]  I  don't  envy  Emily; 
I  only  wjsh — *  She  paused  in 
confusion,  and  opened  her  fan. . 
*  Isn't  it  pretty  1*  she  said,  with 
an  ostentatious  appearance  of 
changing  the  subject.  Alban  be- 
haved like  a  monster;  he  began 
to  talk  of  the  weather. 

'  I  think  this  is  the  hottest  day 
we  have  had,'  he  said ;  *  no  won- 
der you  want  your  fan.  Nether- 
woods  is  an  airless  place  at  this 
season  of  the  year.' 

She  controlled  her  temper.  ^  I 
do  indeed  feel  the  heat,'  she  ad- 
mitted, with  a  resignation  which 
gently  reproved  him;  *it  is  so 
heavy  and  oppressive  here,  after 
Brighton.  Perhaps  my  sad  life, 
far  away  from  home  and  friends, 
makes  me  sensitive  to  trifles? 
Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Morris  V 

Tbe  merciless  man  said  he 
thought  it  was  the  situation  of 
the  house. 

'  Miss  Ladd  took  the  place  in 
the  spring,*  he  continued;  *and 
only  discovered  the  one  objection 
to  it  some  months  afterwards. 
We  are  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
valley  here — but,  you  see,  it's  a 
valley  surrounded  by  hills ;  and, 
on  three  sides  the  hills  are  near 
us.  All  very  well  in  winter ;  but 
in  summer  I  have  heard  of  girls 
in  this  school,  so  out  of  health  in 
the  relaxing  atmosphere,  that  they 
have  been  sent  home  again.' 

Francine  suddenly  showed  an 


interest  in  what  he  was  saying. 
If  he  had  cared  to  observe  her 
closely — if  he  had  only  looked  at 
her — he  must  have  noticed  it. 

*Do  you  mean  that  the  girls 
were  really  ill  ?'  she  asked. 

*No.  They  slept  badly — lost 
appetite — started  at  trifling  noises. 
In  short,  their  nerves  were  out  of 
order.' 

'Bid  they  get  well  again  at 
home,  in  another  airl' 

*  Not  a  doubt  of  it,'  he  answered, 
beginning  to  get  weary  of  the  sub- 
ject.   *  May  I  look  at  your  books  V 

Francine's  interest  in  the  influ- 
ence of  different  atmospheres  on 
health  was  not  exhausted  yet. 
*Do  you  know  where  the  girls 
lived  when  they  were  at  homef 
she  inquired. 

*I  know  where  dne  of  them 
lived  She  was  the  best  pupil  I 
ever  had — and  I  remember  she 
lived  in  Yorkshire.'  He  was  so 
weary  of  the  idle  curiosity — as  it 
appeared  to  him — which  persisted 
in  asking  trifling  questions,  that 
he  left  his  seat,  and  crossed  the 
room.  *  May  I  look  at  your  books  V 
he  repeated. 

*  0,  yes !' 

The  conversation  was  suspended 
for  awhile.  The  lady  thought, 
'  I  should  like  to  box  his  ears  !'* 
The  gentleman  thought,  *  She's 
only  an  inquisitive  fool  after  all  !' 
His  examination  of  her  books 
confirmed  him  in  the  delusion 
that  there  was  really  nothing  in 
Francine's  character,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  caution  Emilj 
against  the  advances  of  her  new 
friend.  Turning  away  from  the 
book-case,  he  made  the  first  ex- 
cuse that  occurred  to  him  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  interview. 

*  I  must  beg  you  to  let  me  re- 
turn to  my  duties,  Miss  de  Sor, 
I  have  to  correct  the  young  ladies' 
drawings,  before  they  begin  again 
to-morrow.' 

Francine's  wounded  vanity  made 
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a  last  expiring  attempt  to  steal  the 
heart  of  Emily's  lover. 

*  You  remind  me  that  I  have  a 
favour  to  ask,'  she  said.  *  I  don't 
attend  the  other  classes — but  I 
should  so  like  to  join  f/our  class  ! 
May  I?*  bhe  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  languishing  appearance  of 
entreaty  which  sorely  tried  A  llmn's 
capacity  to  keep  his  face  in  serious 
order.  lie  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  him  in  studiously 
commonplace  terms,  and  got  a 
little  nearer  to  the  open  window. 
Francine's  o])stinacy  was  not  con- 
quered yet. 

*My  education  has  been  sadly 
neglected/  she  continued ;  *  but  I 
have  had  some  little  instruction 
in  drawing.  Yon  will  not  find 
me  80  ignorant  as  some  of  the 
other  girls.*  She  waited  a  little, 
anticipating  a  few  complimentary 
words.  AU)an  waited  also — in 
silence.  ^I  shall  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  my  lessons  under 
such  an  artist  as  yourself/  she 
went  on,  and  waited  again,  and 
was  disappointed  again.  *  Per- 
haps/ she  resumed,  *  I  may  be- 
come your  favourite  pupil — Who 
knows  V 

*  Who  indeed  !' 

It  was  not  much  to  say,  when 
he  spoke  at  last  —  but  it  was 
enough  to  encourage  Francine. 
She  called  him  *  dear  Mr.  Morris  / 
she  pleaded  for  permission  to  take 
her  first  lesson  immediately ;  she 
clasped  her  hands — *  Please  say 
Yes!' 

*  I  can't  say  Yes,  till  you  have 
complied  with  the  rules.' 

*  Are  they  ijoiir  rules  ]' 

She  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
which  expressed  the  readiest  sub- 
mission— in  that  case.  lie  entire- 
ly failed  to  see  it :  he  said  they 
were  Miss  Ladd's  rules — and 
wished  her  good-evening. 

She  watched  him,  walking  away 
down  the  terrace.  How  was  he 
paid?    Did  he  receive  a  yearly 


salary,  or  did  he  get  a  little  extra 
money  for  each  new  pupil  who 
took  drawing  lessons?  In  this 
last  case,  Francine  saw  her  oppor- 
tunity of  being  even  with  him. 
*  You  brute  !  Catch  me  attend- 
ing your  class !' 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

RF.COLLECTIOXS    OF   SAN   DOMINGO. 

The  night  was  oppressively  hot. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  sleep, 
Francine  lay  quietly  in  her  bed, 
thinking.  The  subject  of  her  re- 
flections was  a  person  who  occu- 
pied the  humble  position  of  her 
new  servant. 

Mrs.  EUmother  looked  wretch- 
edly ill.  Mrs.  EUmother  had 
told  Emily  that  her  object,  in 
returning  to  domestic  service,  was 
to  try  if  change  would  relieve  her 
from  the  oppression  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Mrs.  EUmother  be- 
Ueved  in  vulgar  superstitions 
which  declared  Friday  to  be  an 
unlucky  day;  and  which  recom- 
mended throwing  a  pinch  over 
your  left  shoulder,  if  you  happened 
to  spiU  the  salt. 

In  themselves,  these  were  trifling 
rccoUections.  But  they  assumed 
a  certain  impoitance,  derived  from 
the  associations  which  they  called 
forth.  They  reminded  Francine, 
by  some  mental  process  which  she 
was  at  a  loss  to  trace,  of  Sappho 
the  slave,  and  of  her  life  at  San 
Domingo. 

She  struck  a  Ught,  and  unlocked 
her  writing-desk.  From  one  of 
the  drawers  she  took  out  an  old 
household  account-book.  • 

The  first  page  contained  some 
entries,  relating  to  domestic  ex- 
penses, in  her  own  handwriting. 
They  recalled  one  of  her  efforts  to 
occupy  her  idle  time,  by  relieving 
her  mother  of  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping.    For  a  day  or  two,  she 
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had  persevered — and  then  she  had 
ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  her 
new  employment.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  was  completely  filled 
np,  in  a  beautifully  clear  hand- 
writings beginning  on  the  second 
page.  A  title  had  been  found  for 
the  manuscript  by  Franeine.  She 
had  written  at  the  top  of  the 
page  : — Sappho's  Nonsense. 

After  reading  the  first  few  sen- 
tences she  rapidly  turned  over  the 
leaves,  and  stopped  at  a  blank 
space  near  the  end  of  the  book. 
Here  again  she  had  added  a  title. 
This  time  it  implied  a  compli- 
ment to  the  writer ;  the  page  was 
headed  : — Sappho's  Sense, 

She  read  this  latter  part  of  the 
manuscript  with  the  closest  at- 
tention. 

'I  entreat  my  kind  and  dear 
young  mistress  not  to  suppose 
that  I  believe  in  witchcraft — after 
such  an  education  as  I  have  re- 
ceived. When  I  wrote  down,  at 
your  bidding,  all  that  I  had  told 
you  by  word  of  mouth,  I  cannot 
imagine  what  delusion  possessed 
me.  You  say  I  have  a  negro  side 
to  my  character,  which  I  inherit 
from  my  mother.  Did  you  mean 
this,  dear  mistress,  as  a  joke  ?  I 
am  almost  afraid  that  it  is  some- 
times not  far  oflF  from  the  truth. 

*Let  me  be  careful,  however, 
to  avoid  leading  you  into  a  mis- 
take. It  is  really  true  that  the 
man-slave  I  spoke  of  did  pine  and 
die,  after  the  spell  had  been  cast 
on  him  by  my  witch-mother's 
image  of  wax.  But  I  ought  also 
to  have  told  you  that  circum- 
stances favoured  the  working  of 
the  spell :  the  fatal  end  was  not 
brought  about  by  supernatural 
.means. 

*  The  poor  wretch  was  not  in 
good  health  at  the  time ;  and  our 
owner  had  occasion  to  employ 
him  in  a  valley  of  the  island  far 
inland.  I  have  been  told,  and 
can  well  believe,  that  the  climate 


there  is  different  from  the  climate 
on  the  coast— in  which  the  un- 
fortunate slave  had  been'  accus- 
tomed to  live.  The  overseer 
wouldn't  believe  him  when  he 
said  the  valley  air  would  be  his 
death  —  and  the  negroes,  who 
might  otherwise  have  helped  him, 
all  avoided  a  man  whom  they 
knew  to  be  under  the  spell. 

*  This,  you  see,  accounts  for 
what  might  appear  incredible  to 
civilised  persons.  If  you  will  do 
me  a  favour,  you  will  bum  this 
little  book,  as  soon  as  you  have 
read  what  I  have  written  here. 
If  my  request  is  not  granted,  I 
can  only  implore  you  to  let  no 
eyes  but  your  own  see  these 
pages.  My  life  might  be  in 
danger  if  the  blacks -knew  what 
I  have  now  told  you,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  truth.' 

Erancine  closed  the  book,  and 
locked  it  up  again  in  her  desk. 
'  Now  I  know,'  she  said  to  her- 
self, *  what  reminded  me  of  San 
Domingo.' 

When  Prancine  rang  her  bell 
the  next  morning,  so  long  a  time 
elapsed  without  producing  an  an- 
swer that  she  began  to  think  of 
sending  one  of  the  house-servants 
to  make  inquiries.  Before  she 
could  decide,  Mrs.  Ellmother  pre- 
sented herself  and  oifered  her 
apologies. 

*  It's  the  first  time  I  have  over- 
slept myself,  Miss,  since  I  was  a 
girl.  Please  to  excuse  me,  it 
sha'n't  happen  again.' 

'  Do  you  find  that  the  air  here 
makes  you  drowsy  V  Franeine 
asked. 

Mrs.  Ellmother  shook  her  head. 
'  I  didn't  get  to  sleep/  she  said, 
'till  morning,  and  so  I  was  too 
heavy  to  be  up  in  time.  But  air 
has  got  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Gentlefolks  may  have  their  whims 
and  fancies.  All  aii  is  the  same 
to  people  like  me ' 
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'  You  enjoy  good  health,  Mrs. 
Ellmother.* 

*  Why  not,  Miss  1  I  have  never 
had  a  doctor.' 

'  O !  That's  your  opinion  of 
doctors,  is  it  1* 

*  I  won't  have  anything  to  do 
■with  them — if  that's  what  you 
mean  by  my  opinion,'  Airs.  Ell- 
mother  answered  doggedly.  ^  How 
will  you  have  your  hair  done  V 

'  The  same  as  yesterday.  Have 
you  seen  anything  of  Miss  Emily  f 
She  went  back  to  London  the  day 
after  you  left  us.' 

'  I  haven't  been  in  London. 
I'm  thankful  to  say  my  lodgings 
are  let  to  a  good  tenant.' 

'Then  where  have  you  lived, 
while  you  were  waiting  to  come 
herer 

*  I  had  only  one  place  to  go  to, 
Miss  ;  I  went  to  the  village  where 
I  was  bom.  A  friend  found  a 
comer  for  me.  Ah,  dear  heart, 
it's  a  pleasant  place,  there  1' 

*  A  place  like  this  V 

*  Lord  help  you  !  As  little  like 
this  as  chalk  ia  to  cheese.  A  fine 
big  moor.  Miss,  in  Cumberland, 
without  a  tree  in  sight  —  look 
where  you  may.  Something  like 
a  wind,  I  can  tell  you,  when  it 
takes  to  blowing  there.' 

*  Have  you  never  been  in  this 
part  of  the  country  V 

'  Not  I !  When  I  left  the  North, 
my  new  mistress  took  me  to  Can- 
ada, Talk  about  air!  If  there 
was  anything  in  it,  the  people  in 
that  air  ought  to  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred.    I  liked  Canada.' 

*  And  who  was  your  next  mis- 
tress? 

Thus  far,  Mrs.  EUmother  had 
been  ready  enough  to  talk.  Had 
she  failed  to  hear  what  Francine 
had  just  said  to  her?  or  had  she 
some  reason  for  feeling  reluctant 
to  answer  1  In  any  case,  a  spirit 
of  taciturnity  took  sudden  posses- 
sion of  her — she  was  silent 

Francine  (as  usual)  persisted. 


<  Was  your  next  place  in  aearvtce 
with  Miss  Emily's  aunt  V 

'Yes.' 

'  Did  the  old  lady  always  live 
in  London)' 

*No.' 

*  What  part  of  the  country  did 
she  live  in  f 

'  Kent.' 

*  Among  the  hop-gardens  V 
*No.' 

*  In  what  other  part,  then!' 
asleofThanet' 

'  Near  the  sea-coast  f 

'Yes.' 

Even  Francine  could  insist  no 
longer:  Mrs.  Ellmother's  reserve 
had  beaten  her — for  that  day  at 
least  'Go  into  the  hall,'  she 
said,  'and  see  if  there  are  any 
letters  for  me  in  the  rack.' 

There  was  one  letter  bearing 
the  Swiss  postmark.  Simple  Ce- 
cilia was  flattered  and  delighted 
by  the  charming  manner  in  which 
Francine  had  written  to  her.  She 
looked  forward  with  impatience 
to  the  time  when  their  present 
acquaintance  might  ripen  into 
friendship.  Would  'Dear  Miss 
do  fior '  waive  all  ceremony,  and 
consent  to  be  a  guest  (later  in  the 
autumn)  at  her  father's  house? 
Circumstances  connected  with  her 
sister's  health  would  delay  their 
return  to  England  for  a  little 
while.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
she  hoped  to  be  at  home  again, 
and  to  hear  if  Francine  was  dis- 
engaged. Her  address,  in  Eng- 
land, was  Monksmoor  Park,  Hants. 
Having  read  the  letter,  Fran- 
cine drew  a  moral  from  it : — 
'There  is  great  use  in  a  fool, 
when  one  knows  how  to  manage 
her.' 

Having  little  appetite  for  her 
breakfast,  she  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  a  walk  on  the  terrace. 
Alban  Moms  was  right ;  the  air 
at  Netherwoods,  in  summer-time, 
was  relaxing.  The  morning  mist 
still  hung  over  the  lowest  part  of 
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the  valley,  between  the  village 
and  the  hills  beyond.  A  little 
exeicise  produced  a  feeling  of 
fatigue.  Prancine  returned  to 
her  room,  and  trifled  with  her  tea 
and  toast. 

Her  next  proceeding  was  to 
open  her  writing-desk,  and  look 
into  the  old  account-book  once 
more.  While  it  lay  open  on  her 
lap,  she  recalled  what  had  passed 
that  morning,  between  Mrs.  EU- 
mother  and  herself 

The  old  woman  had  been  bom 
and  bred  in  the  North,  on  an 
open  moor.  She  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  keen  air  of  Canada 
when  ehe  left  her  birthplace. 
She  had  been  in  service  after 
that,  on  the  breezy  eastward  coast 
of  Kent.  Would  the  change  to 
the  climate  of  Netherwoods  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  Mrs.  Ellmo- 
therf  At  her  age,  and  with  her 
seasoned  constitution,  would  she 
fpel  it  as  those  school- girls  had 
felt  it — especially  that  one  among 
them,  who  lived  in  the  bracing 
air  of  the  North,  the  air  of  York- 
shire? 

Weary  of  solitary  thinking  on 
one  subject,  Francine  returned  to 
the  terrace  with  a  vague  idea  of 
finding  something  to  amuse  her — 
that  is  to  say,  something  she 
could  turn  into  ridicule — if  she 
joined  the  girls. 
•  The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother  answered  her  mistress's 
bell  without  delay.  'You  have 
slept  better,  this  time,'  Francine 
said. 

*  No,  Miss.  When  I  did  get  to 
sleep,  I  was  troubled  by  dreams. 
Another  bad  night — and  no  mis- 
take !' 

*I  suspect  your  mind  is  not 
quite  at  ease,'  Francine  suggested. 

*  Why  do  you  suspect  that,  if 
yon  please  V 

*  You  talked,  when  I  met  you 
at  Miss  Emily's,  of  wanting  to 
get  away  from  your  own  thoughts. 


Has  the  change  to  this  place 
helped  you  V 

'It  hasn't  helped  me  as  I  ex* 
pected.  Some  people's  thoughts 
stick  fast.' 

*Eemorseful  thoughts]'  Fran- 
cine inquired. 

Mrs.  EUmother  held  up  her 
forefinger,  and  shook  it  with  a 
gesture  of  reproof.  'I  thought 
we  agreed.  Miss,  that  there  was 
to  be  no  pumping.' 

The  business  of  the  toilet  pro- 
ceeded in  silence. 

A  week  passed.  During  an  in- 
terval in  the  labours  of  the  school, 
Miss  Ladd  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Francine's  room. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  my 
dear,  about  Mrs.  EUmother.  Have 
you  noticed  that  she  doesn't  seem 
to  be  in  good  health  V 

'She  looks  rather  pale,  Miss 
Ladd.' 

*  It's  more  serious  than  that, 
Francine.  The  servants  tell  me 
that  she  has  hardly  any  appetite. 
She  herself  acknowledges  that 
she  sleeps  badly.  I  noticed  her 
yesterday  evening  in  the  garden, 
under  the  schoolroom  window. 
One  of  the  girls  dropped  a  dic- 
tionary. She  started  at  that 
slight  noise,  as  if  it  terrified  her. 
Her  nerves  are  seriously  out  of 
order.  Can  you  prevail  upon  her 
to  see  the  doctor]' 

Francine  hesitated — and  made 
an  excuse.  '  I  -think  she  would 
be  much  more  likely,  Ikliss  Ladd, 
to  listen  to  you.  Do  you  mind 
speaking  to  her  ]' 

*  Certainly  not  1' 

Mrs.  EUmother  was  immediate- 
ly sent  for.  '  What  is  your  plea- 
sure, Miss  ]'  she  said  to  Francine. 

Miss  Ladd  interposed.  '  It  is  I 
who  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Mrs. 
EUmother.  For  some  days  past, 
I  have  been  sorry  to  see  you  look- 
ing iU.' 

'I  never  was  iU  in  my  life, 
Ma'am.' 
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Miss  Ladd  gently  persisted.  '  I 
hear  that  you  have  lost  your  appe- 
tite.' 

'I  never  was  a  great  eater, 
Ma'am/ 

It  was  evidently  useless  to  risk 
any  further  allusion  to  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother's  symptoms.  Miss  Ladd 
tried  another  method  of  persua- 
sion. '  I  daresay  I  may  be  mis- 
taken,' she  said ;  '  but  I  do  really 
feel  anxious  about  you.  To  set 
my  mind  at  rest,  will  you  see  the 
doctor?' 

'  The  doctor  !  Do  you  think 
Fm  going  to  begin  taking  physic, 
at  my  time  of  life  ?  Lord,  Ma'am  ! 
you  do  amuse  me — you  do  indeed !' 
She  burst  into  a  sudden  fit  of 
laughter;  the  hysterical  laughter 
which  is  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
With  a  desperate  effort,  she  con- 
trolled herself.  *  Please,  don't 
make  a  fool  of  me  again,'  she  said 
— ^and  left  the  room. 

*What  do  yon  think  now?' 
Miss  Ladd  asked. 

Francine  appeared  to  be  still  on 


her  guard.  '  I  don't  know  what 
to  thmk,'  she  said  evasively. 

Miss  Ladd  looked  at  her  in 
silent  surprise,  and  withdrew. 

Left  by  herself,  Francine  sat 
with  her  elbows  on  the  table  and 
her  &ce  in  her  hands,  absorbed 
in  thought.  After  a  long  inter- 
val, she  opened  her  desk — and 
hesitated.  She  took  a  sheet  of 
note-paper — and  paused,  as  if  still 
in  doubt.  She  snatched  up  her 
pen,  with  a  sudden  recovery  of 
resolution — ^and  addressed  these 
lines  to  the  landlady  of  an  hotel 
in  London : 

*  When  I  was  placed  under  your 
care,  on  the  night  of  my  arrival 
from  the  West  Indies,  you  kindly 
said  I  might  ask  you  for  any  little 
service  which  might  be  within 
your  power.  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  can  obtain  for  me, 
and  send  to  this  place,  a  supply 
of  artists'  modelling-wax — suffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  a  small 
image.' 


(To^  continued,) 


ODE  TO  JUNE. 


Gome,  sweet  nymph  of  every  pleasure, 
Come  and  tread  a  Pyrrhic  measure ; 
Come  with  sunbeams  bright  and  fair 
Glancing  through  thy  golden  hair. 

Come  with  rippling  laughter  sweet, 
Trip  the  lawn  with  nimble  feet. 
Where  the  fountain's  glittering  spray 
Dances  upwards  to  the  day ; 

Or  beneath  the  verdant  shade 
Which  the  oak  and  beech  have  made. 
Where  the  cooling  zephyrs  stray 
Gently  through  each  leafy  spray ; 

Where  the  cuckoo's  ringing  note 
Answers  near  and  now  remote, 
And  the  stock-dove,  from  the  grove, 
Coos  his  plaintive  tale  of  love, 

While  the  thrush  on  some  tall  tree 
Crowns  the  wide-spread  minstrelsy : — 
There,  when  all  is  blithe  and  free. 
Come  and  foot  the  dance  with  me. 

Chase  the  rosy  golden  hours 
Midst  the  blossom-laden  bowers, 
Down  the  alley's  terraced  walk. 
Where,  on  tall  and  graceful  stalk. 

Pure  and  lovely  lilies  grow 
Whiter  than  the  drifted  snow, 
While  on  high  the  opening  rose 
Doth  her  beauties  slow  disclose ; 

Crocus  with  her  purple  mouth. 
And  the  sunflower  turning  south ; 
Many  blooms  amaranthine. 
And  the  fragrant  eglantine. 
And  the  faint  sweet  jessamine ; 

Tulips  too  of  many  dyes 

Yieing  with  the  evening  skies. 

And  narcissus  doth  unveil, 

At  his  beauty  turning  pale  ; 

Hyacinths  their  b&lls  unfold, 

Primrose,  violets,  marigold.        '  J.  t.  banton. 
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BfiiOANDAaB  seems  to  be  the  in- 
alienable heritage  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Spain — the  three  downward 
extremities  of  Europe  and  civili- 
sation. From  piracy  having  been 
so  rife  in  the  Mediterranean  we 
might  suppose  the  breezes  of  that 
sea  to  be  somewhat  overcharged 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  but  we 
should  perhaps  be  more  correct  if 
we  concluded  that  the  radiance 
of  southern  suns  enfeebles  and 
demoralises  human  nature.  The 
lands  are  spellbound,  a  sweet 
languor  pervades    the    air,   con- 

^  genial  rather  to  indolence  and 
pleasure  than  to  healthy  and 
honest  industry.  The  Celtic  race, 
moreover,  was  never  fond  of  toil, 
and,  if  a  living  must  be  made, 
would  prefer  to  obtain  it  by  some 
wild  romantic  enterprise  thaa  to 
undergo  the  drudgery  of  every- 
day work.  Add  to  such  consider- 
ations that  these  countries  are 
crossed  by  chains  of  mountains, 
offering  natural  advantages  for 
concealment,  and  the  existence  of 
brigandage  is  easily  intelligible. 

But,  granting  every  inclination 
and  facility  for  lawless  adventure, 
it  is  necessary  to  its  success  that 
it  should  possess  the  sympathy  of 
the  population.  If  the  people 
generally  were  unwilling  to  shelter 
the  offenders,  crime  would  be  kept 
within  due  bounds;  but  where 
there  is  no  just  indignation  against 
it,  life  and  property  will  never  be 
secure.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  violator  of  the  laws  assumes 
an  entirely  different  character  from 
that  he  bears  in  a  settled  country. 
He  is  a  sort  of  national  repre- 
sentative and  champion  6f  liberty ; 
he   only  robs  and  murders  the 

.  rich,  and  has,  perhapp,  as  many 


nice  points  of  honour  as  a  pro- 
fessed duellist.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  highwayman  was  re- 
garded as  a  hero  even  in  England, 
as  a  glorious  successor  of  Robin 
Hood  and  of  the  merry  men  who 
lived  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
The  laws  were  then  arbitrary  and 
distasteful,  the  people  were  un- 
civilised, and  young  men  of  good 
family  often  took  to  the  road  even 
in  this  sober  Saxon  land. 

Brigandage  has,  therefore,  vari- 
ous aspects  and  forms,  correspond- 
ing to  the  characters  and  positions 
of  those  who  practise  it,  from  the 
courteous  chief  to  the  vulgar  foot- 
pad. Many  of  these  men,  to  do 
them  justice,  have  had  great 
temptations  to  crime.  In  Italy, 
for  instance,  the  laws  were,  until 
lately,  immoderately  severe  in  their 
penalties  against  any  who  resisted 
the  officers  of  justice;  and  some- 
times when  a  young  man  was 
called  out  as  a  conscript  on  the 
eve  of  hia  marriage,  or  the  aged 
father  of  a  family  was  about  to  be 
carried  off  to  prison  for  a  small 
debt,  much  sympathy  would  be 
awakened  in  the  village,  and  some 
young  men  of  more  courage  than 
reflection  would  offer  resistance  to 
the  police.  From  that  moment 
their  fate  was  sealed :  nothing  re- 
mained for  them  but  death  or  the 
gallows.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  had  little  choice  but 
andare  in  campagna — to  betake 
themselves  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  became  bandits  (out- 
laws), and  avenged  themselves  by 
rendering  the  neighbouring  roads 
unsafe  for  travellers. 

A  Sicilian  lady  told  me  lately, 
to  my  surprise,  that  she  had  never 
seen  a  bandit--they  kept  mostly 
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to  a  few  localitieB — but  she  ad- 
mitted that  none  of  her  family 
ever  ventured  far  from  the  house 
without  an  armed  escort.  She 
took  that  favourable  view  of  bri- 
gandage which  is  held  in  the 
island.  'There  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  ity'  she  said :  '  the 
government  keep  up  a  large  army, 
every  man  has  to  serve  seven 
yearsy  and,  as  they  dislike  soldier- 
ing, they  run  away.  They  can- 
not then  obtain  employment,  and 
they  become  bandits.  What  would 
you  have  1  They  must  live.  Well, 
they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  Irish.' 

Some  of  the  brigands,  and  espe- 
cially some  of  their  chiefs,  are,  or 
have  been,  clever  and  romantic 
fellows.  They  are  fond  of  gay 
costumes,  can  sing  good  songs, 
and  relish  good  jokes,  principally 
such  as  are  of  a  practical  kind. 
A  Piedmontese  gentleman  once 
gave  me  several  instances  of  their 
indulging  their  humorous  fanciesi 
of  which  the  following  may  serve 
as  a  specimen : 

Two  Italian  Counts  (Pietro 
F —  and  Giuseppe  C — )  had  been 
chamois-hunting  in  the  Alps, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Turin.  As 
is  usual  on  such  expeditions,  they 
had  lived  some  days  in  the  moun- 
tains, sometimes  sleeping  in  cot- 
tages, sometimes  under  temporary 
shelter  prepared  by  their  guides. 
In  a  few  days,  after  enjoying  a 
very  satisfactory  amount  of  sport 
and  discomfort,  they  retraced  their 
steps,  and  stopped  on  the  way  back 
at  a  small  albergo  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  Here  they  paid 
off  the  guides,  and  remained  to 
await  their  carriage,  which  was  to 
convey  them  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  to  Turin.  Meanwhile, 
they  ordered  dinner  and  entered 
the  principal  room,  which  was 
empty,  or  at  least  occupied  by  only 
one  individual,  who  was  sitting  at 
a  small  table  sipping  some  wine. 
His  costume  resembled  that  of  the 


peasantry,  but  was  of  finer  material, 
and  fix>m  his  superior  mien  and 
finely-cut  features  the  Counts  sup- 
posed him  to  be  some  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  who  had  adopted  the 
country  dress  for  convenience. 
Their  conjectures  seemed  corrobo- 
rated by  his  lithe  athletic  figure, 
which  seemed  unaccustomed  either 
to  toil  or  ease,  and  bespoke  him 
'robust  and  hardy  as  a  moun* 
taineer.' 

The  Counts  felt  that  he  was  a 
man  of  their  own  mind,  and  on  * 
his  making  some  casual  observa- 
tion, readily  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him.  They  were  not 
mistaken :  he  knew  well  every 
crevice  and  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  gave  them  sage  advice 
as  to  where  the  best  sport  was  to 
be  found.  Evening  drew  on,  but  ^ 
the  conversation  was  so  pleasant 
that  they  lingered  still,  and  the 
stars  shone  bright  in  the  firma- 
ment before  they  rose  to  leave. 
Their  sporting  friend  then  asked 
them  which  direction  they  in- 
tended to  take,  recommending  the 
road  through  the  open  country, 
as  the  upper  one  was  said,  though 
he  did  not  believe  it,  to  be  in- 
fested by  bandittL 

'Banditti !'  exclaimed  Giuseppe; 
'  we  care  little  for  them ;  we  only 
wish  we  could  meet  a  few.  I 
have  something  here,'  he  con- 
tinued, producing  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols, 'that  would  give  them  a 
warm  reception.' 

'And  I,  too,'  added  Pietro, 
showing  another  brace ;  '  I  have 
something  pretty  here;  not  to 
mention  a  little  Catalan  knife, 
which  might  do  good  service  at 
close  quarters.' 

'You  are  brave  men,'  replied 
their  companion,  '  and  will  teach 
the  fellows  a  good  lesson  when- 
ever you  meet  them.' 

'I  should  like  to  send  a  ball 
through  that  rascal  Marco,*  added 
Giuseppe. 
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*  Ah,  Marco  !  Yes ;  but  per- 
haps he  is  not  so  bad  as  you  think 
him.' 

*  He  had  better  not  come  near 
me,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say/ 
replied  Pietro. 

The  stranger  now  took  out  his 
watch,  and  observed  that  it  was 
growing  late.  He  was  fatigued, 
and  wished  to  retire,  so  he  wished 
the  Counts  'good-night'  and 
*  Buono  viaggio' 

It  was  a  moonless  but  a  cloud- 
less night,  and  in  that  southern 
climate  the  starlight  made  the 
roads  and  fields  visible,  though  it 
covered  them  here  and  there  with 
chequered  and  uncertain  shadows. 
Marco— for  it  was  none  other — on 
leaving  the  travellers  walked  along 
the  upper  road  they  were  to  take, 
•  with  an  amused  expression  of 
countenance,  from  which  those 
who  knew  him  would  have  con- 
cluded that  he  was  bent  upon 
some  merry  mischief.  About  a 
mile  from  the  inn  he  met  a 
peasant  returning  home,  and, 
stopping  him,  ordered  him  to 
stand  in  a  certain  position  on  the 
edge  of  a  neighbouring  vineyard, 
and  to  hold  a  vine-stake — which 
he  pulled  up  out  of  the  ground — 
to  his  shoulder  like  a  gun.  Hav- 
ing made  this  arrangement,  he 
concealed  himself  behind  some 
trees,  and  just  as  the  Counts' 
carriage  was  driving  past  rushed 
out  and  seized  the  horses*  heads, 
vociferating, 

'Halt!  Halt!  Stop,  in  the 
name  of  Marco !' 

The  horses  offered  little  opposi- 
tion to  the  order,  and  as  for  the 
coachman  he  nearly  fell  off  the 
box  with  terror.  The  Counts, 
howerer,  hastily  got  out  their 
pistols,  and  one  of  them  took  a 
deliberate  aim  at  Marco's  head. 

*  If  you  fire,  you  are  dead  men,* 
cried  Marco.  'My  band  are  in 
the  vineyard,  and  ready  to  open 
upon  you.     You  can  see  them,' 


he  continued,  pointing  to  the 
man  with  the  vine-stake.  '  They 
are  only  awaiting  my  word.' 

'I  certainly  do  see  some  one/ 
said  Giuseppe,  looking  in  the  di- 
rection indicated. 

*  So  do  I,'  replied  Pietro.  '  He 
has  a  large  company,  I  have  been 
told.  What  can  two  men  do 
against  fifty  or  sixty)  We  shall 
only  lose  our  lives  for  nothing.' 

*  What  do  you  want  of  us  f 
asked  Giuseppe,  as,  observing  their 
change  of  tone,  Marco  approached 
the  carriage  window. 

*  Well,  my  friends,'  replied  the 
bandit,  whose  voice  they  now  re- 
cognised, 'I  shall  not  treat  you 
as  badly  as  you  intended  to  treat 
me.  You  are  brave  men  and  true 
sportsmen,  but  I  must  have  all  the 
arms  in  your  possession.  Hand 
them  out  quickly,  or  it  may  be 
the  worse  for  you.' 

After  very  little  deliberation, 
the  Counts'  guns  and  pistols  were 
delivered  up. 

<  And  that  litUe  Catalan  knife !' 
demanded  Marco. 

'Give  it  up  at  once,  Pietro,' 
said  Giuseppe  nervously.  *  Give 
it  up,  man !    Wo  shall  be  shot.' 

The  demand  was  immediately, 
though  reluctantly,  complied  with 
by  his  companion. 

'  You  have  another  pistol  some- 
where,' continued  Marco.  '  Come, 
out  with  it !' 

*  I  have  no<,'  returned  Pietro. 
'Giuseppe,  give  up  the  other 
pistoL' 

'  I  have  given  up  everything, 
as  you  well  know,'  answered 
Giuseppe.  'If  there  is  another, 
you  have  it.' 

*  1 1  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  %  It  is  false.  You  want  to 
keep  back  things,  and  to  get  me 
shot  as  having  Uiem.  You're  a 
dishonest,  lying — ' 

'  Well,  signors,'  interposed 
Marco,  observing  their  alarm  and 
recrimioations.  '  I  will  relieve  you 
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by  telling  you  that  I  think  you 
have  been  as  good  as  your  words. 
You  have  delivered  up  everything, 
and  may  now  proceed  on  your 
way.  You  said  you  would  teach 
Marco  a  lesson.  I  hope  that  he  has 
taught  you  one  of  many,  and  that 
in  future  you  will  allude  to  hun 
with  greater  respect.' 

The  Counts  returned  to  Turin 
dejected  and  disgraced.  They  had 
no  opportunity  afterwards  of  mak- 
ing use  of  the  sporting  gentleman's 
information  about  the  mountain 
game,  as  the  government,  in  in- 
dignation at  their  pusillanimity, 
revoked  their  licenses  for  carrying 
fire-arms. 

Brigands  are  largely  indebted 
for  their  immunity  and  success  to 
the  landlords  of  small  country 
inns,  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
business,  hear  of  all  the  move- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
some  cases  mine  host  is  merely 
actuated  by  fear,  but  in  others  he 
is  a  willing  instrument,  and  even 
a  principal  Towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton  escaped  in  a  most 
providential  manner  from  the 
hands  of  one  of  these  worthies. 
He  was  making  the  '  grand  tour,' 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  well  armed  and  accom- 
panied by  his  servant.  One  night 
their  carriage  broke  down  in  a 
somewhat  unaccountable  manner 
near  a  small  roadside  inn  among 
the  Apennines.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  stop  there  for  the  night, 
and  after  supper  he  and  his  man 
retired  to  their  respective  bed- 
rooms. The  duke's  apartment  was 
spacious,  but  had  nothing  remark- 
able in  its  appearance;  and,  being 
tired,  he  was  about  to  undress 
hastily,  when  he  observed  that  his 
large  dog,  his  constant  and  faith- 
ful companion  by  day  and  night, 
was  sniffing  and  looking  about  the 
floor  in  a  very  uneasy  and  dissatis- 
fied manner.     His  attention  was 


aroused,  and,  watching  the  dog, 
he  looked  under  the  bed,  and 
there  perceived  something  that 
looked  like  a  trap-door.  Having 
made  such  a,  discovery,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  stay  awake, 
and  sat  up  in  a  chair  instead  of 
going  to  bed,  placing  his  pistols 
conveniently  beside  him.  Sleep, 
however,  overcame  him,  and  he 
was  awakened  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  the  growling  of  his 
dog.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  saw 
a  light  coming  from  under  the 
bed,  and  a  man's  head  beginning 
to  appear.  He  seized  and  cocked 
his  pistols,  calling  out  that  he 
would  shoot  the  first  man  that 
entered.  Upon  this  the  trap-door 
immediately  closed.  The  duke 
remained  on  guard  until  day- 
break, when  he  summoned  the 
landlord  to  give  an  account  of 
what  had  occurred.  The  man  no 
sooner  appeared  than  the  dog 
sprang  upon  him,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  prevented  his 
suffering  summary  punishment 
for  his  treachery.  Inquiries  were 
forthwith  instituted,  and  it  was 
found  that  many  travellers  had 
mysteriously  disappeared  in  that 
fatal  hostelry.  This  story  has  the 
more  interest  at  the  present  time 
as  several  portraits  of  this,  the 
eighth,  duke  remain  among  the 
fading  glories  of  Hamilton  Palace. 
It  will  be  refreshing  to  turn 
from  such  a  dark  episode  to  an- 
other which  has  more  of  the  comic 
than  of  the  tragic  character,  but 
in  which  the  lord  of  the  spigot 
again  plays  a  part  A  celebrated 
Italian  physician,  who,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  legitimate  game  of 
his  profession,  was  a  keen  sports- 
man and  an  unerring  shot,  met  at 
an  albergo  near  Milan  a  man  not 
very  dissimilar  from  the  signor 
with  whom  the  Torinese  counts 
became  so  inauspiciously  acquaint- 
ed. A  conversation  sprang  up,  in 
which  bandits  and  their  proceed- 
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ings  weie  ducassed ;  and  the  doc- 
tor, alluding,  with  some  natural 
pride,  to  the  precision  of  his  aim, 
said  he  much  desired  that  one  of 
them  would  cross  his  path.  Aimed 
with  his  trusty  gun  and  pistols, 
he  walked  at  large,  and  should 
like  to  see  the  man  who  would 
dare  to  molest  him.  Evening 
dcew  on,  and  his  new  acquaint- 
ance— a  noted  brigand,  and  a  bold 
whimsical  fellow — ^left  the  inn 
first  by  about  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
ceeding in  the  direction  the  doc- 
tor was  to  take,  he  broke  off  a 
branch  from  a  chestnut-tree,  and, 
fixing  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  suspended  from  its  top  a 
small  lantern  he  carried  with  him. 
Presently  the  doctor  was  heard 
approaching  with  his  firm  military 
step.  On  coming  to  a  turn  in  the 
road  he  suddenly  perceived  the 
light,  and,  halting,  called  out  to 
know  '  who  comes  there  V 

No  answer  was,  of  course,  re- 
turned. The  doctor  drew  himself 
up.  A  breeze  agitated  the  chestnut- 
branch,  and  the  lantern  moved. 

^  If  you  advance  another  step, 
you  are  a  dead  man,'  cried  the 
doctor. 

The  wind,  however,  took  no 
notice  of  the  threat,  and  the  lan- 
tern continued  to  swing. 

'If  you  don't  answer,  I  shall 
fire !'  shouted  the  doctor ;  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
raised  his  gun,  took  aim,  and — 

^BaaiaP  said  a  voice  close  to 
his  ear,  and  he  found  himself 
pinioned  by  an  iron  grasp  from 
behind.  *You  must  not  waste 
your  powder,'  said  the  brigand, 
'  because  I  want  it,  and  I  also  re- 
quire your  trusty  gun  and  pistols. 
And  now,'  he  continued,  relieving 
him  of  the  articles  in  question, 
*  you  need  not  be  alarmed,  for  I 
do  not  intend  to  shoot  you ;  but 
I  shall  take  away  your  arms  and 
ammunition,  as  you  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  make  a  good  use  of  them.' 


But  gay  and  fanciful  bandits 
of  this  type  are  now  becoming 
s<^rce;  a  lower  kind  are  more 
common,  and  the  hero  of  story  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  generally  en- 
countered on  the  highway. 

A  charming  lady  once  told  me 
that  she  was  greatly  disappointed 
on  her  wedding-tour  in  Italy  at 
not  seeing  a  bandit ;  she  was  con- 
stantly looking  out  for  one. 

*But,  my  dear,'  observed  her 
husband,  '  be  consoled ;  you  have 
probably  met  with  many.  You 
would  not  know  one  if  you  saw 
him.' 

'  O  yes,  I  should,'  she  persisted ; 
'he  would  be  a  tall,  handsome, 
romantic-looking  fellow,  with  a 
velvet  coat,  and  feathers  in  his 
hat.' 

Before  they  left  the  South  the 
fair  lady's  illusion  was  sadly  dis- 
pelled ;  for  they  did  meet  a  ban- 
dit in  charge  of  a  policeman,  and 
a  more  ragged,  dirty,  unpoetical 
man  she  never  beheld. 

The  States  of  the  Church  were 
more  infected  with  brigandage 
than  almost  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  It  is  said  that  even  Car- 
dinal Antonelli's  grandfather  made 
his  livelihood  in  this  unpleasant 
manner.  The  Sacred  City  itself 
was  until  lately  notoriously  un- 
safe. I  remember  having  heard 
of  a  remarkable  misfortune  which 
befell  a  celebrated  antiquary,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his 
friends  and  the  frequent  reports 
of  robberies,  persisted  in  wander- 
ing about  unattended  in  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  Rome.  One 
night  he  determined  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Colosseum,  to  behold 
it,  like  Melrose  Abbey,  *by  the 
pale  moonlight ;'  and  certainly  he 
was  well  repaid  by  gazing  on  that 
stupendous  monument  of  imperial 
power,  when  the  spectral  beams 
seemed  to  repeople  it  with  the 
multitudes  of  the  past,  and  he 
almost  fancied  that  he  could  hear 
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the  shouting  of  the  populace  and 
the  roaring  of  the  wOd  beasts. 
Where  were  now  those  eager  faces, 
those  excited  voices  ?  Silent  and 
still  1  The  acacia  waves  where 
great  Caesar  sat ;  the  cross  stands 
where  gladiators  fonght ! 

Such  and  kindred  thoughts  oc- 
cupied the  mind  of  the  student, 
when  he  suddenly  felt  himself 
rudely  jostled  by  a  dark  figure 
muffled  up  in  a  long  cloak,  The 
person  passed  quickly  away  on  to 
the  other  side ;  but  the  shock  had 
completely  dispelled  our  anti- 
quary's visions  of  the  past,  and 
recalled  him  to  the  vulgarity  of 
the  present.  He  did  not  like  the 
rough  treatment  he  had  received, 
and,  remembering  the  accounts  he 
had  heard  of  robberies  happening 
in  this  neighbourhood,  he  imme- 
diately put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  to  feel  for  his  watch.  It 
was  gone  !  He  now  became  tho- 
roughly awakened  and  consider- 
ably disconcerted.  Where  had 
the  thief  escaped  to  9  On  looking 
round  carefully,  he  espied  the  man 
standing  under  the  shadow  of  one 
of  the  small  shrines  then  in  the 
arena.  Keeping  his  eye  well  on 
him,  he  stole  round  on  the  other 
side  of  the  shrine,  and,  before  the 
man  could  see  him,  rushed  out, 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  demand- 
ing, in  the  best  broken  Italian  he 
could  command,  that  he  should 
restore  him  the  watch.  The  de- 
linquent was  evidently  taken  ofif 
his  guard;  and  the  antiquary,  who 
was  more  powerful  than  most  of 
his  fraternity,  receiving  no  an- 
swer, uttered  several  imprecations, 
put  hia  hand  into  the  man's  poc- 
ket, and  took  out  the  watch.  He 
then  felt  satisfied,  and  let  him  go, 
after  dealing  him  a  good  punch 
in  the  ribs,  and  telling  him  he 
should  be  thankful  to  get  off  so 
easily. 

Our  friend  returned  home  rather 
elated  with  his  success,  and  con- 


gratulating himself  on  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  but  inwardly  re- 
solving to  be  more  circumspect  in 
his  future  explorations.  After  re- 
counting his  adventure  to  his 
family  he  retired,  being  fatigued, 
a  little  earlier  than  usual.  Before 
getting  into  bed  he  proceeded,  as 
usual,  to  wind  up  his  watch.  What 
was  the  matter  with  the  key  1  It 
did  not  fit.  He  now  looked  care- 
fully at  the  watch.  No  wonder 
he  could  not  wind  it;  although 
somewhat  similar,  it  was  not  his. 
He  looked  round,  and  there  be- 
held on  the  mantelpiece  his  old 
English  companion,  ticking  away 
as  merrily  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred I  The  alarming  truth  now 
flashed  upon  him — Yn^  had  not 
taken  his  watch  out,  and  had  pur- 
loined that  of  some  other  person  I 
He  resolved  to  make  his  mistake 
known  by  an  advertisement  in 
the  morning.  But  before  dawn  he 
was  awakened — or  rather  startled, 
for  he  could  not  sleep — ^by  a  tre- 
mendous knocking  at  the.  front 
door.  Looking  out,  he  saw  half 
a  dozen  armed  men  in  the  Papal 
uniform,  and  soon  heard  that  they 
had  come  to  take  him  into  cus- 
tody for  robbing  a  priest  in  the 
Colosseum.  The  police  were  ad- 
mitted, and  he  explained  the  mis- 
take, and  offered  the  watch  ;  but 
they  shook  their  heads,  said  that 
several  robberies  had  been  com- 
mitted lately,  and  that  he  had 
been  observed  loitering  in  a  sus- 
picious manner  in  unfrequented 
localities.  They  refused  to  leave 
the  house  without  him,  and  he 
began  to  think  of  stories  he  had 
heard  about  Italian  prisons  and 
tortures.  Fortunately,  however, 
he  was  personally  known  to  the 
British  Consul,  and,  by  means  of 
the  intercession  and  explanations 
of  that  official,  this  affair,  which 
at  one  time  wore  a  serious  aspect, 
was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  ter- 
mination.       A.  o.  l'estrangb. 


BETTY. 


A  Day— July  lOth,  1847. 

It  'was  a  brilliant  morDing.  The 
July  sun  shone  down  over  the 
peacefol  little  village  of  Rest,  and 
the  parson  thereof  was  standing 
on  the  well-kept  gravelled  path 
just  outside  the  Rectory  door. 
He  was  reading  a  letter — a  plea- 
sant one,  I  fancy ;  for  there  was 
a  smile  on  his  face,  which  lin- 
gered there  even  after  he  had 
folded  it  up  and  replaced  it  in 
its  envelope :  it  deepened  yet 
more  as  the  gate  was  pushed  open, 
and  a  tall,  straight,  well-set-up 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old  advanced  towards  him.  This 
boy  was  young  Tom  Adair,  the 
Squire  of  Rest. 

*Well,  Tom,'  said  the  jovial 
parson  genially,  *  you*re  early  this 
morning.    Come  to  breakfast,  eh  V 

Tom  Adair  laughed. 

*  Yes,  if  Mrs.  Trevor  asks  me,' 
he  replied,  with  a  schoolboy  tip 
of  his  hat ;  *  though  I  didn't  come 
for  that,  but  to  bring  Betty  a 
present  for  her  birthday.' 

*Go  inside,  then,'  said  Mr. 
Trevor,  laughing.  *  You'll  find 
Betty  raving  over  the  offerings 
that  have  already  turned  up.' 

Thus  bidden,  the  lad  went  into 
the  house,  turning,  with  the  ac- 
customed manner  of  one  who 
knew  the  place  and  was  not  wont 
to  stand  on  ceremony,  into  a  large 
and  very  cheerful  room  on  the 
right  of  the  principal  door  of 
entrance. 

*  Betty,'  said  he. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  a 
child  turned  from  the  table  at 
which  she  was  standing — a  very 
fiur  and  lovely  child,  surely  just 


such  a  one  as  caused  the  exclama- 
tion from  Gregory  the  Great  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  years  ago, 
*  Angeliy  nonAngli ' — a  very  dainty, 
fairy-like,  and  fragile  child,  with 
hair  like  spun  gold,  eyes  blue 
and  bright  as  the  blue  heavens, 
in  which  at  that  moment  the  sun 
shone  like  a  diamond  in  a  bed  of 
sapphires;  a  child  with  a  face 
which  would  have  been  perfectly 
regular  in  feature,  had  not  the 
nose  had  the  sauciest  little  up- 
ward turn.  Her  eyebrows  and 
lashes  were  brown,  her  skin  very 
clear  and  smooth,  and  fine  as 
ivory,  white  as  porcelain,  and 
with  the  faintest  dash  of  apple- 
blossom  pink  across  the  cheeks. 

She  turned  from  the  table  to 
meet  him. 

*  O  Tom,'  she  said  eagerly,  '  I 
was  just  wishing  for  you  this  mo- 
ment. I've  got  such  a  lot  of  pre- 
sents. Look  here !  Grandpapa 
has  sent  me  a  watch — a  real  one ; 
look  at  it !  See,  this  is  the  key — 
that's  gold,  too.  And  aunt  Mary 
has  sent  me  a  chain ;  she  hopes 
I'll  take  care  of  it,  for  it  was 
granny's.  Father  has  given  me 
a  sovereign — a  whole  sovereign, 
Tom,  a  new  one ;  mother,  a  chain 
for  my  locket;  uncle  Bob,  five 
shillings,  because  he  didn't  know 
wJiat  to  buy ;  imcle  Jack,  a  colley- 
pup ;  and  uncle  Geoff,  a  writing- 
case,  all  fitted  up,  seal  and  wax 
and  ererything — isn't  it  a  beauty? 
And  aunt  Joan  has  sent  me — 
a  doUf 

Tom  burst  out  laughing. 

'  What,  hasn't  she  made  a  change 
yet  1  I  vote  we  have  a  little  fun 
out  of  the  old  thing  this  time. 
Let's  have  an  execution,'  he  sug- 
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gested ;  '  it  will  be  no  end  of  a 
lark.  She  must  have  meant  it 
for  that — Miss  Joan,  I  mean; 
she  couldn't  expect  you  to  play 
with  it' — in  tones  of  contempt 
quite  as  profound  as  Betty's. 

Mra.  Trevor  laughed  indulg- 
ently. 

*  Ah,  poor  aunt  Joan  !  It  is 
well  she  does  not  know  what  a 
hoyden  her  only  niece  is — a  hoy- 
den who  utterly  despises  dolls, 
and  prefers  climbing  walls  and 
trees  to  setting  her  doU's-house 
in  order,'  she  said,  smoothing 
Betty's  golden  hair  caressingly. 

*  She  knows  I  hate  dolls,'  broke 
in  Betty  indignantly. 

*  What  with  your  daddy's  spoQ- 
ing,  and  what  with  your  having 
no  friend  but  Tom,  I'm  afraid, 
^6tty,  you  have  grown  up  in 
what  aunt  Joan  calls  a  shocking 
manner.' 

'  Then  what  would  she  approve 
of?'  Tom  Adair  asked,  really  by 
way  of  gaining  information ;  for 
he  happened  never  to  have  seen 
Miss  Joan  Bowers. 

!Mjs.  Trevor  laughed  again. 

*A  nice,  meek,  well-behaved 
little  damsel,  who  would  never 
object  to  sew  her  seam  diligently, 
but  be  industrious  and  careful, 
and  play  decorously  with  her  doll 
afterwards;  who  would  never  make 
a  noise,  keep  all  her  drawers  in 
perfect  order,  all  her  toys  un- 
broken, know  her  Catechism 
thoroughly,  never  have  a  dirty 
face,  never  tear  her  frock,  never — ' 
But  there  Mrs.  Trevor's  enumera- 
tion came  to  an  end,  put  to  a 
violent  death  by  Betty's  two  soft 
arms  flung  round  her  neck. 

*  Dear  mammie,  you  wouldn't 
like  me  to  be  such  a  mean  little 
sneak,  would  you,  now  ]'  she  cried. 
*  Why,  I  believe  you  would  just 
hate  me  I* 

*  I  believe  I  should — I'm  sure 
your  daddy  would,'  the  mother 
answered.   '  And  now,  my  chickie, 
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let  me  go ;  I  want  to  pour  out  the 
coffee.  Tom,  my  dear,  have  you 
come  to  breakfast  V 

*  I  will  have  some,  please,  Mrs. 
Trevor,'  Tom  answered  ;  *  though 
I  really  came  to  bring  Betty  a 
birthday  present ;  only  she  has 
got  so  very  many  that  I — ' 

*Show  me,'  interrupted  Betty 
imperatively ;  *  show  me,  this  very 
minute,  dear  darling  Tom  !' 

Thus  encouraged,  Tom  pro- 
duced from  bis  jacket-pocket  a 
little  box,  which,  on  being  open- 
ed, was  found  to  contain  a  small 
cross  of  gold  some  two  inches  in 
length,  and  richly  chased  on  one 
side  j  on  the  reverse,  which  was 
plain,  was  engraved,  *Tom  to 
Betty,  July  10th,  1847.' 

Betty  held  the  pretty  trinket  at 
arm's  length,  and,  having  raptur- 
ously admired  it,  rushed  up  to 
the  lad,  and  flung  her  arms  about 
him,  in  all  the  abandonment  of 
sweet  childhood. 

*  I  love  you,  Tom — you  a^  a 
darling!'  she  cried,  holding  up 
her  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

Young  Tom  just  brushed  his 
cheek  for  an  instant  Against  hers, 
reddening  a  little — for  he  had  the 
true  masculine  horror  of  a  scene ; 
then,  with  a  breath  of  decided 
relief,  pushed  her  gently  towards 
the  table,  and  drew  a  chair  near 
for  himself. 

*  I  will  always  wear  it,'  said 
Betty,  still  regardmg  the  cross. 
*  I  will  wear  it  on  my  chain ;  I 
love  it !' 

Very  soon,  however,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  doll.  It  was  a 
gift  which  repeated  itself  twice 
each  year — on  her  birthday  and  at 
Christmas  —  a  gift  which,  with 
each  renewal,  seemed  to  come 
more  and  more  in  the  light  of  a 
studied  insult.  A  doll!  As  if 
she  wanted  to  nurse  and  hug  a 
doll — a  thing  of  wax  and  saw- 
dust, a  thing  with  two  great 
staring  eyes  that  wouldn't  even 
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shut — a  tbing  wiih  a  fixed  and 
stupid  grin  on  its  stopid  waxen 
face — a  thing  that  had  two  veza- 
tious  miBshapen  legs  stuffed  with 
sawdust,  and  embelliBhed  with 
in-toed  club-feet  1  Bettj  was  in- 
deed indignant.  Her  uncle  Jack's 
present  of  a  coUey-pup  was  a  pre- 
sent worth  having;  her  uncle 
Bob's  fire  shillings  a  sensible  way 
of  remembering  her  birthday;  her 
uncle  Geoff's  writing-desk  a  pos- 
session to  be  proud  of;  her  watch 
and  chains  and  golden  cross — 
why,  they  were  quite  grown-up 
young  lady  presents,  all  of  them. 
But  this— this  doll/  as  Betty 
witheringly  called  it — ^it  was  sim- 
ply too  contemptible  to  consider 
in  the  light  of  a  birthday  present 
at  all ;  in  fact,  it  had  made  her 
very  angry  indeed. 

*  What  shall  we  do  with  her, 
Tomf  she  asked,  as  she  ate  the 
last  spoonful  of  her  egg,  and  nod- 
ding towards  the  doll  to  show 
she  was  speaking  of  it.  'Let's 
hang  her.' 

*  Or  shoot  her,*  suggested  Tom. 
*  We  could  rig  her  up  to  a  tree, 
and  do  William  Tell  beautifully — 
stick  a  ripe  gooseberry  on  her 
head,  with  a  pin  through  it,  for 
the  apple.' 

*  Or  suppose  we  bum  her  for  a 
witch,'  cried  Betty — she  had  just 
been  reading  an  interesting  epi- 
sode in  history  describing  that 
process  —  *  it  •  would  be  splen- 
did !  How  she  would  melt !  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  she  did  not 
fizz-z  I* 

*  Yes ;  but  it  would  be  all  up 
with  her  then,'  Tom  objected; 
'  and  we  should  scarcely  get  any 
fun  out  of  her  at  all,  for  she 
would  burn  in  no  time.  We  might 
drown  her  first ;  they  always  did 
that  with  witches,  you  know — 
stuck  'em  in  a  sack,  and  if  they 
sank,  swore  'em  innocent,  and 
made  saints  of  them — what  do 
you  call  it,  Mr.  Trevor  V 


'Ganonised  them/  the  Beetof 
answered. 

'Yes,  canonised  them;  but  if 
they  floated/  Tom  went  on  im- 
pressively, *  they  burnt  them  fcwr 
witches.  Now,  how  would  that 
do  f    She'd  be  sure  to  float.' 

'  Yes ;  and  then  we  might  guil- 
lotine her,'  Betty  cried  excitedly. 
'  We'll  get  Cookie  to  lend  us  her 
big  chopper,  and  we'll  have  two 
posts  and  a  string,  and  then — 
scurr-r,  smash! — down  it  will 
come !  How  would  that  do, 
Tomi' 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
Miss  Betty  was  a  young  person 
of  great  powers  of  adaptation. 

*It  will  do  splendidly,'  Tom 
answered.  *  We'll  hang  her  first, 
and  then  fioat  her ;  William  Tell 
her  next,  try  the  chopping  busi- 
ness afterwards,  and  wind  up 
with  a  bonfire.' 

*  0,  but  she'd  be  dead/  Betty 
objected.  *  I  don't  know,  though, 
that  that  would  make  much  matr 
ter;  we  should  have  to  pretend 
she  was  alive,  anyway — it's  all 
pretence  with  a  doll,  stupid  thing  ! 
Tom,  do  you  see  my  cake  1  Cookie 
made  it  on  purpose  for  my  birth- 
day. Isn't  it  lovely  ?  But  we're 
not  to  cut  it  till  after  dinner.' 

*  0,  gorgeous  1'  Tom  answered, 
handing  his  cup  to  Mrs.  Trevor 
to  be  refilled;  then  added  sud- 
denly, *  I  say,  Betty,  I  vote  we 
blow  her  up.* 

*What,  Cookie  1*  opening  her 
blue  eyes  very  widely  at  his  sug- 
gestion. 

*No;  that  beauty  over  there,* 
nodding  towards  the  doll  sitting 
simpering  on  a  chair. 

*  Like  the  wops'-nest  V  Betty 
cried  excitedly.  *  0  yes,  do  let 
us !  We'll  get  old  Jimmy  to  do 
it  for  us ;  he  has  heaps  of  powder. 
But,  Tom,  you'll  do  all  the  other 
things  first,  won't  you  1  We  may 
as  well  get  all  the  fun  we  can  out 
of  the  thing.' 
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Mis.  Tievor  loorked  across  the 
table  at  the  Sector  in  a  way  that 
made  the  jovial  parson  burst  into 
sbouts  of  uproarious  laughter. 

'The  result  of  sister  Joan's 
puritanical  way  of  bringing  you 
up/  he  said.  '  Bless  the  child ! 
I  wish  the  old  cat  could  hear 
her  P 

'  Hush-sh,  my  dear  !'  remon- 
strated his  wife  gently. 

'  Daddy  is  quite  right/  remark- 
ed Betty,  as  she  helped  herself  to 
jam,  and  speaking  with  an  absurd 
air  of  wisdom,  contrasting  oddly 
with  her  little  fairy-like  person — 
for  she  was  small  for  her  nine 
summers.  *•  Daddy  is  quite  right. 
Aunt  Joan  is  an  old  cat — no  mis- 
take about  it.' 

The  copy  of  her  father's  mature 
tone  of  deliberation  was  so  per- 
fect that  her  three  hearers  went 
off  into  fits  of  laughter,  the  Eec- 
tor*s  voice  ringing  out  the  loudest 
of  them  alL 

*  I  wonder  if  aunt  Joan's  ears 
are  burning  V  he  said  at  last.  '  If 
only  she  knew  Madam  Dolly's 
fate,  eh  ?  By  the  bye,  is  it  a  very 
valuable  doll,  as  dolls  go?  And 
what  if  she  asks  to  see  it,  as  she 
did  the  last  one?' 

*  O,  we  can  say  it  got  broken,* 
Betty  suggested.  '  It  won't  do  to 
blame  the  dogs  this  time.' 

'O,  you  terrible  child!'  her 
mother  cried. 

*  Well,  after  all,'  exclaimed  the 
Rector  rather  warmly,  *  Joan 
knows  very  well  that  Betty  de- 
tests dolls,  and  yet  she  persists  in 
sending  one  twice  every  year; 
and  I  don't  suppose  it  cost  much.' 

'Fifteen  pence  ha'p'ny,'  re- 
marked Betty  promptly.  '  I  saw 
it  on  the  ticket — fifteen  pence 
ha'p'ny,  and  not  a  rag  on  it.  I 
wish  she'd  sent  fifteen  pence 
ha'p'ny  worth  of  toffee  instead;* 
at  which  matter-of-fact  speech  the 
Eector's  shouts  of  laughter  broke 
out  anew. 


And  after  a  while  the  boy  and 
girl  went  out,  and  the  simpering 
waxen-faced  doll  was,  in  many 
ways,  put  to  the  death. 

.A  Day — Ten  Tears  after. 

Ten  years  had  flitted  by,  and 
when  the  morning  sun  rose  on 
Betty's  birthday,  it  rose  in  Indian, 
not  English,  skies.  Betty  was 
Betty  Trevor  no  longer,  but 
Betty  Adair,  wife  of  the  Squire 
of  Kest  and  lieutenant  of  the 
400th  Begiment  of  the  line. 

Her  people  had  been  not  a 
little  unwilling  that  she  should 
go  to  India ;  but  Tom  expatiated 
glowingly  on  the  folly  of  losing  so 
many  years  of  seniority  by  ex- 
changing, had  moreover  given  a 
faithful  promise  that  if  he  could 
not  effect  an  exchange  into  a  home 
regiment  of  cavalry  as  soon  as  he 
should  obtain  his  company,  he 
would  give  up  the  service  and 
settle  down  as  a  country  gentle- 
man. He  had  persuaded  Betty 
also  to  declare  she  should  really 
enjoy  the  short  stay  of  a  year  or 
so,  and  regard  it  more  in  the  light 
of  a  holiday  trip  than  anything 
else.  Sobetween  them,  eventually, 
the  Eector  and  his  wife  gave  way, 
and  the  young  husband  and  wife 
accompanied  the  regiment,  when 
it  sailed  Eastward  Ho  in  the  good 
ship  Wellington. 

For  about  half  a  year  Betty's 
homeward  letters  protested  that 
she  was  really  enjoying  her  new 
experiences,  and  should  never  re- 
gret that  part  of  her  life  which 
had  been  spent  in  an  Indian  clime. 

Alas,  poor  Betty  I  alas,  poor 
Tom  !  When  the  morning  of  the 
young  wife's  nineteenth  birthday 
dawned  matters  were  going  terribly 
hard  with  them,  as  they  went  that 
year  with  many — nay,  most  of  the 
British  residents  in  the  great 
country  "which  we  hold  by  the 
power  of  the  sword.  In  a  &ail 
bungalow,  sheltered  by  yet  more 
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frail  fortifications — two  walls  and 
gates — defences  which  would  have 
proved  no  bar  to  any  foe,  save 
cowardly  Orientals — hesieged  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  by  fever  and 
cholera,  by  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death,  these  two  with 
others — a  mere  handful  of  de- 
spairing men  and  women — kept 
a  terrible  and  anxious  watch  in 
the  midst  of  their  enemies,  hoping 
against  hope,  fighting  against  fear- 
ful odds,  desperately  putting  off 
the  evil  day. 

Alas,  poor  Betty !  alas,  poor 
Tom  !  Up  to  that  morning,  the 
morning  of  Betty's  nineteenth 
birthday,  they  had  hoped  against 
hope  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  foes ;  then,  all 
at  once,  Hope  spread  her  white 
wings  and  flew  away,  leaving 
them  utterly  hopeless;  indeed, 
the  gallant  little  garrison  had 
come  almost  to  the  end  of  its 
strife,  the  struggle  was  nearly 
ended.  A  well-laid  mine  had 
blown  up  the  miserable  outer 
wall  and  gate  of  defence,  and  the 
worn  and  weary  men  and  women 
within  could  hear  the  muffled 
tap- tap- tapping  just  outside  the 
inner  ones,  which  told  them 
with  too  awful  distinctness  that 
before  many  hours  had  passed 
they  would  share  the  same  fate, 
and  the  defenders  of  the  garrison 
would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  besiegers,  who  outnumbered 
them  by  at  least  a  hundred  to  one. 

It  was  a  pitiable  scene,  a  mere 
handful  of  Europeans  banded 
together  in  that  awful  moment, 
brotherR  and  sisters  by  the  re- 
lationship of  common  danger  and 
misfortune,  without  any  remem- 
brance of  grade  or  caste.  For 
the  most  part,  the  men  were  con- 
sulting how  they  might  die  the 
hardest ;  all  arms  were  loaded  and 
prepared,  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  first  rush  of  Sepoys  after 
the  barrier  should  fall;   but  the 


women,  poor  souIp,  were  huddled 
together  in  a  heap,  paralysed  by 
grief  and  fear,  some  with  their 
faces  hidden  on  their  arms, 
others  sobbing  and  crying,  some 
listening  to  the  tapping  sound 
made  by  the  miners,  and  starting 
nervously  at  the  slightest  unusual 
noise;  and  there  was  one  poor, 
poor  soul,  lying  with  a  little 
weakly  creature  in  her  arms,  a 
poor  little  siege-baby  two  days 
old,  trying  feebly  to  comfort  the 
man  who  had  brought  her  half- 
way across  the  world  to  meet 
death  in  this  cruel  guise. 

*  If  on*y  I  hadn't  a- brought  yer, 
Nan!'  he  kept  sajing  over  and 
over  again. 

*  Now  don't  you  take  on  so,  Jim,' 
she  murmured  in  reply.  •  If  the 
worst  comes  it'll  soon  be  overed — 
/  don't  care.' 

*But  if  on'y  I  hadn't  a-brought 
yer  I*  Jim  groaned.  *  If  on'y  I 
hadn't,  yer'd  ha'  been  safe  and 
sound  at  home  now.  0,  if  on'y 
I'd  a-lefb  yer  there  !' 

'Nay,  now  don't  you  take  on 
so,'  she  cried,  with  an  ineffable 
smile  on  her  own  worn  face.  '  I'd 
do  the  same  if  I  had  my  time  to 
come  over  again;  and  a'ter  all, 
we'll  die  together  when  the  worst 
comes.' 

*  I  was  so  proud  o'  being  on  the 
strength  0'  the  regiment/  the  hus- 
band went  on  distractedly.  *  I 
never  thought  o'  harm  such  as 
this  coming  to  yer.' 

^Nay,  now  don't  you  t«ke  on 
so,  Jim,*  she  repeated  wearily, 
*  don't  you  now.' 

Tom  Adair,  who  was  standing 
near,  turned  and  strode  out  into 
the  verandah,  a  great  knot  creep- 
ing up  his  throat  and  scalding 
tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  Betty,  who 
had  all  along  been  as  cool  as  ice 
and  as  plucky  as  a  tigress,  bent 
down  over  the  sick  girl's  bed. 

*Nan,'  said  she,  'you  are  a 
brave,  brave,  generous  girl — a  real 
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Englishwoman.  Some,  nay  many, 
would  have  reproached  him  for 
misfortune  that  he  never  looked 
for  and  could  not  guard  against ; 
but  you  are  too  brave  and  good 
for  that.  God  keep  you,  my  dear, 
and  may  He  take  us  to  a  better 
world  when  our  time  comes — a 
world  where  there  will  be  no 
oppression,  no  mutiny,  no  more 
partings  any  more  for  ever.*  Then 
she  bent  still  lower  and  kissed 
her  gently  and  the  little  babe, 
laid  a  friendly  hand  on  the  hus- 
band's bowed  head,  and  followed 
Tom. 

Poor  Tom  I  He  was  sitting  on 
a  smart  seat  of  bamboo- work  just 
outside  the  door,  two  revolvers 
beside  him,  his  hands  thrust  deep 
down  into  his  pockets,  his  eyes 
fixed  miserably  on  space.  Betty 
sat  down  beside  him  and  rested 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  regard- 
less of  the  men  standing  about; 
for  those  were  days  when  hard 
hearts  grew  soft,  cold  ones  warm, 
when  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
comrades  and  comrades,  clung  to 
each  other  with  the  agonised  clasp 
of  despair. 

*  O  Betty,  Betty  T  he  groaned, 
*  how  that  poor  chap's  words  have 
cut  me — down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart !  If  only  I  hadn't 
brought  you  out  here!  O  my 
God,  if  only  I  had  never  brought 
you  out  of  England  1' 

*  Well,  but,  dearest,  you  never 
looked  for  this,'  Betty  began. 

*  There  was  no  need  for  it :  your 
father  b^ged  me  to  leave  the 
service,  and  I  wouldn't.  I  would 
bring  you  out  here,'  he  went  on 
wretchedly,  *  fool  that  I  was  !' 

.  *  Don't  think  about  it  f  Betty 
responded  promptly.  *  It  will  be 
bad  enough  when  it  comes,  though 
I  don't  know,  Tom,  whether  it 
need  be  so  bad  after  all,  if  they 
do  blow  that  gate  down  and  carry 
the  barricade :  it  will  be  all  over 


for  both  of  us  in  no  time — a  couple 
of  shots  and  we  shall  know  no- 
thing about  it.  But  why  think  of 
iti  The  gate  is  not  down  yet ;  the 
wall  is  thick,  for  it  is  brick.  The 
other  was  only  mud.  And  if  they 
carry  that,  the  barrier  may  hold 
out  a  little  while  longer,  and  help 
may  come  at  any  moment.' 

*  It  will  not  hold  out  an  hour. 
The  same  explosion  wiU  weaken 
it,  and  a  handful  of  fire  will  bum 
it  down  in  no  time,'  Tom  an- 
swered, glancing  contemptuously 
at  the  weak  barricade  of  chairs 
and  tables,  ladies'  boxes  and  mili- 
tary chests,  which  had  been  laid 
within  the  walls.  'No;  when 
that  gate  goes,  it  will  be  all  up 
with  us.  I  tell  you,  Betty,  I 
could  curse  myself.' 

'  Hush,  hush,  dear !  This  is  not 
a  time  for  curses,'  she  murmured, 
with  gentle  reproach.  '  Besides, 
I  am  like  poor  Nan  Jackson  in 
there  :  I'd  do  it  over  again  to- 
morrow.    Bless  her  1' 

For  a  long  time  there  was 
silence  between  them,  but  at  last 
Betty  spoke. 

*  Do  you  know  this  is  my  birth- 
day V  she  asked  suddenly.  '  I  had 
forgotten  it  until  this  moment. 
WeD,'  smiling,  *  nobody  need  wish 
me  many  returns  of  it,  anyway.' 

Tom  Adair  clasped  her  a  little 
closer,  turning  away  his  agonised 
face  that  she  might  not  see  it. 
He  had  not  forgotten.  Betty 
chattered  on  in  her  soft,  almost 
childish  voice. 

*  Do  you  remember  the  day  that 
you  gave  me  thisf  touching  the 
golden  cross  on  her  bosom.  '  Ten 
years  ago.  How  time  flies !  It 
was  such  a  lovely  morning,  and 
you  came  to  breakfast.  Do  you 
remember,  Tom  V 

*  0  my  darling,'  he  broke  out, 
'  God  knows  I  never  dreamt  I  was 
laying  such  a  cross  upon  you  !' 

*  Never  mind,  Tom,  I  can  bear 
it,  if  need  be.    Ah,  yes,  I  remem- 
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ber  that  day  so  wdll.  What  lots 
of  presents  I  had !  Mother  gave 
me  this  chain — darling  motiber! 
I  wonder  what  she  is  doing  at 
this  moment  9  It  is  just  eight  in 
the  morning  at  home.  Very  likely 
they  are  at  prayers — praying  for 
US.  And  then  daddy  will  go  oat 
for  five  minutes,  and  Driver  will 
follow  him  and  chivvy  the  cat 
across  the  lawn.  Poor  old  Driver ! 
he  IB  ten  years  old  now.  Uncle 
Jack  gave  him  to  me  that  same 
day.  Tm  glad  we  didn't  bringhim.' 

'Betty,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
yon !'  Tom  cried,  in  an  agonised 
voice. 

*We  may  as  well  talk/  said 
Betty  mildly.  *  We  may  not  have 
much  more  time  to  talk  to  each 
other.' 

If  the  truth  be  told,  she  wanted 
to  die  'game,'  as  the  saying  is, 
and  talked  of  the  past  to  prevent 
herself  thinking  of  the  present. 

'  Yes  I  And  aunt  Joan  sent  me 
a  doll.  That  was  the  last  time, 
for,  after  I  was  ten,  she  sent 
"  useful "  presents.  0,  how  angry 
I  was  I'  suddenly  breaking  into  a 
very  real  laugh  at  the  recollection 
of  it  'And  we  promptly  went 
out  and  put  an  end  to  her.  We 
hanged  her  and  we  shot  her,  and 
then  we  guillotined  her  with  old 
Cookie's  big  chopper.  And  then 
we  put  her  in  a  bag  and  floated 
her  for  a  witch  in  the  horse-trough. 
And,  last  of  all,  we  burnt  her, 
poor  thing.  Do  you  remember, 
Tomr 

'  Everything,'  said  Tom  briefly. 

'  Poor  aunt  Joan !  she  did  not 
understand  children,'  Betty  went 
on  regretfully;  'but  she  meant 
well  alway9y  and  I  daresay  she  is 
praying  for  us  all  this  dreadful 
time.  Poor  aunt  Joan  1  How 
history  repeats  itself!  We  made 
an  end  of  her  doll  for  fun,  and 
here  we  are  playing  the  same 
game  in  downright  good  earnest ! 
How  oddly  things  come  about !' 


'0  Betty,  Betty,'  Tom  cried, 
'don't  torture  me  any  morel  I 
am  nearly  mad  when  I  think  of 
what  I  have  brought  upon  you.' 

'  But  we  are  together  still — we 
shall  be  together  when  the  end 
comes,'  Betty  answered.  'Look 
at  this,'  she  added,  taking  a  lit- 
tle silver-clasped  Bible  firom  her 
pocket  'I  have  written  a  few 
words  of  farewell  to — them' — in 
spite  of  herself,  her  voice  faltered 
— '  to  those  at  home.  I  have  dated 
it  to-day;  and  I  say,  if  we  are 
alive  to-morrow,  I  will  add  some- 
thing more.  They  will  like  to 
know,  and  there  may  be  nobody 
to  tell  them  anything.  I  thought, 
as  it  had  a  spring  dasp,  it  might 
be  preserved.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said.  He  could  only 
assent ;  even  to  her  he  could  not 
talk. 

At  that  moment  a  young  man 
stepped  out  on  to  the  verandah — 
a  young  officer,  who  had  only  been 
four  months  in  India. 

'  Mr.  Gore  is  going  to  give  us 
the  sacrament,'  he  said.  '  Will 
you  come  V 

Betty  rose  immediately. 

,' Yes,  we  will  come.  We  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
it  on  earth  again,'  she  said ;  then 
followed  him  into  the  room,  and 
took  her  place  beside  Nan  Jack- 
son's bed. 

Always  is  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  one  of  the  most 
solemn  services  of  our  Church. 
On  that  day  it  was  something 
more  than  solemn — it  was  awe- 
some. The  worn  and  haggard 
chaplain  stood  in  the  midst  of 
that  worn  and  haggard  congre- 
gation, and  began  the  charge, 
'  Ye  that  do  truly  and  earnestly 
repent  you  of  your  sins  .  . .  draw 
near  with  faith,  and  take  this  Holy 
Sacrament  to  your  comfort,  and 
make  your  humble  confession  to 
Almighty  God,  meekly  kneeling 
upon  your  knees,' 
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THey  were  not  all  of  one  creed, 
the  men  and  women  who  made 
that  little  band;  yet,  now  that 
the  gates  of  death  were  within 
their  view,  now  that  they  were 
even  fast  opening  to  receive  them, 
all  differences  of  faith  had  fallen 
away,  all  were  gathered  together 
in  one  mind  to  seek  the  aid  of 
Him  who  once  trod  the  same 
thorny  path  now  pressed  by  their 
worn  and  weary  feet;  who  once 
drank  to  the  very  dregs  the  bitter 
cnp  set  before  each  one  of  them 
in  that  terrible  hoar  of  suspense 
and  triaL 

There  were  Protestants  and 
Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics 
and  followers  of  Wesley,  and 
there  were  some  who  had  never 
troubled  themselves  to  be  any- 
thing. All  these  now  were  ga- 
thered together  as  sheep  under 
one  shepherd,  whether  He  would 
choose  to  lead  them  into  a  green 
pasture  and  beside  the  waters  of 
comfort,  or  take  them  at  once  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  wearing 
each  a  glorious  crown,  to  shine  ^ 
for  ever  among  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs. 

The  last  words  of  the  solemn 
rite  died  away,  and  a  death-like 
silence  fell  upon  the  little  band 
of  people,  broken  at  length  by  the 
wailing  cry  of  the  tiny  babe; 
then  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
crash  without^  the  f-ph-ph-ff — 
bang!  of  exploding  gunpowder, 
the  cracking  and  tearing  sound  of 
breaking  and  yielding  timbers, 
afid  a  shout  of  triumphant  joy 
from  the  besieging  Sepoys. 

The  gate  was  dawn. 

There  was  a  wild  rush  of  men 
to  the  doors,  and  one  woman, 
Betty  Adair. 

'Don't  leave  me,  Tom!'  she 
cried.  'Let  me  be  close  to  you 
when  the  barricade  falls,  and  then 
— send  the  bullet  as  near  my 
heart  as  you  can.' 

Even  then  the  fiml  barricade 


shook  visibly,  and  almost  imme- 
diately a  black  face  appeared 
above  the  summit  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  shot,  a  piercing 
cry,  and  he  fell  hajck--dead/ 
Then  there  seemed  to  be  another 
rush;  the  barrier  shook  again — 
again — more— 

*  It's  all  over  now,'  said  Betty 
Adair,  with  intense  calmness. 
'Kiss  me  once,  Tom,  and  then 
— end  it' 

Tom  kissed  her,  not  once,  but 
a  dozen  times,  and  put  the  re- 
volver to  her  breast.  Betty  looked 
with  a  smile  straight  into  his 
white  and  haggard  face. 

'  Be  quick  !'  she  said.  '  They 
are  just  over.' 

Tom's  hand  fell. 

'  It's  no  use,  Betty,  I  can't  do 
it  Ood  help  me !  I  cannot  mur- 
der you.' 

'  Give  it  to  me,'  she  answered ; 
a— can.' 

For  a  moment  he  held  his 
hand  to  prevent  her  taking  it; 
then,  as  the  wild  yells  of  the 
enemy  broke  on  the  sultry  air, 
and  he  realised  what  would  be 
her  fate  left  to  those  wretches,  he 
allowed  her  to  take  the  weapon 
from  him,  and,  turning  his  face 
to  the  wall,  hid  his  eyes,  that  he 
might  not  see  her  die. 

But— hark!  What  was  thati 
Betty  lowered  the  pistol  just  as 
she  was  about  to  fire;  another 
moment,  and  she  would  have 
pulled  the  trigger.  It  was  all 
done  in  an  instant  Not  ten  mi- 
nutes had  passed  since  Mr.  Gore 
had  spoken  the  last  word  of  the 
benediction,  and  but  a  moment 
before  she  had  been  without  hope. 
After  listening  but  a  few  seconds, 
she  thrust  the  revolver  back  into 
his  hand. 

'  Fight  it  out,  Tom.  We  are 
saved  1' she cri^.  'Listen!  Don't 
you  hear  it  f 

•Hip — hip  hur— ^ray!  Hur — 
ray!' 
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Every  head  was  raised;  hope 
shone  in  every  eye.  Strong  men 
trembled  who  had  been  calm; 
trembling  terror-stricken  women 
became  still.  The  shout  was  very 
faint,  and  now  and  then  the  fierce 
yells  of  the  Sepoys  utterly  drowned 
it  Then  it  rose  on  the  air  again, 
louder  and  nearer,  *  Hur — ray  ! 
Hur — ray  P 

It  put  new  life  into  that  worn 
and  well-nigh  despairing  garrison. 
They  did  fight,  desperately.  The 
cheers  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
Then  there  was  a  rush  of  kilted 
Highlanders,  a  conflict  of  a  few 
seconds,  and  the  mass  of  black 
faces  surged,  hesitated,  broke  up, 
and  retreated,  *as  a  wave  of  the 
sea  breaks  against  the  rocks  which 
have  stood  unconquered   during 


thousands  of  years.  And  then,  in 
the  midst  of  the  hand-shakings 
and  blessings  that  went  on  on  all 
sides — would  you  believe  it? — 
Betty  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
burst  into  weak  hysterical  tears. 

Kever  mind,  Betty  !  There  was 
many  a  man,  bigger  and  stronger, 
but  not  braver  than  you,  who 
choked  down  the  tears  he  would 
have  scorned  to  shed  while  grim 
Death  stared  him  in  the  face. 
The  old  colonel,  patting  her 
shoulder,  said  to  a  group  of  the 
newcomers, 

*  There,  there !  Mrs.  Adair  and 
the  owner  of  the  poor  little  siege- 
baby  in  there  are  the  two  bravest 
women  in  the  world.  God  bless 
'em  both  1' 

J.  B.  WINTER. 
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*I  THOUGHT  I  should  find  you 
with  the  girls,  Mr.  Grodwin.  You 
should  have  heen  with  us.  WeVe 
had  such  a  scramble  over  Honister 
Crag,  and  brought  back  no  end  of 
flowers  for  Gertrude.  But  one 
thing  I  must  say — that  fellow  Los- 
ford  is  a  jolly  muff,  though  he 
doesn't  look  it.  Just  a  funk, 
girls,  and  nothing  else.  Will 
you  give  me  some  tea,  Mrs.  God- 
win V 

*What  nonsense  you  talk, 
Bob !'  cried  his  sister,  conscious 
by  some  feminine  instinct  that 
her  friend's  face  was  hotter  than 
a  moment  before  :  '  you  are  a  per- 
fect mauvais  enfant  bursting  in 
like  that.  I  wish  Mr.  Losford 
would  teach  you  manners.' 

*rd  like  to  see  him  try.  It 
would  take  a  pluckier  man  than 
he  is.  Why,  he  wouldn't  come 
within  yards  of  the  edge,  Mrs. 
Godwin  r 

'He  showed  his  usual  good 
sense.  Master  Eobert,'  was  that 
lady's  tart  reply.  She  had  her 
reasons  for  looking  favourably 
upon  Walter  Losford,  of  Losford 
Court,  Monmouthshire,  by  no 
means  the  least  honoured  guest 
at  Mr.  Godwin's  Lake  villa.  And 
they  were  a  very  cheery  and 
pleasant  party:  the  pleasantest 
set,  Gertrude  thought,  that  her 
mother  had  ever  got  together ;  and 
Gertrude  was  a  young  lady  of 
decided  tastes,  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  please.  Even  Bob  Mar- 
ston,  when  he  was  not  saying  malr 
apropos  things,  and  appearing 
where  he  was  not  wanted  at  in- 
opportune moments,  was  as  amus- 
ing as  any  other  Eton  boy. 
Kevertheless,  at  this  moment  two 


people  at  least  were  ardently 
longing  to  make  his  ears  tingle. 

*•  And  what  is  the  programme 
for  to-morrow,  Mr.  Godwin?*  re- 
sumed the  young  gentleman,  not 
a  whit  daunted  by  the  unfavour- 
able reception  of  his  last  remark. 
*  Can  we  picnic  on  the  Red  Pike  1 
It  would  be  jolly  fun.' 

The  host  hummed  and  hawed  : 
he  rather  preferred  an  open-air 
entertainment  at  a  place  accessible 
in  an  open  carriage.  But  if  you 
have  a  house  among  the  moun- 
tains, up  them  you  must  go.  The 
climbing  disease  is  infectious,  and 
there  is  no  evading  it  until,  by  a 
permanent  residence,  you  become 
proof  against  its  attacks.  Mr. 
Godwin  would  have  to  succumb 
sooner  or  later. 

*  Yes,  Bob,*  said  Gertrude,  sud- 
denly laying  down  the  fan  with 
which  she  was  playing,  '  we  will 
go  to  the  Red  Pike  to-morrow.* 

And  Bob,  who  thought  that  in 
his  own  language  he  had  rather 
'put  his  foot  in  it,'  was  com- 
forted, and  knew  that  to  the  Red 
Pike  he  would  go. 

Grertrude's  face  as  she  went  up 
to  dress  for  dinner  was  thought- 
ful. '  He  showed  his  usual  good 
sense,'  Mrs.  Godwin  had  said,  and 
the  words  kept  ringing  in  her 
daughter's  ears  until  her  lip  began 
to  curl  with  scorn.  If  there  was 
one  thing  which  Gertrude  ad- 
mired it  was  courage;  was  she 
beginning,  almost  more  than 
beginning,  to  like  a  man  who 
could  be  called  a  coward  eveil  by 
a  boy  ?  It  made  her  cheeks  tingle 
with  shame  and  anger.  Proud 
and  high-spirited  herself,  good 
sense  of  the  kind  Mrs.  Goodwin 
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meant  was  not  in  high  esteem 
with  her.  And,  alas,  the  insinua- 
tion chimed  in  with  other  things. 
Walter  Losford  was  hardly  one 
to  please  a  romantic  girl  at  first 
sight.  Cold,  seDsible,  and  want- 
ing in  enthusiasm  even  in  his  am- 
bition, trying  nearly  everything 
by  the  argumeuts  of  reason  with 
impartial  severity,  he  would  have 
made  a  just  and  not  too  merciful 
judge.  Living  by  rule  of  thumb, 
no  wonder  that  he  looked  older 
than  his  thirty  years,  or  that  he 
repelled  chance  acquaintances  who 
caUed  him  a  prig.  Generally  re- 
ticent, he  would  sometimes  tell 
the  truth  with  rude  abruptness. 
Altogether,  his  friends  said,  a  little 
wanting  in  charity :  too  practical, 
too  matter-of-fact.  And  yet,  poor 
Gertrude!  when  she  met  him 
at  dinner,  the  hauteur  she  assumed 
melted  away,  and  she  blushed  and 
smiled  at  his  glance ;  for  what  is 
so  fascinating  as  the  homage  of 
one  who  seems  utterly,  almost 
contemptuously,  careless  of  all 
beside?  If  Walter  had  spoken 
that  evening,  he  would  have 
assuredly  gained  his  object,  and 
Mrs.  Godwin  been  made  a  happy 
woman. 

The  Red  Pike  was  red  indeed 
in  the  evening  sunlight,  every 
cliff  that  buttressed  its  rugged  top 
burnished  to  ruddiness,  and  yet 
the  party  lingered,  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  view  of  sea  and  land 
from  Forth  to  Windermere  that 
held  them  entranced.  Tea  was 
over,  and  the  servants  had  started 
downwards  with  the  baggage,  yet 
the  party,  which  all  day  had 
wandered  separately  or  in  pairs 
at  their  several  wills,  still  sat 
together  on  the  top.  Bob  only 
was  on  the  move,  skirmishing 
hither  and  thither  untiringly. 

*  I  say,  Gertrude,  here's  a  speci- 
men for  you  !  Here's  a  blue  gen- 
tian growing  on  this  cliff,  and  a 
rare  good  cUmb  it  will  be  to  it.' 


The  party  hastened  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff:  in  a  cranny  of  the 
rock  about  twelve  feet  down  grew 
the  flower  Gertrude  had  been  long 
seeking  to  obtain.  A  slight  open- 
ing in  the  wall  of  cliff  made  it 
just  feasible,  if  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, to  reach  it. 

*  Robert,  don't  go  too  near  T  cried 
Mrs.  Godwin. 

Gertrude  turned  with  her  face 
a  little  flushed  to  Losford.  '  Can 
you  get  it  for  me,  Mr.  Losford  f 
she  said  gently,  and  with  some- 
thing of  appeal  in  her  voice. 

'  Not  without  a  rope,'  he  an- 
swered calmly ; '  we  will  bring  one 
up  to-morrow.' 

*  To-morrow!'  cried  Gertrude, 
with  sudden  heat ;  '  I  want  it  now. 
Bob  would  get  it  for  me  in  a 
moment  if  I  asked  him,  Mr.  Los- 
ford.' 

^BoVs  head  is  perhaps  steadier 
than  mine,'  answered  the  other, 
keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  edge.  He  was  in  noway  dis- 
composed until,  as  he  finished, 
his  eyes  met  the  girl's  full  of  con- 
tempt and  anger.  Stung  by  the 
look,  he  took  a  hasty  step  towards 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  bent 
down  to  make  the  attempt.  For 
a  moment  he  remained  in  that 
position  as  if  entranced,  scanning 
the  depth  below,  a  sheer  three 
hundred  feet,  and  then  a  green 
ledge,  and  then,  far  beneath,  pale- 
blue  Crummock  Water.  With  a 
quick  shudder,  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  and  recoiled 
white  to  the  lips. 

'  I  can't  get  it  for  you,'  he  said 
hoarsely,  falling  back,  while  the 
others  looked  at  one  another  in 
astonishment. 

'And  quite  right,  too,  Mr. 
Losford ;  don't  try  any  such  fool- 
hardiness,  I  beg,'  cried  Mrs.  God- 
win loudly.  Loudly,  but  not  so 
that  he  failed  to  hear  the  one 
word  '  Coward  1'  or  to  distin- 
guish the  tone   of  contempt  in 
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ivhicli  it  fell  firom  her  daughWs 
lips,  as  ehe  turned  away.  The 
next  instant  he  was  his  old  calm 
self  again ;  hut  he  knew  that  he 
had  his  dismissaL 

As  for  the  bit  of  bine  gentian, 
Sob  brought  it  up  in  a  twinkling, 
and  chattered  on  in  such  a  way  as 
to  earn  every  one's  gratitude.  Tet 
it  was  a  dull  party  that  wended 
its  way  down  the  hi]l,  and  dear 
it  was  to  more  than  one  that  a 
budding  romance  had  come  to  an 
end  over  the  little  blue  flower 
which  nestled  so  harmlessly  in 
Gertrude's  fair  hair.  Yet  mothers 
are  sanguine  and  Mrs.  Godwin's 
face  grew  scarlet  with  anger  when 
the  spray  appeared  again  at  din- 
ner conspicuously  fastened  in  the 
bosom  of  her  daughter's  dress. 

If  it  was  only  an  awkward  hour 
at  dinner  that  Mrs.  Godwin  fear- 
ed, Fate  was  to  save  her  hospitality 
from,  to  do  her  justice,  an  un- 
wonted slur. 

'Where  is  Eobertf  she  asked 
pettishly,  after  helping  the  soup. 
*  Do  you  know,  Violet  V 

MIss  Marston  did  not.  Bob 
was  not  wont  to  be  punctual,  and 
she  was  about  to  say  so,  when  the 
butler,  who  bad  been  called  from 
the  room,  entered  hastily,  and 
whispered  something  in  bis  mas- 
ter's ear.  Mr.  Godwin  rose 
quickly. 

<  My  dear,  this  is  bad  news. 
There  has  been  a  fall  at  the  lead- 
works.' 

*  How  unfortunate  1  I  am 
thankful  the  men  were  not  at 
work.  Or  even  worse,  we  might 
have  been  viewing  them,  as 
Bobert  has  been  plaguing  us  to 
do,  and  been  all  crushed  together, 
like  any  common  labourers  I 
Shocking  1  But  where  can  Bo- 
bert bef 

*  I  am  afraid,  ma'am,'  put  in  the 
butler,  in  a  low  voice  which  every 
one  heard  well  with  pretematuxal 
distinotnessy  *  that  Master  Bobert 


— ^leastwise  he  went  that^  way 
when  he  came  back — is  in  there. 
John  has  gone  to  the  village  for 
help.' 

There  was  a  dead  silence  round 
that  fair  show  of  linen  and  glass 
and  gleaming  silver,  as  if  the 
hand  which  warned  Belshazzar 
had  appeared  upon  the  wall. 
Then  Gertrude  glided  to  her 
friend's  side  and  put  her  arm 
round  her.  The  gentlemen  hurried 
from  the  room.  But  almost  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  scene, 
the  women  appeared  there  also ; 
the  poor  boy's  sister  could  not 
be  restrained,  and  Mrs.  Godwin, 
whose  woman's  heart  was  sound 
within  her,  signed  to  Gertrude  to 
let  her  go.  Anything  was  better 
than  inaction. 

Mr.  Godwin's  wad-hole  and 
works  were  hardly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  house,  though  hid- 
den from  it  by  a  steep  shoulder 
of  the  hilL  He  guessed  at  once 
that  the  boy,  anxious  to  exhibit 
to  the  ladies  the  wonders  of  the 
wad-hole,  had  taken  the  private 
key,  which  generally  lay  upon  the 
study  mantelpiece,  and  had  gone,  it 
might  be,  to  make  some  prepara- 
tions, whereby  bis  darling  effects 
would  be  enhanced.  A  servant 
seeking  him  when  dinner  was  ready 
discovered  the  accident,  and,  after 
giving  the  alarm  in  the  servants* 
hall,  had  gone  on  to  the  village. 

'  Is  there  any  hope  V  said  Ger- 
trude, in  a  low  voice,  with  Violet 
Marston's  hand  tight  clasped  in 
hers.     '  Are  they  digging  V 

The  flaring  light  of  a  pine-knot 
fire,  just  kindled  in  the  little  en- 
closure at  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
fell  upon  a  score  or  two  of  strange- 
looking  figures,  chiefly  women. 
Some  were  moving  to  and  fro  be- 
fore the  blaze,  but  most  of  them 
stood  still  and  impassive.  The 
shining  clothes  of  the  men  pro- 
claimed their  trade,  as  they  brush- 
ed,   all    distinctions     forgotten, 
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against  the  gay  dresses  of  the 
house-party. 

*  Ko,'  replied  her  father,  with  a 
groan.  '  The  props  at  this  end 
are  gone,  and  the  men  say  the 
whole  hill  is  coming  down.  We 
must  wait  for  help  from  Keswick.' 

Gertrude  was  turning  to  the 
group  indignantly,  hut  one  was 
before  her. 

'Now,  men,  I  can  handle  a 
pick,  though  I  am  a  Londoner. 
Ten  pounds  to  every  man  who 
joins  me!  Don't  let  them  say 
that  the  Cumberland  men  left 
their  master's  guest  to  perish  be- 
cause they  were  cowards.* 

The  cold  impassive  face  was 
aglow  with  energy  and  excite- 
ment. Was  it  Gertrude's  fancy, 
or  was  it  that  that  word  in  his 
voice  really  struck  her  like  a 
whip? 

'The  hill  is  on  the  move, 
master,  and  he  be  dead  too,'  said 
the  foremost  man,  but  shame- 
facedly. 

'Hush, his  sister  be  there  1'  put 
in  a  woman  softly. 

There  was  an  instant's  hesitation 
while  all  watched  the  big  miner ; 
then,  after  a  glance  at  their  faces, 

'  We're  with  you,  master !'  cried 
he,  seizing  the  tool  at  his  feet 
like  a  giant  aroused. 

The  spell  was  broken ;  and  who 
then  so  reckless  as  the  Cumber- 
land men  ?  Losford  soon  had  to 
check  them,  and  assist  the  fore- 
man to  compel  them  to  underpin, 
and  take  other  proper  precautions 
as  they  worked.  In  time,  more  men 
flocked  from  neighbouring  pits  to 
the  spot,  and  the  task  was  carried 
on  by  gangs.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin's  entreaties, 
the  poor  girl  most  concerned 
would  not  leave ;  and  hour  after 
hour,  while  seemingly  countless 
loads  of  earth  were  wheeled  or 
carried  from  the  deepening  en- 
trance, she  walked  to  and  fro, 
or  lay  with  Gertrude's  hand  in 


hers  on  the  wraps  laid  in  a  cor- 
ner formed  by  two  walls.  How 
each  shining  worker  was  gassed  at 
as  he  came  from  the  darkness 
into  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  and 
deposited  his  load  !  Whoever 
worked  by  spells,  the  figure  Ger- 
trude knew  best  did  not  appear. 
But,  when  the  faint  lingering  hope 
was  dying  away,  one  of  the  other 
men  staying  in  the  house  came 
quickly  up  to  Violet, 

*  Miss  Marston,  do  not  be  too 
sanguine.  There  is  hope  yet, 
however.  The  fSedl  is  only  par- 
tial, and  he  may  be  in  the  main 
workings.  Some  of  the  men  fancy 
that  they  have  heard  him  knock- 
ing.' 

Violet  made  no  reply.  She 
was  sobbing  on  Gertrude's  shoul- 
der. 

'  Is  any  one  hurt  7'  asked  the 
latter  eagerly. 

^  No,  hardly  at  all.  A  few  cuts 
from  stones.' 

Another  hour  passed,  while  the 
crowd  thickened,  and  listened  all 
breathlessly  to  the  dull  muffled 
sound  of  the  tools  and  the  creak- 
ing of  the  barrows.  A  fxesh  gang 
was  at  work,  and  they  came  out 
more  quickly.  The  sky  was  grow- 
ing gray,  and  men's  faces  looked 
so  too,  as  the  fire  burned  with  a 
paler  light,  and  the  hill- tops  came 
out  in  cold  majesty. 

Suddenly  the  tools  ceased ;  a 
barrow  on  its  way  out  stopped 
inside  the  entrance.  The  crowd 
outside  drew  close,  and  breathed 
more  quickly,  and  women  hid 
their  faces  as  the  sound  of  voices 
low  murmuring  came  from  the 
passage.  Then  a  little  crowd  of 
men  pressed  out,  and  in  their 
midst  Walter  Losford,  stained 
and  ragged,  with  the  boy's  form  in 
his  arms.  He  laid  hun  quickly 
on  the  wraps  by  the  women. 
The  blood  was  trickling  slowly 
from  a  cut  in  his  own  forehead, 
and  his  face,  where  it  was  not 
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lead  -  grimed,  was  pallid  witli 
fatigue. 

'  He  has  only  fainted/  he  said; 
as  the  doctor  bent  over  the  boy. 

^  Just  so  1'  said  the  latter 
cheerily.  'He  only  wants  a 
glass  of  sherry.' 

Gertrude  rose  from  the  boy  to 
thank  his  bearer,  her  eyes  dim 
with  happiness.  But  he  had 
turned  away. 

'  The  worst  time  was  just  before 
they  broke  in,  Gerty.  £  thought 
the  earth  must  fall  again,  or  some« 
thing  happen  to  prevent  them 
reaching  me/  confided  Bob  to 
her,  when  she  visited  him  next 
day  in  his  room.  The  whole  mat- 
ter was  to  Master  Bob  one  for 
pure  congratulation,  and  he  spent 
his  time  in  rel^earsing  a  graphic 
account  of  the  adventure  for  the 
benefit  of  his  dame's  house.  '  But 
that  fellow  Losford  is  no  end  of 
a  trump.  He's  been  up  to  say 
good-bye,  and  I  told  him  what 
an  ass  I'd  made  myself  about 
him.  That's  a  comfort.  I  heard 
his  voice  first  of  all,  do  you 
know,  and  Mrs.  Godwin  says  they 
wouldn't  have  got  me  out  but  for 
him.' 

The  likelihood  of  this  alterna- 
tive appeared  to  give  him  un- 
mixed satisfaction. 

*I  don't  think  they  would/ 
murmured  Gertrude,  eagerly  pre- 
senting him  with  a  large  bunch 
of  grapes  from  a  side-table.  '  I'll 
get  you  some  more,  Bob.' 

*You  bet  your  boots  they 
wouldn't.  It's  a  pity  he  can't 
climb.  Fancy  a  fellow  like  that, 
with  what  the  doctor  caUs  "  con- 
stitutional vertigo"!  I  can't 
make  it  out.' 

And  Bob  fell  into  a  brown 
study,  which  passed  into  a  doze ; 
and,  thas  refreshed,  he  was  en- 
abled to  chatter  without  ceasing 
all  dinner-time. 

Gertrude  stole  out  of  the  room, 


and,  running  down-stairs,  found 
Jiim  in  the  hall.  He  had  mislaid 
a  favourite  stick. 

*Mr.  Losford/  she  began  hur- 
riedly, standing  before  him  in 
she  knew  not  what  attitude  of 
pretty  humility,  '  I  said  some- 
thing yesterday  the  memory  of 
which  is  burning  me  with  shame. 
I  cannot  forgive  myself ;  but  will 
you  say  you  do  7  Bob  has  made 
amends.  Let  me  do  so.  What  a 
foolish  girl  said  cannot  have  hurt 
you  Y  she  pleaded,  as  he  made  no 
answer. 

*  Eather,  slioidd  not  have  hurt 
me/  he  replied  gravely;  *yet  it 
did  cruelly.  Miss  Godwin.  But 
for  the  chance  occurrence  of  last 
night  you  would  be  thinking  so 
still.  It  was  ungenerous  as  well 
as  thoughtless.' 

Gertrude  winced  under  each 
almost  contemptuous  word.  She 
had  not  bargained  for  this.  Too 
much  hurt  for  tears,  she  mur- 
mured as  she  turned  away, 

*  I  am  sorry  !* 

'  A  moment,  please  !  From  any 
other  woman  I  should  have  ac* 
cepted  the  apology  without  a 
word.  I  have  scolded  you  that 
you  might  know  what  it  was  like 
before  I  asked  you  to  give  me  the 
right  to  do  it.  Gertrude,  will  you 
be  my  wife  V 

And  Gertrude  said  '  Yes.* 
When  she  had  fully  satisfied 
him  upon  this  point,  she  asked, 

*  And  you  have  quite  forgiven 
me,  Walter?' 

'  I  shall  have  when  you  have 
done  the  penance  I  order.'  There 
was  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  his  eyes 
a  stranger  would  not  have  be- 
lieved could  harbour  there.  '  It 
in  that  you  wear  the  bit  of  blue 
gentian  at  dinner  this  evening.' 

The  sight  of  which  harmless 
specimen  caused  Bob  to  blush 
the  only  blush  he  was  guilty  of 
in  his  school-days. 

J.  STANLEY. 


THE  OLD  BOOKSTALL, 
ft  ytctm  9t  e«f iMl  m  1791. 


HxRB  18  a  little  book  pabliBhed 
by  P.  Byrne,  of  10»  Grafton 
Street,  Dublin,  in  1791,  trans- 
lated from  tbe  Ftench  (of  M.  D. 
Aichenbolz,  fonnerly  a  eaptain 
in  tbe  aeryice  of  the  King  of 
ProBda),  but  originally,  it  seems, 
written  in  Gennan,  It  is  not 
often  found  on  a  bookstall  nowa- 
days, and  I  suppose  tbeie  aie  not 
many  copies  to  be  found  anywhere; 
but  it  IS  full  of  things  which  may 
be  as  strange  and  curious  to  some 
of  us  as  they  were  to  its  foreign 
leadera  and  its  author,  who  says: 

*The  island  of  Great  Britain 
is  80  different  from  all  the  other 
states  of  Europe  in  the  form  of 
its  government,  its  laws,  its  cus- 
toms, its  manners,  and  the  mode 
of  thinking  and  acting  adopted  by 
its  inhabitants,  that  it  seems  rather 
to  belong  to  some  other  globe  than 
that  on  which  we  live.' 

The  ex-captain  goes  on  to  say 
that  only  those  who  understand 
the  English  language  can  properly 
underatand  the  English  character, 
or  do  justice  to  England  as  a 
nation ;  and  claims  for  a  wealthy 
Englishman  greater  freedom  and 
independence  of  all  restraint,  ex- 
cept that  implied  by  laws  estab- 
lifiiied  for  the  necessary  protection 
of  peace  and  property,  than  a 
native  of  any  other  countiy  can 
boast  Hence,  he  thinks,  the 
numerous  follies  and  extrava- 
gances of  which  Englishmen 
were  commonly  guilty,  albeit  he 
wondered  not  that  they  were 
so  numerous,  but  rather  that 
they  were  not  more  numerous 
and   striking.      In    England,  be 


says,  'nobody  consults  anything 
but  hia  own  judgment.'  Oddity 
and  eccentricity,  he  tells  us, 
abound,  but,  although  they  are 
laugbed  at^  thoee  who  duplay 
them  are  not  treated  with  dis- 
respect Genius  takes  more 
daring  fligbts  in  England  than 
in  other  countries;  philosopbers 
argue  with  greater  freedom  and 
acquire  a  proportionate  increase 
of  intellectual  and  social  power ; 
literature  generally  is  stronger, 
more  spirited  and  more  whole- 
somely ushIuI,  and  poets  have 
more  enlarged  ideas  in  England 
because  of  die  freedom  that  exists 
in  it  So  says  this  German  cap- 
tain.   He  remarks : 

'That  country  has  so  many  at- 
tractions that  no  stranger  ever 
remains  there  any  time  without 
being  attached  to  it  by  some 
secret  charm  f  and  in  illustration, 
tells  bow  'the  present  King  of 
Denmark'  liked  England  betteiT 
than  France,  although  bere  he 
was  treated  by  both  Court  and 
people  with  no  mora  respect  than 
any  ordinary  Englishman  received ; 
whereas  the  French  distinguished 
him  with  exceptional  attention^ 
employing  eveiy  art  for  his  amuse- 
ment^ and  presenting  a  succession 
of  grand  entertainments  got  np 
expressly  for  him,  even  iUumi- 
nating  with  countless  torches  the 
forests  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
chase  by  ni^t  Tbe  entire  nation, 
be  says,  ^>peared  to  oonapire  to 
flatta  mod  delight  him,  and  Paris 
seemed  to  be  eonvoted  for  bis 
sake  into  'an  Elisium.'  Whereas 
in  London,  'no  one^  not  even  a 
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common  sailor,  gave  the  wall  to 
him.'  And  yet  he  was  most  satis- 
fied with  England. 

In  like  way  he  tells  ns:  'A 
powerful  Prince  of  the  Empire, 
who  was  too  conscious  of  his  high 
birth  to  deign  ever  to  forget  it,' 
at  first  complained  in  anger  that 
he  did  not  receive  from  the  people 
of  England  the  respect  his  own 
subjects  awarded  him,  although 
he  at  last  confessed  that  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  live  amongst  the 
English,  and  instead  of  being 
angry  at  their  want  of  due  re- 
spect^ used  to  be  amused  by  and 
jest  about  it 

Our  author  quotes  the  Nabob* 
of  Arcot,  who  said  the  English 
were  'a  nation  of  kings,'  and 
adds,  'It  is  a  truth  which  will 
not  admit  of  doubt  that  no  civi- 
lised nation  was  ever  so  free  as 
the  English  are  at  this  day ;  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  ancient  and  modem 
kingdoms  will  not  hesitate  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  opinion.' 

Further  on  the  German  soldier, 
contrasting  England  with  Italy, 
says :  'The  Italians  celebrate  d- 
most  every  day  a  religious  holi- 
day, the  English  a  political 
festival'  Describing  an  election, 
he  says:  'The  handsome  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  herself  was  not 
ashamed  to  entreat  the  lowest 
shopkeepers  in  Westminster  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Fox ;'  adding,  how- 
ever, '  that  charming  lady's  motive 
was  not  to  oblige  this  unquiet, 
turbulent  statesman,  but  to  please 
the  Prince  of  Wales.'  Mr.  Fox 
on  his  election  dedicated  a  banner 
to  the  ladies^  on  which  he  in- 
scribed the  motto,  'Sacred  to 
Female  Patriotism  ;'  and  yet  they 
say  Englishwomen  were  never  poli- 
ticians.    Our  author  says : 

'I  was  witness  at  a  political 
contest  for  the  town  of  Newcastle 
to  a  very  singular  circumstance.' 
It  was  this :  Two  candidates  had 


offered  themselves  for  this  place. 
The  one  was  the  friend  and  re- 
lation of  the  late  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, who  went  there  on 
purpose  to  assist  him;  the  other 
was  patronised  by  a  London 
merchant,  named  Smith,  who  had 
acquired  a  fortune  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  the  coal 
trade,  and  had  great  local  in- 
fluence. The  Duke,  beside  the 
advantages  of  his  rank  and  for- 
tune, also  filled  high  situations 
in  the  State,  and  imagined  no  one 
could  oppose  him  with  any  pro- 
bability of  success.  He  sent  for 
Mr.  Smith,  who  said  he  had  no 
business  to  transact  with  the 
Duke,  and  therefore,  if  his  Grace 
desired  to  speak  with  him,  his 
Grace  must  wait  upon  him.  The 
Duke  did  so,  and  offered,  if  Smith 
would  withdraw  his  candidate,  to 
insure  his  election  for  another 
borough  '  that  was  entirely  at  his 
disposal.' 

The  coal-merchant  replied 
haughtily,  'I  have  promised 
my  friend  that  he  shall  repre- 
sent this  place,  and  no  other, 
and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  my  word.' 

*  Very  well,'  replied  the  Duke  ; 
'  let  us  try  our  strength.' 

The  result  which  so  astonished 
the  author  of  '  A  Picture  of  Eng- 
land '  was  the  victory  of  the  coal- 
merchant;  his  candidate  was 
elected  'despite  all  the  interest 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county.' 

With  like  astonishment  he 
noted  a  conflict  between  the 
King  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
with  regard  to  a  point  of  law 
connected  with  the  execution  of 
a  criminal  for  burglary,  which 
ended  in  the  King's  defeat. 

'In  regard  to  Parliament,'  he 
says,  'the  great  abuse  consists 
in  the  inequality  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Commons.      Yenality 
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exists  bat  in  a  small  degree  in 
the  great  cities,  and  is  but  of  little 
consequence.  What  man  is  able 
to  corrupt  an  almost  innumerable 
crowd  who  live  at  their  ease,  who 
are  as  rich  as,  and  often  more  so 
than,  the  candidates  1  It  was  a 
project  truly  patriotic,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  son  of  the  great 
William  Pitt,  to  attempt  a  refor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  little 
boroughs.  Is  it  not  the  height 
of  foUy  to  behold  towns  which 
have  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
or  even  more,  without  a  single 
member,  while  a  few  miserable 
hamlets  have  a  representation 
equal  to  the  most  considerable 
cities  1  London,  which  ought  to 
send  forty  members,  sends  only 
four.' 

Of  the  King  he  says,  *No 
sovereign  in  Europe  is  so  badly 
lodged,  keeps  so  poor  a  table,  or 
sacrifices  so  little  to  his  pleasures. 
The  economy  of  the  Court  is  such 
that  I  myself  was  present  at  a 
ball  at  St.  Jameses  when  the 
apartments  were  lighted  with 
tallow  candles,  which  for  a  long 
time  have  been  banished  from 
all  the  genteel  houses  in  London.' 

It  is  just  now  the  fashion  to 
mourn  over  a  want  of  gentle- 
manly courtesy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  something  hitherto 
unheard  of,  but  our  German 
friend's  '  Picture '  teUs  us  how 
Captain  Luttrel,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  in 
1777  abused  his  opponents  in  real 
Billingsgate  style,  and  wished  tor- 
ture had  never  been  banished 
from  England,  because  he  should 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  it  exer- 
cised on  Lord  North.  *  It  would 
be,'  he  said,  *  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  see  his  bones  broken  on  the 
wheel  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner.' This  same  amiable  M.P. 
called  another  M  P.  '  an  infamous 
soldier,  who  had  behaved  during 
the  German  war  with   all    the 


cowardice  of  a  woman,'  and  was 
in  return  as  fiercely  abused  as 
'  a  buffoon/  Edmund  Burke  was 
not  particularly  polite  when  he 
wound  up  one  of  his  savage  par- 
liamentary attacks  with  the  most 
dreadful  maledictions  against  the 
Ministry,  and  assured  them  that 
the  first  thing  he  would  teach 
his  grandchildren,  *when  they  be- 
gan to  lisp,'  would  be  *  to  curse 
such  wretches !' 

Amongst  other  little  known 
facts  preserved  in  this  *  Picture ' 
are  the  following :  In  1765,  a 
German  gentleman  brought  to 
England  eight  hundred  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  whom  he  had 
collected  in  the  Palatinate,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Suabia,  by  promising 
them  they  would  be  much  more 
happy  in  the  English  colonies. 
He  landed  them  in  London  and 
there  deserted  them.  Unable  to 
make  their  wants  understood, 
food  less,  houseless,  and  in  rags, 
these  unfortunates  remained  for 
two  days  exposed  to  the  cravings 
of  hunger  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  on  the  third 
day  some  of  them  died  of  want. 
Then  the  neighbours  came  to  their 
assistance.  Bakers  sent  baskets 
of  loaves  to  them  every  morning, 
and  money  was  cnllected  for  them; 
but  beyond  the  immediate  locality 
in  which  they  starved  and  died, 
no  one  in  London  knew  anything 
about  them  until  a  German  clergy- 
man called  public  attention  to 
them  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
morning  papers,  directly  after  the 
appearance  of  which,  a  man  came 
galloping  up  to  the  house  of  this 
German  clergyman  with  a  bank- 
note for  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  not  known  who  sent  it  for 
some  long  tiaie,  and  then  it  was 
known  that  the  old  Countess  of 
Chesterfield  had  forwarded  it. 
After  that,  to  again  quote  our 
author,  ^  it  peeraed  to  rain  bank- 
notes and  guineas  upon  the  good 
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priest'  Coffee-houses  were  opened 
for  subscriptions,  attendants  were 
appointed  to  supply  the  foolish 
emigrants  with  necessaries,  a$  they 
were  not  themselves  able  to  buy 
them,  physicians  were  sent  to  aid 
the  sick,  and  nurses  and  inter- 
preters were  at  once  provided. 
For  five  months  the  unlucky 
Germans  were  thus  hospitably 
entertained,  and  then  they  were 
sent  out  to  Carolina  in  vessels 
hired  for  the  purpose.  The 
German  adds  that  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  joined  in  the  work 
of  relief  gave  their  services  only, 
and  charged  for  them  at  the  high- 
est rate ! 

Of  English  newspapers  we  read, 
'intheyear  1780,  in  London  alone, 
sixty-three  thousand  were  printed 
every  week ;'  and  we  are  told  how 
^Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the 
Advertiser^  once  the  most  famous 
newspaper  in  London/  defeated 
the  attempts  made  by  the  Goyem- 
ment  to  discover  who  'Junius' 
was.  The  Captain  says:  *It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a 
printer  put  in  the  pillory  or  drag- 
ged to  gaol;'  and  although  by 
naming  the  author  they  would 
escape  these  indignities,  they 
never  did  so  without  his  consent. 
*  The  Eeverend  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
curate  of  Brentford,  was  so  gener- 
ous as  to  avow  himself  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  in  the  year 
1778.'  Our  author  once  saw  a 
printer  in  the  pillory  surrounded 
and  protected  by  a  countless 
multitude  of  people,  who  cheered 
him  and  crowned  him  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers,  and  gave  him 
refreshment,  putting  it  into  his 
mouth,  as  his  hands  were  fastened. 
Persons  of  rank  stood  by  and 
talked  familiarly  to  him  with 
cheering  and  encouraging  word& 

He  mentions  matrimonial  ad- 
vertisements as  common  in  the 
newspapers  of  that  day,  and  says 
both  men  and  women  were  en- 
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trapped  by  them  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  worst  characters  of 
both  sexes.  He  also  tells  us  that 
authors  used  the  newspapers  to 
puff  their  own  works,  and  would 
sometimes  alternately  attack  and 
defend  tliem  to  awaken  public 
interest  and  force  their  sale.  He 
witnessed  the  stir  created  when 
Crosby  and  Oliver  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  where 
each  hired  a  small  house  to  live 
in  and  receive  their  many  friends. 
He  describes  how  every  ward  in 
the  City  sent  deputations  to 
them,  which  were  accompanied 
by  crowds  of  carriages  and  people 
in  long  processions,  to  thank  them 
for  asserting  and  defending  the 
just  rights  of  Englishmen.  Be* 
sides  this,  other  cities  sent  them 
their  freedoms,  and  deputations  re- 
presenting counties  and  shires 
were  constantly  visiting  the  Tower 
with  rich  gifts,  London  leading 
the  way  with  a  pair  of  massive 
gold  cups.  When,  Parliament 
being  prorogued,  they  were  re- 
leased, the  magistrates  of  London 
in  their  robes  of  state,  with  the 
Sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  the  Com- 
mon Council,  the  City  Militia, 
and  an  immense  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  people  in  the 
land  repaired  to  the  Tower  with 
banners  and  bands  of  music  to 
receive  them,  all  the  church  bells 
in  the  City  ringing  a  merry  peal, 
and  the  thunder  of  cannons  bear- 
ing the  good  news  afar.  Windows 
and  balconies  were  crowded,  ladies 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  men 
cheered,  and,  says  the  astonished 
author  of  our  'Picture,*  *I  my- 
self saw  many  weeping  for  joy ;' 
adding, '  Let  the  reader  remember 
that  all  this  was  done,  not  in  the 
corner  of  a  distant  province,  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  residence  of  a 
powerful  monarch,'  where  the 
Ministers  of  State  were  the  oppo- 
nents and  prosecutors,  whom  the 
people  safely  denounced  and  de- 
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fied;  and  that  this  was  not  a 
tumult  or  a  revolt,  but  a  public 
act,  which  the  laws,  instead  of 
prohibiting,  merely  regulated.  He 
adds,  'I  shall  never  forget  the 
memorable  scene,  and  with  me  it 
will  always  be  sacred ;  it  can  never 
be  effaced  but  with  my  exislr 
ence.' 

Another  thing  struck  him  as 
curiouEl  and  remarkable:  it  was 
that  the  famous  actress,  Mrs. 
Abington,  and  not  a  lady  of  the 
Court,  governed  female  fashion  in 
dress.  He  says:  'She  is  called 
in  like  a  physician  and  recom- 
pensed as  if  she  were  an  artist. 
There  never  is  a  marriage  or  ball 
in  which  she  is  not  consulted.  A 
great  number  of  people  of  fashion 
treat  her  in  the  most  familiar 
manner  and  as  if  she  were  their 
equal.  ...  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
beauties  of  London  to  observe, 
*'  Mrs.  Abington  has  worn  such  a 
thing,"  to  shut  the  mouths  of  their 
fathers  and  their  husbands,'  and 
open,  we  presume,  their  purses. 

Another  page  describes  the 
beggars'  clubs  in  St.  Giles's  parish, 
'  where  they  meet  to  carouse,  read 
the  gazettes,  and  talk  about  poli- 
tics;' and  another,  the  clubs  at 
which  the  London  thieves  met  to 
dispose  of  their  plunder,  and  dine 
or  sup.  *In  any  other  country,' 
he  says, '  these  associations  would 
be  discovered  and  the  entire  gang 
made  prisoners,*  for  *  the  laws  are 
scrupulously  observed  in  arresting 
the  most  despicable  wretch  in  the 
community.' 

On  page  93  we  may  read  with 
great  complacency,  'An  English- 
man is  proud,  but  he  is  not  a 
boaster;'  and  on  page  103  with 
less  complacency,  '  It  is  common 
to  see  clergymen  fight  duels — I 
shall  say  nothing  of  their  drunken- 
ness and  a  thousand  other  scan- 
dalous vices  which  they  practise 
without  shame.  They  are  often 
imprisoned  for  debt.       On  page 


179  we  read,  *  There  ai-e  in  London 
two  thousand  watchmen,  each 
armed  with  a  long  pole,  and  carry- 
ing a  rattle  with  which  they  as- 
semble their  companions;  .  • .  they 
also  cry  the  hours  and  give  notice  . 
of  fires ;'  and  on  another,  '  London 
is  said  to  contain  fifty  thousand 
prostitutes,  without  reckoning 
kept-mistresses.'  On  another  page 
is  an  account  of  Barringjion,  the 
fashionable  pickpocket,  having 
passed  into  the  royal  box  with 
the  suite  of  Prince  Orlow,  and 
contrived  to  steal  a  gold  snuff-box 
adorned  with  a  miniature  of  the 
Eussian  Empress  set  round  with 
diamonds.  Barrington  was  caught, 
but  released,  because  the  Russian 
Prince  insisted  upon  the  thief  be- 
ing punished  without  the  Prince 
appearing  in  court  as  prosecutor. 

We  read  also  how  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  Middlesex  besought 
the  actor-manager  Garrick,  in  the 
year  1771,  to  withdraw  from  the 
stage  Gay's  Bef/gars*  Opera,  on  the 
ground  of  its  dangerous  immora- 
lity. 

We  also  read  that  the  English 
women  are  so  handsome,  and  the 
desire  to  please  them  '  ardent  and 
general,'  and  that  *  the  appearance 
of  the  female  domestics  will  per- 
haps astonish  a  foreigner  more 
than  anything  in  London.'  They 
are  described  as  handsome  and 
well  clothed,  and  it  is  said  *  their 
dress  has  the  appearance  of  some 
taste,  and  their  conversation  such 
as  if  they  had  kept  the  best  com- 
pany. A  stranger  is  apt  to  be 
embarrassed  at  the  first,  and  can 
scarce  imagine  that  they  are  not 
gentlewomen.  They  are  usually 
clad  in  gowns  well  adjusted  to 
their  shapes,  and  hats  adorned 
with  ribbands.  There  are  some 
who  even  wear  silk  and  satin 
when  they  $re  dressed.' 

One  other  account  we  glean 
from  this  old  book  before  we  re- 
store it  to  its  place  on  the  stall. 


Twenty-one.  6$  i 

In  1784,  the  English  King,  walk-  at  once  lent  their  aid  in  extricating 

ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rich-  it,  and  laughingly  decliaed  the 

mond  with  some  of  his  sons,  saw  generoaslj  offered    pot    of    beer 

the  cart  of  a  poor  rustic  who  had  with  which  the  man   was  most 

been  selling  provisions  stack  in  anxious  to  refresh    and   reward 

a  ditch.     He   and  the  Princes  them.  a.  h.  wall 


TWENTY-ONE. 


So  to-day  is  your  birthday,  fair  Katie  ! 

An!  you  are  now  twenty-one, 
With  n«w  chapters  of  life  opening  to  you, 

And  the  volume  of  childhood  done. 

The  tale  of  your  life  is  there  written 

On  pa^es  yet  hidden  from  sight ; 
Heaven  grant  that  the  future  has  for  you 

A  story  all  happy  and  bright ! 

Don't  you  wish  you  could  glance  for  a  moment, 

And  see  if  the  ending  is  well, 
Or  prevail  on  the  mystical  sibyl 

Just  one  or  two  secrets  to  tell  % 

She  would  tell  you  of  lovers  in  plenty. 

Who  watch  for  a  glance  from  those  eyes, 

And  the  name  of  the  one  Fortune  favours. 
And  gives  the  much-coveted  prize. 

Of  friendships,  whose  bonds  are  the  stronger 

As  years  roll,  nor  ever  grow  cold  ; 
Which  smooth  the  rough  bits  of  life's  roidway, 

And  tinge  e'en  the  shadows  with  gold. 

She  also  would  tell  you,  *  faire  ladye  !' 

Time  passes  with  swift- flying  feet. 
And  a  heart  that  does  good  without  ceasing 

Makes  ever  a  life  true  and  sweet. 

So  take  these  rude  verses  of  welcome 

In  token  my  wishes  are  true. 
That  the  sunniest  smiles  of  Dame  Fortune 

May  shine  ever  brightly  on  you. 

May  you  always  be  merry  and  bonnie. 
Nor  have  aught  to  fear  from  stem  Fate, 

Is  what  if  I  could,  I  would  win  you, 
Sweeb  loving  and  lovable  Kate ! 

G.  VICKARS  GASKELL. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  ifi  summer  in  Shetland,  the 
brief  mystic  summer  that  sheds  a 
soft  pathetic  brightness  over  these 
barren  islands.  There  is  no  night ; 
the  long  cloudless  days  are  linked 
together  by  a  few  hours  of  twi- 
light, but  before  the  sunset  flush 
lias  left  the  western  sky  the  rose 
of  dawn  is  creeping  up  the  east. 
Under  the  kindly  warmth  the 
cold  black  land  springs  into  re- 
luctant life ;  the  patches  of  oats, 
that  60  scantily  repay  the  labour 
spent  on  them,  struggle  into 
comparative  ripeness ;  and  by  the 
roadside  and  over  the  morasses 
the  hardy  wild  flowers,  that  re- 
quire no  culture,  fragrant  meadow- 
sweet, downy  cotton-grass,  and 
bright-hued  violets,  burst  into 
brief  luxuriant  existence.  The 
sunlight  falls  on  the  town  of 
Lerwick,  on  the  long  winding 
street  and  the  narrow  ill-paved 
lanes  that  climb  the  hill  behind 
it,  on  the  wide  blue  bay,  on  the 
green  slopes  of  Bressay  on  the. 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  on 
distant  islands  which,  seen  through 
the  sunlight  haze,  seem  to  be  not 
the  bleak  barren  rocks  they  are, 
but  mystic  lands,  Hesperides 
where  dead  dreams  might  fitly 
find  a  resurrection.  The  broad 
tender  rays  glorify  the  long  pro- 
cession of  women  that  aU  day 
long  goes  back  and  forward  be- 
tween Lerwick  and  the  bog  behind 
the  town,  where  lie  the  stacks  of 
peat  that  form  the  fuel  of  this 
treeless,  coalless  land.  They  are 
of  all  ages,  the  women  who  thus 
toil  along  the  hard  road,  bearing 
heavy  creels    of   tuif   on   their 


shoulders — from  aged  crones, 
whose  forms  are  bent  and  whose 
faces  are  furrowed  with  long  years 
of  hard  labour  and  scanty  food, 
to  young  girls  with  glad  faces, 
that  do  not  fear  the  keen  salt 
breeze  that  ruffles  their  hair,  and 
strong  shapely  limbs,  in  whose 
free  firm  tread  some  likeness  of 
their  old  lawless  Viking  ancestors 
yet  lingers. 

The  day — the  conventional,  not 
the  visible,  day — draws  to  a  close, 
and  at  last  only  one  form  is  left 
on  the  road.  It  is  that  of  a  girl, 
tall  and  beautiful,  lovely  of  face  as 
a  Madonna  and  proud  of  carriage 
as  a  queen,  though  she  is  only  a 
fisherman's  daughter,  and  has  been 
used  all  her  life  to  the  hardest 
toil.  As  she  drew  near  the  town, 
a  man  who  had  been  lingering 
about  came  forward  and  accosted 
her.  He  was  a  swarthy,  morose- 
looking  being  of  about  the  middle 
height,  with  loose-jointed  but 
powerful  limbs,  and  irregular, 
unremarkable  features,  preserved 
from  insignificance  only  by  the 
thickness  of  his  straight  black 
eyebrows,  and  the  look  of  deter- 
mination in  the  small,  deepset, 
gray  eyes  beneath  them.  Withal 
he  was  not  a  plain-looking  man ; 
his  aspect  was  too  full  of  force 
for  plainness,  though,  under  some 
influences,  he  might  become  abso- 
lutely ugly. 

*  I  want  to  say  a  word  wi'  ye. 
Christian,'  he  said. 

A  shade  of  impatience  crossed 
Christian  Halcro's  brow  ;  but  she 
stopped  in  her  progress.  She  did 
not  look  at  her  self-imposed  com- 
panion, but  bent  her  eyes  on  the 
piece  of  lace-like  knitting  in  her 
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hands,  at  wbich  she  had  been 
irorking  assiduously  as  she  walked 
alotig. 

*WeU,  Mr.  Sinclair/  she  an- 
swered rather  sullenly,  *  and  what 
have  ye  to  say  to  me  V 

*Ye  ken  weel  enough,  Chris- 
tian,' said  the  man  earnestly. 
^It's  just  what  I  hae  told  ye 
afore.' 

'  Then  why  should  ye  tell  me 
again!'  the  girl  exclaimed  im- 
patiently. '  I  ken  what  ye  have 
to  say,  and  you  ken  what  111 
answer,  and  where's  the  use  0' 
say  in*  it  ower  and  ower  again  f 

'Because  I'll  no  tak  your  an- 
swer, lassie,'  he  cried.  *  Christian, 
ye  canna  mean  it.  Think  again, 
an'  I  ken  ye'U  change  your  mind. 
Whaur'll  ye  get  a  man  that'll  love 
ye  as  I  daol  Dinna  fancy  be- 
cause I'm  masterful  wi'  thae  lazy 
hizzies  at  Bressay  that  I'll  no  be 
kind  to  you  if  you  marry  me. 
There's  no  a  leddy  in  the  land'll 
be  better  served,  or  mair  thocht  o', 
than  you,  Chrbtian,  if  only  you'll 
be  my  wife.* 

Christian  shook  her  head. 

'  It's  nae  use,  Mr.  Sinclair,'  she 
said  gently,  but  firmly;  'I  can 
never  marry  you.  That's  the 
truth;  an'  if  you  ask  me  every 
day  for  a  year,  ye'U  get  nae  an- 
swer but  **  no  "  frae  me.' 

'  If  you  answer  "  no  "  every  day 
for  a  year,  I'll  just  gang  on  askin' 
ye  every  day  for  anither,'  he  cried 
passionately.  'Ay,  or  for  ten 
years,  if  need  be,  till  ye  say  •*  yes  " 
in  the  end.' 

*  I'll  never  say  "  yes." ' 

'Yes,  you  will — you  will. 
Lassie,  hoo  can  ye  torment  me 
like  this  !  I've  set  my  heart  on 
ye,  and  though  I'm  five-and-thirty 
years  auld,  I  never  looked  twice 
at  a  woman  before ;  and  I'll  never 
rest  till  you've  promised  to  be  my 
wife.' 

*  Why  should  ye  be  set  on  me  V 
exclaimed  Christian,  almost    in 


tears.  'What  am  I  but  a  puir 
lassie,  that's  weel  content  to  bide 
as  she  is  ?  There's  plenty  lassies 
will  be  pleased  enough  to  tak'  ye, 
Mr.  Sinclair;  seek  ane  0'  them, 
an'  leave  me  alane.' 

*  What  do  I  want  wi'  ither 
lassies  1'  he  cried.  'It's  you  I 
want — you.  Christian  Halcro,  an* 
it's  you  I  mean  to  have.' 

'  Never !'  said  Christian  proud- 
ly, losing  patience  at  this  persist- 
ence. 

'You  may  say  "  never"  if  you 
like,'  he  answered ;  '  but  your 
will's  no  half  as  strong  as  mine, 
an'  I  tell  you  that  youll  change 
your  mind  yet — ay,  an'  be  glad 
to  do  it.' 

'  Fancy  that  if  it  pleases  you,' 
replied  Christian  scornfully ;  'but 
a'  the  same,  ye'll  find  out  in  time 
that,  if  I  am  but  a  woman,  I'm 
no  a  bairn  to  change  my  sworn 
word  at  the  bidding  o'  you  or  0' 
ony  man.'  She  tried  to  pass  on, 
but  he  detained  her  by  an  iron 
grip  on  her  arm. 

*  You'll  no  leave  me  this  way,' 
he  said  fiercely.  'I'll  no  let  ye 
gang  wi'  that  **  no  "  on  your  lips, 
though  I  should  keep  ye  here  till 
the  morn's  morning.' 

The  girl  looked  around :  not  a 
creature  was  in  sight;  she  was 
alone  with  this  fierce  determined 
man.  Her  courage  gave  way,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

'  0  Mr.  Sinclair,  let  me  gang  I' 
she  cried.  'It's  cruel  0'  ye  to 
keep  me  here.  My  mother's  ex- 
pectin'  me,  an'  she'll  be  feared  if 
I  dinna  get  hame  sune.' 

Sinclair's  voice  grew  softer  at 
the  sight  of  her  tears. 

'  IIu6h,  lassie,  dinna  greet,'  he 
said.  '  Maybe  I'm  ower  harsh  wi' 
ye;  mind,  I'm  no  used  to  dealin' 
wi'  womenfolk.  I'll  no  press  ye 
for  an  answer  the  nicht ;  but  tak' 
time  to  think,  an'  let  me  come  to 
ye  an'  hear  what  ye  have  to  say 
tome.     Will  that  daer 
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Christian    grateliiny   accepted 
the  oompromiBe ;  anything  dioit  - 
of  aheolate  acceptance  to  getaway 
from  this  lover  whose  loye  was 
fieice  as  hate  1 

'Then  when  shall  I  comef 
asked  Sinclair. 

•Whenever  ye  like;  on  Sab- 
bath after  the  kirk  comes  oot,  if 
ye  choose.  Bat  mind,' she  added 
caatioosly,  •  that*s  no  to  say, 
though  I  promise  to  speak  to  yon 
again,  that  Fm  goin'  to  change 
my  answer.' 

'  We'll  see,'  he  answered,  with 
a  grim  contentment;  'and  mind 
you,'  he  went  on,  *  I  tell  ye  again 
that  I'm  no  a  man  to  submit  to 
failure  in  onything.  I  was  but  a 
bairn  when  I  was  left  to  fight  the 
world,  an'  a  sair  struggle  it  was. 
Pirst  for  bread  to  eat ;  and  when 
that  was  gotten,  for  knowledge 
— ^an'  it  was  nicht  an'  day  wark 
to  win  that;  an'  after  that  for 
money.  It  was  aye  a  fecht, 
an'  whiles  things  looked  black 
enough  ;  but  I  never  gave  in,  an' 
I've  got  them  a'  noo — money,  an' 
knowledge,  an'  friends  as  weel; 
an'  it's  a'  because  I  would  never 
be  beat.  Mind  that,  Christian; 
I'm  never  satisfied  till  I  get  my 
will.  K  ever  man  daunted  me  yet, 
an*  never  woman  wilL' 

He  released  his  hold  on  her 
arm,  and  she  sped  quickly  away. 
Matthew  Sinclair  followed  more 
slowly.  He  was  not  displeased 
with  the  result  of  the  interview 
between  him  and  Christian.  He 
had  a  firm  and  sincere  belief  in 
the  power  of  his  will ;  as  he  had 
told  the  girl,  it  had  never  failed 
him  yet ;  and  it  had  not  yet  struck 
him  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
subdue  a  wonmn's  heart  by  the 
same  moans  as  he  had  used  to 
obtain  all  he  had  hitherto  desired. 
The  man  wlio  had  once  been  a 
pennileK"^,  ignorant  lad,  and  was 
now  rich  and  respected,  felt  him- 
self able  lo   conquer  the  world 


if  need  be.  He  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  fishing  on  Biessay 
Island ;  Christian  Halcro  came 
there  with  many  other  women  to 
cure  and  salt  the  herrings  which 
the  boats  brought  in.  It  was 
there,  while  she  was  working 
among  the  gleaming,  many-tinted 
fish,  that  he  had  first  seen  her, 
and,  almost  at  the  first  glance, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry 
her.  He  had  never  consciously 
looked  at  a  woman  before — never, 
at  least,  with  any  feeling  either  of 
admiration  or  dislike ;  and  the 
beauty  of  this  poor  girl,  none  the 
less  noble  in  character  because  of 
her  sordid  labour  and  mean  sur- 
roundings, seemed  to  open  a  new 
world  to  him.  To  see  her  was  to 
love  her,  and  to  love  her  was  to 
determine  that  she  should  be  his 
wife.  Before  long  he  acquainted 
Christian,  in  somewhat  imperious 
fashion,  with  his  intentions,  and 
was  more  astonished  than  annoyed 
to  be  met  at  first  with  incredulity 
and  then  with  blank  refusal. 
Moreover,  after  she  had  been  in- 
formed of  Sinclair's  sentiments 
Christian  ceased  to  come  to  the 
fishing  station,  and  when  he  still 
persisted  in  his  suit  she  forbade 
him  to  come  to  her  home.  Sinclair 
had  not  expected  such  sternness 
of  refusal ;  but  his  determination 
equalled  hers,  and  he  would  not 
give  up  his  designp.  He  hung 
about  Lerwick,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  proper  duties  and  to  Chris- 
tian's vexation  ;  for  she  could  not 
go  out  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  meeting  her  would-be  lover,  and 
being  tormented  with  pleadings 
to  which  she  would  not  yield, 
cr  overwhelmed  with  reproaches 
which  she  did  not  deserve.  But 
she  remained  faithful  to  her  first 
answer,  and  this  evening  her  pro- 
mise, given  under  compulsion,  to 
postpone  her  final  negative  for  a 
few  days,  was  the  first  sign  of 
wavering  she  had  shown.     It  was 
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enough  to  laLse  the  hopes  of  Sin- 
clair, who  reasoned  that  postpone- 
ment inevitably  meant  compro- 
mise, and  compromise  would  in 
due  time  become  consent. 

Meanwhile  Christian  Halcro 
had  harried  home,  her  progress 
impeded  but  little  by  the  load  of 
peat  she  was  carrying,  and  had 
told  the  story  of  her  meeting  with 
Sinclair  to  her  mother.  The  two 
women  crouching  together  by  the 
turf  fire  were  a  strange  contrast, 
mother  and  daughter  though  they 
were.  It  seemed  incredible  that 
this  girl,  with  the  dull  glow  of 
the  fire  falling  upon  her  waving 
golden  hair,  her  large  wide-open 
blue  eyes  and  clear  noble  features, 
should  have  any  kinship  with  the 
old  woman  who  sat  in  a  wooden 
armchair  beside  her — a  woman 
with  her  face  tanned  and  wrinkled 
by  exposure  to  all  manner  of 
weathers,  her  form  prematurely 
bent  and  her  hands  distorted  with 
hard  work. 

'  But,  Christian,  lassie,'  said  the 
mother,  looking  anxiously  down 
on  the  beautiful  upturned  face, 
•  are  ye  sure  that  ye'U  no  marry 
him?  Think  how  he'd  keep  ye  ; 
a  braw  house,  and  claes  as  tine  as 
ony  in  the  town,  and  a  servant 
lassie  to  dae  your  work  for  ye. 
Think  a  wee  before  ye  let  sic  a 
chance  pass  ye ;  it'll  never  come 
again.' 

'  I  dinna  want  it  to,'  replied 
Christian.  '  What's  the  good  of 
wealth  and  grandeur  wi'  a  man 
that  ye  dinna  like,  that  ye're 
feared  o'l' 

'Ay,  that's  a'  weel  enough 
when  ye're  young  and  strong ;  but 
when  ye're  auld  and  weary,  when 
ye  thmk  your  back'U  break  wi' 
the  load  0'  the  creel,  and  your 
legs'll  scarcely  cany  ye  through 
the  day — it's  then  ye  wish  ye  had 
taken  the  comforts  o'  life  when 
ye  could  get  them.  Look  round 
this  place,  and  just  compare  it  wi' 


a'   that  Mr.   Sinclair  could   gie 
ye.' 

It  was  true  that  the  room  was 
poor  enough.  The  floor  was  of 
earth  ;  the  evening  light  came  in 
but  faintly  through  the  one  small 
window,  but  it  showed  that  there 
was  nothing  but  the  barest  fur- 
nishing— a  rickety  table,  a  couple 
of  chairs,  a  '  box-bed '  in  the 
wall  covered  with  a  patchwork 
quilt,  a  few  pieces  of  crockery  on 
a  shelf :  that  was  all.  Christian 
did  not  look  as  she  was  bidden, 
but  merely  shook  her  head. 

*  There's  nae  use  tryin'  to  move 
mc,  mother,'  she  said.  '  i  wouldna 
tak'  a'  the  wealth  in  the  world, 
if  it  was  Mr.  Sinclair  that  offered 
it.' 

*Weel,  weel,  bairn,'  answered 
the  mother,  '  hae  your  ain  way ; 
and  there's  nae  doot  that  Magnus 
Peterson's  a  guid  lad ;  so  be  happy 
after  your  ain  fashion.' 

*  That's  what  I  was  wantin'  to 
speak  to  you  about,' said  Christian, 
with  a  rosy  blush.  *  Ye  ken 
Magnus  has  aye.  been  wantin'  to 
marry  me  as  sune  as  he  could,  an' 
I've  aye  put  him  off,  an'  said  that 
at  the  end  0'  the  fishin'  would  be 
time  enough ;  but  noo— ' 

*  Weel,  Christian,  what  noo  f 

'  I  was  thinking  that  since  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  begun  to  come  after 
me  like  this,  it  would  be  better  if 
I  was  Magnus's  wife.  He  could- 
na  torment  me  then.' 

*  Does  Mr.  Sinclair  ken  that 
you're  gaun  to  marry  Magnus 
Peterson  V  asked  Mrs.  Halcro. 

'  No  ;  I've  aye  been  feared  to 
tell  him,  lest  he  should  dae  Mag- 
nus a  mischief.  He's  an  awfu' 
man,  Mr.  Sinclair ;  ye  canna  guess 
what  he'll  dae,  an'  he  is  rale  fierce 
whiles.' 

'  But  he  might  try  to  dae  Mag- 
nus a  mischief  after  ye  were 
married.' 

*  O,  no ;  surely  not.  .  What 
for  should  hef    He  might  hurt 
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us  if  be  chose,  but  that  wouldna 
undo  our  marriage ;  be  could 
never  expect  to  get  me  then,  since 
it's  me  he  wants.  Sae,  mother,  will 
you  tell  Magnus  that  I  am  ready 
to  marry  him  as  sune  as  he  likes  V 

Mrs.  Halcro  sighed.  She  was 
not  pleased  with  the  arrangement. 
Had  she  had  her  own  will,  Sin- 
clair's suit  should  have  been  fa- 
voured ;  but  she  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  th  wart  her  daughter, 
and  she  acceded  to  Christian's  sug- 
gestion. 

*  You  could  be  cried  on  Sab- 
bath/she  said  'and  married  on  the 
Tuesday,  if  you  like,  and  then  ye 
would  be  sale  and,  I  hope,  happy.' 


CHAPTER  11. 

Beixq  a  Scotchman,  Matthew 
Sinclair  never  failed  to  go  to 
church.  Had  he  belonged  to  any 
other  nationality  he  might  have 
carried  on  his  meditations  at 
home ;  but,  being  a  Calvinist  by 
birth  and  hreeding,  he  fulhlled 
his  duty  by  going  through  his 
calculations  on  probable  gain  and 
possible  loss  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  prayer  and  sermon.  The 
Sunday  following  his  interview 
with  Christian  Halcro,  Sinclair, 
according  to  his  custom,  immured 
himself  within  the  four  bare  walls 
of  Lerwick  church,  and  sat  there 
in  devout  inattention  for  two 
weary  hours.  He  was  surprised 
at  not  seeing  Christian  in  her 
usual  place,  but  he  did  not  regret 
her  absence ;  he  preferred  not  to 
see  her  till  they  met  face  to  face, 
and  alone.  He  heani  not  a  word 
of  the  service.  He  rose  up  and 
sat  down  mechanically  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  even 
sought  out  in  his  Bible  the  chap- 
ters that  were  read  and  the  psalms 
that  were  sung ;  but  whatever  of 


thanksgiving  or  confession  or  ad- 
monition these  contained  utterly 
escaped  his  understanding.  At 
last  the  service  drew  to  an  end. 
Only  the  final  benediction  was 
wanting,  (ind  drowsy  or  preoccu- 
pied non-listeners  began  to  rouse 
themselves  ;  for  now  the  minister 
was  about  to  read  the  proclama- 
tion of  those  marriages  which  were 
to  take  place  during  .the  week. 
Even  Matthew  Sinclair  listened 
with  some  attention.  It  is  com- 
mon enough  for  a  man  to  be  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  own  af- 
fairs to  pay  any  heed  to  instruction 
with  regard  to  that  future  life  which 
we  profess  to  consider  of  supreme 
importance ;  but  it  is  indeed  rare 
for  him  to  be  so  iQuch  preoccupied 
that  he  cannot  give  a  passing  in- 
terest to  a  little  gossip  on  his 
neighbours'  doings.  Sinclair  then 
permitted  his  understanding  to 
take  note  of  the  following  declara- 
tion : 

'  There  is  a  purpose  of  marriage 
between  Magnus  Peterson  and 
Christian  Halcro,  both  residing 
in  this  parish,  of  which  notice  is 
now  given  for  the  lirst,  second, 
and  third  time.' 

Then  the  congregation  stood 
up,  and  the  minister,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  invoked  for  them 
'  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
un,derstanding.' 

To  one  man,  at  least,  the  word 
'  peace '  had  no  meaning  that  day. 
Matthew  Sinclair  was  overwhelmed 
with  wrath.  He  hurried  out  of 
the  church  as  soon  as  the  last 
word  of  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced, vouchsafing  no  recogni- 
tion to  any  of  his  acquaintances — 
indeed,  not  seeing  them. 

'Black  Sinclair's  looking  a  wee 
blacker  than  usual,'  said  one  to 
another  as  they  went  along.  '  Black 
Sinclair '  was  a  nickname  by  which, 
partly  on  account  of  his  swarthy 
complexion,  but  chiefly  because 
of  his  morose  disposition,  Matthew 
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was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lerwick. 

^  Maybe  the  fishing's  ower  gnid 
this  year/  replied  the  £nend  ad- 
dressed. '  When  herring  are  plenty 
they  sell  cheap,  and  Sinclair  doesna 
like  parting  wi'  onything  withoot 
a  big  profit.  He's  awfu'  greedy  o' 
money.' 

^  Ay,  I  believe  he'd  sell  his  soul 
to  the  deil  for 't' 

"Deed,  an'  Tm  thinkin'  the 
deil  wad  mak'  but  a  bad  bargain 
to  buy  what  he's  sure  to  get  for 
naething  in  the  end/  was  the 
reply. 

£ut  it  was  not  for  money  that 
Matthew  Sinclair  was  likely  to 
risk  perdition.  The  anger  that 
consumed  him  now  was  greater 
than  any  money  hunger  he  had 
ever  known,  fierce  though  that 
had. often  been.  As,  with  knit 
brow,  fiercely-gleaming  eyes,  and 
clenched  fists,  he  strode  towards 
the  Halcros'  cottage,  no  one  who 
looked  at  him  would  have  doubted 
that  the  bargain  with  the  devil 
was  already  concluded.  But  as 
he  approached,  his  step  grew 
slower,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  changed ;  he  even  smiled  a 
little — a  cruel  treacherous  smile. 

'I  needna  fricht  her  noo,'  he 
said  to  himself ;  '  I  hae  dune  that 
lang  enough.  1  daursay  she's  rale 
prood  o'  her  cleverness  the  day ; 
but  the  game's  no'  played  oot 
yet' 

He  paused  a  little  to  complete 
his  self-control  and  efface  from 
his  countenance  the  lingering 
tokens  of  his  wrath;  then  he 
entered  the  cottage.  The  sole 
occupants  were  Christian  and  her 
lover,  who  had  come  to  spend 
with  her  the  time  of  the  church 
service,  at  which  custom  forbade 
her  to  be  present  when  her  name 
was '  cried '  in  marriage.  Magnus 
Peterson  was  a  taU,  handsome, 
broad-shouldered  young  fisher- 
man, with  eyes  as  deeply  blue  as 


Christian's  own,  yellow  hair,  and 
flowing  honey-coloured  beard.  Sin- 
clair noted  with  keen  envy  the 
difference  between  the  young 
Norseman  and  his  own  debased 
Celtic  type  of  feature;  but  his 
words  were  smooth  and  gracious. 

^Te  might  hae  tellt  me  the 
true  reason  why  ye  would  hae 
nought  to  say  to  me,  Christian,' 
he  said,  with  grave  but  gentle  re- 
proach. *  Ye  might  hae  kent  that 
I  wouldna  hae  troubled  ye,  if  ye 
had  said  ye  had  a  sweetheart 
already.' 

Christian  looked  at  the  floor, 
blushing  and  confused. 

^  I  didna  ken,'  she  said  apolo- 
getically. *  I  thocht  it  might  only 
mak'  ye  mair  angry,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair.' 

'  Why  should  it,  Christian?'  re- 
plied Sinclair.  *  I  wouldna  gie 
up  my  chance  o'  winning  you 
without  guid  reason;  but  surely 
it's  the  best  o'  reasons  that  you 
like  anither  man  better.  Nae 
man  wants  a  wife  that's  in  love 
wi'  some  other  body.  If  ye  had 
only  been  frank  wi'  me,  it  would 
hae  saved  baith  me  an'  yersel  some 
trouble.' 

*  I  am  sorry,'  murmured  Chris- 
tian. 

*'  But  I  didna  come  here  to  quar- 
rel wi*  ye,'  Sinclair  went  on ;  *  but 
just  to  wish  ye  baith  a'  the  hap- 
piness ye  expect  when  ye're  mar- 
ried.' 

There  was  a  pause  before  the 
utterance  of  the  last  words,  and  a 
slight,  almost  imperceptible,change 
of  voice ;  but  neither  of  the  lovers 
was  in  a  mood  to  criticise  the' 
terms  of  Sinclair's  congratulations 
too  closely. 

'  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Sinclair,'  said 
Magnus,  enfolding  Matthew's  hand 
in  his  own.  *  I  tak'  it  rale  kind 
0'  ye  to  speak  like  that;  an'  if 
Christian  did  say  ye  nay — weel,  it 
canna  be  helped.  I  was  first  on 
the  field,  ye  see ;  an'  what  ane  lass 
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doesn&  fancy  anither  may.  I  was 
aince  gien  the  go-by  myseF,  an' 
noo  rm  just  thankfa'  to  the  lassie 
that  did  it  seein'  I've  got  Chiis- 
tian  instead.' 

The  young  fishennan's  good- 
natured  blundering  words  were  so 
many  daggers  to  Sinclair's  wound- 
ed pride;  but  he  passed  them 
over  in  silence. 

'  And  when  is  the  marriage  to 
bel'  he  asked. 

*  On  Tuesday/  replied  Magnus. 
'  Then  you*ll  not  be  gaun  to  the 

fishin'  the  morn  V 

'No;  it  would  hardly  dae — 
would  it  ? — to  risk  bein*  drooned 
the  day  before  ye're  to  be  mar- 
ried. I  maun  wait  till  Christian's 
a  wee  tired  o'  me  first.' 

And  the  lad  laughed  in  happy 
consciousness  that  the  day  when 
they  two  should  be  weary  of  each 
other  was  far  distant. 

'He's  gaun  to  tak'  me  for  a 
sail  the  morn/  added  Christian. 

'  Yes,'  said  Magnus,  in  explanap 
tion,  *  I'm  gaun  round  to  the  Noss. 
There's  twa  gentlemen  here  the 
noo  that's  wantin'  some  cormor- 
ants' eggs  an'  some  young  birds, 
an'  they've  askit  me  to  get  them ; 
an'  ye're  sure  to  get  plenty  o' 
baith  on  Nosh.' 

'  But  do  je  mean  to  risk  your 
neck  dim  bin'  the  Noss  rocks?' 
inquired  Sinclair.  'I  think,  for 
my  ain  pairt,  1  would  raither  tak' 
the  chances  0'  the  fishin'.' 

*  0,  nae  fear  0'  my  riskin'  ony- 
thing,'  laughed  Magnus.  'I'll 
just  cross  in  the  cradle  to  the 
Holm;  there's  plenty  o'  nests 
there,  an'  ye  can  get  the  young 
birds  without  either  trouble  or 
danger,  it's  late  for  eggs;  but 
maybe  I'll  get  some  o'  them  tae.' 

•Ay,  that's  a  fine  easy  way,' 
said  Sinclair  thoughtfully;  and, 
after  expressing  a  few  more  good 
wishes,  he  went  away. 

The  island  of  Noss  lies  behind 
Bressay  (the  island  on  the  other 


side  of  Lerwick  Bay),  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  only  a  narrow 
channel  At  the  side  nearest 
Bressay  the  island  slopes  up  gra- 
dually from  the  sea.  The  slope 
continues  its  gentle  ascent^  and 
at  the  other  side  the  island  breaks 
off  suddenly  in  a  great  cliff  wall 
rising  precipitously  to  a  height 
of  two  hundred  feet.  A  grand, 
massive,  terrible  cliff !  Not  gra- 
duated in  the  slightest  degree, 
but  rising  sheer  and  abrupt  from 
the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  that 
laves  it,  the  effect  of  height  comes 
on  the  beholder  more  keenly  than 
if  the  rock  were  higher,  but  leas 
steep.  Looking  from  below  at 
the  great  gray  wall,  it  inspires  the 
beholder  with  awe ;  looking  from 
above,  and  seeing  the  sea-birds 
circling  far  below,  seeing  nothing 
between  him  and  the  gloomy  dark 
sea  so  far  beneath,  it  fiUs  him  with 
terror.  A  little  before  this  highest 
point  is  reached,  there  is  a  small 
islet — a  mere  rock,  whose  flat  top 
is  covered  with  grass — separated 
from  the  larger  island  by  a  chan- 
nel about  twenty  feet  wide.  This 
rock  is  now  isolated,  but  at  the 
time  of  my  story  it  was  connected 
with  Noss  by  a  bridge  of  the  most 
primitive  nature — simply  a  stout 
rope  with  a  basket  slung  upon  it, 
in  which  whoever  wished  to  cross 
seated  himself,  and  worked  him- 
self along  the  rope  to  the  other 
side.  Think  of  the  giddy  moment 
when  the  frail  support  hung  trem- 
bling midway  across  the  abyss, 
trusting  only  to  a  rope's  strength 
for  preservation  from  death  in  the 
sea  that  is  rushing  like  a  mill- 
race  two  hundred  feet  below! 
Yet  there  are  both  men  and  wo- 
men now  in  Lerwick  who  have 
crossed  the  chasm  by  this  means, 
fearless  of  danger,  hardly  con- 
scious that  danger  was  there. 

Matthew  Sinclair  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  that  Sunday  wonder- 
ing about  Bressay,  never  going 
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far  from  his  house,  but  apparently 
unable  to  rest  within  its  walls,  or, 
indeed,  to  remain  still  anywhere. 
Evening  came;  the  fishing-boats, 
with  brown  sails  set  to  catch  the 
light  breeze,  passed  on  their  way 
to  their  respective  stations,  the 
water  hissing  and  gurgling  as  their 
keen  bows  cut  it;  it  was  night 
by  all  the  conventionalities  of 
Shetland;  but  Matthew  Sinclair 
continued  his  restless  pfu^ng  up 
and  down.  His  housekeeper 
called  him  to  his  frugal  supper, 
and  he  went  in ;  but  he  ate  no- 
thing. The  woman  looked  at 
him  with  unusual  interest.  It 
was  pretty  well  known  that 
Matthew  Sinclair  had  sought  to 
marry  Christian  Halcro,  who, 
however,  had  preferred  Magnus 
Peterson,  with  his  youth  and  his 
poverty,  to  her  master,  and  the 
latter'^  five-and-thirty  years,  fero- 
cious temper,  and  wealth;  and 
the  sight  of  a  man  suffering  for 
love's  sake  has  always  a  strange 
fascination  for  a  woman.  At  last 
she  withdrew.  Her  master  heard 
her  go  to  bed  ;  all  was  still  in  the 
house,  and  outside  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  plash  of  the  tiny 
wavelets  on  the  shore.  Sinclair 
had  now  forced  himself  to  sit 
still ;  he  was  afraid  to  disturb  the 
sleeping  woman.  At  last  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  and,  with  a 
sudden  flash,  replacing  the  dull 
fire  that  had  all  day  burned  in 
hifl  eyes,  Sinclair  rose  up.  It  was 
the  signal  he  had  waited  for.  It 
was  a  curious  proof  of  the  amount 
of  conventional  morality  that  cir- 
cumstances can  instil  into  a 
thoroughly  unprincipled  man, 
that  Matthew  Sinclair,  filled  with 
furious  anger,  and  meditating — 
whati — should  yet  wait  till  the 
last  hour  of  the  Sabbath  had 
struck  before  beginning  to  put 
his  design  into  execution. 

He  took  off  his  boots,  and  crept 
softly  out  of  the  house  into  the 


pale  twilight  of  the  summer  night 
He  went  down  to  the  boat-hopse 
on  the  shore,  and  took  out  a  boat, 
lighter  in  build  than  those  used 
in  Shetland,  and,  indeed,  not 
safe  to  use  except  in  such  smooth 
waveless  weather  as  this,  and 
launched  it,  taking  elaborate  care 
to  prevent  an  unnecessary  sound. 
He  took  a  pair  of  sculls,  and 
rowed  away ;  gently  at  first,  and 
then,  as  the  distance  from  his 
house  increased,  with  strong  vigor- 
ous strokes.  Away  down  the 
coast  of  Bressay,  beyond  the  light- 
house, whose  warning  yellow  light 
shone  far  across  the  water,  and 
round  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  till  N088  loomed  darkly  in 
sight.  He  was  a  strong  man,  and 
the  hard  work  did  not  fatigue 
him ;  but  he  was  not  used  to 
rowing,  and  his  hands  soon  be- 
came blistered.  Yet  he  did  not 
row  up  to  the  usual  landing  place, 
where  the  ferryman's  house  stood, 
and  where  he  would  have  had  mere- 
ly to  step  ashore,  but  preferred  to 
moor  his  boat  further  round  the 
island,  out  of  sight  of  human  habi- 
tation, and  to  climb  up  twenty 
feet  of  sharp  rock  in  order  to  land. 
He  was  absent  about  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  then  he  re- 
turned, out  of  breath  with  the 
speed  at  which  he  had  been  run- 
ning, unfastened  the  boat  and 
got  in.  He  looked  anxiously 
around ;  but  no  one  was  near  save 
a  few  tiny  ponies  and  one  sleek 
reproachful-eyed  cow.  It  would 
have  been,  indeed,  strange  had 
any  human  being  been  visible; 
for,  though  it  was  broad  daylight, 
it  was  only  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  on  that  lonely 
island  the  ferryman  and  his 
family  were  the  only  possible 
witnesses.  But  Matthew  Sin- 
clair did  not  want  even  a  restless 
woman  or  a  wakeful  child  to  see 
him  on  the  island  of  Is^oss  at  this 
hour.     Again  there  was  the  long 
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weaij  pull  round  Bressay;  but 
though  bis  strength  was  utterly 
worn  out  by  the  time  he  came 
within  sight  of  home,  there  was 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  al- 
most appi'oaching  light-hearted- 
ness  on  Sinclair's  face.  Cau- 
tiously he  rowed  up  to  the 
boat-house,  and  drew  in  his 
boat  He  crept  up  to  the  house, 
again  looking  keenly  but  furtively 
around  for  a  possible  observer ; 
but  all  was  still  and  silent.  He 
had  often  cursed  his  housekeeper's 
matutinal  laziness;  he  blessed  it 
now.  He  entered  softly,  afraid 
lest  the  lifting  of  a  latch,  the 
creaking  of  a  plank,  might  betray 
him  ;  but  nothing  stirred,  and  he 
reached  his  bedroom  in  safety. 
There  he  threw  himself  on  his 
bed,  and  soon  slept.  Slept !  yes ; 
for  long-continued  strain  on  mind 
and  muscle  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce a  fatigue  that  brings  in  its 
train  deep,  heavy,  dreamless  sleep. 
Tired  brain  and  weary  body  com- 
bined must  cause  an  exhaustion 
that  ends  in  sleep,  which  no  fear 
or  anxiety  for  the  morrow  can 
long  delay. 

So  Matthew  Sinclair  slept,  while 
the  daylight  grew  brighter  and 
broader  and  m'ore  sun- illumined ; 
and  Magnus  Peterson,  waking 
from  happy  dreams  to  happier 
fieusts,  rejoiced  that  this  day  was 
to  be  spent  with  Christian,  and 
that  on  the  morrow  she  would 
become  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Youth  and  love !  That  glori- 
ous combination  which  enters 
once,  only  once,  into  our  lives, 
but  which,  in  the  brief  period  of 
its  supremacy,  lills  with  its  own 
spirit  all  the  beauty  and  goodness 
of  the  world,  and  hides,  with  the 
glamour  that  emanates  from  it, 
all  the  poverty,  sordidness,  and 


weakness  that  exist  in  our  sur- 
roundings or  ourselve&  O,  it 
has  a  wonderful  transfiguring 
power,  this  *  Love's  young  dream !' 
Beauty  or  blemish,  merit  or  de- 
fect»  it  sees  all  through  its  golden 
haze,  and  swears  that  all  is  per- 
fect Is  it  a  dream  ?  Is  it  not, 
after  all,  a  reality  —  the  greatest 
reality  of  our  lives  1  It  is  the 
great  motive-power  of  the  uni- 
verse. From  the  time  of  Helen 
till  to-day,  in  every  song  that  has 
been  sung,  in  every  tale  that  has 
been  told,  and  in  the  millions  of 
songs  and  stories  that  have  not 
been  told,  but  lived,  how  many 
great  deeds  have  been  done,  how 
many  great  thoughts  cherished, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  united 
forces  of  these  invincible  powers, 
youth  and  love  1 

Truly,  being  as  they  are,  young 
and  lovers,  Magnus  and  Christian, 
were  the  day  the  bleakest  and 
most  cloudy  Thule  ever  knew, 
might  well  be  happy  and  content, 
not  as  kings,  but  as  gods.  And, 
indeed,  are  they  not  deified,  loving 
and  trusting  each  other,  happy  in 
the  present,  fearlessly  expectant 
of  greater  happiness  in  the  future  1 
And  the  day !  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest,  the  most  perfect,  that 
summer  ever  saw.  The  sea  is 
clear  and  glittering  in  the  sun; 
far  away  on  the  horizon  there  are 
clouds,  great  white  downy  masses 
that  bear  no  menace  of  storm; 
but  overhead  the  sky  is  deepest, 
purest,  most  intense  blue.  Won- 
derful blue  of  a  Shetland  sky  i 
Gazing  up  into  these  fathomless 
depths  of  azure,  clear  and  deep  as 
a  sapphire,  soft  and  beautiful  be- 
yond description,  one  returns  na- 
turally, instinctively  to  the  little 
child's  belief  that  heaven  is  *  up 
there.' 

There  is  a  light  wind,  just 
enough  to  fill  the  brown  sail ;  not 
enough  to  take  up  the  whole  at- 
tention of  Magnus,  who,  with  one 
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arm  thrown  roand  the  tiller, 
looks  not  at  the  sail,  but  at 
Christian,  who,  in  return,  gazes 
at  him  with  eyes  full  of  passion, 
of  worship.  They  have  crossed  the 
bay,  and  are  coasting  round  Bres- 
say — the  same  course  that  Mat- 
thew Sinclair  took  at  dawn.  They 
pass  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
rocks,  rugged  and  weather-beaten, 
gray  points  standing  out  sharply 
in  the  sunlight,  purple  shadows 
lurking  in  the  hollows.  The  sea 
has  worked  its  slow  malicious 
pleasure  on  the  cliffs.  It  is  an 
architect  in  its  way,  and  makes 
for .  itself  pillars,  arches,  and 
caverns  as  well  as  any  human 
worker.  There  is  the  Orkney- 
man's  cave.  Look  at  that  great 
entrance-hall ;  is  it  not  well  de- 
signed and  nobly  proportioned] 
And  how  wonderful  is  that  long 
winding  channel,  going  back  far- 
ther than  man  can  penetrate, 
though,  as  he  presses  his  boat 
along  the  watery  path,  he  can. 
bear  the  tide  that  he  has  pushed 
before  him  breaking  and  surging 
on  the  far-off  shore ! 

The  sea  is  crystal  clear.  Look- 
ing over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 
Christian  can  see  three  fathoms 
down  a  forest  of  seaweed,  with 
broad  fleshy  leaves  waving  gently 
in  the  slight  motion  of  the  water. 
Among  its  branches  are  myriads 
of  tiny  fish,  swimming  out  and  in 
with  regularly  panting  gills,  and 
quick,  seemingly  meaningless,  cau- 
dal vibrations,  enjoying  the  sun- 
shine, doubtless,  in  a  cold-blooded 
and  fishy  way.  On  the  rocks  nearer 
the  shore  anemones  unfold  their 
pink  or  crimson  petals,  andin  eveiy 
little  basin  tiny  crabs  take  their 
gaunt  and  angular  walks  abroad. 
Overhead  the  gulls  are  wing- 
ing ;  not  aimlessly,  for  occasionaliy 
one  will  pounce  down  suddenly, 
and  disappear  for  a  few  moments 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  when  it  reappears  again  the 


fate  of  some  poor  fish,  seen  in  the 
far  distance  by  the  bird's  keen  eye, 
is  settled.  Far  away  the  guide- 
mots  are  floating,  nearer  a  scorn- 
ful-eyed cormorant  rises  and  &lls 
with  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and 
puffins  are  flying  into  and  out  of 
their  nests  in  the  crannies  of  the 
rocks.  Fearfully  busy  are  these 
last  birds,  preoccupied  and  anxious, 
one  would  say,  judging  by  their 
movements.  It  is  evident  that 
upon  their  brains  two  convictions 
are  firmly  impressed  :  first,  that 
'  the  world  was  created  expressly 
for  puffins ;  second,  that,  but  for 
the  unceasing  and  indefatigable 
exertions  of  puffins,  the  said  world 
would  be  in  a  very  sad  condition. 

The  boat  has  rounded  Bressay, 
and  now,  the  wind  being  useless 
here,  Magnus  pulls  up  the  channel 
to  the  landing-place  at  !N'oss,  and 
Christian  takes  his  place  at  the 
tiller.  The  heavy  boat  goes  swift- 
ly under  his  long,  powei^ul  stroke, 
and  now  they  touch  the  shore. 
Magnus  fastens  the  painter,  and 
helps  Christian  to  land.  She 
leaps  lightly  from  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  her  lover's  arms  catch 
her  ere  she  touches  the  ground, 
and  fold  her  close,  closer  than 
safety  requires.  The  ferryman  is 
a  morose  being  generally,  a  result 
due  probably  to  a  lonely  life  and 
monotonous  work,  but  he  comes 
out  to  give  the  lovers  a  smile,  and 
to  wish  Magnus  good  luck  on  his 
errand. 

Away  they  went,  these  two, 
across  the  fields,  walking  slowly, 
leisurely,  lingeringly.  What  need 
to  huny  1  Was  it  not  better  to 
taste  to  the  full  the  sweetness  of 
every  moment  of  the  long  sunny 
day  t  80  they  made  a  long  journey 
of  the  walk  across  the  islandi  and 
Chnstian,  usually  the  most  agile 
and  sure-footed  of  maidens,  to-day 
required  assistance  at  every  in- 
equality of  the  path.  Bat  at  last 
they  reached  the  spot  where  the 
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chasm  between  Noss  and  the 
Holm  beyond  was  bridged  by  the 
cradle. 

Let  me  gang  wi'  ye,  Magnus/ 
asked  Christian.  *  I'll  get  the  eggs 
while  you  are  catching  the  young 
birds.' 

'  No,  no,  lassie ;  you  bide  here, 
rd  be  feared  to  see  you  cross  in 
that  shaky  thing.' 

*  Feared !  I've  crossed  it  be- 
fore, and  what's  safe  for  you  is  safe 
for  me.' 

'  Ye  werena  sae  precious  to  ony- 
body  the  last  time  ye  gaed  ower 
as  ye  are  to  me  noo.  Wait  you 
here ;  I'll  not  be  long.  So  ^\q 
me  a  kiss  to  cheer  me  while  I'm 
awa'.' 

*  Ye  speak  as  if  ye  were  gaun  a 
long  voyage  instead  of  being  awa*, 
and  not  even  out  of  sight,  for 
ten  minutes,'  protested  the  girl ; 
but  she  did  not  refuse  the  kiss. 

Magnus  stepped  into  the  basket 
and  began  to  pull  himself  across  ; 
and  then—  What  then  1  There 
arose  in  tlie  air  two  wild  screams, 
that  roused  the  sea-birds  from 
their  roosts  on  the  Holm,  and 
made  them  fly  up,  darkening  the 
air  with  innumerable  wings,  and 
adding  their  discordant  cries  to 
the  sounds  that  had  aroused  them. 
A  man's  cry  of  agony  and  despair, 
and  a  woman's  shriek  of  horror ; 
for  the  rope  had  broken,  and  Mag- 
nus Peterson  fell  down  that  awful 
precipice  into  the  fathomless, 
swift-flowing  sea  below,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  woman  who  loved 
him! 

One  moment  only;  and  there 
came  a  horrible  plash.  Christian 
uttered  another  cry,  stifled  this 
time  by  the  keener  realisation  of 
the  terrible  accident  that  had  be- 
fallen, but  even  more  agonised 
than  the  first;  but  from  the 
doomed  man  there  came  no  sound ; 
he  was  stunned  before  his  body 
touched  the  water.  The  girl  rush- 
ed to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and 


peered  over.  At  any  other  time 
she  would  have  shrunk  &om  look- 
ing down  that  giddy  height,  but 
now  terror  was  lost  in  anxiety. 
She  saw  the  basket  floating  quick* 
ly  through  the  channel,  already 
&r  away ;  a  few  moments  passed, 
and  a  white  face  rose  to  the  sur- 
face. She  called  out  her  lover's 
name,  *  Magnus,'  in  piercing 
tones;  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
life,  no  struggle  for  existence,  with 
that  still  form.  Dashed  with 
fearful  force  against  the  rocks  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water,  he 
was  already  dead. 

He  sank  once  more ;  and  Chris- 
tian, not  realising  even  now  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt 
at  rescue,  turned  suddenly  and 
ran  across  the  island  till  she  came 
to  the  ferryman's  house.  She  was 
breathless  with  the  haste  she  had 
made  and  with  the  horror  that 
filled  her  soul,  but  she  succeeded 
in  gasping  out  a  few  words. 

*  Magnus,' she  cried — *  the  cradle 
— the  rope  broke — he  fell — save 
him — 0,  save  him !' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  lassie  V 
said  her  listener.  '  Has  Magnus 
fa'en  into  the  sea  at  the  Holm  V 

'  Yes,  yes,  at  the  Holm.  The 
rope  broke  and  the  cradle  fell, 
and  him  in  it ;  and  I  saw  it  a' ! 
O  my  God,  I  saw  it  a'!'  She 
covered  her  face,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  vision  of  that  horrible  mo- 
ment. '  You  must  save  him,'  she 
went  on.  •Take  out  your  boat* 
and  save  him.' 

*  I  doot,  my  puir  bairn,  there's 
nae  human  saving  for  him ;  but 
I'll  try.  Bide  you  in  the  hoose 
here,  an'  I'll  bring  you  word.' 

*  No,  no,  I  must  gang  wi'  ye,' 
she  cried ;  *  1  canna  stop  here.' 

The  boatman  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  remain,  but  she  would  not 
consent ;  and  at  last,  yielding  to 
her  demand,  he  placed  her  in  the 
boat  from  which  she  had  stepped 
so  bUthely  so  short  a  while  before. 
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and  they  set  off  on  their  sad,  hope- 
less quest  Hopeless  the  man 
knew  it  to  he ;  hat  he  dared  not 
suddenly  take  away  the  hope  that 
the  poor  girl  still  cherished,  so  he 
rowed  round  to  the  Holm.  There 
was  nothing  to  he  seen  there.  The 
sea  was  still  and  clear  as  ever; 
the  birds  had  recovered  from  their 
alarm  and  had  returned  to  their 
nests  ;  all  was  still  and  peacefuL 

'It's  nae  use,  Christian,  my 
dear,'  said  the  boatman  gently. 
'It's  a'  ower  wi'  him^  pair  lad; 
everything  but  God's  mercy  on  his 
soul  I' 

She  would  not  believe  it,  and 
begged  him  to  stay  near  the  spot 
He  lingered  for  a  while,  to  satisfy 
her,  then  turned  the  boat's  prow 
homewards.  Christian  made  no 
protest.  She  was  convinced  at 
last,  and  a  dull  cold  stupor  of 
despair  numbed  her.  The  ferry- 
man took  her  back  to  Lerwick. 
She  spoke  no  word,  but  crouched 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with 
great  staring  eyes  that  still  seemed 
to  see  her  lover  falling  to  destruc- 
tion before  her  eyes.  When  they 
reached  the  harbour  he  lifted  her 
out  of  the  boat,  and  led  her  home. 
He  whispered  an  explanation  to 
her  mother,  and  hurried  away  from 
the  poor  woman's  loudly- expressed 
grief: 

Mrs.  Halcro  wept  over  her 
daughter,  kissed  and  embraced 
her,  but  nothing  availed  to  break 
the  trance  of  horror  that  envelop- 
ed her.  Three  days  she  lay  in 
this  half-unconscious  condition. 
Her  mother  mourned  over  her, 
neighbours  came  in  with  pitying 
words  aid  kindly  deeds  of  sym- 
pathy, but  she  took  no  notice  of 
any  one.  She  never  spoke ;  only 
the  fixed  glare  of  the  blue  eyes 
and  an  occasional  shudder  told 
that  her  mind  still  lived. 

Matthew  Sinclair  had,  of  course, 
heard  of  Magnus  Peterson's  terri- 
ble &te,  and  as  the  tidings  of 


Christian's  state  came  to  him,  he 
felt  impelled  to  go  and  discover 
if  she  was  really  as  utterly  crushed 
by  her  lover's  death  as  gossips 
averred. 

When  his  voice  was  heard  at 
the  door  a  faint  blush  came  to 
Christian's  cheeks.  She  half  rose 
from  the  bed  in  the  recess  of 
the  wall  where  she  lay,  and 
put  aside  the  curtains  that 
concealed  it  from  the  kitchen. 
She  heard  her  mother  ask  Mr. 
Sinclair  to  come  in ;  Mrs.  Halcro 
was  beginning  to  take  a  certain 
pride  in  the  notoriety  her  daughter's 
misfortune  brought  her.  Sinclair 
made  some  demur,  but  at  length 
he  entered,  and  saw  before  him 
the  woman  he  had  loved.  She 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  clothed  only  in  her  white 
night-dress,  her  yellow  hair  falling 
loose  and  unkempt  on  her  shoul- 
ders, her  hands  clasped  together  in  « 
entreaty. 

'  Christian,  lassie,  what  have 
ye  left  your  bed  for  ?  exclaimed 
the  mother,  trying  to  force  Chris- 
tian back  out  of  sight;  but  the 
girl  would  not  be  moved. 

'Are  you  no  ashamed  o'  your- 
self to  appear  like  this!*  cried 
Mrs.  Halcro. 

Christian  paid  no  heed  to  her 
words,  but  went  up  to  Sinclair. 

'Give  him  back  to  me!'  she 
cried  passionately.  '  Give  me 
back  Magnus,  Mr.  Sinclair  I  Ye 
said  ye  would  never  let  me  marry 
onybody  but  yoursel',  but  surely 
ye  didna  mean  it,  for  ye  said 
afterwards  that  ye  wished  us  joy. 
What  made  ye  tak'  him  frae  me  I 
But  ye'll  no  keep  him,  ye'li  Jet 
him  come  back  to  me.  I'll  dae 
onything  ye  like,  if  ye'll  only  let 
Magnus  come  back  to  me.' 

She  tried  to  take  his  hand,  as 
she  ended  her  pleading ;  but  he 
drew  back.  '  She  is  mad,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  mad  !'  and  he  fled  from 
tho  house. 
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Yes,  she  was  mad,  and  her  wild 
petition  was  only  the  ontciy  of  a 
distraught  bzain ;  but  do  not  the 
mad  sometimes  strike  npon  a 
truth  that  the  sane  miss  1  But  no 
one  heeded  Christian's  words  nor 
the  accusation  they  unconsciously 
contained.  It  was  a  natural  enough 
fancy  for  the  poor  mad  girl  to 
take;  that  was  all.  Only  the 
Noaa  ferryman '  gave  the  idea  a 
second  thought.  He  went  to  the 
place  where  the  cradle  had 
stretched  across  the  gulf,  and  ex- 
amined the  end  of  the  rope  that 
remained  on  the  Noss  side.  Then 
he  saw,  what  no  one  had  per- 
ceived before,  that  the  rope  had 
not  broken,  but  that  the  under 
strands  had  been  cut  with  a  knife. 
Thus  weakened,  the  rope  had  at 
once  given  way  under  the  strain  of 
the  young  fisherman's  weight 


'Ay,  there*s  been  foul  play 
here,'  he  said  to  himself;  'but 
there's  none  to  prove  wha's  been 
at  it,  and  it's  no  safe  to  say  unless 
you're  sure.'    So  he  kept  silence. 

^latthew  Sinclair  has  left  Shot- 
knd.      The    near    presence    of 
Christian  Halcro  was  a  continual 
torture  to  him,  and  he  returned  to 
the  bleak  Scottish  town  of  his 
birth.    There  he  is  rich,  respected, 
envied.      He  is  regular  in  church 
attendance,  liberal  in   donations 
to  charities ;  no  one  would  suspect 
him  of  any  deed   that  was  not 
wholly  lawful.     And    lie    is    a 
miserable    man,    afraid    of    his 
nightly    dreams,    afraid    of    his 
waking  visions — a  man  who  has 
found   out   that  the  sins  which 
man  never  hears  of  God  knows 
and  punishes. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 
vanity  hardware's  diary. 

^Ferdinand,  Wherefore  weep  you? 
Miranda^    At  mine  onworthiness,  that 
dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give,  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want    But  this  is 

trifling, 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.    Hence,  bash- 
ful cunning! 
And  prompt  me  plain  and  holj  innocence. 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me.' 
Tanpestj  act  iii« 

A  SMALL  green  mannscript  book 
with  sUver  clasp  ;  leather  binding 
scorched,  corners  of  the  leaves 
charred ;  but  when  you  open  the 
book,  all  inside  clean  and  neat 
and  orderly.  So  I  have  seen  in 
a  smoking  ruin  Mr.  Milner's  safe 
thrown  open,  showing  a  perfect 
picture,  everything  neat  and 
tidy  as  a  gentleman's  breakfast 
table.  Small  columns  of  figures, 
petty  accounts,  fill  the  pages  at 
one  end,  these  written  in  a  careful 
angular  hand,  and  in  faded  ink : 
evidently  the  work  of  a  thrifty 
housekeeper,  and  a  woman  of 
education,  too,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  penmanship.  Some  dead 
economist,  no  doubt.  She  had 
to  tug  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  I  warrant !  Who  was  the 
poor  ladyf  A  thought  crosses 
my  mind  :  this  careful  accountant 
was  Miss  Vanity  Hardware's 
mother.  When  I  catch  this  idea 
I  confess  I  read  one  or  two  entries 
with  great  interest. 
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There  you  are  again  !  Now,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Doctor  John 
Book,  that  mother  was  a  good 
woman.  Trying  to  bring  up  the 
girl  with  good  -thoughts  1  And 
the  Scripture  says  somewhere  that 
if  you  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.  Being 
in  the  Scripture,  I  believe  it ;  but 
sometimes  things  lopk  opposite. 
Certainly,  this  mother  seems  to 
have  been  painstaking  enough; 
but  if  ever  young  woman  went 
briskly  down  the  way  she  should 
not  go,  the  name  of  that  young 
woman  was  Vanity  Hardware. 
Stop  a  minute.  The  Scripture 
appears  to  speak  of  one  sex  only : 
*  the  way  he  should  go.'  Perhaps 
womien  are  not  included  in  the 
promise  I 

At  the  other  end  of  the  book, 
altogether  different  entries  appear, 
written  in  a  fiiee,  flowing  woman's 
hand.  Miss  Vanity,  I  take  it, 
had  used  her  mother's  old  pocket- 
book  for  her  own  artful  purposes, 
and  she  began  her  writing  on 
what  would  naturally  be  the  last 
leaf,  and  so  worked  backward. 
Now  I  know  perfectly  well  that  it 
is  open  to  any  reader  to  argue  that 
this  diary  is  not  what  I  hold  it  to 
be— a  sham  and  a  snare,  but  the 
true  record  of  a  woman's  feelings. 
Am  I  going  to  argue  the  point? 
Not  for  a  moment.  Here  are  the 
extracts,  and  each  can  read  them 
in  the  way  he  thinks  best.  But 
mark  you  this  :  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  /  have  got  hold  of  the 
secret  of  Vanity  Ha^ware'R  career, 
zz 
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I  have  read  the  diaiy  over  and 
over  again,  trying  as  well  as  I  can 
to  adjust  the  portions  with  the 
events  of  my  story.  In  most 
cases  I  think  I  have  succeeded. 
Here  is  one  that  puzzled  me  for 
a  long  time;  but  I  conjecture 
that  it  refers  to  the  evening  when 
Willie  plucked  for  her  that  spray 
of  wild  rose  : 

'I  met  my  Master  Bashful 
again  this  evening.  Is  he  afraid 
of  himself  or  me,  I  wonder  1  O 
Master  Bashful,  if  I  could  only 
blush  as  you  do,  what  pretty 
meetings  we  should  have,  evening 
after  evening !  What  do  you 
think  a  wotnan  w  made  of  that 
you  steal  so  shyly  by?  Adore 
the  sex,  I  suppose !  Well,  I 
remember  rq^ding  somewhere  that 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion. Deadly  dull  it  ia  here ;  still, 
if  one  could  only  get  up  a  little 
stolen  love-making,  time  would 
pass  better ! 

*  He  is  handsome ;  I  do  like  his 
eyes.  And  what  a  mouth  1  Any 
woman  might  be  proud  of  it. 
Does  he  know  he  is  handsome  ? 
and,  if  so,  why  is  he  not  more 
confident  about  himself  1  Heads 
poetry,  perhaps,  and  thinks  I  am 
an  angel.  What  fun  to  take  him 
at  his  word !' 

There  you  have  a  sample  of  her 
style— her  own  style  unadorned — 
before  she  began  to  write  for  the 
public,  so  to  speak.  Several  such 
passages  come  in  succession,  fast, 
brassy,  and  flippant.  She  men- 
tions meeting  him  evening  after 
evening;  but  he  will  only  bow 
and  smile  'sheepishly,'  she  says, 
and  pass  on.  *Baa,  baa,  pretty 
sheep  !  If  he  were  a  woman,  and 
could  put  on  that  manner,  how 
he  would  "  fetch  1"'  However, 
she  will  try,  she  declares,  to  make 
him  open  his  pensive  eyes  a 
little  wider.  Then  follows  a 
page  which  refers,  without  any 
doubt,  to  the  kiss  the  audacious 


young  woman  gave  him  at  the 
gate. 

'  A  lesson  for  you,  dear  Bashful, 
in  the  Art  of  Love.  Poor  boy, 
he  took  my  hand  as  if  I  wore, 
wax-work  !  He  was  quite  delight- 
ful, though,  with  his  rose-red  boy- 
ish wajs.  Just  to  see  what  he 
would  do,  I^  gave  him  a  kiss.  I 
believe  we^  should  have  had  a 
pretty  piece  of  play  if  we  had  not 
been  interrupted.  Who  is  that 
girl?  Admires  him,  if  I  may 
judge  by  her  sour  look  at  me. 
Does  he  admire  her  1  He  certain- 
ly seemed  confused  when  she 
appeared.  She  is  no  great  beauty, 
at  any  rate  ;  but  one  never  knows 
what  sort  of  a  woman  pleases  men. 
However,  he  stayed  with  me ;  he 
did  not  follow  her.  This  begins 
to  grow  exciting.' 

Page  follows  page,  scribbled 
over  with  such  trashy  talk.  I 
suppose  when  she  had  companions 
this  was  the  kind  of  conversation 
that  passed  between  them;  and 
now,  being  alone,  she  talked  to 
herself,  and  wrote  it  out  for 
pastime. 

One  curious  entry  occurs.  Here, 
I  surmise,  the  idea  of  using  the 
diary  to  entrap  Willie  first  struck 
her.  This  entry  is  written  by 
itself,  and  in  pencil,  the  rest  of 
the  diary  being  in  ink  : 

*  I  must  remember  the  necemty 
of  our  getting  out  of  this  place.  I 
never  thought  it  wise  to  come  here, 
and,  if  we  remain  much  longer, 
something  will  be  discovered.  One 
night  or  another  he  will  he  seen, 
and  then  we  are  ruined,^ 

From  this  place  onwards  the 
tone  is  changed.  You  know 
when  detectives  are  fitting  scat- 
tered fragments  of  evidence 
together  they  work  after  a  scheme 
which  is  called  in  the  papers  '  the 
theory  of  the  police.'  My  theory 
is,  remember,  that  Miss  Yanity 
meant  to  use  these  extracts  to 
beguile  the  lad,  first  as  her  lover. 
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and  aftierwardB,  perhaps,  as  her 
husband.  Bead  the  story  care- 
foUy,  and  however  at  first  you 
may  resist  the  idea,  you  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  convinced  I  am 
right. 

'Last  night  I  had  a  strange 
dream.  Mother  and  I  and  Willie 
were  all  in  the  same  house 
together.  How  wonderful  dreams 
are  1  I  was  married  to  him,  and 
yet  somehow  knew  I  was  not 
married ;  and  I  felt  not  the  least 
surprised  that  mother,  who  has 
been  dead  fifteen  years — as  I  half 
remembered,  even  in  my  sleep — 
should  be  alive,  and  talking  to 
Willie.  She  scolded  me;  called 
me  wild  reckless  girl;  said  I 
would  never  make  a  fit  wife  for 
so  good  a  man.  When  she  said 
that,  Willie  looked  up  at  me  with 
a  smile  so  bright  and  so  sweet  that 
even  while  I  slept  my  blood 
tingled  in  my  veins.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  **  Vanity  will  be  a  good 
wife,"  and  he  beamed  into  my  face 
with  trust  and  affection.  That 
look  haunted  me  all  yesterday, 
first  with  strange  feelings  of  plea- 
sure ;  but  these  soon  turned  to 
fierce  anguish. 

*I  fell  in  love  in  my  sleep. 
K'ever  before,  if  I  know  myself, 
did  a  serious  thought  about  him 
cross  my  mind ;  but  that  look,  so 
fresh,  so  pure,  so  full  of  innocent 
delighted  love,  conquered  me, 
dreamer — blissful  dreamer — that 
I  was.  Yes,  I  loved  him ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  my  love 
grew,  there  grew  with  it  the  feel- 
ing that  I  could  not,  must  not, 
marry  him.  Never  before  did  I 
realise  what  I  am.  I  thought  of 
his  sincerity  and  truth  and  high 
feeling;  and  fancied  myself  Iiis 
wife.  Then  I  saw  myself.  Years 
of — well,  let  me  not  describe  it; 
let  me  call  it  excitement,  fever, 
wickedness,  have  left  me — what  1 
O  mother,  mother,  if  we  had  only 
died  together  T 


There  follow  several  pages  of 
lamentations  and  self-reproaches, 
written  loosely  as  if  her  hand  flew 
over  the  paper ;  and  here  I  remark 
that  the  very  writing  seemed  to 
denote  wild  impassioned  sincerity. 
Such  was  her  artfulness  I  *I  know 
you  will  say  I  am  blinded  by  my 
own  prejudices.  All  I  say  is, 
Wait.  Remember  the  theory  of 
the  police  I 

Another  extract : 

*One  thing  I  have  resolved 
upon  :  we  shall  see  each  other  no 
more.  I  will  not  throw  a  shadow 
over  his  life.  To-night  we  met, 
,and  even  before  he  spoke  to  me  I 
saw  he  was  agitated.  As  I  guess- 
ed, he  broke  out  into  a  declanition 
of  love,  and  before  I  could  speak 
— would  I  have  spoken  if  I  could  1 
— ^he  had  told  me  alL  Have  / 
won  love  like  thisi  I  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a  thing  in 
the  world.  Fancies  were  all  I 
ever  heard  of — fancies  lasting 
longer  or  shorter,  as  the  case 
might  be,  but  always  ending  in 
the  same  way :  one  tiring  of 
another,  or  each  of  each.  He 
talked  of  a  pure  love !  Did 
the  boy  know  he  was  driving 
me  madi  And  then  he  kissed 
me,  a  kiss  that  scalded  my  lips, 
because  it  was  the  pledge  of  a 
love  worth  worlds,  which  is  mine, 
and  not  mine,  which  never  can 
be  mine  honestly. 

*  Thousands — millions,  I  be- 
lieve— have  lived  and  died  with- 
out feeling  as  much  as  I  felt  then. 
There  was  a  moment's  transport 
of  joy,  wild,  tumultuous,  overmas- 
tering, like  a  great  wave  rushing 
boiling  up  the  sea-beach.  The 
next  instant  it  ran  Mssing  back  : 
there  lay  naked  to  my  mind's  eye 
the  awful  fact  of  my  life. 

'I  broke  from  his  arms.  I 
rushed  from  his  side.  I  bid  him 
see  me  no  more ;  I  fled  home,  mad 
with  grief,  shame,  and — shall  I 
write  it? — consuming  love. 
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'  My  £ither  noticed  mj  exdte- 
mcnl,  and  asked  me  the  cnue  of 
iL  I  panied  tlie  qaestioiis  u 
well  as  I  could,  bat  he  is  bus- 
picioos.' 

There  is  no  hreak  in  the  writ- 
ing,  hot  she  must  hare  stopped 
here  for  that  time. 

*  After  days  of  weary  thinking 
a  thought  ciOBsed  m  j  mind  like  a 
beam  of  light  breaking  from  a 
clouded  fcky.  What  if  he  were 
to  many  me,  as  I  am  t  Would 
he  have  courage  and  resolution 
and  fidelity  to  love  me  on  as 
his  wife  if  he  diBcovered  my  secret 
at  any  timet  It  seemed  worth 
while  to  try.  Anything  was 
better  than  Uie  doll  aching  and 
heating  of  my  head  hour  after 
hour.  So  I  met  him  again  and 
tried  him.  I  did  not  make  any 
light  matter  of  my  trouble,  for  I 
well  remember  saying  that  it  is 
something  children  ought  never 
to  know  about  a  mother  or  a  hua- 
band  about  his  wife.  At  first  I 
thought  love  would  conquer.  Bnt 
when  he  said  that  he  supposed  it 
could  be  nothing  recdJij  disgraceful 
— ^how  those  words  stick  to  my 
memory! — I  saw  there  was  no 
hope,  no  hope.  Poohsh  I  was 
not  to  know  that  men  like  him 
value  reputation  first  of  alL  Well, 
let  him  go.  /  never  sought  him : 
he  sought  me.  But  if  he  had 
only  taken  me  as  I  am,  for  better, 
for  worse  I' 

Hero  a  large  part  of  a  leaf  is 
left  blank.  She  begins  again  at 
the  top  of  a  fresh  page. 

*  Day  after  day  I  have  cried  my- 
self into  a  headache.  O,  how 
weary  I  am  !  I  wish  myself  among 
our  old  scenes ;  they  kept  me  from 
thinking. 

^  Wilhe's  wife  :  that  thought  is 
for  ever  in  my  mind.  My  own 
blackened  life  is  all  around  me, 
and  life  with  him  is  only  a  dream. 
Yet  I  think  of  it  and  hang  over 
it  by  the  hour.     O  for  a  new 


worid,  away  from  haiefol Fjig1and< 
To  fbi)get  the  past :  to  blot  it  out 
of  my  mind  and  wadi  it  off  my 
heart ;  never  to  see  the  old  fihoes 
or  httr  the  old  homd  wicked 
words;  to  begin  a  new  life  with 
Willie.  My  brain  is  spinning, 
and  I  must  stop.' 

She  did  stop,  for  the  writing 
that  follows  is  in  violet  ink;  and 
that  bottle  of  violet  ink,  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  she  bought  of  ma. 

'What  do  I  require  of  himt 
He  must  throw  up-  lus  situation, 
abandon  lus  prospects,  break  with 
his  friends,  leave  England.  Gould 
I  make  up  all  that  to  himt 

'If  the  sacrifice  were  mine 
there  would  be  no  difficulty.  The 
hardest  work,  the  lowest  service 
woman's  hands  ever  did,  I  could 
find  happiness  in,  for  his  sake. 
Even  if  I  never  married  him,  I 
had  rather  be  his  servant,  able  to 
hear  his  voice  and  look  at  him, 
and  know  what  he  was  doing  day 
after  day,  than  the  wife  of  an 
earL  But  I  am  a  woman,  and  he  is 
a  man.  He  knows  scores  of  good 
women,  and  I  have  only  met  one 
good  man  in  my  life— himpelf. 
What  he  could  make  up  to  me, 
and  what  I  could  make  up  to  him, 
are  two  very  different  things.' 

There  must  have  been  an  intei^ 
val  of  time  between  this  passage 
and  the  next  following. 

^  He  shcdl  many  me.  He  shaU 
make  the  sacrifice  !  I  will  repay 
him.  My  life  shall  be  his,  sur- 
rendered entirely  to  him,  my  whole 
work  to  live  for  him ;  no  thought 
outside  him,  no  hope  beyond  hinu 
He  shall  make  one  sacrifice  for  me 
and  I  a  million  for  him.' 

Then  it  was  that  she  wrote  the 
letter  to  Willie  which  led  to  the 
interview  described  in  the  last 
chapter.  She  had  not  mistaken 
her  own  powers :  her  lover,  as  I 
told  you,  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  her.  What  inmiediately  follows 
was  evidently  an  outpouring  of 
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her  feoliiigfl  when  she  retnined 
home. 

^  He  is  mine ;  I  am  his.  All  I 
hoped — moie,  fax  more  than 'I 
dared  to  hope — has  come  to  pass. 

'  I  am  almost  intoxicated  with 
happiness.  How  do  people  feel 
who  take  opium  1  I  thought 
that  as  I  could  not  sleep  I  might 
he  ahle  to  write,  but  my  hrain  is 
too  dizzy  to  finish  a  sentence,  and 
my  hand  will  scarcely  obey  me. 
^Thoughts  drive  through  my  mind 
in  showers,  but  there  is  no  order 
in  them.  I  can't  tell  why  they 
come,  or  what  many  of  them  are. 
They  come  like  flakes  of  spring 
snow,  with  sunshine  on  them, 
shining,  glistening,  hurrying  on 
in  bright  crowds.  And  one 
thought  over  all  is  like  the  shin- 
ing sun  itself :  Willie  is  mine  1 

'  Willie,  I  write  this  here  where 
no  eyes  can  see  me,  but  I  shall 
keep  it  and  read  it  over  and  over 
in  years  to  come.  You  have 
lifted  me  up  as  high  above  my 
former  self  as  the  stars  I  see 
through  my  window  are  high 
above  this  dark  world.  I  am 
yours,  Willie  ;  yours  for  ever  and 
ever.  Willie,  I  am  speaking  to 
you.  My  heart  is  beating  so  that 
I  can  scarcely  hold  my  pen,  but 
it  beats  because  my  heart  is  yours, 
and  not  mine  any  longer.  I  pray- 
ed to-night  that  all  the  past  might 
be  washed  away,  and  it  has  been. 
You  will  fly  with  me  when  I  fly 
from  my  past.  O,  can  anything 
come  between  us  now?  Could 
such  a  cup  be  raised  to  my  lips 
only  to  be  dashed  away  1  Willie, 
Willie,  trust  me  y  you  have  pro- 
mised to  trust  me.' 

So  let  the  diary  end  for  the 
present 

There,  you  might  call  that  sin-- 
eerity.  It  was  nothing  but  art. 
And  you  will  observe  that  when 
people,  for  a  small  weekly  salary, 
are  in  the  habit  of  pretending  to 


cry  when  they  are  not  crying ;  of 
pretending  to  be  in  a  love  when 
they  are  not  in  love  ;  and  of  pre- 
tending to  be  dead  when  they  are 
trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
audience  from  under  their  long 
deceitful  eyelashes ;  why,  you 
know,  in  such  a  case  everybody 
will  admit  that,  if  you  want  to 
arrive  at  honest  facts,  you  must 
follow  the  theory  of  the  police  ! 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  PLOT  IS  THICKENED  BY  MB. 
GRACIOUS  ME. 

*  When  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 

He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body 

follow.'  Part  III.  Henry  VI. 

After  his  last  parting  with  Va- 
nity, Willie  Snow  spent  a  sleep- 
less night.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  comply  with  Vanity's  demands, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
appearance  of  a  rational  being. 
Bound  to  keep  the  facts  secret, 
how  could  Willie  explain  his  con- 
duct to  his  friends  ?  He  was  to 
throw  up  his  situation,  leave  his 
home,  settle  in  a  foreign  land ; 
and  the  only  reason  he  could 
allege  for  thus  tearing  his  life 
asunder  must  be  Shylock's — *It 
is  my  humour.'  Willie  reflected 
with  some  mortification  that  his 
acquaintances  would  say  he  had 
gone  out  of  his  mind. 

The  prospect  of  setting  out  for 
a  new  country  was  not,  indeed, 
without  its  charms.  He  had  a 
small  capital,  and  though  he  could 
not  immediately  decide  what  line 
of  life  he  should  pursue,  he  was 
free  from  anxiety.  Besides,  to 
young  men  the  very  idea  of  foreign 
lands  is  inspiriting;  they  have 
not  sense  enough  to  value  their 
own.  Then  Vanity  would  be  with 
him — he  and  she  together  sharing 
sweetness  and  toils  as  only  lovers 
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can.  If  he  oonld  but  take  flight 
secretly,  dodging  all  those  terrible 
questionings  with  which  his  kind 
Mends  would  be  sure  to  torture 
him !  If  he  could  only  disappear 
firom  England  without  notice,  and 
report  progreaa  from  New  Zealand 
when  it  suited  his  convenience! 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  happi- 
ness of  two  lovers  and  the  require- 
ments of  human  society  do  not 
coincide.  Life  has  thorns  with 
which  to  torment  us,  even  under 
cover  of  the  blushing  rose-leaves 
of  wedding  days. 

Turning  matters  over  in  his 
mind,  Willie  came  to  a  prudent 
conclusion.  He  reflected  that, 
after  all,  the  secret  difficulty  which 
so  much  disturbed  Vanity  might 
be  to  a  great  extent  imaginary. 
.  After  their  marriage,  when  she 
'  confided  all  to  him,  its  dimensions 
might  be  much  reduced.  Accord- 
ingly, he  decided  not  to  break 
with  England  and  home  all  at 
once.  He  resolved  to  ask  for 
three  months'  leave  of  absence, 
judging,  like  the  careful  young 
man  he  was,  that  if,  when  Vanity 
and  he  were  man  and  wife,  there 
still  appeared  a  necessity  for 
emigration,  then  would  be  the 
time  for  giving  notice  to  his 
employers.  This  plan  relieved 
his  mind  immensely.  It  screened 
him  from  that  severe  cross-exami- 
nation which  so  startling  a  step 
as  leaving  England  for  ever  must 
have  drawn  upon  him.  Still 
better,  it  postponed  the  step  itself 
to  a  time  when  cooler  judgment 
and  clearer  sight  would  be  pos- 
sible. So  Willie  steered  through 
the  rocks  and  rapids  of  his  present 
course. 

He  had  another  trouble.  His 
promise  to  me  bound  him  to  dis- 
close all  he  proposed  to  do ;  and 
he  told  me  like  an  honest  young 
fellow,  though  his  cheeks  were 
pale,  and  once  or  twice  tears  stood 
in  his   eyes.      Now,   what    was 


poor  old  Doctor  Book  to  s&yt 
Of  course,  I  advised,  argued, 
scolded,  even  pretended  to  lose 
my  temper,  which  did  no  good 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  when  I 
watched  Willie  pleading  for  his 
sweetheart,  protesting  his  confi- 
dence in  her,  I  felt  as  if  she  must 
be  better  than  I  thought.  But 
these  were  the  facts.  However, 
when  Willie  b^ged  me  to  keep 
his  secret,  I  promised  to  do  so — 
reluctantly,  I  confess. 

There  lived  at  this  time  in 
Hampton  a  man  named  Clock. 
You  call  that  an  odd  name,  per- 
haps; but  you  have  only  heard 
half  the  oddity ;  for,  behold,  his 
other  name  was  Gracious,  the 
whole  amoiinting,  as  I  am  a  bap- 
tised Christian,  to  Qracious  Clock. 
If  you  doubt  me,  refer  to  Hamp- 
ton parish  register,  under  date  of 
November  2,  1817.  There  you 
will  read  that  Gracious,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Martha  Clock,  was 
christened  privately  on  that  day. 
Myself  I  did  not  believe  the  name 
to  be  real,  until  I  hunted  it  out 
with  my  own  eyes,  the  parish 
clerk,  an  old  &iend,  helping  me. 
There  it  stood — the  name,  Gra- 
cious Clock — as  plain  as  ink  could 
make  it,  excepting  that  the  latter 
was  somewhat  faded. 

1  fiancy  many  who  knew  the 
man  never  heard  the  whole  of  his 
lawful  name.  In  this  way.  The 
father  of  Gracious  Clock,  who  was 
a  brewer's  drayman,  loved  liquor 
better  than  his  life,  and  drank 
strong  ale  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  He  had  a  respectable 
aunt  who,  by  saving  and  pinching 
for  half  a  century,  managed  to 
roll  together  one  hundred  pounds 
in  money.  This  sum  she  be- 
queathed to  Clock  senior,  and  he, 
elated  with  prosperity,  took  to 
French  brandy,  and  drank  himself 
to  death  in  no  time.  The  com- 
plaint which  killed  him  was  said 
to  be  bronchitis,  as  I  well  remem- 
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ber ;  if  80,  the  price  of  ordinary 
bronchitis  is  sixty  shillings  a 
dozen,  bottles  included.  All  this 
does  not  concern  my  story,  and  is 
only  my  gossiping  way ;  but  I 
mention  the  brewer  because,  being 
a  joker,  he  used  to  call  his  son 
Clock  *  my  Gracious,'  and  at  other 
times  'Gracious  me.*  The  last 
name  stuck.  For  years  and  years 
the  man  was  known  as  '  Gracious 
Me,'  and  nothing  else. 

Gracious  Me  was  a  little  man, 
with  one  even  and  one  limping 
Jeg.  He  had  a  very  large  nose, 
crooked  on  one  side,  to  keep  the 
leg  company.  His  daily  dress 
was  a  show  for  shabbinesa,  and 
his  red  eyes,  red  cheeks,  and  red 
nose  made  him  the  picture  of  a 
dingy  drunkard.  He  was  man- 
of-all-work  in  a  furniture  shop, 
and  might  be  seen  any  day  carry- 
ing emidl  articles  of  wooden  ware 
through  the  streets,  a  dab  of  paint 
here  and  there  on  his  coat.  On 
Sundays  his  habit  was  to  appear 
in  a  new  black  suit ;  and  then  he 
would  look  as  fresh  and  glossy  as 
a  pea  newly  turned  out  of  a  pod. 
The  weekday  clothes  never  looked 
any  better,  and  the  Sunday  clothes 
never  looked  any  worse;  but  it 
was  curious  the  difference  the  two 
suits  made  in  the  red  face  of 
Gracious  Me.  Meet  him  on  Sat- 
urday night,  and  you  would  con- 
clude that  his  colour  was  got  in  a 
tap-room ;  meet  him  on  Sunday, 
you  would  refer  the  same  to  a 
snug  back-parlour,  and  would,  per- 
haps, find  yourself  trying  to  guess 
how  much  fine  old  port  went  to 
finish  that  respectable  ruby  nose. 
For  in  his  Sunday  clothes  Gra- 
cious looked  quite  the  gentleman. 
He  had  no  frieuds,  no  children, 
no  wife ;  and  I  never  knew  for 
certain  that  he  had  any  home, 
though  he  must  have  had  a  peg 
somewhere  on  which  he  hung  the 
second  suit.  He  looked  as  ugly 
as  sin,  and  between  you  and  my- 


self much  uglier  than  many  sins ; 
and  ugly  looked  that  ugly  was. 

I  never  found  out  why  Nancy 
Steele  suspected,  at  this  particular 
time,  that  something  very  impor- 
tant was  going  forward  between 
Willie  Snow  and  Miss  Hardware. 
Perhaps  the  news  that  hard-work- 
ing  Will  meant  to  take  a  three 
months'  holiday  set  her  thinking ; 
perhaps  she  read  the  facts  in  his 
face.  A  jealous  woman  will  erect 
a  whole  edifice  of  conclusions  on 
the  foundation  of  some  trifling 
incident  as  fine  as  the  point  of 
her  own  needle.  However  that 
may  have  been,  Nancy  guessed 
rightly  the  actual  state  of  the 
case.  Knowing  that  mystery 
hung  around  the  Hardwares,  and 
deciding  in  her  own  mind  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  have  any 
secret  which  could  be  a  credit  to 
them,  she  resolved  to  set  a  watch 
upon  the  house,  and  so,  perhaps, 
find  out  more  about  her  rival 
Vanity  than  would  be  to  that 
lady's  honour.  But  who  was  to 
keep  the  watch  1  *  Gracious  Me,' 
said  Nancy  to  herself  the  instant 
that  question  presented  itself. 
*  Gracious  Me  will  do  it  I' 

A  rat  is  happier  in  a  sewer 
than  he  would  be  in  any  clear 
daisy-bordered  brook ;  and  Gra- 
cious Me,  who  would  have  felt 
excessively  uncomfortable  if  Nancy 
had  sent  him  on  any  mission  of 
charity  or  mercy,  relished  this 
undertaking  beyond  measure.  He 
was  sincerely  moved,  and  shed  a 
manly  tear  or  two  when  he  pledged 
himself  to  absolute  secrecy.  The 
reason  he  gave  for  this  inviolable 
secrecy  may  sound  to  the  ear 
somewhat  irrelevant. 

•  Why,  bless  your  heart,  miss,' 
said  he,  *  I  knew  your  mother  I' 

But  Gracious  did  not  set  up  for 
a  logical  mind. 

As  to  succeeding,  of  that  Gra- 
cious had  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
He  went  away  with  something  in 
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Mb  hand  which  bound  him  faster 
to  iN^ancj's  service  than  all  the 
promised  he  could  have  made  in 
a  twelvemonth,  as  she,  no  doabt, 
well  knew,  being  a  prudent  lass, 
you  observe,  and  worldly  wise. 

All  that  Gracious  Me  saw  and 
heard,  and  his  adventures  at 
Tumbledown  Farm  came  to  my 
ears  after  a  time ;  and  I  relate 
the  whole  here  in  the  order  of 
events.  His  instructions  were  to 
keep  himself  out  of  sight  of  the 
Hardwares ;  and  for  several  days 
he  skulked  behind  hedges  or 
lounged  in  the  fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Farm,  taking 
many  a  snug  nap,  I  daresay.  He 
saw  nothing  whatever,  and  had 
to  return  to  ]Miss  ^ancy  empty- 
handed.  Either  she  suggested, 
or  the  thought  arose  in  his  own 
mind,  that  he  should  try  the 
experiment  of  watching  the  house 
after  dark;  and  he  no  sooner 
adopted  this  plan  than  discoveries 
ensued. 

About  ten  o'clock  one  night 
he  crept  slowly  into  the  farm 
garden,  with  a  lie  in  his  moutli 
ready,  in  case  he  ehould  be  sur- 
prised :  he  Wijs  a  wayfarer  who 
had  lost  his  road,  and  he  was 
coming  to  inquire  if  he  must  turn 
to  the  light  hand  or  to  the  left. 
The  parlour  window  was  close 
beside  the  front  door,  and  as 
Gracious  stood  on  the  step,  he 
heard  a  great  voice  inside  roaring 
a  song  drunktnly.  Li^ht  shone 
through  the  crevice  of  ihe  window- 
shutters;  but  though  Gracious 
tried  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
to  get  a  peep  at  the  interior,  he 
failed.  At  lai?t,  pulfing  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  he  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  song  went  on  for  an 
instant  in  full  note,  then  Gracious, 
with  his  oj)en  ears,  could  hear 
a  wonian^s  voice  cry  *  Hush,'  and 
all  was  silent.  Next  he  heard  a 
bustUng  in  the  passage,  and  heavy 
footsteps.     Then  the  light  within 


was  extinguished,  and  with  much 
creaking  of  bolts  and  jangling  of 
chains  the  door  was  opened. 

*Who  are  you?'  inquired  a 
woman's  voice.  Even  in  the 
darkness  Gracious  recognised  Miss 
Hardware. 

'  Is  this  the  road  to  Hampton  V 
asked  Gracious. 

'  Down  the  hill-straight  as  you 
can  go,'  replied  Vanity,  speaHng 
impatiently,  but  more  from  fear 
than  haste.  She  was  about  to  close 
the  door,  when — 

"Aven't  a  glass  of  beer  you 
could  give  a  poor  wore- out  mani' 
whined  tiie  spy,  hoping  to  prolong 
his  interview,  and,  perhaps,  gain 
admittance  to  the  house.  '  Since 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
have  not  touched  food.'  Liar  as 
he  was,  he  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  say  so  much  about  drink. 

Vanity  thrust  her  hand  into  her 
pocket,  and  gave  him  a  shilling. 
'Straight  down  the  hill,'  she 
repeated,  shutting  the  door  in  his 
face. 

Gracious  walked  slowly  away, 
but  in  a  few  minutes'  time  stole 
back  to  the  garden  gate.  No  light 
was  to  be  seen,  and  all  was  silent ; 
so,  after  a  little  fruitless  waiting, 
he  returned  to  the  village  pleased 
that  he  had  anything  to  tell. 

Nancy  listened  to  his  report 
with  great  interest,  and  praised 
his  sagacity  and  diligence. 

'  It  was  the  old  man  that  sang, 
not  his  daughter,  of  course  1'  she 
asked,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation. 

Gracious  laughed. 

*  Young  lady  sang  1  No,  miss, 
not  she;  and  'tain't  many  old 
men  as  has  such  a  voice  neither. 
I  heard  him  striking  the  table, 
and  the  glasses  knocking  one 
against  the  other.' 

Here  Gracious  sighed,  for  the 
words  touched  a  tender  point. 

'  He  was  drunk  then  ?'  inquired 
Nancy. 
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'Disgraceful  drank,  I  should 
say,  miss,'  replied  the  other,  tnm- 
ing  up  his  great  yellow  eyes  re- 
proachfally.  '  Bawling  drunk. 
Bad  bringing  up  for  the  young  lady, 
miss.  0,  she  ain't  much — she 
aiu't  much.'  His  instinct  told 
him  that  a  slap  at  Miss  Hardware 
would  not  be  offensive  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

'  You  don't  think  so  V  said 
^iincy. 

*/  don't,'  replied  Gracious 
laconically,  but  with  great  empha- 
sis OIL  the  pronoun. 

JS'ancy  put  half  a  sovereign  in 
his  luind. 

*  Try  to  find  out  a  little  more 
about  these  people,  Mr.  Clock,' 
said  she.  *  You  know  how  to 
set  about  it.  Come  to  me  when 
you  have  anything  to  telL  Of 
course  you  must  not  let  any  one 
know  about  this;  but  you  are 
doing  nothing  wrong,  so  don't  be 
uneasy.' 

^I  am  not  uneasy,  miss,'  said 
Gracious,  rubbing  the  half-sove- 
reign against  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

*Jf  it  were  anything  wrong,' 
conliaued  Nancy,  *  I  should  not 
ask  you  to  do  it.' 

^  I  know  that  well,  miss,'  said 
Gracious  fervently.  *  Why,  bless 
your  hf  art,  I  knew  your  mother !' 

That  night  found  Gracious  Me 
prowling  about  the  fEurm  once 
more.  It  was  cloudy  and  dark, 
and  about  ten  o'clock  heavy  rain 
began  to  fall ;  so  that  after  shiver- 
ing up  and  down  the  road  for 
half  an  hour,  without  hearing  or 
seeing  anything  human,  the  little 
mail  resolved  to  break  off  his 
watch  for  that  time.  Just  as  he 
turned  for  home,  a  beam  of  light 
fell  across  his  path :  he  looked 
up  and  saw  that  it  shone  through 
the  Hardwares'  parlour  window. 

*  Now  for  it,'  thought  he ;  *  now 
or  never  for  a  peep  inside. 

Stealthily    he  crept    into  the 


garden  and  up  the  walk,  eyeing 
the  front  door  fearfully  lest  any 
one  should  be  about.  The  door 
was  shut,  and  Gracious  passed  by 
it,  and  falling  on  his  hands  and 
knees  the  reptile  crawled  under 
the  window  and  slowly  raised  his 
head  to  bring  his  eyes  up  to  the 
line  of  view. 

Before  he  had  accomplished 
this,  a  small  incident  occurred 
which  was  of  importance  to  Gra- 
cious, and  so  found  its  way  into 
this  history.  I  record  it  with 
unfeigned  pleasure.  A  sudden 
shout  within  startled  him,  so.  that 
he  drew  his  head  rapidly  back. 
In  making  this  movement  he 
brought  his  skull  into  violent 
contact  with  some  part  of  the 
masonry,  which,  retaining  as  it 
did  the  properties  of  angularity 
and  hardness  for  which  stone  is 
celebrated,  gave  him  a  lesson  for 
life.  For  the  moment  Gracious 
forgot  all  about  his  mission,  hia 
consciousness  being  concentrated 
on  a  matter  of  one  square  inch 
of  his  own  head ;  but  when  the 
pain  had  subsided  and  no  further 
noise  arose,  he  again  cautiously 
raised  his  head.  One  flap  of  the 
shutter  had  fallen  open,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  room  lay  ex- 
posed to  view. 

No  person  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  old  man's  long  blue  cloak 
hung  against  the  door.  Two 
lighted  candles  stood  on  the  table, 
and  beside. these  a  huge  gin-bottle, 
with  a  tumbler  half  filled  close  to 
it.  The  room  appeared  to  be  in 
great  disorder  :  the  table  thrust 
aside  against  the  wall,  and  one 
chair  lying  on  the  fioor;  which 
led  Gracious  to  believe  that  the 
place  had  lately  been  the  scene  of 
a  scuffle.  A  shawl  and  a  large 
white  straw  hat,  gaily  trimmed, 
were  tossed  carelessly  into  an  arm- 
chair ;  and  a  large  pair  of  boots, 
very  muddy,  lay  upon  the  carpet. 
The  owner  might  have  just  kicked 
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them  off  his  feet.  The  window 
was  partially  drawn  up,  and  the 
candles  flickered  and  guttered  in 
the  wind. 

While  Gracious  was  making 
these  observations  he  heard 
another  shout,  and  immediately 
the  parlour  door  was  flung  open 
and  a  man  staggered  in.  He  was 
tall  and  of  powerful  build,  deci- 
dedly handsome,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  intelligence  and  even  of 
good  breeding,  which  his  drunken 
demeanour  did  not  wholly  con- 
ceal. Kone  draw  the  line  be- 
tween *man*  and  *  gentleman* 
with  more  shrewdness  than  per- 
sons in  Gracious  Me's  rank  of  life. 
He  at  once  set  the  stranger  down 
as  a  gentleman,  and  began  to  Ceel 
himself  on  the  path  of  discovery, 
indeed.  Meanwhile,  the  tall  man 
reeled  into  a  chair,  and  snatching 
up  the  tumbler  drank  its  con- 
tents greedily  and  filled  the  glass 
again;  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
clattering  against  the  rim  through 
the  trembling  of  his  hand.  Then 
he  threw  himself  back  and  sang 
something  in  a  foreign  language 
— ^French,  Gracious  thought  it 
must  be — and  at  last  called  out 
in  a  loud  aiigry  voice, 

'  Vanity  r 

*  Yes,'  replied  she  from  another 
room,  'coming — coming  in  a 
minute.' 

'It  had  better  be  a  minute,' 
said  the  stranger,  in  a  deep  thick 
voice;  *  one  minute  and  not  ten.' 

Vanity  entered  the  room.  Her 
dark  hair  hung  loosely  down  her 
shoulders  and  her  dress  was  a 
little  disarranged,  as  if  she  might 
have  been  making  ready  for  bed. 

Her  quiet  pensive  manner 
struck  even  Gracious  Me,  whose 
faint  remnant  of  manhood  paid 
an  involuntary  tribute  to  her 
loveliness.  She  looked  very 
pale,  but  came  in  with  a  laughing 
face. 

'Where  have  you    been  this 


half-hour  f  asked  the  stranger 
ferociously,  half  rising  from  his 
chair  as  he  spoke,  but  checking 
himself,  perhaps  with  a  tipsy  con- 
sciousness that  his  legs  were  not 
to  be  trusted.  *  Where — have — 
you — BEEN  V  ending  in  a  roar. 

*  Sitting  in  my  room,'  Vanity 
replied, '  listening  to  the  rain/ 

*0 — for  company?*  cried  the 
other  with  thick  pausing  speech. 
'That's — that's  flattering  to  me. 
Anything  but  my  company — any- 
thing but  my  company  now. 
Hail,  rain,  snow,  thunder,  or 
lightning  —  anything  but  me  ! 
What's  made  the  chsmge,  I  say  9 
What's  made  the  change )  Have 
you  money  enough  V 

'  Yes,'  said  Vanity,  trying  to 
laugh. 

'  Dresses  enough  V 

'Plenty.' 

'What  more  can  a  woman 
want  1  And  who  gives  you  them  f 

'You.' 

*  Then  why  are  you  not  grate- 
ful— and — and  happy  V 

*I  am  grateful,'  said  Vanity, 
with  an  air  of  unspeakable  weari- 
ness. '  And  I  never  was  happier 
in  my  life.  You  drink  so  much 
gin  that  you  turn  your  head  upside 
down.' 

'What,'  said  the  stranger  an- 
grily, but  stopping  with  his  glass 
half-way  to  his  lips.  '  How  dare 
you—' 

Vanity  stepped  to  his  side  as 
he  spoke,  cast  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  then  seated  herself  on 
his  knee. 

*  Don't  be  cross,'  she  said.  *  Put 
that  bottle  away  for  to-night,  and 
let  us  go  to  bed.' 

With  her  disengaged  hand  she 
lowered  his  arm  until  the  glass 
rested  on  the  table  i^in. 

'What  was  the  song  I  heard 
you  sing  just  now?'  she  asked,  as 
he  began  to  grumble  and  swear. 

'It  was — it  was — your. song — 
and  mine.   Suppose  we  call  it  wr 
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song  and  sing  it  togetiher  as  we 
used  to  do.' 

He  commenced  again  in  a  loud 
voice  and  shouted  out  a  few 
words. 

'  Hush,  hush/  Vanity  said,  rais- 
ing her  head  fearfully,  *  you  will 
be  heard  outside  if  you  sing  like 
that;  softly— softly — listen/ 

Then  in  a  low  clear  voice  she  be- 
gan to  sing  herself.  Gracious  could 
not  understand  a  word,  for  though 
every  syllable  was  articulate  the 
language  was  strange.  But  the 
air  caught  his  untutored  ear,  and 
he  mentally  contrasted  the  low 
rich  ringing  notes  and  the  grace- 
ful music  with  those  pot-house 
strains  which  formed  his  experi- 
ence of  vocal  harmony.  The 
stranger  ceased  when  Vanity  be- 
gan ;  only  when  she  came  to  a 
refrain  he  took  it  up,  and  at  one 
point  they  slightly  slapped  each 
other's  hands  in  time  to  the  music, 
laughing.  Verse  after  verse  this 
rolUckmg  refrain  returned,  and  it 
was  curious  to  see  how  the  drunk- 
en man  seemed  to  regain  facility 
of  hand  and  tongue,  as  if  the 
music  recalled  him  to  himself. 
Now  his  voice  blended  faultlessly 
with  hers,  and  she  bent  her  head 
on  one  side,  laughing  with  a 
charming  air  of  roguishness  each 
time  they  struck  hands  together. 
Gracious  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes  that  this  gay  young  woman, 
seated  caressingly  on  the  stranger's 
knee,  with  one  foot  daintily  beat- 
ing time  to  the  tune,  was  the 
same  who  entered  the  room  so 
pensively  a  moment  ago.  And 
when  the  end  of  the  song  came 
she  gave  her  companion  a  light 
kiss,  with  a  quick  motion  of  her 
head.  This  seemed  part  of  the 
action,  for  immediately  after  both 
resumed  their  former  manner. 
The  stranger  appeared  somewhat 
mollified. 

^  Thaf  s  better,'  he  said,  patting 
her  on  the  back.     'More  like 


that  and  we  shall  be  good  friends 
again.  But  your  moping  and 
musing,  and  sitting  alone  won't 
do ;  it's  as  bad  as  praying.' 

Vanity's  face  changed  for  a 
moment^  but  she  seemed  to  recol- 
lect herself,  and  forced  a  laugh. 

*  Tell  you  what  makes  you  such 
a  sober-sides.  I'll  tell  you,'  cried 
he,  growing  more  and  more  good- 
humoured;  *it*s  living  with  the  old 
man.  To  think  that  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  that  be- 
fore !  Ho,  ho,  ho  !'  he  laughed 
boisterously.  *  What  an  old  grum- 
bling, growling,  wheezing,  hob- 
bling fellow  it  is  I  You  love  your 
old  father,  don't  youl  Nevermind ; 
the  old  boy  will  soon  have  served 
his  turn,  and  we  shall  have  done 
with  him.  I  hope  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  his  overhearing  our  conver- 
sation. 0  what  a  joke  it  is — what 
a  joke !  turning  him  inside  out !' 

He  laughed  uproariously  dur- 
ing this  speech,  but  his  voice 
thickened  at  the  latter  words 
with  drunken  indistinctness,  and 
he  thrust  out  his  hand  aimlessly 
at  the  gin  bottle.  Just  then  Van- 
ity noticed  that  the  shutter  was 
lying  open.  She  started  to  her 
feet. 

*  Who  opened  the  window  V  she 
cried. 

*  I  did — I,*  he  answered  tipsily. 
'  I  was  like  you,  listening  to  the 
rain.' 

Meanwhile  Vanity,  who  had  half 
sprung  across  the  room  to  the 
window,  caught  sight  of  the  re- 
treating face  of  Gracious  Me. 

*  There  is  a  man  looking  in,' 
she  shrieked  out.  *■  A  man  watch- 
ing us  !   Be  quick  !   We  are  lost.' 

The  shutters  fell  wide  open  as 
she  raised  her  hand,  and  Gracious, 
even  in  the  terror  of  his  flight,  saw 
the  tall  man  start  £rom  his  chair 
and  snatch  up  the  gin  bottle. 
Gracious,  making  madly  for  the  gar- 
den gate  in  the  thick  darkness,  went 
head  foremost  into  a  gooseberry 
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bush,  and  had  not  recorered  his 
legs  before  he  saw  the  gigantic 
figuie  of  the  dninken  man  wildly 
gesticulating  around  him.     What 
followed  would  have  been  excit- 
ing to  spectators,  had  any  been 
there    to    see.      Little   Gracious 
leaped  up,  and  ran  from  one  bush  to 
another  in  the  extremity  of  fear, 
the  tall   man  flying    after    him 
whirling  the  bottle  in  his  hand 
with  a  violence  that  foretold  dread- 
ful events.     The  chase  was  short. 
Gracious,  to  his  infinite  relief,  felt 
the  hard  path  under  his  feet,  and 
bounded  along  to  the  garden  gate, 
faster  than  his  pursuer  could  fol- 
low.    But  the  swinging  gate  had 
latched  itself,  and  the  trembling 
fingers  of  the  fugitive  vainly  tried 
to  unfasten  it     The  stranger  was 
upon  him.     Gracious  faced  des- 
perately round  for  another  flight 
into  the  darkness  of  the  garden, 
just  as  the  bottle  fell  on  his  head 
with  a  crash,  and  he  dropped  on 
the  ground  insensible. 

When  the  spy  recovered  his 
senses  he  found  himself  stretched 
on  a  sofa  in  a  room  which  he  soon 
recognised  as  the  parlour  into 
which  he  had  peeped.  A  fire  now 
burned  in  the  grate  and  helped 
the  feeble  beams  of  one  candle  the 
better  to  light  the  room.  Beside 
the  fire  sat  Vanity,  but  the  fatal 
stranger  was  gone. 

For  a  few  minutes  Gracious  lay 
without  speaking,  knitting  the 
events  last  past  into  one  connected 
whole  as  well  as  he  could.  As  he 
thus  recalled  what  had  happened, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  actually 
going  through  all  again,  so  that, 
when  in  fancy  he  tugged  wildly 
at  the  garden  gate,  he  saw  an 
imaginary  bottle  whirled  at  his 
head,  more  plainly  than  he  could 
have  seen  the  reality,  and  he 
started  and  groaned. 

The  groan  brought  Vanity  to 
his  side.  '' 


'  How  are  you  now  f  she  asked, 
in  a  low  voice. 

'Better,  miss,  thank  you,'  he 
replied,  as  submissively  as  if  he 
had  been  in  hospitaL 

*  How  does  your  head  feel  f 
she  asked  again,  bending  over  him 
and  adjusting  something  on  his 
forehead  with  her  fingers.  *  la 
this     handkerchief    bound     too 

tightly  r 

<It  M  a  hankercher,  then, 
groaned  little  Gracious.  *I  thought 
it  was  my  own  head,  and  wondered 
why  it  felt  so  queer  like.  I  can 
scarcely  tell  which  is  head  and 
which  is  hankercher.  O,  if  my 
poor  mother  was  to  see  me  now  ! 
0,  what  a  crack  it  was  !' 

Here  the  softer  feelings  of  his 
nature    were     toached,   and    he 
began  to  cry.     Drink,  pain,  and 
stupidity  all  together  threatened 
to  make  the  fit  a  severe  one ;  and 
Gracious   delivered    the   opening 
note  of  his  woe  nasally,  and  in  a 
form  that  would  notliave  disgraced 
a  trombone.     Vanity  grew  fright- 
ened, and   tried    to    soothe  him, 
glancing  round  apprehensively  at 
the  same  time,  as   if   she  feared 
that    the   noise    might   be  over- 
heard. 

'Never  mind  your  head,'  she 
said;  'it  will  soon  be  welL 
Depend  upon  it,  you  will  get  such 
payment  for  that  blow  that  you 
will  be  wanting  another  on  the 
same  terms  !' 

The  greedy  eyes  of  Gracious 
glistened  at  the  word  payment. 
Cupidity  showed  iteelf  stronger 
than  pam,  for  the  second  note  of 
grief,  which  Gpacious  was  just 
about  to  discharge  with  great  force 
and  volume,  he  restrained,  apply- 
ing the  materials  to  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  respiration 

'  You  had  better  h*;©  a  cup  of 
tea  before  you  leave/  said  Vanity, 
seeing  that    she   had    so   far  suc- 

you   are,  and  I  daresay  you 
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walk  home.      Do  you  live   far 
from  here  V 

'Not  very,  miss;  a  good  bit 
though,'  replied  Gracious.  He 
had  wit  enough  to  admit  as  little 
as  possible. 

*  In  HamptonP  pursued  Vanity. 

'  Sometimes,  miss.' 

Gracious  made  that  clever  dis- 
tinction in  his  mind  against  which 
the  legal  formula,  '  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,'  is  designed  to  be  a  safe- 
guard. He  lived  in  Hampton 
sometimes — ^and  all  times  too. 

Vanity  brought  him  a  cup  of 
strong  tea,  and  a  plate  of  bread- 
and-butter,  which  he  devoured 
with  great  rapidity;  and,  after 
a  second  cup,  he  declared  he  felt 
well  enough  to  walk  home.  Lest, 
however,  this  admission,  made  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  should 
tempt  Miss  Hardware  to  cut  down 
the  amount  of  compensation,  he 
raised  his  hand  quickly  to  his 
head,  and  groaned  again. 

'What  will  the  doctor  say 
when  he  sees  this  V  he  said ; '  and 
I  was  doing  nothing — ^nothing  in 
the  world,  only  looking  in  at  the 
window  I* 

*  What  brought  you  here  V  asked 
Vanity.  Gracious  saw  that  she 
trembled. 

'  The  singing,  miss,'  he  replied. 
'I  heard  it  from  the  road,  and 
came  into  the  garden  to  listen. 
Is  a  man  to  be  chivied  up  and 
down  for  that,  and  have  his  brains 
knocked  out  of  him  with  a  bottle  V 

'listen,  my  good  fellow,'  said 
Vanity,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  seeming  more  at  ease. 
*  That  gentleman  you  saw  was  a 
friend  of  my  father,  who  had  been 
spending  the  evening  with  us. 
He  is  very  excitable  at  all  times ; 
and  to-night,  being  tired  I  suppose, 
he  drank  a  little  freely,  and  did 
not  quite  know  what  he  was  about. 
He  mistook  you  for  a  burglar.' 

'Never    was    in    trouble    in 


my  life,  miss,'  cried  Gracious 
parenthetically. 

*He  felt  very  sorry  when  he 
saw  how  much  you  were  hurt,' 
continued  Vanity.  'He  had  to 
hurry  away  to  catch  the  midnight 
train,  but  he  left  these  for  you.' 

She  held  out  in  her  hand  three 
sovereigns. 

'  Very  handsome  of  the  gentle- 
man,' said  Gracious,  overpowered 
with  the  sight  *  I  didn't  believe 
he  meant  any  harm,  even  at  the 
time.  In  fact,  miss,  he  looked 
quite  friendly  I' 

'  One  thing  you  have  to  promise,' 
Vanity  said,  holding  her  hand 
back.  '  You  must  not  say  a  word 
about  what  happened  here  to  any 
one.  Do  you  promise  me  that  ? 
and  will  you  be  careful  to  keep 
your  word  1  If  you  do,  the  money 
is  yours.' 

The  wretch  steadied  his  villan- 
ous  faculties  for  one  lie  more.  '  I 
shall  never  speak  of  it  while  I 
live — never,'  he  replied. 

Vanity  gave  him  the  money. 

'  How  will  you  explain  the  state 
of  your  head  f 

'  See  here,  miss,'  answered 
Gracious,  whose  tongue  the  sove- 
reigns had  loosened.  '  I  have  no 
father,  no  mother,  no  wife,  no 
nothin'.  If  I  was  to  go  out  to- 
morrow without  any  head  at  all, 
there  isn't  one  that  loves  me 
enough  to  ask  me  what  became 
of  it  I' 

He  left  the  house,  and  Vanity 
closed  the  door  upon  him.  The 
next  morning,  when  the  woman 
with  whom  he  lodged  was  bathing 
his  head,  she  remarked  with  great 
surprise  that  it  had  been  bound 
up  with  a  lady's  pocket  hand- 
kerchief of  fine  quality.  She 
called  the  patient^s  attention  to 
the  fact,  upon  which  he,  with  an 
air  of  indifference,  politely  re- 
quested her  to  hold  her  noise. 
But,  when  she  was  gone  away. 
Gracious    looked   at    the    hand- 
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kerchief,  and,  noticing  that  in  one 
comer  of  the  blood-atained  cambric 
there  was  marked  '  S.  Bamitt,'  he 
put  it  carefully  aside,  as  something 
that  might  turn  out  valuable. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

MASKS  AND  FACES. 

'Think'st  thon  there  are  no  serpents  in 
the  world 

^"'  *^**  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^^  *^*  ^"^^ 

And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses 

tnemr 
ThCTe  are  who,  in  the  path  of  social  life. 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  Fortune's 

sun, 
And  sting  the  soul.* 

JoAjfWA  Baillib. 
The    next    afternoon    I^ancy 
Steele  stepped  into  my  shop,  and 
asked  for  a  bottle   of  kvender 
water.     She  did  not  take  up  her 
parcel  from  the  counter,  but  stood 
for  a  minute  or  two  reading  the 
labels  and  directions  on  the  row 
of  bottles  that  faced  her,  with  an 
appearance  of  great  interest  and 
attention.     When  she  had  made 
an  end  of  looking  at  these,  she 
turned  to  inspect  a  small  glass 
case  of  patent  medicines  at  the 
end  of  the  shop;  and  I  remarked 
that  she  pored  over  the  picture  of 
old  Jacob  Townsend  as  if  he  had 
been  her  father.     While  she  thus 
loitered,  Miss  Axford  came   in 
and  stayed  quite  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  making  gossiping  intervals 
of  several  minutes  between  her 
two    or   three   small    purchases, 
until  my  patience  was  nearly  worn 
out.     Stm  I^ancy  stood  at  the 
glass  case,  bending  over  the  half- 
dozen  bottles  that  each  bore  on 
the  wrapper  the  same  blurred  inky 
portrait.     She  might  have  been 
trying  to  decide  which  of  the  six 
pictures  was  most  unlike  the  old 
gentleman. 

At  last,  when  Miss  Axford 
nung  her  satchel  on  her  arm  and 
went  her  way,  Nancy  raised  her 


head,  and  walked  back  to   the 

counter. 

*I  have  something  very  par- 
ticular to  tell  you,  doctor,'  she 
said,  with  an  air  of  decision. 
Haying  once  opened  her  hpa,  her 
hesitation  vanished.  *  There  is 
no  use  in  keeping  up  any  affecta- 
tion, for  real  difficulties  have  to 
be  met,*  continued  Nancy.  *I 
shall  speak  to  you  quite  freely, 
even  if  you  should  think  me 
wanting  in  modesty.' 

'  No  fear  of  that,  Miss  Nancy,' 
I  said,  wishing  to  help  her  out. 

*Tou  are  Willie  Snow's  most 
intimate  friend,  I  think  V  inquired 
she,  looking  me  straight  in  the 
face.  • 

'  Pretty  near,  I  should  say,'  re- 
plied L 

*  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  he 
had — a  liking  for  me  1' 

It  was  natural  that  a  young 
woman  should  falter  and  pause 
a  little  when  asking  such  a  ques- 
tion. Nancy  bent  her  head  and 
rubbed  her  finger  nervously  along 
the  edge  of  the  counter. 

*  Ever  strike  me  V  cried  L  « I 
know  all  about  it' 

*  Did  he  tell  you  himself?' 
'He  did.' 

*He  never  told  we,'  rejoined 
Nancy,  drawing  her  finger  back- 
ward and  forward  more  slowly; 
'never.  I  guessed  it,  though.' 
And  she  hung  her  head  a  little 
lower,  and  blushed  quietly  out  of 
sight.  *  It  made  me  very  happy 
to  think  he  cared  for  me,'  she 
continued,  after  a  pause.  *  You 
may  consider  that  a  strange  speech ; 
but  it  is  truth,  and  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  be  ashamed  to  own 
it.' 

'Miss  Nancy,'  cried  I,  'this 
world  would  go  on  better  than  it 
does  if  women  would  only  speak 
their  minds,  and  not  say  no  when 
they  mean  yes.  Ashamed  to  own 
it !  A  girl  ought  to  be  proud  at 
winning  suchayoung  man's  heart.' 
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'  I  have  not  won  it/  she  aaid, 
shaking  her  head. 

She  waited  a  moment,  to  see 
if  I  T^onld  speak ;  but  the  promise 
I  had  given  to  Willie  sealed  my 
lips.  Presently  she  looked  at  me 
again — stiaight  in  the  face  as 
before. 

'  He  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  who  lives  in  that 
horrid  old  fisurm  up  the  hill.' 

'  Has  he  indeed  V  said  I,  feel- 
ing in  honour  bound  to  know 
nothing. 

'YeSy's  he  proceeded  deliber- 
ately ;  '  and  he  is  going  to  many 
her.' 

'Whew!'  I  exclaimed,  raising 
my  eyebrows.  *  How  do  you  know 
thatr 

'  I  guess  it,'  she  replied.  '  Am 
I  wrong  V 

This  was  a  staggering  question 
to  put  to  me,  and  it  quite  con- 
founded me.  I  caught  up  a 
duster  which  lay  beside  me,  and 
made  a  great  show  of  wiping  die 
counter. 

'You  may  clean  this  counter 
twenty  times  a  day,'  said  I,  '  and 
when  you  come  to  give  it  polish 
twenty-one  you  find  it  as  dusty 
as  a  turnpike  road  in  August.' 

^I  suppose,'  continued  Miss 
Nancy  calmly — she  took  no  notice 
of  this  clever  speech — *you  are 
bound  to  keep  what  you  know  a 
secret.  Not  for  the  world*  would 
I  ask  you  to  betray  Willie's  con- 
fidence. But  he  is  going  to  marry 
this  person.' 

She  made  the  statement,  feeling 
pretty  sure  I  should  say  no  if  no 
could  be  said.  This  is  how  women 
worm  secrets  out  of  one,  protest- 
ing the  whole  time  that  they  know 
everything,  or  don't  want  to  know 
anytiiing.  I  was  silent,  and  Nancy 
saw  that  her  arrow  had  hit  the 
mark. 

'  I  come  here  not  to  search  out 
your  secrets,'  she  continued,  see- 
ing I  would  not  speak,  '  but  to 


ask  your  advice.  I  am  in  a  most 
difficult  position.  I  have  found 
out  something  about  Miss  Hard- 
ware—  if  that  is  the  odious 
woman's  name — which  Willie 
ought  to  know.  And  yet,  if  / 
teU  him,  he  will  think  me  jealous. 
Perhaps  I  am  jealous,'  she  whim- 
pered; and  when  I  encouraged 
her  to  speak  on,  she  told  me  the 
whole  story  alxmt  Gracious  Me. 

Well  I  knew  the  fellow's  charac- 
ter ;  but  I  felt  far  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  her  com- 
munication to  think  much  about 
the  channel  through  which  it 
travelled.  We  talked  things  over 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  I  resolved 
to  lay  the  discovery  before  Will 
in  a  complete  and  convincing 
form. 

*  Depend  upon  it,'  said  I,  as 
Nancy  was  leaving,  *  we  shall  get 
WiUie's  feet  out  of  the  net  ]£ss 
Hardware  will  continue  Miss 
Hardware  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned.' 

*I  doubt  if  Hardware  is  her 
real  name,'  she  remarked.  *  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  the  wound 
on  Clock's  head  was  bound  up 
with  a  lady's  pocket-handkerchief 
— hers  most  likely ;  and  when  he 
took  this  handkerchief  off,  he 
noticed  a  name  in  the  comer — S. 
Bamitt* 

'  Bamitt  1'  I  cried,  recollecting 
all  of  a  sudden  that  this  name 
had  occurred  in  the  conversation 
which  I  had  overheard  between 
Vanity  and  her  father  in  the 
field.  ^Her  handkerchief — ^with 
the  name  Bamitt  upon  it — 0, 
there  is  some  deep,  deep  villany 
herer 

I  wrote  a  line  to  Will,  asking 
him  to  come  over  and  see  me  in 
the  evening;  and  I  also  made 
another  arrangement,  which  will 
discover  itself  as  I  proceed.  Then 
I  carefully  thought  the  whole 
matter  over,  and  felt  myself 
ready. 
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My  last  shutter  was  being  put 
up  when  Will  appeared,  and  we  . 
stepped  into    my  little  parlour, 
where  I  asked  him  to  sit  down 
and  make  himself  comfortable. 

'  For  mark  what  I  say,  Will,' 
cried  I.  'Before  you  rise  from 
that  chair,  you  will  hear  some- 
thing to  make  your  ears  tingle : 
something  to  surprise  you,  Will 
— to  alarm  you:  somethiog  to 
make  you  thankfal  that  other 
people  are  wide  awake,  while  you 
are  dreaming  in  Delilah's  lap- 
Delilah's  lap,  WUl.  What  do 
you  say  to  that  V 

He  showed  less  astonishment 
than  I  expected,  but  he  read  my 
meaning. 

'You  have  made  some  disco- 
veries about  Miss  Hardware,  have 
you  V  he  said,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  supercilious  smile, 
which  might  have  made  me  angry 
only  that  I  knew  I  had  my  fact 
ready  to  let  slip — a  fact  like  a 
bull- dog,  you  observe,  that  would 
give  one  grip  of  the  jaws  and 
then  hang  on,  and  let  the  other 
party  make  the  fuss.  Besides, 
I  pitied  the  lad. 

'Yes,'  I  said,  *  discoveries  about 
a  young  woman  who  calls  herself 
Miss  Hardware,  but  who — ' 

Will  leaped  from  his.chair. 

'Listen  to  me,  doctor,'  he 
cried  warmly.  *  You  are  going  to 
tell  me  there  is  a  mysteiy  about 
Miss  Hardware.  I  know  it.  You 
are  going  to  tell  me  she  is  under 
a  cloud.  I  know  that,  too.  Once 
for  all  let  me  tell  you  this :  you 
will  find  it  hard  to  use  words  so 
bitter  and  so  dark  about  her  as 
she  has  used  about  herself  to  me. 
She  told  me  plainly  that  I  had 
better  forget  her  and  marry  some 
one  else.  She  warned  me  that 
reports  might  come  to  my  ears 
about  her.' 

'  And  don't  you  think  all  that 
was  very  clever  V  I  asked,  sneer- 
ingly  I  must  confess. 


'  Clever  I  No— it  was  truthful, 
honest.  I  would  stake  my  life 
on  Vanity's  honour.  I  have  given 
her  my  solemn  promise  to  trust 
her  in  spite  of  appearances,  and 
trust  her  I  will.  Say  what  you 
have  to  say :  I  shall  listen  to  it 
alL  I  believe  your  intentions  are 
kind.  But  whatever  you  say — 
whatever  you  seem  to  prove — my 
faith  in  her  is  not  to  be  shaken. 
I  would  marry  her — ^yes,  in  the 
face  of  a  thousand  witnesses 
against  her,  and  prove  her  to  be  in 
the  right  afterwards,  and  the  others 
in  the  wrong,  wise  as  they  thought 
themselves.' 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  man 
declare  very  violently  that  he 
would  or  would  not  do  such  and 
such  a  thing  1  Did  it  strike  you 
then  that  such  protestations 
involve  an  expenditure  of  the 
force  that  is  needed  for  action  f  as 
if  a  railway  engine,  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  start,  should,  instead 
of  simmering  quietly  and  sensibly, 
keep  at  full  boil,  and  discharge 
in  a  great  hissing  cloud  the  steam 
that  ought  to  drive  forward  at 
the  right  time. 

'That  is  your  affair,  Will,' 
said  I.  'My  duty  is  to  tell 
you  what  I  have  heard;  it  is 
for  you  to  act  upon  the  informa- 
tion.' 

Hereupon  I  related  the  whole 
story  of  Gracious  Me's  adventures, 
withholding  the  facts  which  con- 
nected Nancy  with  the  affair ;  for, 
as  I  said  to  Will,  the  way  in 
which  the  narrative  reached  my 
ears  was  no  concern  of  his.  He 
listened  attentively,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  foregone  declarations,  his 
countenance  fell  visibly;  and 
when  I  described  Vanity  perched 
on  the  strangei^s  knee,  singing  the 
French  song,  and  kissing  him, 
Will  winced  like  a  man  cut  with 
a  knife. 

'Where  is  this  man — ^this 
Clock  I    A  drunken  scoundrel,  I 
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daresay  T  he  criecL  '  Can  I  speak 
to  him  myself?' 

*That  you  can,'  I  replied; 
'  here  and  now.' 

Gracious  Me  was  sitting  in  my 
kitchen  at  this  time  by  arrange- 
ment, and  when  I  called  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  he  came  shuffling 
up.  I  must  say,  when  he  entered 
the  parlour,  I  felt  ashamed  of  him  ; 
he  looked  the  very  image  of  low 
villany,  and  I  could  not  pretend 
to  be  either  surprised  or  angry  at 
the  contemptuous  gla^uce  which 
Will  darted  at  him,  and  then  at 
myself. 

*  You  were  up  at  Tumbledown 
Farm  last  night  f  asked  Willie, 
in  the  most  austere  voice  possible. 

*  That  I  was,  sir,'  replied  Gra- 
cious, rubbing  his  plastered  head. 

*  As  to  anything  you  saw  there, 
or  heard/  continued  Willie,  in 
his  high  and  mighty  way,  '  that 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me, 
and,  indeed,  to  everybody  if  they 
would  only  think  so.  I  have 
heard  the  story  from  Doctor  Book, 
and  don't  wonder  at  what  hap- 
pened to  you.  As  to  the  gentle- 
man who  struck  you,  I  have  no 
doubt '—Willie  threw  off  this 
assertion  with  an  admirable  air  of 
unconcern — *  that  he  is  the  lady's 
brother.' 

Gracious  grinned. 

*  Her  brother !'  he  repeated,  in 
a  tone  that  made  Will  jealous 
almost  to  madness.  '  K  he  was, 
they  must  have  been  taught  to 
love  each  other  very  much  when 
they  was  young.  Especially  her ; 
she  was  the  lovingest  of  the  two, 
far  and  away.' 

And  then  Gracious  Me  told  the 
whole  story,  as  only  such  a 
human  toad  as  he  could  tell  it; 
and  poor  Willie !  his  face  was 
painful  to  see. 

*  I  suppose,  then,'  Willie  said, 
in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  *  you 
think  this  gentleman  is  the  young 
lady's  husband.' 
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•  She's  a  miss,  I  hear,'  replied 
Gracious,  with  another  grin,  full 
of  evil  thoughts.  *  A  miss,  not  a 
missis.' 

*  He  left  the  house  before  you 
did,  I  beUeve,'  1  remarked,  for 
Willie  seemed  unable  to  move  his 
ashy  lips. 

^  She  said  so^  answered  the 
scoundrel,  with  most  suggestive 
emphasis ;  *  but,  as  I  told  you 
before,  doctor,  from  something  I 
heard  the  young  lady  say,  I  don't 
think  he  meant  to  go  away  when 
I  saw  them  first.* 

We  dismissed  Gracious  Me. 
It  was  wonderful  what  a  change 
this  short  interview  had  worked 
in  Willie.  I  suppose  when  he 
came  into  direct  contact  with  the 
spy,  the  story  grew  more  like 
reaUty :  second-hand  narratives 
are  never  life-like.  Besides, 
whether  Gracious  knew  it  or  not, 
he  played  Nancy's  game  like  a 
master ;  and  his  description  of 
Vanity's  familiarity  with  the 
stranger  was  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood or  forgotten.  Willie 
looked  so  downcast  that  I  heartily 
wished  we  could  both  part  with- 
out another  word.  That,  however, 
was  not  possible. 

*  Don't  trouble  over  it,  my  dear 
boy,'  said  I,  laying  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  '  Forget  her.  She 
is  unworthy  of  any  place  in  a 
heart  like  yours.' 

'  Doctor,'  he  said,  rising  from 
his  seat, '  doctor — I — I — ' 

And  there  he  stopped,  fairly 
broken  down;  and  he  turned 
away  to  hide  the  tears  that  were 
an  honour  to  him,  every  drop.  I 
did  not  interrupt  him,  and  at  last 
he  spoke  in  a  low  voice  with  that 
kind  of  firmness  that  never  lasts 
long: 

•  I  loved  her  !  0,  how  I  loved 
herl' 

'Not  her,  dear  boy,'  cried  I. 
*  Something  you  thought  she  was  : 
her  you  could  not  love.' 
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^  Don't  say  it/  lie  exclaimed 
piteously.  *  Don't  say  it — not  yet' 

'Better  now  than  later,'  I  an- 
swered. *  Willie,  this  girl  is 
either  married  or  not  married. 
In  either  case  she  is  wicked.' 

*  You  cannot  he  sure  of  that,' 
burst  out  Willie,  seeming  to  regain 
strength  for  a  last  struggle  with 
the  overpowering  facts.  'She 
told  me  there  was  a  dark  mystery 
in  her  life.  This  man  may  be  a 
brother,  or  a  relative.' 

'  He  is  her  husband.  Will :  she 
is  going  to  run  away  from  him 
with  you.' 

*  You  have  no  proof,'  cried  he 
passionately;  'no  proof  in  the 
world.' 

*Let  us  see,'  said  I,  crossing 
over  to  a  little  chest  of  drawers, 
and  pausing  for  a  moment  before 
I  opened  it.  'One  link  in  the 
chain  is  missing.  What  is  this 
young  woman's  real  Christian 
name  ?    Not  Vanity,  I  suppose  f 

'No;  Susan.' 

'Then,*  said  I,  opening  the 
drawer,  '  the  link  we  wanted  is 
found.  Here  is  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief with  which  she  bound  up 
Clock's  head,  and  her  name  is  in 
the  comer.' 

'Susan  Hardware f  called  out 
Willie,  snatching  the  stained  piece 
of  lawn  out  of  my  hand. 

'  No,  S.  Bamitt,'  I  replied— 
'her  married  name,  if  facts  are 
facts,  or  evidence  is  evidence.' 

Holding  the  handkerchief  in  his 
trembling  fingers,  Willie  searched 
out  the  particular  corner  and  read 
the  name. 

'  But  I  don't  see  what  you  see 
in  this.  How  does  this  prove  her 
to  be  a  married  woman?  The 
handkerchief  might  not  be  her 
own,  after  all.  Even  if  it  is,  that 
only  proves  that  Bamitt  is  her 
real  name,  not  Hardware.' 

I  had  thought  all  this  over,  and 
was  able  to  reply  to  him  pretty 
^  ''•iskly. 


'  Look  at  the  facts,  WilL  This 
handkerchief  came  out  of  her 
pocket  Her  Chnstian  name  is 
Susan,  and  the  Christian  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  handkerchief  be- 
gins with  S.  These  two  fietcts,  taken 
together,  provealmosttoacertainty 
that  it  is  hers.  Now  as  to  the 
surname.  Have  you  never  heard 
the  name  Bamitt  in  connection 
with  this  young  woman  before  ?' 

*  Never,'  cried  Willie  emphatic- 
aUy. 

'You  are  forgetting.  Will. 
When  I  overheard  that  long  talk 
between  her  and  her  father,  she 
spoke  of  two  persons — Charles 
Hardware  and  Joseph  Bamitt' 

What  a  start  the  poor  lad  gave  ! 

'  Of  both  these  men,'  I  con- 
tinued, 'she  spoke  in  almost 
equal  terms  of  intimacy.  Both 
were  said  to  watch  her.  She 
feared  both.' 

Willie  sank  into  a  chair  quite 
overcome. 

'There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,' 
said  I,  '  that  this  violent  drunken 
man  is  Joseph  Bamitt.  Her  sit- 
ting on  his  knee  and  kissing  him 
shows  how  close  are  the  relations 
between  them.  And  he  is  con- 
stantly at  the  farm,  no  doubt; 
for  his  description  answers  well  to 
that  of  the  tall  man  whom  I  saw 
going  into  the  house  with  the 
young  woman  late  one  evening. 
Don't  be  one  of  the  blind  that 
won't  see,  Will.  Why  does  this 
girl  desire  you  to  keep  your  con- 
nection with  her  so  dead  a  secret  % 
Why  are  you  to  fly  out  of  England 
with  her?  Because  she  is  a  mar- 
ried woman,  tied  perhaps  to  a  bad 
husband  whom  she  hates,  but  none 
the  less  guilty  in  that  she  wants 
to  entrap  you  into  sin  and  misery. 
Be  a  man,  Will.  Throw  her  off. 
Never  see  her  wicked  beguiling 
face  again;  and  to-night,  before 
you  go  to  bed,  thank  God  for  His 
mercy  in  showing  you  the  fearful 
risk  you  have  been  running.' 
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*  I  could  have  sworn — I  could 
have  sworn — she  was  trae/  said 
Willie,  in  a  low  intense  voice. 
*  That  she  was  in  trouble  I  knew, 
but  not  this ;  nothing  like  this/ 

'  But  is  not  this  the  simple  read- 
ing of  the  facts  before  us  V  I  asked. 
'  It  is,'  he  said. 

*  You  believe  with  me  she  is  a 
married  woman  V 

'  1  do/ 

*  And  from  this  night  you  have 
done  with  her  ?' 

'  From  this  night  I  have  done 
with  her.' 

I  said  no  more.  The  lad's  hon- 
ourable spirit  I  well  knew,  and 
was  sure  he  would  never  do  wrong 
wilfuUy,  and  with  his  eyes  open. 
Besides,  the  business  was  painful 
to  me.  I  don't  deny  that  I  felt 
some  pity  even  for  the  young  wo- 
man, wicked  as  I  knew  her  to  be. 
I  fancied  her  tears  and  despair 
when  she  found  herself  discovered, 
and  indeed  the  whole  conversation 
threw  such  a  gloom  over  my  mind 
that  when  we  parted  Willie  seem- 
ed scarcely  more  downcast  than  I 
myself.  But  I  had  done  my  duty. 
I  felt  that  then ;  and  1  leel  it 
now;  although,  to  be  sure,  we 
were  wrong  in  thinking  her  a 
married  woman. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MISS  AND  I  TALK  THINGS  OVER. 

'  Now,  miss,'  I  remarked,  break- 
ing off  at  this  place,  *  the  story 
has  come  to  a  pretty  pass.' 

I  may  just  observe  here  that 
all  through  the  little  conversation 
here  following  young  miss  never 
looked  at  me,  but  straight  out  of 
window.  There  was  nothing 
passing*  in  the  street ;  and  as  to 
my  iittle  bit  of  garden — no  bigger, 
you  observe,  than  a  hearthrug — 
what  should  a  fine  lady  see  there 


worth  seeing?  Finding  she  did 
not  answer,  I  spoke  again. 

'  She  was  an  artful,  minx,  miss. 
But  who  can  keep  out  the  truth 
when,  day  and  night,  month  after 
month,  facts  are  trying  to  force 
their  way  through  the  chinka  of 
an  evil  life  V 

Still  not  a  word  !  Only  tracing 
a  pattern  on  the  pane  with  her 
finger-tips,  and  setting  her  head 
sideways,  as  if  admiring  what  was 
quite  invisible.  Now  I  wa3  deter- 
mined she  should  exchange  minds 
with  me;  for  I  remembered  her 
contemptuous  words  about  my 
dear  lad,  and  how  she  thought 
her  better  than  him. 

'She  had  nearly  caught  poor 
Willie — very  nearly — in  her  de- 
vilish trap.' 

*  Doctor,'  said  she. 
'  Miss,'  said  I. 

'  If  a  man  is  a  great  sinner,  and 
repents,  what  do  you  say  V 

*Well,  miss,'  said  I,  *for  my 
own  part,  I  generally  say  I  hope 
it's  the  sort  of  repentance  that 
will  wash.  Wait  and  see,  that's 
what  I  say.' 

'  Still,  doctor,  you  don't  shut 
every  door  before  the  repentance 
is  tested  1' 

*  Certainly  not.' 

*  And  should  you  consider  that 
a  man  who  had  done  wrong,  and 
wanted  to  live  a  better  life,  was 
bound  to  confess  all  his  misdeeds  V 

*  If  you  are  speaking  of  auricu- 
lar confession,  miss/  said  I,  '  that 
I  never  could  abide.' 

'  Why  should  not  Vanity,  poor 
Vanity — call  her  wicked  Vanity, 
if  you  please,  only  add  penitent 
Vanity — have  a  chanc6  of  escape, 
and  some  hope  of  happiness  to 
come?  And  why  must  she  tell 
all  her  bygone  faults  word  for 
word?  Don't  you  know  that 
sometimes  undiscovered  faults  are 
truly  repented  of,  and  that  dis- 
covered faults  by  very  shame 
lash  people  on  from  sin  to  sin  ?' 
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Never  looking  at  me — straight 
out  of  window;  bat  speakmg 
witli  trembling  voice  and  glowing 
cheek. 

<  Forgive  the  man  I'  she  went 
on,  in  tones  that  I  could  scarcely 
believe  came  from  her  rosebud  of 
a  mouth.  '  Praise  the  repentant 
man!  Help  him  every  step  of 
the  way  back  to  happiness !  But 
shut  the  door  against  the  woman, 
and  bolt  it,  and  call  out  '^  too  late/' 
although  she  is  dying  of  sorrow 
and  miseiy.' 

How  could  I  explain  the  matter 
to  a  young  lady? 

'  You  see,  miss/  said  I,  making 
the  attempt/ this  ishowitall  comes 
about.  In  the  one  case,  you  are  deal- 
ing with  one  sex,  ain't  you  V 

She  nodded. 

*  But  in  the  other  case  * — now 
I  began  to  feel  the  ground  under 
my  feet — *  there  is  an  entirely 
di^erent  set  of  circumstances; 
because,  miss,  it's  as  clear  as  the 
noonday  sun — I  say  it's  as  clear 
as  the  noonday  sun  that,  in  the 
other  case — ' 


Somehow,  dear  aa  the  noonday 
sun  was,  I  lost  sight  of  it  that 
moment,  and  foigot  what  I  was 
to  say  next 

•  Well,  doctor,'  she  said  dryly, 
'are  you  going  on f 

'Why,  you  see,  miss,  in  the 
other  case,  you'  are  deaHng  with 
the  other  sex.' 

'Ton  have  made  it  perfectly 
plain,  doctor,'  she  said,  quite 
serious  to  hear.  'Had  we  not 
better  go  on  with  our  reading  V 

So  we  did.  But  somehow  I 
felt  as  if  the  blush  had  stolen 
from  her  cheek  to  mine,  and  I 
could  scarcely  read  the  sentences ; 
for,  thought  I  .to  myself, 

'  In  time  to  come,  when  we 
have  taught  the  women  all  we 
know  ourselves,  and  given  them 
votes  and  the  like,  why,  even 
delicate  young  ladies  like  this 
pretty  miss  may  ask  very  awkward 
questions.  Cheer  up,  John  Book,* 
said  I  to  myself,  however.  *  You 
are  an  old  fellow,  and  will  be  out 
of  the  way  before  the  new  im- 
provements.' 


{To  be  oontimiid.) 


FLIGHT-SHOOTING- 


The  tenn  '  flight-shooting '  signi- 
fies shooting  wild  fowl  at  evening 
twilight,  as  they  fly  overland  from 
the  sea,  or  from  rivers  or  lakes 
which  they  use  by  day,  to  marshes, 
moors,  or  fens,  where  they  feed 
by  night :  and,  again,  the  sport 
may  be  resumed  at  morning  twi- 
light, as  the  birds  return  from 
their  feeding-haunts  to  their  places 
of  daily  resort.  The  practical  part 
of  these  remarks  is  taken  almost 
literally  from  the  Wild  Fowler^  by 
H.  C.  Folkard  (1859),  which  is 
by  far  the  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject we  have  met  with. 

The  flight-shooter  waits  in  am- 
bush in  the  track  of  the  flight 
usually  taken  by  the  wild  fowl  as 
they  fly  to  and  fro  morning  and 
night,  or  he  may  conceal  himself 
in  a  boat  or  up  a  creek — indeed, 
anywhere  in  their  track. 

'Beneath  this  hedge 

Screen  we  ourselves  and  dogs ;  close  o'er 
our  head 

The  birds  will  skim.  They  come,  compact 
and  cluse ! 

When  instant  mid  their  ranks  the  whist- 
ling shot 

Spreads  dire  destruction/ 

From  some  such  place  of  conceal- 
ment the  flight-shooter  keeps  a 
sharp  look-out  about  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  or  so  long  as 
twilight  lasts.  Wild  fowl  move 
very  rapidly  through  the  air  at 
flight-time,  but  generally  low 
enough  to  be  brought  down  by  a 
dexterous  sportsman,  even  with  a 
short  gun.  The  tyro  will  be  sorely 
puzzled  at  first,  as  trip  after  trip 
passes  over  his  head  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. No  shooting  is  more 
difficult  than  this,  and  none  re- 
quires a  keener  eye  or  greater 
dexterity.  .  The  sportsman  should 


remember  to  allow  the  birds  to 
pass  over  his  head  before  firing, 
and  then  send  his  shot  after  them, 
under  their  feathers ;  and  he  must 
fire  weU  forward,  at  least  a  foot 
in  front  of  them,  so  as  to  make 
allowance  for  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight. 

There  is  now  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty attending  this  sport  in 
any  but  severe  winters ;  but  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  breed- 
ing-haunts of  wild  fowl  by  the 
drainage  of  moors  and  fens,  it  was 
a  very  popular  diversion,  and  a 
steady  source  of  food  supply  in 
many  districts. 

Whenever  the  flight-shooter  is 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a 
shot  at  a  good  number  of  birds, 
he  may  bring  down  his  four  or 
Ave  at  a  charge  with  a  small  gun, 
if  he  fire  at  the  critical  moment, 
which  is  (and  it  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on)  the  instant  after 
they  have  passed  over  his  head. 

The  most  propitious  night  that 
can  be  chosen  for  this  sport  is  at 
the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the 
moon,  or  at  the  half-moon,  and 
during  a  strong  wind,  as  the  birds 
then  fly  very  low.  A  cloudy  sky, 
or  rather  a  sky  which  presents  a 
mixture  of  dark  and  white  clouds, 
with  only  a  little  moonlight,  is 
also  highly  favourable;  neither 
bright  moonlight  nor  clear  star- 
light evenings  are  adapted  for 
flight-shooting.  When  the  course 
of  the  bird  is  westward,  and  a 
lurid  sky  lights  up  the  scene,  the 
fowler  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
seeing  his  birds  clearly  when  he 
fires.  They  generally  fly  in  small 
trips  to  their  feedmg-haunts  at 
night,  but  return  in  the  morning 
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in  larger  flights.  They  fly  very 
low  as  they  proceed  over  water 
and  mud,  but  rise  highei  in  the 
air  on  reaching  land. 

In  windy  weather  they  keep 
more  together  and  go  in  larger 
flights ;  but  very  swiftly,  if  their 
course  be  down  wind.  The  sports- 
man must  then  be  doubly  quick 
in'  taking  his  shots,  or  the  birds 
will  have  passed  by  him  before  he 
can  bring  his  gun  to  his  shoulder. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  course 
of  the  birds  be  against  a  strong 
wind,  their  flight  will  be  so  steady 
that  the  sportsman  will  have  abun- 
dant time  to  aim  deliberately  be- 
fore firing.  When  the  moon  rises 
before  twilight  the  flight-shooter's 
sport  IB  often  considerably  pro- 
longed, as  mauy  of  the  fowl  fre- 
quently make  their  flight  an  hour 
or  two  later  on  such  occasions, 
more  especially  ducks  that  have 
been  constantly  shot  at  on  their 
flight ;  these  birds  sometimes  de- 
fer their  depsCrture  to  the  feeding- 
marshes  until  long  after  their  cus- 
tomary hour,  during  moonlight. 

Wild  fowl  generally  fly  much 
lower  in  the  momiug  than  in  the 
evening,  sometimes  only  just 
topping  the  hedges,  and  they  ap- 
pear less  wary  of  danger ;  proba- 
bly this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
their  crops  beiug  at  that  time  full 
and  their  appetites  appeased. 

Captain  Lacy  tells  us,  in  The 
ModernShooter,  that  in  some  places 
this  particular  branch  of  sport  is 
carried  on  from  boxes,  or  tubs,  sunk 
into  the  ground  on  open  plains, 
often  in  the  very  heart  of  the  best 
feeding-grounds.  From  these  posi- 
tions the  flight- shooter  flres  at  the 
birds  both  on  the  wing  and  as 
soon  as  they  alight,  whichever 
appears  to  present  the  better 
chance.  So  fascinating  do  some 
men  find  this  occupation,  and  so 
indefatigably  do  they  pursue  it, 
that  they  are  known  sometimes  to 
remain  Uiroughout  the  whole  night 


in  these  sunk  boxes,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  any  evil  result. 

The  common  wild  duck  (Anas 
bosehas)  is  the  largest  of  this 
species  that  falls  to  the  gun  of 
the  fowler.  The  general  name 
duck  is  taken  from  the  female, 
the  male  being  the  mallard,  or 
drake,  and  the  young  birds  flap- 
pers. The  last  have  earned  their 
name  by  their  ungainly  attempts 
to  fly  before  their  wing  feathers 
are  sufficiently  grown,  which  does 
not  take  place  till  they  are  eight 
or  ten  weeks  old.  It  was  formerly 
the  practice  in  many  places  to 
hunt  the  flappers  down,  when 
they  became  an  easy  prey;  but 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  Wild 
Bird  Protection  Act  now  prevents 
this  shortsighted  and  l^barous 
sport.  The  length  of  a  full-grown 
mallard  is  nearly  two  feet^  the 
stretch  of  the  wings  three  feet, 
and  the  weight  about  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  The  head  and  neck 
are  of  a  fine  glossy  green  colour,  a 
white  collar  encircles  the  throaty 
and  below  it  the  neck,  breast,  and 
shoulders  are  of  a  purplish  brown. 
The  wing  spot  is  rich  purple,  with 
reflections  of  blue  and  green. 

There  are  about  twenty-eight 
species  of  ducks,  which  are  seen 
more  or  less  frequently  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  princi- 
pally during  the  winter  season. 
The  time  of  departure  of  wild 
ducks  from  the  north  is  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  continues 
during  a  part  of  the  following 
month.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual in  the  early  part  of  winter  to 
find  large  paddlings  of  mallards 
unaccompanied  by  ducks.  It 
would  seem  to  be  very  ungallant 
on  the  part  of  the  male  birds  to 
leave  their  companions  behind 
them  on  the  voyage  of  migration, 
but  so  it  is ;  the  mallards  leave  the 
north  earlier  than  the  ducks, 
which  generally  remain  with  their 
young  until  the  severity  of  the 
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fnoet  compels  them  to  proceed  to 
a  more  southern  clime.  Their 
migrations,  which  take  place  in 
flocks  of  immense  numbers,  are 
chiefiyperformed  during  the  night; 
but  at  times,  when  circumstances 
hurry  them  on,  they  continue  the 
same  during  the  day.  The  manner 


in  which  they  fly  is  in  the  form 
of  a  slanting  line,  as  if  broken  in 
the  centre.  Not  unfrequently  the 
group  presents  the  appearance  of 
the  letter  V  perfectly  formed. 
They  sometimes  fly  in  a  confused 
mass  near  low  wet  ground. 


POOK  FELLOW! 


A  FEW  stray  folds  of  satin  and  lace 

Fell  lightly  over  your  knee. 
As  she  sat  by  your  side,  a  marvel  of  grace, 

That  every  one  turned  to  see. 

She  graciously  gave  you  her  fan  to  hold, 
She  smiled  on  you  while  you  spoke, 

She  listened  to  all  the  stories  you  told, 
And  laughed  at  your  poorest  joke. 

She  danced  with  you,  flattered  you  every  way, 
The  men  were  all  jealous  that  night ; 

You  were  only  a  card  in  my  lady's  play, 
The  tool  of  a  woman's  spite  1 

'Twas  I  she  wanted  to  vex  and  tease ; 

You  answered  her  purpose  well ; 
But  for  her  sake  and  mine  (and  yours,  if  you  please) 

This  isn't  a  story  to  tell. 

L.  A.  B. 


AN  ART  REMINISCENCE. 


No  man  evei  attains  his  ambition, 
like  the  mariner's  horizon,  it  is 
never  reached,  and  widens  as  he 
mounts.  Success,  they  say,  never 
satisfies,  and  perhaps  not  in  it- 
self; but  the  road  along  which 
"we  have  pursued  it  is  often 
enough  right  pleasant  to  look 
back  upon,  even  as  some  drifting 
horizon  chase  along  the  blue 
Mediterranean  to  the  land-pent 
yachtsman. 

I  am  an  artist,  and  have  at- 
tained what  the  *youngmen'  (when 
they  talk  amongst  themselves 
about  the  du£fers  that  we  R.  A.s  are, 
and  the  namby-pamby  stuff  we 
paint  compared  to  theirs)  call  with 
bitterness  'success.'  But  they  need 
not  envy  me,  for  let  them  know 
that  my  greatest  happiness  now  is 
to  nurse  the  memory  of  those  very 
hardships  and  struggles  that  they 
are  groaning  under  to-day.  Often 
when  I  turn  the  eye  of  memory 
over  the  subdued  stretch  of  the 
past,  there  is  one  little  remi- 
niscence that  flashes  back  on  me 
like  the  gleam  from  the  stray 
lapping  of  a  wave  on  a  still  even- 
ing sea. 

I  was  terribly  hard  up  in  my 
student-days.  My  people  were 
poor,  and  accordingly,  when,  fired 
by  Alan  Cunningham's  Lives  of 
Painters^  I  forsook  the  trade  to 
which  they  had  apprenticed  me, 
and  betook  myself  to  Edinburgh 
to  study,  it  was  a  hard  pinch  to 
feed  and  clothe  myself,  pay  my 
classes,  and  provide  colours  and 
canvases.  How  flat  I  squeezed 
the  tubes  in  those  days !  and  now 
my  colour  bill  for  last  September 
would  swallow  my  whole  annual 
expenditure  then  and  to  spare. 


At  the  time  of  this  little  remi- 
niscence my '  apartments,'  consist- 
ing of  studio,  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  breakfast -parlour, 
bedroom,  dressing-room,  and  smok- 
ing-room— all  very  conveniently 
arranged  in  one,  were  on  the 
seventh  and  roof-flat  of  one  of 
those  towering  houpes  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Old  Town.  *  I  say, 
you're  skied,  and  no  mistake,' 
was  the  little  joke  that  my  few 
and  far  between  visitors  always 
cracked,  when  they  had  recovered 
breath  enough  to  gasp  out  articu- 
late speech. 

One  sunmier^s  morning  I  was 
painting  away  in  this  litUe  room 
— bare-floored,  and  with  a  little 
lumpy  bed  ,in  one  comer,  my 
light  chest  in  another.  A  few 
small  canvases  were  scattered 
round  the  walls.  I  was  seated  on 
my  only  stool  before  a  rough  deal 
easel,  rubbing  in  a  background 
to  a  life  study  to  save  time  at  the 
class,  when  my  landlady  entered. 
She  was  excited. 

'  Hech,  mister,  but  there's  twa 
braw  leddies  doon  the  stairs  there 
spierin'  for  ye,'  said  she,  wiping 
her  steaming  suddy  arms  on  a  not 
spotless  coarse  apron. 

*  Not  for  me,'  said  I. 

*  'Deed,  then,  an'  how  would  I 
say  for  ye  if  they  were  no  ?  They 
ask^d  for  ye  by  your  name,  an' 
said  they  cam  on  business,  though 
what  business  sic  gran'  queanes 
could  hae  wi'  a  laud  like  yoursel 
would  fash  a  body  to  tell.  I  left 
them  on  the  landin',  and  jist  ran 
up  frae  the  tub  to  warn  ye.  Sail 
I  shaw  them  up  ?' 

I  did  not  hear  the  latter  part 
of  what  she  said ;  my  brain  was 
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busy  as  a  hive.  *Two  braw 
leddies  on  bosinessr  What! 
could  this  be  fame  and  fortune 
coming  to  me  through  that  pair 
of  little  sketches  I  had  sold  last 
week  to  the  print-seller  round  the 
comer  for  five-and-six  ?  The  two 
ladj  connoisseurs  had  picked  them 
upy  had  recognised  the  touch  of 
genius,  and  had  come  to  rescue 
me  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
by  a  big  commission,  or,  perhaps, 
to  propose  to  send  me  to  Home  I 
But  I  would  not  go.  I  was  too 
independent.  But  a  big  commis- 
sion— I  saw  it  alL  My  head  was 
in  a  whirl,  and  my  heart  was 
beating  £t  to  force  the  roof  off 
my  cranium.  I  could  see  my 
landlady  was  leaving  the  room, 
and  managed  to  signal  to  her  to 
stop,  for  1  really  could  not  speak. 
I  turned  hastily  to  throw  the 
coverlet  over  my  bed,  but  flop 
went  my  palette  on  to  the  pillow. 
^  Hech,  sir !'  shrieked  the  old 
dame,  '  an'  has  the  laud  gane  clean 
daft)  If  ye  had  the  washin'  0' 
that  to  do  yoursel,  Ts  warrant  ye 
wouldna  be  sae  free  an'  easy 
messin*  your  dirty  colours  aboot. 
It'll  never  wash  yon,  you  doited 
body  r 

*  Never  mind  that,'  I  shouted, 
rubbing  jerkily  at  the  pillow-case 
with  my  painting  rag,  and  giving 
it  the  variety  of  tint  of  Joseph's 
garment.     '  Show  the  ladies  up.' 

'Never  mind  it!'  she  cried. 
*  That's  a  good  one  I  Never  mind 
it!  and  it  clean  spoilt,  as  Tm  a 
livin'  woman  !  I'll  charge  ye  for't, 
I  will.  Twa  an'  saxpence  it's 
worth,  if  a  bawbee.' 

*  Do,  do  !'  yelled  I,  maddened 
with  the  thought  of  my  refined 
patronesses  kept  standing  on  the 
cold  landing  and  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  all  this.  '  I'll  pay  you  what 
you  like ;  only  show  the  ladies  up 
at  once.' 

She  turned  and  went  out  bang- 
ing the  door.  The  draught  brought 


a  whiff  of  scent  to  my  nostnL  I 
snuffed  it  up  with  a  thrill,  mutter- 
ing to  myself,  '  Eh,  laddie,  scent ; 
this  is  real  grandeur,  and  you're 
in  luck.' 

I  could  hear  the  slithering  step 
of  my  landlady  die  down  the 
stairs;  then  there  was  a  pause,  and 
again,  above  the  painfully  slow 
shuffle  of  three  pair  of  feet,  I 
could  hear,  in  that  same  awful 
shrill  voice,  '  Ay,  ay ;  he's  a 
decent  laud — warks  awa'  wi'  his 
bit  paintin',  ye  ken.  He  micht 
be  doin'  better  wi*  his  time  an'  he 
micht  be  doin'  waur ;  but  it  keeps 
him  oot  o'  mischief.  He's  guy 
putten  aboot  wi'  havin'  leddies 
veesitin'  him,  but  he's  jist  a  bash- 
fu*  hobbledehoy,  ye  ken.* 

My  teeth  have  never  ground  as 
they  did  during  that  little  minute; 
but  the  visitors  were  at  the  door :  I 
could  hear  the  rustle  of  silks. 
My  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  The 
door-handle  rattled,  and  with  '  Ye 
mun  expeck  nae  splendour,  puir 
laud,'  from  the  landlady,  tiiey 
were  ushered  in.  I  could  not  see 
them.  I  was  merely  conscious  of 
the  broad  blurred  effect  of  two 
delicate  tones  of  different  shades 
of  silk,  two  pink  faces,  and  some 
feathers.  In  the  background 
hovered  the  figure  of  my  landlady 
rattling  the  door-handle  in  her 
hand.  I  bowed  and  muttered 
something,  and  they  said  '  Good- 
morning,'  ensemble. 

*  Can  ye  no  speak  up,  man,  and 
no  staun  sae  fleyed  [scared]  like)' 
croaked  the  landlady. 

This  time  she  did  me  a  good 
turn,  for  she  brought  me  to  myself. 
Motioning  her  to  leave  the  room, 
I  cried, 

*  Woman,  leave  us !' 

She  did,  muttering,  '0  ay, 
mount  the  high  horse  before  the 
leddies  !'  From  the  other  side  of 
the  door  came  a  sound  suspiciously 
like  her  panting;  but  that  does 
not  matter. 
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At  thiB  jonctore  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  study  on  my  easel.  It 
was  a  nude  figure,  painted  very 
strongly,  in  the  realistic  style.  I 
pounced  upon  it,  and  turned  its 
&ce  to  the  wall  When  I  jerked 
round  to  face  the  ladies  again, 
they  were  both  blushing  as  deep 
as  peonies ;  I  was  scarlet,  with 
the  tips  of  my  ears  at  a  white 
heat.  What  was  I  next  to  do? 
I  had  only  one  stool  to  offer  to 
two  ladies.  In  a  moment  of 
moral  weakness  I  stammered, 

*  I'm  very  sorry  ;  but  I've  just 
sent  all  m  my  chairs — my  chairs 
to  the  mending;  I  m-mean  to 
be  re-stuffed.' 

*  0,  we  don't  mind,  not  a  bit !' 
they  said,  again  ensemble. 

Their  voices  were  very  loud, 
but  of  course  that  was  due  to 
their  always  speaking  in  the 
spacious  chambers  of  the  ducal 
mansion. 

*  We've  called  on  business.' 
*Ah,'  said  I  to  myself;  'glo- 
rious, straight  to  the  point,  like 
true  ladies  P  Aloud:  'I'm  sorry 
that  at  the  present  moment  I'm 
cleaned  out  of  stuff.  What  I 
have  here '  (pointing  grandly 
round  to  the  poor  little  canvases 
so  very,  very  often  painted  over) 
'  are  merely  rough  studies  for  my 
big  picture.'  This  was  the  first  I 
had  heard  of  it  myself. 

'  Think  of  that,  now  !'  they  both 
exclaimed,  again  ensemble.  '  But 
it  don't  matter — not  a  bit.' 

The  observation  did  not  seem 
very  relevant ;  but  I  took  it  in  a 
general  way,  as  implying  confi- 
dence in  me.  They  knew  what  I 
could  do  already,  and  did  not 
want  to  see  anything.  I  paused, 
to  let  them  broach  the  subject  of 
the  commission,  when  we  were  all 
three  startled  by  a  shriek,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  keyhole. 

'  Wheesh,  wains,  wheesht  1     K 

dinna  baud  your  tongues,  I'll 
3  doon  an'  gie  ye  siiLsk^pit 


bottoms  as  ye  hae  na  had  this 
twallmonth !' 

It  was  my  landlady  to  her 
brats.  I  groaned.  There  was  an 
awkward  pause.     Then  I  said, 

'  On  business  connected  with 
pictures  I  presume  you  come  V 

*  0  Lord,  yes ;  of  course !'  they 
answered  in  unison. 

'  0  Lord  1'  must  be  an  exclama- 
tion of  polite  society,  I  thought. 

<  And  what  is  the  style  of  thing 
you  want  V  I  ventured  to  ask. 

*  O,  anything,  so  long  as  it's  re- 
spectable; none  of  that  quite 
naked  business;'  and  they  blufthed 
a  sort  of  echo  to  their  last. 

'Anything  you  like,'  I  said. 
*  Of  course,  no  nudity  if  you  do 
not  like  it' 

*We'd  prefer  it  not  quUe 
naked.' 

*  Very  well,'  I  said,  getting  more 
at  my  ease,  but  mystified  as  to 
the  kind  of  subject  they  wanted. 
'  Could  you  give  me  an  idea  of 
the  style  of  thing  you  wantf 

'  Well,'  answered  one,  in  a  con- 
fidential tone  that  quite  flattered 
and  fluttered  me,  '  not  too  fatigu- 
in',  if  you  can  'elp  it.  'F  course, 
we  shouldn't  mind  the  fatiguin' 
positions  if  the  pay  was  accordin'.* 

'Let  me  see,'  I  muttered,  'I 
don't  quite  understand.  Some- 
thing light  you  want.  What  do 
you  mean  by  fatiguiug  positions  f 

'  0,  that !'  said  one,  aa  she  stood 
on  the  top  of  her  left  big  toe,  and 
held  her  right  leg  at  an  angle  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  de- 
grees; while  the  other  waltzed 
and  skipped  round  my  easel,  hold- 
ing up  and  waving  about  her 
skirts,  so  as  to  show  very  pretty 
feet  and  ankles.  '  That  was  the 
p'sition  Mr.  Scumble  gave  me  ten 
shillings  an  hour  for,  when  he 
painted  "The  Ballet"  last  year.' 

*(jood  Lord!'  I  muttered,  *what 
characters  I'm  amongst  1'  The 
truth  had  flashed  upon  me :  they 
were  professional  models  \o  the 
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swell  artiBta,  and  had  come  for  a 
job.  It  was  too  macb  of  a  crusher 
to  all  my  fine  imaginings.  I  was 
stupefied. 

*rm  afraid/  I  faltered,  *you 
have  been  wrongly  directed ;  and 
I  am  not  able  to  take  advantage 
of  yonr  oflfer.' 

*  0/  they  said  in  nnison,  *  we 
was  told  to  come  'ere  by  the  frame- 
maker  round  the  comer !  We're 
connected  with  the  Hoperer — the 
Talian  Hoperer  in  London — and 
the  seasing  bein'  over,  we  was 
prepared  to  do  a  little  in  your 
line.* 

*  0/  I  said  sadly,  *  youVe  made 
a  mistake ;  and  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
employ  you.' 

With  what  different  eyes  I  saw  I . 
The  finery  was  tawdry — the  pink 
faces  powdery  and  dissipated  look- 
ing. I  opened  the  door  and 
bowed  them  out.  The  landlady 
was  on  the  landing,  '  looking,'  she 
said,  'for  a  needle  she  had  lost.' 


Before  the  pair  were  half  a 
dozen  steps  down  she  was  at  me. 
'  0,  the  hussies  !  theater  folks  1 
Wi'  a'  their  brawness,  I  thocht 
they  were  kittle  cattle.  I  warrant 
ye  I  ken  the  true  leddy  ower  wee! 
tor-'  But  I  had  darted  into  my 
room  and  locked  the  door. 

I  gleaned  afterwards  that  my 
two  fair  visitors  were  really  mem- 
bers of  the  Govent  Garden  chorus 
or  ballet,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  season  they  had  taken  a  flying 
trip  up  north.  They  had  soon 
spent  their  little  all  in  a  butterfly 
existence,  and  were  forced  to  look 
for  some  means  of  livelihood. 
Happy  thought!  they  would  be 
models.  They  had  gone  to  the 
frame-maker  who  did  my  few  small 
jobs,  and  had  got  from  him  a  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
painters  in  the  vicinity.  Mine 
was  amongst  these,  and  that  was 
how  I  came  to  have  the  foregoing 
little  experience. 

W.  SUTHEBLAND. 


THE  PEDIGREE  HUNTER. 


If  I  could  only  prove  that  my 
gieat-great-great-great-graiidfather 
Greoffirey  BUlings  was  legally  mar- 
ried to  his  wife  PrisciUa,  then 
should  I  be  a  very  rich  man — 
a  millionaire ! 

Now  fifty  years  old,  and  a  little 
more,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
nay,  even  for  the  whole  of  my 
life,  it  has  been  my  sole  business 
to  hunt  up  proof  that  I  am  nearest 
of  kin  to  aforesaid  G.  £.,  and  heir 
to  that  nice  property  of  his  in 
Midlandshire,  and  vast  accumula- 
tions elsewhere.  I  thoroughly 
believe  that  not  only  is  the  proof 
to  be  found,  and  more,  that  I 
myself  haven't  been  within  about 
two  inches  and  half  of  it,  but 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  I  have 
not  the  least  chance  of  achieving 
the  discovery  for  nineteen  years 
more,  and  if  I  could  do  so,  I  say 
it  with  my  hand  on  my  heart,  no 
one  in  the  world  would  be  less 
pleased. 

The  discovery  of  this  missing 
link  in  my  pedigree  has  been,  as 
I  have  said,  the  sole  business  of 
my  life ;  it  has  also  been  the  poison 
of  it.  My  parents,  who  both  died 
in  my  infancy,  left  me  in  charge 
of  my  grandmother,  a  dear,  good, 
kind  old  soul,  who  loved  me  with 
all  her  heart.  She  loved  me  not  a 
little  for  myself,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  loved  me  very 
much  more  as  the  sole  represen- 
tative in  her  line  of  the  Billings. 

And  I  dearly  loved  the  old  lady. 

The  cottage  in  which  we  lived  in 

Midlandshire  was  a  model  of  cosy 

comfort,  and  as  for  old  Betty  the 

^.  the  race  of  such  servants  is 


as  extinct  as  the  mail-coaches.  It 
is  the  fashion  indeed  to  say  that 
railways  have  worked  this  and 
other  changes  in  society :  but  if 
an  old  pedigree-hunter  like  my- 
self may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word, 
I  should  be  more  inclined  to  main- 
tain that  hiBredity  has  something 
to  do  with  the  matter;  and  just 
as,  according  to  Mr.  Galton,  the 
practice  of  celibacy  among  church- 
men in  bygone  times  accounts  in 
a  very  becoming  manner  for  the 
lack  of  acknowledged  descendants, 
so  does  the  undoubted  fact  that 
favoured  old  servants  used  invari- 
ably to  be  spinsters  to  the  end  of 
their  days  shut  out  the  hope  of 
reproducing  the  old  stock  in  the 
true  blood ;  while  the  intensely 
pronounced  desire  of  the  modem 
servant-gal  to  get  married  as  early 
in  life  as  possible  is  an  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  mistress  who  should  endea- 
vour to  produce  a  specimen  from 
modern  stock.  Is  there  now  living 
such  a  creature  as  a  spinster  maid- 
servant turned  £fty  ?  But  I  must 
not  linger,  though  sorely  tempted, 
to  describe  that  dear  old  cottage 
and  its  inmates,  but  go  on  with 
the  real  story. 

My  grandmother,  I  have  already 
said,  was  a  Billings.  Her  great- 
great — several  times  up — grand- 
father was  Humphrey's  fifth 
brother.  Humphrey  the  eldest 
was  a  trader  in  Hardwareiony 
and  flourished  in  those  trouble- 
some times  when  a  change  of 
government  was  made  known  to 
&e  world  by  chopping  off  a  king's 
head;  when  voting  on  the  right 
side  was  not  done  with  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot,  but  was  performed 
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very  compleiely  in  the  light  of 
day,  by  going  out  in  bufif  jerkin 
and  helmet,  and  charging  down 
Bword  in  hand  with  Prince  Rupert 
upon  the  other  party,  or  smiting 
hip  and  thigh  to  the  strains  of  a 
godly  psalm  with  the  Ironsides; 
when  father  fought  against  son 
to  the  death,  and  brother  against 
brother.  But  all  was  over  at  last, 
and  when  Geoffrey  stole  back  to 
the  old  warehouse  some  few  weeks 
after  the  fatal  fight  of  Worcester, 
and  sought  his  share  of  their  slain 
father's  property — for  the  stern 
old  Puritan  had  died  in  harness 
in  that  bloody  battle — Humphrey, 
who  had  been  sorely  wounded 
himself,  denounced  Geoffrey  as  a 
malignant,  and*  got  him  shipped 
off  to  the  plantations.  Geoffrey's 
•  wife  Priscilla  with  her  infant 
child  took  ship  and  followed  her 
husband  to  his  banishment,  and 
Humphrey  never  afterwards  heard 
aught  of  his  brother.  Things 
prospered  with  Humphrey,  how- 
ever, and  he  lived  to  be  a  very  old 
man.  Probably  as  time  went  on 
he  managed  to  forget  the  wicked 
wrong  he  had  done  his  brother, 
or  perhaps  if  he  did  think  about 
it  at  all,  consoled  himself  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  done  a  stern 
duty  by  ridding  his  country  of 
one  malignant  the  more.  How- 
ever, he  died  at  last  rather  sud- 
denly, after  eating  very  heartily  at 
a  calf 's-head  supper ;  and,  as  he 
died  without  leaving  a  will,  it 
seemed  for  a  long  time  that  no 
one  would  be  found  to  lay  claim 
to  the  big  grass-field  by  Dtoside 
where  he  used  to  pasture  his  cows, 
to  his  houses  in  Wicham,  his 
money  in  the  new  Government 
Stocks,  and  to  his  fine  business  in 
buttons  and  toy-work. 

But  at  last  some  far-away 
cousins  in  a  western  county 
heard  of  the  matter,  and,  wisely 
determining  not  to  quarrel  about 
the  distribution,  laid  claim  to  all, 


got  possession,  and  quickly  divided 
the  property  among  themselves  in 
an  amicable  manner. 

My  great-great,  &c,,  Geoffrey 
the  malignant,  also  prospered  in 
worldly  things  at  the  plantations, 
but  he  never  for  a  moment  forgave 
his  brother  the  wrong  done  by 
him.  He  heard  now  and  again 
from  various  sources  how  Hum- 
phrey was  amassing  wealth,  and 
continued  in  repute  and  honour 
in  his  native  town,  which  has 
always  been  at  the  head  of  de- 
mocracy in  England;  and  he 
nursed  hb  wrath  and  kept  it 
warm  by  instilling  into  his  only 
son,  my  great -great,  &c.,  the 
principle  of  personal  loyalty  to  a 
sovereign  dispossessed  of  his  di- 
vine rights,  and  of  hatred  of  his 
own  persecutors,  and  of  his  bro- 
ther Humphrey  in  particular. 
He  succeeded  in  implanting  in 
his  son  the  idea  that  he  would 
inherit  his  right  to  claim  from 
Humphrey  at  any  seasonable  time, 
and  to  get  it  if  he  could,  that 
share  of  the  paternal  property  to 
deprive  himself  of  which  he  al- 
ways declared  was  that  pestilent 
Roundhead's  real  reason  for  caus- 
ing him  to  be  expatriated.  When, 
indeed,  the  political  horizon  had 
somewhat  cleared,  and  malignancy 
had  become  the  fashion,  Geoffrey 
himself,  though  now  a  prosperous 
planter,  and  well  advanced  in 
years,  sailed  with  his  wife  Pris- 
cilla for  England,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  Humphrey,  if  possible, 
to  a  settlement  of  old  accounts, 
leaving  my  great-great,  &c.,  to 
manage  the  plantation  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

Now  comes  a  singular  part  of 
this  old  story.  Many  months 
after  Greoffrey's  departure  a  letter 
arrived  by  a  merchant-ship  bound 
for  Hudson  River  from  a  lawyer 
named  Smith,  enclosing  bills  of 
exchange  to  the  amount  of  seven 
hundred  pounds.   The  letter  itself 
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said  that  my  great  great,  &c^  with 
the  old  lady  hia  wife,  had  been 
settled  for  one  week  only  in  a 
house  which  he  had  hired  in  the 

parish  of in  the  county  of 

,  so  as  in  prosecution  of  his 

designs  he  might  be  near  the 
town  of  Hardwareton.  The  letter 
went  on  to  say  that  they  had 
both  been  taken  ill  with  the  falling 
sickness,  and  had  died  in  a  few 
hours;  that  so  rapid  had  been 
the  disorder,  Geoflfrey  had  barely 
strength,  bodily  or  mental,  to  di- 
rect Attorney  Smith  to  write  word 
to  his  son  of  his  extremity,  and 
to  give  orders  for  his  funeral, 
which  was  to  be  conducted  in 
privacy;  and  that  he  had  dic- 
tated an  epitaph  to  be  engraved 
upon  a  plain  tombstone,  beginning 
with  the  following  words,  *  Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  Geoffrey  Bil- 
lings and  Priscilla,  his  loving 
wife,'  followed  by  some  dates, 
and  a  few  self-laudatory  words 
about  loyalty  to  his  king.  The 
rest  of  the  letter  merely  said  that 
Attorney  Smith  had  carried  out 
Geoffrey's  last  wishes  by  selling 
the  clothes  and  other  small  per- 
sonal property,  and  taking  charge 
of  his  money  and  bills  of  exchange, 
the  sum-total  of  which,  after  de- 
ducting his  own  moderate  charges 
and  other  sums  due,  he  herewith 
transmitted  by  bill  of  exchange 
to  his  esteemed  client's  only  son. 
Knowing  what  his  father  had 
taken  with  him,  the  money  was 
quite  as  much  as  my  great-great, 
&c.,  could  look  for ;  and  the  letter 
itself  being  in  other  respects 
straightforward  and  apparently 
true,  my  great-great  sat  for  a  long 
time  staring  at  the  letter  in  silence, 
quite  unmanned  by  the  shock  to 
his  filial  feelings.  When  he  had 
in  some  degree  recovered,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  placed  the  letter 
in  his  doublet,  and  left  the  house, 
hoping  by  a  walk  in  the  open  air 
to  calm  his  agitated  and  grief- 


stricken  mind.  He  soon  reached 
a  certain  favourite  spot,  where 
it  was  usual  with  him  to  retire 
for  meditation,  and  then  took  out 
the  letter,  and  read  it  a  second 
time. 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  days  envelopes  for 
letters  had  not  been  invented, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  usual  to 
fold  the  letter  itself  in  a  particular 
manner,  sealing  it  by  one  of  the 
outside  edges  to  the  body  of  the 
letter ;  and  it  was  thus  an  every- 
day accident  to  tear  off  a  portion 
of  the  letter  when  removing  the 
seal.  It  had  so  happened  in  this 
case  too;  for  when  my  great- 
great,  &c.,  had  read  partly  through 
the  letter  again,  he  found,  to  his 
annoyance,  that  in  tearing  off  the 
seal  he  had  taken  with  it  the 
names  of  the  county  and  town 
where  his  father  had  died,  with 
the  exception  of  one  letter  *  r,'  left 
stranded  in  the  middle  by  a  strip. 
And  from  that  day  until  about 
three  months  ago  no  one  ever 
knew  where  the  bones  of  Geoffrey 
and  Priscilla  were  laid;  for  al- 
though every  search  was  made, 
the  broken  seal,  with  its  valuable 
adhesions,  was  never  found ;  and 
so  cruel  had  been  the  agitation 
and  grief  of  Geoffrey's  son  in 
reading  of  the  death  of  father  and 
mother  at  once,  that  mere  names 
had  made  no  impression  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  never  was  able 
to  recall  the  lost  names.  Attorney 
Smith's  letter  thus  remained  un- 
answered. Time  went  on.  Com- 
munication with  distant  parts 
was  not  easy  in  those  days.  Old 
Geoffrey's  son  was  unwilling  or 
unable  to  leave  his  plantation 
in  the  charge  of  others;  and  at 
last,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he, 
too,  died,  without  having  taken 
any  steps  to  revive  his  own  dor- 
mant claims,  but  not  without 
transmitting  to  his  own  son  those 
lessons  of  loyalty,  and,  with  some 
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diminished  force,  of  blood-feud, 
which  he  himself  had  received.  . 

Thus  the  matter  went  on  until 
the  time  of  my  grandmother's 
father,  who  had  managed  con- 
siderably to  encumber  his  plan- 
tation property.  This  ancestor 
having  heard  firom  some  one 
recently  arrived  in  the  colony 
that  valuable  land  for  building 
had  been  sold  very  cheap  in 
Hardwareton,  in  consequence  of 
badness  of  title  in  which  hia 
family  name  was  concerned,  sold 
his  property  and  came  to  England, 
with  the  intention  of  inquiring 
closely  into  the  truth  of  the  old 
family  story.  On  his  arrival  at 
Hardwareton,  he  discovered  at 
once  to  his  amazement  that  there 
were  at  least  five  hundred  claim- 
ants to  what  was  called  the  great 
Billings  property,  a  part  of  which 
was  even  now  being  sold;  and 
after  making  a  few  simple  in- 
quiries he  also  discovered  that  he 
himself  was  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  whole  of  it;  and  that  the  proof 
of  his  identity  as  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  only  one  of  Hum- 
phrey's brothers  who  had  left 
children  would  not  only  put  all 
claimants  at  once  out  of  court, 
but  enable  him  to  recover  the 
property  from  its  present  pos- 
sessors, whoever  they  might  be. 
The  claimants  were  numerous, 
for  it  appeared  that  some  years 
before,  when  one  of  the  largest 
holders  of  property  had  been 
desirous  of  effecting  a  sale,  an 
acute  lawyer  had  discovered  that 
not  the  Weat-country  cousins, 
but  some  Cumberland  cousins 
had  been  the  nearest  kin  in  the 
old  time  when  my  great-great, 
&c.,  Geoffrey  the  malignant,  had 
disappeared.  -  Hero  was  a  coil ! 
My  great-grandfather  engaged  a 
good  lawyer  and  set  to  work. 

Certificates  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  were  obtained  in 
abundance  from  the  plantations, 


but  no  documental  evidence  of 
avail  in  a  court  of  justice  could 
be  discovered  of  the  marriage  or 
of  the  death  of  Geofirey  and 
Priscilla. 

Search  was  made  in  various 
pansh  registers  in  England  for 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
it  was  a  singular  fact  that,  from 
the  register  of  the  parish  where 
it  was  thought  most  likely  that 
the  marriage  took  place,  a  leaf 
was  missing.  It  was  known  that 
this  leaf  had  been  safe  in  the  book 
some  twenty  years  before,  and,  as 
about  that  time  search  had  been 
made  in  this  very  register  by  a 
person  interested  in  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  the*  Billings  property, 
it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  remove  a 
piece  of  evidence  so  damaging  to 
his  own  title.  Lawyers,  however, 
were  set  to  work  with  the  best 
evidence,  chiefly,  of  course,  docu- 
mentary, which  could  be  obtained, 
and  in  the  various  actions  of  eject- 
ment that  ensued  it  was  my  great- 
grandfather against  the  world;  for 
all  the  present  owners  of  any 
portion  of  the  property  Were  his 
actual  opponents,  and  of  course 
his  remotest  cousins,  five  hun- 
dred at  least  in  number,  were  in- 
terested in  his  being  beaten.  He 
fought  his  battle  in  a  determined 
and  resolute  manner  for  years,  but 
in  the  end  gained  nothing  but  the 
nickname  which  stuck  to  him 
through  life,  of  Geoffrey's  bastard. 

This  opprobrious  and  unmerited 
epithet,  and  his  failure  together, 
united  in  bringing  him  at  last  to 
his  grave,  a  thoroughly  soured 
and  disappointed  man.  On  his 
death-bed  he  made  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  him,  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  she  would  never  relin- 
quish the  task  of  clearing  the 
fair  Priscilla's  fame.  Galling  as 
was  the  loss  of  property,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  so  was  the  im- 
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putation  of  impure  descent  to  this 
fieiy  West  IncUan. 


IT. 

'Never  forget,  my  dear  boy, 
that  you  are    the  true   heir  of 
the  Billings,'  I  remember  from 
my  earliest  years  being  impressed 
upon  me  as  a  precept  of  equal  im- 
portance "with  any  in  the  Cate- 
chism.     With  this  as  text,  my 
grandmother  preached  the  worldly 
morality  that  I  must  be  a  gentle- 
man: with  this  old  Betty  made 
me  ashamed  of  juvenile   faults. 
My    earliest    sums    were   multi- 
plications and  additions  of  the 
Billings  property,  and  my  hand- 
writing, about  which   I  am  not 
a  little  conceited,  was  formed  on 
the  beautiful  models  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  it  was  my 
daily  duty  to  study  in   various 
documents — baptismal  with  other 
certificates,  and  old    love-letters 
chiefly  —  and    which    my     dear 
grandmother  caused  me  so  often 
to  copy.     I  never  went  to  school ; 
I  never  had  the  companionship 
of  children  of  my  own  age;  for 
from  the  first  my  grandmother 
was  jealous  of  any  influence  which 
might  divert  my  thoughts  from 
the  one  object  she  had  in  view. 
But  yet  I  cannot  say  that  my 
childhood  was  a  gloomy  one  by 
any    means,    for    she    was     the 
cheeriest,  kindliest  teacher  and  the 
pleasantest  of  companions  possible 
for  a  boy  such  as  she  had  made 
me.    A  highly  cultivated  and  ac- 
complished woman  she,  with  wit, 
refinement,  powers  of  conversa- 
tion and  exquisite  manners,  which 
would  soon  have  asserted  for  her 
a  high  place  in  any  society  where 
such   gracious    gifts    have    their 
value.     But  all  these  powers  were 
solely  exerted  in  forming  me  as 
the  worthy  representative  of  her 
race,  and  in  carrying  out  her  one 


absorbing  thought — ^to  remove  the 
ancient  stigma  upon  our  race  and 
regain  the  long-lost  patrimony. 

Her  income  was  small,  but  it 
sufficed  for  all  our  wants  ;  for  our 
mode  of  life  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death  and  my  own  thirtieth  year 
was  inexpensive,  but  rather  singu- 
lar for  those  stay-at-home  days. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  no 
document  giving  legal  proof  of 
Geoffrey's  marriage  with  Priscilla 
was  in  existence,  and   that  the 
only  known  fact  about  their  death 
was  that  they  were  buried  in  one 
grave,  a   stone   with    inscription 
marking  the  spot,  and  that  the 
Midland  county's  name  had  an 
*r*  in  it.     It  was   our  custom, 
therefore,  during  the  four  summer 
months  to  make  walking  excur- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  searching 
every  parish  register  and  of  exa- 
mining every  tombstone  in  all  the 
*  r '  Midland  counties. 

I  can  fairly  say  that  up  to  the 
time  of  my  grandmother's  death 
my  interest   in    this   occupation 
never  flagged  for  a  moment.     So 
inspiriting    was    her   enthusiasm 
for  the  task  itself,  and  so  delight- 
ful a  companion  in  other  respects 
was  she,  that  I  never  tired  in  the 
pursuit  with   her    to   follow  the 
trail.      Let   it    not,  however,  be 
supposed  that    this    devotion  to 
one  object  was  as   constant  and 
inflexible  as  that  of  a  miser  to 
his   money-bags.       Our   hunting- 
grounds  are  among  the  pleasantest 
and  most  prolific  of  interest  in  the 
British  Isles.     From  our  modest 
lodging  in  some   country  village 
as  centre,  we  walked  to  explore 
all    the    neighbouring    parochial 
treasures;   and   when  all  within 
easy  radius  had  been  investigated, 
we  moved  to  another  centre,  and 
thus,  thoroughly  going  over  the 
whole    ground,    our     antiquarian 
survey,  by  succeaaive  radiations, 
was  carried  out   in   a   most   com- 
plete manner.       Bisappointment, 
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koweyer,  so  invariably  accom- 
panied oar  researches  for  tlie  miss- 
ing evidence,  that  for  the  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  my  grand- 
mother's death,  though  search  was 
rigorously  continued,  we  seldom 
spoke  of  our  object  even  to  one 
another.  Other  things  cropped 
up  to  interest  us:  matters  con- 
cerning other  pedigrees,  curious 
fetcts  in  biography,  county  history, 
and  descent  of  property,  became 
of  lively  concern ;  and  our  note- 
books— comments  and  extracts 
fix>m  the  various  documents  and 
inscriptions  which  were  our  study 
— became  of  not  a  little  value. 
Indeed,  at  this  moment,  I  can 
fairly  say  that  few,  if  any,  have 
more  precise  knowledge  of,  or 
better  materials  for,  these  county 
histories  than  myself,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  competent  his- 
torian knows  more  of  the  ground. 

My  grandmother  died  when  I 
was  about  thirty.  She  caught 
cold  in  a  damp  vestry,  and  was 
dead  in  a  very  few  hours ;  so  that 
she  may  be  said  to  have  died  in 
harness.  She  left  me  all  her  small 
property  by  will,  and  her  last 
wishes  by  letter.  Her  wishes 
were  that  I  should  continue  the 
search  as  the  occupation  of  my 
life;  in  case  of  success,  that  I 
should  marry,  please  God,  con- 
tinue the  race,  and  refound  the 
family  on  a  ma.nificent  basis  with 
my  noble  property;  in  case  of 
failure,  to  remain  unmarried,  and 
thus  leave  none  to  deplore  the 
bar  sinister. 

With  her  wishes  I  have  com- 
plied ;  they  have  been,  and  shall 
be  sacred  to  me.  When  she  died, 
my  tastes,  my  habits,  were  formed. 
I  had  no  friends,  few  acquaint- 
ancen,  few  personal  wants  that  I 
could  not  gratify.  I  lived  in  the 
past,  and  in  the  study  of  its  me- 
morials. The  loss  of  her,  and 
that  of  old  Betty  soon  after,  were 
grievous   ones;   but  I  recovered 
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firom  them  in  time.  I  have  never 
had  any  serious  wish  to  change 
my  pursuits  and  mode  of  Hfe,  ex- 
cept that-  I  now  endeavour  to 
make  my  otherwise  singular  and 
useless  knowledge  of  some  advan- 
tage to  others.  I  have  since  made 
a  few  warm  friends,  and  have 
most  materially  assisted,  by  my 
knowledge  of  pedigrees,  in  placing 
property  in  the  hands  of  rightful 
o\vners,  and  have  aided  in  no 
small  measure  in  elucidating  the 
dark  places  of  local  histories ;  so 
that  my  life  and  pursuits,  in  a 
humble  and  retiring  way,  have 
not  been  without  some  small  value. 
I  do  not  say  that  my  life  might 
not  have  been  a  better  and  a 
nobler  one;  yet  how  potent  is 
early  training !  I  could  not  change 
now  if  I  would.  My  only  real 
dread  of  late  years  has  been  that 
I  should  some  day  stumble  over 
a  tombstone  which  would  perforce 
make  me  rise  from  the  perusal 
the  unwilling,  but  odious  and 
execrable,  claimant  to  a  vast  pro- 
perty, and  the  certain  cause  of 
misery  and  ruin  to  thousands  of 
innocent  owners.  The  discovery 
has  been  made ;  but,  thank  God, 
I  hope  that  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Among  the  few  friends  with 
whom  chance  has  made  me  ac- 
quainted is  Charles  Hollis,  now  a 
solicitor  in  good  practice  at  S., 
but  whose  first  great  start  in  lif«3 
is  due  almost  wholly  to  myself, 
and  that  by  reason  of  my  having 
enabled  him,  through  my  peculiar 
knowledge,  to  hit  upon,  in  a  com- 
mon labourer,  the  rightful  heir  to 
a  large  sum  of  money  which  would 
have  lapsed  to  the  Crown.  Charley 
has  always  since  been  my  firm 
friend  and  ally ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  have  been  of  great  Ser- 
vice to  him  at  various  times  by 
preserving  him  from  two  or  three 
wild-goose  chases  in  hunting  up 
heirs — a  pursuit  with  fascinations 
3b 
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not  nnlike,  I  shoold  say,  those  of 
gold-digging  or  diamond-seeking, 
whicli  yield  a  few  rich  prizes,  at 
the  risk,  however,  of  costly  lahonr 
and  numerous  disappointments. 

I  caught  sight  of  Charley,  then, 
one  morning  a  few  months  back, 
struggling  with  the  tramp-trap 
which  ingeniously  fastens  my 
garden-gate,  and  gladly  hurried 
out  to  apply  the  master-touch  and 
let  him  in. 

*  How  d'ye  do,  Charley  V  said 
I.  '  Come  in,  welcome  'old  beg- 
gar, and  tell  me  what  you  want.' 
The  good  fellow's  too  busy  a  man, 
I  know,  to  make  a  morning-call 
out  of  pure  friendship. 

*  A  glass  of  mild  ale,  for  charity's 
sake,  and  then  I'll  tell  you.  Con- 
found that  trap  of  yours  !  I  never 
can  learn  the  trick  of  it.' 

*  Come  a  little  oflener,  Charley; 
but  come  in.  Sasan,  fill  the  jug, 
and  bring  up  two  glasses.  Now, 
what  is  iti' 

*  Pouf !  how  hot  it  is  !  Never 
mind  yet — ^there's  plenty  of  time ; 
for  if  you  are  game,  we'll  make  a 
day  of  it.' 

*  With  all  my  heart !'  said  I ; 
*  for  I've  nothing  to  do  that  will 
not  keep  for  a  year  or  two.' 

*  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  Do 
you  know,  now,  what  became  of 
the  third  son  of  Johnny  Fether- 
stone,  who  was  hanged  at  TiJford 
Common  for  horse -stealing  in 
1762?' 

*  To  be  sure  I  do.  Johnny  was 
of  too  good  blood,  in  spite  of  his 
over-fondness  for  other  people's 
horseflesh,  not  to  have  excited 
my  curiosity.  There  were  only 
five  between  him  and  the  Castle 
Bentley  property.' 

*  Exactly  ;  and,  as  Will  Fether- 
stone  died  last  night.  Heaven 
only  knows  who  the  property  will 
go  to  now ;  and  so  I  shotdd  like 
to  fin<i  an  heir.' 

*  Well,  Charley,  I  believe  that, 
with  me  to  help,  that  may  be 


done.  But  are  you  sure  there  is 
no  one  to  claim) — ^for  Fll  have 
no  hand  (you  know  my  prindples) 
in  dispossessing  an  owner,  or  in 
balking  legitimate  expectations, 
even  to  help  you  to  a  good 
thing.' 

<AU  right,  old  fellow,  the 
Crown  enters  at  once.' 

Here  came  in  Susan  with  the 
jug,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  deep  in  my  note-books.  The 
discovery  was  quickly  made  that 
Johnny's  third  son,  the  only  mar- 
ried child  who  survived  him,  had 
married  one  Martha  Spinks  at 
Middleton. 

'  Johnny's  line  is  the  true  one, 
and,  if  there  are  any  left,  good 
luck  to  them,'  said  Charley, '  and 
hooray  for  my  five  "  thou.  1" — ^for, 
as  I'm  a  sinning  solicitor,  the  find 
will  be  worth  aU  that,  and  well 
diddle  Bob  Lowe  and  our  dear 
native  land.  Let's  be  off  to  Mid- 
dleton at  once ;  my  dog-cart's  at 
the  Lion.' 

After  another  glass  of  home- 
brewed, off  we  started  in  high 
spirits,  mounted  the  dog-cart,  and 
bowled  along  behind  Charley's 
well-bred  mare  on  the  way  to 
Middleton,  which  lay  about  ten 
miles  off,  not  far  from  the  extreme 
western    border  '  of  the   county. 
After  a  few  miles  the  road  led  us 
through  a  part  of  the  countiy 
which    had    been    brought  into 
cultivation  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  by  Enclosure 
Act,  and  past  that  veiy  Tilford 
Common    where    Johnny    had 
ended  his  disreputable  life  at  the 
end  of  a  cord.      The  very  spot, 
still  called  GaUows-tree  Elms,  is 
marked  by  a  group  of  young  trees ; 
but  the  memory  of  Johnny's  once 
famous  exit  from  the  world  is  lost 
to  all  but  a  few  antiquaries.    The 
whole  district  is  still  wildish  and 
sparsely  peopled,  and  the  scarcity 
of  timber  and  large  fields  of  sandy 
soil  still  mark  with  sufficient  dis- 
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tmctneffs  tbe  vast  extent  of  the 
old  waste  land.  As  we  got  near 
Middleton,  however,  the  coun try- 
began  to  slope  towards  the  river, 
and  scattered  spinnies,  and  at 
length  larger  woods  and  richer 
soil,  with  more  numerous  home- 
steads, told  of  an  older  settled 
district  I  had  been  to  Middle- 
ton  in  a  former  ramble  in  the 
days  of  my  grandmother,  and  I 
remembered  well  that  our  stay 
was  cut  short  by  a  slight  illness 
of  hers,  which  compelled  a  more 
speedy  return  home ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  round  had 
l>een  completely  explored  for  trea- 
sure in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  Middle- 
ton,  I  was  even  able  to  point  out 
to  .Charley  the  very  cottage  where 
we  had  lodged  thirty  years  before. 
Only  a  few  minutes'  search  en- 
abled us  to  verify  my  old  note 
about  the  marriage  of  Johnny's 
third  sou,  and  a  further  search  in 
the  various  registers  revealed  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  inquiry 
to  those  of  a  village,  the  name  of 
which,  for  reasons  that  will  soon 
be  obvious,  I   shall  simply  call 

A ,  in  the  same  county.     I 

looked  at  this  name  with  some 
curiosity  and  excitement;  for  I 
now  remembered,  what  in  the 
lapse  of  years  had  slipped  from 
my  memory,  that  to  this  rather 
singular  place  I  hswi  never  been, 
and,  of  course,  had  never  searched 
it.  My  grandmother's  slight  ill- 
ness had  hurried  us  away  from 

Middleton,  and  although  A 

was  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
home,  and  the  direct  road  to  it 
was  through  Middleton,  for  some 
reason  we  had  never  been  there 
together,  nor  had  I  since  her 
death.  I  can  hardly  say  why. 
I  certainly  had  always  intended 
to  go  somo  time  or  other.  Diffi- 
culty there  was  none.  I  can  no 
more  give  a  good  reason  why  not 
than  could  the  worthy  hosier  who 


had  lived  for  fifty  years  under  the 
very  shadow  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
yet  had  never  been  inside  that 
noble  work  of  Wren's  gehios.  I 
can  only  say  that  such  was  the 
ctfse.  And  jet  the  place  is  re- 
markable, and  worth  the  study 
of  the  county  historian.  The 
parish  in  question,  like  the  town 
of  Dudley  and  some  few  others, 
is  not  in  its  own  county.  Dud- 
ley, for  instance,  is  in  Worcester- 
shire, but  stands  surrounded  by 

StaflFordshire.     Just  so.     A 

stands  fully  ten  miles  inside 
another  county  —  an  *  r  '-less 
county. 

The  mare  was  still  fresh,  ard 
capable  of  further  effort,  and 
therefore  we  determined,  after  a 
slight  snack,  to  finish  the  day  by 
a  drive  to  this  ^lace.  I  will  not 
describe  our  route,  nor  give  any 
further  indications  of  the  locality, 
unless  it  be  to  say  that  the  village 

of  A is  decidedly  out  of  the 

way  according  to  modem  railway 
notions ;  that  the  church  is*  not 
particularly  ancient,  though  most 
picturesquely  placed  upon  the 
high  bank  of  a  river-course ;  and 
that  the  churchyard  is  separated 
by  a  slight  iron  fencing  from  the 
lawn  of  a  castellated  mansion 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  resi- 
dence of  an  earldom  now  extinct. 

We  soon  got  admission  to  the 
vestry,  in  company  with  the 
clergyman,  and  set  to  work  at 
the  registers.  Charley  lit  upon 
one  or  two  entries,  which  after- 
wards turned  out  of  such  import- 
ance that  I  may  say  now  his 
*iive  thou.'  is  assured,  while  I 
examined  i-he  older  ones.  I  f«mnd 
leaves  missing  here  and  there, 
and  thus  for  my  special  purposes 
the  search  as  usual  was  vain.  We 
next  went  outside  to  look  at  the 
tombstones.  I  noticed  at  once 
that  these  were  all  laid  flat ;  there 
were  but  few  of  them,  one  only 
standing  upright.   This  was  sacred 
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to  the  memory  of  one  John  Jones, 
say,  the  date  about  seventy  years 
back. 

'Ab,  yon  m^f  well  look  at 
that,'  said  the  clergyman;  'for 
there  is  a  story  attached  to  it.* 

'  What  is  it.  sir  r 

'  Well,  come  into  the  vicarage, 
and  I  will  tell  you  over  a  glass 
of  wine,  which  you  will  allow 
me  to  offer  you  after  your  long 
drive.' 

This  politeness  we  accepted 
with  thanks,  settled  the  Uttle 
matter  of  search- fees,  which  were 
rather  heavy,  but  paid  most 
cheerfully  by  my  friend  Charles, 
and  the  good  parson  began  a 
rather  long  story,  the  substance 
of  which  was  this : 

The  Earls  of had  always 

kept  up  their  house  at  a  *  bountiful 
old  rate/  and  had  been  held  in  that 
esteem  which  was  always  accorded 
in  former  times  to  great  resi- 
dential proprietors.  In  this  far- 
away place  they  were  as  little 
kings,  and  the  land  for  miles  round 
belonging  to  them,  their  will  was 
law.  The  last  Earl,  however,  was 
a  different  kind  of  man.  He  had 
lived  a  great  deal  abroad — terrible 
stories  came  home  of  his  doings ; 
his  gambling,  his  duels,  his  so- 
called  love  affairs — scandalous  all 
— were  said  to  be  known  in  every 
capital  in  Europe.  But  when 
years  began  to  teU  upon  him,  and 
his  heavily-mortgaged  estates  no 
longer  supplied  meaos  to  carry  on 
his  former  extravagant  living,  he 
returned  home,  a  bachelor,  broken 
in  constitution,  with  all  zest  for 
riot  and  debauchery  gone,  but  still 
retaining  an  elegant  though  finical 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
nature.  The  old  house  of  his 
fathers,  a  mere  ruin  by  long  neg- 
lect^ was  beautiful  as  an  object  in 
the  landscape ;  and,  after  having 
made  a  few  rooms  fairly  habitable, 
substantial  repairs  to  the  building 
as  a  whole  being  out  ofj^is  power, 


he  set  his  cabinets  and  Pompa- 
dour china  in  their  places,  and 
then  turned  his  attention  to  a 
little  of  the  landscape  garden- 
ing then  much  in  vogue.  Trees 
were  felled  (and  sold),  boughs 
lopped,  vistas  opened,  while  the 
old  nobleman  was  wheeled  in  his 
gouty  chair  to  give  orders.  A 
great  eyesore  was  the  tall  church- 
yard wall,  running  in  the  straight 
liue,  which  his  artistic  eye  ab- 
horred, within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  lawn.  He  determined  to 
have  it  down.  What  church- 
warden— what  parson  could  say 
the  Earl  nay?  Down  came  the 
wall,  and  the  churchyard  was  now 
almost  a  part  of  the  nobleman's 
lawn.  In  a  few  days  the  tomb- 
stones— at  all  angles,  of  all  colours, 
shapes,  and  monstrosities,  not  to 
speak  of  their  being  so  unmanner- 
ly as  to  be  for  ever  reminding  a 
nobleman  that  there  would  be  one 
for  him  some  day — were  a  greater 
eyesore  stilL  They  must  go  too. 
As  has  been  said,  great  people  in 
those  days,  and  in  country  places, 
could  do  almost  as  they  pleased. 
But  still,  when  the  Earl  spoke  to 
his  steward  upon  the  subject,  the 
man  demurred,  said  the  people 
would  not  like  to  have  the  tomb- 
stones removed,  ventured,  to  the 
Earl's  amusement,  to  hint  at  their 
feelings,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
Earl  was  positive,  and  the  steward 
had  to  yield  the  point  and  carry 
out  his  master's  unholy  desires. 
Men  were  obtained  from  a  distant 
place,  and  one  line  night  the  cot- 
tagers who  lived  close  by  were 
alarmed  by  strange  noises  in  the 
churchyard.  None  ventured  forth 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  for 
superstition  was  in  full  force  there, 
as  in  not  a  few  places  now.  None ) 
Yes ;  brave  John  Jones  the 
younger.  He  stole  out,  watched 
the  gleaming  lights,  heard  with 
beating  heart  the  dank  of  chains, 
the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the 
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lowvoicea  of  men;  ventured  a  little 
nearer,  and  saw,  with  a  rage  and 
fury  that  took  away  all  feelings 
of  alarm,  that  with  teams  and 
chains  they  were  drawing  from 
the  ground,  just  as  a  cork  from 
a  bottle,  every  tombstone  in  the 
place,  and  dragging  them  to  the 
cattle.  He  hurried  home,  took 
down  his  old  gun,  loaded  with 
plenty  of  powder  and  slugs,  went 
boldly  to  his  father's  grave, 
and  til  ere  stood  waiting  for  the 
lawless  crew.  When  they  came 
and  bade  him  stand  back, 
he  cocked  his  gun,  shook  the 
powder  into  the  pan,  brought  up 
to  his  shoulder,  and  swore  that  he 
would  shoot  the  first  that  should 
dare  to  lay'  a  sacrilegious  hand 
upon  his  father's  grave.  The  men 
recoiled  and  left  him,  and  thus 
John  Jones's  is*  the  only  stone 
standing.  Since  that  time  few 
stones  have  been  placed,  and  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  lay 
them  flat. 

'But  what  was  done  with  the 
grave-stones  f 

*  They  were  all  upcd  to  repave 
th^  castle  cellars  ;  and  there  they 
now  are.' 

We  were  both  considerably 
struck  by  this  story,  and  upon 
further  inquiry  learnt  that  the 
estate  had  been  divided  and  sold, 
and  that  the  old  place  had  been 
pulled  down  entirely  and  rebuilt 
by  Mr.  W.,  a  Manchester  mer- 
chant, but  that  the  cellars?,  which 
were  famous,  had  been  untouched. 

*  Could  we  see  them  ?' 

Our  courteous  host  said  that 
the  family  were  away  from  home, 
but  h^  had  no  doubt  that  the 
housekeeper  would  allow  us,  in 
his  company,  to  see  them,  and 
that  he  would  willingly  accom- 
pany us. 

It  was  but  a  step  to  the  castle ; 
the  housekeeper  consented  at 
once,  and  went  for  the  keys. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  that 


this  was  the  first  real  adventure 
in  an  uneventful  life.  I  was 
startled,  uneasy.  I  had  that  ner- 
vous, excited  feeling  rather,  which 
is  said  to  come  upon  one  who  ex- 
pects something  serious  about  to 
happen.  Charley  noticed,  with 
surpriBe,  that  I  was  pale,  and  I 
had  not  a  little  real  difficulty  in 
saying,  with  a  tone  of  some  calm- 
ness, that  nothing  was  the  matter. 
The  effort  of  speaking  was  a  stimu- 
lant, and  when  the  housekeeper 
returned  and  said  that  she  was 
ready,  I  followed  the  others  with 
restored  composure.  The  strong 
light  of  a  paraffin  lamp  showed 
us  the  great  proportions  of  the 
place.  The  housekeeper  pointed 
out  the  spot  (now  bricked  up) 
where  was  the  entrance  to  a  pass- 
age conducting  under  the  river  it- 
self as  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
castle  in  the  emergency  of  a  siege  ; 
pointed  out  the  beautiful  vaulted 
roofs,  the  old  shrine,  the  dun- 
geons ;  but  my  attention  soon  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  pavement 
of  tombstones.  Some  were  broken, 
some  with  the  inscription  on  the 
under  side,  and,  of  course,  in- 
visible, most  of  them  much  de- 
faced and  injured  by  rough  hand- 
ling; but  I  saw  nothing  which 
interested  me  greatly.  She  re- 
served the  great  sight  of  all  for 
the  last — a  mighty  tun,  holding 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  the  strong- 
est ale. 

'This,  gentlemen,  is  Master 
Willie's  **  incoming  "  ale.  Master 
was  married  twelve  years  without 
having  any  family;  but  two  years 
ago  Master  Willie  was  bom,  and 
there  were  great  rejoicings,  as  you 
know,  of  course,  sir'  (addressing 
the  clergyman), '  but  these  gentle- 
men might  not.  And  master,  al- 
though he  was  only  a  poor  boy 
once,  lives  in  the  castle  now,  and 
is  a  very  rich  man,  and  flies  the 
flag  on  the  stafT  when  he  is  here, 
and  loves  the  customs  of  the  old 
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gentry,  though  he  is  not  that 
proud  and  haughty  as  some  are 
that  have  risen.  And  so  he  had 
the  hig  tun  here  huilt  up  and 
iilled  to  the  brim  with  strong  ale, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  touched  or 
moved  or  tapped  till  Master 
Willie  himself  can  tap  it  on  his 
twenty -first  birthday,  which  is 
nineteen  years  come  next  August, 
else  there  would  be  no  luck,  and 
Master  Willie  would  die.  Isn't 
it  a  noble  tun,  gentlemen  ?  You 
may  look,  but  you  must  not  touch.' 
Here  she  moved  the  lamp  slowly, 
so  that  we  might  scan  the  pro- 
portions of  the  mighty  butt. 

As  the  light  struck  at  the  foot 
I  saw  that  it  rested  on  stout  pieces 
of  timber  to  keep  it  from  the  damp, 
while  underneath  all,  but  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  colossal 
monster,  was  an  ancient  tomb- 
stone. 

*  One  moment,  ma*am.  May  I 
look  at  that  stone  ]' 

*  You  must  not  touch,  bir;  pro- 
mise that.' 

I  took  the  lamp  from  her  hand, 
stooped  down,  and  was  just  able, 
by  slewing  r  und  my  head  with  a 
most  uncomfortable  twist,  to  read, 
with  indescribable  amazement, 
dismay,  and  absolute  horror,  the 
words  :  *  Here  lyeth  the  bodies  of 
Geof  (erasure)  *  and  of  Piisciila' 
— the  rest  was  hopelessly  out  of 
sight.  I  turned  sick  and  faint, 
but  with  one  great  effort  rose  to 
ray  feet,  and,  with  a  presence  of 
mind  which  I  often  IsM^h  at  now, 
rapidly  took  out  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchief with  one  hand,  and  blew 
my  nose  in  a  violent  manner  to 
hide  my  confusion  from  my  com- 
panions, and  handed  back  the 
lamp  with  the  other. 

'Well,  what  is  iti'  said 
Charley. 

*  O,  only  an  old  tombstone,'  re- 
turned I,  in  an  indifferent  tone ; 
and  we  went  out. 

The   old  housekeeper  babbled 


on,  and  I  listened  stunned  and 
dazed,  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
of     concealing     my     confusion. 

*  Only  an  old  tombstone  !'  That 
old  tombstone  meant  to  me 
boundless  wealth.  I  had  but  to 
say  two  words  to  Charley  and  his 

*  five  thou.'  would  grow  fifty  times. 
For  myself  a  dream  —  rush  of 
power,  consideration,  nobility.  I 
staggered ;  I  reeled ;  I  fainted 
away. 

*  Poor  gentleman  .''  I  heard  the 
housekeeper  say,  in  compassionate 
tones.  *The  cellars  were  too 
much  for  him.' 

The  cellars  !  Let  me  remember. 
Yes ;  I  must  be  silent,  or  Charley 
will  make  me — 

'I  think  it  was  the  cellars. 
May  I  have  a  little  more  brandy  ? 
Thank  you ;  I  am  better  now  ; 
see,  I  can  walk.  Let  me  have 
your  arm,  Charley ;  I  shall  get  on 
very  well.' 

'  Only  an  old  tombstone  !'  My 
own  words  have  rung  in  my  ears 
ever  since  that  day.  The  goal  is 
attained — the  search  is  over — the 
distressed  shades  of  my  ancestors 
may  rest  in  peace;  the  blot  on 
our  escutcheon  is  wiped  out  for 
ever.  I,  the  last  of  the  race,  knu  w 
it  of  a  certainty — I,  the  only  man 
in  the  world  who  cares  a  Jico  fur 
the  fact.  Shall  I  make  use  of  my 
knowledge?  No,  a  thousand  times 
no  !  Why  should  I—  for  money 
that  I  hav^e  not  the  slightest  wi>h 
for — trouble  the  soul  of  the  worthy 
cotton-spinner  by  enteiing  hu  t\J- 
lar  by  stealth  and  putting  an  un- 
holy spigot  into  his  butt  1  Why 
should  infant  Willie  not  keep  his 
luckl  And  who  am  I,  the  lUl- 
liugs  though  1  bt%  but  a  batteip.l 
old  Billings  of  fifty,  totally  unfit 
by  age  and  habits  to  take  upon 
myself  the  enormous  rt-spuusi- 
bilities  of  wealth]  This  is  my 
determination.  Those  who  liave 
the  property  now  shall  keep  it — 
they  got  it  fairly  enough.     If  the 
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other  claimants  ever  get  the  chance 
of  ousting  the  present  owners,  I 
will  step  in  and  keep  them  out ; 
and  in  mj  will,  which  was  lately 
signed  and  witnessed,  I  have  left 
all  my  property  in  posse  to  those 
who  have  it  now  in  esse.  If,  please 


God,  I  live  for  another  nineteen 
years,  I  hope  to  drink  a  solemn 
glass  of  ale  to  the  long-sought 
memory  of  Geoffirey  and  PriscUla, 
even  if  with  one  foot  on  their 
tombstone  I  have  another  in  my 
own  grave. 

B.  S.  XDWABUS. 


FOR  ME  ONLY. 


I  WAS  climbing  after  a  rosebud 

That  grew  a  little  too  high, 
Though  I  stood  on  tiptoe  to  reach  it, 

When  I  heard  him  passing  by. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  lily, 

He  stopped  and  gave  it  to  me, 
But  I  thought  of  the  rosebud  hanging 

High  up  on  the  trellis-tree. 

So  I  only  took  it  a  moment. 

And  pressed  its  petals  apart, 
Inhaling  one  breath  of  the  fragrance 

That  lay  in  its  golden  heart. 

Then  I  gave  it  back  again,  saying, 

'  Look  there,  where  my  neighbour  stands, 

Waiting  for  jast  such  a  plaything 
To  hold  in  her  dainty  hands.' 

He  turned  and  went  from  me  slowly. 

Like  one  who  silently  grieves, 
And  all  the  green  path  behind  him 

Was  strewn  with  white  lily-leaves* 

L.  ▲•  BRADBUBT. 
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Rome  is  the  city  of  gaiden& 
Where  else  can  we  lecall  snch 
mafises  of  eveigreen  verdure,  such 
thickets  of  aloe  and  lentisk,  such 
groves  of  umbrageous  pines,  em- 
bowering the  vast  and  stately 
palaces  within  the  walls  ? 

While  the  vijlas  beyond  their 
stem  enclosure  are  set  in  clipped 
silences  of  box  and  yew,  and 
shaded  by  solemn  groves  of  ilex 
and  bay,  others  (like  the  Wolkon- 
sky)  are  spanned  by  huge  ruins 
of  aqueduct  or  bridge,  ivy -clad, 
or  tangled  with  roses,  and  starred 
with  anemone  and  cyclamen,  in 
lavish  and  lovely  profusion.  And 
all  alike  are  vocal  with  murmur- 
ous flow  of  tinkling  waters,  and 
fantastic  shapes  of  Triton  and 
Nereid;  the  maidenhair  man- 
tles the  marble  basins  with  its 
delicate  fronds,  and  the  sunshine 
steals  through  the  bonghs,  and 
the  fancy  conjures  up  the  sylvan 
goat-footed  gods,  dancing,  to  wild 
clash  of  cymbal  and  horn,  upon 
the  level  lawns,  while  Hamadryads 
crouch  and  listen  amid  their  leafy 
boughs.  The  Romans  of  old  time 
also  loved  and  delighted  in  their 
gardens.  Pliny,*  in  discursive 
mood,  describes  to  us  minutely 
his  favourite  villa  near  Gitta  di 
Castello ;  his  box-trees,  clipped 
in  the  shape  of  strange  animals, 
as  we  may  still  see  them  in  Italian 
gardens;  his  terraces,  bounded 
by  carefully  pleached  hedges ;  his 
fountains,  and  the  cascade,  con- 
trived by  careful  art  to  fall  into 
a  marble  basin;  his  groves  of 
plane-trees,  famed  for  their  de- 
lightful shade,  and  watered  with 
wine  instead  of  water  by  Roman 
♦  Book  V.  Ep,  v . 


hortienltnrists.  By  the  way. 
Sir  William  Temple  fortifies  this 
theory  by  his  assertion  that  '  this 
tree  loved  the  liquor  as  well  as 
those  who  used  to  drink  beneath 
its  shade;'  and  this,  we  may 
gather  from  Horace,  was  no  small 
measure  of  degree.  Moschus,  too, 
in  one  of  his  idylls,  apostrophises 
the  plane  :  '  Oive  me  to  rest  be- 
neath the  plane-tree's  shade.'  Pliny 
seems  to  have  had  an  ingenious 
gardener,  for  he  mentions  the  box- 
trees  as  cut  into  the  letters  of 
favourite  names.  So  in  the  Dona 
Pamphili  gardens  the  name  of 
the  beloved  and  lamented  English 
Princess  is  thus  perpetuated.  The 
8umme^hou8es  and  alcoves  he  de- 
scribes exist  in  every  villargarden, 
though  not  the  ingeniously  con- 
trived supper  service,  in  the  shape 
of  water-fowl,  which  floated  on 
the  surface  of  a  fountain,  beside 
which  the  guests  reclined  as  round 
a  table!  The  Borghese  gardens 
are  on  a  large  scale,  precisely  of 
the  taste  of  the  Imperial  times. 
The  splendid  collection  of  an- 
tiques and  marbles  and  statuary 
diverts  the  traveller  s  mind,  it 
may  well  be,  from  its  sylvan 
charm  and  woodland  shades — the 
harmonious  music  of  its  fountains, 
its  scented  banks  of  violet  and 
cyclamen,  the  quaint  hippodrome 
with  its  turfed  seats,  where  shows 
are  still  exhibited.  The  Borghese 
is  the  perfection  of  landscape-gar- 
dening. Deep  groves  of  Hex 
invite  to  silent  contemplation; 
tasteful  groups  of  ruins  please  the 
eye.  Long  winding  drives,  so 
artfully  arranged  as  to  seem  in- 
terminable, are  filled  with  troops  of 
people  in  holiday  attire — soldiers^ 
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peasants,  and  children — a  motley 
crowd.  The  Roman  queens  of 
fashion  roll  past  us  in  the  car- 
riages, lovely  and  langaid,  with 
tresses  raven-black,  and  creamy 
skins,  and  level  Roman  brows ;  and 
beside  them  caracoles  the  tall  and 
scented  cavalier  upon  his  prancing 
steed,  in  tight  raiment  and  tightest 
of  yellow  gloves.  He  recognises 
the  lady  of  his  devoir^  and  reins 
up,  hat  off,  with  a  flash  of  almost 
lurid  brilliance  in  his  dark  eyes, 
and  meets  his  destiny  like  a 
man. 

Presently  down  the  long  ave- 
nues scarlet  liveries  announce  the 
equipage  of  the  pearl  of  Italy, 
Queen  Margaret,  with  her  mobile 
features  and  sweet  intelligent 
looks,  as  she  bows  right  and  left 
to  the  undemonstrative  crowd. 
The  sunshine  flashes  on  the  ilex- 
leaves,  the  waters  sparkle  in  the 
rays  of  lights  the  Tritons,  with 
puffed  cheeks,  blow  laborious  and 
silent  conches  in  honour  of  the 
lady  of  the  fountains,  whom,  as 
Erowning  will  have  it, 

'  Fifty  gazers  do  not  abash, 
Though  all  she  wears  is  some  weeds  rouud 
her  waist  in  a  sort  of  sash.* 

But  we  must  leave  the  £or- 
ghese,  and  climb  the  waste  and 
vineyarded  Aventine,  one,  per- 
haps, of  the  most  fascinating  spots 
in  Rome,  wilder  in  old  days  than 
now  it  is,  and  the  abode  of  the 
Sabine  forest-gods.  It  was  here 
that  Numa,  the  wiser  king,  man- 
aged to  snare  the  forest-fauns  by 
mingling  honey  with  their  crystcd 
spring,  which  things,  it  may  be, 
are  an  allegory.  Tatius,  the 
Sabine  ruler,  lies  buried  some- 
where here,  amid  the  slopes  and 
steeps ;  and  we  may  chance  upon 
the  mighty  masomy  of  the  Tullian 
Wall,  with  its  vast  ranges  of  level 
stones ;  and  all  the  space  around 
was  covered  once  with  the  tem- 
ples of  all  the  gods,  to  be  re- 


placed by  churches  as  many, 
and  convents,  erected  upon  their 
ruins. 

For  instance,  the  church  of  St 
Sabina  has  appropriated  the  site 
and  the  stately  marble  columns 
set  up  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
The  great  St.  Dominic  once  abode 
in  the  adjoining  convent,  and 
planted  a  certain  orange-tree,  still 
vigorous  and  green,  and  covered 
with  flowers  and  fruit.  Hither, 
too,  fled  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
pursued  by  his  mother's  tears  and 
lamentations  to  the  very  door  of 
the  monastery;  and  within  the 
walls  of  the  church  St.  Gregory 
read  his  famous  Homilies;  for 
the  building  dates  from  the  fourth 
century,  as  an  inscription  in 
mosaic  testifies.  St.  Sabina  lies 
beneath  the  altar.*  On  a  little 
pillar  in  the  aisle  we  see  a  smooth 
and  polished  touchstone,  once,  so 
our  guide  informs  us,  flung  by 
the  devil  at  St.  Dominic.  And 
it  was  within  this  convent's  very 
walls  that  St.  Dominic  and  Yns 
monks  found  one  day  their  kit- 
chen empty  and  themselves  sore 
huDger-driven,  until  the  blessed 
angels  came  to  their  aid  and 
rescue,  as  we  may  see  for  our- 
selves in  Murillo*s  beautiful  pre- 
sentment of  this  miracle,  within 
the  Louvre. 

And  in  later  days,  St.  Ray- 
mond of  Penaforte  dwelt  in  this 
convent,  and  walked  in  this 
garden  of  lemons  and  olives,  and 
gazed  with  thoughtful  eyes  at 
old  Rome  lying  beneath  the 
hiU,  circled  by  Tiber's  .winding 
wave. 

Hard  by  is  the  priory-garden  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  where  the 
great  Pope  Hildebrand  spent  his 
boyhood ;  while  below  this  again, 
in  the  steeply  descending  cliff 
overhanging  Tiber,  is  the  imagined 
site  of  that  cave  of  Cacus,  where 
the  bulls  stolen  from  Hercules 
*  Martyred  temp.  Hadrian,  iUD.  428^  . 
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weie  safely  bid.  For  in  Eome 
verily  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
upon  us,  and  nothing  is  too 
remote,  too  awe-inspiring,  too 
legendary,  to  £nd  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name.  But  upon  our 
reverie  intrudes  Ampere,  who 
soberly  warns  us  that  Cacus  was 
most  likely  a  mere  brigand,  and 
Eecaranus  an  able-bodied  shep- 
herd ;  but  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  eighth  book  of  jEneid. 

Still  descending  the  hill,  among 
the  gardens  and  the  walls  we  come 
upon  the  church  of  St.  Prisca, 
which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Aquila  and  Priscilla's  house, 
'who  were  tent  -  makers.'  St. 
Pnsca,  a  virgin  of  thirteen,  was 
flung  to  the  beasts,  who  refused 
to  harm  her,  and  she  was  mar- 
tyred by  beheading.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  she  was  baptised  by 
St.  Peter  himseK  in  the  ancient 
font  within  the  church ;  and  in 
the  crypt  there  is  a  beautiful 
Corinthian  column,  which  doubt- 
less once  served  to  support  the 
Temple  of  Piana,  which  stood 
upon  this  spot,  as  we  know,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Eutychianus, 
280  A.D.  circa. 

It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  the 
garden  of  the  vestals  behind  the 
circular  temple  of  Vesta  or  Hestia 
(fire)  is  still  a  garden,  somewhat 
waste  and  desolate,  it  is  true.  A 
secret  passage — not  long  ago  open- 
ed— leads  &om  it  into  the  temple, 
by  which  the  sacred  band  could 
enter  unobserved,  and  relight,  if 
need  were,  the  fire  ever  burning 
on  the  altar  of  the  earth-goddess, 
from  the  sunray  which  streamed 
through  the  open  roof  of  the 
building,  now,  need  we  say,  a 
church,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Maria 
liberatrice. 

The  scent  of  China  roses  recalls 
— how  vividly  ! — the  sunny  morn- 
ing spent  in  St  Sylvia's  garden, 
the  mother  of  the  great  Pope  St. 
Gregory,  and  where,  as  a  child. 


he  doubtless  played  his  boyish 
games.  It  is  now  enclosed  in  the 
Camaldolesi  Convent  grounds,  to- 
gether with  a  huge  fragment  of 
the  Tullian  walL  And  it  is  close 
to  the  great  range  of  marble  steps 
of  the  church  adjoining,  whence 
Gregory  sent  Augustine  to  con- 
vert the  British  Isles.  Few  spots 
can  be  more  redolent  of  august 
memories  to  the  English-speaking 
races,  touched  to  such  tremendous 
issues  as  they  were  by  the  great 
results  of  that  day's  mission. 

Full  of  interest  and  ohaim, 
though  of  a  later  and  a  difliBrent 
character,  is  the  garden  of  St. 
Onofrio's  Convent,  whither  Tasso, 
wearied  out  by  this  world's  strife, 
came  to  breathe  his  last;  and 
where  one  sees  his  room,  much 
indeed,  one  would  think,  as  he 
left  it,  with  his  crucifix  and  his 
inkstand  and  other  of  his  relics 
carefully  preserved  in  it. 

The  oak  he  planted  stiU  flour- 
ishes, and  spreads  umbrageous 
arms  over  the  little  turfen  amphi- 
theatre where  St  Philip  Nen, 
gentlest  of  saints,  loved  to  assem- 
ble and  teach  the  little  children 
he  delighted  to  gather  round  him. 
In  the  little  dim  and  pictare- 
adomed  church  of  the  convent 
Tasso  was  wont  to  hear  his  daily 
mass;  and  there,  beneath  its 
stones,  he  sleeps,  quiet  and  sad. 
Lonely  and  calm  and  quiet  is 
the  whole  place,  bathed,  as  the 
writer  saw  it,  in  mellow  golden 
light,  and  shadowed  by  tall  cy- 
presses, pointing  a  solenm  finger, 
as  it  were,  upwards  into  the 
dazzling  and  radiant  sky.  *  Good 
Godr  cries  St  Bernard,  in  one 
of  his  writings,  'what  pleasures 
dost  Thou  ordain  for  man,  thus 
to  feed  his  eyes  with  variety  of 
plants,  thus  to  comfort  his  misery, 
and  fiU  his  ears  with  that  so  sweet 
and  various  harmony  of  budsT 
'Birds,'  says  iEiian,  'which  so 
sweetly  sing,  that  voyageiSi  en- 
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chanted,  as  it  were,  with  their 
heavenly  music,  forthwith  forget 
all  labours,  cares,  and  grie£9.' 

When  we  leave  the  Coliseum 
and  skirt  the  base  of  the  Pala- 
tine, we  may  see  above  us  the 
gardens  of  Adonis,  now  belonging 
to  a  convent,  where  the  brave  and 
gentle  St.  Sebastian,  beloved  of 
painters  for  his  beauty  and  his 
youth,  encountered  his  first  mar- 
tyrdom for  the  Christian  faith, 
being  fastened  to  a  tree  and  shot 
at  with  arrows.  And  did  we  not 
afterwards  see  one  of  those  arrows 
carefully  preserved  in  his  church 
on  the  Appian  Way  1  And  is  not 
this  garden,  where  once  they  la- 
mented for  Adonis  (the  Tammuz 
of  the  Sacred  Writings),  still  a  gar- 
den, fragrant  and  perfumed  with 
roses  and  orange-blooms  ? 

And  the  Palatine  Hill,  with  its 
many  memories  and  mighty  ruins, 
is  a  garden  now,  full  of  aromatic 
shrubs  and  beds  of  flowers:  al- 
though amongst  them  it  is  ours 
to  trace  the  stones  of  Eoma  Quad- 
rata,  marked  by  the  plough  of 
Eomulus,  to  enclose  his  cattle  and 
herds  and  bands  'of  freebooting 
companions.  Below,  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  still  stands  a  heathen 
altar  on  its  original  site,  with  the 
inscription,  'Sei  dio  sen  divse  seL' 
And  it  was  '  restored '  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before  Christ, 
and  then  replaced  a  much  older 
one  upon  the  same  spot,  for  *  Roma 
ante  Komulns  fuit/ 

Here  upon  this  very  spot  was 
the  Idaean  mother  Cybele  wor- 
shipped with  abominable  rites. 
Hither,  as  Tertullian,  and  St.  Au- 
gustine in  his  Civltate  Dei,  both 
inform  us,  the  vestal  Claudia  drew 
the  vessel  containing  the  shapeless 
stone  idol  up  Tiber  stream  with 
her  girdle  simply,  after  it  had 
grounded  at  the  foot  of  Aventine. 
And  on  this  flowery  slope,  so 
Ampere  tells  us,  the  Sabines  had 
built  a  temple  to  Victory  before 


Eomulus  drove  his  steers  upon 
the  sacred  hill,  and  long  before 
his  straw  hut,  such  as  the  shep- 
herd folk  still  inhabit  on  the  Cam- 
pagna,  was  kept  and  venerated  as 
a  relic  (though  burnt  more  than 
once,  it  is  true)  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Plutarch. 

And  amid  these  shattered  ruins, 
so  ponderous  and  so  vast,  Nero 
poisoned  Britannicus,  and  Com- 
modus  was  poisoned  by  Marcia; 
and  who  knows  how  many  more 
such  crimes  were  perpetrated  on 
these  gardened  slopes,  where,  if 
we  may  believe  Virgil,  Evander 
received  Mneaa  flying  from  Troy, 
before,  as  one  may  say,  Rome  was 
Rome? 

The  Ludovisi  gardens,  widely 
ranging  and  richly  planted,  offer 
as  their  proud  contribution  to 
Roman  heritages  Guercino*s  beau- 
tiful fresco  of  the  Dawn  driving 
her  horses  up  the  pearly  slopes  of 
heaven.  The  light  of  the  new- 
bom  day  is  upon  her  face;  the 
faint  breeze  gently  lifts  her  hair ; 
flowers  are  scattered  beneath  her 
chariot  wheels.  Before  her  speed 
the  flying  Hours,  bearing  their 
unknown  gifts  to  men : 

*  The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all 

things  good, 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  us  all 
things  ill.' 

Behind  the  car,  the  beautiful 
Genius  of  the  Day,  bearing  the 
torch,  occupies  one  of  the  alcoves 
of  the  summer-house.  Opposite 
sits  a  woman  with  a  book  on  her 
knee,  a  sleeping  child  beside  her, 
and  around  her  flit  the  wide- 
winged  birds  of  night. 

The  gallery  of  statuary  boasts 
the  Ludovisi  Juno,  colossal,  state- 
ly, divinely  fair.  Silence  reigns 
upon  her  parted  lips ;  the  calm  of 
majestic  repose  rests  on  her  serene 
and  level  brows.  Hers  Hhat  large 
utterance  of  the  early  gods,'  which, 
when  she  speaks,  will  compel  us 
to  silence.     In  the  ampler  »ther, 
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amid  whicli  she  is  Tvont  to  dwell, 
what  knows  she  of  oar  world  of 
petty  woef  where,  as  old  Hesiod 
puts  it,  *by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  diseases  unbidden  haunt 
mankind,  silently  bearing  ills  to 
men.'  But  of  all  these  her  co- 
lossal loveliness  knows  nothing, 
save  *that  the  gods  themselves 
cannot  recall  their  gifts/  and  time 
is  one.  Such  is  the  Ludovisi 
Juno.  But  who  that  has  ever 
visited  the  Villa  Albani  can,  if 
he  would,  forget  that  fragment  of 
Greek  sculpture  there,  so  jealously 
preserved — that  bas-relief,  I  mean, 
of  Mercury  withdrawing  Eurydice 
from  her  husband's  arms  f  Words 
can  give  no  idea  of  the  tender 
grace  of  the  attitudes,  of  the  truth, 
the  nature,  the  pathos  of  these 
figures.  Her  hand  rests  upon  his 
shoulder;  his  clasps  hers  with 
such  a  passion  of  affection  that 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  though 
he  relaxes  not  his  grasp,  yet  by  a 
slight  movement  of  his  entwining 
arm  expresses  that  he  gazes  not 
all  unmoved  upon  their  tender  and 
entrancing  farewell.  This  frag- 
ment should  be,  if  it  is  not,  the 
despair  of  the  modem  world,  as  it 
is  truly  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate triumphs  of  genius  and 
art. 

But  the  Doria  Pamphili  gar- 
dens summon  us  to  gather  cycla- 
men and  hyacinth  amid  their 
shades  and  waters  and  groves  and 
lawns.  This  was  once  the  garden 
of  Galba,  and  upon  the  green  and 
level  lawn  still  stands  a  little 
heathen  altar,  representing  the 
Pius  Antoninus  Imp.  sacrificing 
to  his  household  gods.  No  sod 
here  is  ever  turned  or  soil  re- 
moved, but  fragments  of  sculpture, 
sarcophagi,  busts,  and  cippi  or 
funeral  urns  are  brought  to  light ; 
and  the  columbaria  are  singularly 
interesting  and  perfect.  In  a 
square  chamber  approached  by  a 
stair  and  a  door  are  the  many 


niches,  each  of  which  contains  in 
its  pictured  nm  the  ashes  and 
half-consumed  bones  of  some  dead 
and  gone  Boman  of  Imperial  time. 
The  walls  are  ornamented  with 
graceful  arabesques  of  bird  and 
flower  and  genii  and  fruit.  A 
group  of  dwarfs  disturbed  in  their 
antics  by  a  crocodile  advancing 
from  a  lake  is  curiously  grotesque. 
In  an  instant  we  are  transported 
back  some  twenty  centuries  as  we 
linger  over  the  sharply-cut  and 
graceful  inscriptions  to  the  govJux 
dulciMime,  or  the  loved  and  la- 
mented ^n  etfilicB  of  those  long- 
past  days.  Within  a  single  recess 
several  cippi  are  not  unfrequently 
accommodated,  with  praiseworthy 
economy  of  space.*  It  is  said  that 
extensive  catacombs  range  from 
these  princely  gardens  to  Rome, 
of  which  the  view,  seen  through 
the  stems  of  the  pine  and  ilex 
groves,  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful imaginable,  and  prompts  one 
to  exclaim,  with  Shelley, 

*ORome!»  Olife!  Otime! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 
AVhen  will  return  the  glory  of  your 
prime?' 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  and 
pass  by  in  silence  the  unseen 
glories  of  the  Famesina  gardens 
and  the  silent  spaces  of  the  Vati- 
can, where  his  Holiness  takes  his 
quiet  drive  or  saunter,  and  dwell 
for  one  instant  on  what  is  not  a 
garden,  but  a  grove,  and  called 
Egeria's,  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome, 
albeit  modem  archaeology  will 
have  none  of  it,  and  is  fain  to 
place  the  spring  otherwhere,  or 
just  outside  the  garden  Wolkon- 
sky. 

But  here  we  have  surely  the 
very  spot  The  mystic  silence  of 
the  shadowy  grove,  the  ruined 
temple  (now  a  church)  and  the 
crystal  stream,  with  its  three  al- 
coved  founts  covered  with  drip- 
ping  fern  and  maidenhair,  where 

♦  *0  world!  OUfe!  OOme!' 
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the  peaaants  come  in  a  sort  of 
rastic  processioiiy  beariDg  on  their 
heads  hnge  copper  vessels,  which 
shine  in  the  falling  evening  light 
like  burnished  gold.  The  broken 
statue  of  a  river-god  reclines  be- 
neath the  central  arch  of  the  ferny 
grot,  and  contemplates  with  pon- 
dering mien  the  roll  of  the  cen- 
turies and  the  changes  they  bring 
to  Eorne,  while  the  crystal  spring 
fills  and  overflows  his  urn, 

*  Echoing  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
Of  spouted  fountain  floods,' 

where,  like  Akenside's  river-god- 


*  Lulled  br  the  murmur  of  my  rising 
fount,  I  slumber.* 

But  the  place  is  so  eerie,  so  soli- 
tary, the  shade  of  the  ilex  grove 
so  mystical,  that  one  quite  con- 
ceives the  charm  that  drew  the 
Ausonian  sage  day  by  day  from 
his  Aventine  dwelling  to  his  faun- 
haunted  grove,  where 

'  Hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear, 

To  list  a  footfall,  ere  be  saw 
The  wood  nymph,  stayed  the  Ausonian 
king  to  hear 
Of  judgment  and  of  law.* 

Egeria's  *  lone,  secure  retreat,'  in- 
deed !  And  here,  as  Numa  sate, 
he  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  the 
wild  cries  of  the  sylvans  in  the 
shadowy  woods  beyond,  and  voice 


of  Picus  or  of  Pan,  or  stealthy 
step  of  satyr,  crushing 

*•  The  chestnut  husk  at  the  chestnut  root.* 

And  there  we  leave  him,  steeped 
in  curious  contemplation,  and  bid 
farewell  to  all  the  garden  love- 
liness of  Home,  which  we  have 
feebly  striven  to  portray,  'though 
half  the  tale  is  left  untold,'  and 
conclude  this  paper  with  Lord 
Bacon's  stately  praise  of  a  garden 
in  his  Essays,  His  is  to  be  not 
less  than  thirty  acres  in  extent, 
and '  royally  ordered,'  and  no  cost 
spared  for,  for  he  writes  for  '  great 
princes,'  to  whom  such  is  but  a 
small  matter ;  and  he  disposes  it 
with  wild  heath,  with  turf  lawns, 
and  with  a  flower-planted  plea- 
saunce ;  and  all  to  be  encompassed  * 
with  *  a  stately  arched  hedge '  of 
ten  foot  high,  and  alleys  *  spacious 
and  fair,'  and  in  the  midst  'a 
fair  mount,  and  a  vast  fountain 
'  some  forty  foot  square,  with  fine 
pavement  about  it.'  And  this  he 
styles  a  *  princely  garden,'  as  in- 
deed it  is,  and  so  full-set  with 
flowers  sweetly  scented  that  even 
at  this  distance  of  time  we  seem 
to  inhale  their  perfume,  and  hear 
the  grave  Chancellor  discoursing 
sweetly,  as  he  goes  amid  the  turfen 
plots,  of  garden  glories,  from  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
upon  the  wall. 

O.  S.  T.  DRAKB. 


MY  UNCLE'S  WATCH. 


I  AM  fond  of  sigbfrseeing.  Most 
especiAlly  am  I  fond  of  street 
sights.  A  crowd  has  always  a 
strong  attraction  for  me.  When 
walking  through  London  streets, 
if  I  see  a  crowd,  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure runs  through  me ;  I  am  all 
excitement;  I  have  an  object,  a 
new  one ;  I  quicken  my  walk,  I 
run ;  I  join  the  crowd.  What  is 
the  matter?  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  tiny  boy  in  shirt-sleeves, 
'Wots  hup?*  Perhaps  a  row. 
Now,  a  row  in  London  streets  is 
not  necessarily  a  scene  of  violence ; 
it  does  not  always  mean  a  fight. 
It  may  merely  imply  a  difiference 
of  opinion  between  two  or  more 
persons,  which  they  choose  to 
attempt  adjusting  in  public.  The 
London  idler,  or  crowd-lover,  stops 
to  look  on  with  pleasure.  Here 
aro,  at  least,  two  people  who  are 
ready  to  amuse  him,  by  carrying 
on  a  war  of  words,  which  may 
eventually  lead  (as  our  idler  fer- 
vently hopes  it  will)  to  blows. 
He  is,  perchance,  appealed  to  as 
representing  public  opinion.  He 
sympathises  with  both  sides  in 
turn ;  he  applauds  each  stroke  of 
wit.  When  the  fun  lags  he  wakes 
it  up  with  a  touch  of  his  own 
satirical  powers.  He  does  bis 
best  to  goad  the  disputants  to  ex- 
treme measures.  He  opines  that 
they  are  both  very  much  afraid  of 
each  other,  and  loudly  recommends 
them  to  *'ave  it  out'  A  row 
always  produces  a  good  crowd. 
A  chimney  is  on  fire ;  the  sparks 
are  rushing  from  the  chimney-pot, 
seeming  to  leap  and  dance  and 
roll  out,  just  as  one  might  imagine 
a  crowd  of  maniacs  escaping  from 
an  asylum  and  eager  for  mischie£ 


The  boys  are  fighting  for  a  turn 
at  the  knocker;  for  the  good 
people  of  the  house  intend  to  put 
the  lire  out  without  the  aid  of  the 
£re  brigade,  and,  consequently, 
knocking  at  the  door  and  ringing 
the  bell  may  be  indulged  in  to  a 
delightful  extent  with  impunity. 
Hero  comes  a  fire-engine,  drawn 
by  one  horse ;  a  loud  hurrah  from 
the  boys  announces  that  the  'plug's 
up,'  and  warns  me  to  move  on, 
under  penalty  of  wet  feet.  Hero 
is  a  crowd  round  Punch  and  Judy; 
there,  one  round  a  street  acrobat ; 
and  another  at  a  shop-window 
containing  some  picture  of  general 
*  interest  A  man  at  work  in  a 
window,  or.machinery  in  motion, 
is  certain  to  attract  a  small  crowd. 
Not  reckoning  the  great  crowd 
constantly  moving  in  the  main 
throughfares,  one  cannot  walk 
London  streets  without  seeing  Eve 
or  six  crowds  in  every  mile. 

There  are  lovers  of  crowds, 
however,  with  whom  I  do  not 
sympathise  at  all.  They  do  not 
care  for  the  wordy  warfare,  they 
delight  not  in  the  antics  of  Punch, 
the  excitement  of  numbers  sends 
no  thrill  through  them,  neither 
does  curiosity  lead  them  on  to 
fresh  crowds  and  pleasures  new. 
Theirs  is  not  a  true  love,  but  base 
and  mercenary.  I  avoid  them ; 
when  they  come  near  me,  I  gird 
up  my  loins,  I  button  up  my  coat, 
and  now  and  again  cast  an  anxious 
glance  at  their  movements.  They 
are  the  dash  of  bitter  in  my  cup 
of  sweetness  :  they  are,  in  short, 
pickpockets,  apd  in  a  double  sense 
spoil  my  crowds.  I  hate  them, 
for  I  fear  them.  My  uncle  left 
me  a  valuable  gold  watch,  such  a 
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one  as  I  could  never  hope  to  pur- 
chase; and  this  watch,  though  a 
constant  source  of  pride  and  plea- 
sure to  me,  is  yet  a  constant 
source  of  anxiet  j,  because  of  my 
fear  of  losing  it. 

One  day  I  was  passing  through 
the  Green  Park.  Let  me  recall 
that  eventful  day.  I  have  been 
working  hard  all  day  to  catch  up 
lost  time,  am  now  walking  slowly 
through  the  Park,  when  a  sight  > 
meets  my  eye  which  makes  me 
forget  fSfttigue  and  change  my 
stroll  into  a  sharp  walk.  A  crowd. 
I  am  soon  in  it.  What  is  the 
matter )  Indeed !  Then  I  must 
stop.  One  does  not  see  a  Sultan 
every'  day.  This  is  something 
like.  An  Oriental  potentate,  in 
all  his  magnificence,  is  about  to 
enter  the  palace  of  the  great  Queen 
upon  whose  dominions  the  sun 
never  sets.  Hark  !  Music  !  Here 
they  come !  Hurrah  !  A  rush,  a 
squeeze,  a  man  pushes  rudely 
against  me;  I  glance  round  at 
him ;  he  is  working  his  way 
quickly  through  the  crowd,  very 
quickly.  A  suspicion  flashes  upon 
me.  One  touch  of  my  hand  to 
my  side  makes  it  certainty.  My 
watch  is  gone  t  I  plunge  fiercely 
after  that  man.  I  think  of  my 
wife's  tears,  of  my  own  vexation ; 
I  think,  with  a  tender  regret,  of 
winding-up  time ;  I  feel  like  a 
father,  as  I  think  of  the  times 
I  have  corrected  my  treasure  by 
the  church.  I  picture  Blogg's  pre- 
tended sympathy  and  secret  glee.  I 
imagine  him  flaunting  his  gold 
Grenevainmy  face,  and  myself  with- 
out my  good  old  forty-guinea  Eng- 
lish lever  to  put  him  down  with ; 
and  all  because  of  that  black- 
whiskered  vagabond  now  making 
his  escape.  These  thoughts — ^the 
thoughts  of  a  moment — give  me 
the  strength  and  energy  of  a  lion. 
I  dash  and  push    and    squeeze 


through  the  people,  who  give  me 
no  aid,  but  curse  me  volubly  as  I 
stamp  on  their  toes  and  dig  my 
elbows  into  their  ribs.  I  make  a 
clutch  at  him.  Missed,  by  a 
hand's  breadth.  0,  if  that  man 
between  us  had  been  thin  !  An- 
other attempt ;  I  touch  his  coat. 
One  more — I  have  him  1  O,  the 
ecstasy  of  that  moment,  mingled 
with  the  fear  of  his  having  passed 
the  watch  to  a  confederate !  Be- 
fore I  can  gasp  out  a  word  he 
turns  half  round,  slips  it  into  my 
hand,  and  as  I  place  it  in  my 
pocket  he  makes  off  once  more, 
this  time  unpursued,  for  I  have 
regained  my  treasure  and  am 
satisfied.  I  do  not  venture  to 
take  it  out  of  my  pocket,  but  walk 
home  at  once,  keeping  my  hand 
on  my  watch*  all  thb  way.  ITo 
one  shall  come  near  me  till  I  reach 
home.  I  feel  very  hot,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  hero.  Have  I  not 
had  an  adventure,  and  have  I  not 
come  through  it  triumphantly  7 
No  tears  now  from  my  wife :  no 
sneers  now  from  Blogg.  How  I 
shall  enjoy  winding  up  my  watch 
to-night !  Its  value  is  enhanced ; 
it  has  a  story !  L  wish  I  could  go 
home  on  horseback  or  by  steam. 
I  am  bursting  to  tell  my  wife  all 
about  it.  At  last  I  am  at  home. 
I  am  sitting  down.  I  begin  my 
tale.  I  tell  of  the  crowd,  of  the 
thief,  of  my  loss.  My  wife  tries 
to  interrupt  me ;  I  won't  allow  it. 
I  describe  the  deed^  the  chaae^ 
the  capture,  the  restitution'/ 

1  pause  for  my  wife's  words  of 
admiration  and  congratulation, 
which  I  am  sure  will  now  follow. 
She  says  qjiietly,  *  My  dear,  you 
know  you  left  in  a  great  hurry 
this  morning.  If  you  look  on  the 
mantelpiece  you  will  see  your 
watch,  which  yoa  left  at  home,' 

She  was  right.  I  have  now 
two  watches  1 
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Pbisentiicbnts  arise  chiefly  from 
one  of  two  sources,  indigestion  or 
inspiration;  by  far  the  greater 
number  being  attributable  to  the 
former.  Imaginative  people,  es- 
pecially if  afflicted  with  ill-health, 
are  generally  full  of  forebodings. 
If  nothing  happens  to  justify 
their  fears  they  forget  them ;  while 
if,  as  may  happen  once  in  a  hun- 
dred times,  anything  unpleasant 
does  occur,  they  cry,  *  /  knew  it ! 
/  told  you  so,  didn't  IV  and 
establish  themselves  as  the  family 
Mother  Shipton.  Worthy  of 
ridicule  as  such  weak-minded 
prognostications  may  be,  one  is 
not  justified  in  declaring  all  pre- 
sentiments absurd;  on  the  con- 
trary, history  furnishes  so  many 
and  such  well  -  attested  cases  in 
which 

<  Ck>miogerents  cast  their  shadows  before,* 

that  to  refuse  credence  convicts 
one  of  blind  obstinacy,  as  opposed 
to  truth  as  is  blind  credulity. 
Nowadays  a  man  needs  no  small 
amount  of  moral  courage  to  make 
a  plea  for  the  supernatural,  and 
his  skin  must  be  ridicule-proof  if 
he  survives  the  merciless  arrows 
shot  at  him  from  all  quarters. 
Still,  the  supernatural  exists, 
whether  the  world  chooses  to 
believe  in  it  now,  or  prefers 
waiting  till  death  brings  it  mal  grS, 
bofiffre,  face  to  face  i«:ith  the  un- 
known. 

Taking  a  few  random  examples 
of  strangely  realised  presentiments, 
we  find  Hector  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  agitated  by  apparently 
groundless  fears;  the  wife  of 
Caosar.  of  whom  Suetonius  speaks ; 
Claudia  Procles,  the  wife  of  Pilate, 


who  sent  to  her  husband  as  hesaton 
the  judgment-seat,  saying,  '  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  just  man, 
for  I  have  suffered  many  things 
this  night  in  a  dream  because  of 
Him.'  Henri  Quatre  postponed 
for  years  the  coronation  of  his 
wife,  Marie  de  Medicis,  from  a 
strong  unaccountable  feeling  that 
he  would  not  survive  it.  His 
friend,  companion-in-arms,,  and 
Prime  Minister,  Maximilian  de 
Rosny,  Due  de  Sully,  tells  us  in 
his  memoirs  of  a  visit  paid  him 
by  his  royal  master  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  appointed  for  the 
ceremony.  Henri  ^looked  pale 
and  dispirited,  pressed  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  sitting  down  by 
his  friend,  told  him  he  was 
oppressed  by  forebodings  of 
speedily  coming  misfortune,  which 
he  could  neither  account  for  nor 
shake  off.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  his  sun  had  set  in  night — 
the  dagger  of  Eavaillac  had  pierced 
his  heart. 

A  curious  case  came  to  my 
knowledge  some  three  years  ago. 
A  young  fellow  whose  near 
relatives  were  all  in  India  was 
studying  for  his  profession  in 
London.  Being  very  robust,  and 
to  all  appearance  in  rude  health, 
he  was  frequently  bantered  by  his 
friends  for  saying  he  felt  convinced 
he  would  die  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  So  often  had  he  repeated 
this  that  at  last,  when  he  spoke 
of  doing  this  or  that,  it  became 
customary  to  say  laughingly, 
'  What  use  will  that  be,  since  you 
have  made  arrangements  to  die  so 
soon]'  He  used  to  smile  and 
look  a  little  embarrassed,  but 
took  all  in  good  part.     His  twenty- 
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first  birthday  was  to  be  in  August. 
The  preceding  January,  he  said 
quite  seriously  to  an  intimate 
friend,  '  I  shall  die  this  year/  and 
no  questioning  could  elicit  more 
from  him  than  that  '  he  felt  it.' 
At  the  beginning  of  August  he 
said,  'I  shall  die  this  month ;'  and, 
strange  to  say,  a  short  time  before 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  he  was 
seized  with  internal  inflammation, 
and  after  a  week  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, died  of  peritonitis.  Had  the 
disease  that  carried  him  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth  been  anything 
slow  and  insidious,  one  might 
fancy  he  felt  the  hand  of  Death 
on  him  when  he  spoke  ;  but  it  was 
sudden,  the  affair  of  a  week,  and 
brought  on  by  a  trifling  impru- 
dence. 

Madame  la  Marquise  de  Grequi 
in  her  interesting  memoirs  tells  a 
curious  and  true  story  bearing  on 
the    title    of    this  paper.      The 
Prince  and  Princess  de  Radziwill 
adopted  their  littW  orphan  niece, 
Countess    Agnes    Lanskoronska, 
and  had  her  educated  with  their 
children    in  the  castle    of    Ne- 
wiemska    in    Galicia.      A   large 
saloon,  used  for  state  balls,  dark, 
magnificent,  and  panelled  in  oak, 
divided  the  suite  of  apartments 
occupied     by    Agnes     and     her 
cousins    from    those    of    Prince 
Eadziwill  and  his  wife.     It  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  it  to 
go  from  one  end  of  the  chateau  to 
the  other,  unless  one  went  by  the 
garden,  an  inconveniently  round- 
about way.  For  this  saloon  Agnes, 
then    aged    five,    manifested    an 
unaccountable  aversion,  and  such 
was  her    disinclination    to    pass 
through  it,  that  if  forced  to  do  so 
she  fell  into  convulsions.     When 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
fright,  she  gave  as  her  reason  the 
terror  with  which  a  large  picture 
of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  by  Titian, 
inspired  her.     This  picture  hung 
over  one  of  the  lofty  doors,  had  a 
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massive  gilt  frame  surmounted  by 
the  anns  of  the  Kadziwills,  and  as 
it  represented  nothing  likely  to 
terrify  a  child,  the  Prince  treated 
his  niece's  abhorrence  as  babyish 
caprice,  and  insisted  on  her  passing 
through  the  room  like  every  one 
else,  but  always  with  the  same 
result.  The  more  sympathising 
Princess  at  last  interceded  for 
the  little  girl ;  and  as  her  husband 
did  not  choose  to  have  the  chef- ' 
d'ceuvre  of  his  collection  located 
in  a  lumber-room,  he  unwillingly 
allowed  Agnes  to  pass  outside, 
through  the  court,  or  by  a  terrace 
in  the  garden.  A  little  sedan  was 
got  for  her  use,  in  which  she  was 
carried  in  wet  weather,  and  for 
twelve  years  she  went  round, 
winter  or  summer,  at  least  three 
times  a  day.  Prince  Hohenlohe 
tells  the  s(>queL 

When    Agnes   had   completed 
her  seventeenth  year,  she  was  very 
lovely.     Amongst  her  suitors,  the 
favoured  one  was  Prince  Wisno- 
wiski.    To  do  honour  to  her  be- 
trothal, her  aunt  and  uncle  in- 
vited about  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
neighbouring  nobility,  with  their 
children;  and  after  the  banquet, 
the  young  people,  to  amuse  them- 
selves, proposed  a  diversion  known 
in   Poland  as  la  rxmrse  du   roi. 
Agnes  was  placed  at  the  head,  in 
compliment  to  the  high  rank  of 
her  fiancSf  and  had  to  lead  the 
merry  procession  through  different 
rooms.     Some  of  her  friends  ban- 
tered her  on  her  dislike  for  the 
saloon,  which  they  declared  the 
finest  in  the  house,  and  best  suited 
for  their  games,  and  she,  unwilling 
to  disappoint  them,  consented  to 
lead  them  thither.     At  the  door 
she    stopped,    turned    pale    and 
seemed  almost  fainting,  then  re- 
fused to  enter.     Her  lover  with 
tender    words     laughed    at    her 
fears,  then  jestingly  tried  to  push 
her  in.      She  clung  frantically, 
despairingly  to    the  door-posts; 
3o 
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but  he  was  the  stronger,  and  get- 
ting her  past  the  fatal  threshold, 
pulled  Ihe  doors  to,  and  held 
them  fast.  A  weak  despairing 
Yoice  from  within  cried  'I  am 
dying;  save,  0,  save  mel'  and 
was  answered  by  a  peal  of  merry 
mocking  laughter  from  without. 
It  still  echoed  from  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  gallery,  when  there 
was  a  crash,  a  heavy  fall,  a  scream 
so  shrill  it  froze  the  jest  on  Wis- 
nowiski's  lips.  He  dashed  open 
the  door,  and  there,  dead,  bathed 
in  her  blood,  lay  his  betrothed. 
The  stniggle  at  the  door  had 
loosened  the  filial  picture ;  it  fell, 
the  gilded  iron  armorial  bearings 
that  crowned  it  striking  the  un- 
happy Agnes  on  the  forehead,  and 
justifying  her  sorrowful  presenti- 
ment. 

Kot  less  remarkable  was  the 
following,  which  I  found  in  a 
French  magazine — IJAnge  Oar- 
dien.  Two  friends  making  an 
excursion  in  the  Forest  of  Bondy, 
one  of  the  favourite  hunting  re- 
sorts of  the  Due  de  Berry,  obtained 
permission  to  repose  in  a  humble 
cottage,  tenanted  by  an  old  wo- 
man. While  she  busied  herself 
preparing  for  them  a  simple  repast, 
they  examined  the  quaint  interior 
of  the  house,  which,  however, 
differed  little  from  most  peasants' 
cottages  in  France.  Their  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  seeing  on  the 
high  mantelpiece  a  common, 
blown  drinking-glass,  covered  by 
a  shade,  surmounted  by  a  wreath 
of  immortelles.  The  younger 
gentleman,  who  told  the  story, 
jumped  on  a  chair,  removed  the 
shade,  and  took  the  goblet  in  his 
hand,  the  better  to  examine  it. 
It  bore  this  inscription  cut  on  its 
surface:  'Son  Altesse  lioyale  la 
Duchesse  de  Berry  a  bu  dans  ce 
verre  le  13  F^vrier  1819.'  He 
read  it  aloud.  The  friends  looked 
at  each  other.  It  was  the  13th 
of  February  1820  that  the  &ther 


of  the  Gomte  de  Ghambord  had 
been  aasassinated.  At  this  moment 
the  good  woman  returned,  and  the 
guest  asked  her  whence  the  in- 
scription. '  I  had  it  done  myself/ 
she  cried,  'though  it  cost  me 
every  sou  of  five  francs.  I  never 
let  that  glass  come  into  common 
use  after  her  royal  highness  had 
drunk  from  it ;  and  a  year  later, 
when  I  heard  the  strange  dreadful 
event  that  came  about  on  the  very- 
same  fatal  day,  I  bought  the  shade 
and  wreath,  and  got  the  inscrip- 
tion cut.'  Seeing  she  seemed 
willing  to  talk,  the  friends  asked 
her  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Duchess  had  used  the  glass, 
and  nothing  loth,  the  good  woman 
began  her  narration. 

On  the  13th  of  February  1819, 
she  had  been  but  a  year  married 
and  settled  with  her  husband  in 
the  same  cottage  she  now  occu- 
pied. The  Due  de  Berry  fre- 
quently came  to  hunt  in  the 
Forest  of  Bondy,  and  his  wife 
generally  drove  with  him,  to  see 
him  mount  and  the  hounds  un- 
coupled ;  but  the  good  woman  had 
never  seen  these  august  person- 
ages. This  day,  as  she  stood  at 
her  cottage,  she  heard  the  distant 
sound  of  voices,  merry  laughter^ 
and  the  barking  of  dogs,  indicating 
that  the  meet  was  not  far  off. 
She  remained,  hoping  to  see  some 
of  the  gentlefolk,  when  suddenly 
a  frightened  horse  dashed  through 
the  wood,  wild  with  terror,  and 
threw  his  rider,  who  was  quite 
unable  to  control  him,  at  the  feet 
of  a  lady  who  rushed  forward 
with  a  scream.  He  fell  heavily, 
striking  his  head  against  the  root 
of  a  tree,  and  the  blood  streamed 
from  the  wound.  The  good  wo- 
man ran  forward,  and  heard  the 
lady  cry,  *  Water,  water  !  0,  if  I 
had  some  water  V  and  remember- 
ing she  had  just  fetchia  a  pitcher- 
ful  from  the  well,  ran  to  get  it, 
with  her  best   glass,  whid^  she 
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wiped  carefully  on  her  apron,  and 
hurried  hack.  The  lady  was  sup- 
porting the  wounded  man,  and  as 
the  peasant  woman  drew  near,  she 
heard  her  say,  in  a  tender  agitated 
voice,  *  My  dear  hushand,  was  I 
not  right  in  my  forehodings  1  I 
always  knew  the  13th  of  February 
was  a  fatal  date  for  ]^ou.'  At  the 
moment  she  perceived  the  stranger, 
and  took  the  water  gratefully, 
poured  some  on  the  wound,  and 
held  the  rest  to  the  sufferer's  lips. 
He  revived  quickly,  and  was  able 
to  stand.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
hunting-party  had  gathered  round, 
calling  for  the  Due  de  Berry,  and 
the  poor  woman,  who  had  no 
previous  notion  of  the  gentleman's 
rank,  shrank  aside  from  the  bril- 
iant  throng.     It  was  soon  ascer- 


tained the  wound  was  trifling,  and 
the  Duchess,  once  relieved  from 
anxiety,  thought  of  her  who  afford- 
ed assistance,  and  advancing  grace- 
fully, asked  her  her  name,  if  she 
was  married,  and  had  she  children. 
Then  requested  another  glass  of 
the  excellent  water,  and  when 
returning  the  goblet,  dipped  some 
gold  pieces  into  it.  *  Just  a  year 
later,'  continued  the  good  woman, 
*  we  were  horrified  to  hear  of  the 
Duke's  assassination  as  he  left  the 
theatre;  and  I  remembered  the 
words  of  the  Duchess,  "  I  always 
knew  the  13th  of  February  was  a 
fatal  date  for  you.''  I  had  still 
some  of  the  money  she  had  given 
me  left,  and  spent  it  in  having 
cut  on  the  glass  the  inscription 
you  have  just  read.' 

C.  O'CONOB  ECOLES. 
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To  lose  you,  dear,  at  a  single  stroke, 

And  never  have  time  to  saj  '  Good-bye  !' 

And  then  to  recall  how  last  we  spoke, 
So  rough,  so  bitterly,  you  and  I — 

Too  late  1  and  I  cannot  revoke. 

Cannot  1    I  can,  I  will  and  must. 

Those  words  I  uttered  they  were  not  true ; 
I  swear,  with  my  lips  laid  low  in  the  dust, 

I  never  meant  what  I  said  to  you. 
When  I  gave  that  hasty  thrust  1 

Was  it  not  hard  that  the  only  time 

I  ever  had  dealt  you  angry  speech, 
No  pity  was  by  to  condone  the  crime  ] 

But  justice  snatched  you  out  of  my  reach. 
To  a  height  where  I  may  not  climb. 

O  my  love,  with  the  tender  eyes  I 

0  my  sweet,  with  the  silken  hair ! 
O  my  treasure,  my  pearl,  my  prize  I 

Will  you  not  look  from  your  height  up  there  f 
You  are  so  tender  and  wise. 

Will  you  not  look  and  assure  my  heart 
Those  angry  words  that  were  lightly  said 

You  know  were  never  olme  a  part. 

But  the  outside  harm  of  some  demon  bred. 

To  leave  an  eternal  smart  f 

Will  you  not  listen  and  give  me  heed, 
And  soothe  my  soul  to  its  former  calm  ? 

Will  you  not  answer  my  crying  need, 

And  touch  my  pain  with  a  healing  balm  1 

Can  you  not  hear  me  plead  1 

Never  a  single  word,  they  say. 

Harsh  or  pitiful,  meek  or  proud. 
But  lives  in  the  echoes  far  away ; 

Never  a  voice,  nor  soft  nor  loud. 
But  is  sounding  for  ever  and  aye. 

Then,  alas  for  the  word  that  was  lightly  said, 
In  the  passing  heat  of  a  moment's  pride ! 

We  cannot  recall  it ;  for  ever  fled, 

It  will  sound  in  the  spaces,  undenied, 

The  same,  since  it  once  hath  sped. 

But  0,  my  darling  !  if  this  be  true, 

Somewhere,  then,  in  the  limitless  space, 

The  wbrds  of  loue  betwixt  me  and  you 

They  are  sounding  also — have  also  place. 

And  the  many  must  drown  the  few. 
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HE   is   abominable  J    annt 
Jemima  !^ 
'  He  iB  a  most  godlj  man," 
says  Miss  JemimQ. 

Tliey  are  sitting  out  of  doors 
under  tbe  sbadow  of  the  braucb- 
iug  limes,  and  in  full  view  of 
tbe  tennia-gruund. 
*  He  is  an  inaufferable  bore  1 
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<  It  ia  his  mission  to  talk  on  one 
subject ;  he  is  a  devoted  Mend  of 
''  the  cause."  He  is  the  apostle  of 
temperance.  Mark  that  modest 
but  brilliant  speck  of  blue  upon 
his  coat  Becoming,  but  not  con- 
spicuous.' 

'  Mark  the  mole  upon  his  nose. 
Conspicuous,  but  not  becoming  1' 

*  Don't  be  irreverent,  Dorothy. 
Aa  you  cannot  understand  him,  at 
least  be  silent' 

*  The  Blae  Ribbonite 
Is  anew  light; 
With  most  folk 
It  ends  in  smoke^' 

chants  Dorothy,  undismayed. 
'  Never  mind,  auntie ;  there  is  at 
least  one  point  on  which  I  cannot 
wrong  him.  He  is,  you  must 
allow,  perfectly  hideous.' 

*  Ah  !  look  not  to  the  outward 
seeming,'  says  Miss  Jemima 
piously.  *  It  is  the  heart — the 
heart  alone,  that  one  should  study.' 

*  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Giles  has 
one,'  says  her  niece  confidently. 
^  Tom  and  I  are  fully  agreed  that 
if  he  was  dissected  there  would  be 
a  large,  hole  in  his  left  side,  but 
no  heart' 

'  Tom  is  extremely  flippant  I  I 
can  see  no  sign  of  grace  in  Tom. 
He  is  your  cousin  and  my  nephew, 
so  I  would  willingly  think  as 
leniently  of  him  as  possible,  but  I 
doubt  he  lacks  grace.  And  you 
are  certainly  wrong  about  dear 
Mr.  Giles;  would  that  all  had 
hearts  as  pure  as  his  1  I  will  let 
you  into  a  secret,  Dorothy.  It  is 
my  most  earnest  desire  that  you 
should  wed  Mr.  Giles.  He  is  a 
good  man  and  true,  and  would 
help  to  lead  a  young  and  thought- 
less girl  like  you  into  the  right 
wly.' 

'I  have  no  particular  objection 
to  the  right  way,'  says  Dorothy 
mildly,  <  but  I  think,  if  I  am  to 
start  for  it  direct,  I  should  prefer 
another  guide.' 

^  Tom,  for  example  1'  says  Miss 


Jemima  sharply.  '  O  Dorothy, 
what  a  pit  you  are  digging  for 
your  own  feet!  A  young  man 
who  thinks  brandy-and-soda  pre- 
ferable to  spring  water ;  and  who 
despises  Ms  good  soup  unless  he 
has  a  glass  of  madeira  after  it  I' 

'  Tou  used  to  like  your  madeira 
too,  auntie,  until  Mr.  Giles  came 
to  stay  with  us ;  and  I  have  heard 
you  say  very  kind  things  now  and 
then  about  your  claret  at  luncheon, 
and  your  champagne  at  dinner.' 

'I  blush  to  remember  it  all,' 
says  Miss  Jemima.  'Alas!  why 
will  not  people  see  the  virtues 
that  lie  in  coffee  and  tea,  and  that 
excellent,  if  slightly  trying,  drink 
called  lemonade  %  When  my  nose 
has  got  accustomed  to  it,  I  ^ow  I 
shall  love  it  dearly.' 

*  I  know  I  sha'n't,'  says  Dorothy. 

'Well,  well,  youth  is  head- 
strong.' 

'  And  age  isn't,  I  suppose.  Is 
that  why  Mr.  Giles  has  taken  to 
weak  drinks  V 

'Poor  man!  he  really  drinks 
little  or  nothing,'' says  Miss  Jemi- 
ma. 

'Nothing  is  nearer  to  it,'  says 
her  niece.  'Jane  tells  me  that 
when  she  brushed  out  his  room 
this  morning,  she  found  the  zoe- 
done  and  gingerbeer  he  begged 
for  so  hard  last  night  lying  quite 
untouched  upon  his  table.' 

'Poor  soull  he  takes  no  care 
of  himself,'  murmurs  Miss  Jemima 
sadly. 

'  I  told  Tom  about  it,  and  he 
says  it  is  evident  he  takes  the  ut- 
most care  of  himself.  Tom  saya 
zoedone  and  all  such  stuff  are 
poison.  Are  they,  auntie  %  He 
says,  too,  that  if  you  had  given 
him  a  dash  of  bnndy  in  them^ 
Mr.  Giles  would  have  drunk  them 
alL' 

'Do  not  quote  that  reprobate 
to  me,'  says  Miss  Jemima  indig- 
nantly. '  Brother's  son  though  he 
Ib,  I  have  the  very  lowest  opinion 
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of  him.  If  you  are  bent  on  marry- 
ing that  scamp,  Tom  Delmege,  a^ 
I  can  say  is,  Dorothy,  that  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you,' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to 
marry  any  one,'  says  her  niece. 
*  0,  look,  auntie— what  a  splendid 
serve !  Ha,  he  has  won  that  game  ! 
Of  course  he  would,  you  know  1 
Tom  can  handle  a  racket,  if  you 
like !  Kot  as  some  people  I  could 
name,  who  hold  it  as  if  it  was  a 
frying-pan.' 

*  Mr.  Giles  has  better  things  to 
engross  his  attention  than  a  mere 
fiiyolous  amusement  like  tennis. 

0  Dorothy,  why  will  you  not  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  cha£f !' 

'  Am  /one  of  the  better  things, 
auntie  V  says  her  niece  mischiev- 
ously, laughing  behind  the  large 
fan  she  is  waving  indolently  to 
and  fro,  as  though  to  coax  a  breeze 
to  her  out  of  the  scented  pine- 
woods  beyond.  *  Thank  you,  dear  1 

1  always  felt  you  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated my  many  virtues,  no 
matter  how  silent  you  might  have 
been  about  them.' 

*  Tut,  you  saucy  girl  I'  says  Miss 
Jemima ;  but  a  smile  that  will  not 
be  forbidden  curves  her  lips.  Truly 
this  niece  of  hers  is  out  of  the 
common  sweet.  0,  that  some  good 
wind  would  blow  her  inclinations 
the  way  of  Mr.  Giles  !  As  her 
thoughts  get  to  this  point,  the 
gentleman  in  question  may  be  seen 
advancing  towards  them  across  the 
sun-smitten  grasses.  The  very 
daisies  seem  to  bow  their  little 
heads  at  his  approach.  Perhaps 
they  are  afraid  of  the  huge  foot 
that  supports  his  portly  person. 
He  is  a  tall  man,  stout  as  he  is 
tall,  and  what  is  commonly  known 
as  smug-faced.  He  has  a  huge 
unsightly  mole  upon  his  fleshy 
nose.  His  eyes  are  sunk  with  fat- 
ness. One  might  deem  it  likely 
that  oil  and  wine  had  been  the 
ingredients  used  to  raise  that  im- 
perial gloss  upon  his  ruddy  cheeks. 


But  the  very  name  of  wine  is  as 
an  abomination  in  the  ears  of  the 
Blue  Eibbonite.  Offer  him  a  glass 
of  even  that  meek  marsala,  and 
see  how  he  will  recoil  from  you, 
as  though  a  demon  lies  within 
your  tankard.  He  has  a  plausibly 
manner,  saintlike,  smooth.  A 
*  beautiful  manner,'  says  Miss  Je- 
mima Browne,  who,  having  fallen 
a  victim  to  his  doctrines  some 
months  ago,  has  been  very  un- 
comfortable ever  since.  The  soul  of 
hospitality,  she  now  feels  that,  if 
true  to  her  principles,  she  is  offer- 
ing with  every  glass  of  wine  to 
her  Mends  the  chance  of  eternal 
damnation.  Perhaps  there  have 
been  years  in  her  life  when  Miss 
Jemima  had  felt  happier  than  in 
these  last  six  months,  when  what 
she  fondly  believes  to  be  her  true 
duty  has  dawned  upon  her. 

*  My  dear  Dorothy,'  she  says  to 
her  niece,  as  the  sanctified  Mr. 
Giles  draws  nearer, '  oblige  me  by 
being  civil  to  him.  He  will  want 
you  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him, 
my  dear.  Go  !  I — I  don't  feel  as 
if  I  could  converse  spiritually  with 
him  to-day.  Loss  of  sleep  last 
night,  general  debility,  rheimia- 
tism,  neuralgia,  dyspep — ' 

She  gathers  up  her  creweWork 
with  quite  juvenile  alacrity,  and 
vanishes  round  the  comer  with  a 
speed  to  which  rheumatism  is  un- 
known. 

'  It  is  my  firm  opinion  she  hates 
him,'  says  Dorothy,  looking  after 
her  wrathfuUy ;  and,  indeed,  there 
is  a  celerity  about  the  elder  Miss 
Browne's  movements  that  suggests 
the  idea  of  fleeing  before  the  foe. 

Dorothy  makes  the  best  of  xm- 
pleasant  circumstances.  She  greets 
the  fat  Mr.  Giles  with  becoming 
civility,  and  even  consents  with  a 
sigh  to  accompany  him  to  the  lake, 
half  a  mile  away,  where  the  swans 
float  gracefully.  This  will  take 
her  from  Tom  and  hia  society,  and 
though   she   has    not  altogether 
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airanged  with  herself  her  feeling 
towaids  Tom,  still  she  knows  she 
is  sacrificing  something,  as  she 
turns  towards  the  distant  lake. 
Tom  and  she  are  consins,  and  have 
laughed  with  each  other,  and  quar- 
relled with  each  other,  since  time 
immemorial,  and  just  lately  they 
have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to 
he  almost  in  love  with  each  other. 
'Still,'  as  Dorothy  said  to  him 
when  he  pressed  for  an  engage- 
ment, '  there  is  no  knowing  what, 
or  who,  may  turn  up,  so  it  is  as 
well  to  keep  oneself  free.' 

By  this  you  will  see  that  the 
engagement  has  neither  heen  rati- 
fied nor  even  partially  arranged ; 
which  fact  is  to  Tom  Delmege  a 
bitter  grievance,  Miss  Browne 
junior  being  as  lovely  as  she  is 
fascinating,  and  an  heiress  into 
the  bargain.  Not  (to  do  Tom 
justice)  that  her  money  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  affection  for 
her. 

Of  late,  he  has  been  sorely 
exercised  in  his  mind  about 
the  attentions  that  Mr.  Giles — 
the  apostle  of  temperance— has 
showered  upon  Dorothy :  atten- 
tions favourably  regarded  by  Miss 
Jemima,  who  has  brought  herself 
to  that  pitch  of  admiration  for  the 
apostle  that  she  might  easily  be 
said,  in  vulgar  parlance,  to  '  swear 
by  him.* 

Just  at  this  moment  Tom  Del- 
mege is  in  a  towering  rage.  All 
the  afternoon  guests  have  depart- 
ed. It  is  nearly  seven  o'clock, 
and  still  Dorothy  and  Mr.  Giles 
are  off  the  boards.  He  is  on  the 
very  verge  of  suicidal  despair, 
when  the  gleam  of  Dorothy's 
white  gown,  shining  through  ike 
trees,  restores  him  to  sanity,  but 
not,  I  regret  to  say,  to  his  temper. 
She  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Giles, 
looking  smoother,  more  rubicund, 
more  sanctified  than  usual. 

Tom  advances  towards  them, 
fell    determination    in    his    eye. 


Dorothy,  who  is  a  careful   girl, 
marks  his  eye. 

'  Ah,  you  Tom  I'  she  says,  with 
the  utmost  bonhomie^  much  ex- 
perience having  taught  her  that 
there  is  great  virtue  in  the  first 
word.  '  So  glad  you  haveu'fc  gone 
yet.  I  was  afraid  I  should  have 
missed  you,  I  have  been  so  long 
away.  We  are  awfully  late,  aren't 
wel' 

The  very  audacity  of  the  way 
in  which  she  acknowledges  her 
crime  reduces  the  angry  Tom  to 
silence.  He  is  still  inwardly 
boiling  with  rage,  but  hardly 
knows  how  to  let  off  the  steam. 

'The  descent  of  evening  was 
amazingly  sudden ;  down  it  came 
upon  us  like — like  an  avalanche, 
or — or  a  feather  bed;  soft,  you 
know,  but  confusing,'  says  Mr. 
Giles  to  Tom,  with  a  smile  replete 
with  brotherly  love.  *  We  weren't 
thinking  of  it,  you  see.  We — we 
were  thmking  o.f  something  else ' 
— with  a  godly  chuckle.  *  Did 
you  ever  lose  yourself,  Mr.  Del- 
mege, in  a  pleasant  abstraction  of 
that  sort  V 

'  No,'  says  Tom,  *  I  didn't !  I 
always  have  my  senses  quite  about 
me.  I  seldom  lose  anything,  ex- 
cept perhaps  my  patience — or  my 
temper !' 

'  Hah !'  says  Mr.  Giles,  with  a 
pious  sigh, '  to  lose  either  of  those 
is  sad,  very  sad.  It  is  that  ter- 
ribly thing  called  Temper  that 
creates  most  of  the  crimes  that 
disgrace  our  morning  papers.  It 
leads  to  violent  language,  man- 
slaughter, murder — ' 

*  Ay,  murder !'  says  Tom,  glar- 
ing at  him.  'It  often  leads  to 
murder.  I — I  feel  right  down 
murderous  at  times.' 

'  My  dear  young  man,'  says  Mr. 
Giles,  '  you  should  try  to  conquer 
all  such  degrading  feelings.  It  1b 
with  pain  and  loving  regret  I 
have  of  late  very  frequently  noticed 
the  growth  of  this  mental  deformityi 
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that  thieatens  to  uproot  all  the  grace 
that  doubtless  lies  dormant  within 
joU|  though  as  yet,  I  grieve  to 
say,  belief  in  it  must  be  an  act  of 
faith.  Try,  try  to  conquer  your 
wicked  self,  when  you  feel  the  fit 
coming  on  you.* 

'  I  feel  it  coming  on  now/  says 
Tom, advancing  towards  him.  'It 
is  coming  on — uncommon  strong, 
too.  I  have  seldom  felt  it  so  bad. 
Who  spoke  of  murder  a  moment 
since,  ehf  He  brandishes  his 
fists  and  dances  up  to  Mr.  Giles. 

But  that  worthy  evades  him. 
He  jumps  nimbly  to  the  other 
side  of  the  flower-bed,  full  of 
glowing  geraniums,  that  stands 
between  them,  and  stares  at  him 
in  an  imploring  fashion  that 
savours  strongly  of  fear. 

'  My  good  friend,  my  dear  Mr. 
Delmege!'  be  pants  unctuously, 
'  control  yourself.  Murder  is  a 
fearful  thing.  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you — ' 

*  Yes,  I  do  r  says  Tom  furiously. 
*  That's  precisely  it.  I'm  dying 
to  be  at  somebody — at  you  P 

He  flies  across  the  bed  to  him. 
Mr.  Giles,  having  grown  a  pale 
yellow  with  ever-increasing  fright, 
springs  away  from  him.  And  now 
commences  a  most  undignified 
race  round  and  round  the  inno- 
cent flowers. 

*  Speak  to  him,  my  dear  Miss 
Dorothy !  Exercise  your  influence, 
the  sacred  influence  of  beautiful 
woman  I'  shrieks  Mr.  Giles,  when 
passing  her  ;  whereupon  Dorothy 
makes  a  faint  sign  to  Tom.  It  is 
particularly  faint,  as  she  is  so  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  behind  her 
fan  that  she  can  scarcely  breathe. 
Tom,  though  still  revengeful, 
obeys  it  He  pretends  to  trip 
over  the  gnarled  root  of  a  beech- 
tree  growing  near,  and  Mr.  Giles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  supposed 
check  to  his  adversary,  steps 
hastily  on  to  the  walk,  and  may 
presently  be  seen  mounting  the 


balcony  in  such  hot  haste  as  soon 
puts  him  out  of  sight 

*  0  Tom,  how  could  you  1*  says 
Miss  Browne'  junior,  now  giving 
freedom  to  her  mirth.  '  0  you 
bad  boy  I  Did  you  see  his  face) 
You  are  better  than  Banting  to 
him,  or  Anti-fat.  He  will  be  quite 
slim  to-morrow.  Poor  old  soul, 
what  a  fright  he  was  in !' 

'  Cowaixl  Tsays  Tom  contemptu- 
ously. *  And  so ' — ^regarding  her 
with  angry  disfavour — 'this  is 
your  last  conquest,  is  it  V 

*  Conquest,  dear  V  says  she  inno- 
cently, as  though  not  understand- 
ing, and  being  quite  athirst  for 
knowledge. 

*Yes,  exactly;  conquesty*  says 
Tom  uncompromisingly.  '  It  is 
excellent  English.  Don't  you 
understand  itf 

*  0,  of  course  1  I  see  what  you 
mean  now*  says  Dorothy,  as 
though  just  enlightened.  'But 
what  a  silly  remark  of  yours  I  No 
wonder  I  didn't  grasp  its  meaning 
at  first.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  you  are  proud  of 
him,'  says  Tom  bitterly,  'now 
you've  winged  him.' 

'Every  bird  that  flies  isn't 
game,'  says  Miss  Dorothy  de- 
murely. *  The  capture  of  a  barn- 
door fowl  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered sport' 

'You  may  jeer  at  him  now,' 
says  Tom,  who  in  truth  is  in  a 
most  abominable  frame  of  mind. 
'But  you  certainly  laid  yourself 
out  to  secure  him.  You  have 
spent  with  him  the  greatest  part 
of  this  day,  at  all  events.' 

'  By  auntie's  desire.' 

'Auntie  is  very  convenient,' 
says  Tom. 

'  Do  you  know,  Tom,'  says  Miss 
Browne  junior,  0  ever  so  sweetly  ! 
'  that  if  I  didn't  know  you  as  well 
as  I  do,  I  should  at  times  call  you 
rude  ?    Yes,  really  1' 

*  I  daresay,  even  with  knowing 
me,  you  call  me  a  good  many  other 
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objectionable   things,  at    times,' 
says  Tom. 

'  I  don't/  says  Miss  Dorothy 
tenderly.  *  I  never  call  you  any- 
thing but  Tom !  There  is  no 
harm  in  that,  is  there  f  She 
peers  up  into  his  half-&yerted  face 
with  the  prettiest  grace  in  the 
world.   Tom  gives  way  partially. 

*  What  were  you  saying  to  that 
fellow  all  this  timel'  he  asks 
gruffly.  '  I  sat  here,  like  a  fool 
as  I  am,  for  a  good  hour,  waiting 
your  return.  What  could  you 
have  been  saying  to  him,  or  he  to 
youf 

'  He  was  telling  me  about  his 
lecture  the  other  night  in  Clough- 
more.* 

'  Where  he  advocated  tbe  cause 
of  temperance  in  the  most  intem- 
perate speech  ever  known,' 

'You  were  there?*  asks  she, 
surprised. 

*Yes;  I  went  to  hear  your 
hero.  He  did  make  an  exhibition 
of  himseK !  It^s  my  belief,'  says 
Mr.  Delmege,  in  high  disgust, 
'that  he  was  as  drunk  as  a 
fiddler.' 

'  Tom,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  1'  says  Dorothy.  *  Poor 
man,  he  won't  even  look  at  any- 
thing.' 

*He  looks  at  you,'  says, Tom 
gloomily. 

*rm  not  spirituous  liquor. 
Though  he  did  say  something  to- 
day about  my  society  being  Yery 
intoxicating,'  sajs  Dorothy,  with 
a  sigh,  and  a  side  glance  at 
Tom. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Miss 
Dorothy,  in  spite  of  her  many 
virtues,  is  un  eoii  peu  coquttte. 

*  I  must  beg  of  you,'  says  Tom 
vehemently,  '  to  spare  me  a  repe- 
tition of  that  old  reprobate's  say- 
ings and  doings.  Believe  in  him 
as  much  as  ever  you  like  yourself, 
but  don't  expect  me  to  be  hood- 
winked too.' 

'You  are  wilfully  prejudiced. 


I  am  sure  he  is  at  least  quite  sin- 
cere. He  is  a  thoroughly  good 
man,  auntie  says.' 

'  And  of  course  auntie  knows ! 
And  you  and  she  sit  at  his  feet^ 
and  make  a  demi-god  of  him,  and 
believe  in  every  word  he  says.' 

'  He  talks  very  well,'  says  Doro- 
thy. 

'  He  is  a  blatant  ass,'  says  Mr. 
Delmege. 

'  It  is  such  a  pity,  Tom,'  says 
his  cousin,  <  that  you  permit  your- 
self now  and  then  to  be  so  exces- 
sively vulgar.' 

'  Yes,  isn't  it  V  says  Tom,  with 
a  derisive  laugh.  He  is  growing 
more  and  more  miserable  eveiy 
moment.  '  Come,'  says  he,  '  whsA 
has  your  paragon  been  doing  of 
late )  How  has  he  been  formid- 
ing  his  cause — his  precious  cause, 
that  ia  so  dear  to  his  soul  V 

'  He  has  been  adding  converts 
to  his  army,'  says  Dorothy,  with 
precisely  the  air  Mr.  Giles  him- 
self would  have  used  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

'  An  army  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings !  It  is  the  most  preposterous 
nonsense  on  earth,'  says  Tom. 
'Those  who  sign  his  pledge  aie 
either  old  maids  who  never  drank 
more  than  pump-water  in  their 
lives,  or  little  children  whose  chief 
nourishment  is  milk.' 

'Your  assertions  are  so  extreme,' 
says  Dorothy,  who  is-  secretly 
much  amused  and  decidedly  sym.- 
pathetic. 

'  Are  they  t  Let  us  test  them. 
Who  was  his  last  recruit  in  the 
village  to-day  ?' 

'  Little  Barny  Kelly,  aged  five,' 
says  Miss  Browne  demurely. 

'  Ye  gods !'  says  Mr.  Delmege, 
with  a  sarcastic  htugh. 

'  I'm  so  fond  of  him,'  says  Doro- 
thy softly. 

Tom  starts  as  if  stung. 

'  Of  him  !— of  that  viper !' 

'  0,  he's  not  that,  Tom.  He  is 
the  gentlest  creature;  he — ^ 
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'Don't  talk  to  me  about  hiixL 
He  iBy  in  my  opinion,  the  meanest^ 
the  most  unworthy  of  hia  sex.' 

'You  can't  understand  him  if 
you  talk  like  that  He  is  con- 
sidered quite  a  pattern  of  good- 
ness. He  always  does  what  he  is 
told,  and—' 

'  What  ^0u  tell  him,  I  suppose )' 
with  a  sneer. 

'  Yes,  always.  I  never  met  any 
one  so  obedient  or  so  lovable.' 

'Good  Heavens!'  says  Tom, 
growing  livid;  'what  am  I  to 
hear  next — that  you  love  him  V 

'Yes,  indeed;  and  that  he 
loves  me.     Why  not?* 

*  Why  not,  indeed !'  says  Tom, 
with  a  terrible  laugh.  *  Love  away, 
by  all  means ;  but,  as  sure  as  you 
are  there,  I'll  have  his  life !' 

'  What !  the  life  of  a  poor  little 
child  of  five  years  old — poor  little 
Bamy  1  0  Tom,  I  did  not  think 
you  were  so  bloodthirsty  T  And 
Miss  Browne  junior,  as  though 
quite  overcome,  lets  her  face  fall 
gracefully  into  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefl 

*  Bamy  Kelly  I  Why,  I  thought 
you  were  talking  of  Mr.  Giles!' 
says  Tom,  taken  aback.  Then  he 
perceives  that  she  is  giving  way 
to  emotion,  because  her  shoulders 
are  heaving  ominously,  and  she 
resolutely  refuses  to  let  her  face 
be  seen.  '  I'm  awfully  sorry  if  I 
have  said  anything  to  offend  you,' 
he  says  with  deepest  contrition, 
seizing  her  unoccupied  hand.  '  I 
wouldn't,  you  know,  for  the  world. 
Dorothy,  Dorothy  darling,  speak 
to  me !    Let  me  look  at  you  1' 

*  Well,  for  one  moment  only,' 
says  Miss  Browne,  in  a  stifled  tone ; 
and,  as  he  slowly  withdraws  the 
handkerchief,  she  lets  him  see  a 
charming  face  bright  with  laugh- 
ter. 

'Let  us  be  friends,'  she  says 
gaily.  '  You  know,  Tom,  you  are 
delightful,  but  very  absurd.  Say 
you  are  soriy  for  the  suspicions 


that  made  you  accuse  me  of— of— 
you  know-^with  Mr.  Giles.' 

'  Flirting  with  him  V  says  Tom, 
who  scorns  subterfuge.  'I  may 
be  sorry  for  my  suspicions,  be- 
cause they  hurt  me  inexpressibly ; 
but  I  cannot  think  they  are  un- 
just. You  certainly  are  far  nicer 
to  him  than  you  need  be,  and  I 
think  it  very  disgraceful  of  you.' 

Miss  Browne  knows  better  than 
to  take  any  notice  of  such  a  speech 
as  this,  when  peace  is  half  ar- 
ranged. 

'  Dear  old  bear  I'  she  says,  with 
a  delicious  little  smile,  and  the 
tenderest  pat  of  her  cool  fingers 
upon  his  flushed  cheek.  Having 
administered  this  medicine,  she 
proceeds  to  perfect  her  cure.  She 
slips  her  hand,  in  the  simplest, 
most  confidential  manner  in  the 
world,  through  his  arm,  and  draws 
herself  close  up  to  him.  What 
man  worth  calling  a  man  could 
resist  all  this  f  *  Do  you  know, 
Tom,'  she  says  gently,  'I  quite 
like  being  scolded  by  you;  it 
does  me  more  good  than  anything. 
Gome  now,  and  let  us  have  a  nice 
long  chat,  just  like  one  of  those 
we  used  to  have  before  that  horrid 
old  bore,  Mr.  Giles,  came  to  stay 
with  auntie.' 

In  this  speech  she  ignores,  with 
a  beautiful  entirety,  the  fact  of 
her  having  rather  run  up  the 
'  horrid  old  bore '  only  a  few  short 
moments  ago.  Tom  is  not  proof 
against  so  much  and  so  sweet  a 
wiliness ;  yet  he  makes  even  now 
a  desperate  effort  to  maintain  his 
position. 

'  I  haven't  any  time  for  a  chat,' 
he  says,  glancing  at  his  watch. 
'  It  is  seven  all  out.  I  must  get 
back  to  my  dinner.' 

*  Why  not  dine  here  7  I  am 
sure  auntie  would — ' 

'  Are  you  V  interrupts  he.  '  I'm 
not.  No,  thanks;  I  won't  stay 
to^ay.  Gold  shoulder  makes  a 
poor  repast' 
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*Bhe  wouldn't  make  younn- 
welcome,  if  you  mean  that' 

*  No ;  bat  she  would  talk  at  me 
all  through  dinner ;  and,  besides, 
too  much  of  Mr.  Giles  would 
make  me  a  hardened  criminaL  I 
should  find  myself  at  Kilmainham 
in  no  time/ 

'Still,  there  would  be  m«,'  says 
she,  with  a  touch  of  coquettish 
reproach. 

'  There  would,'  says  Tom  thought- 
fully ;  *  there  is  always  you.  But 
for  that,  I  should  have  gratified 
my  taste  for  travelling  long  ago. 
And  yet,  do  you  care  wheUier  I 
go  or  stay  ?  Look  here,  Dorothy, 
I  am  coming  over  to  see  you  to- 
morrow at  three  o'clock.' 

'  Are  you  V  says  Dorothy  inno- 
cently. 'That  is  veiy  good  of 
you.' 

'  It  is  about  something  particu- 
lar— very  particular;  something 
that  must  be  settled  at  once  and 
for  ever,'  says  the  young  man 
earnestly.  *I  can  bear  the  sus- 
pense no  longer.  Eemember — at 
three  o'clock.  If  I  fail  to  see  you 
then,  I  shall  know  you  have 
avoided  me  on  purpose.' 

'But  why,  Tom^'  asks  she, 
casting  a  sly  glance  at  him  from 
under  her  long  curling  lashes. 
*  What  is  this  mighty  thing  you 
are  coming  to  say  to  me)  Tell 
me.' 

'To-morrow  you  shall  know. 
It  is  about — ^that  is — *  stammers 
Tom ;  '  that  is  to  say,  I  mean  to — 
to—' 

'Propose  to  me?'  says  she; 
after  which  graceless  speech  she 
drops  her  fan,  and  rushes  away 
fix)m  him  into  the  house,  laughing 
all  the  way. 

Tom — smiling,  too,  in  a  grave 
£EU9hion — saunters  off  to  the  stables 
to  find  his  horse. 

As  he  disappears  round  the 
comer,  a  large  fat  shiny  face  pro- 
trudes itself  carefully  from  behind 
theclumpoflaurustinusnearwhich 


Tom  and  Dorothy  had  been  stand* 
ing. 

'  So,'  says  Mr.  (riles,  thought- 
fully following  his  face  into  the 
open  walk,  'it  was  well  I  stole 
back — that  is,  returned.  To-m<»* 
row,  at  three,  the  mad  Tom  has 
arranged  to  meet  my  ^eu^teous 
Dorothy,  for  the  felonious  purpose 
of  entrapping  her  into  an  engage- 
ment, and  inducing  the  silly 
maiden  to  enter  with  him  into 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Hah  ! 
hum !  ho !' 

Mr.  Giles,  as  though  lost  in 
some  secret  commiming,  strokes 
his  flabby  chin  with  a  large  and 
careful  hand,  and  turns  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground.  This  is  against 
his  principles,  as  he  usually  turns 
them  up  to  the  skies  in  a  rather 
embarrassing  way  that  makes  the 
beholder  wonder  if  they  will  ever 
revert  to  earth  again  or  go  straight 
heavenward,  leaving  only  those 
sickly  yellow- white  balls  in  their 
place.  Just  now,  however,  there 
is  no  beholder,  so  there  is  no  thea- 
trical effect.  Mr.  Giles  stares 
earthward.  The  ignoble  mole  on 
his  nose  seems  to  grow  bigger  and 
more  oppressive  as  the  moments 
fly,  and  his  imaginings  come  to 
a  head. 

At  last  he  lifts  his  gaze.  There 
is  the  light  of  a  noble  purpose  in 
his  watery  eye. 

'  It  is  plainly  my  duty,'  says  he, 
in  a  gentle  soliloquy,  'to  baulk 
the  intention  of  this  godless  young 
man.  It  is — it  mud  be  part  of 
my  mission  to  separate  that  guile- 
less maiden  from  the  clutches  of 
the  unbeliever.  Clearly  it  has 
been  appointed  that  I  should  use 
any  ingenuity  I  may  possess  in 
this  vile  weakly  body'  (0,  the 
pounds  of  flesh  upon  it,  and  the 
tons  it  weighs!)  'to  cireumvent^ 
the  plot  so  carefully  laid  for  to- 
morrow. "  At  three  o'clock,"  said 
he.  "Blatant  ass."  Hah  I  "Drunk 
as  a  fiddler."   Hoh!   '^Oldrepro- 
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bate."  Ham  1  litiiii  I  And  so  he 
wUl  «*have  my  life,"  wiU  he? 
Or  shall  I  have  his  Dorothy  1 — 
which  %  Sweet  Miss  Dorothy,  I 
will  saye  yon  from  affiancixig  your- 
self to  one  so  utterly  beneath 
you.  I  will  even  permit  yon  to 
ally  yourself  with  another  who, 
though  doabtless  above  you  in 
many  respects,  is  yet  sufficiently 
hmnble-mindeid  to  be  willing  to 
share  with  you  your  ample  for- 
tune I* 

He  bows  his  meek  head  upon 
his  spreading  breast,  and  moves 
cautiously  away,  lost  in  exalted 
thought 

Already  the  desired  morrow 
has  arrived,  calling  itself  by  its 
new  name — to-day.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing morning,  all  blue  and  gold, 
and  meny  with  the  music  of  many 
birds. 

'  Ah  1  a  day  in  which  to  uplift 
ourselves,  and  rejoice  with  a 
righteous  joy  Y  says  Mr.  Giles,  at 
breakfeust,  beaming  upon  Miss 
Browne  and  Dorothy,  *May  I 
be  permitted  to  inquire,  Miss 
Dorothy,  as  to  what  jou  are 
going  to  do  with  yourself  to-day  V 

^Ehf  says  Dorothy,  somewhat 
puzzled  by  the  extreme  suavity  of 
his  tone.  ^  Why,  nothing,  I  should 
say.' 

*  Hah  \  Good— very  good,'  says 
Mr.  Giles,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  quite  a  saintly  glee,  and 
smOing  at  her  blandly  over  a 
plate  piled  high  with  buttered 
toast  'I  shall,  then,  with  a  clearer 
conscience,  be  able  to  trespass 
on  your  time.  My  busy  life,  spent 
in  forwarding  *Hhe  cause,"  and 
shedding  the  true  light  and  blue 
ribbons  on  all  around,  knows  but 
few  idle  days.  This  is  one  of 
thenu  I  would,  therefore,  gladly 
employ  it  in  gazing  upon  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  in  pondering 
upon  the  manifold  charms  of  this 
gracious  earth  of  ours.    In  short, 


I  would  ask  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Dorothy,  to  take  me  to  that  island 
you  spoke  of  yesterday,  ficom 
which  one  may  behold  so  grand 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

* Dinish  Island?  says  Dorothy, 
somewhat  aghast  The  island  in 
question  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  where  she  lives,  but  it  is 
a  long  way  from  The  Towers,  the 
residence  ofMiss  Jemima  Browne. 
It  is  a  troublesome  island,  too— t 
only  to  be  got  at  with  the  aid  of 
a  ferryman,  who  is  anything  but 
constant  in  his  attentions  at  the 
point  of  embarkation.  *  It  is  so 
far  away,*  says  Dorothy,  *  and  the 
day  is  so  warm,  and — ' 

*0,  not  too  warm,'  says  Mr. 
Giles.  'What  season  can  com- 
pare with  the  joyous  summer  1 

<*  Sammer  has  come  again, 
IVaUlaytralala!*^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  amount  of  godly  ur- 
banity Mr.  Giles  throws  into  the 
exceedingly  ill-tuned  voice  he 
employs  to  chant  this  gay  refrain. 
<  We  should,  my  dear  young  lady, 
revel  in  the  glad  sunshine,  fit 
emblem  of  a  perfect  nature — aU 
warmth  and  tenderness.' 

He  looks  consciously  down 
upon  the  remains  of  the  buttered 
toast,  as  though  modestly  aware 
that  such  a  nature  as  he  has  de- 
scribed is  all  his  own. 

'Dear  Miss  Browne,'  he  says 
to  the  maiden  aunt,  *  add  your  per- 
suasions to  mine,  and  induce  your 
niece  to  accede  to  my  request' 

'  It  is  the  very  day  for  a  trip 
of  the  kind,'  says  Miss  Jemima 
eagerly.  'Do,  my  dearest  Dorothy, 
take  Mr.  Giles  to  Dinish.  It  wHl 
occupy  an  entire  morning  and  after- 
noon going  there  and  coming — O, 
do  take  hun,  my  dear  Dorothy  I' 

There  is  agonised  entreaty  in 
Miss  Jemima's  voice  and  eyes  as 
she  gazes  imploringly  at  her  niece. 
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Whai  on  earth  shall  she  do  if 
anything  interferes  with  this 
blessed  chance  that  has  cropped 
np  of  disposing  for  a  whole  morn- 
ing of  this  good,  good  man? 
Dorothy,  receiving  the  agonised 
glance  in  full,  takes  pity  on  her. 
She  agrees  instantly  to  Mr.  Giles's 
proposition. 

'Bat  we  most  start  imme- 
diately,' she  says,  *  as  I  must  be 
home  again  by  three  sharp.  I — 
I  have  a  pressing  engagement' 

•  Certainly,  certainly !'  says  Mr. 
GOes  blandly. 

The  ponies  being  brought  round 
io  the  door,  they  start  for  the 
ferry  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  leav- 
ing Miss  Jemima  upon  the  stone 
steps,  bowing  and  scraping  an 
adieu  to  them,  with  the  light  of 
a  glad  content  upon  her  face, 

*It  is  quite  ton  to  one,  you 
know,  if  we  find  Micky  Maguire, 
the  ferryman,  at  bis  post,'  says 
Dorothy,  as  they  draw  near  the 
end  of  their  destination.  *  He  is 
very  seldom  at  his  post.  Ah,  I 
have  maligned  him  I  There  he  is, 
by  the  greatest  good  luck.' 

•Such  good  luck,'  says  Mr. 
Giles. 

Micky,  who  is  a  tall  Celtic  lad 
of  about  seventeen,  with  a  twink- 
ling eye,  seeing  them  approach, 
looks  not  only  willing  to  ferry 
them  anywhere,  but  quite  as  if 
he  had  been  expecting  them  long 
years  ago. 

Stepping  out  of  the  phaeton, 
Dorothy  and  Mr.  Giles  walk 
slowly  towards  the  boat,  whilst 
Gborge,  the  groom,  whipping  up 
his  ponies,'  starts  for  home  again. 

*  Do  you  know,'  says  Dorothy, 
in  a  pained  tone,  to  Mr.  Giles, 
*  once  or  twice  during  our  drive 
here,  I  fancied  I  noticed  the 
smell  of  brandy!  Did  you?  I 
do  hope  George  is  not  growing 
unsteady.' 

'  Dear  me  !  I  hope  not.  I  hope 
not,  indeed !'  says  Mr.  Giles,  with 


much  concern.  '  I  must  speak  to 
him.  I  shall  bring,  the  artilleiy 
of  my  eloquence  to  bear  upon 
him.  I  have  seldom,'  with  chain- 
ing diffidence,  <  known  it  to  fail. 
3ut  there  is  something  dishearten- 
ing about  George's  nose !  Have 
you  noticed  his  nosel  Red — 
terribly  red !' 

They  step  into  the  boat  Half- 
way across  from  the  mainland  to 
the  island  Dorothy's  face  grows 
distressed  again. 

•There,'  she  says,  leaning  toi* 
wards  Mr/  Giles,  <I  noticed  it 
again  I  didn't  youl  The  smell 
of  that  horrid  brandy,  I  mean.  0, 
I  hope  it  isn't  Micky  Maguire  I' 

•  I  hope  not,  indeed,'  says  Mr. 
Giles,  with  a  severe  glance  at  the 
unconscious  Micky ;  *  but  I  have 
my  doubts — strong  doubts.  O, 
how  thankful  I  should  be  that 
Providence  directed  my  steps  to 
this  brandy-ridden  spot !' 

They  have  reached  the  island 
now,  and  are  stepping  ashore; 
Mr.  Giles,  with  heavy  gallantry, 
assists  her  to  terra  firma  with  so 
mistaken  an  ardour  as  almost 
brings  her  into  his  arms. 

Eighting  herself  with  a  sudden 
vehemence,  she  steps  back  from 
him  on  the  gravelled  shore,  and 
frowns  slightly. 

•<  Again  I  am  distressed  by  that 
abominable  thing !'  she  says. 
•Surely  there  is  brandy  some* 
where  T 

•  Do  you  know,'  says  Mr.  Giles, 
with  the  hesitating  air  of  one  just 
awaking  to  a  curious  fact,  •  I  be- 
gin to  think  /  must  be  the  delin- 
quent I  have  a  dry  throat,  a 
very  dry  throat — a  sad  affliction, 
dear  Miss  Dorothy — and,  oddly 
enough,  the  lozenges  I  use  for  the 
relief  of  it  smell  of  brandy,  though 
I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that  they 
have  nothing  in  common  with  that 
most  pernicious  liquor.' 

•  Ah,'  says  Dorothy,  •  what  curi- 
ous lozenges !' 
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*  Very,  veiy  curious,'  says  Mn 
GQes. 

Dorothy's  gaze,  a  little  puzzled, 
wanders  over  the  water,  and  marks 
the  ferryman  rowing  away  from 
them  to  the  shore  that  is  quite 
half  a  mile  oS. 

'  You  told  him  what  hour  he  is 
to  return  for  us,'  says  she  care- 
lessly. 

*  Yes,  0  yes,'  says  Mr.  Giles. 
It  is  a  really  charming  little 

island ;  and  for  some  time  Doro- 
thy occupies  herself  in  showing 
its  heauties  to  Mr.  Giles.  But  he 
has  grown  singularly  dull  and  dis- 
trait. He  seems  totally  unim- 
pressed by  the  charms  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  presently  Dorothy 
finds,  to  her  infinite  disgust,  that 
he  has  even  ceased  to  pretend  ad- 
miration for  aught  but  her,  and 
is  busily  employed  demanding  her 
hand  in  marriage. 

To  refuse  a  man  is  a  simple 
matter  enough;  but  things  grow 
difficult  when  the  man  refuses  to 
accept  his  '  1^0 '  with  a  proud  sub- 
mission. Mr.  Giles  declines  to 
receive  it  at  any  price. 

'You  will  think  it  over,  dear 
girl,*  he  says  confidently,  with  a 
fikt  squeeze  of  her  hand.  '  O  yes ; 
believe  me,  yon  will  think  it  over.' 

*  I  sha'n't,'  says  Dorothy. 

But  he  consigns  this  detei^mined 
remark  to  the  winds  with  a  wave 
of  his  obese  fingers. 

'You  will,'  he  says,  'and  I 
sha'n't  think  the  worse  of  you 
later  on  for  this  maidenly  shrink- 
ing; comfort  yourself  with  this 
assurance.  An  inward  conviction 
tells  me  that  Kature  has  framed 
us  for  each  other.  So  thinks  your 
good  aunt — our  good  aunt,  I  might 
say  now,'  with  a  deep  chuckle. 

'You  may  say  what  you  like 
now,  or  then,  or  any  other  time/ 
says  Dorothy  indignantly, '  it  will 
make  no  difference  whatever  to 
anybody  concerned.'  Here  she 
gluices  at  her  watch,  and  finds  it 


is  long  after  two  o'clock.  Good 
gracious  I  why  doesn't  Mickey 
come?  She  fixes  her  gaze  ear- 
nestly upon  the  far-off  shore,  and 
after  a  bit  makes  out  the  boat, 
but,  alas !  no  Micky.  0  miserable 
boy !    O  perfidious  ferryman  1 

Turning  her  back  resolutely 
upon  the  good  Mr.  Giles,  she 
seats  herself  upon  the  grassy 
sward,  and,  taking  her  knees 
into  her  embrace,  gives  herself 
up  to  a  secret  revilmg  of  Fate. 
But  Fate  is  impervious  to  her 
reproaches;  it  takes  no  heed. 
Slowly,  with  leaden  heel&  the 
minutes  go  by,  until  three  o  clock 
is  reached,  and  then  it  is  astonish- 
ing with  what  rapidity  they  fly, 
Dorothy's  discomfiture  is  inde- 
scribable when  she  discovers  that 
five  o'clock  has  been  reached,  and 
still  no  tidings  of  Micky.  Her 
heart  dies  within  her.  0,  what 
will  Tom  not  think)  Of  course 
he  had  arrived  at  The  Towers  at 
three  o'clock,  the  hour  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  her,  to — ^to — ^to 
toll  her  that  he  loved  her;  and 
what  will  be  the  result  when  he 
finds  her  absent — wilfully  absent, 
as  he  will  certainly  think)  He 
will  imagine  her  as  happy,  and 
enjoying  herself  with  this  most 
hateful  man  beside  her,  who,  re- 
gardless of  her  misery,  Ib  keeping 
up  a  continual  chatter  on  matters 
absolutely  repugnant  to  her  I  O, 
the  horror  of  being  chained  against 
her  will  to  this  small  island  ]  Is 
there  no  chance  of  escape  ?  And 
yet,  how  different  would  be  her 
imprisonment,  if  only  Tom  had 
been  the  one  ordained  to  share  it 
with  her ! 

All  at  once  it  dawns  upon  her 
that  no  place  would  be  altogether 
bad  with  Tom  by  her  side.  She 
goes  still  further,  and  declares  to 
herself  that  there  are  few  people 
preferable  to  Tom.  Another  half- 
hour  of  vain  waiting,  and  she 
willingly,   nay   tearfully,  admits 
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that  there  is  nobody  in  all  this 
wide  world  who  could  daie  pre- 
sume to  place  himself  in  a  cate- 
gory with  Tom. 

And  possibly,  all  this  time, 
while  her  heart  is  fall  of  his 
image,  he  is  believing  her  false  I 
It  is  terrible  \  She  feels  that  a 
very  little  more  waiting  will  re- 
duce her  to  the  verge  of  weeping. 
She  stirs  impatiently. 

'  I  think/  says  Mr.  Giles  bland- 
ly— '  that  is,  it  has  just  occurred 
to  me,  my  dearest  girl,  that  you 
appear  a  little  uneasy.  About 
that  ''  pressing  engagement "  you 
mentioned  this  morning,  eh? 
Dear,  dear,  how  remiss  of  me  to 
forget  it !  I  hope  it  will  make  no 
difference.  This  boy's  non-ap- 
pearance is  most  remarkable.  Shall 
I  haste  to  the  other  point  of  obser- 
vation, and  see  if  there  be  any 
signs  of  himf  He  rises  to  his 
feet  with  much  alacrity  as  he 
says  this. 

*  Yes,  go ;  go  to — go  anywhere 
you  like,  and  stay  there,'  says  Do- 
rothy, who  is  now  in  a  frame  of 
mind  not  to  be  described. 

*  I  fly  to  obey  your  commands,' 
says  Mr.  Giles,  with  affectionate 
ardour  and  a  beaming  smile.  'But 
I  sha'n't  be  long.  Don't — don't, 
my  dearest  girl,  let  anxiety  for 
my  safety  prey  upon  you  in  my 
alnence.' 

Quitting  her  side,  he  skips 
eoquettishly  round  the  comer. 
But  she  has  hardly  had  time  to 
congratulate  herseK  on  his  disap- 
pearance, when  he  returns  to  her 
again  with  even  a  jauntier  air 
than  that  with  which  he  left  her. 
It  is  indeed  with  quite  a  rollick- 
ing air  he  reseats  himself  beside 
her. 

*  Vain  was  my  hope,'  he  says. 
<  Our  boatman  continues  obdurate. 
Sighs  and  tears  are  wasted  upon 
him.  He  comes  not.  Fortunately, 
however,  my  sweet  girl,  the  even- 
ing is  fine.' 


He  has  dropped  upon  the  bank 
close  to  Dorothy.  She  draws 
away  from  him  with  rather  a 
suspicious  air. 

'  Yes,'  she  says  slowly,  staring 
at  him ;  and  then — '  You've  been 
having  another  lozenge,  ehf  she 
says  very  quietly,  but  in  a  pecu- 
liar tone. 

The  charming  yellow  of  Mr. 
Giles's  complexion  becomes,  on 
the  instant,  a  brilliant  saffiron. 

'  I  have,'  he  says.  '  Sharp  nose, 
ehl  Those  lozenges  are  the  most 
remarkable  things  of  the  day.' 

*  Just  my  idea,'  says  Dorothy. 
•  May  I  see  one  of  themi' 

'  Dear  girl,  how  unhappy  it 
makes  me  to  be  obliged  to  refuse 
even  so  small  a  request  of  yours  1' 
says  Mr.  Giles  mournfully.  *A 
moment  since,  and  I  would  have 
complied  with  it,  although — ^you 
remember  what  I  told  you  about 
my  dry  throat — the  compliance 
would  have  left  me  speechless.' 

*  The  want  of  compliance  would 
be  more  likely  to  have  that  effect,' 
thinks  Dorothy  to  herself. 

'  But  the  fact  is,'  continues  the 
apostle  of  temperance  plajrfully, 
'  that,  like  a  greedy  schoolboy,  I 
ate  the  last  of  my  goodies  just 
one  minute  and  thirty  seconds 
ago.  If  I  had  known  another 
little  (ird  was  pining  for  one,  I 
should — ' 

'  If  you  mean  me,'  interrupts 
Dorothy  coldly,  *  pray  cease  your 
regrets.  I  feel  certain  your 
lozenges  would  be  most  hateful 
to  me.  It  is  six  o'clock,  and 
auntie  will  be  greatly  distressed 
at  our  prolonged  absence.  Where 
can  that  boy  be  ?  You  are  sure 
you  told  him  the  exact  hour  he 
was  to  return  here  for  us  V 

'  I  gave  him  the  most  minute 
directions,'  says  Mr.  Giles,  with  a 
twinkle  of  his  small  black  eyes. 
'  But,  clearly,  he  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Young  men,  my 
dear  Dorothy,  are  always  disap- 
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pointiiig^  ^oull  find  'em  so 
thionghout  your  life.  It  is  the 
men  of  matnre  age,  whose  senses 
have  been — hah  I  here  comes  onr 
recreant  Micky,  our  knight  of 
the  oar.  Better  say  nothing  to 
him,  my  dear  Miss  Dorothy. 
Leave  me  to  administer  to  him  a 
wordy  chastisement/ 

*It  could  hardly  be  worthy 
enough,'  says  Dorothy,  starting 
into  life  and  gazing  wrathfully 
upon  the  late  Micky,  who  is 
rowing  leisurely  towards  them 
with  a  face  innocent  of  guilt 

'Hah,  very  good,  very  good!' 
says  Mr.  GOes.  *  Wordy — worthy; 
quite  a  play  upon  words.'  Then 
Micky  ships  his  oars,  the  boat 
grates  upon  the  beach,  and  pre- 
sently Miss  Browne,  too  indig- 
nant to  address  him,  is  seated  in 
the  stem,  with  Mr.  Giles  beside 
her.  Soon  they  reach  the  oppo- 
site shore,  but  having  told  the 
groom  early  in  the  day  that  they 
would  walk  home,  there  are  no 
ponies  at  the  point  to  meet  thenu 
The  walk  is  performed  in  com- 
parative silence,  Dorothy  being 
too  depressed  and  angry  for  con- 
versation, Mr.  Giles  too  hungry. 
As  they  approach  The  Towers, 
Tom  Delmege  is  to  be  seen  upon 
the  balcony,  with  knitted  brows 
and  folded  arms,  in  the  attitude 
Napoleon  is  popularlv  supposed 
to  have  used  during  nis  journey 
across  the  Alps.  Something  in 
the  brows,  or  the  arms,  dis- 
heartens the  good  Mr.  Giles. 

'I  think  I  shall  enter  the 
house  by  the  side-door,'  he  says 
to  Dorothy  with  some  haste. 
*  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly 
to  your  excellent  cousin,  who  I  see 
is  awaiting  you.  What  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  is  his  J    Ah !' 

He  sighs,  beams  fondly  upon 
her,  and  after  a  last  glance  at 
Tom,  who  has  now  raised  his 
head  and  is  steadily  regarding 
him,  makes  a  rather  undignified 


exit  round  the  comer.  On  goes 
Dorothy  to  her  fate.  She  knows 
by  Tom's  eye  that  a  battle  is 
imminent,  and  being  a  thoroughly 
good  girl,  with  a  fair  conscience, 
she  determines  to  fight  it  out 
with  him  inch  by  inch. 

*  Well,  here  I  am,'  she  says  to 
him  brightly,  in  the  cheerfullest 
of  tones,  as  a  beginning  to  the 
hostilities. 

*  So  sorry  you  hurried  yourself,' 
says  Tom,  taking  his  cigar  slowly 
&om  his  lips  and  dropping  it  over 
the  balcony. 

*  I  didn't,'  returns  she  sweetly* 
'Don't  make  yourself  uncomfort- 
able about  that.  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  you  told  me  you 
would  be  here  to  see  me  to-day 
at  three)  I  didn't  forget  it,  and 
quite  meant  to  be  back,  but  you 
see  I  wasn't.' 

*Well,  no,'  says  Tom,  'you 
weren't.'  He  has  altogether  de- 
clined to  look  at  her  up  to  this. 

*  That  careless  boy,  Micky  Ma- 
guire,  never  brought  the  boat  to 
meet  us  until  an  hour  ago.  So 
stupid  of  him,  wasn't  it  V 

« Was  it  r  says  Tom. 

*  There  is  something  about  your 
tone,  Tom,'  says  Miss  Browne 
junior,  with  dignity,  'that  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  you  do  not 
believe  I  am  adhering  strictly  to 
the  truth.  If  that  be  so,  say  so, 
but  don't  stand  there  glowering 
at  me.' 

'I  am  glowering  at  nothing,' 
says  Tom  indignantly.  'But  I 
wonder  you  have  the — the  cold 
bloodednesstocome  hereandspeak 
to  me  at  all  after  the  disgraceful 
way  in  which  you  have  been  going 
on  with  that  old  Giles.' 

This  is  coming  to  the  point 
.  with  a  vengeance. 

'  It  wasn't  my  fault  that  I  was 
late,'  says  Dorothy. 

'  Why  did  you  go  with  him  at 
all,  gallivanting  off  to  a  desert 
island  with  a  man  old  enough 
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to  be  your  fiettlierl    Pm  ashamed 
of  you.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Tom,  what  was 
I  to  do?  Control  yourself  a 
little,  and  let  me  say  one  word, 
at  all  events.  Poor  auntie,  as 
you  know,  suffers  so '  dreadfully 
from  lowness  of  spirits  when  left 
alone  with  Mr.  Giles,  that,  out  of 
sheer  pity  for  her,  I  took  him  off 
her  hands  this  morning  for  a  little 
while.' 

*  A  little  ichile  I  From  twelve 
to  seven  a  "little  while"!  O, 
this  is  too  much !  I'm  glad  you 
found  the  time  slip  away  so 
quickly ;  shows  how  thoroughly 
you  enjoyed  yourself.' 

'  Don't  be  absurd,  Tom,*  angrily. 
*You  know  very  well  that  I 
detest  that  man.  It  is  to  me 
a  positive  misfortune  that  auntie 
vrill  invite  him  here  off  and  on.' 

*  Then  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  the  excellent  fortitude  with 
which  you  endure  your  misfor- 
tunes,' says  Mr.  Delmege,  with 
what  he  fondly  believes  to  be 
fine  irony.  But  Dorothy  will 
none  of  it.      She  smiles  superior. 

'  There  are  few  things  so  unbe- 
coming as  a  sneer,  unless  well 
done,'  she  says  calmly ;  '  and  for- 
give me,  if  I  say,  my  dear  Tom, 
that  you  haven't  the  nose  for  it ! 
If  I  were  you,  I  should  give  up 
trying  that  sort  of  thing.' 

<I  shall  give  up  more  than 
that,*  says  Tom.  *  Belief  in  you, 
for  one  thing.' 

'Because  I  took  a  walk  to 
oblige  auntie )' 

*  Because  you  choose  to  prefer 
that  old  reprobate  to  me.  Be- 
cause you  permit  him  to  make 
love  to  you.     Because — ' 

'  0  Tom  r 

'  Well,  doemH  he  make  love  to 
you?  Tell  me  honestly,  now, 
what  he  was  saying  to  you  all 
this  morning  and  afternoon  and ' 
— with  increasing  wrath — '  even- 
ing P 


'  You  are  so  violent  that  really 
I  don*t  know  what  to  say  to  you. 
Come  into  the  drawing-room ;  we 
shall  at  least  be  beyond  the  obser- 
vation of  passing  grooms  and 
stable-boys.' 

This  is  an  able  move,  meant  to 
change  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
but  it  fails.  Mr.  Delmege  once 
in  the  drawing-room  resumes  the 
attack  with  undiminished  vigour. 

*  Well,'  he  says,  *  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  he  spoke  no  word  of 
love  to  you  to-day  f 

*  If  he  did,  what  does  it  matter?' 

*  It  does  matter.  Did  he  pro- 
pose to  you  ?* 

*  Perhaps  you  don't  quite  know 
how  rude  you  are,'  says  Dorothy, 
at  bay. 

'  Silence,  or  a  refusal  to  answer, 
gives  consent,'  says  Mr.  Delm^e 
furiously.  'So  it  has  come  to 
this,  has  it?  WeU,  I  wish  you 
joy  of  your  Blue  Ribbonite.  Take 
car^  he  doesn't  make  you  feel 
rather  blue  in  the  long  run.  A 
man  with  a  long-tailed  coat,  and 
a  mole  on  his  nose  !  Well,  I  gave 
you  credit  for  better  taste  I' 

*  That  was  good  of  you,'  says 
Dorothy,  who  is  now  fully  as 
angry  as  he  is.  'I  never  ex- 
pected you  to  give  me  credit  for 
anything.  It  is  really  quite  too 
kind  of  you.  Anything  else  to 
sayr 

'No,  except  good-bye.  I'm 
going  abroad.  I'm — I'm  going 
at  once — ^this.  minute  1' 

'  Don't  let  me  detain  you,'  says 
Miss  Browne. 

*  I  shall  travel — to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  I'm  very  fond  of 
travelling.' 

'  That's  a  good  thing,'  says  Miss 
Browne  cheerfully.  '  Where  may 
the  ends  of  the  earth  bef 

'  I  shall  go  to  India  first,'  de- 
clares he,  disdaining  to  take 
notice  of  her  question,  'and 
£rom  that— anywhere !  Plenty 
of  big  sport  in  India;  and  be- 
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fiidee  that,  it  poesesses  one  great 
advantage.  TLeie  is — witli  im- 
xnenee  bittemeas — 'a  paucity  of 
women  there  I' 

'Mrs.  Evans  is  theie,'  says 
Dorothy  placidly.  Mrs.  Evans 
was  an  old  flame  of  Tom's.  <  If 
you  happen  to  meet  her,  give  her 
my  love.  I  always  thought  her 
such  a  nice  girL' 

*Sodid  V8*y«Tom. 

'  And  so  pretty.' 

*  Lovely.' 

*  Such  eyes  I' 
'SuchHpsP 

'And  such  a  heavenly  temper  I' 
says  Miss  Browne,  with  growing 
enthusiasm.  Now,  as  the  Mrs. 
Evans  in  question  had  a  temper 
of  the  worst  description  possible, 
this  last  remark  leaves  Mr.  Del- 
mege  somewhat  stranded. 

'At  all  events,  she  wasn't  a 
flirty'  he  says,  with  accumulated 
scorn. 

A  pause  ensues — ^a  terrifying 
pause.  Then  Dorothy  slowly 
advances  on  the  foe  until  she  is 
several  feet  nearer  Tom  than  she 
was  before.  This  tactic  reduces 
him  to  that  state  commonly  de- 
scribed as  'shaking  in  one's  shoes.' 

'What  do  you  meto?'  asks 
Miss  Browne  junior,  in  an  awful 
voice.  'What  do  you  mean  by 
thatf 

'  Kothing,0,  nothing!'  mumbles 
Tom,  now  thoroughly  subdued. 
What  on  earth  possessed  him  that 
he  should  make  that  unfortunate 
remark  1 

*  Yes,  you  did,'  says  Dorothy, 
still  horribly  calm.  '  Don't  deny 
iV  She  advances  even  closer, 
and  brings  her  foot  down  with  a 
little  thud  upon  the  floor.  Tom 
makes  a  backward  movement  that 
places  a  gipsy  table  betwixt  him 
and  the  enemy. 

*  You  meant  every  word  of  it,' 
says  Dorothy.    'You  called  me 

flirt  r 
'  I  did  not,'  says  Tarn  faintly. 


'Don't  contradict  me,'  says 
Miss  Browne,  with  a  second  stamp 
and  a  few  more  steps  that  bring 
her  up  to  the  table.  '  You  did 
mean  it;  but  now  you  are  ashamed 
of  yourself  and — ^no  wonder! 
Come  here,  if  you  dare,  and  say 
it  all  over  again !  Come  out  firom 
behind  that  table,  Tom  Delmege ; 
it  sha'n't  protect  you  1' 

'  I  won't,'  says  Tom.  He  seems 
to  cling  to  his  table  as  a  last  re- 
source. Miss  Browne,  very  justly 
incensed  by  this  point>blank  re* 
f  usal  to  obey  her  command,  makes 
a  final  move.  She  puts  out  her 
hand.  No  doubt  she  only  meant 
it  for  a  tragic  gesture,  but  Tom 
understands  it  otherwise.  To  him 
it  represents  a  desire  to  take  him 
prisoner.  He  makes  an  awkward 
lunge  to  one  side,  which  so 
startles  Miss  Browne  that  she 
trips,  comes  suddenly  against  the 
table,  and  sends  it  heavily  to  the 
ground.  It  is  covered  with  little 
glass  and  china  gimcracks,  so 
that  a  most  resounding  crash  en- 
sues upon  its  fall,  followed  a  few 
moments  later  by  the  sounds  of 
hurriedly  approaching  footsteps  in 
the  hall. 

'  Aunt  Jemima  1'  exclaims  Do- 
rothy, in  an  aweH9tricken  tone; 
and  turning  suddenly  towards  the 
upper  door,  she  flies  precipitately 
£x)m  the  spot. 

Ton)  (being  the  man)  of  course 
loses  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
only  recovers  it  when  too  late. 
His  attempt  at  a  retreat  is  ren- 
dered abortive  by  Miss  Jemima, 
who,  entering  the  room  in  mad 
haste,  catches  him  in  the  very  act 
of  making  his  escape. 

'  Good  Heavens !  what  has  hap- 
pened I'  cries  she,  gazing  in  dis- 
may at  the  ruins  lying  at  her  feet. 
'  My  Chelsea  cup  in  atoms !  My 
Dresden  vase  in  bits  I  O  Tom 
Delmege,  come  here !  Where  axe 
you  going,  Tom  Delmege,  in  that 
diagncefiil  hunyl     Come  here 
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this  moment^  sir,  and  confees  that 
this  is  your  act !' 

With  a  movement  full  of  wrath, 
the  old  lady  points  to  the  dtbrie 
upon  the  carpet,  and  to  the  gipsy 
tahle  that,  lying  prone  upon  its 
side,  looks  as  though  it  were  kick- 
ing up  its  heels  in  a  most  un- 
seemly manner.  Poor  Tom,  with 
a  most  woe-begone  countenance, 
creeps  slowly  back  into  the  room, 
and  on  his  bended  knees,  and 
with  flushed  cheeks,  proceeds  to 
pick  up  the  broken  bits  of  glass 
and  china  beneath  a  perfect  volley 
of  abuse.  Abuse,  too,  to  which 
he  has  no  claim.  But  though  he 
tries  to  hate  her,  there  is  sweetness 
in  the  thought  that  he  is  endur- 
ing it  all  for  Dorothy.  He  is 
still  crawling  about  tiie  carpet, 
and  Miss  Browne  is  still  giving 
him  her  opinion  of  him  in  no 
measured  terms,  when  a  servant 
enters  the  room. 

'Micky  Maguire  is  below, 
miss,  an'  wants  to  see  Miss  Do- 
rothy.' 

'Let  him  want,'  says  Miss 
Jemima,  still  fuming.  '  O,  my 
precious  porcelain!  O,  goodness 
gracious  !  look  at  my  best  bit  of 
Valerie !  Would  its  own  mother 
— I  mean  its  own  maker — know 
it  1  Tell  that  miscreant,  Micky 
Maguire,  that  Miss  Dorothy  will 
never  again  see  him  after  his 
treatment  of  her  to-day.' 

Tom  pricks  up  his  ears. 

'  Av  ye  plase,  Miss  Jemima, 
'tis  myself  has  come  to  explain 
all  that,'  says  a  second  voice  at 
the  door;  and  enter  Micky, 
much  dishevelled  from  hard  run- 
ning and  mental  disturbance. 

*  Go  away,  Maguire  !  It  is  of 
no  use  your  trying  to  excuse  your- 
self,,' says  Miss  Jemima  sternly. 
*  I  have  the  whole  story  straight 
fix)m  Mr.  Giles's  own  lips.' 

*  Then  humbly  beggin'  yer  par- 
don, miss,  ye  couldn't  have  it 
from  a  greater  blagguard,'    says 


Micl^,  with  the   utmost  mild- 


'  Connor,  remove  this  boy/ 
calls  Miss  Jemima  vehemently^ 
addressing  the  departing  servant. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  upper 
door  is  gently  pushed  open,  and 
Dorothy,  looking  as  innocent  as 
a  dove,  appears  upon  the  thres^ 
hold. 

'Dear  me!  who  threw  down 
the  table  V  asks  she,  looking  with  ^ 
deep  horror  upon  the  shattered 
remains  of  the  Chelsea.  '  Was  it 
you,  auntie?  or  was  it —  O 
Tom !'  Her  reproachful  glance 
at  Tom  is  shortened  as  she  catches 
sight  of  Micky  in  the  back- 
ground. 

'  You  here !'  she  exclaims.  '  Gfo 
away !  I  cannot  think,  Maguire, 
what  brings  you  here  after  your 
disgraceful  carelessness  this  even- 
ing.' 

*If  ye'd  on'y  let  me  spake, 
miss,'  says  Micky,  nervously 
twisting  his  old  *  caubeen '  round 
and  round  upon  his  fingers. 
'  Sure,  'twasn't  my  fault  at  aU,  at 
alL  'T  was  the  ould  gent  as  done  it.' 

*Mr.  Giles  didn't  make  you 
late,'  says  Dorothy. 

'Fegs,  an'  that's  just  what  he 
did,  miss;  that  very  same,  bad 
luck  to  him  1' 

'Boy  I'  says  Miss  Jemima 
severely,  putting  up  her  glasses 
and  subjecting  him  to  an  awful 
stare,  '  recollect  yourself!' 

'That's  what  I'm  doin',  miss. 
I'm  recollectin'  as  hard  as  I  can. 
An*  here's  the  very  words  he  said 
to  me.  Says  he,  "Come  for  us 
at  sivin  o'clock,"  says  he.  "  Not 
a  minyit  sooner,"  says  he,  "  or  be 
the  powers  I'll  have  the  life  o'  ye," 
says  he.' 

'  Boy !'  says  Miss  Jemima  again, 
in  a  strident  tone,  meant  to  re- 
conduct him  to  the  paths  of 
truth. 

'But  when  did  he  say  all  this)' 
asks  Dorothy,  bewildered. 
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'  Airly  this  mornin',  miss.  Be- 
fore iver  ye  started  he  come  to 
me  to  tell  me  to  be  ready  for  ye 
at  the  landin'-place,  an'  'twas  thin 
he  said  thim  very  words.  I  didn't 
misthrust  him  then,  miss;  but 
when  I  heard  a  while  ago  that  ye 
were  mad  intirely  wid  me  for 
bein'  so  late,  it  sthruck  me  that 
the  old  vagabone  was  playin'  some 
game.' 

*  Boy  1'  says  Miss  Jemima,  but 
rather  more  faintly  this  time, 
*  have  a  care  !' 

*  A  what,  miss  1  No,  thank  ye, 
miss.  It's  too  airly  for  thim 
foreign  wines;  an'  Father  Jerry 
would  be  the  death  o'  me  if  he 
heard  of  it.  But,  indeed*  Miss 
Dorothy,  'tis  the  solemn  truth 
I'm  tellin'  ye  about  that  ould 
gent  wid  the  mould  on  his  nose. 
Did  ye  iver  hear,  miss,  that 
moulds  is  very  onlucky?  Faix, 
they  are  so,  miss,  an'  Td  have  ye 
take  care  of  him.  Have  nothing 
to  do  wid  him.  Miss  Dorothy. 
Any  one  wid  a  mould  can  bring 
down  the  divil's  own  disasthers 
on  any  one  that  vexes  them.' 

*I  must  request,  boy,'  says 
Miss  Jemima  weakly,  'that  we 
have  no  cursing  and  swearing 
here.  And — and  how  are  we  to 
know  that  your  words  contain 
truth)  It  was  only  a  moment 
since  that  Mr.  Giles  was  deeply 
regretting  to  me  in  the  most 
flowery  language  the  unfortunate 
delay  caused  by  your  carelessness.' 

'  Bring  me  &ce  to  face  wid  him, 
miss  1  He  promised  me  a  shillin' 
for  me  day's  throuble,  an'  divil  a 
rap  have  I  seen  yet.  Whin  he 
was  lavin'  the  boat  I  inthroduced 
me  hand  to  him,  miss,  an'  he  said, 
"  The  ould  hag  above  would  see  to 
it,"  manin'  yer  honour's  self,  miss; 
an'  axin'  yer  pardon  for  repatin' 
it,  'tis  me  own  belief,  miss,  as 
he'd  been  dhrinkin',  for  he  smelt 
very  sthrong.' 

*0  heavens  I'  says  Miss  Jemima, 
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sinking  into  a  chair.  *  What  is 
this  I  hear?  Have  I  lived  all 
these  years  to  be  called  "  an  old 
hag"  !  O  my  dear  Tom,  won't  you 
see  me  righted  ?  Won't  you  chas- 
tise that  villain?  That  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing  I  0  my  poor 
Dorothy,  to  what  a  fate  I  was 
hurrying  you  1' 

Just  at  this  most  opportune 
moment  the  door  is  softly  opened, 
and  Mr.  Giles  puts  in  a-  fat  face 
aglow  with  loving  smiles. 

'  Am  I  -v^elcome  V  asks  he,  with 
his  most  playful  air,  appealing  to 
Miss  Jemima.  But  that  maiden 
has  lost  her  faith  in  smiles,  how- 
ever heavenly.  She  turns  upon 
him. 

*  Monster  ?  cries  she,  shaking 
her  hand  at  him.  *  Avaunt !  Out 
of  my  sight,  villain  !  Away — 
away !' 

«Eh?  What?  How  is  this? 
Has  my  dear  friend  taken  leave  of 
her  senses?'  demands  Mr.  Giles, 
changing  colour  as  he  sees  Micky. 

'It  means  that  we  have  dis- 
covered your  creditable  little 
scheme  to  cause  a  breach  between 
me  and  my  affianced  wife,'  saya 
Tom  promptly,  drawing  Dorothy'* 
willing  hand  through  his  arm. 
Tom  is  a  young  man  of  a  ready 
wit  and  many  resources,  and  is 
always  up  to  time. 

'  And  where  may  she  be  ?'  asks 
Mr.  Giles,  in  a  tone  that  strikes 
Tom  as  being  insulting.  He  makes 
a  dash  forward,  but  is  seized  by 
Dorothy. 

<  Here  !'  she  says  to  Mr.  Giles, 
answering  his  question  by  a  motion 
of  her  disengaged  hand  that  indi- 
cates herself.  Tom  is  stiU  strug- 
gling, but  Mias  Jemima  has  also 
added  her  strength  to  Dorothy's^ 
to  prevent  his  falling  on  the  foe. 
*We  know  all  about  you  now,' 
pants  Tom.  'This  boy,  Micky, 
has  just  informed  us  of  your  base- 
ness, you  infer — * 

*  Thomas  !   beware  P  says  Mibb 
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Jemima.  'Do  not  be  a  partner 
with  him  in  vice.  Keep  from  evil 
words.  Go,  man  ?  to  Mr.  Giles ; 
'  I  can't  hold  him  much  longer. 
Go  !  whilst  your  skin  is  whole 
upon  your  body.* 

'This  is  sad — very  sad!*  says 
Mr.  Giles.  *  The  old  Adam  break- 
eth  forth  again.  O,  how  degrad- 
ing are  the  effects  of  alcohol  T 
He  groans  dismally,  and,^  making  a 
cautious  movement  towards  the 
door,  runs  almost  into  the  arms  of 
the  upper  housemaid. 

She  is  a  pretty  gir],  but  at  this 
moment  without  her  temper.  She 
gives  the  benevolent  Mr.  Giles  a 
vehement  shove  that  sends  him 
tottering  back  once  more  into  the 
•drawing-room. 

*  See  here,  mum/  says  she,  ad- 
vancing towards  Miss  Jemima. 
*  Look  at  this  here,  which  I  found 
under  his  bed  this  morning.'  She 
.  casts  a  withering  glance  at  Mr. 
Giles,  and  holds  up  for  general 
inspection  a  large  black  object. 
Alas  for  the  apostle  of  temper- 
ance !  Alas  for  the  Blue  Ribbon  ! 
It  is  a  brandy  bottle.  *  Til  teach 
you  to  chuck  me  under  the  chin 
again  !'  says  she,  shaking  it  angrily 
at  Mr.  Giles. 

He  is  growing  very  yellow. 
But  he  makes  a  last  feeble  effort 
to  support  his  cause — the  cause. 

'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  martyr- 
dom !'  he  moans,  lifting  his  eyes 
until  only  the  whites  of  them  can 
be  seen.     This  on  his  part  is  a 


foolish  proceeding,  as  it  dims  his 
vision  for  the  moment,  and  in 
that  moment  Tom  gets  him.  Break- 
ing loose  from  his  gentle  chains 
he  falls  upon  the  foe,  and  when 
next  Mr.  Giles's  eyes  return  to 
earth  it  is  to  find  himself  in  mid- 
air, flying  down  the  broad  stair- 
case at  a  speed  hitherto  unknown 
to  him.  Despite  innumerable 
bruises,  however,  he  picks  himself 
up  off  the  hall  mat,  and  beats  a 
hasty  retreat  from  The  Towers, 
never  to  return. 

The  housemaid  and  Micky 
Maguire,  filled  with  deep  joy,  re- 
tire to  the  lower  regions.  A  silence 
falls  upon  the  three  left  alone  in 
the  drawing-room.  It  is  broken 
by  the  butler. 

*  Dinner  is  served,'  says  he,  in 
the  sonorous  voice  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  him.  It  acts 
upon  Miss  Jemima  like  an  electric 
shock.     She  bursts  into  teters. 

*  Tom,'  she  says  plaintively,  *  I 
am  quite  unstrung.  I  am  ill, 
Tom— very  ill.  Something  is 
weighing  on  my  breast.*  As  if 
unconsciously  she  detaches  the 
Blue  Eibbon  from  her  dress  and 
holds  it  out  to  Dorothy.  *  Perhaps 
it  is  this,  my  dear  I  It  reminds  me 
of  that  bad  man.  Put  it  carefully 
away  somewhere,  where — where  I 
can't  see  it.  And,  Tom,  I  feel 
very  weak ;  I  think  I  should  like 
a — er — ^just  a  thimbleful  of  cham- 
pagne—but no  more,  no  more  r 
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PART  L 

A   JOURNEY   TO   NAINI   TAL. 

There  is  nothiDg  so  disturbing  to 
the  peace  of  a  chaperon  in  India 
as  the  military  man.  The  Atiglo- 
Indian  officer,  even  when  he  holds 
a  civil  appointment,  has,  as  a  rule, 
more  time, on  his  hands  than  he 
can  satisfactorily  dispose  of^  and  is 
consequently  much  inclined  to  kick 
his  heels  in  his  neighbour's  draw- 
ing-room; his  idea  of  neighbour 
being  generally  confined  to  the 
household  which  possesses  a  young 
lady,  and  if  there  are  several  such, 
to  that  which  has  the  prettiest 
one.  The  charming  'spin'  natu- 
rally enjoys  too  well  the  society  of 
her  dashing  visitor,  and  is  apt  to 
lose  all  taste  for  the  plainer  civi- 
lian who  has  little  time  to  dawdle 
away  in  such  fashion.  Henee 
vexation  of  spirit  to  the  aunt, 
mamma,  or  sister  who  has  charge 
of  the  attractive  young  lady.  I 
speak  feelingly;  for  my  sister  Mary, 
but  lately  arrived  from  the  wilds 
of  Scotland,  Jiad  brought  me  to  a 
state  of  considerable  anxiety  by 
her  disdainful  behaviour  to  our 
good  assistant  magistrate,  Mr. 
Hogg,  and  her  evident  appreciation 
of  the  attentions  of  that  handsome 
idler.  Captain  Augustus  Fairfig, 
R.E.,  doing  special  duty  on  the 
KunkurtuUa  Canal,  who  appa- 
rently does  not  hold  satisfactory 
views  on  love  and  matrimony. 
He  gave  us  a  moonlight  picnic  on 
'the  main  canal,  and,  after  his  be- 
haviour on  that  occasion,  ought 
certainly  to  have  ridden  over  with- 
out delay  and  proposed ;  instead  of 


which  he  sneaked  out  of  the  way, 
and  went  off  to  Kaini  Tal  on 
medical  certificate  when  he  was 
perfectly  well. 

The  next  few  weeks  after  this 
happened  were  not  a  little  trying^ 
for  the  rains,  the  unhealthy  period 
in  the  Plains,  had  begun,  and  the 
small  amount  of  energy  which  the 
hot  winds  had  left  me  disappeared 
altogether.  Mary's  temper  was 
affected  by  the  state  of  her  heart, 
and  she  displayed  a  quite  unusual 
contrariness,  while  my  husband, 
whom  I  will  at  once  introduce  to 
the  reader  under  his  household 
name  of  '  Poppie,'  was  constantly 
closeted  with  Mr.  Hogg,  and  gave 
me  neither  society  nor  sympathy ; 
in  short,  my  nerves  were  just  on 
the  point  of  breaking  down,  when 
one  morning  Poppie  walked  into 
my  dressing-room,  and,  flomishing 
a  paper  round  his  head,  said, 
'  Pack  up,  old  lady ;  I^aini  Tal 
for  three  months,  hurrah  !'  and  he 
flung  the  official  permission  of 
leave  on  the  table  that  I  might 
scan  its  contents  at  leisure. 

How  eagerly  we  made  our  pre- 
parations and  looked  forward  to 
the  change !  At  last  the  day  came 
when  with  feelings  of  intense  re- 
lief we  turned  our  faces  towards 
Nami  Tal.  Away  in  the  hot  de- 
clining splendour  of  the  sun,  seated 
in  a  high- wheeled  dog-cart,  we  sped 
over  the  Grand  Trunk  to  the  ten 
miles  distant  railway  station,  with 
its  usual  groups  of  native  travel- 
lers patiently  squatted  on  the 
platform  with  true  Eastern  indif- 
ference to  time.  Next  morning 
found  us  in  the  dak  bungalow  at 
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Meernt ;  and  after  enduring  a  day's 
penance  therein,  yictimiBed  by  flies, 
mosqnitoes,  and  pack  mercdiants, 
to  saj  nothing  of  the  trials  of 
moorghee  grill  and  untidy  attend- 
ance, we  started  off  by  dak 
gharri'^'  for  Moraddbdd  as  the  sun 
was  beginning  to  sink.  This  mode 
of  travelling  proved  a  more  ex- 
dting  experience  than  I  antici- 
pated. The  horses  were  sulky 
and  declined  to  budge,  and  the 
driver,  after  bestowing  on  them 
unmerciful  thwacks  and  prods, 
rending  the  air  tbe  while  with  his 
screams,  finaUy  descended  from  his 
seat,  and  beat  the  wretched  tattoos 
with  his  hands,  varying  the  blows 
by  frantic  attempts  to  turn  the 
wheels.  Off  we  went  at  last  with 
a  great  spurt,  the  obstinate  litUe 
brutes  tearing  over  the  road  like 
mad  devils.  Enmble,  jumble,  crack, 
crack  !  my  bones  seemed  breaking. 
Wildly  I  cry  out  for  Poppie,  but 
we  whirl  past  him  standing  in  the 
road  beside  his  gharri,  which  has 
suffered  a  temporary  break  down. 
No  hope  of  help  from  him,  for 
already  he  is  miles  behind,  and  as 
for  Mary,  she  has  not  been  in  sight 
since  I  saw  her  frantically  dash 
past  as  we  cleared  the  station. 
But  our  present  speed  did  not  last 
long.  The  tattoos  relapsed  into 
sulkiness,  and  the  driver  had  to 
repeat  his  process  of  goading. 
Thus,  in  distracting  struggles  and 
commotion,  the  night  passed. 
Another  day  found  us  at  the  end 
of  drivable  roads,  and,  instead  of  a 
dak  gharri  with  its  sorry  brutes, 
there  was  a  comfortable-looking 
doolie  awaiting  me  when  I  emerged 
in  the  evening  equipped  for  the 
night  journey.  The  motion  was 
quite  soothing  after  that  terrible 
gharri,  and  I  was  able  to  lie  down 

*  A  rickety  kind  of  carriage  unknown 
to  the  civilised  West,  in  outward  apf>ear- 
anoe  not  unlike  a  dark- coloured  bathing- 
machine,  and  furnished  inside  with  nothing 
more  than  a  flooring  of  boards,  on  which 
the  traveller's  bedding  is  laid. 


in  peace,  and  listen  dreamily  to 
the  grunting  chorus  of  the  men. 
The  doolie  is  a  kind  of  light  palan- 
quin, carried  by  four  bearers,  with 
two  or  four  additional  men  to  re- 
lieve them.  Frightful-looking  crea- 
tures all  mine  were,  unwashed, 
unshaved,  unkempt;  and  the  snort- 
ing noise  they  made  in  turn,  as  a 
kind  of  music  to  the  thumping  of 
their  feet,  added  considerably  to 
the  dread  with  which  they  inspired 
me.  And  now  the  monotonous 
plain  is  vanishing,  tall  grasses  wall 
the  path  on  either  side,  grotesque 
trees  and  shrubs  darken  the  air, 
and  a  great  hum  of  insect  life 
hovers  on  the  silence.  It  is  the 
black  jungle  continent  we  are  en- 
tering, where  lurk  the  tigers  of 
royal  breed,  the  wild  elephant,  the 
leopard,  and  the  panther.  Farther 
and  farther  into  the  depths  we  are 
going,  and  the  night  is  closing 
down.  Presently  the  bearers* 
torches  flare  out,  and  the  scene 
grows  weirder  still.  The  men  look 
more  like  demons  than  human 
beings.  They  crack  jokes  and 
laugh  hideously,  their  white  teeth 
gleaming  in  the  dark  like  vulpine 
tusks.  Alas  for  my  hopes  of  rest 
and  sleep !  the  solemn  darkness, 
the  vast  frowning  vegetation,  the 
unearthly  look  of  the  men,  the 
sense  of  isolation  and  insecurity, 
all  acted  like  a  stimulant  to  my 
abeady  quickened  imagination, 
and  I  lay  awake  half  in  wondering 
admiration,  half  in  dread,  and  long- 
ing a  good  deal  for  the  night  to 
pass.  Whether  my  husband's  and 
sister's  doolies  were  together  or 
struggling  on  apart  I  had  no  idea, 
and  <Sd  not  at  all  relish  being  in 
ignorance  of  their  whereabouts  and 
quite  alone  with  my  babe.  But 
soon  I  forgot  the  drawbacks  to  my 
peace,  for  the  temperature  was 
rapidly  changing,  and  as  the  small 
hours  advanced  I  drew  my  shawl 
closer  round  me,  and  half  closed 
the  sliding  door  to  keep  out  the 
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chill  breeze.  The  baby  awoke  and 
actually  sneezed ;  he  was  cold  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  It  was 
the  longed-for  air  of  heaven,  the 
benign  breath  of  the  mountain 
once  more.  Quickly  the  gray 
light  of  morning  sweeps  the  dark- 
ness from  the  scene  ;  and  lo  !  dim, 
distant,  yet  near,  there  is  a  giant 
mountain  in  the  path.  There  are 
boulders,  there  are  pines,  there  is 
a  rushing  stream.  Why,  here  is  a 
fondly  remembered  joy,  a  yery 
bum  crooning  along,  half  con- 
cealed by  its  sedgy  borders  ;  there 
are  stones  in  the  pathway,  larking 
brown  and  warm  among  the  grass, 
and  the  trees  wave  green  and  fresh, 
all  reminding  of  home.  This  dd,k 
bungalow  to  the  right,  towards 
which  the  coolies  are  patiently 
trotting,  causes  no  anticipatory 
shudder.  We  fear  not  the  mor- 
ghee  grill  nor  the  shabby-genteel 
khansdmd.  Within  its  precincts 
we  shall  spend  no  languid  hours, 
the  sport  of  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
We  shall  bathe,  breakfast,  and 
proceed  up  the  great  hUls  without 
a  moment's  delay.  There  are  the 
jampanees  and  a  shaggy  little 
pony  all  waiting.  With  a  long 
groan  of  relief  the  coolies  set  us 
down,  and  we  proceed  at  once  with 
our  hurried  duties,  which  are  very 
soon  despatched,  even  to  writing  a 
large '  Satisfied '  in  the  dak  bunga- 
low book.  Already  Poppie,  mounted 
on  the  shaggy  pony,  with  a  bath- 
towel  over  his  head,  has  begun 
the  ascent.  Our  dandies  are  fol- 
lowing bravely.  Blue  and  lovely 
look  the  Plains  from  this  height. 
We  are  getting  on  despite  the 
steepness  of  the  mountain-path. 
The  little  bungalow  we  have  just 
left  is  a  mere  white  speck  far 
down  in  the  valley.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  these  little  hill-men  have 
the  endurance  to  bear  us  up,  up, 
and  ever  higher,  under  the  fierce 
sun  that  blazes  down.  Though 
they  have  a  dwarfish  look  after  the 


coolies,  they  are  really  far  stronger, 
and  have  more  pluck,  notwith- 
standing which,  poor  beasts  of  bur- 
den, this  toilsome  ascent  is  a  huge 
effort  Perspiration  streams  down 
their  dark  faces,  they  pant  distress- 
ingly, and  the  veins  stand  out  on 
their  temples  like  great  cords. 
Even  Mary  and  I,  who  have  only 
to  sit  still  in  this  thing  called  a 
dandie,  with  no  more  exertion  re- 
quired of  us  than  to  hold  on  to  the 
pole  from  which  it  depends,  feel  as 
if  half  a  degree  more  would  kill 
us.  Popham  alone,  with  thoughts 
abstracted  from  the  surrounding 
scene,  looks  cool  and  easy,  indif- 
ferent even  to  the  control  of  his 
tattoo,  which  is  walking  with  loose 
rein  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

What  a  continent  of  hills  every 
turn  displays  !  *  Can  we  not  see 
Kaini  Tal  V  I  ask,  as,  noon  being 
past^  we  still  toil  up  the  intermin- 
able steeps.  '  O,  1^0  !  Look  at 
yonder  mountain  in  the  distance, 
and  that  to  the  left,  and  that  to 
the  right,  and  that  other  away 
over  there.  Naini  Tal  is  beyond 
all  these.'  My  spirits  are  begin- 
ning to  flag.  Was  there  ever  a 
sky  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so 
cruel  as  that  dome  of  deep  exqui- 
site blue,  high  and  vast  above  the 
gigantic  mountain-tops  ?  The  heat 
is  insupportable;  not  a  leaf  is 
stirring ;  the  very  lizard  on  the 
stone,  though  shaded  by  the  thick 
leaves  of  a  rhododendron,  looks  as  if 
it  were  cracking  with  heat  For* 
tunately  relief  was  at  hand  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-way  bungalow, 
snugly  situated  on  a  shelf  of  level 
sward  near  the  ro^.  Here  we 
dismounted  and  lunched.  About 
four  o'clock  we  started  on  our 
further  journey  up-hill,  and  were 
delighted  to  find  every  step 
brought  us  into  cooler  air.  As  we 
got  higher  and  higher  a  delicious 
breeze  came  floating  down  from 
the  mountain-tops,  and  fanned  us 
into  reviving  spirits.     Soon    w) 
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CMight  our  first  glimpse  of  Nairn 
Taly  which  well  repaid  as  for  all 
the  fatigues  of  our  long  journey. 
Nothing  oonld  be  loyelier  than  it 
looked.  Under  a  perfect  sky  far 
below  gUttered  a  clear  lake,  green 
as  an  emerald,  from  the  sides  of 
which  rose  abruptly  dark  wooded 
hills ;  and  peeping  out  from  the 
thickly  clustering  trees  charming 
ch&lets  and  villas  showed  them- 
selves in  the  red  evening  sunlight 
From  a  shady  dell,  no  distance 
from  where  we  gazed,  came  the 
musical  chime  of  a  church-bell  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  this  delight- 
ful picture.  We  sat  down  on  a 
fragment  of  rock,  unwilling  to  tear 
ourselves  away,  and  only  proceeded 
to  complete  our  journey  when  one 
of  our  men  pointed  to  a  heavy 
cloud  which  had  gathered  over- 
head. Before  we  had  gone  far  the 
rain  burst  in  torrents  and  drenched 
us  well.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
rather  draggled  exterior,  though 
in  excellent  spirits,  that  we  entered 
Naini  Tal,  and  presented  ourselves 
at  a  romantic  -  looking  cottage 
among  the  cypresses  of  Cheenar, 
where  we  were  hospitably  wel- 
comed by  our  kind  friend  Mr. 
Dorothy,  who  had  been  patiently 
expecting  us  for  the  last  hour. 


PART  II. 

A    DINNER-PARTY. 

Naini  Tal  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  in  the  world — at 
least  it  would  have  hardly  been 
exaggeration  to  say  so  before  the 
terrible  landslip  of  1880  marred 
its  beauty  and  gave  rise  to  harrow- 
ing associations.  Fortunately  for 
us  this  holiday  of  ours  took  place  a 
summer  or  two  before  that  sad 
event,  and  there  were  neither  sag- 
gestive  scars  nor  painful  memories 
.  to  lessen  our  enjoyment  of  its  fine 
scenery  and  gay  society.   The  chief 


attraction  of  the  place  to  Ai^o- 
Indians  is  the  lovely  lake  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which 
gives  it  a  unique  charm  over  the 
other  hill,  Sanitaria.  Coming  up 
from  the  hot  aridity  of  the  plains, 
the  sight  of  this  sheet  of  cool 
water,  lying  shadowed  by  the  circle 
of  lofty  hiUs  which  surround  it,  is 
unspeakably  refreshing  to  the  tired 
Anglo-Indian.  Boating  is  natur- 
ally a  great  resource  at  Naini  Tal, 
and  the  lorer  of  aquatics  finds 
plenty  of  scope  for  his  favourite 
amusement. 

The  first  fortnight  after  our  ar- 
rival we  came  in  for  the  fag  end  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  had  to  keep 
to  the  house  sometimes  for  days 
together.  This,  however,  with  a 
temperaturesufficiently  low  to  make 
a  wood  fire  agreeable,  was  not  to  be 
complained  of  after  the  Plains,  and 
I  was  almost  sorry  when  the  fine 
weather  came  at  last,  and  we  had 
to  give  up  our  quiet  indoor  life  for 
the  dissipations  of  Naini  TaL  Our 
first  appearance  in  its  society  came 
one  fine  morning,  when  we  went 
up  the  steep  side  of  Sher-ka-Danda 
(Tiger's  Hill)  to  call  at  Gorem- 
ment  House.  The  same  afternoon 
we  made  our  debut  on  the  Mall, 
a  lovely  broad  walk  skirting  the 
entire  margin  of  the  lake,  close, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  fringed  for  half  its  length 
with  fine  trees.  Mary  and  I  were 
in  our  dandies,  and  Mr.  Dorothy 
and  Popham,  staff  in  hand,  on 
foot.  There  was  abundance  of  life 
about :  gentlemen  and  ladies  walk- 
ing along  in  gay  groups,  ladies 
being  carried  in  their  dandies  and 
jampians,  with,  perhaps,  an  attend- 
ant cavalier  riding  beside  them, 
children  in  doolies  and  on  foot, 
jampanees  by  the  score  in  every 
variety  of  livery,  and  eren  a 
sprinklmgofdogs.  Quite  a  Vanity 
Fair,  in  short  Our  men  were  am- 
bling along  comfortably,  we  leisure- 
ly surveying  the  scene  from  our 
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daadiee^  when  suddenly  there  came 
riding  towards  ns  at  great  speed  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  not  mounted 
like  most  of  the  riders  on  hill 
ponies,  but  on  handsome  horses. 
I  tamed  my  head  to  ask  Mary  to 
get  ont  of  the  way,  as,  to  my  sar- 
prise,  she  had  given  no  order  to 
that  effect  to  the  men,  and  saw  her 
face  quite  pale,  as  if  confronting 
some  painful  sight  or  danger.  At 
the  same  moment  a  hat  was  doffed, 
the  two  riders  tore  past  us  at  a 
splendid  canter,  and  I  recognised 
Fairfig !  It  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  a  shock  of  pity  for  Mary, 
whose  countenance  i^owed  too  plain- 
ly the  trouble  of  her  mind.  For, 
alas,  beside  him,  beside  this  danger- 
ous Fairfig,  a  face  of  rare  beauty 
had  beamed  on  me  in  that  one 
moment  of  recognition. 

<  Bad  taste  to  ride  such  a  pace 
on  the  crowded  Mall,'  murmured 
Mr.  Dorothy,  hastening  to  our  side. 

And  Mary  answered,  with  cold 
decision,  *  Very ;  I  should  not  have 
expected  it  of  Captain  Fairfig.' 

That  evening  she  was  simply 
charming.  Bhe  talked  brilliantiy, 
coquetted  with  Popham,  who, 
though  astonished  at  the  conde- 
scension, was  mightily  pleased; 
and  she  even  listened  with  smiling 
patience  to  Mr.  Dorothy's  descrip- 
tion of  a  newly  discovered  torso. 
Next  morning  brought  us  a  card 
of  invitation  to  dine  at  Government 
House,  and  we  at  once  accepted, 
Mary  with  apparent  joy,  as  one 
glad  of  any  fresh  prospect  of  excite- 
ment 

Time  went  on  and  we  saw  nothing 
of  Furfig.  We  danced  in  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  rowed  on  the  lake, 
and  attended  the  band  every  even- 
ing, but  no  Fairfig.  Fairfig,  the 
sociable,  the  gay — what  had  become 
of  him?  Had  that  one  glimpse 
of  us  been  enough  to  scare  him 
from  the  place?  But  did  Mary 
any  longer  care  ?  She  seemed  fuU 
of  spirits,  and  worked  hard  at  her 


amusements.  To  me,  however, 
underneath  her  gaiety  there  showed 
a  current  of  suppressed  anxiety, 
which  I  feared  was  too  certainly 
due  to  an  unconquered  regard  for 
a  certain  gay  deceiver. 

And  now  came  Lady  G<ior*s 
dinner-party,  to  which  Popham, 
true  to  his  unfashionable  instincts, 
insisted  on  going  punctual  to  the 
honr.  We  found  his  Honour  stand- 
ing on  the  hearthrug  gravely 
twiddling  his  thumbs,  and  Lady 
Goor  wagging  her  head  instruc- 
tively over  her  daughter  on  the 
centre  ottoman.  Popham  thought 
this  delightful,  and  buttonholed  the 
L.G.  at  once  in  undisturbed  con^ 
versation,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
so  had  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  a  satisfactory  reward  for  his 
punctuality.  Then  the  other  guests 
began  to  arrive,  and  I  found  my- 
self speculating  over  my  probable 
fate  as  to  a  dinner  partner.  In 
truth  this  is  always  a  matter  of 
solicitude  to  me,  and  I  scanned 
the  men  with  not  a  little  interest 
as  they  grouped  themselves  about. 
There  happened  to  be  nobody  of 
very  prepossessing  appearance  with- 
in my  range  of  vision  except  Mr. 
Bear,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Ee venue,  whose  quiet  intellec- 
tual face  was  certainly  pleasant  to 
contemplate,  and  I  began  to  wish 
that  Mr.  Bear  should  take  me  in. 
I  knew  the  wish  was  vain,  and  that 
some  bumptious  young  *■  Wallah  ' 
was  sure  to  lead  me  a  reluctant 
victim  to  my  seat  But  no,  who 
is  this  7  '  Captain  Fireaway,  Mrs. 
Pinkie ; '  and  the  aide-de-camp  is 
gone.  A  splendid  hussai,  whom 
I  mentally  dub  De  Whiskerburgh, 
a  dark-faced,  handsome  gallant  of 
smooth-limbed  contour  and  soft 
beguiling  address.  Does  Popham 
see  me  as  I  walk  away  beside  this 
extreme  contrast  to  himself  1  Will 
that  abstracted  husband  suffer  one 
small  pang  of  jealousy  for  once  ? 
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We  sit  down.  De  Whiskerburgh 
cares  not  for  dinner.  We  send  our 
soup  away  and  talk  of  maiden- 
hair. He  delicately  plucks  a 
frond  from  the  centre-piece  near 
us  and  presents  it  to  me  ;  and  our 
conversation  wanders  into  a  poeti- 
cal dreamland  of  flowers  until  the 
entrSes  bring  us  back  to  dinner. 
^  How  glad  I  am  to  be  here/  says 
Captain  Fireaway ,  in  a  tender  melan- 
choly tone,  *  instead  of  dining  at 
the  table  d'hote  of  the  Victoria 
Hotel !  I  hate  dinner-parties  gene- 
rally, but  I  am  enjoying  myself  to- 
night.' Then  he  sighed  and  glanced 
in  my  face.  What  is  my  absorbed 
husband  doing,  and  has  he  no 
thoughts  of  me  ?  There  he  sits 
far  down  close  to  the  L.G.  (who 
likes  to  keep  congenial  spirits  near 
himself),  happy  as  a  king,  leading 
the  talk,  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
that  graceful  Mrs.  Marvel  whom  he 
has  taken  in.  As  I  gaze  at  my 
lord  and  master,  Mrs.  Bear  (who 
is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  M.P., 
and  a  very  high  and  mighty  per- 
sonage in  her  own  estimation) 
challenges  his  statements  in  a  loud 
voice;  the  L.G.  turns  to  her  a 
smiling  remonstrance ;  Lady  Goor 
screams  a  remark  from  the  centre 
of  the  table;  Mr.  Bear  protests, 
and  there  is  a  great  bazz. 

'  I  would  not  be  down  there,' 
said  the  handsome  hussar.  '  What 
a  row  that  yellow  little  man  is 
making !  Some  bumptious  civilian, 
I  suppose.  No,  don't  defend  him ; 
don't  waste  your — precious  words. 
Look  at  that  pair  opposite ;  they, 
like  us,  are  enjoying  themselves.' 

I  glanced  across  Uie  table,  all  the 
time  preparing  a  declaration  of  my 
relationship  to  '  that  yellow  little 
man,'  and,  to  my  surprise,  recog- 
nised in  the  happy  pair  Mary  and 
Fairfig.  Good  Lady  Goor,  to  send 
them  in  together  I  They  did  look 
happy  :  she  with  a  softened  expres- 
sion which  well  became  her,  and  he 
exerting  himself  to  win  with  an 


air  so  serious  and  reverential  that 
there  seemed  little  cause  to  doubt 
his  intentionp.  But  De  Whisker- 
-  burgh  must  be  disposed  of. 

'  That  is  my  sister,'  say  I,  *  and 
that  gentleman  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  you  spoke  of  just  now, 
is  my  husband.' 

*  l)on't  be  cruel,*  inurmurs  Cap- 
tain Fireaway  imploringly,     *  How 
could  I  know  ?     I  am  a  brute  to 
offend  you,  but  you  will  not  be 
offended  with  me  ?    Ah,  I  see  for- 
giveness in  your  eyes.'     I  certainly 
felt  indignant,  and  ought,  atleas^ 
to  have  frowned  and  said  some- 
thing severe ;  but  unfortunately  I 
was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
after  a  momentary  embarrassment 
we  were  on  as  easy  terms  as  be- 
fore.    Xevertheless,  I  was  a  good 
deal  relieved  when  the  long  dinner 
was  over,  and  Captain  Mreaway 
conducted  me  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  (as  was  the  fashion  at  Gro- 
vemment  House),  where  my  at- 
tention was  claimed  by  other  ac- 
quaintances.    Among  these,  to  my 
great  contentment,  was  Mr.  Bear, 
who  sat  himself  down  beside  me. 
I  saw  Mrs.  Bear  glance  wondering- 
ly  in  my  direction,  as  much  as  to 
say, '  What  can  a  g^eat  ofUcial  like 
my  husband  find  to  say  to  that 
little  blue-eyed  nobody]'     Never- 
theless, we  got  on  famously,  and 
I  was  feeling  quite  happy,  when 
his  Honour  came  forward  to  ask 
a    question    of    Mr.    Bear,    who 
politely  met  him  half-way,   and 
at  last  walked  off  with  him,  leav- 
ing me  alone  with  a  vacant  chair 
beside  me.     I  was  still  engaged 
turning  over  in  my  mind  the  con- 
versation which  I  had  just  enjoyed, 
when    Captain     Fireaway    softly 
slipped  into  the  empty  chair,  and 
I  felt  fairly  caught 

^  I  thought  you  were  quite  oc- 
cupied with  Miss  Goor,'  said  I,  his 
presence  evoking  a  light  mood  at 
once. 

'  She  was  very  well  pour  passer 
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le  temps;  but  when  I  saw  you  dis- 
eugaged,  do  you  think  I  was  loth 
to  leave  her  V 

'Gentlemen  admire  her  very 
much/  said  I,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say. 

'A  doll  r 

'I  thought  men,  particularly 
military  men,  liked  dolls.' 

'  Does  the  world  say  so )  Shall 
I  tell  yon  what  I  like?  Some- 
thing petite  and  piquarUe^  some- 
thing clear  and  sparkling — and  I 
am  very  fond  of  blue  eyes/ 

Where  was  Pophami  Talking 
in  a  comer  to  Tinflat  the  secre- 
tary. I  felt  myself  getting  hot. 
I  made  a  struggle. 

'  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of 
the  time?  It  must  be  getting 
late.' 

*  Quite  early,  I  assure  you.  No 
one  has  moved.  Ah,  don't  go. 
Pray  don't,'  as  1  half  rose.  *  You 
like  music,  and  there  is  Mr.  Eime 
of  the  Artillery  going  to  play. 
He  is  worth  listening  to ;  quite  a 
musical  genius.' 

There  was  a  burst  of  splendid 
chords,  followed  by  a  pause,  into 
which  glided  the  thrilling  harmony 
of  an  exquisite  adagio.  Every 
one  was  silent.  I  could  see  Mary's 
eyes  glisten  as  she  sat  serene, 
Fairfig  beside  her.  I  noted  Mr. 
Bear  disengage  himself  from  Ihe 
L.G.'s  group,  and  drop  quietly 
into  a  seat  in  the  comer,  where, 
all  in  shadow,  he  listened  with 
deep  intentness.  I  forgot  Fire- 
away's  unwelcome  attentions,  Pop- 
pie's  abstractedness,  Mary's  future, 
even  the  angelic  baby  himself,  and 
listened,  too,  with  my  entire  soul. 
But  when  the  piano-playing  ceased, 
and  the  instrament  woke  up  to  the 
revel  of  a  scherzo,  the  musicless 
minds  in  the  room  thought  they 
had  regained  their  liberty  to 
plunge  into  talk  again.  So  I  rose 
hastOy,  seized  Poppie,  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  made  my  adieus, 
and  escaped ;  not,  however,  with- 


out a  farewell  from  the  gay  De 
Whiskerburgh,  who  waylaid  me 
at  the  door,  and  said,  with  tender 
emphasis,  as  we  shook  hands,  'I 
shall  hope  to  meet  you  on  the 
20th  at  the  Bachelors'  Ball;'  a 
remark  as  interesting  to  Popham 
as  if  Fireaway  had  said,  '  I  shall 
hope  to  have  lobster-salad  for 
supper.' 

How  pleasant  outside  was  the 
night,  the  cool,  starlit,  Eastem 
night !  What  though  the  descent 
was  dangerously  steep  %  We  had  got 
used  to  it ;  and  the  outlines  of  the 
hills  were  so  grand,  the  stillness 
and  clear  darkness  so  exquisite, 
that  I  felt  /glad  we  were  not  on 
level  ground,  but  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed slowly.  And  Mary  must 
have  been  glad,  too ;  for  we  were 
overtaken  by  Fairfig,  who,  after 
slight  greetings  to  us,  rode  silently 
at  the  side  of  her  jampan,  as  if  he 
had  constituted  himself  her  body- 
guard. When  he  reached  the 
Mall,  I  heard  him  promise  Mr. 
Dorothy  to  call  very  soon;  then 
he  said  good-night,  and  rode  away 
to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  where  he 
was  staying. 


PART  III. 

HOW  GALLANT  BACHELORS  BEHAVB. 

Nothing,  had  been  talked  of 
in  Naini  Tal  for  weeks  but  ,the 
bachelors'  ball.  The  season  ^as 
nearly  over,  and  a  big  entertain- 
ment that  would  include  the  whole 
world  of  society  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed ;  for  everybody  knew  every- 
body else  by  this  time,  which  made 
the  prospect  of  a  grand  occasion  of 
meeting  delightful.  The  bachelors, 
too,  were  all  popular;  and  there 
was  hardly  a  non-dancing  woman 
in  the  place.  Then  how  many 
destinies  might  not  be  settled  on 
such  a  night !  It  was  safe  to  bet 
that  more  than  one  halting  young 
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•would  be  brought  to  the 
point,  and  some  at  least  of  the 
anxious  ^  spins '  made  happy,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  other  cases 
which,  if  less  innocent,  were  not 
lees  interesting  nor  less  likely  to 
be  wanned  to  a  crisis  by  wine  and 
mosic.  All  the  elements  were 
there  to  make  the  great  event  a 
success,  and  cause  plenty  of  flutter 
about  it.  We  naturally  had  our 
own  share  of  excitement  on  the 
subject  Fairfig  was  one  of  the 
entertaining  bachelors,  and  !b'airfig 
had  been  behaving  well.  He  had 
dined  at  Mr.  Dorothy's,  and  called 
more  than  once  since  Lady  Goer's 
dinner-party,  and  his  manner  to 
Mary  left  nothing  to  be  desired ; 
moreover,  we  had  not  again  seen 
the  lovely  lady,  and  that  beautiful 
apparition  no  longer  troubled  our 
minds.  Some  uneasiness  did  dwell, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  in  my 
most  inward  thoughts;  for  why 
had  Fairfig  not  engaged  Mary 
to  dance?  It  was  the  custom  in 
Naini  Tal  for  gentlemen  to  engage 
ladies  beforehand  with  whom  they 
wished  to  dance,  and  a  man  who 
left  his  chances  to  the  evening 
was  likely  to  be  pretty  deeply  dis- 
appointed. So  this  omission  on 
Fairfig's  part  was  unaccountable. 
She  herself  showed  no  signs  of 
despondency,  but  was  gay  and  busy 
over  her  preparations  for  the  ball. 
When  the  evening  arrived,  and 
she  came  down  to  us  dressed  in 
gossamer  pink  all  wreathed  in 
flowers,  she  looked  perfectly  charm- 
ing. A  gay  smile  hovered  on  her 
red  lips,  and  she  seemed  resolute 
to  conquer  and  to  enjoy. 

The  Assembly  Rooms  could  be 
seen  far  and  near,  splendidly  lit 
up,  and  our  hearts  beat  high  (I 
Tnll  not  answer  for  Mr.  Dorothy's 
and  Popham's)  as  we  approached 
and  heard  the  band  rolling  out  its 
inspiriting  music.  I  entered  on 
Mr.  Dorothy's  arm,  and  Mary 
came  behind  with  Popham.  Stand- 


ing  dose  to  the  door,  a  little  baek 
from  the  group  of  bachelors  re- 
ceiving the  guests,  with  a  white 
rosette  on  his  breast,  was  Fairfig. 
As  the  heavy  purdah  was  raised 
to  admit  us  he  sprang  forward  with 
a  smile  of  welcome,  his  eyes  in- 
stantly glancing  beyond  us  at  the 
entrance,  where  Mary  had  just  ap- 
peared. 'It  is  all  right,  then,' 
'  thought  I,  and  passed  on,  wonder- 
ing which  of  her  partners  she 
wpuld  throw  over  to  dance  with 
him.  But  when  I  had  gained  a 
good  position  near  the  dais,  where 
sat  the  Lieutenant  -  Governor's 
party,  I  turned  and  found  Mary 
close  behind  me,  and  there  by  the 
doorway  stood  Fairfig  watching 
still  I  was  determined  to  find 
out  what  he  was  waiting  for.  A 
partner  came  up  and  claimed  Mary, 
though  the  dance  was  half  over, 
and  glad,  I  suppose,  of  the  excite- 
ment, she  threw  aside  her  cloak 
and  was  whirled  away.  Guest 
after  guest  arrived;  still  Fairfig 
kept  bis  post.  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  asking  some  one  for  an  ex- 
planation of  his  strange  fixity  of 
position,  for  the  strains  of  the 
next  waltz  had  begun,  and,  having 
to  dance,  I  could  observe  no  longer, 
when  I  saw  Fairfig  start  forward 
again  as  he  had  done  on  our  en- 
trance, this  time  not  in  vain,  for 
he  offered  his  arm  to  a  hidy  who 
entered,  and  with  a  beaming  face 
led  her  to  the  dance.  The  lady 
was  lovely  :  I  had  never  seen  any 
one  half  so  beautiful  before.  There 
is  little  use  in  trying  to  describe 
her.  Enough  if  I  say  that  she 
was  a  pale  beauty  with  small  fine 
features,  and  an  abundance  of  dark 
wavy  hair,  perfectly  arranged 
round  a  head  which  in  every  pose 
was  classically  beautiful  She  wore 
no  ornaments,  and  her  dress  of 
simple  white  satin  was  quite  fault- 
less. My  eye  dwelt  on  her  with  a 
sort  of  amazed  delight  as  she  and 
Fairfig  advanced. 
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<Who  is  that  lady?'  I  asked 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
about  to  dance. 

'  Mrs.  Dadley  Lane.  Don't  yon 
know  her  1  She  is  the  wife  of  a 
civilian.' 

^I  have  heard  of  her.  How 
beaQtifol  she  is !' 

'  And  she  is  as  good  as  she  is 
beautiful  One  cannot  wonder  at 
Captain  Fairfig's  devotion.' 

'  Is  he  much  with  her  V 

*  When  he  can  get  the  chance.' 

'  It  strikes  me  life  is  rather 
odd  at  Xaini  TaL  Is  it  a  matter 
of  course  that  she  should  permit 
his  attentions  V 

My  companion  laughed.  '  She 
is  always  surrounded  by  admirers, 
and  perhaps  Fairfig  protects  her 
from  others  less  agreeable  than 
himself.' 

'And  Mr.  Dudley  Lane,  does 
he  make  no  objection  V 

^  I  suppose  he  is  used  to  the 
penalty  of  a  pretty  wife.' 

At  this  moment  Fairfig  and 
Mrs.  Lane  floated  past.  Bound 
and  round  they  waltzed  with  down- 
cast eyes,  as  if  fascinated  by  some 
common  inner  thought.  Sorely 
it  was  no  mere  passing  fancy  that 
had  chased  all  smiles  from  the 
gallant  Fairfig's  face,  and  cast  his 
features  in  that  absorbed  intensity. 
To  me,  at  least,  it  seemed  as  I 
watched  him  that  his  life  had 
reached  its  most  passionate  mo- 
ment, and  that  Mary  had  need  to 
be  heroic  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Lane 
discreet. 

The  evening  sped  on,  and  Fair- 
fig  continued  unswerving  in  his 
devotion.  When  Mrs.  Lane  danced 
Yoih  any  one  else  he  leant  against 
the  wall  and  watched  her;  the 
moment  6he  was  free  he  moved  to 
her  side,  Mrs.  Lane  accepting  his 
marked  attentions  with  a  frank 
simplicity  which  was  quite  charm- 
ing. Poor  Mary,  so  clever  and 
conscious,  watched  her  rival  in  the 
saddest   wonder.    But    she   was 


brave,  and  would  not  show  how 
cruelly  this  Fairfig  had  hit  her. 
She  danced  every  dance,  and  if  he 
were  indifferent  to  her  brightness 
and  wit,  so  were  not  the  other 
men.  No  young  lady  was  so 
much  sought  after,  none  appeared 
equally  admired. 

As  the  supper-hour  approached 
I  retired  to  the  glass -enclosed 
verandah  that  overhung  the  lake, 
intending  to  rest  quietly  beside  a 
couple  of  old  gossips  until  the  first 
crush  shonld  be  over  before  I  en- 
gaged myself  to  go  in.  Hardly 
had  I  seated  myself,  and  completed 
a  hasty  survey  of  the  lake  which 
gleamed  like  silver  in  the  splendid 
moonlight,  than  I  observed  oppo* 
site,  lounging  on  an  ottoman,  the 
handsome  form  of  Fireaway.  He 
rose  instantly,  bowed,  and  after  a 
slightly  hesitating  glance  came 
forward  and  sat  down  beside  me. 
The  two  gossips  began  to  whisper, 
and  I  longed  to  get  out  of  the 
dim  light  of  the  verandah  into 
the  uneqaivocal  blaze  of  the  ball- 
room. Meantime  it  was  necessary 
to  say  something. 

^  I  did  not  know  you  were  here, 
Captain  Fireaway.  I  have  not 
seen  you  in  the  bsdlroom.' 

'  I  only  came  half  an  hour  ago.' 

*  Then  you  don't  care  for  balls  V 

'That  depends.  I  don't  care 
for  dancing  with  all  kinds  of 
people  I  don't  know.' 

'  Are  you  a  stranger  in  Naini 
Tal,  then?' 

'  Quite.  I  have  been  shooting 
in  the  interior,  and  unless  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  tame  me,  I 
shall  go  back  to  the  bears.' 

'You  found  them  veiy  good 
company,  I  daresay,'  said  I  de- 
murely. He  glanced  at  me  and 
said  nothing. 

'  I  saw  you  when  I  came  in,'  lie 
remarked  presently,  *  though  you 
did  not  see  me.  You  were  mov- 
ing thxougli  a  stately  quadrille 
with  Mr.   Bear.      Ah!'   he    ex- 
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claimed,  wiik  a  sudden  start,  <  that 
is  the  "  flick  and  Flock,"  and  only 
half  a  dozen  couples  on  the  floor. 
Will  jou  give  me  the  happiness  of 
dancing  with  yon  V 

I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  tiiat 
to  the  excellent  music,  in  the 
empty,  well-lit  ballroom,  it  was 
almost  bliss  to  dance  with  this 
splendid  hussar.  There  were  on- 
lookers, of  course,  and  I  noticed 
as  we  passed  and  repassed  we  were 
the  observed  of  all  observers. 
When  the  dance  was  over  Fire- 
away  led  me  into  the  cool  moonlit 
verandah,  whence,  after  a  silent 
gaze  on  liie  lovely  water,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  supper-table.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  this  form,  we 
reached  the  ballroom  as  another 
dance  was  beginning,  a  slow,  melt- 
ing waltz. 

*Are  you  ready?'  asked  Fire- 
away,  looking  down  on  me  with  a 
smile. 

'  O,  I  cannot  dance  any  more 
to-night;  I  am  going  away  now.' 

*  You  must  dance  this  with  me, 
you  must  indeed.' 

Then  I  felt  his  arm  around  me, 
and  the  delicious  music  wafted  us 
away.  How  perfectly  he  danced  ! 
What  a  safe  guide  he  was  through 
the  now  crowded  room  1  O,  to  go 
on  for  ever,  ever,  in  sudi  fairy 
motion  to  such  music !  I  felt  in- 
toxicated, out  of  myself,  when  it 
was  over,  like  a  wine-diinker  or 
some  infatuated  helpless  wretch. 
As  we  walked  up  and  down  the 
ballroom  when  the  waltz  was 
done,  he  stopped  opposite  a  great 
mirror  and  quietly  gazed  at  our 
reflection  there,  as  if  it  seemed  to 
please  him.  As  for  me,  the  sight 
recalled  me  to  mysell 

*  Where  can  my  husband  be  V 
I  exclaimed.  <I  think  he  has 
gone  home  without  me.' 

*  We  will  go  and  look  for  him,' 
said  Fireaway  quite  gentiy.  He 
led  me  to  several  of  the  open 


doorways,  granting  me  time,  how- 
ever, for  only  the  most  hasty 
glance  round,  and,  pressing  the 
hand  that  rested  on  his  arm  some- 
what closely  to  his  side,  hurried 
me  on  till  we  found  ourselves  back 
again  at  the  spot  where  we  started. 
Here  we  were  jostled  by  couples 
hurrying  to  their  places  in  obe- 
dience to  the  opening  bars  of  a  gaj 
galop. 

'Are  you  really  going  homef 
asked  Fireaway,  with  a  sigh. 

<  I  must,  it  is  so  late.' 

'  Just  one  turn  with  me  before 
you  go.     0««.' 

The  spell  was  over  me :  I 
danced  again  with  Fireaway.  Just 
at  the  close  of  the  galop  I  raised 
my  eyes,  and  saw  Popham  standing 
looking  at  me  with  a  very  serious 
expression.  I  could  not  stop  then, 
and  when  the  dance  had  ended  he 
was  gone. 

*  I  saw  my  husband  just  now, 
and  he  has  disappeared.  Wliat 
shall  I  do,  Captain  Fireaway,  what 
shall  I  do?  It  is  so  unlike  him 
to  go  away,'  I  continued,  in  a  dis- 
tressed tone.  The  gallant  hussar 
smiled,  and  bent  on  me  a  look  that 
made  me  tremble. 

*  Let  me  console  you,'  he  mur- 
mured, in  the  softest  tones. 

*  Popham  r  I  half  screamed,  as 
I  saw  my  dear  dumpy  little  hus- 
band coming  towards  me  at  that 
moment,  and,  wrenching  my  hand 
away,  I  placed  it. on  his  arm. 

Captain  Fireaway  bowed  low, 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  disap- 
peared. 

*  My  dear  child,'  said  Poppie,  in 
his  kindest  tones,  tones  tJiat  I 
knew  to  be  so  true  and  that  held 
such  a  reserve  of  love  behind 
them, '  what  has  possessed  you  to- 
night to  tire  yourself  by  dancing 
so  much )' 

*  I  could  not  find  you,  Poppie,' 
said  I,  hanging  my  head. 

<  I  watched  you  all  the  time,  but 
yon  were  happy,  and  I  would  not 
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distnrb  yon.     So  I  kept  out  of 
sight.' 

'  0  Poppie/  I  said,  *  0  Pop- 
pie!'  and  neither  of  ds  alluded 
to  the  subject  again ;  but  for  the 
next  few  days  there  was  an  un- 
usual tenderness  between  us. 


PART  IV. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  season  closed  with  a  splen- 
did fancy  ball,  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, after  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  party  went  off  to  the 
snows,  and  tLe  station  became 
rapidly  empty.  We,  too,  should 
goon  have  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
hills;  but  ten*days  of  our  leave  stUl 
remained,  and  my  husband,  declar- 
ing himself  demoralised  by  all  our 
gaieties,  proposed  a  trip  to  the  in- 
terior to  restore  us  to  a  proper 
frame  of  mind.  I  fell  it  was  a 
wise  suggestion,  for  both  Fairfig 
and  Mrs.  Dudley  Lane  had  vanished 
after  the  bachelors'  ball,  and  Mary, 
notwithstanding  strong  efforts  of 
self-control,  looked  worn  and  anx- 
ious. Fairfig  had  not  returned 
to  Kunkurtnlla,  we  knew;  but 
whether  Mrs.  Dudley  Lane  had 
gone  back  to  the  Plains  and  her 
husband,  I  was  unable  to  discover. 
The  main  point  seemed  clear 
enough — ^that  Mary  at  present  was 
at  most  only  a  secondary  object 
with  Fairfig,  and  if  a  little  solitude 
in  the  wilds  should  bring  her  mind 
to  the  wholesome  condition  of  re- 
lease from  her  fancy,  what  a  much 
happier  future  she  might  have  with 
Hogg,  a  sensible,  steady  fellow,  who 
would  know  his  own  mind  and  never 
wander  after  strange  goddesses  1 

Our  changes  of  clothes,  cooking 
utensils,  &a,  were  soon  packed^ 
and  on  a  cold  cloudy  morning  we 
three,  attended  by  one  or  two  ser- 
vants and  a  number  of  coolies, 
started  for  the  Rdmgar  bungalow, 


the  first  march  to  Almorah.  Poppie 
had  his  tattoo,  and  Mary  and  I  our 
dandies.  We  did  not  intend  to  at- 
tempt a  difficult  expedition,  or  aim 
at  anything  so  distant  and  delight- 
ful as  the  snows.  Our  plan  waG^  to 
have  a  lazy  ramble  within  compara- 
tively civilised  limits,  where  we 
should  find  bungalows  for  travellers 
at  convenient  (^stances,  and  some- 
thing in  the  shapeof  roads.  Neither 
Mary  nor  I  was  inclined  just  then 
to  thoroughly  rough  it,  and  a  visit 
to  the  little  station  of  Almorah, 
which  would  afford  the  variety  of 
going  and  returning  by  different 
roads,  exactly  met  our  moderate 
ambition.  Our  first  day's  march 
was  very  successful  We  set  out 
on  foot  with  a  comfortable  sense 
of  leisure  upon  us,  and  spent  de- 
lightful hours  among  the  hills. 
The  road,  which  was  tolerably 
smooth,  wound  along  the  face  of 
lofty  hills,  whose  towering  crests 
frowned  grandly  down ;  while,  far 
below,  lay  deep  luxuriant  valleys, 
beyond  which  gradually  rose 
again  a  vast  expanse  of  hills  of 
every  shape  and  size  and  colour. 
The  joy  of  trudging  along  in  the 
k^n  mountain  air  with  such  a 
glorious  panorama  before  us  can  be 
imagined.  We  were  not  fatigued, 
though  in  a  state  well  fitted  to 
enjoy  repose,  when  about  five  in  the 
afternoon  the  little  bungalow  of 
R4mgdr  came  insight.  It  looked 
somewhat  inhospitable  in  the  gloom 
of  evening,  the  waning  sunlight 
having  betaken  itself  to  the  moun- 
tain-tops, leaving  the  rest  of  the 
landscape  sunk  in  shadow.  Inside 
all  was  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription, but  when  a  bright  wood 
fire  crackled  on  tbe  hearth,  and  our 
afternoon  tea  had  been  dispensed,  we 
all  agreed  that  no  quarters  could  be 
cosier.  Our  sense  of  comfort  was 
presently  enhanced,  as  a  storm  came 
on,  and  the  terrific  claps  of  thunder 
and  torrents  of  rain  made  us  not 
a  little  thankful  for  oui  shelter. 
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Soothed  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
after  the  long  day  in  the  open  air, 
I  fell  asleep,  and  woke  np  to  find 
the  doors  wide  open  and  stillness 
again     reigning.     My     hasband, 
stretched  out  on  two  chairs,  was 
deep  in  a  book,  and,  evidently  not 
wishing  to  be  disturbed,  sent  me  oat 
to  look  at  the  night     It  was  al- 
most the  grandest  moonlight  scene 
I  had  ever  seen — majestic  hills  on 
every  side  steeped  in  solemn  calm, 
l^ot  a  sound,  not  a  human  being. 
Hash  !  what  was  that  ]  A  low  sob 
caught  my  ear.  I  stepped  forward, 
and  discovered  Mary  seated  on  a 
stone,  shaken  with  distress.    Since 
her  childhood  I  had  no^  seen  her 
shed  a  tear.     Why  this  sorrow  to- 
night)  Poor  Mary!  Words  would 
not  come  just  then,  and  she  harried 
away  to  the  unoccupied  room  in 
the  bungalow  to  dry  her  tears  un- 
seen.   0,  that  gay  deceiver !    Did 
he  not  deserve  to  have  disappointed 
hopes  like  dragons  sitting  within 
his  breast  on  this  fair  night  1  And 
then  I  fell  to  wondering  what  the 
young  man  was  doing,  and  how  our 
little  drama  would  end,  speculations 
which  kept  my  brain  busy  till  shouts 
of  ^  dinner'  sent  me  in  for  the  night. 
On  the  march   next  morning 
Mary  explained  to  me  that  she  too 
had  fallen  asleep  during  the  thunder- 
storm at  Edmgar,  and  had  dreamed 
a  frightful  dream  about  herself  and 
Fairfig  and   Mrs.    Dudley  Lane, 
from  which  she  woke  up  ill  and 
sobbing,  the  terrible  climax  having 
been  reached  of  seeing  herself  on 
a  swiftly  descending  avalanche,  for 
ever  divided*  from   Fairfig  by  a 
yawning  impassable  gulf,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which   he  stood 
with  outstretched  imploring  hands, 
while  Mrs,  Dudley  Lane,  riding 
along  a  green  path  above  them, 
smiled  down  on  both  in  mocking 
security.     Clearly  Mary's  nerves 
were  loistrung,   and   I  congratu- 
lated myself  more  than  ever  that 
we  had  set  out  on  this  health-giving 


expedition.     She  had  been  going 
through  even  more  than  I  feared, 
notwithstandingher  outward  gaiety. 
At  the  termination  of  this  day's 
march  we  had  from  the  chimningly 
situated  bungalow  of  Pyura  oar 
first   view  of  the  snows.     They 
form  an  exquisite  background  to  a 
succession  of  intervening  mountain 
ranges  which  dazzle  the  eye  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  hues,  until  be- 
hind this  expanse  of  loveliness  it 
rests  on  the  grand  cold  peaks  which 
rise  high  and  pure  in  tender  out- 
line  against  the  far-distant  blue. 
Early  next  morning  we  started  for 
Almorah  with  every  prospect  of  a 
pleasant  day.      We  arranged  to 
breakfast  at  a  beautiful  gorge  half- 
way, and  had  sent  oq  our  servants 
to  have  everything  in  readiness,  so 
that  our  admiration  of  the  fine 
scenery  that  surrounded   us  was 
mingled  with  selfish  longings  at 
the  prospect  of  breakfast  and  a 
rest  in  the  shade  by  the  river's 
brink.     Visions  of  excellent  hill 
potatoes  and  a  brisket  of  beef  shot 
across  my  fancy.     When  the  gorge 
did  come  in  sight  it  was  not  too 
soon  for  our  appetites.     We  de- 
scended to  the  river's   side  with 
hasty  steps,  and  looked  around  in 
vain  for   our  kitmutgars.      Alas 
for  our  hopes  of  breakfast !     No 
curl  of  blue  smoke  wreathed  from 
under  the  potato-pot  to  the  sky, 
and,  worse  than  dl,  we  could  get 
no  explanation  of  this  annoying 
surprise.     Li  all  our  indignation 
we  could  do  nothing  but  go  on  up 
the  hills,  faint  and  weary,  which 
resulted  in  our  arriving  at  Almo- 
rah soon  after  noon,  as  tired  and 
out  of  temper  as  could  be.     Here 
we  found  our  treacherous  servants, 
who  made  endless  apologies,  and 
urged  the  entire  absence  of  fire- 
wood as  the  reason  our  instructions 
were  not  carried  out. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  at 
Almorah,  and  we  found  the  d&k 
bungalow  not  at  all  to  our  liking 
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after  the  delightfal  little  abodes  in  • 
which  we  had  passed  the  two  pre- 
yioos  nights.  It  was  sitaated  at 
the  end  of  the  long  bazaar,  in  the 
midst  of  unpleasant  odours  and  a 
perfect  babel  of  noises.  We  there- 
fore cut  short  our  intended  stay 
of  a  couple  of  days,  and  went  on 
next  morning  to  Bhynsket,  the 
first  march  on  our  return  journey 
to  Naini  Tal.  There  was  no  dis- 
appointment in  store  for  us  this 
time.  Beside  a  dear  brown  stream, 
with  a  suspension  bridge  oyer  it, 
we  found  our  servants  awaiting  us 
at  half- past  ten ;  and  Mary  and  I 
at  once  proceeded  to  lay  breakfast 
on  a  shady  bank  under  a  great 
rock,  while  Poppie  disappeared  for 
a  plunge  in  the  river.  It  was  a 
mommg  not  to  be  easily  forgotten. 
Erom  our  cool  chamber  on  the 
grassy  slope  we  looked  down  on 
ihe  swiftly-rushing  water,and  sipped 
our  coffee  in  dreamlike  content, 
lulled  by  the  pauseless  sound  of 
the  stream.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
search  over  the  wide  lovely  land- 
scape, with  all  its  varied  features  of 
hill  and  valley  and  groves  of  trees, 
there  was  no  trace  of  human  life. 
Except  our  picturesque  group  of 
attendants  at  the  water's  edge, 
there  was  not  a  speck  visible  to 
mar  the  entire  solitude  of  our  sur- 
roundings. No  more  perfect  picture 
of  calm  can  be  imagined  than  this 
still  scene  bathed  in  the  peaceful 
radiance  of  warm  sunlight  The 
restful  hours  passed  too  soon  as  we 
lay  comfortably  on  the  grass,  Mary 
sketching  and  I  reading  aloud  to 
Poppie,  who  smoked  lazily  at  my 
feet.  At  two  o*clock  we  went  on 
again,  reaching  our  destination  soon 
after  five.  A  beautiful  lonely  little 
place  is  Bhjneket,  with  its  back- 
ground of  high  hills  and  kindly 
touches  of  sylvan  beauty.  It  took 
my  fancy  so  strongly  that  I  gravely 
proposed  we  should  start  a  new  ex- 
istence here,  and  live  always  in  these 
delightful  solitudes.    This  kind  of 


life  was  certainly  doing  a  great  deal 
for  us  all.  Mary's  face  was  already 
losing  its  lines  of  care,  Popham 
seemed  to  be  unvisited  by  the  faint- 
est longings  for  work,  and  I  could 
hardly  fancy  myself  happier.  The 
remaining  marches  were  veiy  much 
a  repetition  of  those  I  have  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  midday 
heat  increased  the  nearer  we  got 
to  our  journey's  end,  as  the  road 
lay  low  among  valleys  completely 
sheltered  from  the  keen  air  of  the 
mountains. 

At  Baneeket  the  enjoyment  of 
our  holiday  seemed  to  reach  a  cli- 
max. The  place  itself,  less  wild 
and  more  richly  wooded  than  the 
other  spots  we  had  visited,  was  en- 
chanting, and  the  beauty  of  the 
snows  exceeded  anything  we  had 
seen.  From  the  bungalow  the  view 
of  the  great  white  peaks  was  so 
glorious  that  the  first  evening  we 
could  not  for  a  moment  tear  our- 
selves away  from  gazing  at  them, 
and,  therefore,  dined  blissfully  in 
the  verandah,  sitting  there  over  our 
coffee  till  the  moon  rose  behind  the 
dark  pines  in  a  perfect  glory  of 
light,  and  hushed  our  gentle  babble 
into  reverential  silence.  We  rested 
a  long,  long,  lovely  day  at  Banee- 
ket, to  the  joy  of  our  men,  who 
both  needed  and  deserved  the  holi- 
day. How  we  wandered  among 
the  pines  that  made  the  hillsides 
odorous;  how  we  sketched,  and 
dreamed,  and  talked,  would,  per- 
haps, seem  uninteresting  details  if 
set  down.  Enough  if  I  say  the 
day  was^erenely  happy  to  us,  who 
were  all  experiencing  the  perfect 
healing  that  lies  in  Nature;  and  we 
set  out  on  our  next  march,  the  last 
but  one,  with  such  contentment  in 
our  hearts  that  we  laughingly  com- 
pared ourselves  to  Christian  when 
the  burden  dropped  from  his  back. 
On  we  walked  briskly  to  Bnjaun, 
where  Mr.  Dorothy  had  good- 
naturedly  promised  to  meet  us. 
Notwithstanding  the  brilliantmood 
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which  had  possessed  ns  at  startmg,  « 
we  reached  oar  halting-groand 
dreadfnllj  fatigued,  having  got 
scorched  to  the  last  degree  from 
exposure  to  the  fierce  sun  in  the 
yaUeys.  It  was  therefore  a  relief 
to  find  the  old  judge  had  gone  out 
with  another  sahib  on  an  angling 
expedition,  probably  not  expecting 
us  till  evening.  Mary,  with  a 
young  lady's  curiosity,  immediate- 
ly wished  to  know  who  the  other 
gentleman  was,  but  we  could  get 
no  satisfactory  information  on  that 
point 

Three  hours  afterwards  Mr. 
Dorothy's  voice  woke  me  from  a 
profound  sleep ;  immediately  after 
my  husband  knocked  and  begged 
to  know  if  we  were  coming  out  to 
tea ;  the  gentlemen  were  waiting. 
What  was  my  surprise  on  emerg- 
ing with  Mary  to  find  the  other 
sahib  was  Mr.  Hogg  I  Gould  any- 
thing be  better  timed,  more  wel- 
come ?  was  my  inward  thought;  but 
I  feared  from  the  sudden  change 
on  Mary's  face  that  she  had  hoped 
to  see  Fairfig.  Alas,  alas  !  Hardly 
were  we  seated  and  the  first 
civilities  exchanged  than  Mr.  Hogg 
turned  to  me  and  said, '  Sad  about 
Fairfig,  is  it  not?' 

There  was  complete  silence  for  a 
second.  I  was  afraid  to  speak,  for 
I  had  Mary's  face  before  me 
changing  from  red  to  pale.  At 
last  I  did  say  faintly,  '  We  have 
heard  nothing,'  and  then  I  felt 
sure  what  was  coming.  That  Mrs. 
Dudley  Lane ! 

^  You  have  not  heard !'  ex- 
claimed Hogg,  in  a  changed  voice, 
and  turning  with  a  troubled  ex- 
pression to  look  at  Mary,  who  met 
his  scrutiny  with  a  half-defiant 
glance  in  spite  pf  her  white  face. 

She  was  thinking  what  I  thought, 
and  scorn  had  risen  within  her. 

'  Poor  fellow  1'  said  Hogg  com- 
passionately, '  he  was  killed  on  the 
13th  on  his  way  to  Naini  Tal  from 
Chakroata.' 


A  great  shock  passed  through 
me,  and  my  thoughts  leaped  back 
to  that  date»  which  was  the  evening 
we  spent  at  K4mg4r,  when  Maiy 
had  sobbed  so  bitterly  over  her 
strange  dream,  and  I  had  lightly 
wondered  what  our  fine  gallant  was 
doing. 

'  The  Dudley  Lanes  were  with 
him,'  Hogg  went  on,  '  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Dallas.  They  all 
wanted  to  have  a  moonlight  ride ; 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.' 

'  Killed  r  said  Poppie,  in  deep 
tones,  '  Fairfig  killed !  It  seems 
impossible.     How  did  it  happen? 

'  Sadly  enough.  It  appears  he  al- 
ways rode  his  chargers  up  here; 
had  some  idea,  poor  fellow,  that  a 
man  looked  ridiculous  on  a  tattoo ; 
and  in  a  narrow  dangerous  part  of 
the  road,  a  precipice  above  and 
below,  one  of  Mrs.  Dudley  Lane's 
saddle-girths  gaye  way,  and  she 
uttered  a  sharp  scream,  which 
alarmed  Fairfig,  who  was  a  few 
steps  behind  her.  He  spurred  his 
charger  unguardedly  forward,  the 
animal's  foot  slipped,  and  it  rolled 
over  the  khud  with  its  rider.  When 
Dudley  Lane  and  Mrs.  Dallas,  who 
were  quite  in  the  rear,  came  up  it 
was  all  over;  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do  but  take  Mrs. 
Lane,  who  had  helplessly  witnessed 
the  awful  scene,  and  was  in  a  pitiful 
state,  back  to  Chakroata.  His 
body  was  found  next  day  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  below,  lying 
much  mangled  on  a  grassy  slope 
above  a  stream.' 

So  his  misplaced  devotion  had 
cost  him  his  life,  our  poor  gallant 
Fairfig! 

We  all  returned  to  Naini  Tal, 
sadly  enough,  next  day,  and  short- 
ly afterwards,  bidding  farewell  to 
our  kind  host,  we  set  out  for  our 
home  in  the  Plains.  So  ended  our 
hoUday  and  our  little  romance — 
in  its  main  features  '  an  ower  true 
tale.' 

G.  ROBERTSON. 


'NEVER  SAY  DIE!' 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WBDDING  MORNING. 

*  0  UNCLE !  I  met  a  white  man 
in  the  ayenne ;  he  wants  you ;  and 
I'm  Bare  he  has  come  to  be  mar- 
ried, for  he  looks  so  odd  and  has 
a  rose  in  his  bntton-hole.' 

With  these  words  on  her  lips, 
the  rector's  little  niece  came  harry- 
ing into  his  study;  and,  after  a 
while,  the  visitor  so  strangely  in- 
troduced came  up  the  broad  ve- 
randah steps.  Strangely  introduced, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  who  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  used  to  meeting  white 
than  dark-skinned  people;  but 
this  child  was  Natalian,  and  much 
accustomed  to  meeting  natives  of 
South  Africa  in  her  walks.  Annie, 
however,  had  seen  many  'white 
men*  in  her  day;  most  of  them 
had  come  to  be  married  at  her 
uncle's  chapel :  she  felt  quite  com- 
petent to  decide  between  the  man 
-who  didn't,  and  the  man  who  did, 
wish  to  be  married. 

The  little  Gothic  chapel  em- 
bosomed in  trees  was  a  favourite 
with  young  couples,  and  preferred 
to  the  prosaic  church  in  the  dusty 
town  a  few  mUes  off.  There  was 
more  romance  about  the  wedding- 
day  when  it  began  with  a  drive  or 
ride  through  lovely  valleys,  through 
streams,  and  over  undulating  grass- 
land; and  when  the  church  was 
found  decked  with  tuberose  and 
rose  and  the  sweet  gardenia,  placed 
there  by  some  welcoming  hand. 
In  future  years,  perhaps,  a  picture 
of  that  marriage  morning,  painted 
by  the  'great  artist  Memory,' 
might  bring  comfort  to  loving 
spirits  sore  tried  by  the  jar  and 
fret  of  daily  life. 

Holiday,  '84. 


The  white,  or  rather  the  bronzOy 
man — for  the  hot  sun  in  Africa 
had  toasted  him — after  due  hesi- 
tation, came  to  the  point,  and  gave^ 
out  that  he  wished  to  be  married 
on  the  morrow,  if  convenient  to 
the  rector  of  Lighthelming. 

It  would  be  quite  convenient^ 
the  latter  replied;  and  then  the 
visitor  bowed  himself  out,  some- 
what disconcerted  by  the  little 
niece,  who,  unable  to  keep  silence, 
and  regardless  of  grammar,  re- 
marked in  a  loud  whisper  to  her 
uncle, 

*  There  !  there  !  I  told  you  so  I 
He  does  want  to  be  married,  and 
I  am  always  right  about  them.' 

However,  he  left,  on  the  whole^ 
contented,  and  earnestly  hoping 
for  fine  weather.  . 

There  had  been  a  long  weary 
drought,  and  farmers  were  pining 
for  rain ;  but  what  mattered  that 
to  the  bridegroom  ?  Although  he- 
was  himself  a  farmer,  he  loDged 
with  all  his  heart  for  one  more 
week  of  drought.  All  conditions 
of  men  in  Natal  are  dependent  on 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  every- 
thing that  Nature  does  in  that 
climate  is  thoroughly  done.  It 
seldom  liains  there  without  pour- 
ing ;  the  sun  shines  with  a  glory 
and  storm  of  light  and  heat  that 
strike  'like  a  strong  man  armed  ;'^ 
and  when  the  desert  wind  blows,  it 
is  as  if  Nature  advocated  flogging,, 
so  beaten  and  bruised  by  sun- 
down are  her  flovrers  and  trees. 

It  would  have  been  melancholy 
for  the  bridal  party  had  tlie  dry 
weather  changed  ihat  day,  and 
H^loise  la  Jauche  arrived  at  the 
chapel  wet  to  the  skin  and  scared 
by  unaccustomed  thunder. 
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Nothing  of  the  sort  happened ; 
she  opened  her  eyes  upon  a  bril- 
liant;  dondless  November  morn- 
ing— ^a  waking  that  would  hare 
cheered  the  most  reluctant  bride ; 
and  H^loiide  was  happier  for  it,  al- 
thoogh  she  by  no  means  ranged 
among  miihappy  brides.  She  rode 
forth  in  the  sweet  pearl-like  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  the  friends 
who  were  about  to  part  from 
her.  The  air  was  clear,  the  sun 
powerful,  and  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  met  them  as  they 
adranced  in  the  direction  of  Table 
Mountain. 

Ah,  that  mountain !  Much 
might  be  said  of  it  by  one  who 
has  lired  within  sight  of  its  sand- 
stone ridge  and  crags,  so  fall  of 
beauty,  so  apt  to  take  innumerable 
lovely  lights  and  shadows,  and  to 
bum  in  the  sun's  reflection  with 
a  fire  that  seems  to  come 
glowing  from  within.  Much,  too, 
might  have  been  told  H^loise 
about  that  wooded  sandstone  moun- 
tain, and  of  the  baboons  to  be 
found  there,  and  the  tiger-traps 
set  by  the  natives  living  at  its 
case:  but  how  much  of  all  the 
sage  discourse  would  she  have 
heard  when  at  last  the  trysting- 
place,  the  journey's  end,  had  come 
into  sight  1 

H^loise  la  Jauche  had  been  be- 
trothed four  years  previously  to 
Frank  Travers ;  and  her  motiber, 
who  was  a  French  woman,  with 
national  decorum,  stipulated  that 
no  correspondence  should  be  enter- 
ed into  between  the  young  people ; 
so  no  love-notes  passed  from  Frank 
in  Natal  to  H^loise  in  gay  Paris ; 
and  the  gun-fire  from  Camphill  at 
Pietermaritzburg,  which  sets  many 
hearts  throbbing  when  the  mul 
comes  in,  left  Frank  unmoved  and 
calm.  No  pleasant  diary  jotted 
down  at  leisure  broke  the  olence 
between  them ;  and  these  two,  who 
had  promised  to  spend  their  lives 
together,  were  for  four  years  cut 


off  from  all  conununication  with 
each  other.  Certainly,  Frank 
wrote  periodically  to  his  father, 
reporting  progress  and  the  state 
of  his  income;  but  these  formal 
letters  did  not  give  H61oise  muck 
idea  of  his  way  of  life. 

She  remamed  very  faithfol  to 
her  absent  lover,  compared  him 
with  her  Parisian  friends  to  their 
disadvantage,  and  dreamt  of  the 
paradise  he  was  making  for  her. 
Separated  from  the  real  Frank 
who  was  working  hard  for  her  in 
a  distant  land,  she  allowed  Fancy's 
image  of  her  knight  to  be  seen 
through  such  a  haze  of  romance 
that  she  would  hardly  have  been 
startled  to  hear  that  he  was  kill- 
ing dragons  in  enchanted  caves. 
So  she  dreamed,  and  Frank  worked 
on  for  the  next  four  years,  and 
then  he  claimed  his  betrothed;  but 
was  it  possible  that  she  could  come 
over  the  sea  to  him)  Absence 
from  his  farm  might  do  incalcu- 
lable harm,  so  coiSd  she  come  to 
him?  he  asked.  This  question  was 
answered  by  the  venturesome 
maiden  in  person. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  BIS  HEART. 

The  honeymoon,  spent  within 
sound  of  the  Indian  Ocean  beating 
wildly  on  the  coast-line,  had  passed, 
and  Frank  and  his  bride  were  now 
on  their  way  up  country  and  home 
for  Christmas. 

For  Christmas!  and  what  a 
Christmas !  It  must  be  difficult 
even  for  a  travelled  person  to  sit 
down  surrounded  by  the  fogs,  mud, 
snow,  frosts  of  old  Engluid,  and 
realise  December  time  in  Natal. 
There  bright  flowers  are  glowing 
in  light  and  heat ;  there  the  days 
are  dear,  serene,  intense  ;  until  in 
the  hot  afternoon  rich  clouds  com0 
over  the  blue  sky,  a  warning  roll 
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of  thunder  is  heard,  and  the  great 
raindrops  oome  faster  and  faster, 
nntil  they  form  a  sheet  of  water 
falling  tumultnonslj  on  the  grate- 
ful earth.  As-  it  ceases  a  little, 
you  hear  the  voices  of  creatures 
that  love  the  rain  rejoicing  in  their 
Tarying  dialects  with  moistened 
throats. 

The  young  couple  started  from 
the  coast  one  brilliant  moonlight 
night,  glorious  on  sea  and  land, 
reached  their  inn  by  midnight,  and 
were  off  again  early  next  day,  thus 
avoiding  the  great  heat.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  railway  through 
Natal,  and  had  there  been,  riding 
would  hare  been  preferred  by  these 
travellers. 

Frank's  farm  lay  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  and  there  he 
was  now  longing  to  be.  He  had 
not  said  much  about  it  to  H^Ioise, 
but  she  rightly  judged  that  he  was 
very  proud  of  the  place.  Hi^loise 
was  quite  prepared  to  be  proud  of 
it  too.  She  had  visited  several 
English  farms  and  been  delighted 
with  them,  especially  with  one  in 
Devonshire.  '  Our  farm  will  be 
like  this,'  she  had  thought,  in  re- 
viewing cool  dairies  where  milk 
and  cream  were  passing  through 
stages  of  delightful  transition ;  or 
walking  out  among  the  model  pig- 
sties, hencoops,  rabbit-hutches, 
and  countless  convenient  enclosures 
for  live-stock,  and  fine  agricultural 
arrangements.  She  expressed  her 
conviction  that  the  farm  shortly  to 
be  her  own  would  be  as  splendid 
as  this  Devonshire  one,  and  even 
better  than  it;  and,  there  beiug 
no  Natal  visitor  present,  she  re- 
mained uncontradicted. 

She  was  quite  right  as  to 
Frank's  estimation  of  his  own 
property,  for  he  had  ploughed  it, 
planted,  and  built  on  it,  assisted 
by  neighbouring  natives,  by  whom 
he  was  always  well  served,  and 
looked  up  to  as  'the  white  man 
who    never   broke    his   promise.' 


The  farm  was  indeed  the  pride  of 
his  heart;  only  one  thing  was 
needed  to  complete  his  satisfaction 
in  it,  and  Frank  sometimes  laughed 
aloud  as  he  looked  at  his  lady 
riding  by  him,  and  realised  that 
soon  she  would  t^e  installed  as 
queen  of  his  hitherto  solitary  home. 

After  leaving  Maritzburg,  he 
pushed  on  faster  than  before,  and 
sometimes  there  was  no  off-sad- 
dling until  late  in  the  morning,  for 
the  climate  is  cooler  in  the  upper 
districts  of  the  country.  These 
long  rides  were  trying  to  H^loise, 
for  horse-exercise  in  Europe  had 
not  prepared  her  for  riding  in  a 
hot  country  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
six  miles  the  day.  In  her  excur- 
sions there  she  had  always  the 
option  of  turning  homeward ;  here 
she  must  travel  on  hour  after  hour 
until  the  wayside  inn  was  reached, 
or  the  wagon  and  tent  had  come 
up  with  the  equestrians.  Useless 
it  was  to  succumb  to  fatigue  in  the 
midst  of  an  African  '  veldt,'  as  the 
Boers  call  the  open  grass-country. 
H^loise  went  on  without  complaint, 
and  the  sun  furthered  her  efforts 
at  dissimulation^  for  who  can  look 
pale  in  the  face  of  that  colourist) 
Well  for  English  girls  of  our  time 
if  they  would  leave  the  work  of 
rouging  to  him,  the  great  lumin- 
ary 1  What  matter  if  he  should 
sometimes  lay  on  a  touch  of  red  in 
an  unbecoming  manner?  So,  in- 
deedy  do  the  girls  themselves  I 
But  a  truce  to  an  old  man's 
prosing. 

The  journey  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  and  one  hot  midday,  when 
H61oise  had  been  feeling  much 
knocked  up  and  thinking  her  horse 
a  rough-paced  one,  Frank  turned 
to  her,  and  exclaimed  in  happy 
tones, 

'  Here,  darlbg,  is  our  last  hill ; 
that  over,  we  shall  see  the  farm.' 

This  was  good  news  to  the 
builder  of  farms  in  the  air.  She 
turned  a  bright  smiling  face  up  to 
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her  hnsbaod,  and  gaye  the  rough 
horse  a  little  impatieiit  tap  with 
her  heel.  That  qnadrnpedy  how- 
eTer,  knowing  more  of  the  matter 
than  his  mistress,  responded  with 
a  flonrish  of  heels  that  was  not  ex- 
pressiye  of  unmixed  raptare. 

Strange  to  Baj,  too  much  sun 
is  as  depressing  as  too  much 
murky  weather.  H^loise  had 
ridden  far  beneath  a  cloudless 
sky  that  day ;  and  when  the  last 
hiU  was  stormed,  and  the  outlook 
still  lay  over  miles  of  grass- land 
and  insignificant  bushy  trees,  the 
young  wife's  heart  sank  within  her. 

'O  Frank,*  she  said  ruefully, 
'  the  place  is  like  a  desert* 

*  More  like  a  town,'  he  respond- 
ed. *  More  like  a  town,  with  all 
the  trees  standing  for  houses  that 
don't  begrime  the  place  and  hide 
the  sky  with  soot  and  smoke. 
Come,  let  us  put  on  the  steam, 
and  get  over  this  long  piece  of 
fiat  groimd  at  a  canter.' 

Heloise  in  silence  obeyed ;  she 
put  on  more  fortitude  and  patience 
with  the  <8team,'  and  when  the 
riders  next  drew  rein  the  cottage 
was  close  by. 

*  Here  we  are,  my  Heloise. 
Welcome  to  your  home  !  Come, 
let  me  lift  you  down ;  I'm  afraid 
I  have  overtired  you,  love,'  said 
the  young  man,  as  Heloise  shut 
her  eyes,  and  shuddering,  slipped 
half-fainting  into  his  arms. 

The  first  sight  of  the  farm  had 
proved  too  much  for  her. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

IS  LOVE  ENOUGH  1 

The  farms  in  Natal  cover  a 
large  extent  of  country,  and  if 
the  English  farmers  can  enclose 
a  piece  of  their  properties,  it  is  as 
much  as  they  can  do.  This  was 
Frank's  case.  He  had  patiently 
enclosed  Fome  acres  of  land  out 


of  the  two  thousand  belonging  to 
him,  his  greatest  mistake  h&ng 
that  of  planting  an  aloe  hedge  in 
his  well-dug  'haha,'  which  pro- 
tected one  side  of  the  ground.  The 
aloes  were  all  in  blossom  when  he 
returned  from  his  wedding  tour. 
Each  plant  had  thrown  up  long 
stems,  and  thrown  out  horizontal 
branches  to  bear  the  flame-like 
flowers.  This  display  of  cande- 
labra growth  was  most  splendid, 
most  magnificent;  but  Frank 
would  have  enjoyed  it  more 
thoroughly  had  he  not  lately 
learned  that  afler  the  great  ex- 
ploit of  blossoming  the  aloe  dies. 
Utility,  and  not  to  beautify  the 
place,  had  been  his  object  in  plant- 
ing that  line  of  sharp-leaved  cacti, 
and  now  where  would  be  his 
hedge  ?  It  would  soon  be  lost  to 
him  for  ever !  He  had  begun  to 
enclose  another  division  of  his 
farm ;  and  there  a  mud  wall  ran 
for  a  hundred  yards,  and  was  then 
relieved  by  one  of  'wattle  and 
daub,'  which  presently  gave  place 
to  a  stretch  of  rough  stonework. 
The  Basutos  are  clever  at  this 
rough  masonry,  and  a  party  of 
them  were  pasf^ing  through  the 
district  when  Frank  happened  to 
grow  weary  of  *  wattle  and  daub ' 
work.  He  hired  them,  and  the 
men  did  good  work,  until  one  day 
a  scare  overtook  the  good  people 
of  Natal  because  some  Basuto  lads 
had  been  sheep-lifting  on  the  bor- 
der; and  then,  Frank's  stone- 
masons hearing  rnmours  of  war 
about  them,  left  the  half-made 
wall,  and  travelled  home  over  the 
Drakenberg  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  Next  came  a  quince* 
hedge  stage,  and  then  some  dwin- 
dled pomegranate  shrubs,  sick  to 
death  of  up-country  air  and  soil ; 
and  so  ended  the  erratic  fence. 
And  Frank  loved  every  inch  of  it, 
as  one  is  apt  to  love  one's  own 
work,  or  work  that  has  been  planned 
and  arranged  by  oneself. 
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'  There's  nothing  monotonoas 
about  it,  you  see/  he  would  say 
to  his  visitors  when  they  inspected 
it  with  admiration. 

The  cottage  was  built  on  rising 
ground,  and  overlooked  the  Mooi 
river,  which  meanders  slowly 
through  that  part  of  Natal.  Nea^r 
the  house  was  a  garden  that 
Frank  had  reclaimed  from  the 
vddtj  and  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion as  he  could ;  but  stern  field- 
labour  had  interfered  with  lighter 
horticultural  pursuits,  and  the 
cows  and  calves  had  made  this 
garden  their  favourite  lounge  when 
no  one  was  looking.  The  cottage 
itself  was  built  of  burnt  and  un- 
bumt  brick  (does  the  untravelled 
reader  realise  what  substances 
compose  the  unburnt  brick  ?).  It 
had  a  nice  broad  verandah,  and  up 
its  steps  young  Travers  led  his 
wife,  and  along  it  till  the  sitting- 
room  was  reached.  He  put  her 
into  the  armchair  by  the  window, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  floor  at 
her  feet. 

He  was  so  glad  to  get  home 
again,  to  hear  his  loud  clock- tick, 
to  see  his  favourite  pipe  in  the 
rack  H^loise  had  given  him  long 
ago — so*  glad  and  happy;  but 
when  he  looked  up  from  his  humble 
position,  and  sought  sympathy  in 
his  beloved's  face,  he  was  met  by 
a  plaintive  weary  look  that  made 
him  hastily  exclaim, 

*  Poor  lamb  I  poor  lamb  1  how 
tired  you  are,  and  it's  all  my 
fault!' 

H^loise  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  clasped  it  in  his 
own,  and  so  the  two  sat  until 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  a 
native  servant  with  tea.  Then 
Frank  bounded  up,  and  began  to 
pour  out  the  refreshing  beverage. 

'  One  cup,  Luli,  and  then  I  want 
to  show  you  the  boudoir  I've  got 
up  for  you.  It  is  not  far  off.  One 
beauty  of  this  house  is  that  it  is 
compact.' 


In  the  quiet  evening,  just  after 
sunset,  they  went  hand  in  hand 
into  the  little  boudoir.  It  was  a 
sweet  room,  with  walls  of  laven- 
der hue,  for  had  not  Frank  tinged 
the  whitewash  with  a  solution  of 
'  washing  blue '  before  laying  it 
on?  A  rocking-chair,  a  rickety 
tippity-up  table  made  by  himself, 
a  frame  carved  by  himself  and 
enclosing  a  portrait  of  himself, 
were  the  only  things  the  room 
contained. 

*It  is  very,  very  nice;  it  is 
loveJy,  dear,'  said  H^loise,  while 
her  heart  blessed  him  for  his  ten- 
der thoughtfulness,  and  the  laven- 
der tint  in  the  whitewash  touched 
her  much.  She  felt  sadly  de- 
pressed by  the  mud  floor  with 
one  melancholy  sheep's  skin  on 
it,  by  the  unceiled  roof  showing 
the  thatch  in  all  its  unveiled  sim- 
plicity and  rope-yarn,  by  the  view 
of  the  hills  and  the  turbid  river 
outside. 

In  time  Heloise  learned  not 
only  to  put  up  with  mud  floors, 
but  to  take  pride  in  the  care  her 
servants  bestowed  upon  them.  She 
learned  at  last  to  look  calmly  on 
the  river  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
from  needlework  {Le,  from  mend- 
ing shirts  and  socks) ;  but  this  was 
after  a  long  time  of  silent  endur- 
ance, when  the  quiet  promised  by 
the  slow- flowing  river  was  more 
tempting  than  her  own  stagnant 
existence. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
Heloise  came  to  this  sullen  weary 
existence  among  the  wilds  direct 
from  the  gayest  life  that  spark- 
ling Paris  offered ;  that,  moreover, 
no  one  had  warned  her  of  what 
awaited  her  in  her  new  home. 

Meanwhile  Frank  had  to  labour 
hard  to  ^keep  his  wits  about  him,' 
in  order  to  make  his  income  sup-* 
port  his  wife  and  himself  in  toler- 
able comfort.  He  looked  closely 
after  the  crops  of  pumpkin  and 
maze,  potato  common  and  sweet. 
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cultivated  beans  and  peas,  and 
the  free-growing  cacumber  (all  of 
that  family  flourish  in  Natal). 

The  crops  did  well,  and  the 
fmit-trees  promised  to  give  good 
return,  if  not  attacked  before  matu- 
rity by  swarms  of  caterpillars  or 
beetles.  Bat  neither  Hdloiae  nor 
her  flower-garden  flourished ;  a 
blight  fell  on  both  from  the  time 
that  Frank  left  them,  forced  by 
the  breadwinner*s  necessity  to  be 
out  from  early  morning  until  sun- 
down. H^loise  moped  as  women 
can  mope  under  such  circumstances. 

The  glorious  summer  passed, 
and  autumn  begiin  to  turn  every- 
thing yellow;  this  universal  yel- 
lowness is  more  remarkable  in  the 
district  lower  down  than  that  in 
which  our  friends  Jived.  There  are 
the  golden  berries  of  the  syringa- 
tree  hanging  in  clusters  against 
the  background  of  the  sky ;  there 
are  the  bright  aureoles  eating 
these  berries;  there  are  yellow 
flowers,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
and  miles  of  long  yellow  grass  on 
the  undulating  country.  Every- 
where the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
season  is  met  with,  and  then  be- 
gins an  anxious  time  for  house- 
holder and  farmer — the  grass-fire 
time,  when  often  the  dry  grass  is 
ignited  by  accident — perhaps  by  a 
cigar-end  thrown  aside  by  a  tra- 
veller; and  the  terrible  enemy 
comes  leaping  and  racing  over 
the  country,  destroying  trees,  and 
sometimes  houses  aud  human  life. 
The  householder  has  to  throw  out 
his  line  of  defence  in  that  season, 
and  see  that  his  property  is  care- 
fully burnt  round — that  the  black 
border  of  cindered  grass  is  too 
broad  for  any  advancing  fire  to 
cross. 

Frank  was  out  of  doors  even 
more  than  usual  now ;  and  H^loise 
watched  him  leave  in  the  morning 
and  ride  or  walk  over  the  parched 
country,  broken  into  black  patches 
which  give   it  a   chessboard   ap- 


^arance,  and  then,  turning  in- 
doors with  a  sigh,  she  would  wan- 
der from  room  to  room,  reading  a 
few  pages  of  some  book,  playing  a 
few  bars  of  some  sonata,  and  then 
look  out  again.  The  river  ran 
dark  and  solemn  within  sight,  and 
H^loise  more  than  once  found  her- 
self gazing  at  it  with  feelings  she 
could  not  have  expressed ;  and 
only  with  a  strong  effort  she  came 
away  from  the  window  and  tried 
to  occupy  herself  with  needlework. 

Some  people  prescribe  needle- 
work as  soothing  to  women,  but 
we  know  from  the  author  of  All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  as 
well  as  from  experience,  that  it 
often  gives  the  fidgets,  a  terrible 
disease  which  H61oise  took  badly. 
She  had  no  occupation  at  that 
time ;  no  new  books,  nor  heart  to 
read  old  ones.  The  kitchen  ser- 
vant knew  far  more  about  cookery 
than  she  did,  so  she  left  it  to  him 
to  cook  and  dish  up  everything  as 
he  liked.  Of  all  this  distress  and 
depression  Frank  saw  nothing ;  for 
his  wife  kept  it  all  to  herself,  and 
moodiness  left  her  when  he  came 
back,  as  night  passes  before  the 
rising  sun. 

One  evening,  however,  Frank 
came  in  unheard,  and  found  his 
wife  in  the  *  lavender  room,*  seated 
in  a  time-honoured  attitude  of  de- 
spair, with  head  bowed,  face  cover- 
ed in  the  poor  arms  she  had 
stretched  in  weary  apathy  upon 
the  table. 

*  Good  Heavens,  my  child  1  what 
ails  you  V  he  asked ;  and  then  to 
his  astonishment  Heloise  threw 
herself,  wildly  weeping,  upon  his 
breast.  He  tried  to  soothe  her ; 
and,  after  the  outburst  had  passed 
and  she  was  quiet  again,  he  thought 
it  wisest  to  let  all  go  by  in  silence, 
as  if  it  were  only  a  hysterical 
attack. 

But  that  evening  his  eyes  were 
opened  as  to  the  cause  of  his  wife's 
trouble,  and  he    blamed    himself 
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deeply  for  not  haying  looked  after 
her  better.  The  revelation  began 
at  dinner,  which  was  a  very  scanty 
meal  that  night,  and  H^loise 
vaguely  wondered  'why  'Kozana 
had  provided  so  little.' 

'  Well/  said  Frank,  '  the  fact  is, 
he  is  coming  to  an  end  of  his  re- 
sources. As  I  came  out  this  morn- 
ing he  told  me  there  was  only  one 
piece  more  salt  beef  in  the  barrel, 
and  hardly  any  fish  in  the  last  tin 
I  got  in.  So,  you  see,  we  are  on 
the  point  of  starvation.  But  never 
mind;* next  year  we  shall  have 
our  own  ham  and  bacon,  I  hope. 
You  will  not  object  to  superintend- 
Ing  the  curing,  Luli?* 

*0  Frank!  I  know  nothing 
about  curing  nor  cooking.  We 
left  the  latter  to  'Kozana,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  proficient  in  the  art.' 

*He  only  knows  what  1  have 
taught  him,  and  he  often  catches 
me  in  the  morning  as  I  go  to  work 
to  ask  for  orders.' 

'  How  shocking  !  Why,  a  house 
is  a  woman's  kingdom,  not  a 
man's.  You  should  refer  him  t5 
me.' 

'  It  was  all  in  my  day's  work  for 
so  long,  darling,  that  it  comes 
quite  easy  to  me ;  but  I  will  send 
him  on  to  you  next  time.' 

<  It  won't  be  easy  to  me ;  but 
never  mind  that,  I  shall  learn,  and 
if  I  could  really  learn  to  do  the 
cooking  itself,  I  should  be  happier ; 
for  I  am,  0,  so  weary  the  livelong 
day  idling  here  while  you  are 
away.' 

'  Poor  little  Luli !  Who  would 
have  imagined  iti  You  always 
meet  me  with  a  sunny  face.' 

*  Of  course  I  do ;  but,  0 
Frank—' 

Frank  saw  the  tears  rising 
again,  and  hurriedly  interrapted 
the  speaker — for  what  man  can 
endure  weeping  1 

*  Luli,  I'll  get  youagood  cookery- 
book.  Look,  here  is  a  list  of 
books  of  that    kind    in  to-day's 


paper.  I'll  order  you  the  best  of 
the  set  to-morrow,'  the  young  hus- 
band said.  And  he  did  better  than 
that 

For  some  days  after  this  con- 
versation he  was  away  from  home 
from  morning  till  night,  and  when 
he  returned  he  only  explained  his 
absence  by  remarking,  *I  have 
been  dining  with  the  Waltons,'  or 
'  I  have  been  visiting  the  Aller- 
tons  today.' 

H^loise  felt  these  absences  more 
than  she  chose  to  aUow.  She  did 
not  dream  of  blaming  him,  or  of 
thinking  that  even  the  best  of  men 
are  certainly  selfish ;  but  she  grew 
very  uncomfortable,  and  feared  that 
Frank  was  dissatisfied,  and  that 
she  should  end  by  making  him  a 
bad  wife  and  a  miserable  home. 
Before  she  had  time  to  form  plans 
for  better  management  Frank  came 
into  her  lavender  room,  and  sat 
down  in  her  rocking-chair. 

'Well,  darKng,'  he  said,  Tm 
going  to  bring  you  a  visitor.' 

«  0,  don't,  Frank  1' 

*  Why  notr 

*  What  do  we  want  with  a 
visitor)  What  can  I  do  with  a 
visitor?' 

<  Put  her  into  the  pink  room ; 
give  her  the  chair-bed  and  a  bath^ 
and  see  what  she  will  do  with  you. 
She  is  used  to  ronghing.' 

*  But  my  housekeeping,  Frank !' 

*  Never  mind  your  housekeeping. 
The  fact  is,  I  believe  Miss  Barry 
can  help  us.  She  has  been  many 
years  in  the  colony,  and  has  some 
ideas,  you  know.  I  was  wrong  to 
call  her  a  visitor.  She  is  a  walk- 
ing cookery-book.'  • 

After  a  little  more  argument^ 
Frank's  plan  was  agreed  to;  and 
on  the  following  morning  he  rode 
out  with  a  led  horse  for  Miss 
Barry.  , 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RI8S0LES. 

It  was  breakfast-bonr  at  the 
farm.  Frank  had  eaten  in  h&ste, 
and  vanished  to  see  after  his  fires, 
«nd  the  two  ladies  lingered  on, 
talking  pleasantly  over  their  tea 
and  toast.  Ellen  Bany  had  now 
«pent  several  days  in  the  farm- 
honse,  and  made  herself  agreeable, 
but  not  very  useful,  there.  In  her 
time  she  had,  in  her  own  home, 
been  made  a  victim  to  officious 
guesUi,  who  followed  her  with 
argent  requests  that  she  would 
give  them  *  something  to  do ; 
would  let  them  see  about  dinner, 
the  laundry  work,  the  house  scrub- 
bing, for  they  could  not  bear  to  be 
idle.*  They  had  worried  her  until 
she  could  have  sung  aloud  the 
tragic  song  *  There's  a  porpoise 
coming  after,  and  he's  treading  on 
my  tail ; '  and  this  experience  proved 
a  blessing  to  H^loise. 

She  was  allowed  to  trifle  about 
in  her  store-room,  and  give  extra- 
ordinary orders  to  her  servant, 
•and  Miss  Barry  said  nothing ;  but 
she  took  notes,  and  soon  fathomed 
the  depth  of  her  hostess's  culinary 
knowledge.  She  gave  Ileloise  a 
sketch  of  that  part  of  her  life 
likely  to  interest  her,  and  raised 
in  her  mind  a  great  respect  for  one 
who  had  come  to  Natal  knowing 
nothing  of  household  matters,  and 
who  could  now  manage  her  brother's 
large  establishment.  She  deter- 
mined to  overcome  her  reserve  anA 
gain  some  advice  on  domestic 
matters.  A  deep  sigh  broke  from 
her  as  they  sat  by  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  Ellen  looked  up  inquir- 
ingly. 

'It's  that  sheep,'  said  H^loise 
plaintively. 

*  O,  never  sigh  about  a  sheep, 
dear  Mrs.  Travers.   What  ails  it  V 

*  Well,  you  see,  a  whole  sheep 
was  killed  yesterday.' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  it  would  have  been 


difficult  to  kill  less  than  a  whole 
sheep,  now  would  it  not  V  replied 
Ellen  meditatively. 

'  The  weather,  you  kno  w,'  laughed 
Heloise.  *  The  weather  is  colder ; 
but  still,  how  are  we  three  to  man- 
age this  shocking  incubus  1  There 
it  hangs  in  my  nice  store-room, 
and  we  are  to  eat  it  to  the  end. 
I  call  it  disgusting  to  have  to 
swallow  food  in  this  way.  Look 
at  that  dish  of  ribs  on  the  table 
now.' 

'  I  see  them ;  they  are  very  good 
ribs.' 

'  'Kozana  shall  have  them,  and 
even  then  we  shall  have  unlimited 
mutton :  hot  mutton,  cold  mutton 
— horrible  mutton  !* 

*  0  no  !  excuse  me,  not  **  hor- 
rible." Now,  these  ribs  would 
make  a  nice  dish  for  luncheon,' 
said  Ellen,  lifting  her  spectacles 
with  one  finger  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  herself.  She  was  short- 
sighted, be  it  understood ;  not  dim- 
sighted  from  age. 

■  ^  If  you  make  a  nice  dish  out  of 
those  bones,  we  shall  be  farther 
from  the  end  of  the  sheep  than 
even  I  had  feared.' 

'  Let  me  begin  at  once  on  this 
cold  meat,  and  then  we  will  dis- 
cuss the  rest  of  the  animal,  first 
with  our  tongues,  then,  at  intervals, 
with  our  teeth.' 

^  Begin  as  soon  as  you  like. 
You—' 

'  A  sharp  knife  then,  please,' 
interrupted  the  aide-de-camp,  'as 
I  fear  you  have  no  sausage  ma- 
chine, that  comfort  of  a  farm 
kitchen.' 

*  Alas,  no  I' 

The  sharp  knife  was  found,  and 
Ellen  set  to  work  and  cut  every 
scrap  of  meat  from  the  ribs,  and 
chopped  it  up  in  the  rough.  She 
then  soaked  some  bread  in  milk, 
and  added  equal  portions  of  it  to 
the  mutton,  and  tlien  began  minc- 
ing the  whole  mixture  and  adding 
pepper    and  salt.     The  softened 
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bread  rendered  the  meat  easier  to 
deal  with :  it  gave  way  to  the  sharp 
knife  and  the  dexterous  hand,  and 
was  soon  as  fine  a  mince  as  any 
machine  conld  have  made.  Then 
Ellen  grated  some  dry  bread,  and 
after  dipping  the  balls  into  the 
retnainder  of  the  eg^,  trundled 
them  round  and  round  in  the  plate 
full  of  crumbs,  and  the  rissoles 
were  then  ready  to  await  their 
frying. 

'  They  will  take  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  frying  in  boiling  lard  or 
butter,  Mrs.  Travers,'  said  the 
operator ;  and  H^loise  thought  she 
had  not  seen  such  tempting  pre- 
paration of  food  since  she  came  to 
the  farm. 

'  All  done,  too,  at  the  breakfast- 
table  without  mess  and  disorder ; 
how  clever  of  you  !'  she  said. 

'  And  now  about  these  bones  V 

'Surely  Umkozana  may  hare 
themr 

Ellen's  face  fell,  for  she  had  in- 
tended making  an  inviting  sauce 
for  the  rissoles. 

*  0,  not  if  you  can  use  them/ 
exclaimed  the  mistress.  '  I  give 
myself  and  house  up  to  you  for 
the  time,  and  how  I  wish  you  could 
remain  here  T 

'  I  fear  my  own  house  would 
suffer  if  I  did,  though  my  ser- 
vants know  their  work  pretty  well ; 
but  I  will  gladly  stay  a  week 
longer  and  do  all  I  can  for  you. 
Pray  don't  despond,  you  will  soon 
get  into  our  Natal  ways.  A  year 
hence  you  will  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing— yes,  anything.' 

<  A  week,  then  V  said  Heloise. 

*  Veiy  well.  I  shall  write  to 
my  brother  and  tell  him  to  come 
for  me  in  a  week/  said  downright 
Ellen.  '  And  now  let  us  return  to 
our  sheep.  His  head  will  make 
jelly,  part  for  brawn,  the  rest  for 
you  to  take  nicely  flavoured  with 
port- wine.  One  leg  we  can  roast ; 
another  boil,  with  capers;  the  third 
salt  and  spice,  taking  the  bone  out 


carefully.  I  will  do  that  myself, 
for  it  requires  care.  The  bones 
will  make  delicious  soup,  with  all 
the  vegetables  that  you  have.' 

'  Have  we  !'  said  Heloise,  feel- 
ing quite  washed  out  and  limp  in 
the  current  of  her  companion's 
housewifely  harangue. 

*  Yes ;  and,  by  the  bye,  your  pump- 
kins on  the  ledge  need  turning; 
one  is  quite  gone  on  the  lower  side. 
I  might  have  that  for  soup.'    . 

'  The  gone  piece  f  asked  Heloise 
sadly,  but  resigned. 

*  No,  no !  the  upper  side.  And 
now  you  look  quite  pale  and  tired ; 
do  go  and  sit  in  the  verandah  with 
an  interesting  book,  and  look  at 
Mr.  Travers  burning  grass,  Kely 
on  me,  and  leave  the  house  to  me 
for  this  week,  will  you  not  V 

*  You  are  most  friendly,  and  I 
will,  only  stipulating  for  some 
practical  lessons  another  time.  I 
allow  that  I  am  tired,  and  I  will 
go  and  sit  out  in  the  bright 
verandah.' 

The  rissoles  came  to  table  fried 
to  perfection  and  to  a  golden-brown 
hue;  stews,  joints,  and  entries 
took  their  turn  ;  light  pastry  and 
puddings  enlivened  the  second 
course  each  day ;  and  one  morning 
a  very  inviting  sight  met  Frank's 
eyes  as  he  came  first  into  the 
breakfast^room. 

*  My  dear !'  he  shouted,  *  here's 
a  wonderful  thing  on  the  table ! 
It  would  make  Crosse  &  Black- 
well  weep  to  see  it.  Come  and 
loo|c  at  it  before  the  cat  has 
eaten  it.' 

Heloise  came  sweeping  in,  clothed 
in  her  flowing  white  dressing-gown, 
and  stood  by  her  husband ;  and  then 
Ellen  Barry  came,  and  found  the 
couple  gazing  at  the  dish  as  roman- 
tically as  the  later  poets  gaze  upon 
a  lily  or  a  sunflower. 

'  Your  work,  Miss  Barry  ]' 

'  Yes,'  said  she,  adjusting  her 
spectacles.     '  My  brawn  !' 

'  That  clear  jelly  in  mould  shape. 
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with  TifiioDB  of  the  jellow-jolked 
egg  and  red-skinned  capsicam  and 
stars  of  lemon-peel  appearing  from 
within;  that  bright  form  with  a 
shadow  of  something  more  sub- 
stantial looming  through  it;  that 
shapely  thing  surrounded  by  crisp 
parsley — ^is  it  possible  that  that 
is  but  brawn  f  said  Frank  medi- 
tatively. 

'  Yes,  indeed !  it  is  brawn 
made  from  that  old  sheep's  head,' 
laughed  H^loise. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME  1 

HiLOiSE  had  felt  much  more 
cheerful  since  her  practical  new- 
found friend  came  to  the  farm,  but 
she  had  not  yet  done  much  domes- 
tic work  on  her  own  account.  She 
dusted  her  husband's  pipe-rack 
eveiy  morning,  arranged  his 
drawers,  and  sometimes  found  a 
tiny  bole  in  his  socks  and  mended 
it.  Then  she  usually  stopped 
working  for  the  day;  but,  when 
Ellen's  visit  had  nearly  come  to  a 
dose,  H^loise  decided  that  she 
must  try  and  get  some  cooking 
done  with  her  own  useless  fair 
hands.  So  she  sent  her  husband 
out  with  Ellen  for  a  long  ride  over 
the  hills,  and,  after  seeing  them 
off,  she  donned  an  apron  and  began 
to  cook. 

How  the  meat  flew  about  the 
pantry  as  she  chopped  I  how  merrily 
the  cat  flew  after  it !  while  the  de- 
licious scent  of  loq[uat-blossom 
came  floating  in  at  Uie  open  win- 
dow, and  Hc^loise  sang  over  her 
work,  and  the  kitcben  servant  re- 
cited in  monotone  his  love-songs  as 
he  chopped  the  wood  outside.  It 
was  a  pleasant  hour,  and  H^loise 
felt  so  important  and  proud,  until 
she  found  that  things  were  not 
succeeding  as  she  could  have  wished. 
The  meat  would  not  form  into 


balls,  or  if  it  did  so,  cracks  ^rere 
soon  seen  in  them,  and  they  feeblj 
fell  to  pieces.  However,  madame 
got  the  better  of  them,  and,  gi'V' 
ing  them  a  hearty  squeeze  apiece, 
hurried  them  into  the  cold  frying- 
pan  containing  lumps  of  cold  f&t. 

She  then  made  a  pudding  to  fill 
up  the  time,  for  sunset  was  only 
just  tinging  the  hills  with  lovely 
rose  hues,  and  she  did  not  expect 
the  friend  and  husband  back  for  a 
long   time.     The  custard  turned 
refractory  and  boiled  into  lumps, 
which  was  annoying.     She  turned 
once  more  to  the  balls,  gave  them 
another  squeeze  apiece,  and  pat 
the  pan  on  the  fire,  which  'Eozana 
was  blowing  like  a  living  pair  of 
bellows,     ^e  wood  gave  out  a 
bright  glow  while  he  blew  it,  and 
then  turned  to  ashes. 

'  Wow  !'  he  said,  '  this  is  the 
glum-tree  wood,  Inkozikase.  I 
will  go  for  some  syringa  wood  and 
for  some  soap-box;  for  the  lady 
who  cooked  yesterday  burnt  up 
two  boxes.' 

'  Did  she,  indeed  !  I  ought  to 
do  the  same,  then.  Take  off  the 
gum-tree  logs,  'Kozana.' 

'  Yes ;  the  silly  wood,  it  is  no 
good,'  answered  the  man,  diving 
under  the  table  and  bringing  up 
an  armful  of  dry  sticks. 

Then  began  a  blaze,  accom- 
panied by  spitting  and  spluttering 
that  might  have  been  heard  by  the 
riders  on  the  hills.  The  rissoles 
naturally  fell  in  pieces  and  sucked 
up  the  lard,  the  fire  caught  it,  and 
what  a  smell  ensued  ! 

While  tlus  scene  was  on  the 
stage  Frank  and  Ellen  arrived, 
and  she  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  kitchen  where  Umkozana  and 
his  mistress  were  standing  weep- 
ing; for  the  smoke  had  nearly 
blinded  them,  the  fire  was  flaring 
in  the  pan,  and  would  have  risen 
to  the  thatch  but  for  an  energetic 
puff  from  Frank. 

'  Some  little  mistake,  I  think,' 
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said  Ellen,  gazing  at  the  frjing- 
pan  through  her  eyeglasses. 

*  They  would  not  stick  together, 
EUen,  either  before  or  after  frying.' 

*  Burning,  I  should  call  it,  wife,' 
said  Frank,  half  suffocated. 

'Ahem!  are  you  sure,  dear 
Mrs.  Travers,  that  you  put  in  the 
right  amount  of  eggsf  said  the 
eyeglassed  one. 

'Eggs !  'No,  not  one.  I  forgot 
them  V 

'Ah,  indeed;  and — ^aheml  are 
you  sure  that  you  more  than  half 
filled  the  pan  and  boiled  the  lard 
before  laying  the  rissoles  into  it  V 

'  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,'  ex- 
claimed H^loise ;  and  she  laughed 
heartily  as  she  remembered  the 
loose  balls  and  the  cold  lard. 

All  joined  in  the  laugh  with  the 
exception  of  Ellen.  She,  artist- 
like, was  too  much  disturbed  at 
the  sight  of  good  material  wasted 
to  be  able  to  smile  at  all.  Sadly 
she  said, 

'  If  it  were  not  so  oily  you  might 
add  the  meat  to  to-night's  soup  j 
but^' 

'That  would  be  horrid.  No, 
we  will  let  'Kozana  have  it.  You 
like  fat,  do  you  not,  my  man?' 
said  Frank. 

This  was  the  only  piece  of  that 
sheep  which  Ellen  allowed  to  reach 
the  black  man's  palate.  He  often 
felt  hungry  during  her  reign,  and 
longed  for  her  departure. 

On  the  following  day  she  did 
leave,  after  a  long  conversation 
on  housekeeping  with  Heloise. 
As  she  stood  in  her  habit  awaiting 
the  horse,  and  grieviug  over  an 
odour  of  burnt  food  from  'Kozana's 
den,  she  said  to  Heloise, 


*Yoa  have  plenty  of  hints  to 
go  on  with,  dear,  for  some  time,  I 
think.  When  the  new  me^J^s 
(maize)  come  in,  you  will,  I  hope, 
let  me  return  1  I  can  teach  you 
how  to  make  several  good  diidies 
out  of  the  year's  early  crop  of 
mealies,  and  can  stay,  then,  as  long 
as  you  please.  You  may  like  to 
have  me ;  perhaps  you  will  not 
feel  equal  to  much  fatigue  by  then, 
and  I  am  as  strong  as  a  horse,  you 
know.     Good-bye  1' 

Something  in  this  parting  re- 
mark caused  Heloise  to  bid  fare- 
well with  a  brilliant  blush  upon 
her  cheek. 

Years  afterwards  we  find  the 
Travers  living  in  Pietermaritzburg. 
Heloise  is  looking  a  little  worn, 
but  very  sweet  and  happy,  for  she 
has  good  health  and  an  adorable 
husband.  She  would  not  for  any- 
thing part  with  him  and  her  chil- 
dren to  return  to  all  the  gaieties  of 
Paris  or  the  comforts  of  Europe, 
although  both  husband  and  wife 
wish  they  could  return  there  for  a 
holiday. 

Heloise  tells  you  that  women 
have  enough  to  do  in  Natal,  and 
that  it  is  a  strange  change  to  go 
there  direct  from  luxurious  Paris 
or  comfortable  London.  Yes,  they 
have  to  work  very  hard,  but  they 
can  live  down  the  disagreeables  of 
the  life,  and  plunge  them  into  the 
river  that  passes  by. 

'And  that  is  better  than  pop- 
ping oneself  in,  is  it  not,  0  baby 
boy  !  0  baby  boy  !'  she  adds,  toss- 
ing her  youngest  high  into  the  air. 

Adieu  I  brave  loving  wife  and 
mother. 

K.    GILES. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  CARP-FISHING. 


Carp-fisbinq  has  always  been 
my  especial  hobby,  which  I  have 
ridden  wet-shod  or  dry-shod  be- 
side the  margins  of  half  the  lakes, 
pools^  and  rivers  of  three  coun- 
ties. It  was  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  re- 
ceived one  morning  of  a  hot 
August  an  invitation  fram  my  old 
friend  St.  Cyr  to  spend  a  week 
at  his  country  seat,  the  ancient 
Abbey  House  of  Tundridge,  in 
Sandwichshire,  couched  in  the 
following  terms : 

*  Dear  Tom, — Why  should  you 
persist  in  ruining  your  constitu- 
tion under  a  mistaken  notion  that 
you  can  work  in  the  solitude  of  a 
deserted  city  ?  Do,  my  good  fel- 
low, for  once,  have  the  courage 
to  acknowledge  your  error  by 
running  down  for  a  week  to  the 
Abbey,  where  you  may  endure 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
in  an  arbour  for  your  study,  and 
beguile  the  cooler  hours  fishing 
for  carp  in  the  lake,  though  I 
fifluicy  it  will  take  you  all  your 
time  to  catch  one  of  that  "  scaly 
brood."  Wire  to  say  you  will 
come  at  once. — Yours  ever, 

'A.  St.  C. 

On  perusing  this  epistle,  a 
struggle  ensued  in  my  mind  be- 
tween duty  and  pleasure,  in  which, 
as  usual,  virtue  was  signally 
routed  by  temptation  reinforced 
by  opportunity,  and  I  telegraphed 
to  say  that  I  would  come  the 
next  day  but  one.  Meanwhile,  I 
soothed  my  outraged  conscience 
by  reflecting  that  I  could  work 
just  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  my 
friend's  summer-house  as  in  my 


own  tepid  chambers,  and  that  his 
library  would  supply  all  the 
works  of  reference  which  I  might 
require  without  the  ordeal  of  a 
visit  to  the  Museum  Reading- 
room.  Besides,  how  my  health 
would  benefit  by  the  change ! 
And  how  hateful  town  was  in  the 
second  week  of  August !  And 
then  the  carp  !  I  had,  with  some 
effort,  kept  that  consideration  to 
the  last,  out  of  respect  for  the 
compromise  -which  I  had  patched 
up  with  conscience ;  but,  in  spite 
of  this  mental  reserve,  my  thoughts 
would  keep  recurring  to  the  con- 
cluding part  of  St  Cyr's  letter.  I 
smiled  complacently  at  my  friend's 
sceptical  qualification  of  the  suc- 
cess which  might  attend  my  ang- 
ling, for  had  I  not  made  the 
habits  of  this  wily  fisli  ray  study 
from  youth  upwards  1  and  had  I 
not  again  and  again  falsified  all 
such  lugubrious  predictions  ?  Be- 
sides, the  triumph  in  store  for  me 
seemed  all  the  sweeter  for  the 
diflSculties  which  attended  its 
happy  achievement,  and  the  carp 
of  Tundridge  Abbey  had  been  my 
marked  prey  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  opportunity  that  had  at 
last  arrived,  through  a  longer 
visit,  of  measuring  my  skill  against 
their  far-famed  cunning. 

The  reader  must  know  that 
Tundridge  Abbey  was  an  old 
monastic  ruin,  with  the  usual 
embellishments  of  overgrown  ivy 
and  clustering  wall-ferns  —  a 
happy  paradise  for  owls,  jackdaws, 
stturlings,  and  ghosts.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  ruins  was  the 
old  manor-house,  built  within  the 
monastery  grounds  by  some  early 
grantee  of  the  Grown,  who  could 
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not  mifis  such  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  to  account  barns, 
outsheds,  stables,  and  a  chapelj 
all  ready  built  and  consecrated  to 
boot.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
add  that,  for  many  years  past, 
the  utilitarian  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion had  given  way  to  the  pic- 
turesque, and  that  the  old  build- 
ing was  allowed  to  complete  its 
destiny  as  an  interesting  ruin 
without  any  further  fear  of  dese- 
cration. The  Abbey  House  itself, 
as  the  residence  was  called,  was 
not  far  behind  its  neighbour  in 
venerable  appearance;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  interior  was 
eminently  habitable.  The  grounds, 
laid  out  in  spacious  lawns,  shaded 
by  ancient  cedars,  sloped  down- 
wards to  the  water,  which,  rather 
than  a  lake,  was  au  arm  or  creek 
of  the  neighbouring  river,  now 
converted  into  a  dilatory  canal. 
Tradition  held  that  this  backwater 
was  designed  by  the  founder  of 
the  Abbey  as  a  *  stew '  or  preserve 
for  fisb,  such  as  was  an  indispens- 
able adjunct  of  every  religious 
house  of  any  importance.  Tra- 
dition, edited  by  Jones  of  *  The 
Fishery '  close  at  hand,  likewise 
insisted  that  the  brethren  of  this 
particular  site  battened  during 
Lent  chiefly  upon  carp,  and  that, 
admitting  the  Abbey  to  be  as  old 
as  Canute,  and  the  order  which 
tenanted  it  as  old  as  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  the  carp  in  question, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  were,  in 
all  probability,  contemporary  with 
the  Christian  era.  For  Jones,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Sand- 
wichshire  Natural  History  and 
Antiquarian  Field  Club  (to  whose 
proceedings  he  contrived  to  im- 
part a  good  deal  of  fictitious  in- 
terest) was,  as  it  were,  the  Darwin 
of  fish-lore,  and  had  chosen,  for 
the  ape,  my  own  hobby  the  carp 
as  his  permanent  type  of  heredity. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  country 
a  wretched  peasant  first  pointed 


out  to  this  original  genius  a  carp 
white  with  age,  or  in  what  book 
of  travels  (according  to  the  insin- 
uations of  his  enemies)  the  re- 
corded fetct  first  met  his  eye,  but 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  had 
got  the  monopoly  of  a  theory  re- 
specting the  antiquity  of  fish,  and 
of  carp  in  particular,  which  re- 
duced his  friends  to  the  verge  of 
despair,  but  in  which,  at  that 
time,  I  positively  revelled.  His 
theory  was,  briefly,  this.  That 
carp,  when  they  Imve  attained  a 
great  age,  say  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years,  become  apparently 
white  with  age.  This  phenome- 
non is  witnessed  usually  in  the 
case  of  fish  placed  in  disadvan- 
tageous positions,  as  in  an  orna- 
mental water  or  a  clear  tank.  If, 
then,  these  stunted  specimens 
can  attain  to  such  an  age  with  ap- 
parently small  inconvenience,  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  as  regards  water, 
shelter,  food,  &c.,  both  their  age 
will  be  indefinitely  prolonged  and 
their  bulk  increased  in  equal 
proportions  1  He  had  but  one 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  this 
argument,  but  it  was,  to  his  mind, 
a  conclusive  one.  He  would  point 
out  that  carp  in  this  country  have 
been  known  to  live  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  years  without  attain- 
ing a  weight  of  over  10  lb.,  but 
in  Grermany  and  elsewhere  carp 
of  from  30  lb.  to  50  lb.  are  as 
common  as  the  blackberries  on 
which  they  largely  feed.  '  Now, 
how  old,'  he  would  triumphantly 
ask,  ^  must  these  big  fellows  be  V 
According  to  Jones  they  would 
average  from  500  to  800  years 
apiece.  He  would  then  advance 
to  his  corollary,  which  embraced 
the  following  propositions. 

That  as  there  are  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  and  other  waters  as 
ever  came  out  of  them,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  there  may  also  be 
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even  better  ones,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  kraken  and  other  monsteis 
that  have  not  yet  come  to  hand ; 
and  that,  on  the  same  showing, 
the  fifty-pound  carp  of  the  Danube 
may  be  as  infants  in  age  and 
minnows  in  point  of  Qize  compared 
with  the  unrepealed  patriarchs  of 
those  or  other  equally  favourable 
habitats.  Amongst  the  latter  he 
especially  selected  the  Abbey 
lake  as  a  certain  find.  '  If  only 
that  fool  St  Cyr  would  let  me 
drag  it  1'  he  would  add,  with  some 
bitterness.  Why,  carp  had  been 
caught  in  tbat  wat>er  of  fifteen 
pounds  without  a  speck  of  white 
on  them ;  and  if  these  could  reach 
that  size,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  the  white  ones  would  weigh 
which  we  never  got  a  sight  of  1 

*  I  know  what  the  end  will  be,' 
moralised  Jones ; '  the  salmon  dis- 
ease over  again,  and  then  he  will 
find  out  that  I  was  right  all  the 
time.' 

Now,  up  to  a  certain  point,  I 
delighted  in  the  conversation  of 
Jones  during  my  Christmas  visits 
to  the  Abbey.  This  was  usually 
carried  on  upon  the  glassy  sheet 
of  ice  which  covered  the  lake  and 
separated  us  from  the  mysterious 
giants  that  slumbered  beneath  us, 
and  over  whose  dimensions,  as 
designed  upon  the  ice  with  the 
heel  of  his  skate  by  my  com- 
panion, I  fairly  gloated.  Dim, 
white,  hoary  outlines  they  were, 
with  the  length  of  a  sturgeon  and 
the  breadth  of  a  halibut  united 
in  their  noble  proportions,  and 
after  a  long  £rost  the  lake  would 
be  frescoed  with  them.  I  could 
not  indeed  venture  all  the  length 
that  Jones  would  have  had  me 
go ;  but  I  sympathised  with  the 
man's  noble  enthusiasm,  and  I 
pledged  myself  to  vindicate  his 
theory  on  the  first  opportunity  by 
catching  one  of  these  monsters 
with  my  own  rod  and  line.  But 
when    Jones    edged   off   in  the 


direction  of  the  salmon  disease  X 
invariably  recollected  an  enga^- 
ment,  and  wished  him  a  hearty 
good-moming. 

For  I  knew  by  experience  that 
if  Jones  was  a  little  over-sanguine 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  carp,  his 
application  of  the  theory  that 
possessed  his  brain  to  the  nobler 
fish  of  sport  fairly  surpassed  all 
his  other  efforts  as  the  Descent  of 
Man  surpasses  the  Pentateuch. 
Jones  laughed  the  notion  of  a 
salmon  disease  to  scorn.  He  de- 
clared that  the  fish  which  fell  a 
prey  to  its  ravages  were  simply 
sufferers  by  premature  old  age 
caused  by  the  pollution  of  the 
water.  For  centuries,  he  would 
affirm,  one  half  of  the  salmon  in 
many  rivers  have  ceased  to  breed, 
with  the  result  that  the  race  is 
perpetuated  by  the  survival  of 
veterans  alone.  These  at  length 
yield  to  the  ravages  of  the  impure 
water,  become  invested  with  the 
white  film,  not  of  disease,  but  of 
premature  old  age,  and  are  taken 
out  dead  or  dying.  If  rivers  were 
unpolluted,  salmon  would  live  to 
three  times  their  present  age 
before  turning  white ;  they  would 
breed  freely,  and  then  the  few 
patriarchs  who  escaped  a  violent 
death  might  remain  unnoticed  and 
uncredited — *  like  the  white  carp 
of  this  lake,  you  know,'  he  would 
conclude  pathetically. 

With  such  reminiscences  as 
these  my  thoughts  were  largely 
occupied  during  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  expiration  of 
which  term  found  me  fairly  en  . 
rcmte  for  the  Abbey  by  the  after- 
noon express. 

How  lovely  the  country  ap- 
peared under  the  quivering  rays 
of  the  western  sun,  as  a  panorama 
of  golden  harvest  fields,  verdant 
pastures,  and  woodside  commons, 
mapped  out  by  white  lanes  and 
silver  streaks  of  water,  rolled 
swiftly  before  us !  and  how  bright 
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seemed  my  immediate  prospects 
of  enjoyment!  The  two  hours' 
journey  which  brought  me  to  my 
destination  had  never  seemed  so 
short  as  I  alighted  and  tumbled 
after 'my  possessions  into  the  tall 
dogcart  drawn  up  to  await  me. 
A  short  drive  brought  us  within . 
sight  of  the  lake,  lying  calm  and 
shady  beside  me,  fringed  with 
seeding  rushes,  and  topped  in  its 
shallowest  parts  with  an  impene- 
trable awning  of  water-lily  leaves 
and  white -flowering  pond- weed. 
And  the  carp  !  They  would  be 
all  on  the  bottom  now,  I  reflected, 
feeding  after  their  day-long  iiesta, 
little  recking  of  the  near  pre- 
sence of  their  enemy.  As  we 
approached  the  porch  St  Cyr 
came  out  to  welcome  me.  He 
was  living  en  gargon  now,  he 
announced,  the  others  being  away 
at  the  seaside,  so  my  company 
was  doubly  pleasant  to  hinu 
Talking  hard  all  the  time  in  his 
hearty  fashion,  he  marshalled  me 
up-stairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  on 
the  conclusion  of  which  we 
strolled  out  on  to  the  lawn  to 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  fresh  night 
air. 

'  Have  you  seen  much  of  Jones 
lately?'  I  hazarded,  by  way  of 
leading  up  to  the  carp. 

*  Why,  yes ;  not  so  long  ago,' 
replied  my  host.  '  The  ridiculous 
ass  is  always  pestering  me  to  have 
the  lake  dragged,  till  I  feel  that 
I  can't  stand  it  much  longer.' 

*Have  many  of  them  been 
caught  V  I  asked,  pointing  to  the 
water. 

*  What,  carp  1  Not  many  big 
ones,  I  think,'  he  answered  com- 
placently. *  You're  going  to  try 
them,  though,  I  suppose,  and  then 
youll  see  for  yourself.' 

In  due  time  I  bade  my  host 
good-night)  and  retired  to  rest, 
with  my  attention  still  centred 
upon  the  carp.  Next  morning  I 
was  awake  with  sunrise,  and  up 


and  dressed  betimes  for  a  stroll 
before  breakfast.  I  had  unpacked 
my  rod  and  tackle,  and  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  trying  to 
land  my  first  fish  before  I  com- 
menced my  morning's  work.  Ac- 
cordingly the  rod  was  quickly  put 
up,  a  few  worms  were  scraped 
together,  and  my  line  was  wetted 
in  a  lik^y  spot. 

An  interval  of  half  a  minute 
ensued,  and  then  my  tiny  float 
began  to  travel  along  the  surface 
like  a  cutter.  All  excitement,  I 
braced  my  nerves,  and  gently 
checked  the  fish.  With  the  same 
motion  a  tiny  carp  as  long  as  my. 
finger  was  made  to  pedorm  a 
parabola  through ,  the  air  on  to 
the  bank  at  my  feet  Hereupon, 
with  curses  not  loud  but  deep,  I 
released  this  puny  victim,  and 
recommenced  my  serious  sport 
But,  alas !  no  sooner  did  my  bait 
sink  to  the  bottom  than  it  was 
sucked  down  by  a  duplicate  of 
my  first  capture;  and  so  I  con- 
tinued, try  where  I  would,  to 
catch  twenty  to  the  pound,  until 
by  the  time  breakfast  was  called, 
I  felt  myself  reduced  to  the 
blankest  despair. 

Gently  eyading  my  host's  in- 
quiries as  to  the  quality  of  my 
matutinal  sport,  I  disappeared 
after  breakfast,  with  my  portfolios 
and  books,  in  search  of  the  pro- 
mised rustic  study.  Involuntarily 
I  bent  my  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  water,  till  I  found  a  suit- 
able retreat  in  the  form  of  a  stone- 
built  summer-house,  mossy  with 
age,  and  embowered  with  China 
roses  and  purple- winged  clematiB ; 
open  only  towards  the  lake,  which 
it  almost  overhung,  and  accessible 
solely  by  water  and  by  a  small 
door  on  one  side.  Seated  in  a 
deep  garden  chair,  with  my  feet 
nearly  touching  the  water,  the 
sootlung  hum  of  bees  and  the 
&int  odour  of  old-world  cloves 
and  maijorams  wafted  to  me  from 
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the  French  garden  close  at  hand, 
I  fell  into  a  delicious  reyeiie, 
with  my  book  unopened  upon  mj 
knee. 

Outside,  the  sun  was  beginning 
to  beat  down  in  strong  waves  of 
heat  upon  the  water-lily  beds  and 
weedy  islands  that  dotted  the 
lake's  still  surface.  Hoarse- throated 
coots  and  plaintive  little  dab- 
chicks  began  to  paddle  off  into 
the  shady  recesses  of  their  rushy 
jungles,  and  a  large  snake  swam 
wildly  across  the  channel,  steering 
an  erratic  course,  as  though  blinded 
by  the  flood  of  daylight.  What 
was  that  1  Two,  three,  sir  black 
shadows  had  appeared,  as  if  by 
magic,  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
gliding  in  steady  column  towards 
me.  Well  did  I  know  that  sight ! 
These  moving  shadows  were  the 
outlines  of  huge  carp,  basking,  or 
rather  frolicking,  in  the  sunshine. 
It  was  strange  to  watch  the  pre- 
cision of  their  movements.  Headed 
by  the  biggest,  followed  by  the 
other  five,  three  and  two  abreast, 
the  whole  company  flraversed  a 
continuous  circle  of  some  thirty 
yards,  passing  in  and  out  between 
the  weed-beds  with  an  undulat- 
ing, almost  rhythmical,  motion 
of  their  bodies.  For  another  hour. 
I  watched  their  movements  with 
a  species  of  fascination,  till  the 
lunch-bell  roused  me  with  a  start 
to  the  reflection  that  my  morning 
had  slipped  away  unprofltably  as 
regarded  work. 

In  the  afternoon  I  resumed  my 
occupation,  ostensibly  of  reading, 
but  in  reality  of  watching  the 
carp.  My  six  friends  of  the 
morning  were  still  continuing  their 
circus  diversion,  though  more 
sluggishly  than  before ;  but,  in 
addition  to  them,  there  were  now 
some  half-dozen  similar  coteries 
in  other  parts  of  the  lake.  All 
these  I  watched  in  a  fever  of  im- 
patience, till,  with  the  fading  sun- 
light, they  vanished  one  by  one 


as  mysteriously  as  they  had  ap- 
peared.    I  knew,  however,  that 
they   had   at  last  descended   to 
feed ;  so,  piling  up  my  untouched 
work,  I  walked  leisurely  towards 
the  house  to  prepare  for  the  even- 
ing campaign.     I  had  diacoyered 
now  the  right  place  to  flsh ;  so, 
deserting  my  unlucky  trial-ground 
of  the  morning,  I  threw  my  bait 
lightly  into  the  deeper  water  op- 
posite   my  post  of  observation. 
Not  a  minute  elapsed  before  the 
float  moved  off,  and  another  three- 
inch  carplet    danced    upon    the 
grass  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
grievous  imprecation.     It  was  no 
use.     I  shij^;ed  my  ground,  and 
fished  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  water,  with  the  same  invari- 
able result    Before  dinner  I  reck- 
oned that  I  had  caught  eighty 
of  the  dimensions  of  very  small 
gold-fish,  having  ruined  a  natur- 
ally amiable  temper  ai^d  impaired 
a  uniformly  good  appetite  in  the 
process. 

All  that  evening  I  fumed  in 
secret,  resolving,  at  any  cost,  to 
achieve  a  signal '  exploit  on  the 
morrow.  Breakfast  found  me 
next  day  sullenly  calm,  with  half 
a  hundred  more  fry  to  my  credit 
Then  I  threw  all  my  studious 
programme  to  the  winds,  embark- 
ed in  the  punt,  and  pursued  my 
tantalising  quarry  upon  its  native 
element.  For  hours  I  cruised 
about  amongst  shoals  of  laige  carp, 
which  I  plied  with  every  dainty 
that  my  experience  could  suggest 
— blue  flies,  green  flies,  yellow 
flies,  cherries,  boiled  peas,  mul- 
berries— but  all  in  vain.  Each  in 
turn  inspected  my  offering  with 
seeming  impartiality,  though  with 
sceptical  indifference..  Towards 
sundown  I  again  essayed  bottom- 
fishing  in  a  new  part  of  the  lake, 
and  in  three  hours  caught  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  carp  averag- 
ing one  and  a  half  ounces  apiece. 

The  next  day  I  did  not  fish  at 
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all,  but  snlked  in  the  summer- 
bouse,  relieving  my  feelings  by 
burling  fragments  of  ite  intemid 
arcbitecture  at  any  fiab  tbat  made 
itself  indecently  conspicuous.  In 
the  evening  I  rode.  On  tbe  fol- 
lowing morning  my  bost  was 
touched  at  length  by  my  evident 
chagrin,  and  joined  me  heartily 
in  my  maledictions  upon  the  carp. 

'I  say,  though,'  he  exclaimed 
suddenly,  *you  ought  to  consult 
Thompson  about  it ;  they  tell  me 
be  catches  some  of  them  when 
we're  away,  and  he  might  give 
you  a  wrinkle.' 

Now,  Thompson  was  the  head- 
gardener,  whom  several  times  I 
bad  detected  grinning  furtively  (at 
my  expense)  in  the  direction  of  the 
lake.  In  search  of  this  worthy  I 
therefore  went  without  loss  of 
time,  and  found  him  irrigating  a 
row  of  dahlias  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  aqueduct  formed  out  of 
a  wooden  trough,  filled  by  a  force- 
pump  from  the  lake,  which  gave 
off  fifty  tiny  jets  at  intervals  of 
three  feet  or  so  apart,  the  trough 
itself  lying  perdu  behind  an  orna- 
mental hedging. 

*  Good-morning,  Thompson,'  I 
said,  in  answer  to  his  salute.  '  I 
bear  tbat  you  have  caught  some 
of  the  big  carp  before  now,  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  did 
it,  because  I  can't  get  tiiem  to 
look  at  a  bait  of  mine.' 

Thompson  scratched  his  bead 
meditatively  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  replied, 

'  Well,  sir,  you  see  it's  this  way. 
There's  so  many  little  ones  that 
they  won't  give  the  big  fish  a 
chance  to  bite  at  anything;  so 
what  I  do  when  the  fEunily  is 
away  is  this.  I  gather  a  peck  of 
mulberries  or  blackberries,  or  beg 
a  bushel  of  grains,  and  scatter 
them  before  supper  well  round 
where  I'm  going  to  fish.  Then, 
after  supper,  when  it's  got  darkish, 
I  bait  a  big  book  with  the  long- 
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est  dew-worm  I  can  find  threaded 
on.  You  see,  sir,  the  big  carp 
won't  take  the  berries  freely,  not 
being  used  to  have  them  fall  in 
the  water  off  the  trees ;  but  the 
little  ones,  they  feed  on  tbe 
ground-bait,  finding  my  worm  too 
large  for  them;  so  there  it  lies 
till  a  big  fish  finds  it  and  swal- 
lows it,  and  then  I  pull  him  clean 
out  of  water,  without  giving  him 
time  to  make  any  fluster.' 

I  at  once  grasped  Thompson's 
theory,  which  seemed  a  highly 
plausible  one;  and,  arranging 
with  him  for  a  supply  of  ground- 
bait,  returned  to  make  my  pre- 
parations for  a  night-sitting  in.  a 
far  more  hopeful  frame  of  mind. 
Accordingly,  some  time  after  din- 
ner, when  I  had  received  word 
from  my  ally  that  two  large  bas- 
kets of  black  currants  and  rasp- 
berries had  been  duly  scattered  on 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  at  a  chosen 
spot,  I  sallied  forth  equipped  with 
a  strong  rod  and  bottom  line  of 
single  salmon-gut,  terminating  in 
a  good-sized  hook.  This  I  baited 
with  the  tail-half  of  a  monstrous 
dew- worm,  and,  making  myself  a 
comfortable  seat  on  the  folds  of  a 
travelling-rug,  awaited  the  result 
with  confidence. 

Nearly  an  hour  I  waited  with- 
out the  sign  of  a  bite.  Eleven 
o'clock  sounded  from  the  stable 
clock ;  twelve  o'clock.  I  felt  re- 
signed now  to  disappointment, 
but  still  determined  to  wait  for 
daybreak.  My  thoughts  deserted 
the  carp,  and  wandered  off  to  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  night  was 
close  and  threatening,  with  a  few 
faint  glimpses  of  moonlight  above 
the  jagged  banks  of  cloud  show- 
ing up  the  gray  Abbey  ruins  close 
at  band.  As  my  eyes  rested  upon 
these,  the  history  of  other  days 
seemed  to  rise  before  me.  A 
peaceful  calm  stole  over  my 
senses.  I  felt  grateful  for  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  for  the  com- 
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panionship  of  my  pipe,  and  the 
consolation  of  my  flask ;  in  charity 
eyen  towards  the  carp. 

One  o'clock  struck  sharply  from 
the  house  and  the  Tillage  steeple. 
Strange,  was  it  not )  The  scene 
had  changed,  and  I  had  changed 
with  it.  Instead  of  sitting  drowsi- 
ly by  the  lake-side,  I  was  mounted 
on  the  good  horse  that  carried  me 
so  well  yesterday,  stretched  in  a 
long  easy  gallop  towards  the  lake. 
Faster,  faster;  down  went  his 
head.  I  could  not  hold  him  now, 
though  he  was  almost  pulling  my 
arms  out  of  their  sockets  :  we 
should  both  be  in  the  water  in 
another  moment  I  But  suddenly 
the  strain  eased ;  I  was  off,  and 
he  had  disappeared.  I  must  have 
fallen  sofbly  on  the  bank,  for  I 
seemed  to  be  sitting  uneasily  by 
the  brink,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  Abbey.  Clash!  clash!  its 
iron  gates  had  rolled  back,  and 
a  file  of  dark-robed  brothers  carry- 
ing fishing-rods  and  nets  were  ap- 
proaching me,  how  or  whither  I 
could  not  tell.  At  last  they  seemed 
to  pass  in  front  of  me,  looking 
much  as  I  had  pictured  them  in 
my  previous  meditations.  I  felt 
that  I  must  ask  them  to  help  me 
to  my  feetj  but  my  tongue  could 
articulate  nothing  plainly.  I  tried 
to  attract  their  notice ;  but  they 
paced  before  me  like  black  sha- 
dows, without  turning  their  heads, 
and  disappeared  silently  into  the 
laka  They  were  gone,  leaviog 
me  helpless  there.  No ;  the  last 
of  them  must  have  got  entangled 
in  my  line.  He  was  pulling  it 
almost  out  of  my  hands.  Surely 
that  would  arouse  his  attention. 
Horror!  he  was  dragging  me  in 
after  him !  I  awoke  with  an  ex- 
clamation. Something  was  pull- 
ing at  me  in  very  truth.  My  rod 
lay  in  the  hollow  of  my  left  arm, 
with  the  butt  fast  under  the  crook 
of  my  right  knee.  In  the  faint 
daylight    I    could   see    that    it 


was  bending  double,  and  could 
feel  the  heavy  drag  of  something 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  In  an 
instant  I  was  broad  awake  and 
on  my  feet,  playing  the  fish  in 
earnest.  It  must  be  a  large  one 
indeed,  for  I  could  not  move  him, 
only  feel  his  mighty  struggles 
amongst  the  weed.  I  put  on  all 
the  strain  I  dared  to  dear  the 
line.  It  was  moving,  coming; 
when  I  felt  a  sudden  wrench,  a 
jar,  and  the  gut  snapped  like  cot- 
ton above  the  float.  I  dropped 
my  rod,  buried  my  hands  in  my 
pockets  and  my  heels  in  the 
ground,  held  my  breath  hard,  and 
then,^recovering  myself,  addressed 
a  few  emphatic  words  of  farewell 
to  the  finny  denizens  of  the  lake, 
and  went  home  and  to  bed. 

I  was  late  down  to  breakfast 
that  morning;  but  when  I  ap- 
peared my  host  seemed  to  be  in 
the  secret  of  my  misfortune. 

'  Broke  you,  didn't  bef  he  ex- 
claimed, as  I  sat  down  to  the 
table.  *  Well,  never  mind ;  he's 
safe  enough  a^r  all.  Thompson 
has  told  them  in  the  servants'  hall 
that  he  saw  your  float  close  to  the 
bank  this  morning,  and  landed 
the  fish,  which  was  still  on,  out 
of  the  punt ;  and  he's  got  it  in 
the  well  We'll  have  a  look  at  it 
directly.' 

I  bolted  my  breakfast  incon- 
tinently, and  hurried  St  Cyr  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  boat-house. 
On  the  way  we  were  overtaken 
by  Thompson,  apprised  of  our 
mission. 

*  How  big  was  he,  Thompson  f 
was  all  I  could  get  out  in  my 
breathless  anxiety. 

*He  were  a  big  one,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  gardener — '  full  as  long 
as  that ;'  and  he  spread  his  eiiDB 
abroad,  as  I  had  seen  him  do  in 
local  cricket-matches  when  about 
to  receive  a  lofty  catch  in  the 
wrinkles  of  his  waistcoat  The 
length  indicated  might  have  been 
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anything  between  three  and  five 
feet.  It  was  enough  for  me ;  I 
was  radiant. 

'  Yon  see/  I  said  aside  to  my 
host,  '  poor  Jones  was  right  after 
all.  A  fish  of  that  size  could  not 
weigh  less  than  from  twenty. to 
thir^  pounds.  I  wonder  if  it 
is  a  white  one,  though  V 

We  reached  tiie  boat-house,  and 
Thompson  boarded  the  punt. 
Why,  the  well  did  not  look  half 
large  enough  to  accommodate  such 
a  monster !  He  opened  the  lid, 
and,  seizing  the  broken  end  of  the 
line,  dragged  out — a  monstrous 
eell 

I  groaned  aloud,  St.  Cyr  burst 
into  shouts  of  laughter,  and  the 


sedate  Thompson  looked  on  in 
wonderment. 

'Come,  it's  not  so  bad  after 
all,  old  fellow,'  said  my  friend 
consolingly,  when  he  was  at 
length  able  to  speak.  'It's  the 
biggest  eel  I  ever  saw :  why,  it 
must  be  an  eight-pounder  at  the 
least ;  much  better  eating  too  than 
a  hundredweight  of  carp.' 

But  I  was  past  all  consolation. 
The  only  thing  that  relieved  me 
was  to  vent  my  indignation  upon 
the  tempter  Jones,  whose  speci- 
ous theories  had  so  grievously  be- 
guiled me.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  visit  to  the  Abbey  I  gave  up 
carp-fishing  for  ever,  and  patron- 
ised grayling  instead. 

HUBERT  HALL.. 
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Bt  Philip  H.  CALDEB6zr,  B.A. 
(See  the  Illustration.) 


This  charming  picture  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in 
1869,  and;  as  had  been  remarked, 
'it  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  manly,  chivalrous  spirit  which 
the  artist  infuses  into  so  many  of 
his  conceptions,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  par  excellence  as  a 
painter  of  true  knighthood  no 
less  than  of  true  womanhood  and 
childhood.' 

The  picture,  together  with  some 
others,  was  exhibited  in  the  year 
1878  at  the  Paris  International 
B^iibition,  Mr.  Calderon  having 


been  one  of  the  artists  selected  to* 
send  an  extra  number  of  works. 
We  name  them,  since  for  the 
second  time  they  won  for  him 
the  honour  of  the  gold  medal 
(rappel  de  premiire  m&daUle). 
They  were : 

*  Home  they  brought  her  War- 
rior dead.' 

'  On  her  Way  to  the  Throne.' 
'Victory.' 

*  Margaret '  (a  head). 

'  Catherine  de  Lorraine  begging 
Jacques  Clement  to  assassinate 
Henri  m.' 
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Although  I  bad  no  idea  who 
^He  was,  it  was  impossible  to  belp 
being  interested  in  her. 

In  tbe  first  place,  our  balconies 
joined,  and,  somehow  or  other, 
«very  time  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  see  what  sort  of  a  night  it 
was,  she  seemed  struck  with  the 
«ame  idea ;  and  I  could  never  go 
out  of  my  long  French  window 
without  being  perfectly  certain 
that  I  should  see  her  in  her 
sweeping  black  dress,  heavily 
trimmed  with  crape,  gazing,  with 
big  tear-dewed  eyes,  at  the  lovely 
moonlight  scene  before  her. 

Then  there  was  most  certainly 
an  air  of  mystery  about  her  that 
was  tantalising.  She  could  not 
be  a  widow,  because  she  had  no 
wedding-ring ;  she  could  not  be 
an  orphan,  because  her  father  and 
mother  were,  at  times,  visible  or 
audible.  No  other  relation's  loss 
could  possibly  have  affected  her 
as  this  loss  seemed  to  have  done ; 
and  I  had  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  must  be 
mourning  over  the  untimely  fate 
of  her  fianciy  when  a  most  curi- 
-ous  and  unforeseen  circumstance 
suddenly  gave  me  the  required 
clue  to  her  state  of  depression 
and  misery,  and  put  it  in  my 
power  to  do  her  a  service  that 
has  rendered  her,  she  declares, 
my  grateful  friend  and  —  well, 
something  else,  into  which  we 
.need  not  enter  at  present,  until 
her  life's  end. 

I  had  come  to  Southcove  to 
recover  my  health,  after  a  long 
^md  serious  illness,  brought  on 
by  over-stndy,  and  grief  at  the 


sudden  death  of  one  of  my  most 
intimate  college  friends — a  friend 
who  had  been  far  more  to  me 
than  any  one  of  my  relations  had 
ever  been,  and  with  whom  I  had 
lived  in  that  perfect  accord  that 
i9  very  rarely  witnessed  in  this 
world  of  ours.  We  had  often 
talked  over  the  mysteries  of  life, 
and  the  still  greater  mysteries  of 
death ;  and  the  very  day  on  which 
Brian  Ormonde  had  gone  out 
from  my  rooms  for  that  fatal  ride, 
he  and  I  had  laughingly  promised 
each  other  that,  whoever  died 
first,  would  do  his  best  to  revisit 
the  earth,  and,  in  some  way  or 
other,  would  communicate  with 
the  survivor. 

For  weeks  I  had  expected 
Brian  to  visit  me.  I  had  sat  up 
at  night,  with  my  windows  open, 
imploring,  praying  him  to  come 
in,  if  but  for  an  instant,  to  assure 
me  of  his  existence  in  another 
world.  I  had  sat  silent,  almost 
breathlessly  listening  for  his 
whisper,  or  his  footfall  on  my 
staircase.  I  had  commanded,  be- 
sought, ordered  him  to  redeem 
his  promise;  but  not  one  sign, 
not  one  token,  was  vouchsafed  to 
break  the  sudden  silence  that  fell 
between  us  on  that  awful  after- 
noon. 

.The  strain,  coming  as  it  did 
after  long  days  and  nights  of 
severe  reading,  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  fell  desperately  ill; 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  on  the  way 
to  recovery,  and  change  was  sug- 
gested, suddenly  I  remembered 
Southcove,  and  determined  to  re- 
gain my  lost  strength  in  a  place 
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that  Onnoncle  and  I  had  often 
enough  talked  of  visiting,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  had  never  been 
able  to  go  to  on  any  of  our  ont- 
ings.  Of  coarse  doctor,  mother, 
sisters,  and  all  objected  strongly 
to  Sonthcove;  anything  that  re- 
minded me  of  Brian  must  be  bad 
for  me.  Sonthcove  was  dull ;  it 
was  damp;  it  was  lonely.  Let 
me  try  Bournemouth  or  Brighton; 
anywhere  except  the  one  place 
that  I,  with  the  perversity  of  a 
convalescent,  determined  was  the 
only  spot  on  earth  where  I  should 
have  the  rest  and  peace  I  felt 
positively  necessary  to  my  well- 
being. 

Beside  this,  a  mysterious  cer- 
tainty arose  in  my  bieast  that  in 
my  illness,  when  naturally  the 
blank  wall  erected  by  the  flesh 
between  the  spirit  and  the  outer 
world  had  been  rendered  less 
dense  than  usual  by  my  suffer- 
ings, I  had  had  some  communi- 
cation with  Brian  after  all.  I 
felt  positive  that  he  had  come  to 
me,  and  had  whispered  Sonthcove 
three  distinct  times.  And  though, 
of  course,  I  kept  this  notion  to 
myself,  for  fear  of  being  con- 
sidei'ed  a  lunatic,  the  stronger  I 
got  the  more  determined  I  was  to 
have  my  own  way ;  and  finally, 
I  set  out  for  Sonthcove  quite 
alone,  reaching  it  just  three 
months  after  the  day  on  which 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Brian 
Ormonde  had  been  committed  to 
the  earth  from  which  he  sprang. 

Sonthcove  was  undoubtedly  a 
dull  place,  possessing  few,  if  any, 
attractions  to  the  ordinary  tourist ; 
and,  until  I  discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  my  next-door  neighbour, 
I  almost  wished  I  had  not  been 
quite  as  obstinate  in  my  two  pur- 
poses of  visiting  Sonthcove,  and 
visiting  it  alone;  for,  beyond  stroll- 
ing down  to  the  wretehed  little 
wooden  pier,  and  gazing  for  a 
steamer  that  never  came  in,  and 


ransacking  the  small  circulating 
library  for  novels,  there  was  litez^ 
ally  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

Still,  the  library  was  most  cer- 
tainly an  endless  source  of  enter- 
tainment, owing  to  the  peculiar 
collection  of  volumes  to  be  found 
therein. 

There  were  books  long  sinc^ 
forgotten  by  all  save  the  writers ; 
there  were  efforte  'of  local  geniuses^ 
stung  to  desperation  by  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  place  into  evoking  a 
little  wild  adventure  out  of  their 
inner  consciousness';  and  there 
were  battered  and  worn-out  copies 
of  all  sorte  of  favourite  books^ 
marked  all  over  by  the  apprecia- 
tive pencils  of  visitors,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  find  some  vent 
for  their  superfluous  energies  in 
making  remarks,  opprobrious  and 
otherwise — first  on  the  volumes 
themselves,  and  afterwards  on  th& 
remarks  of  those  who  had  gone* 
before  them — until  I  almost  felt 
obliged  to  follow  their  evil  ex- 
ample, and,  in  sheer  despair,  add 
the  emphatic  *foor  or  *  idiot '^ 
that  I  felt  trembled  on  my  penciL 

One  afternoon  it  had  all  at  once 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  a  long 
evening  before  me,  and  that,  hav- 
ing concluded  as  much  as-remained 
of  the  third  volume  of  a  most 
thrilling  narrative  all  about  smug- 
glers who  had  lived  in  and  round 
Sonthcove,  whose  doings  certainly 
did  not  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  place,  I  should  be  reduced  to 
.despair  or  original  composition  if 
I  did  not  arm  myself  with  an- 
other store  of  reading.  So  I  put  on 
my  hat,  and  made  for  the  library, 
considerably  hastening  my  stepa 
when  I  perceived  that  a  storm 
was  brewing,  and  that  we  had 
possibly  before  us  one  of  those 
south-westerly  gales  that  are  cer> 
teinly  seen  to  perfection  in  South- 
cove,  if  nowhere  elae.  When  I 
reached  the  little  emporium — not 
for   worlds   would  I  shock   the 
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Misses  Brown's  feelings  by  calling 
it  a  shop ! — I  met  my  fair  unknown 
just  emerging  £rom  it,  carrying 
qtdte  a  stock  of  literature.  She, 
too,  patronised  the  library,  then. 
Well,  perhaps  Miss  Mary  Brown, 
who  wore  curls,  and  had  once 
been  engaged,  could  tell  me  her 
iftime,  if  nothing  else. 

*  Oood-aftemoon,  Miss  Brown,' 
I  remarked  airily ;  *  I've  come  "to 
change  my  books.' 

*  You're  in  luck's  way  this  after- 
noon,' answered  she,  with  a  smile. 
'Miss  Keville  has  just  brought 
back  the  very  best  book  in  the 
library.  She  told  me  she  hoped 
she  had  not  spoiled  it,  but  it  was 
60  moving  she  could  not  help  shed- 
ding tears  over  it.  '*  Never  you 
jKiind,  miss,"  I  replied ;  *'  tears  on 
the  pages  of  a  book  are  like  hall- 
marks on  silver.  I  sha'n't  have 
to  recommend  it  now;  it  will 
most  certainly  speak  for  itself." ' 

^This  is  all,  I  suppose  f  I 
asked,  carelessly  taking  up  a 
small  pile  of  books  on  the  counter 
that  remained  just  wliere  Miss 
Neville  had  put  them.  *  Well, 
I'll  try  them.  Miss  Maiy.  I  ex- 
pect Miss  Neville's  tears  will  be 
quite  as  eloquent  as  any  of  the 
pencil-marks  in  The  Jolly  Bue- 
eaneer.  By  the  way,  do  you 
know  anything  of  Miss  Neville  f 
I  can't  help  thinking  she  has 
recently  had  some  great  grief.' 

'She'll  always  possess  a  grief 
as  long  as  she  has  them  parents 
of  hers  about,'  said  Miss  Maiy 
impressively.  'My  first  cousin 
does  for  them  at  the  lodgings, 
Mr.  Westwood.  She've  seen  better 
days,  like  the  rest  of  us ;  and  she 
has  to  take  in  quiet  families  now 
and  then.  She  says  the  life  that 
poor  girl  leads  is  awf uL  There's 
money  and  land  in  the  family, 
which  would  have  come  to  them 
if  she  had  been  a  boy;  and,  as 
she  wasn't,  they  can't  forgive  her. 
She  was  engaged  to  her  cousin, 


the  heir,  but  she  did  not  like  him  ; 
and  when  he  died  suddenly  they 
blamed  it  on  her,  and  said  her 
conduct  to  him  had  made  him. 
reckless.  It  is  a  shame;  she  is 
sweet,  Mr.  Westwood,  and  de- 
serves a  better  fate.  But  there,  I 
must  not  gossip— Medina  always 
says  my  tongue  runs  a  deal  too 
fast.' 

'  0,  never  mind  1*  I  said.  '  I 
longed  to  hear  all  that  you  have 
told  me.  I  noticed  how  sad  she 
was.  But  I  can't  help  thinking 
she  loved  her  cousin :  her  eyes 
are  never  free  from  tears.' 

*  I  don't  know  more  than  Tve 
told  you,'  said  Mary  Brown.  *  My 
cousin  she  says  tiiat  she  hated 
him.  Well,  good-night,  Mr. 
Westwood.  I'm  sure  you'll  find 
Maude  Vavasour  the  very  book 
to  help  pass  the  time.  We're 
going  to  have  a  nasty  night'  And 
so  saying,  she  handed  me  my 
books ;  and  I  went  out  into  the 
small  narrow  street,  down  which 
the  wind  was  already  roaring  in 
a  most  suggestive  manner. 

It  was  indeed  a  nasty  night. 
Almost  before  tea  (my  lodgings 
did  not  rise  to  the  heights  of  a 
late  dinner)  was  cleared  away,  I 
began  to  see  that  the  balcony 
would  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
my  company  that  evening.  The 
rain  came  down  in  streams,  the 
carpet  gently  moved  up  and  down 
Hke  a  theatrical  ocean,  and  the 
wind  howled  and  screamed  as  if 
a  hundred  demons  had  been  let 
loose.  No,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
job ;  and,  taking  a  firm  grasp  of 
Maude  Vavasour y  I  sat  down  to 
read. 

I  had  only  just  b^un  to  open 
the  books,  peeping  firet  into  one 
and  then  into  the  other,  when 
something  fluttered  down  on  my 
lap,  from  Heaven  knows  where. 
Of  course,  as  I  discovered  after- 
wards, it  had  fallen  from  the  book 
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in  my  hand ;  but  at  first  I  really 
did  believe  I  had  a  message  from 
the  dead,  for  there  before  me 
were  the  well-known  characters 
of  Brian  Ormonde's  writing — so 
distinct,  so  curious,  so  unlike  any 
other  writing,  that  I  could  not 
think  I  was  mistaken  in  believ- 
ing I  had  at  last  received  the 
token  from  my  dead  friend  that  I 
had  so  long  been  expecting. 

It  was  quite  ten  minutes  before 
I  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  examine  the  sheet  of 
paper ;  and  then  I  discovered  that, 
whoeverthe  message  had  been  sent 
to,  it  certainly  was  not  intended 
for  me ;  for  it  was  nothing  save 
a  short  epistle,  imploring  some 
one,  whose  name  was  not  men- 
tioned, to  give  him  time,  only 
time,  when  all  demands  should 
be  satisfied  in  full. 

I  could  not  understand  it  at 
all  That  Brian,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  shoiild  be  in  diffi- 
culties, unknown  to  me,  was 
ridiculous.  And  I  was  about  to 
tear  the  letter  up  somewhat  indig- 
nantly, when  my  eye  fell  on  some 
other  writing  on  the  half-sheet 
that  had  been  blank  when  the 
letter  left  Brian's  hands.  And  I 
at  once  received  a  clue  to  the 
mystery;  for  on  the  other  side, 
under  the  grimy  signature  of 
George  Priestly,  was  set  forth  an 
account  of  sundry  moneys  sup- 
posed to  be  due  from  Brian 
Ormonde  to  him;  and  a  state- 
ment that,  if  he  were  not  repaid 
by  Monday  week,  he  would  come 
to  Neville  Court,  and  then  and 
there  would  insist  on  seeing 
Mr.  Neville,  and  placing  before 
him  a  still  further  and  more  lucid 
account  of  all  that  Brian  Ormonde 
had  been,  which  was  not  the 
meek  saint,  he  added,  that  the 
family  was  pleased  to  consider 
that  he  was. 

A  burning  sense  of  indignation 
seized  me,  and  had  George  Priestly 


been  anywhere  near,  he  would 
have  been  slightly  astonished,  I 
think.  I  knew  the  rascal  so 
well.  A  smug-faced,  beery  bil- 
liard-marker, who  wormed  him- 
self into  the  secrets  of  every  lad 
who  was  weak  enough  to  borrow 
money  of  him,  and  who  was  the 
scorn  and  byword  of  every  decfent 
man  in  the  University.  That  he 
should  attempt  to  blackmail  the 
Nevilles  was  not  in  the  least  ex- 
traordinary. The  only  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  was,  how  he 
had  become  possessed  of  a  letter 
that  was  most  certainly,  alas !  in 
the  handwriting  of  my  dear  dead 
friend. 

This  had  so  overcome  me,  that 
for  some  time  I  had  not  troubled 
myself  to  account  for  my  present 
possession  of  the  epistle.  All  I 
could  think  of  was,  how  I  could 
manage  to  get  hold  of  Priestly, 
and  drag  out  of  his  vile  carcass 
the  truth  that,  of  course,  he  was 
carefully  perverting  to  his  own 
ends;  but  before  I  was  able  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion on  this  subject,  it  was  sud- 
denly borne  in  upon  me  that  I 
had  no  business  whatever  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  letter  that  "was 
most  certainly  the  property  of 
some  one  else.  * 

Then  I  recollected  who  that 
some  one  else  was,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  immediately  to  introduce 
myself  to  Miss  Neville,  and,  re- 
gajrdless  of  le8  convemnces,  tell 
her  precisely  how  matters  stood ; 
at  the  same  time  letting  her  know 
that  she  had  left  George  Priestly's 
letter  in  Maude  Vavasour,  and 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  than 
mine.  Once  more  I  took  up  the 
epistle  and  looked  for  a  date. 
There  was  none;  but,  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  the  letter  had 
had  to  be  forwarded,  and  that  it 
was  now  Wednesday,  I  came  to 
the    conclusion   that   there   waa 
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oertainly  no  time  to  be  lost,  or  the 
fellow  might  torn  up,  as  he  said  he 
would,  and  bully  Miss  Seville, 
even  if  he  were  kept  from  seeing 
the  old  people. 

The  night  seemed  to  become 
worse  erery  minute;  the  wind 
howled  louder  than  ever,  until  a 
final  blast  appeared  to  literally 
throw  itself  against  the  house, 
like  an  enraged  animal,  that  took 
it  in  its  jawB,  and  shook  it,  finally 
casting  it  down  contemptuously 
with  a  final  shake.  This  final 
shake,  directed  as  it  was  against 
my  windows,  caused  them  to  fly 
open  madly,  and  the  whole  fury 
of  the  storm  became  apparent  in 
the  room. 

Newspapers  flew  about  like 
enormous  birds;  the  wretched  en- 
gravings on  the  walls  swung 
about  madly,  until  I  hoped  they 
would  be  smashed;  and  the 
mantelpiece  ornaments,  after  gy- 
rating wildly  for  a  few  seconds, 
fell  forward,  and  were  reduced  to 
chaos  on  the  hearth  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  relate  the  story. 
I  rose,  and  walking  to  the  win- 
dows, endeavoured  to  close  them ; 
but  I  discovered  that  the  hasp  of 
the  fastening  and  one  of  the 
hinges  were  departed,  and  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  barricade 
the  place  if  I  wished  peace  to  be 
restored. 

I  went  out  on  the  balcony, 
with  a  feeble  idea  that  I  had  seen 
a  thick  cord  there  during  my  stay 
at  Southcove,  which  I  might 
utilise  in  my  defences ;  but  I  was 
horrified  to  discover  that  Miss 
Keville,  undaunted  by  the  storm, 
had  come  out  as  usual,  and  was 
clinging  to  her  balcony,  while 
watching  the  progress  of  the 
otorm. 

The  noise  was  really  awful; 
the  sea  thundered  in  over  the 
point,  where  even  in  the  dark- 
ness one  could  see  a  line  of  white 
foam  that  told  its  own   story  of 


the  jagged  rocks  that  stretched 
like  teeth  into  the  cove,  and  that 
had  been  the  death  of  many  a 
gallant  ship.  The  great  towering 
masses  of  cloud  were  driven  rapid- 
ly across  the  sky,  and  ever  and 
anon  a  pale,  wild,  watery  moon 
would  be  visible  for  a  moment, 
looking  as  i|  she  were  protesting 
vainly  against  the  wild  commotion 
that  appeared  to  hurry  her  along 
too,  and  prevented  her  doing  her 
nightly  duty ;  but  as  she  glanced 
out  ever  and  anon  through  the 
veil  of  vapour  and  cloud  that 
surrounded  her,  she  sent  short 
brilliant  shafts  of  light  down  the 
darkness  like  silver  arrows,  that 
disclosed  now  and  then  the  entire 
scene  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  day- 
light. One  of  these  shafts  had 
just  fallen  when  I  stepped  ont 
into  the  balcony,  else  surely  in 
the  blackness  I  ^ould  never  have 
seen  that  Miss  Neville  was  there. 
In  an  instant  I  determined  to 
speak,  come  what  might;  and 
although  the  howling  of  the  wind 
made  my  voice  almost  inaudible, 
I  went  up  to  her  and  said, 

*  You  must  forgive  me  for  ad- 
dressing you,  dear  Miss  Neville; 
but  Brian  Ormonde  was  my 
dearest  friend,  and  I  cannot  allow 
his  cousin  to  be  in  distress,  and 
not  offer  her  my  help  in  any  way 
that  can  be  useful  to  her.' 

*Then  you  have  found  the 
letter  1*  exclaimed  Miss  Neville. 
*0,  if  only  the  wind  would  stop 
for  one  instant!  I  know  I  am 
not  doing  wrong;  Brian  would 
not  be  angry ;  and  0,  Mr.  West- 
wood,  I  shall  go  mad  if  something 
is  not  done !' 

I  started  at  hearing  my  name. 
How  did  she  know  itf  I  won- 
dered ;  but  I  would  not  stop  to 
ask  questions.  Already  I  heard 
behind  me  a  fearful  smash,  that 
told  me  one  of  my  enemies,  the 
engravings,  had  gone  by  the 
board.     In  another  moment  my 
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landlady  would  be  up,  to  see  if  I 
had  gone  mad;  theie  was  no  time 
to  lose. 

'  The  wind  is  too  terrible  now/ 
I  said,  'for  our  conversation  to 
be  satisfactory.  Can  I  meet  you 
anywhere  to-morrow  1' 

*  It  must  be  this  evening,'  said 
Miss  l^eville,  wringing  her  hands. 
*  Could  you  not  close  your  win- 
dow, and  remain  here  for  half  an 
hour  ?  On  a  still  night  my  father 
and  mother  would  hear  our  voices ; 
and  something  must  be  done.  I 
hope,  0,  I  hope  you  will  not 
thmk  me  crazy  ;  but,  as  you  have 
read  that  letter,  you  will  under- 
stand this  is  not  a  time  for  me  to 
be  scrupulous.' 

Bang — smash  1  another  picture 
had  gone ;  things  were  becoming 
desperate. 

*  I  will  do  what  I  can,'  I 
shrieked ;  '  but  I  am  afraid  that 
will  not  be  much.  Creep  over 
the  balcony  into  my  house,  Miss 
Neville,'  I  suggested,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought.  '  I  will  lock  my 
door ;  no  one  shall  know  y^^are 
there.  The  window  once  snut,  we 
shall  be  safe  enough.' . 

Miss  Keville  hesitated  for  an 
instant. 

*  That  would  never  do,'  she 
said,  after  a  pause.  'You  must 
come  round  and  call,  Mr.  West^ 
wood ;  introduce  yourself  as  a 
friend  of  Brian's ;  then  I  will  let 
you  out,  after  you  have  paid  your 
visit.  I  can  manage  the  rest,  I 
think.  Now  go,  or  else  every  pic- 
ture in  the  room  will  be  smashed. 
I  shall  expect  you  in  ten  minutes.' 

And  so  saying,  she  turned 
away;  and  as  I  went  back  into 
my  room,  I  heard  her  window 
open,  a  swirl  of  wind  go  through 
the  house,  and  then  all  was  peace 
— except  in  my  chamber,  how- 
ever; there  everything  looked 
like  the  incarnation  of  war.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ring  my 
bell  and  summon  assistance,  while 


I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  win- 
dow, keeping  it  closed  until  my 
landlord  came.  Luckily,  he  was 
a  '  handy  man ;'  and,  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  he  was  at 
work  repairing  the  damages  that 
were  repairable  —  the  pictures, 
thank  goodness,  were  beyond  his 
skiU;  while  I,  after  making  a 
very  faint  attempt  at  assisting 
him,  took  up  my  hat,  and  remark- 
ing that,  as  the  room  was  so  very 
uncomfortable,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  call  on  some  friends,  I 
went  oflf  next  door,  having  no 
time  to  ponder  on  how  I  should 
introduce  myself  to  Mr.  Neville, 
of  whose  existence  I  had  never 
heard  until  that  day,  not  even 
from  Brian  himself. 
•  I  was  shown  into  a  room  the 
very  counterpart  of  my  own.  On 
one  side  of  the  fire  crouched  a 
man,  who  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  prime  of  life,  but  who  ap- 
peared almost  any  age,  so  crum-. 
pled  up,  so  lined,  so  aged  seemed 
his  face  and  figure ;  while  round 
his  legs  was  wrapped  a  red  rug, 
and  his  shoulders  were  embellished 
by  a  white  shawl  that  gave  him 
at  once  the  look  of  the  invalid 
that  a  collection  of  pillows  at  his 
back  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
was.  On  the  sofa  beside  him  re- 
posed a  woman  with  the  sweetest 
expression  of  countenance  I  had 
ever  beheld ;  while  Miss  Neville 
sat  on  a  low  stool  between  them, 
holding  the  long  white  fingers  of 
her  mother's  hand,  gently  stroking 
them  between  her  own.  She  rose 
when  I  entered,  and,  coming  to- 
wards me,  she  said, 

'  I  have  just  been  telling  mother 
of  our  meeting,  Mr.  Westwood. 
She  thinks  it  so  good  of  you  to 
come  out  such  a  night  as  this  to 
tell  us  of  dear  Brian.' 

*Yes,  yes,'  said  Mrs.  Neville. 
'  Mr.  Neville  is  so  anxious  to  see 
you,  dear  Mr.  Westwood.  We 
are  such  wretched  invalids,  we 
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know  nothing  of  dear  Brian's 
death.  We  coald  not  go  to  the 
funeral,  and — ' 

*  We  know  all  about  it/  growl- 
ed Mr.  Netrille.  '  Her  conduct 
did  it;'  and  he  pointed  a  lean 
trembling  finger  at  his  daughter's 
shrinking  form.  *  I  want  to  know 
about  his  life,  Mr.  Westwood; 
death  is  a  dismal  subject  always, 
more  especially  on  such  a  night 
as  this.' 

I  took  my  cue  at  once,  and,  as 
well  as  I  could,  I  dwelt  on  all  my 
dear  friend's  sweetness  and  good- 
ness; and  we  remained  talking 
until  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and 
I  rose  to  go. 

Miss  Keville  came  down,  at  her 
fiather's  request,  to  show  me  out. 
Instead  of  opening  the  front  door, 
she  motioned  me  into  a  little  side 
room,  and,  turning  up  the  gas,  she 
at  once  began  her  story. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Brown's 
cousin  had  been  right,  and  that 
Mr.  Neville  had  never  forgiven 
his  only  child  for  being  a  girl, 
and  that  his  one  solace  had  been 
in  planning  a  marriage  between 
the  cousins — a  marriage  that  was 
mutually  repugnant,  and  that  nei- 
ther ever  intended  should  be  car- 
ried out.  Brian  was  already  en- 
gaged to  a  charming  girl — a  lady, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  tutor — 
who  was  fully  cognisant  of  the 
curious  position  he  held,  and  to 
whom  Miss  ITeville  had  been 
goodness  itself  as  soon  as  Brian 
had  told  her  how  he  was  situated. 

Although  Neville  Court  must 
come  to  him  at  his  uncle's  death, 
during  his  life  he  had  not  a  shil- 
ling ;  and,  although  he  had  often 
implored  his  uncle  to  join  with 
him  in  cutting  off  the  entail,  old 
Mr.  Neville's  pride  would  not  al- 
low of  this,  and  up  to  the  last  Brian 
remained  dependent  on  his  un- 
cle for  every  farthing  he  possessed, 
in  a  manner  that  was  so  ex- 
^•iremely  galling  to  his  high  spirits 


that  he  could  never  be  brought  to 
confess  his  circumstances  even  to 
me,  to  whom  he  had  seemed  to 
tell  everything,  and  had  in  reality 
not  told  one  single  event  of  his 
life.  In  the  middle  of  the  Lon^ 
Vacation  Ormonde's  tutor  had 
died  suddenly,  leaving  his  daugh- 
ter penniless.  Of  course,  Briaii 
had  married  her,  and  equally,  of 
course,  Miss  Neville  knew  the 
secret,  and  had  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing it  from  her  father,  whose  fra- 
gile health  rendered  it  imperative 
that  all  disquieting  news  should 
be  kept  from  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Here,  then,  was  the  situation  : 
old  Mr.  Neville  ignorant  of  Brian's 
marriage ;  pleased  to  think  that,  in 
default  of  male  heirs,  the  Court 
would  lapse  to  hia  daughter; 
utterly  unable  to  bear  the  blow 
that  the  marriage  would  be  to 
him,  more  especially  when  Mrs. 
Ormonde  was  most  likely  a  mother ; 
and  Mr.  Neville  behoving  in 
Brian  implicitly,  too ;  while  George 
Priestly  had  become  possessed  of 
the  secret,  and  was  using  it  to 
extract  money  from  Miss  Neville, 
who  would  give  all  she  possessed, 
she  said,  to  save  her  parents  firom 
any  more  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

'  You  see,  my  birth  was  such  a 
blow  to  them,'  she  said,  smiling 
sadly,  as  she  concluded  her  long 
story ;  *  and  now  they  think  the 
Court  comes  to  me,  my  father 
is  just  beginning  to  love  me. 
Fancy  what  father's  feelings  would 
be  if  this  wretched  man  gets  hold 
of  him ;  I  am  sure  he  would  never 
survive  the  shock,  and  then  my 
dear  gentle  mother  would  die  too. 
O  Mr.  Westwood,  she  has  always 
loved  me;  but  her  life  is  bound 
up  in  my  father's.  0,  tell  me 
what  to  do  1' 

Assuring  Miss  Neville  that 
night  would  bring  me  counsel, 
and    that  I  would  see   Priestly 
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myielf  the  following  day,  and 
bring  her  news  on  the  Friday  or 
Batcurday  at  latest,  I  went  into 
my  own  room,  meditating  sadly 
enough  on  the  state  of  things  3 
but,  most  of  all,  I  felt  Brian's 
want  of  confidence  towards  my- 
self. While  I  was  pondering  on 
all  this,  a  thought  literally  rushed 
into  my  head :  Priestly  pos- 
sessed a  secret  of  Brian's ;  could 
it  possibly  be  some  other  secret, 
not  the  one  we  dreaded  ? 

In  a  moment  afterwards  it  all 
came  back  to  me — Brian's  love  of 
the  Turf,  his  possession  of  a  race- 
horse. I  rose,  and  opened  Brian's 
desk— a  task  I  had  never  yet  felt 
equal  to  before.  Yes,  there  it  was, 
all  in,  black  and  white,  neatly  dock- 
eted, as  were  all  Brian's  papers,  the 
last  indorsed,  'Priestly's  receipt 
in  full,  for  which  thank  God  ? 

I  did  sleep  that  night,  I  can 
tell  you ;  and  the  next  afternoon 
found  me  closeted  with  that  de- 
lightful man,  whose  presence  I 
did  not  leaye  until  I  held  his 
confession  written  out  plainly 
enough,  on  consideration  that  I 
did  not  prosecute  him,  for  endea- 
vouring to  procure  money  under 
false  pretences.  Brian's  letter 
had  appeared  to  him  a  trump  card 
to  play :  it  had  confessed  nothing, 
but  implied  much.  Of  course^ 
Miss  Neville  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  shield  the  name  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  been  en- 


gaged to  be  married,  and  would 
buy  this,  and  a  few  more  equally 
compromising,  at  his  own  price. 
How  Brian  had  been  such  a  fool 
as  to  write  those  letters,  I  never  1 
made  out,  or  why  he  had  not 
seen  them  burnt ;  but,  on  looking 
at  the  receipt,  I  found  it  only 
bore  the  date  of  the  day  of  Brian's 
death,  and  doubtless  the  elation 
at  this  had  made  him  remiss  in 
demanding  letters  that  he  had 
very  likely  forgotten  all  about. 

To  make  a  long  story  short, 
when  the  Nevilles  and  I  left 
Southcove,  Miss  Neville  was  en- 
gaged to  be  my  wife;  and,  al- 
though we  considered  it  very 
wrong,  we  never  told  Mr.  Neville 
to  the  day  of  his  death  that 
Brian's  son,  not  Hilda's,  would 
inherit  Neville  Court  Yet  old 
Mrs.  Neville,  living  still  in  her 
old  house,  hardly  knows  which  of 
the  boys  she  prefers;  while  she 
finds  in  Brian's  widow  the  kind 
companion  and  loving  child  she 
requires  so  badly,  and  that  Hilda's 
duties  at  Westwood  Grange  could 
hardly  allow  her  to  be.  Hilda 
and  I  often  enough  talk  about 
Brian's  promise  to  visit  this  earth; 
and  though,  of  course,  I  have 
never  set  eyes  on  him,  at  times  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
mysterious  influence  was  at  work 
to  constitute  Hilda  and  mysek 
next-door  neighbours  at  South- 


cove. 
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Wb  bad  airived  in  the  eyening 
on  board  tbe  Fiench  M.M.  steamer 
Peibo,  off  Cape  St.  James,  at  tbe 
entrance  to  tbe  Cambodia  River, 
or  Mekong.  Tbe  tide  would  not 
admit  of  our  proceeding  up  tbe 
river  to  tbe  Frencb  colony  of 
Saigon  till  tbe  following  morning, 
■o  we  bad  to  ancbor  for  tbe  nigbt 
off  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  Cambodia. 
Sucb  a  nigbt  I  Tbe  air,  wbat 
tbere  was  of  it,  blew  off  tbe  man- 
grove swamps  and  jungle-covered 
sbore,  steamy,  bot,  and  reeking. 
We  were  at  least  two  miles 
from  tbe  sbore ;  but  even  at  tbat 
distance  our  ligbts  bad  attracted 
tbe  outlying  mosquitoes  on  a 
ooast-Une  miles  in  lengtb.  To  go 
below  and  remain  tbere  was  out 
of  tbe  'question ;  tbougb,  driven 
to  desperation  by  tbe  mosquitoes 
on  deck,  many  tried  tbe  experi- 
ment, boping  to  find  refuge  from 
tbeir  persecutors  in  tbe  cabins. 
It  was  no  use;  after  saturating 
tbe  beddiug  witb  perspiration, 
and  faeling  tbe  near  approacb  of 
apoplectic  symptoms,  tbe  fugitives 
bad  to  come  up  again,  gasping 
like  fisb  out  of  water,  tbeir  sleep- 
ing suits  drencbed  tbrougb.  On 
deck,  little  was  to  be  beard  but 
tbe  frequent  smacks  made  by 
tbe  sufferers  at  tbeir  tiny,  but 
ubiquitous,  enemies;  and  occa- 
sional groans  of  despair  and  mut- 
tered imprecations,  as  a  tired-out 
passenger  rolled  over  or  sbifted 
bis  position. 

Hot  as  tbe  nigbt  was — a  nigbt 
wben  even  one's  skin  seemed  an 
excessive  covering— tbe  fearful 
attacks  of  tbe  mosquitoes  obliged 
us  to  wrap  ourselves  up  in  sbeets, 
to  leave  as  little  open  to  tbeir 


attentions  as  possible.  Practi- 
cally tbat  plan,  wbUst  almost  un- 
endurable, proved  of  little  avail ; 
as  tbey  would  bite  tbe  soles  of 
our  feet,  our  toes,  or  any  otber 
part  in  immediate  contact  with 
tbe  covering,  tbiongb  tbe  linen  as 
readily  as  tbougb  it  were  no  ob- 
struction wbatever.  One  old 
stager,  knowing  tbey  could  not 
bite  tbrougb  paper,  encased  bis 
limbs  in  old  newspapers  before 
pulling  bis  sbeet  over  bim;  but 
wbat  be  gained  in  freedom  from 
tbe  mosquitoes  was  balanced  by 
tbe  -extra  beat  be  experienced, 
and  be  bad  to  give  up  bis  news- 
papers after  an  bour's  triaL 

Tbe  engines  being  of  course 
stopped,  tbe  punkabs  in  tbe 
saloon  and  smoking-room  were 
also  stopped,  as  tbey  were  at- 
tached to  tbe  sbip's  engines,  and 
only  worked  wben  sbe  was  going. 
Owing  to  tbis  stoppage  of  tbe 
punkabs  tbe  smoHng-room  was 
deserted.  Tbere  we  all  were  on 
deck,  ladies  and  men,  all  in  one 
boat  certainly — in  more  senses 
tban  one — and  to  find  an  equal 
number  of  as  miserable  human 
beings  on  tbe  same  space  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  possible. 
To  many  tbis  was  tbeir  first  expe- 
rience of  mosquitoes,  and,  on  tbe 
strength  of  tbis  experience,  all  un- 
qualified as  it  was  by  tbe  merciful 
protection  of  mosquito  curtains — 
as  tbere  were  none  on  board — 
tbey  pictured  tbeir  future  life  in 
the  'gorgeous  East'  in  about  as 
different  hues  from  those  they 
bad  started  with,  as  tbey  could 
find  in  tbe  colour-box  of  tbeir 
imaginations.  Many  of  these 
'  gr£i&ns '    (new-comers)     already 
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regretted  the  comfortable  poverty, 
rashly  abandoned  for  the  affluent 
and  '  easy '  future  they  had  been 
led  to  expect,  if  that  future  meant 
nights  like  these. 

We  bad  several  globe-trotters 
on  board,  and  amongst  these 
some  Americans.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  English  passengers 
for  the  China  ports  and  Japan, 
and  a  few  French  priests  and 
officers  for  Saigon. 

About  half-past  one  in  the 
morning,  as  I  struggled  up  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  breath  of  air, 
Spencer,  one  of  the  Americans, 
who  bad  been  tossing  about  near 
me,  seeing  that  I  was  wide  awake, 
said  to  me,  in  a  sort  of  subdued 
voice, 

*  Say,  can't  you  sleep  V 
'Sleep)    I  wish  to  Heaven  I 

could!'  I  replied,  thinking  he 
meant  to  be  satirical,  by  the  way 
he  emphasised  the  last  word. 

*  "Well,  look  here,  guess  I  know 
a  better  time  than  this  I  Suppose 
we  go  forward  to  the  smoke-room, 
and  get  one  or  two  more,  and 
amuse  ourselves)  Better  than 
melting  like  butter  in  the  sun,  all 
on  our  own  accounts.    What  say  V 

^The  punkah  isn't  going,  and 
the  heat  would  be  unbearable.' 

*  ril  fix  that ;  come  along,  and 
bring  one  or  two  more.  This 
game  is  played  out.' 

Two  or  three  of  those  we  got 
on  best  with,  having  been  spoken 
to,  agreed  to  'anything  for  a 
change.' 

Spencer  had  conceived  a  happy 
thought,  and  was  not  long  in 
'  fixing  the  punkah  business,'  as 
he  got  hold  of  one  of  the  Chinese 
stewards,  and,  by  a  tempting  offer, 
induced  him  to  come  and  pull  the 
punkah  for  us.  Its  gear  was 
soon  unhitched,  and  a  piece  of 
string  bent  on;  and  then,  with 
our  feet  upon  ^e  tables,  to  pro- 
tect them,  by  the  wind  of  the 
punkah,  £rom  out  persecutors,  we 


agreed  that  Spencer  deserved  a 
statue. 

*  Make  it  a  drink,  whoever  has 
any  in  his  cabin,'  said  Spencer,  as 
the  bar  had  been  closed  for  hours, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  had 
from  the  ship.  *  Fve  a  notion  Td 
a  deal  sooner  see  this  feu^e  in  any 
fluid  than  in  marble,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.' 

Some  liquor  was  soon  forth- 
comi];ig,  and,  feverish  and  irri- 
tated as  we  had  all  been  for  hours, 
it  did  us  no  hamu 

'Can  any  one  say  why  mos- 
quitoes and  vermin  were  ever 
created )'  asked  a  griffin. 

'  Why,  certainly  1'  answered 
Sherman,  another  American.  '  If 
it  weren't  for  mosquitoes  and  sand- 
flies, and  so  on,  to  keep  'em  lively, 
niggers  and  people  in  hot  coun- 
tries would  sleep  all  their  time 
away,  and  never  do  a  hand's  turn. 
Why,  look  how  we  all  went  to 
sleep  just  now,  and  see  how  the 
mosquitoes  wouldn't  let  us  I  They 
are  Nature's  own  whips  and  spurs, 
and — guess  I  have  blunted  that 
spur,  anyhow,'  he  added,  as,  with 
an  expert  blow,  he  smashed  a 
mosquito  on  his  knee.  '  They  go 
to  sleep  about  this  time,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  and  wake  up  again  before 
daylight,  and  rouse  Creation  for 
the  day's,  work  bettor  than  any 
alarum,  as  you  don't  get  accus- 
tomed to  mosquitoes  quite  so 
easily — anyway,  I  don't.  Talking 
about  mosquitoes  waking  people 
up,  I  know  a  case  you  would 
hardly  believe.  EEappened  down 
Kew  Orleans  way,  to  two  friends 
of  mine.' 

No^  Sherman  had  some  won- 
derful yams,  and  an  inimitable 
way  of  telling  tl^em  which,  te  the 
English  among  us,  added  to  their 
humour.  On  the  present  occasion 
there  were  a  couple  of  very  green 
'griffins'  present,  in  'enlighten- 
ing '  whom  on  various  subjects  we 
had  aU  ezperienoed  considerable 
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fan.  Sherman,  as  he  spoke, 
looked  at  these  two,  and  wmked 
at  the  rest  of  us ;  so  we  knew  he 
had  a  story  for  the  special  edifica- 
tion of  onr  young  friends.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  he  was  instantly 
entreated  to  tell  us  all  about  it. 

*  We've  been  made  some  mad 
by  these  little  specimens  tonight^ 
I  allow,'  he  began;  *but  that's 
the  liumbers,  not  the  size.  Why, 
these  are  nothing  alongside  a  New 
Orleans  mosquito ;  no  more  than 
that  lifeboat  up  in  the  davits  is 
alongside  this  ship.  Steel  wire 
mosquito-bars  (curtains  you  call 
'em)  don't  turn  their  beaks— they 
don't,  it's  a  fact.  You  lie  within 
an  inch  of  the  curtain,  and  see 
whether  I'm  lying  or  not.  Guess 
you'd  soonest  take  me  on  trust 
next  time.' 

'  That's  so,*  put  in  Spencer,  by 
by  way  of  confoboration ;  *  peli- 
cans ain't  a  patch  on  them.' 

*See,  Spencer  knows  it's  so. 
Well,  one  night  my  two  fiiends— 
Jeremy  they  called  one,  and  Boas 
the  other — both  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  together  for  the  first  time. 
The  hotel  they  settled  on  was  so 
full  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  and  likewise  in  the  same 
bed.  Had  to  try  to  sleep  ain't  so 
far  off  as  had  to  sleep.  Anyways, 
they  turned  in ;  but  in  about  an 
hour  they  had  had  enough  of 
being  pecked  at.  Never  having 
been  so  far  South  before,  they 
hadn't  been  careful  about  closing 
their  mosquito-bar.  That  fact 
made  the  bar  a  trap,  as,  when 
once  the  mosquitoes  got  in,  they 
couldn't  get  out;  and  when  the 
mosquitoes  found  that  they  were 
prisoners,  they  resented  their  con- 
finement on  Jeremy  and  Boaz  till 
the  chums  were  a  sight  to  behold. 
They  had  been  pecked  into  holes 
till  they  looked  like  tripe  or 
honeycomb — take  your  choice. 
WeU,  'bout  this  time  they  leckon- 
ed   they'd  better  change  things 


somehow,  so  they  made  up  to  go 
out  for  a  walk.  They  asked  an 
officer  the  way  to  **  fresh  air  and 
a  breeze;"  'cause  they  thought 
mosquitoes  never  lived  in  a  breeze 
— ^that  wasn't  their  own  making. 
In  a  while  they  landed  out  in  the 
country,  and  after  walking  till 
they  were  kind  o'  sick  of  the  exer- 
cise, Jeremy  sighted  an  object  in 
a  fiedd,  and  he  went  on  to  prospect. 
Finding  it  was  a  big  copper-pan 
like  a  sugar-boiler,  he  called  out 
to  Boaz,  that  he  had  found  Eman- 
cipation. 

*  They  turned  over  that  copper 
pan,  and  crawled  underneath,  and 
curled  themselves  up  to  take  out 
back  reckonings  of  sleep.  They 
felt  safe — for  a  few  minutes.  That 
happy  feeling  didn't  last.  Bang ! 
went  something. 

"Holy  snakes  I  what's  thatf 
called  Jeremy,  as  the  bang  on  one 
side  (the  outside)  of  the  copper- 
pan  made  his  right  ear  ring  a 
whole  chime  at  once. 

'Bangl  Another  bang  this 
time  on  the  other  (outside)  of  the 
copper-pan  near  Boaz's  left  ear. 

"  Sneezing  thunder !"  said  Boaz, 
under  his  breath ;  and  they  weren't 
a  bit  scared,  not  a  bit— only  they 
hadn't  much  sense  left  in  them 
for  a  while. 

'When  they  came  to,  Jeremy 
struck  a  lucifer,  and  they  smiled ; 
it  might  have  been  a  sickly  kind 
o*  a  smile,  but  I  wasn't  there  to 
see.  I  said  they  smiled  though, 
to  see  the  beaks  of  two  of  tiie 
varmin  had  come  clean  through 
that  copper -pan  from  opposite 
directions. 

«  Well,  I  am  blarmed  if  that 
isn't  taU !  How's  that  for  highf 
said  Boaz. 

"Clinch  'em  'fore  they  can 
draw,"  answered  Jeremy ;  and  he 
raised  a  rock  {Anglich^  stone)  and 
clinched  the  beak  over  him  right 
away.  Boaz  clinched  his  beak  too. 
*They    reckoned    they    could 
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BoUle  down  again  now.  But  those 
'sqaitoes  were  only  stunned.  Soon 
as  they  came  round,  they  weren't 
long  in  trying  to  heave  clear  of 
their  mooring^.  Talk  about  steam 
blowing  off!  You  should  have 
heard  the  scream  their  wings  made 
as  they  tried  to  back  out  o'  their 
position;  steam  is  a  sigh  to  it. 
Jeremy  and  Boaz  gave  up  shout- 
ing into  each  other's  ears — 'twasn't 
any  earthly  use  shouting;  the 
world  only  held  one  sound,  round 
there.  After  a  few  moments  of 
steady  practice,  the  two  mosqui- 
toes seemed  to  understand  the 
situation,  and  struck  a  treaty ;  for 
they  worked  together,  and  rose 
that  pan  clean  off  the  ground.  It 
was  getting  light  by  this  time, 
and  Jeremy  and  Boaz,  after  look- 
ing at  each  other  for  a  spell,  turn- 
ed on  their  hunckers  to  see  the 
end  of  their  shelter.  They  didn't 
say  much  just  then,  but  they 
thought  enough  to  burst  a  library. 
They  got  up  as  the  pan  was  sail- 
ing over  a  canal,  and  followed. 
'Twasn't  much  use  talking  when 
each  knew  what  the  other  was 
thinking.  They  followed  that  pan 
for  two  miles,  swimming  three 
canals,  two  rivers,  and  climbing 
every  obstruction,  to  keep  the  pan 
in  sight.  Those  two  ran,  swam, 
climbed,  and  jumped,  like  only 
men  with  an  object  in  life  can. 
They  were  about  played  out,  when 
down  they  saw  the  pan  Sail,  just 
like  a  sunshade  blown  &om  a 
lady's  hand,  from  over  the  last  of 
a  clump  of  trees,  and  fall  gently 
to  earth,  close  to  a  sugar-miU  out- 
side a  village.  The  carriers  hadn't 
power  left  to  go  on  with  their 
freight;  but  they  went  on  with 
their  wings  all  the  same,  doing 
their  level  best  to  better  them- 
selves. The  row  their  wings  made 
startled  all  the  villagers  from  their 
sleep,  and  set  'em  wondering,  as 
the  sugar -miU  had  apparently 
started  work,  how  they  had  over^ 


slept  themselves.  Now,  there's  a 
fetct ;  so  talk^to  me  'bout  mosqui- 
toes after  that  1' 

And  Sherman  emptied  his  glass, 
and  wiped  his  forehead. 

The  faces  of  our  young  com- 
panions had  been  a  study  during 
this  yam.  They  had  not  reco- 
vered from  Sherman's  narrative, 
when  Spencer,  whose  name,  as  we 
all  knew,  was  Jeremy,  improved 
matters  by  wedding  an  effective 
ending  of  another  story  to  the 
one  just  iinished.  Sherman  and 
Spencer  had,  ever  since  we  left 
Marseilles,  entered  into  an  amic- 
able rivalry  in  out-romancing  each 
other's  last  romance;  so  when 
Spencer  began  to  speak  imme- 
diately Sherman  left  off,  we  were 
all  attention. 

*  Say,  Sherman,  old  man,  I  am 
so  glad  you  told  that  story.' 

'Whysof 

'  Because — well,  I  guess  ypu'U 
know  soon.  You  knew  Jeren\y 
and  Boaz  quite  well,  didn't  youf 

'  Some,'  replied  Sherman. 

'Well,  you  could  recognise 
them,  I  suppose,  couldn't  you?' 

*  Why,  certainly.  Could  I  re- 
cognise my  mother  V 

'  I  ain't  going  to  deal  with  your 
mother,  anyhow ;  but  look  heSre-^ 
look  at  me  !  There,  Sherman,  old 
mate,  I  am  glad  you  told  'that 
story,  'cause  lam  Jeremy;  and  I 
never  like  telling  that  story  un- 
less some  one  is  present  that  can 
vouch  for  my  veracity,  for  fear  I 
might  not  be  believed.  Shake 
hands,  old  pal ;  thought  I  knew 
your  fEtce  when  I  first  saw  you 
come  aboard;  but  it  is  so  long 
since  we  met  last,  and  you've 
grown  older,  mate,  I  couldn't  fix 
you  before.  That  story  did  it, 
though,  first  rate !' 

'  Bravo  I'  echoed  through  the 
smoke-room.  And  our  'griffins' 
had  stOl  heavier  and  more  indi- 
gestible food  for  reflection. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  HEADS  AT  VALENCE- 


The  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  old  springs  of  Royat 
has  reminded  many  of  a  wild  and 
beautiful  district,  rich  to  an  un- 
common degree  in  architectural 
remains  of  singular  interest 

Although  not  ^elt  distant  from 
our  shores,  only  the*  initiated  know 
much  of  the  uplands  of  Auvergne, 
or  the  savage  grandeur  of 
Dauphin^.  As  Mr.  Bonney  re- 
marks in  Ptcturesgue  Europe,  the 
traveller  whose  sole  knowledge  of 
France  is  obtained  by- hasty  jour- 
neys £rom  Calais  to  Paris  is  apt 
to  smile  at  the  epithet  la  belle  as 
the  exaggeration  of  a  pardonable 
patriotism.  The  north-west  seems 
only  an  extension  of  the  duller  dis- 
tricts of  Cambridgeshire,  with  now 
and  then  an  attempt  to  rival  the 
slopes  of  Kent  and  Sussex — an 
attempt,  however,  which  fails  con- 
spicuously from  the  &esh  memo- 
ries of  the  English  copses  and  hop- 
gardens. The  eastern  region  is 
but  a  baser  Gloucestershire  or 
Kortjhamptonshire,  to  which  only 
now  and  again  some  interest  is 
lent  by  a  quaint  chateau  or  a 
church  of  unusual  architecture; 
but  the  villages  want  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  snug  cottages 
and  mulHoned  granges  of  either 
county.  It  differs  as  we  go  on  to 
the  vast  tract  of  laud  between  the 
heathery  dunes  and  pine-clad  sands 
of  the  western  coast,  and  the  wide 
alluvial  plain  through  which  the 
Ehone  sweeps  onward  to  the  sea. 

In  the  midst  of  this  is  a  great 
upland  country  fully  as  large  aa 
Wales — a  plateau  of  which   the 


general   level   is   almost  as  high 
above  the  sea  as  the  topmost  ridge 
of  Cader  Idris — ^fcom  which  rise  a 
crowd  of  scattered  hills  and  moun- 
tain groups    sometinies  as  high 
again,  among  whose  glens  some  of 
the  chief  rivers  of  France  com- 
mence their  course,  and  a  hun- 
dred tributaries  start  to  swell  their 
waters.     This  is  the  old  province 
of  Auvergne — ^a  country  which  has 
made  its  mark  upon  the  history  of 
France — a  country  whose  story  is 
a  romance.     Then  there  is  Dau- 
phin6,  the  old  &>ntier  province, 
now  comprised  in  the  departments 
of  Drome,  Hautes-Alpes,  and  Is^re 
— governed  for  centuries  by  pala- 
tine counts  who  were  call^  dau- 
jphms — and    ceded   at  length  to 
Philip  of  Valois  in  1349.     Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  title  borne 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
France   until    the    revolution  of 
1830.     If  we  go  to  the  town  of 
"Valence,  where  Napoleon  studied 
while  only  a  poor  sub-lieutenant 
of   artillery,    we    shall    see    the 
famous  MaisondesT^tes  (of  which 
we  give  an  illustration).  It  is  sadly 
mutilated,  but  is  still  a  fine  relic 
of   fifteenth-century  architecture, 
belonging  to  a  period  better  illus- 
trated  in  France  than  in  England, 
where  the  Gothic  style  was  modi- 
fied by  the  influence  of  the  Ee- 
naissance,  and  a  rich,  sometimes 
really  beautiful,  blending  of  the 
two    resulted.     To  the  sketcher, 
the  quaint  and  little-known  place 
caUed  Pont-en-Royans,  on  the  way 
irom  Valence  to  Grenoble,  offeifl 
cliarming  ground. 
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The  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  old  springs  of  Royat 
has  reminded  many  of  a  wild  and 
beautiful  district,  rich  to  an  un- 
common degree  in  architectural 
remains  of  singular  interest. 

Although  not  far  distant  from 
our  shores,  only  the*  initiated  know 
much  of  the  uplands  of  Auvergne, 
or  the  savage  grandeur  of 
Dauphine.  As  Mr.  Bonney  re- 
marks in  Picturesque  Europe,  the 
traveller  whose  sole  knowledge  of 
France  is  obtained  by*hasty  jour- 
neys from  Calais  to  Paris  is  apt 
to  smile  at  the  epithet  la  belle  as 
the  exaggeration  of  a  pardonable 
patriotism.  The  north-west  seems 
only  an  extension  of  the  duller  dis- 
tricts of  Cambridgeshire,  with  now 
and  then  an  attempt  to  rival  the 
slopes  of  Kent  and  Sussex — an 
attempt,  however,  which  fails  con- 
spicuously &om  the  fresh  memo- 
ries of  the  English  copses  and  hop- 
gardens. The  eastern  region  is 
but  a  baser  Gloucestershire  or 
Northamptonshire,  to  which  only 
now  and  again  some  interest  is 
lent  by  a  quaint  chateau  or  a 
church  of  unusual  architecture; 
but  the  villages  want  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  snug  cottages 
and  mullioDed  granges  of  either 
county.  It  differs  as  we  go  on  to 
the  vast  tract  of  land  between  the 
heathery  dunes  and  pine-clad  sands 
of  the  western  coast,  and  the  wide 
alluvial  plain  through  which  the 
Rhone  sweeps  onward  to  the  sea. 

In  the  midst  of  this  is  a  great 
upland  country  fully  as  large  as 
Wales — a  plateau  of  which  the 


general  level  is  almost  as  high 
above  the  sea  as  the  topmost  ridge 
of  Cader  Idris — ^from  which  rise  a 
crowd  of  scattered  hills  and  moun- 
tain groups  sometimes  as  high 
again,  among  whose  glens  some  of 
the  chief  rivers  of  France  com- 
mence their  course,  and  a  hun- 
dred tributaries  start  to  swell  their 
waters.  This  is  the  old  province 
of  Auvergne — a  country  which  has 
made  its  mark  upon  the  history  of 
France — a  country  whose  story  is 
a  romance.  Then  there  is  Dau- 
phin6,  the  old  frontier  province, 
now  comprised  in  the  departments 
of  Drome,  Hautes-Alpee,  and  Is^re 
— governed  for  centuries  by  pala- 
tine counts  who  were  called  dctu- 
phina — and  ceded  at  length  to 
Philip  of  Valois  in  1349.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  title  borne 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
France  until  the  revolution  of 
1830.  If  we  go  to  the  town  of 
Valence,  where  l^apoleon  studied 
while  only  a  poor  sub-lieutenant 
of  artillery,  we  shall  see  the 
famous  Maison  des  T^tes  (of  which 
we  give  an  illustration).  It  is  sadly 
mutilated,  but  is  still  a  fine  relic 
of  fifteenth-century  architecture, 
belonging  to  a  period  better  illus- 
trated in  France  than  in  England, 
where  the  Gothic  style  was  modi- 
fied by  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  a  rich,  sometimes 
really  beautiful,  blending  of  the 
two  resulted.  To  the  sketcher, 
the  quaint  and  little-known  place 
called  Pont-en-Royans,  on  the  way 
from  Valence  to  Grenoble,  offers 
charming  ground. 
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A  PEEP  AT  CYMRU. 


Strange  that  Erin,  anned  with 
deadly  weapons,  should  be  so  con- 
stantly before  our  eyes,  while  her 
fair  sister  Cambria,  with  her  triple 
harp  and  sweet  voice,  should  be 
left  unnoticed  and  uncared  for ! 
Could  Erin  take  a  leaf  out  of 
Cambria's  book,  and  turn  her  at- 
tention to  cultivating  her  literary 
and  musical  talents,  instead  of 
turning  her  hand  against  every 
man's,  and  causing  every  man's 
hand  to  be  turned  against  her,  what 
a  happy  change  it  would  be  ! 

Let  us  take  a  short  trip  down 
to  old  Cymru,  and  spend  an  hour 
amongst  her  children.  Imagine 
yourself,  then,  in  the  land  which 
so  long  and  so  successfully  resisted 
the  Eoman  and  the  Saxon  arms, 
and  whose  inhabitants  are  yet 
so  characteristically  Celtic  as  well 
in  temperament  as  in  language. 
Picture  to  yourself  mountains — 
mountains  everywhere;  the  red 
fires  from  the  furnaces  gleaming 
from,  every  hill-side,  making  the 
night  as  bright  as  day,  and  then 
suddenly  dying  away  and  leaving 
you  in  darkness.  Approach  a 
little.  The  hot  air  from  the 
furnaces  blows  on  your  heated 
forehead.  Can  any  one  live  in 
such  an  overpowering  atmosphere  ? 
you  wonder.  Watch  the  strange, 
half-dad  figures  dragging  about 
huge  pieces  of  burning  metal; 
the  red  flames  throw  a  lurid 
glare  over  their  faces,  giving  them 
a  wild  demoniacal  appearance.  It 
is  like  the  'Inferno,'  and  these 
are  the  unhappy  creatures  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  eternal  misery. 
It  is  a  sight  strange,  weird,  fan- 
tastic. 

And  these  weary  toilers,  how 
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do  they  spend  their  few  spare 
hours  ?  Come  with  me  and  you 
shall  see.  Enter  this  large  bare- 
looking  building  (it  is  the  covered 
market,  but  what  of  that  ?).  The 
place  is  perfectly  crammed,  there 
is  scarcely  standing  room;  but 
the  large  audience  is  perfectly ' 
good  tempered. 

The  adjudicators  advance  to  the 
platform,  and  the  chairman  (the 
Rev.  Jabez  Jones,  of  Salem 
Chapel)  addresses  a  few  remarks 
to  the  audience  before  the  real 
business  of  the  evening  begins. 

'My  friends,  it  do  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  you  all  herre 
this  evening.  And  why  forr  arre 
we  met  herre  f  Iss  it  to  plot  against 
the  life  of  ourr  gracious  Queen? 
(whom  may  Heaven  long  pre- 
serve I)  Iss  it  to  try  to  get  Walce 
for  the  Welsh  by  means  of  murr- 
der  and  of  bloodshed]  No,  in- 
deed, whatever.  We  do  meet  herre 
to  enjoy  the  talent  bequeathed  to 
us  by  our  forefathers — the  Talent 
of  Song.  Ourr  barrds  arre  dead, 
but  theirr  worrks  do  live  in  ourr 
hearrts.  And  wherre  shall  you 
find  a  truer  ear,  a  purer  voice, 
than  amongst  the  hills  of  old 
Cymru  1  Walco  iss  a  great  coun- 
try whatever ;  she  iss  the  native 
land  of  song.  My  friends,  let  us 
unite  in  doing  honour  to  our 
country;  let  us  add  fresh  lustre 
to  her  name  year  by  year,  that 
this  grand  old  name  of  Cymrii,  as 
ancient  as  the  hills  which  arre 
herr  bulwarks,  may  ever  keep 
her  place  amongst  the  foremost 
ranks  of  nations.' 

Prizes  are  offered  for  various 
subjects;  amongst  others,  for  the 
best  rendering  of  the  *  Rising  of 
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the  Lark.'  Only  two  penons 
present  themselves  for  thiiB — one 
a  amall,  dark,  shy  youth  of  about 
sixteen,  who  warms  to  his  work, 
however,  and  plays  with  great  skill 
andTivacity.  His  compeer  is  a  for- 
midable rival,  being  none  other 
than  the  celebrated  old  blind 
harper,  Davydd  ap  Bhys.  It  is 
quite  a  sight  to  watch  him  with 
his  shaggy  white  hair  and  long 
beardy  as  he  turns  his  sightless 
eyes  upon  the  audience,  ^th  that 
pathetic  air  of  sadness  peculiar  to 
the  blind — he  seems  the  personi- 
fication of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Certainly  the  harp  is  the  national 
instrument  of  Wales ;  by  no  other 
people  is  it  played  with  so  much 
power  and  pathos.  *  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair '  is  sung  by  five 
girls,  only  two  of  whom,  however, 
call  for  special  notice.  One  is 
Winifiped  Jones,  *  Eos  Aberglyn ;' 
the  other,  Gwenllian  Thomas. 
The  former  is  a  very  pretty  girl, 
dressed  in  Welsh  costume.  Both 
possess  voices  of  great ,  richness 
and  flexibility,  and  sing  charm- 
ingly. A  very  amusing  item  in 
the  evening's  proceedings  is  a 
round  by  three  Welsh  colliers, 
sung  presumably  in  Welsh.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
repetition,  as  for  each  prize  five 
or  six,  or  even  more,  competitors 
present  themselves.  This  is  one 
of  the  weak  points  in  these 
Eisteddfodau  as  a  means  of  public 
amusement,  as  so  much  repetition 
is  fatiguing. 

After  several  songs,  glees,  and 
solos  on  the  harp  have  been  gone 
through  with  more  or  less  success, 
the  grand  event  of  the  evening 
comes  0%  the  performance  of  the 
<  Hallelujah  Chorus.'  There  are 
five  entries  for  this.  Each  choir 
wears  its  own  special  badge,  a 
white  or  coloured  rosette,  and  can 
thus  be  easily  distinguished.  The 
'first  four  choirs  may  pass  with 
the  remark  that  they  acquit  them- 


selves very  well;  but  when  the 
fifth,  the  well-known  Glengaieg 
choir,  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  strong,  makes  its  appearance, 
the  excitement  grows  intense,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  singers 
cheering  them  loudly  and  waving 
their  handkerchiefs. 

The  audience  rises  en  mcuee  as 
the  glorious  strains  of  the  divine 
hymn  of  praise  rise  and  fall  from 
the  eager  lips  of  the  singers.  No 
UasS  faces,  no  melancholy  ssthe- 
ticism  (save  the  mark  1)  among 
that  earnest  crowd.  They  sing 
as  the  Welsh  can  sing,  not  only 
with  their  voices^  but  with  their 
hearts.  Judging  from  outward 
appearances,  they  are  not  much 
to  look  at,  these  poor  toil-worn 
colliers  and  puddlers  j  for  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  in  the  Welsh 
choirs  the  singers  are  almost 
entirely  taken  from  the  labouring 
classes.  A  dead  silence  falls  on 
the  expectant  crowd  as  the  last 
chord  dies  away,  followed  by  a 
hearty  ringing  cheer,  enough 
almost  to  bring  down  the  roofl 
,  The  judges  whisper  and  com- 
pare notes.  A  breathless  silence 
seizes  the  multitude,  you  can 
almost  hear  the  beating  of  your 
own  heart.  Then  the  chairman 
rises,  and  says  he  will  offer  a  prize 
of  ludf-a-guinea  for  the  best  im- 
promptu speech — not  to  exceed  ten 
minutes  in  length — on  *  Police- 
men,' while  the  adjudicators  sum 
up  their  verdict 

The  spell  is  broken.  There  is 
a  laugh  as  a  raw-boned  youth, 
with  a  shock  head  of  hair,  who 
calls  himself  '  Scarlet-Bunnez,' 
rises  to  accept  the  challenge.  He 
hums  and  haws  a  little,  settles 
his  necktie,  and  finally,  thrusting 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  com- 
mences bis  harangue  z 

'Well,  I  do  think  as  police- 
men ought  to  be  respected.  They 
are  a  very  useful  body  of  men, 
except  when  there  is  a  row  round 
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the  comer,  and  then  they  are  not 
to  be  found.  Bnt  passin' jokin', 
now,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
should  do  without  them,  and  we 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  them 
for  the '  way  they  do  their  duty. 
We  haye  a  policeman  in  our 
Tillage — John  Jones  his  name  is, 
and  a  very  tidy  young  man  he  is, 
to  be  sure.  A  powerful  lot  he 
do  know,  too,  whatever ;  why,  to 
hear  him  talkin'  about  the  Ancient 
Britoons,  and  the  like,  you  wotild 
think  he  was  a  parson.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  force  myself, 
and  I  do  think  as  they  ought  to 
be  respected  whatever.*  This 
speech  causes  great  amusement, 
as  every  time  the  speaker^s  ideas 
fail  him,  he  falls  back  on  the 
statement  that '  the  police  ought 
to  be  respected  whatever.' 


By  this  time  the  adjudicators 
are  ready  with  their  verdict.  A 
purse  of  fifty  pounds  is  presented 
to  the  conductor  of  the  Gflengareg 
choir,  who  is  immediately  set 
upon  by  his  ardent  supporters, 
who  laugh  and  cry  together,  while 
some  even  go  the  length  of  em- 
bracing him. 

It  is  over.  The  prizes  have  all 
been  given,  and  tiie  'National 
Anthem '  sung,  and  still  the 
audience  sits  expectantly  waiting 
— ^like  Oliver  Twist — for  more. 
The  Eev.  Jabez  Jones  is  equal  to 
the  occasion.  He  rises,  and 
spreading  out  his  hands,  as  though 
pronouncing  a  benediction,  says, 
*  There  wass  no  more;  you  can 
depart' 
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Soft  brown  eyes  I  soft  brown  eyes  ! 
Witching,  but  false,  your  glances  fell 
I  loved  and  trusted  all  too  welL 
Tou  wrought  me  woe,  but  made  me  wise, 
Soft  brown  eyes !  soft  brown  eyes ! 

Sweet  blue  fiyee  1  sweet  blue  eyes ! 
A  little  while  shone  your  pure  light 
•    Around  my  pa(th.    Xow  out  of  sight 
Ye  shine  afar,  'neath  brighter  ridesi 
Sweet  blue  eyes !  #weet  blue  eyes ! 

Clear  gray  eyes  I  clear  gray  eyas ! 

Your  gliuace  still  tries,  not  all  in  vain. 
To  wake  new  joy,  to  soothe  old  pain* 
O,  you  I  lov« ;  0,  you  I  prize. 
Clear  gray  eyes !  dear  gray  eyes  1 
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A  NEW  VALLEY. 


Where  it  is. 

The  tiUe  of  this  paper  may  seem 
like  a  veritable  jeu  de  mots,  in  a 
world  where  there  is  apparently 
nothing  left  to  discover  bat  the 
poles.  But  let  me  explain*  Oar 
valley  is  certainly  very  old — as  old, 
perhaps,  as  the  granite  lulls  that 
have  made  it — yet  (and  herein  lies 
my  meaning)  perfectly  new  ground 
to  the  omnivagant  sight-seer  and 
tourist.  J^ot  long  ago — a  period 
that  may  yet  fairly  be  reckoned  in 
months— our  valley  was  little  more 
than  a  mere  sluice  in  the  hills,  a 
huge  forbidding  ravine,  the  haunt 
of  the  marten  and  fox,  and  raven 
and  falcon,  who  were  almost  its 
only  frequenters,  saving  peradven- 
ture  some  intrepid  peasant  or 
hunter  occasionally  strove  to  pene- 
trate its  dark,  boulder-locked 
water-course,  or  improvise  a  path 
along  overhanging  steps  and  gal- 
leries^ obstruent  with  branch  and 
brake. 

But  these  elements  of  danger 
dwell  now  only  in  the  memory ; 
l^ature,  yielding  to  the  ^lecessities 
of  this  luxurious  age,  here  no 
longer  remains  the  dread  and  in- 
accessible solitude  it  was  so  lately ; 
a  good  road  has  been  constructed 
throughout  the  length  of  the 
valley,  practicable  to  every  kind 
of  traffic.  However  objectionable 
or  incongruous  the  appearance  of  a 
smooth,  level,  and  well-kept  road 
may  be  amid  such  a  raree-show  of 
natural  wonders,  to  those  who 
would  feel  no  compimction  on 
that  score,  and  prefer  to  ei^oy 
Kature  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety,  the  conditions  of  the  valley 
would    be    difficult    to    surpass. 


But  let  me  now  at  once  proclaim 
its  whereabouts. 

On  the  main  line  of  the  Upper 
Ehine,  about  midway  between 
Basle  and  Constance,  is  the  little 
station  of  Thiengen.  This  is  the 
most  convenient  starting-point, 
whence  you  should  proceed  to 
Uehlingen,  a  distance  of  about 
nine  miles,  pursuing  the  charming 
road  via  Gutenberg  to  the  Witz- 
nau  Miihle  (about  half-way),which 
may  be  considered  the  key  of  the 
district.  Arrived  there,  you  are 
at  the.  entrance  to  our  wonder- 
ful valley:  the  future  famous 
SchlOcht  Thal,  one  of  the  many 
fine  Thais  that  indent  the  great 
mass  of  the  Feldberg,  in  the 
south-east  Black  Forest.  It  has 
not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  guide- 
books, and  though  it  has  formid- 
able rivals  in  its  neighbours 
the  Albthal  and  Wehrathal,  in 
comparison  with  which,  however, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  set  up 
any  canon  of  superiority,  the 
Schliicht  has  a  special  grandeur 
and  unique  character  of  its  own. 

An  interesting  account  of  this 
new  valley,  contained  in  a  * 
brochure,*  in  German,  of  some 
sixty  pages,  has  lately  been  issued 
by  \h%  proprietors  of  the  inns  at 
Thiengen  and  Uehlingen,  and 
from  this  little  book  we  gather, 
in  brief;  that  the  old  carriage-road 
from  Thiengen  was  continued 
ttom  Gutenberg  to  Witniau,  and 
completed  in  1866.  But  it  was 
not  until  1879  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  the  road 
forward  through  the  wild  pass  of 
the  Schlucht— an  almost  impoa- 

*  Das  SckiiUihtthal  und  die  SehHUsht- 
ihaUtra$9e,  Ton  Samnel  Pletsclrar.  1888. 
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fiiUe  undertaking  at  first  sight; 
yet,  after  several  years  of  very 
ardaoos  labour,  and  at  enormous 
cost,  the  work  has  been  success- 
fully completed.  The  road,  which 
is  intended  to  supplant  the  old 
hilly  coach-road  by  Steinach  to 
Uehlingen,  runs  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Schliicht  stream,  and 
has  an  average  breadth  of  seven- 
teen feet.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  effect  of  such  a 
work  has  been  to  alter  somewhat 
the  original  character  of  the  valley; 
but  of  this  I  will  speak  later,  and 
will  now  proceed  to  tell  you 

How  I  saw  iL 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  just  past.  The  day  was 
Italian,  and  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered: 

'  It  was  a  day 
I  speak  of  one  from  many  sineled  out), 
"^ne  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot 
die.* 

I  left  INeuhausen  station,  over- 
looking our  European  Niagara  (as 
the  Ehine  Falls  have  been  hyper- 
bolically  designated),  at  an  early 
hour,  my  compartment  being 
shared  by  a  garrulous  company  of 
German  tourists,  obviously  intent 
upon  making  the  most  of  a  short 
holiday.  But  the  Schluchtthal  was 
not  in  their  present  programme, 
for  when  the  train  drew  up  at 
Thiengen,  myself  and  a  villager 
were  the  only  passengers  who 
aL'ghted. 

To  avoid  retracing  my  steps 
over  the  same  ground  (a  task 
which  would  have  been  delightful 
had  time  permitted),  I  resolved  to 
follow  the  old  former  coach  route 
to  Uehlingen,  and  return  by  the 
new  road  through  the  Schlucht  to 
Thiengen,  or,  as  I  afterwards 
elected,  over  the  wooded  hills  to 
Waldshut,  where,  in  descending, 
you  get  some  charming  views  of 
the  distant  Ehine. 

So  I  started  out  in  the  brisk 
morning    air,   beginning  with  a 


*  cut '  across  an  open  field,  but  an 
exceptionally  heavy  dew  soon 
drove  me  on  to  the  road  again. 
The  country  through  which  I 
passed  was  well  wooded  and 
bewitchingly  solitary.  Some  two 
miles  out,  a  small  wayside  cross, 
one  of  the  kind  so  common  in  the 
Black  Forest,  invited  me  to  offer 
up  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  some 
unfortunate  victim  of  a  Holzwagen 
accident ;  but  I  passed  on  in 
silence,  and  began  to  climb  the 
quondam  'Eoyal  Mail'  route, 
which  for  several  miles  continued 
gradually  to  ascend.  Every  how 
and  again  I  turned  round  to  enjoy 
a  wide  prospect,  with  glimpses  of 
the  distant  Swiss  mountains. 
When  I  reached  level  ground  I 
must  have  been  at  pretty  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the 
day  was  waxing  uncommonly 
warm,  and  despite  the  undisputed 
advantages  and  easy  carriage  of 
my  *  Alpine  Porte,'  the  equivalent 
to  ten  or  twelve  pounds  across 
my  shoulders  by  no  means  tended 
to  alleviate  the  effusion  of  certain 
globose  particles,  that,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, rolled  softly  down  from  a 
spot  beneath  the  fore  brim  of  my 
ckapeau^  and  began  somewhat 
freely  to  baste  a  very  much  sun- 
roasted,  tender  knob  of  prehensile 
flesh  a  few  inches  below  it.  Ere 
long  I  overtook  a  young  Schwarz- 
walder^  from  whose  barbarous 
patois  I  managed  with  difficulty 
to  elicit  information  of  a  nearer 
route  into  the  Schluchtthal,  with- 
out the  fatigue  of  traversing  the 
still  ascending  road  to  Uehlingen, 
which  could  be  descried  upon  the 
scorching  hillside  a  mile  or  two 
in  advance  of  me.  It  has  a 
healthy  commanding  situation, 
2150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its 
new^  well-recommended  Gctsthaus 
zwm  Posthom  certainly  tempted 
one  to  a  sojourn  there.  How- 
ever, at  a  point  some  forty  min- 
utes   distant  firom  the  town,  I 
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same  to  a  lofty  craciflzy  where 
a  road  brought  me  into  the  wel- 
come shade  of  a  pine  forest,  and  to 
the  aonght-for  Riedemsteg,  at  the 
head  of  the  Schluchtthal. 

This  Biedemstegf  with  its  few 
woodmen's  dwellings,  is  a  charm- 
ing secluded  spot,  and  semi- 
somnolent  as  I  found  it  in  the 
morning  siyuhine,  it  seemed  to 
forbid  fdl  haste.  The  valley  here 
is  open,  and  continues  so  to 
Uehlingen.  Pursuing,  shortly,  an 
opposite  directi<Hi,  I  crossed  the 
bndge,  and  was  soon  at  the 
entrance  of  the  new  pass;  with 
the  babbling  SchlUcht  upon  my 
left. 

From  its  source  in  the  wild 
heights  of  the  Barhalde,  abore 
Ober  Aha,  the  little  SchlUcht 
flings  its  way  impetuously  downr 
wards  to  the  Wutach,  and  Anally 
empties  itself  into  the  Khine 
below  Thiengen. 

Pleasant,  indeed,  is  the  com- 
pany of  this  music-makiDg  little 
stream,  as  I  follow  in  the  wake  of 
its  summer-tide  song,  small  cas- 
cades at  intervals  in  its  rocky 
bed  swelling  the  volume  of 
melody.  Then  away  it  speeds, 
holding,  apparently,  merry  con- 
verse with  its  iinny,£avourites,  the 
trout,  until  it  is  turned  to  service- 
able account  at  some  quaint, 
oldrfashioned,  wayside  mill, — 
such  a  place,  perhaps,  as  we 
associate  with  gruesome  deeds  of 
other  days,  when  the  Black 
Forest  had  a  bad  name,  whither 
the  ill-judging  traveller  took  un- 
suspecting refuge,  to  be  discovered 
later  a  skeleton  beneath  the 
stairs !  But  the  good  old  times 
are  over  now,  and  a  far  different 
welcome  awaits  you  in  the  Forest 
nowadays;  for  penetrate  aa  you 
may  its  remotest  recesses,  you 
will  always  find  a  people  respect- 
able, honesty  and  hospitable.  But 
to  proceed* 

On  either  side  of  the  pass  rose 


lofty  forest-clad  hills,  interspersed 
with  clifGs  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
porphyry;  but  grand  and  natural  as 
all  this  looked,  I  bad  not  gone  very 
far  before  signs  of  the  desecrating 
hand  of  man  became  ruefully 
apparent.  Many  a  fine  rock  had 
been  blasted,  and  many  a  flowery 
bank  laid  bare,  and  here  and  there 
aa  I  advanced  through  the  gorge 
great  trees  clung  to  the  cut  forest 
banks,  seeming  to  threaten  any 
lingering  spectator  with  instant 
destruction.  Proceeding,  I  reached 
a  spot  where  my  tumultuous 
aqueous  friend  suddenly  dropped 
his  clamour,  deepening  into  a  dark 
chasmed  pool, — shall  I  say  silent 
with  sorrow?  For  just  above 
stood  one  of  those  tragic  little 
memorial  crosses,  which,  in 
solitary  places,  always  seem  to  me 
to  impart  a  peculiar  interest  and 
gloom  to  their  surroundings.  This 
one  told  of  a  young  life  lost  whilst 
bathing — ill-boding  disaster  which 
our  new  valley  should  so  swiftly 
inaugurate! 

Following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  I  am  soon  at  the  celebrated 
Mettmamilndung,  where  thesound- 
ing  Mettma  comes  tumbling  down 
from  a  lonely  mountain  glen, 
seemingly  glad  to  find  companion- 
ship in  the  Schliichtjfor  at  this 
point,  as  if  to  celebrate  the  happy 
meeting,  they  sing  a  charming 
duet  at  a  pretty  little  cascade. 
The  scene  here  is  one  not  to  be 
forgotten.  '  Having  to  make  room 
for  the  road,  which  here,  as  in 
other  places,  has  been  constructed 
with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  cliffy  to  the 
stream,  an  escarpment  of  rock  has 
been  tunnelled  for  about  twenty 
feet,  and  a  passage  for  the  water 
secured.  The  face  of  this  lofty 
rugged  rock  is  picturesque  with 
natural  moss,  ferns,  and  Alpine 
plants,  whilst  far  above,  on  ledges 
apparently  no  broader  than  a 
man's  Hp,  stand  sentinels  of  living 
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pine.  Granite  cliffs,  crowned  with 
oak  and  pine,  rise  hundreds  of  feet 
vertically  from  the  road.  From 
this  point  to  the  Witzaau  the 
grandeur  of  the  valley  is  consum- 
mated. Crossing  a  weU-constructed 
bridge,  requisite  to  withstand  the 
destructive  floods  that  sweep  the 
pass  in  winter,  we  come  to  the 
Schwedenfalff,  where  the  road  has 
been  hewn  through  an  abutting 
mass  of  flint-hke  rock,  leaving  to 
our  right  a  majestic  crag  several 
hundred  feet  high,  summitted 
with  dark  pines.  But  there  is 
surely  poor  justification  for  the 
zeal  which  has  led  to  the  disfigure- 
ment of  these  fine  rocks  by  large- 
lettered  dates  and  names ! 

Continuing,  the  opposite  range 
of  sloping  ^rest-clad  hills  rears 
its  densely-foliaged  crest  atbousand 
yards,  or  more,  off,  sublimely 
against  the  clear  imperial  heavens. 
An  imposing  scene,  truly.  Then 
we  come  upon  a  huge  long  pile 
of  dark  rock  resembling  a  time- 
worn  cathedral,  with  its  appur« 
tenances  of  towers,  pinnacles,  and 
flying  buttresses  ;  and  on  the  high- 
est of  these  natural  towers  we 
perceive  a  flag-staff,  whence,  if 
we  only  knew  how  to  get  there, 
a  magnificent  view  wotdd  doubt- 
less reward  us  for  the  toil  of 
ascending  to  it. 

At  last  we  reach  the  seques- 
tered Witznau  Miihle,  amid  its 
glorious  environment  of  mountain 
and  wood.  The  spot,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic  imagin- 
able. Flowery  paths  and  roads 
branch  out  in  all  directions. 
Here,  too,  the  little  Schliicht 
makes  a  new  friend,  and  is  hence- 
forward known  as  the  Grosse 
(great)  Schlucht.  The  Schwarz- 
achthal,  which  bears  this  new 
accession  of  waters  to  the  Schlucht, 


is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
desolate  strips  of  ravine  scenery 
in  the  Black  Forest.  There  is  a 
read  through  it  as  far  as  Leinegg, 
which  is  intended  to  be  carried  foi^- 
ward  up  to  Hausem  or-Seebrugg. 

But  now,  out  of  the  noon  heat, 
I  enter  the  little  Gasthof  at 
Witznau,  where  the  first  thing  I 
do  is  to  break  a  new-laid  egg  or 
two  in  a  glass  of  country  wme. 
Presently  I  sit  down  to  a  plain 
but  wholesome  repast,  made 
agreeable  by  the  pleasant  chat  of 
the  homely  Swabian  lass  who 
waits  on  me.  She  tells  me  that 
since  the  completion  of  the  mail- 
road  through  the  Schliichtthal  the 
inn  has  been  much  improved. 
There  are  now  four  sleeping-rooms 
(with  six  beds),  and  yet,  happy 
spot!  no  one  was  staying  there. 
Hwe,  and  no  mistake,  the  world 
was  quiet,  and  saving  the  drowsy 
murmurings  of  the  slow-meander- 
ing mill,  nor  sound  nor  life  dis- 
turbed the  all-abiding  peace.  My 
meal  over,  I  sat  before  the  open 
window,  until,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber, the  Schltichttha],  with  its 
panorama  of  wonders,  passed  be- 
fore me  like  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision :  the  old,  time-honoured 
god  had  vanquished  me,  and  I 
began  to  take  the  full  measure  of 
mine  ease  at  mine  inn. 

When  I  awoke  and  looked  out, 
the  sun  had  descended  a  consider- 
able angle,  the  cooler  air  was  clear 
as  glass,  and  the  sky  a  brilliant 
sapphire.  I  rose  at  once,  shoul- 
dered my  knapsack,  and,  au  revoir 
to  Witznau  and  our  New  Valley, 
a  two  hours'  pleasant  walk,  with  a 
short  divergence  to  the  Haselbach 
waterfall,  brought  me,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  to  Waidshut  on 
the  fihine« 

HARRY  SFHUGHT. 
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Eyebt  diligence  was  filled,  and 
every  supplement  had  gone.  Even 
the  offer  of  an  extra  tip  failed 
to  bring  out  the  best  horse 
and  best  supplement  that  is  gener- 
ally cunningly  held  back  for  the 
typical  <  Englishman,'  who  miist 
go  on,  even  if  all  the  carriages 
are  gone.  We  were  at  Fluellen ; 
the  sun  was  setting,  and  we  meant 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps  on  the  next  day ;  and  now 
quoi  faire  ? 

*  Walk  it,'  said  one. 

'  0,  very  well,*  said  the  other, 
looking  up  at  the  mighty  peaks 
ahead,  and  wondering  how  high 
up  we  should  have  to  get  before 
looking  down  on  the  other  side. 

A  further  demand  for  *  supple- 
ments'  only  produced  a  stout 
denial  of  any  horse  or  mule  in 
the  place;  so,  shouldering  our 
knapsacks,  up  the  gently  rising 
route  we  started.  The  sun  had 
already  sunk  behind  the  moun- 
tains, but  the  snow-clad  summits 
were  still  glittering  with  his 
beams,  and  there  was  promise 
yet  of  some  hours  of  light. 

We  were  soon  at  Altorf  ,  where 
Tell,  the  mythical  but  all-power- 
ftd,  reigns  supreme.  The  actualists 
may  strive  to  dethrone  him  from 
his  seat  of  liberty,  but  he  can 
never  be  effaced.  The  little  tiny 
square  of  Altorf  is  extremely 
small  j  Oessler  on  his  horse,  and 
fifty  men,  must  have  crowded  it 
fearfully,  and  the  idea  given  in 
Schiller's  WilMm  Tell  of  the 
great  crowd  that  hung  around  the 
tyrant's  heels  becomes  dwarfed  on 
seeing  this  little  square.  A  large 
uncouth  statue  stands  at  one  side 
of  it,  and  further  on  a  fountain 

arlong    the    spot  where   little 


Walter  stood  beneath  the  tree, 
unbound,  and  with  open  eyes,  in 
scorn  demanding,  *  Thinkest  thou 
I  fear  the  arrow  from  my  father's 
handy 

The  little  place  is  sheltered,  by 
the  forest  that  stretches  up  the 
mountains  above  it,  without  whose 
protection,  as  a  Landwehr,  'the 
avalanches  long  since  had  buried, 
the  little  spot  Altorf  beneath  their 
ruins.' 

Just  as  we  entered  Altorf  we 
were  joined  by  a  Swiss,  who  also 
was  crossing  on  foot,  and  intended 
walking  as  fear  as  possible  to  Cairo. 
He  was  a  well-informed  man, 
speaking  French  and  German, 
Egyptian  and  Arabic,  although 
of  rather  rough  exterior.  Together 
we  walked  on  through  the  little 
village,  and  passed  the  meadow 
which  is  still  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Canton  of  Uri,  and  also 
the  little  plot  of  grass  where  exe- 
cutions took  placa 

We  still  could  look  fat  up  to 
the  highest  peaks  and  see  the 
bright  light  of  the  sun ;  but  be- 
neath and  sail  around  us  the 
shadows  were  already  very  deep, 
and  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
white  bright  snow  above.  Here 
and  there  great  masses  of  mud 
and  rock  blocked  the  pathway, 
warning  us  that  it  might  have 
been  impossible  to  have  passed. 
At  one  place  was  a  tiny  votive 
chapel,  the  eternal  light  sending 
a  faint  gleam  out  into  the  road- 
way; but  after  this  the  night 
shut  in  our  view,  and  with  the 
great  masses  of  towering  heights 
around  us  we  walked  silently  on 
until  a  light  or  two  ahead  told  us 
we  were  nearing  Amsteg,  our  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night.     The  sail 
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over  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  the 
night  walk  in  the  mountain  air 
had  well  sharpened  our  appetites, 
and  impatiently  we  waited  for  the 
supper  that  the  landlady  of  the 
Hotel  Stem  at  length  placed  he- 
fore  us.  The  daughter  of  the 
house  acted  as  waitress,  and 
chatted  pleasantly  ahout  their 
mountain  life. 

After  the  meal  was  over  she 
went  out  to  the  door,  and  as  we 
looked  up  to  the  great  dark  masses 
that  seemed  to  overhang  the  inn 
a  sense  of  weird,  shadowy,  un- 
known danger  weighed  upon  the 
mind,  and  hinted  at  a  vague 
presence  of  an  unseen  power. 
As  we  leaned  over  the  ^little 
wooden  hridge,  I  asked, 

'Are  you  not  afraid  of  the 
mountains)* 

*  Ah,  monsieur,'  she  said,  '  the 
mountain  was  there  long  before  I 
was  in  existence,  and  it  will  be 
there  long  after  I  am  dead.  The 
mountain  will  never  hurt  me.' 

She  seemed  to  have  a  reverence 
and  love  for  her  own  particular 
mountain,  that  now  blocked  in 
the  view  like  a  wall  that  reached 
to  heaven,  for  it  stretched  away 
into  the  dim  night  fear  beyond 
our  sight 

The  next  morning  we  started 
again  onward  and  upward,  meet- 
ing at  the  outset  a  party  of  Italian 
peasantry,  who  were  jodling  plea- 
santly as  they  tramped  along. 

We  wound  slowly  up  a  rocky 
pass,  the  roar  of  Eeuss  rising  to 
us  from  beneath,  and  soon  above 
us  came  leaping  down  a  tiny 
waterfall  from  an  immense  height, 
and  then  leaping  onward  to  join 
the  Eeuss  beneath.  A  Httle  far- 
ther on  a  snow-clad  mountain 
blocked  in  the  view.  Just  be- 
yond this  we  passed  a  spot  where 
a  mighty  avalanche  had  swept 
down  huge  masses  of  rock,  but 
the  natives  had  made  use  even  of 
this;  for,  upon  an  enormous  level 


robk  -that  had  lodged  but  a  little 
way  fix)m  the  road,  a  plot  of 
potatoes  was  planted,  and  the  thin 
coating  of  earth  and  leaves  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  for  their  growth. 

Passing  through  several  pretty 
villages,  we  were  not  long  in  reach- 
ing the  bridge  which  led  into  the 
little  town,  as  it  might  be  called, 
of  Wasen.  This  was  a  charming 
spot :  standing  on  the  bridge,  high 
overhead  towered  the  overhanging 
rocks,  and  benetfth  us  rushed  the 
pure  white  stream  between  mossy 
boulders  and  dark  firs.  The  vil- 
lage is  very  picturesque,  the 
wooden  houses  overhanging  the 
road,  and  a  notice  stuck  up  warns 
all  '  not  to  smoke  cigars  or  open 
pipes  here  in  windy  weather.' 

But  a  little  beyond  this  we 
crossed  another  bridge,  and  had  a 
capital  view  of  the  lovely  falls  of 
the  Kohrbach,  the  waters  foam- 
ing on  between  polished  white 
stone  j  and  from  here  the  pass  be- 
came very  wild  and  grand,  and 
vegetation  began  to  disappear. 
There  was  a  wealth  of  waterfalls 
on  every  hand,  and  as  we  passed 
on  the  eye  was  satiated  with  wild 
peeps  of  majestic  scenery.  The 
bridges  over  the  roaring  Eeuss 
formed  pleasant  resting  spots ;  but 
we  wandered  on  ever  upward,  and 
soon  reached  the  wild  stone  dis- 
trict of  Goeschenen,  and  on  into 
the  stone  desert  of  the  SchoUenen. 
Here  not  a  glimpse  of  vegetation 
was  to  be  seen,  and,  to  add  to  the 
sombre  wildness  of  the  view,  the 
dark  clouds  that  had  long  been 
gathering  began  to  fall  in  torrents 
of  rain;  but  we  pressed  on  to  the 
point  of  points  in  the  St.  60- 
thard's  Pass,  and  soon  stood  upon 
the  *  Devil's  Bridge.' 

Eight  well  does  the  name  be- 
come the  scene.  Hard  blackness 
is  on  all  sides;  sheer  precipices  of 
black  and  barren  rock  rise  high 
up  on  every  hand,  and  shut  in  all 
view  but  of  the  double  bridge 
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over  the  tonent,  tlial  thunders 
down  in  white  foam,  and  sends 
high  into  the  air  aho^e  the  bridge 
great  clonds  of  spraj. 

The  scene  is  suggestiveof  naught 
hot  hardness  and  nnshrinking  fe- 
rocity :  no  vestige  of  vegetation 
relieves  its  savagery,  and  hardly 
coald  there  be  found  a  scene  more 
terribly  wild,  especially  when  seen 
upon  a  dark  and  stormy  day. 

The  rain  prevented  us  from 
lingering  too  long  over  the  view, 
and  on  we  wenL  At  a  little  inn 
jnst  above  the  bridge  we  again 
oanght  up  to  our  companion  who 
was  going  to  Cairo,  and  so  we 
again  went  on  together  through 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  scene  just 
passed,  where  we  thought  wo  had 
risen  beyond  all  vegetation;  but 
here,  in  the  quiet  peaceful  little 
valley  of  Urseren,  all  was  green 
again,  and  it  seemed  one  must 
unknowingly  have  descended  some 
thousands  of  feet  to  have  the  scene 
before  us  that  charmed  us  at  the 
inn  of  Andermati  The  houses 
clustered  together  on  the  slope  of 
the  pleasant  green  valley,  where 
com  and  pasture  were  fairly  abun- 
dant. 

But  we  did  not  halt  long  here. 
We  were  still  some  distance  from 
the  summit,  and  the  rain  again 
setting  in  poured  down  upon  us 
with  bitter  force.  We  soon  lost 
all  sight  of  vegetation  now  for 
good,  and  in  the  place  of  green 
patches  of  grass  came  white 
patches  of  snow;  the  air  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  one  of  dejecting  wildnessj 
waterfalls  seemed  to  spring  forth 
on  every  hand,  as  though  the 
earth  would  compete  with  the 
downfall  from  the  inky  clouds. 

At  about  five  in  the  evening  we 
emerged  from  the  rocky  waUs  on 
to  the  level  summit  of  St.  Go- 
thard  Pass,  with  now  but  a  down- 
ward route  into  fair  and  sunny 
Italy  before  us.     How  the  word 


Italy  seemed  to  warm  us,  hers  on. 
this  wild  plateau,  some  7000  faei 
high  amongst  the  snow  I 

The  scene  was  wonderfully  wild. 
Bare,  black,  barren  rocks  shut  in 
the  view;  white  snow  lay  azonnd 
ingreat  patches;  mountain  UHrrentB 
were  roaring  around  on  all  sides. 
The  little  lake  was  inky  black, 
reflecting  but  the  tone  of  the  Ay 
above.  All  was  a  scene  of  impres- 
sive loneliness^  and  the  mournlnl- 
looking  dark-arched  hotels  St  Got- 
tardo,  added  to,  rather  than  de- 
tracted from,  the  sadness  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  place. 

The  rain  ceased  whilst  we  were 
in  the  Hdtel  de  la  Frosa,  a  build- 
ing that  was  a  shade  less  gloomy 
than  the  Grottardo,  and  we  went 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  looked  down  as  fiir  as  the 
clouds  would  allow  into  the  depths 
below.  The  white  masses  of  cload 
came  slowly  crawling  up  the  rocky 
mountain,  and  often  enveloped  us 
in  their  folds.  Amidst  this  deso- 
lation amongst  the  snow  were 
growing  some  sweet  forget-me-nots 
and  the  blue  and  red  gentian, 
their  bright  colours  vividly  backed 
by  the  pure  white  of  the  snow. 
The  blue  and  red  of  the  flowers 
were  the  only  traces  of  brightness 
around,  the  clouds,  rocks,  and 
snow  being  but  varied  shades  of 
black  and  white.  Inside  the  hotel 
they  had  painted  the  ceiling  bhiOf 
in  memory,  probably,  of  the  blue 
sky  they  but  rarely  saw. 

We  had  intended  spending  the 
night  here,  but  the  scene  was  so 
depressing,  and  both  inn  and  sur- 
roundings so  wretched,  that  after 
getting  a  sketch  or  two  of  the  sum- 
mit, i£  smudged  with  rain-spots, 
we  once  more  buckled  on  our  scks^ 
and  started  down  the  mountain 
for  Airolo. 

We  left  at  six  o'clock,  and  so 
hoped  to  get  into  the  little  town 
before  nightfall ;  but  we  had  not 
descended  any  distance  ere  the 
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night  seemed  already  upon  us. 
The  thick  black  mist  wrapped  us 
in  its  dark  folds,  and  sometimes  pre- 
vented us  seeing  more  than  a  few 
yards  ahead.  We  took  the  short 
footpaths  that  cut  off  the  windings 
of  the  road,  but  these  occasionally 
were  yery  slippery  from  the  rain, 
and  were  even  dangerous.  One 
of  these  cuts  led  us  along  a  little 
path  about  two  feet  wide,  and  be- 
low, some  thousand  feet  down,  was 
foaming  and  roaring  along  a 
swollen  torrent  of  yellowish- white 
water ;  on  either  side  of  us  was  a 
grand  succession  of  waterfalls  dash- 
ing over  the  black  rocks. 

At  the  first  house  of  refage  we 
entered  the  dark  Yale  of  T^r^ola, 
through  which  the  wind  came  up 
bitterly  cold.  The  scene  here  was 
dark  and  fearful,  and  entirely  shut 
in  by  the  black  clouds  that  hid  all 
view,  the  houses  of  refuge  at  fre- 
quent intervals  adding  to  the  sad- 
ness of  the  vale,  and  suggesting 
terrors  that  we  cared  not  to  think 
o£ 

As  we  emerged  from  this  dark 
valley  we  came  out  upon  ahei^t, 
and  here  dimly  through  the  mist 
we  saw  what  one  thought  was 
the  dark-blue  sky,  but  another 
declared  was  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain. The  blue  was  of  the  deepest 
purple  hue. 

We  debated  for  some  time  as 
to  whether  this  was  mountain  or 
sky ;  and  as  we  watched  it,  still 
descending,  the  dark  mists  gradu- 
ally changed  to  a  lighter  shade, 
and  then  slowly  lifted,  and  we  saw 
the  most  indescribable  colours  of 
deep  blue,  light  golden,  brilliant 
green,  and  pure  white  mist,  the 
whole  being  slowly  spread  before 
us  in  one  glorious  panorama  chang- 
ing every  moment.  We  saw 
through  this  delicate  curtain  a 
scene  the  most  sublimely  grand  : 
at  first  but  one  of  vivid  colour, 
and  then  gradually  the  sunlight 
overpowered  the  mist,  and  we  had 


mountain  and  valley,  snow  peak 
and  village,  clearly  before  us  in  the 
warm  light  of  an  Italian  autumn 
sun. 

The  scene  was  one  of  those 
that  Elijah  Walton  so  loved  to 
paint,  and  one  which  he,  with  his 
vivid  colouring,  could  not  have 
exaggerated  in  brilliancy.  Com- 
ing upon  us  as  it  did  so  soon 
after  the  dark  black  misery  of  the 
pass  and  the  Tremola  Yale,  it  im- 
pressed us  the  more  with  its 
wondrous  and  delicious  beauty; 
and  we  lingered  on  the  hillside, 
and  picked  bright  fiowers  on  the 
green  banks,  and  cared  not  to 
descend  to  the  village. 

Whilst  we  were  lingering,  the 
evening  bells  rang  out  from  the 
little  church  below,  and  men's 
voices  came  up  the  hill,  singing  in 
harmony  a  peculiar  Italian  air; 
at  each  verse  they  dwelt  upon 
and  sustained  the  last  chords,  and 
then  came  a  silent  pause  before 
another  verse  was  begun. 

To  this  music  we  enrt^red  Airolo, 
and,  passing  the  fountain  where  the 
women  were  busy  washing,  we 
turned  between  the  low  overhang- 
ing houses  into  the  Hotel  de  la 
Posts. 

And  so  had  we  passed  over  St. 
Gothard. 

But  now  we  have  changed  all 
that :  these  strange  changes  from 
wild  precipices,  and  ice-bound 
peaks,  and  vale  of  tremors,  through 
a  thin  gauze-like  yale,  into  the 
wondrous  hues  of  an  Italian 
autumn  sky,  are  all  unseen. 

'Drei  Minuten  aufenhalt'  at 
Goeschenen,  a  puff  of  smoke,  half 
an  hour'sread  of  yesterday's  TimeSy 
a  slackening  of  speed  at  Airolo, 
and  St.  Gothard  is  passed. 

A  marvellous  feat ;  but  who 
would  exchange  the  pleasant  re- 
miniscences of  a  day  afoot  over 
St.  Gothard  for  the  swift  half- 
hour's  run  beneath  the  mountain  ? 

JAH£S   BAKSR. 
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* "  He  Cometh  not,"  she  said.* 

One  o'clock  !    *  Neither  basting  nor  staying/ 

The  dowagers  all  disappear; 
The  hand  the  '  third  extra '  is  playing ; 

0  Frank,  and  you  said  you'd  be  here ! 

There's  a  sound  of  champagne-corks  a-popping 

Below^  like  a  jovial  refrain ; 
In  a  comer  young  Biffins  is  dropping 

First  bints  of  bis  feelings  to  Jane. 

And  I  try  to  think  Freddy  beguiling, 

And  persuade  myself  not  to  look  glum ; 
I  am  talking  and  turning  and  smiling : 

0  Frank,  and  you  promised  to  come ! 

Yet  this  evening  the  ladies  are  longing 
(I  know  it)  to  stand  in  my  shoes ; 

For  the  partners  are  pushing  and  thronging. 
And  I've  captured  young  Fred  of  the  Blues. 

For  Freddy  the  girls  are  all  dying, 

They  jump  when  he  asks  them  to  dance ; 

And  here  is  he  blushing  and  sighing, 
If  I  throw  him  a  word  or  a  glance. 

He  dips  and  he  skips  like  a  swallow ; 

He  has  scent  on  his  hands  and  his  hair ; 
If  I  danced  half  the  night  with  Apollo, 

Ah  me  1  do  you  think  I  should  care  ? 

0  Frank !  yet,  dear  me !  for  what  reason, 

1  wonder — ^yes,  really  I  do — 
Should  a  girl  who's  the  belle  of  the  season 

Expend  so  much  feeling  on  you? 

For  no ;  you're  not  handsome  precisely, 
Although  you've  such  beautiful  eyes ; 

And  you  quote  from  the  bards  very  nicely, 
But  I  fancy  you're  not  very  wise. 

And  not  my  worst  foe  could  assert  you 

To  reveJ  in  honours  and  pelf; 
So  it  seems  you  have  only  one  virtue        ^ 

(That's  Shakespeare)— that  you  are  yourself! 
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Has  the  music  grown  suddenly  blighter  f 

Have  they  turned  on  the  big  chandelier. 
That  the  room's  so  remarkably  lighter  1 

And  I — am  I  looking  severe  ? 

Am  I  frigid  as  snowdrifte  in  Norway? 

Am  I  colder  than  ice  at  the  Pole  1 
For  Someone  stands  there  in  the  doorway, 

And  Someone  shall  smart  in  his  soul ! 

I  &ncied  he  saw  too  when  /  did 

(This  danciDg  is  bad  for  the  nerves ; 
I'm  glad  it  is  done) : ,  Pve  decided 
To  treat  him  the  way  he  deserves. 

*  Good-evening !'    I  think  were  you  saying 

^  (jood-moming/  you  phrased  it  aright; 
What  tricks  with  my  programme  you're  playing  I 

Pray,  sir,  do  you  call  It  polite  f 

▲UTHOB  OF  'THE  DIABT  OF  A  PLAIif  QIRL.' 
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Like  a  stuidy  led-coated  sentinel, 
this  great  ruddy  rock  rises  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  from. the  ocean,  and 
keeps  watch  from  afar  over  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Little  is 
known  by  the  general  public  of 
this  tiny  possession  of  ours,  and 
the  reason  may  possibly  be  that 
there  is  little  to  know ;  but  what 
there  is,  is  quaint*and  interesting. 
I  say  adviradly  tiny  possession, 
because,  although  regarded  as  a 
mere  rock,  Heligohuod  may  be 
considered  laige ;  looked  upon  as 
a  dependency,  it  is  indeed  diminu- 
tive, seeing  that  it  does  not  mea- 
sure one  square  mile.  A  mile  it 
is  in  length,  but  scarce  a  third 
of  that  distance  in  Width.  This 
oblong  mass  of  hard  dai^-red  clay 
and  marl  rises  perpendicularly 
two  hundred  feet  high  out  of  the 
blue  waters,  and  presents  an  im- 
posing and  unique  appearance  to 
those  who  have  only  been  accus- 
tomed to  their  home  white  chalky 

Few  Britons,  however,  &vour 
Heligoland  with  a  visit.  Thi3 
breezy  bracing  little  spot  is  prin- 
cipally appreciated  by  the  iiJiabi- 
tants  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
who  find  in  and  make  of  it  a 
pleasant  summer  resort.  The  sail  ^ 
from  Hamburg,  along  the  pic- 
turesque banks  of  the  Elbe,  tiiat 
giadually  recede  further  and  far- 
ther as  the  river  widens  and  ex- 
pands towards  its  mouth,  is  very 
interesting,  and  is  of  five  hours' 
duration;  but  after  touching  at 
Cuxhafen— of  which  little  is  to  be 
seen,  save  its  tower,  for  the  masses 
of  masts  that  obstruct  the  view — 
the  steamer  frequently  gives  indi- 
cations of  being  upon  the  high 


seas,  and  the  charm  of  the  sail  is 
over  for  had  sailors.  It  takes 
three  hours  to  reach  the  ruby  islet 
from  Cuzhafen,  aad  it  may  seem 
to  dance  v«ry  distressfully,  as  it 
is  approached,  to  some  sickened 
senses.  A  lighthouse,  the  church, 
hotels,  and  dvi  allings  are  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  gleam 
white  and  picturesque  in  their 
dignified  position;  but  a  cosy, 
sheltered,  three -cornered  sand- 
bank nestles  at  the  foot  of  the 
red  wall,  and  this  bit  of  ground 
is  called  the  Underland,  and  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  town. 
On  it  are  situated  the  Kursaal,  the 
Conversationshaus,  the  Theater, 
the  shops,  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
houses.  Several  green  bathing- 
houses  stand  on  a  secluded  part 
of  the  beach ;  but  these  are  rarely 
used,  for  the  water  playing  and 
rippling  rouhd  Heligoland  is  red 
and  muddy  at  that  end,  and  there 
is  a  delightful  bathiag-place  close 
by.  A  long  sandbank  smiles 
white  and  temp'ting  amid  the 
dimpling  waves  not  far  ofi^,  where- 
on are  many  more  of  the  green 
machines. 

Heligoland  is  very  modest  in 
its  bathing  arrangements— one 
phase  about  it  which  is  not  Conti- 
nental—«ne.  side  of  the  Diine 
being  set  apart  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  ladies;  while  the 
other,  at  an  opposite  end,  is  ap- 
portioned for  the  gentlemen. 
Either  department  has  its  minister- 
ing bathing  men  and  women,  and 
it  is  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
these  men  or  women  that  the 
machines  are  poshed  into  the  sea 
and  out  again.  The  trip  over  to 
the  Dune  takes  from  ten  to  twenty 
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minutes.  A  pavilion  dispoa^  ii- 
fiolf  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy 
gzasB-tufted  downs,  «nd  it  is  con- 
venient to  be  able  to  obtain  re- 
fsBhinents  in  this  lonely  abode, 
after  the  invigorating  pleasures  of 
a  swim  and  a  plunge.  It  also 
occasionally  happens  tJiat  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  return  journey 
to  be  undertaken  to  Helgoland, 
and  all  the  bathers  are  necessi- 
tated to  remain  upon  the  Diine  to 
await  the  passing  of  the  storm, 
perhaps  till  the  ensuing  noon.  In 
such  dilemmas  the  pavilion  affords 
a  highly- appreciated  shelter ;  but 
a  shelter  only,  for  of  beds  there  is 
no  question,  and  even  food  is  at  a 
discount  Happily  such  mishaps 
do  not  often  occur,  as  the  boat- 
men are  well  read  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  skies ;  if  caprice  from  the 
elements  therefore  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, the  visitors  are  warned, 
and  remain  upon  the  mainland — 
as  I  suppose  Heligoland  may  be 
termed — those  unwilling  to  miss 
their  dip  taking  it  in  the  'red 
sea.' 

Beferring  to  food,  I  may  men- 
tion that  as  the  soil  only  pro- 
duces so  many  potatoes  as  have 
room  to  grow  on  the  stretch  of 
ITpperlandnot  appropriated  by  the 
church,  lighthouse,  &c.,  every- 
thing— but  fish — for  the  suste- 
nance of  visitors  and  inhabitants 
has  to  be  imported.  Even  milk; 
firuit,  and  vegetables  are  borne  from 
over  the  sea.  True,  one  cow  digni- 
fies the  island  with  her  presence, 
but  she  is  the  property  of  the 
governor,  whose  household  only 
derives  benefit  from  her.  At 
least,  such  was  the  scale  of  the 
home-feurmat  the  time  of  my  visit. 
No  horse  has  trodden  the  shores 
of  Heligoland — indeed  it  would 
find  but  little  to  tread  upon,  for 
it  could  never  reach  the  Upper- 
land  ;  and  sadly  monotonous  would 
it  be  for  any  animal  to  pace  back- 


wards and  forwards  upon  the  le- 
Btiicted  extent  of  Underland. 

Woe  unto  those  who  in  ignor- 
aaoe  select  apartments  on  the 
Oberland!  One  hundred  and 
ninety  steps  lead  thither,  and 
these  one  hundred  and  ninety 
steps  become  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh  when  they  have  to  be 
mounted  and  descended  several 
times  daily,  as  they  must  be,  un- 
less the  visitor  is  content  to 
parade  among  the  potatoes,  and 
watch  the  shades  and  changes 
running  over  the  grand  expanse 
of  waters,  stretching  to  the  horizon 
on  all  sides.  Should  he  crave  to 
take  part  in  any  of  the  distcae- 
tions  afforded  by  the  island,  he 
must  wend  '  downnstairs.'  Having 
bathed,  which  is  perhaps  the  dis- 
traction-in-chief  of  the  day,  he 
will  have  to  go  home  up  'die 
Treppe '  for  luncheon  and  an  hour 
or  two  of  repose,  the  strong  sea- 
air  disposing  one  somnolently; 
having  reposed,  he  will  again 
descend  for  the  afternoon  concert 
and  the  amval  of  the  steamer, 
and  shortly  ascend  for  dinner ; 
having  dined,  a  whole  evening  in 
one's  rooms  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  the  steps  have  once  more 
to  be  done,  should  the  theatre, 
the  reading-rooms,  a  ball,  or  a  con- 
cert, prove  fascinating.  A  day's 
fishing  obviates  a  good  deal  of  the 
tramping  up  and  down ;  but  one 
cannot  fiish  every  day. 

The  arrival  of  steamers  and  the 
mail  is  the  event  of  most  conse- 
quence ID  the  routine.  Every 
one  is  on  the  watch,  and  few  ab- 
sent themselves  from  the  landing- 
place  at  the  important  moment 
it  is  so  interesting  to  know  who 
and  how  many  have  come. 
Heligoland  does  not  boast  a  pier ; 
the  freight  of  the  steamers,  per- 
sonal And  provisional,  has  there- 
fore to  be  set  ashore  by  little 
boats.  This  putting  ashore  is 
somewhat    disagreeable    for   the 
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pexaonal  coniiiigeni.  A  sillj 
coBtom  18  in  yogaem  Heligoland, 
which  18  thai  of  subjecting  in- 
yellen  to  a  Tollej  of  zemarks 
while  they  pan  along  a  nanow 
walk  fonned  by  two  pieces  of 
rope  holding  back  the  crowd 
proesing  forwards  to  contemplate 
and  stare  at  the  discomfited  and 
astonished  strangers.  There  are 
always  some  aspiring  spirits  ready 
to  be  funny  at  the  expense  of  the 
passengers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public;  and  people  bearing  the 
traces  of  recent  seasickness  are  a 
particular  source  of  delight,  and 
give  scope  for  clevemess,  for 
under  such  circumstances  they 
are  certainly  not  seen  at  their 
best  One  joke  never  seems  to 
pall :  it  is  that  of  asking  visitors 
if  they  would  like  a  cab, 
*  Droschke,  mein  Herr  f  This  part 
of  the  play  is  undertaken  by  boys ; 
and  when  an  afiirmative  reply  is 
given  general  merriment  ensues, 
whichnaturallymakes  the  stranger 
feel  and  look  foolish,  it  not  having 
occurred  to  him  that  there  is  no 
vehicle — ^save  perchance,  a  wheel- 
barrow—  in  Heligoland.  Old 
hahituh  give  instructions  to  their 
sailor  to  land  them  at  some  other 
point,  and  by  so  doing  they  evade 
the  'Lasterallee,'  as  it  is  called. 
The  above  is  a  species  of  plea- 
santry more  appreciated  by  the 
German  than  it  would  be  by  an 
English  public. 

The  insignia  over  the  post-office 
and  the  Queen's  head  on  the 
stamps  are  about  the  only  British 
characteristics  of  Heligoland.  Ger- 
man is  taught  in  the  schobl, 
preached  in  the  churoh  (Lu- 
theran), and  is  generally  spoken ; 
but  the  natives  have  a  language 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
they  call  Friesisch,  and  use  in 
fEomliar    intercourse    with    one 


another,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Belgians  use  Flemish,  and 
the  Swiss,  Swiss-German.  Heli- 
goland was  a  grand  place  for 
smuggling  in  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon, but  the  inhabitants  now 
depend  on  fishing  and  the  season 
for  their  means  of  livelihood.  Th^ 
island  has  about  2000  inhabitants, 
and  on  an  average  there  are  lOOO 
visitors  in  the  summer.  The  sea- 
son lasts  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. 

Twice  during  that  period  what 
is  called  Grottenbeleuchtung  takes 
place.  A  flotilla  of  little  boats, 
— ^in  one  or  two  of  which  are  the 
members  of  the  band,  making 
music — ^laden  with  people  row 
round  the  island,  and  every  grotto 
and  cavern  as  it  is  reached  is 
lighted  up  with  Bengal  fires,  and 
the  efiect  is  charming.  The  fire- 
works enable  one  to  see  the  ex- 
tent of  the  numerous  caves,  and  in 
many  cases  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  have  been  considerable. 
Heligoland  is  slowly  wasting 
away,  but  very  gradually.  It  is 
said  that  the  two  islands  once 
joined ;  which  is  very  probable,  as 
the  sea  is  only  some  twenty  feet 
deep  between  Heligoland  and  the 
Biine. 

On  stiU,  dark,  warm  nights, 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  south, 
the  phosphorescent  lights  are  seen 
to  great  perfection ;  the  wavelets 
as  they  gently  ripple  on  the  beach   - 
look  like  flashes  of  bright  blue 
flame,  and  the  drops  of  water 
dripping  firom  the  oars  glitter  like 
diamonds.     The    sea  seems   all 
aglow,  and  at  every  touch  scin- 
tillates and  sparkles.    The  effect 
is,  of  course,    produced    by  in- 
numerable molluscs  that  are  in- 
visible   to    the  naked  eye,  but 
gleam  like  glowworms  at  every 
movement  of  the  waters. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Godakt.] 


A  FAVOURITE  POET. 


'  O  brave  poets,  keep  back  nothing  : 
Nor  mix  £silsehood  with  the  whole  I 
Look  up  Gudward  !  ^peak  the  truth  in 
Worthy  song  from  earnest  soul ! 


Hold  in  high  poetic  dutv 
Truest  truth  the  fail 


fairest  beauty  I 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


AUNT  MARJORIE'S  STORY. 


'  Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled, 
lake  the  yue  in  which  roses  have  onoe  been  distilled ; 
Tou  may  break,  yon  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  wiljL 
Bat  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  stilL" — T.  Moobb. 


Thby  never  weary,  these  girls,  of 
tales  of  the  long  ago, '  when  you 
were  young,  auntMarjorie.'  What 
shall  I  tell  them  to-night,  I  won- 
der, when  they  come,  as  they  soon 
will,  with  bright  fresh  faces  eager 
for  the  nsual  evening  chat  by 
aunty's  fire  ?  Shall  it  be  a  little 
piece  of  their  mother's  love  story  ? 
She  would  not  mind,  I  know,  and 
it  could  not  hurt  them'.  Maybe 
the  days  are  not  far  ofif  when  they 
will  come  to  me  with  similar  tales 
to  confide — tender  youthful  ro- 
mances, their  own  sweet  selves  the 
heroines.   Ah  me,  how  time  fiiesl 

I  remember,  girls,  a  happy 
autumn  trip  we  three  took  one 
year — our  father,  sister  l^ell,  and 
L  It  was  always  '  we  three '  in 
those  days,  and  the  odd  number 
was  never  *  trumpery '  to  us,  but 
the  very  perfection  of  complete- 
ness. Our  Highland  father — 
where  could  you  have  found  a 
more  perfect  gentleman,  gallant  in 
the  smallest  details  to  us  girls  as 
to  the  highest  in  the  land  ? — he 
had  no  two  manners,  had  father. 
Aunty  ia  growing  old  now,  dears, 
and  every  year  she  lives,  knows 
and  appreciates  better  the  noble- 
ness, the  courage,  the  goodness  of 
that  loving  heart,  and  feels  glad 
as  she  thinks  how  every  day  is 
bringing  her  nearer  the  time  of 
meeting  him  again,  where  he  has 
'  gone  before.'  Then  Nell,  my 
only  sister  and  other  self,  merry, 
saucy,  loving,  gentle,  she  never 
resented  by  word  or  look  the 
authority  ^  both  aa  elder  sister 
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and  Mother  Marjorie,  had  some- 
times to  take.  Such  a  bonny  little 
thing  was  Nell ;  I  doubt  if  you 
would  have  called  her  beautiful, 
but  firom  top  to  toe  she  was  like 
a  summer's  day,  bright,  sweet,  and 
soft.  How  flEtther's  face  used  to 
light  up  as  he  listened  to  her 
meny  rippling  laugh !  Since 
mother  died,  when  Nell  was  only 
two  years  old,  it  had  been  father's 
and  my  joy  to  keep  even  the  sha- 
dow of  tears  from  those  blue  eyes ; 
and  I  think  so  far  we  had  suc- 
ceeded. Who  could  help  loving 
ber — ^sweet  sister  Nell  I  I,  Mar- 
jorie, was  never  very  different  firom 
the  aunt  Marjorie  you  know  now. 
Some  seven  years  older  than  Nell, 
and  always  more  reserved  and 
quiet,  I  think  my  life  was  more  a 
part  of  hers  than  an  individual 
one  of  my  own ;  Nell's  joys  and 
griefs,  her  everything,  were  mine. 

Well,  one  morning,  as  she  lay 
asleep  in  her  little  white  nook 
opposite  mine,  and  as  I,  neither 
sleeping  nor  waking,  but  like 
*  pussy  on  the  pantiles,  thinking 
of  nothing  at  all,'  was  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  last  ten  minutes  of 
bed,  the  door  opened,  and  .  in 
walked  our  father  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  evidently  fresh 
from  the  tub  and  the  razor,  and 
with  a  suspicious-looking  wet 
sponge  in  his  hand.  Glancing 
from  one  bed  to  the  other,  from 
Nell's  perfectly  closed  eyes  to 
mine  partially  open,  and  evidently 
considering  my  case  the  most  pro- 
mising, he  addressed  himself  to  me. 

*  Seven  o'clock,  Biarjorie ;  a  fine 
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mprning,  no  rain,  only  a  trifle 
JDJsbjf  and  that  will  soon  dear  off; 
a  first-rate  day  for  our  climb ;  so 
wake  Nell  and  get  dressed  quickly. 
We  must  be  off  in  an  hour  if  we 
mean  to  catch  the  first  coach.' 

I  suppose  I  must  still  have 
looked  iieepy,  for  father  brought 
that  horrid  spoDge  unpleasantly 
near  my  face,  and,  folly  awake 
now,  I  sat  up  to  ward  it  off.  With 
a  laugh  at  me,  and  a  kiss  dropped 
on  Nell's  still  sleeping  face,  he 
left  the  room,  telling  me  that  the 
near  mountains  were  putting  off 
their  night-caps,  and  we  must 
follow  their  example. 

The  next  thing  was  the  usual 
skirmish  with  Nell.  I  was  well 
used  to  her  ways,  and  accustomed 
to  her  long  unconsciousness  of  a 
morning.  At  length,  after  I  had 
kissed  her,  shaken  her,  pulled  the 
clothes  off  her,  and  quite  exhausted 
my  usual  store  of  waking  devices, 
she  consented  to  open  her  blue 
eyes,  smile  the  brightest  and  most 
sweet-tempered  of  good-mornings, 
put  her  rosy  little  toes  to  Uie 
ground,  and  proceed  with  her  toilet. 
In  less  time  than  you  would  be- 
lieve we  had  dressed,  breakfSeusted, 
cut  sandwiches,  boiled  eggs,  and 
were  ready  to  start  on  our  expedi- 
tion. I  remember  well  what  a 
battle  we  had  with  our  good  land- 
lady, who  came  up  to  our  rooms 
witli  a  perfect  Shetland  wool  de- 
pository in  her  arms,  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  convince  her 
that  a  shawl  apiece  was  as  much 
as  Nell  and  I  could  climb  in,  and 
that  father  objected  to  be  seen 
walking  down  the  village  street 
with  a  red  comforter  round  his 
neck,  though  to  please  her  he  con- 
sented to  put  one  in  his  pocket. 

Down  that  village  street  wo 
marched.  It  was  a  crisp  autumn 
morning,  such  as  the  Highlands 
in  September  know  so  well,  the 
mountain-tops  still  covered  in 
white  mist;  <but  that  will  dear 


away,'  said  father,  *  and  when  we 
reach  the  top  you  will  think  the 
view  from  there  well  worth  a  bit 
of  climbing.' 

*  You've  often  climbed  it  before, 
I  suppose,  father?  asked  Nell. 

'  I  know  every  step  of  the  hill, 
my  dear ;  have  done  it  scores  of 
times  as  a  boy ;  I  believe  I  could 
take  you  up  easily  blindfold.  It's 
a  mere  nothing  of  a  climb,  Nelly, 
never  fear;  and  then — ^the  view 
from  the  top  I' 

Father  brandished  his  stick  and 
waved  his  hand,  but  wisely  at- 
tempted no  description  of  the 
beauties  which  lay  before  us,  and 
much  encouraged  we  walked 
briskly  on. 

*  Moore  does  not  appear  to  be 
up  yet,'  remarked  faUier,  as  we 
passed  a  little  white  cottage  whose 
blinds  were  still  down. 

Ndl  glanced  up  quickly.  I 
was  looking  at  her,  and  fancied  I 
saw  a  shadow  cross  her  sweet  face, 
but  she  said  nothing. 

This  Mr.  Moore,  Paul  Moore^ 
was  also  spending  a  two  months' 
holiday  in  the  little  village.  He 
was  a  clergyman,  and  had  come 
up  to  take  the  service  at  the  Eng- 
lish church.  Father  had  ever  the 
happy  knack  of  making  friends 
with  all  the  nice  people  he  met  on 
his  travels,  and  had  soon  made  Mr. 
Moore's  acquaintance.  He  had 
joined  most  of  our  expeditions, 
and  somehow  they  never  now 
seemed  quite  complete  unless  Paul 
Moore  was  with  ua.  He  mnst 
have  been  about  five-and-thirty 
then,  a  very  muscular  Christian, 
tall,  athletic,  with  such  a  fine 
kindly  face,  gentle  and  manly, 
laughing  brown  eyes,  and  a  red- 
brown  beard.  It  used  to  do  one 
good  the  moment  he  began,  to 
preach:  he  seemed  ever  to  tell  you 
just  what  you  most  wanted  to 
know,  to  help  you  exactly  as  yon 
needed  hdp.  How  merry  we  were 
together,  we  four,  and  how  Nell 
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used  to  tease  that  poor  man !  she 
seemed  such  a  child  compared  to 
him.  Ah,  thesQ  idle  autumn 
days,  happy  wanderings  among 
scenes  so  exquisitely  beautiful! 
Will  you  eyer  forget  them,  sweet 
sister  Nelly?  can  you  not  recall 
each  one  of  them  now,  as  though 
thev  had  happened  but  yesterday  % 

As  we  reached  the  hotel,  and 
saw  the  passengers  collected  wait- 
ing for  our  coach,  I  observed  Nell 
hastily  scan  the  group,  and  again 
the  disappointed  expression  crossed 
her  face.  No,  there  was  no  felt 
basin'of  a  hat  there,  and  my  heart, 
which  thought  it  knew  NeU's 
secret,  ached  for  my  little  ^1. 
So  very  few  days  remained  of  our 
holiday.  Was  this  autumn  hap- 
piness soon  to  be  but  a  thing  of 
t^epast?  Was  it  also  to  be  among 
the  days  'so  sad,  so  sweet,  the 
days  that  are  no  more' ) 

yVhat  a  motley  crew  we  were 
tliat  mounted  the  coach !  and  Nell; 
who  seemed  to  have  regained  her 
brightness,  made  merciless  fiin  of 
us  all,  till  staid  sister  Maijorie's 
gravity  was  well-nigh  upset.  Why 
did  that  young  man,  evidently 
from  far  south  of  the  Border  and 
near  to  Bow  bells,  wear  galoshes 
and  a  high  hati  Did  he  think 
it  was  the  proper  Highland  dress? 
And  what  relation  did  I  sup- 
pose those  four  Americans  were 
to  each  other?  A  stout  gentle- 
man and  a  thin;  a  stout  lady 
and  a  thin.  Did  the  stout  couple 
belong  to  each  other,  and  had 
like  drawn  to  like?  or  had  each 
sought  in  his  spouse  the  charms 
he  lacked  himself?  On  rolled  our 
coach,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  as 
usual  so  top-heavy  that  it  swayed 
firom  side  to  side  through  the 
most  lovely  of  lovely  scenery,  till 
a  little  inn  was  reached,  where 
father,  Nell,  and  I  alighted,  and 
off  started  the  coach  again  with 
no  time  to  spare.  There  stood 
our  mountain,  stem,  unyielding, 


and  very  high.  Guides  and  fo- 
nies  could  be  had  at  the  inn;  but 
fleither  would  none  of  them,  and 
when  we  hinted  at  the  possibility 
of  needing  them,  joked  us  for 
not  trusting  him. 

*  The  mountain  is  the  same,  my 
dears,  even  though  your  daddy 
has  not  set  foot  on  it  since  he  was 
a  boy.  We  must  go  through  that 
gate,  slope  gently  up  the  side  of 
the  hill,  not  too  fast  to  begin 
with,  ^nd  we  shall  be  at  the  top 
before  you  will  believe  it  possible. 
Isn't  that  the  usual  course?*  he 
asked  of  a  farm-lad  who  stood 
near. 

The  fellow  shook  his  stupid 
head  and  pointed  to  a  maid  at^ 
the  inn  door.  Just  to  please  us, 
father  said  he  would  ask  her;  and, 
she  giving  us  clear  directions  as 
to  our  route,  we  started  full  of 
hope  as  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
undertaking. 

O  that  cUmb !  shall  I  ever  for- 
get it  ?  or  poor  Nell's  face  of  re- 
signed despair  as  we  clambered 
breathlessly  on,  now  over  our 
ankles  in  peat-bog,  now  slipping 
on  over-d]^  heather  or  tearing 
our  limbs  and  clothes  on  sharp 
rocks  ?  Either  the  mountain  had 
changed  since  father  was  a  boy, 
or  this  was  never  the  way  he  came 
in  auld  lang  syne.  0  me !  how 
our  poor  bones  ached  I  how  we 
panted  and  strained  and  toiled  I 
Father  kept  on  always  ahead, 
shouting  back  many  encourage- 
ments not  to  give  in,  and  rather 
breathless  descriptions  of  that 
beautiful  view  from  the  top. 

*I  don't  believe  there  will  bo 
any  view  at  all,'  said  poor  Nell, 
in  such  an  aggrieved  tone  of  voice 
that  I  could  not  help  laughing,  it 
struck  me  we  v^ere  all  making 
such  a  business  of  this  supposed 
pleasure.  She  laughed  too,  then, 
but  pointed  to  the  mist,  which 
still  enveloped  the  peaks  an^ 
showed  no  sign  of  rising. 
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jTes,  Nell,  it  certainly  looks  ra- 
ther hopeless/ 1  said ;  'liiat  we  must 
follow  father,  and  trust  the  mist 
may  he  civil  and  clear  away  just 
for  us.' 

Well,  somehow  or  other,  we 
had  almost  gained  the  top,  and 
father  was  at  last  induced  to  allow 
us  a  few  minutes'  rest,  hefore  he- 
ginning  the  hardest  part  of  all, 
the  highest  peak,  with  knife-like 
edges,  and  along  those  edges  we 
must  creep.  How  splendid  it  was 
to  sink  down  on  that  delicious 
heather,  to  feel  one  could  draw  a 
long  hreath,  and  might  allow 
<me's  overtaxed  muscles  to  rest 
awhile! 

*  Do  you  know,'  said  fetther,  as 
he  lit  a  cigar; — *  do  you  know,  my 
dears,  I  verily  helieve  that  house- 
maid at  the  inn  was  wilfully  mis- 
directing us,  simply  because  we 
would  not  employ  one  of  her  old 
guides  j  for  I  don't  believe,  and ' 
(waxing  wroth)  *I  wonH  helieve, 
that  tins  is  the  way  I  came  as  a 
boy.  8he  was  misleading  us,  my 
girls,  she  was  misleading  us.' 

Nell^  with  her  curly  head  against 
my  knee,  groaned. 

'  Let's  call  her  bad  names,'  she 
said ; '  it  might  relieve  us.' 

'We  will,  for  she  deserves 
them,'  said  flEtther,  with  decision. 

0,  what  a  string  of  names  we 
did  concoct  I  That  poor  house- 
maid, surely  even  she,  bad  as  she 
was,  could  not  have  deserved  them 
alL  I  will  not  repeat  them  to 
you,  my  dears;  they  were  too 
naughty.  The  one  that  flEtther  de- 
claied  would  sting  her  most  did 
not  sound  half  as  bad  as  many — 
*  white-hearted  Lowlander  P 

*  Ah,  that  will  sting,'  said  he ; 
and,  something  comforted,  we  re- 
sumed our  journey. 

We  had  almost  gained  the  top, 
could  smile  at  struggles  past,  and 
>  look  about  us. 

*  Where  is  the  lovely  view, 
please  1'  asked  Nell,  with  mischief 


in  her  voice.  '  Perhaps,  &ther,  it 
is  the  very  near  view  you  meant^ 
for  everything  else  is  in  mist 
stilL' 

It  was  true;  no  distant  views 
could  be  visible  to-day;  but  I 
think  we  were  all  so  proud  of  our 
four  thousand  feet  that  we  only 
felt  good-humoured  and  merry, 
very  hungry,  and  more  inclined 
for  good  sandwiches  in  the  hand 
than  any  amount  of  lovely  scenery 
in  the  distance. 

Suddenly  I  saw  Nell  hastily 
smooth  her  tumbled  curls,  tie  on 
the  broad  hat  she  had  been  carry- 
ing, and  a  startled  curious  look 
come  over  her  face. 

*  Maijorie,'  she  whispered,  point- 
ing to  a  black  something  on  the 
ground  not  far  ofif,  'look,  Mar- 
jorie,  what — who — is  that? 

Wanting  to  reassure  my  excited 
little  pet,  I  laughed  and  said, 

*  AU  I  can  see  from  here,  Nell, 
is  what  looks  very  like  a  big  felt 
hat,  and  it  is  moving.' 

'  And,  by  Jove,  that's  just  what 
it  is  1'  cried  flEtther ;  *  it's  Moore's 
hat,  with  Moore's  head  inside  it  I 
He  is  evidently  asleep  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  must  have  passed  the 
night  hare,  for  we  came  up  by  the 
firat  coach  this  morning,  and  here 
he  is  before  us  I  What  can  the 
fellow  be  after  1  Hi  1  Moore  ! 
Moore  r 

Up  started  that  long  figure, 
stood  erect  and  astonished  for 
an  instant,  and  then — ah  me!  I 
never  want  to  see  a  more  joyful 
expression  on  any  mortal's  face 
than  I  saw  that  day  on  Paul 
Moore's  as  his  eye  rested  on  NelL 
He  had  not  heard  us  coming  till 
we  were  close  upon  him ;  and  he 
has  told  me  since,  that  as  he  lay 
there  on  the  heather,  fetncying 
himself  alone,  and  dreaming  ten- 
der things  of  Nell,  it  was  like  a 
prayer  answered  and  heaven  near 
to  wake  and  find  her  standing  so 
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doee,  to  hear  her  sweet  voice  aod 
touch  her  hand.  He  explained 
to  us  that,  wanting  an  early 
climb,  he  had  slept  the  night  at 
the  little  inn,  and  so  was  well 
ahead  of  us  who  had  only  come 
by  the  morning  coach. 

I  think  that  look  told  all,  and 
everything  was  really  settled  then ; 
for  Kell  ran  about  preparing  lunch, 
looking  as  though  the  fulness  of 
joy  had  come;  and  Paul  never 
took  his  eyes  off  her,  as  he  stood 
talking  with  father  at  a  little  dis* 
tance. 

Well,  girls,  we  all  got  home 
somehow  that  evening.  Did  he 
help  Nell  down?  you  ask.  No, 
my  dearies,  he  kept  all  the  time 
by  aunt  Marjorie's  side,  while  Nell 
went  with  father;  only  when  we 
reached  the  bottom,  father  said  to 
me  in  a  peculiar  way, 

^Marjorie,  come  into  the  inn 
with  me,  and  help  me  scold 
that  wicked  housemaid.  Nell 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  come,  for 
she  might  lose  her  temper  and 
disgrace  us.  *Stay  outside,  my 
dear.    Moore,  take  care  of  her.' 

When  we  reappeared,  Nelly 
came  to  meet  us,  and  quietly 
slipped  her  little  hand  in  mine. 
8he  said  nothing  then,  and  very 


little  on  our  homeward  way ;  but 
I  had  only  to  look  at  my  daip- 
ling's  face  to  know  'it  was  well 
wiUi  the  child.'  And  the  expres- 
sion on  Paul  Moore's  feuse !  Ah, 
I  cannot  describe  that— -it  is  only 
to  be  felt;  but  I  trust  you 
may  see  it  for  yourselves  some 
day  on  a  good  man's  face  when 
he  looks  at  you,  and  you  will 
understand  then  how  it  was  that 
stupid  old  aunty  could  not  put  it 
into  words. 

When  we  reached  our  village, 
Paul  Moore  and  father  disappeared 
into  the  former's  little  white  cot- 
tage, Nell  and  I  into  ours.  She 
followed  me  into  our  room  and  shut 
the  door,  then  hid  her  sweet  face 
on  my  shoulder.  As  I  put  my 
arms  round  her,  and  drew  my 
dear  girl  close  to  me,  she  whis- 
pered so  low  I  could  barely  catch 
the  words, 

'0  Maijorie,  Marjorie,  some 
one  has  told  me  he  loves  me,  and 
I  have  promised  to  be  his  wifa' 
Then,  suddenly  looking  into  my 
face,  with  her  own  saucy  merry 
snule,  she  added, '  And,  Marjorie, 
father  was  quite  right — the  view 
at  the  top  was  well  worth  the 
climb/ 

A.  C.  HERTFORD. 
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That  great  bulwark,  which  it  is 
pretty  well  agreed  amongst  anti- 
quaries was  built  by  Hadrian, 
and  which  stretches  ^m  the  Sol- 
way  Firth  to  the  Qerman  Ocean, 
is  a  familiar  feature  in  all  our 
histories  and  geographies,  and  yet 
but  a  very  faint  notion  of  its 
grandeur  and  sturdiness  can  be 
gained  from  the  most  brilliant 
and  detailed  description. 

When  we  remember  that  be- 
fore our  oldest  abbeys  and  cathe- 
jrals  were  built,  Hadrian's  Wall 
was  already  a  ruin;  when  we 
think  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
Britain  during  eighteen  hundred 
years;  when  we  hear  and  read 
of  later  edifices  being  utterly 
swept  away  and  their  very  sites 
unknown,  we  may  well  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  wondering  admiration  to 
the  genius  of  the  mighty  people 
who  reared  it.  And  yet  how 
many  people  know  anything  of 
it  but  the  name  t 

A  few  enthusiastic  northern 
antiquaries  have  made  it  a  dar- 
ling study,  and  probably  know 
every  inch  of  it;  picnic-parties 
from  Gilsland  Spa  make  the  camp 
at  Birdoswald  a  rendezvous;  men 
who  shoot  the  neighbouring  moors 
know  it  as  a  landmark ;  but  very 
few  others,  especially  Londoners 
and  south-countrymen,  can  say 
anything  more  about  it  than  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Bomans  as  a 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots ;  and  a  very  large 
number  of  otherwise  well-informed 
folk  doubt  its  very  existence. 

Now,  it  has  a  most  palpable 


existence ;  and  we  can  say,  from 
personal  experience,  that  no  more 
plefusant  and  more  interestiog  a 
trip  can  be  made  in  Britain  by 
the  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  rough 
work,  and  who  is  im})ued  with 
an  atom  of  antiquarian  sentimen- 
tality, than  to  follow  conscien- 
tiously the  course  of  the  wall,  or, 
at  any  rate,  some  part  of  it.  Eyen 
if  he  be  not  enthusiastic  at  start- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  Anglo- 
Koman  archaeology,  he  will  find 
the  spirit  enter  into  him  ere  he 
has  b^en  in  the  company  of  the 
wall  for  half  a  dozen  nules,  and 
by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  end 
of  his  tramp  will  discover  that 
he  has  got  a  new  hobby-horse,  of 
which  he  will  not  speedily  weary. 
This  has  been  so^ofben  the  case, 
that  we  venture  to  set  it  down  as 
a  fjftct  applicable  to  .nine  men  out 
often. 

In  obedience  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  in  his 
most  admirable  and  invaluable 
Guide* to  Carliele,  Gilsland,  and 
the  Roman  Wall,  a  little  volume 
which  must  accompany  the  ex- 
plorer, we  determined,  in  October 
last,  to  follow  the  Wall  from 
west  to  east;  and,  moreover,  noting 
from  his  book  how  little  of  inter- 
est therp  is  between  the  actual 
starting-point  of  the  Wall,  Bow- 
ness,  and  Carlisle,  we  made  the 
latter  place  our  point  of  depar- 
ture. One  word  of  warning  be-, 
fore  we  commence.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  arrange  beforehand  the 
exact  spots  where  halts  for  the 
night  will  be  made ;  for  the  Wall 
traverses  an  exceedbigly  wild  and 
sequestered  country,  where  accom- 
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modation  may,  bat  more  probably 
may  noi^  be  fooxuL  The  distance 
from  GadiBle  to  Newcastle  is 
about  sixty-three  miles;  and  the 
touristy  in  order  to  see  eTerything 
without  being  pressed  for  time^ 
should. divide  tlus  into  four  days. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also 
that  a. great  many  of  these  sixty- 
three  miles  are  mountain  miles* 

We  left  Carlisle  by  Scotch 
Street,  following  the  course  of  the 
old  high-road  to  the  north,  and 
crossing  the  Eden  not  very  far 
from  ^e  spot  from  whence  Buc- 
cleugh  made  that  ballad-famous 
rescue  of  Kinmont  Willie,  who 
was  shut  up  in  the  old  castle  be- 
hind us ;  and  we  passed  through 
the  suburb  of  Stanwix,  where,  it 
is  said,  was  a  Eoman  station. 
From  Stanwix  the  WaU  went  by 
the  hamlet  of  Tarraby;  but  an 
examination  of  the  fields  showing 
us  nothing  more  than  the  faintest 
outline  of  the  northern  fosse,  we 
struck  into  what  is  called  the 
'old'  military  road,  running  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  Newcastle, 
which  was  constructed  after  the 
*  Forty-five,'  in  order  that  we 
might  visit  Drawdykes,  one  of  the 
remaining  genuine  old  Border 
house  -  fortresses.  Three  stone 
heads,  grinning  from  the  parapet, 
arrested  our  attention,  and  we 
imagined  that  we  had  already 
alighted  upon  Eoman  relics,  but 
upon  mounting  to  the  roof,  di*- 
covered  that  one  of  them  wore 
an  unmistakable  Eamillies  wig. 

Inside  the  house,  however,  are 
some  relics :  a  mysterious  inscrip- 
tion, cut  over  a  doorway,  perhaps 
Saxon,  certainly  not  Itoman ;  one 
or  two  centurial  stones ;  and,  let 
into  the  back  wall  of  the  house, 
a  very  fairly  lettered  Eoman  altar. 
The  walls  of  Drawdykes  are  six 
feet  thick ;  and,  although  the  in- 
terior has  been  modernised  and 
modified,  it  is  8u£&ciently.  evident 
that  it  must  ha^^  been  a  difficult 


nut  to.ceaok  in*  the  days  ofeul- 
verins  and  arrows. 

We  regained  the  main  road, 
turned  up  the  second  lane  to  the 
left  and  again  the  first  to  the  right, 
and  were  actually  on  the  site  of 
the  old  WalL  The  lane  is  a  mere 
wagon-traok — Ib.  fact  is^  th&  origi- 
nal packhorse  road  used  for  cen- 
turies before  the  militairy  road 
was  constructed — and  the  thick 
hedges  on  either  side  effectually 
hide  the  view. 

Through  occasional  gaps,  how- 
ever, we  could  see  by  '  riacks '  in 
the  hedges  that  the  North  Fosse 
was  running  on  one  side  of  us, 
and  the  South  Vallum'  upon  our 
right  hand. 

We  kept  along  this  lane  for 
three  or  four  miles,  the  rain  pelt- 
ing down,  and  the  mud  inches 
deep,  passing  along  .  clusters  of 
houses  dignified  by  the  name  of 
'  villages,'  and  bearing  names  such 
as  WaUby,  Wallhead,  and  Old 
Wall,  which  sufficiently  indicated 
the  correctness  of  our  route,  until 
we  emei^ed  at  the  real  village  of 
New  Town,  where  the  road  from 
Brampton  to  Longtown  bisects  the 
path.  Curiously  enough,  the  inn  at 
this  village,  after  existence  as  an 
inn  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
was  about  to  be  abolished  the 
next  day,  and  we  were  invited  to 
attend  the  old-world  ceremony  of 
burying  the  signboard  that  even- 
ing. 

The  path  stops  here,  and  we 
had  to  guess  at  the  line  of  the 
wall  by  going  stra^ht  ahead 
through  a  farmyard,  in  "spite  of 
the  frenzied  protestations  of  a 
collie-dog.  Our  perseverance  was 
rewarded,  for  on  regiuning  the 
open  we  beheld  the  North  Fosse 
clearly  and  deeply  cut  on  our  left 
hand,  in  one  place  planted  with 
trees*  With  this  as  our  faithful 
guide  we  plodded  on,  now  ankle- 
deep  in  mud,  now  plunging  through 
dripping  giass,  now  scaling  a  loose 
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stone  wall,  now  flonndering  amidst 
heaps  of  stones  which  doubtless 
once  fonned  part  of  the  Roman 
Wall  nnder  our  feet.  Anzionaly 
we  looked  out  foi  the  first  above- 
ground  appearance  of  the  Wall, 
but  as  yet  without  success. 

Beyond  the  Beck  stream,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  natural  bridge  of 
rocks,  lies  Castlesteads,  the  site 
of  the  old  station  of  Fetriana. 
There  are  but  few  traces  of  the 
encampment  at  Castlesteads,  but 
at  the  house  are  numerous  relics 
which  have  been  dug  up  from 
time  to  time.  All  this  while  we 
were  passing  through  a  thickly 
wooded  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
country ;  but  what  with  the  rain 
and  our  anxiety  not  to  lose  sight 
of  our  path,  we  hardly  paid  it  the 
attention  it  deserved.  Yeiy  soon 
we  missed  our  usual  guides,  the 
North  Fosse  and  the  South  Val- 
lum, so  we  turned  into  the  Sandy- 
sikes  farmhouse  for  information. 
Here  a  most  hospitable  and  intelli- 
gent clergyman  insisted  upon  us 
sharing  his  meal,  which  we  gladly 
did,  although  with  our  muddy 
boots  and  disarranged  attire  we 
felt  rather  adrift  in  his  spotless, 
well-furnished  room.  He  then 
accompanied  us  into  the  garden, 
showed  us  two  very  perfect  altars, 
and,  after  much  wrestling  with  a 
refractory  ladder,  pointed  out 
what  he  imagined  to  be  a  Etoman 
eagle  cut  into  the  garden-wall, 
but  which  we  were  obliged  to  de- 
clare was  a  mere  accidental  re- 
semblance caused  by  a  fissure  in  the 
stone.  He  put  us  then  into  thenght 
way;  we  passed  the  village  of 
Walton,  crossed  the  rushing  King 
Water  by  a  foot-bridge,  and  by 
the  Garthside  farm  came  upon  the 
first  palpable  piece  of  the  Boman 
Wall. 

Although  by  no  means  so  fine 
a  specimen  as  we  were  to  meet 
with  afterwards,  we  could  not  help 
gazing  at  it  wi^  wonder  and  ad- 


miration. Its  height  was  four 
&et  nine  inches,  and,  although  the 
&cing  stones  had  been,  removed 
for  building  purposes,  we  could 
see  clearly  the  famous  Homan 
method  of  building  with  wedge- 
shaped  stones,  put  in  Tvith  their 
broad  and  thin  ends  alteixiately 
outwards,  the  interior  being  fiUed 
up  with  rubble  and  rubbieh  after 
the  lime  had  been  poured  in 
liquid. 

We  ascended  Craggle  Hill,  £rom 
whence,  had  the  weather  been 
fine,  we  should  doubtless  have 
had  a  beautiful  view,  the  Wall 
being  on  our  left  hand,  in  very 
fair  preservation  in  parts,  although 
frequently  toppled  over ;  beyond 
it  the  Fosse,  deep  and  distinctly 
cut ;  and  on  our  right  the  triple 
Vallum,  also  clearly  defined. 

Night  was  fast  feJling,^  but  we 
kept  on:  the  walking  being  of 
the  roughest  and  wettest  descrip- 
tion, we  began  to  wonder  where 
we  should  edeep,  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  solitary  cottage  ahead 
of  us,  we  could  see  no  sign  of 
human  habitation.  However,  we 
entered  this  cottage,  and,  after 
much  grappling  with  the  difi^- 
culties  of  the  true  Cumbrian  dia- 
lect, made  the  aged  crone  who 
answered  our  summons  understand 
that  we  were  unwilling  to  pass  a 
wet  night  in  the  open  if  it  could 
be  otherwise  arranged.  From  her 
leply  we  gathered  that  if  we  went 
'  reet  an  *  we  should  arrive  at  the 
village  of  Banks,  where  there  was 
an  inn.  A  picture  of  good  old- 
fashioned  north  country  hospi- 
tality in  a  cosy  room  by  a  roaring 
fire  lent  activity  to  our  steps  as 
we  pushed  'reet  an'  along  the 
Wall,  down  a  steep  descent,  over 
a  wall  or  two,  and  up  to  the  vil- 
lage. Our  dismay  may  be  imagined 
when  we  were  told  at  the  inn  that 
there  was  no  room.  There  was 
but  one  course  open — to  strike 
down  to  the  right  to  Lanercost, 
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whicl^  accoidmg  to  the  estiinate 
of  three  separate  indiyidnals,  "was 
half  a  mile,  a  mile,  and  two  miles 
ofL  We  plunged  down  a  steep 
road  between  dark  woods,  and  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  were  not 
Sony  tofind  ourselves  at  the  Abbey 
Inn,  where  was  good  accommoda- 
tion and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 
Bain  was  still  falling  when  we 
sallied  forth  the  next  morning  to 
see  Lanercost  Priory  and  Belted 
Will's  Naworth,  before  resuming 
our  exploration  of  the  Wall.  Aa 
neither  Lanercost  nor  ITaworth 
came  strictly  within  the  province 
of  the  Wall,  and  as  both  have  been 
written  about  almost  ad  nauseam^ 
a  description  of  them  might  be 
deemed  out  of  place  here ;  so  we  re- 
sume the  thread  of  the  narrative  at 
Banks,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  site  of  a  Roman  station. 

The  road  from  Banks  runs  along 
the  top  of  the  old  Wall,  of  which 
the  bigger  stones  are  frequently 
observable  beneath  the  pedes- 
trian's feet  Looking  to  the  left 
— that  is  to  the  north — we  saw 
that  the  pleasant  wood  and  dale 
scenery,  amidst  which  hitherto 
we  had  been  travelling,  had  given 
way  to  a  bleak  expanse  of  wild 
moorland  of  the  true  Border  type. 
The  scenery  of  the  south,  however 
— ranges  of  hills  thickly  clad  with 
autumn-tinted  woods,  and  lighted 
up  with  the  chill  October  sun, 
which  struggled  forth  at  fitful 
intervals  between  the  showers — 
was  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
The  ^orth  Ditch  here  runs  along 
the  roadside,  and  is  very  deep 
and  perfect ;  the  South  Vallum  is 
equally  distinct,  and  forms  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  landscape. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  on 
we  discovered  the  Old  Wall  stand- 
ing erect,  lofty,  and  sturdy  on  our 
right  hand,  and  as  this  was  the 
first  really  good  specimen  with 
which  we  had  met,  we  examined 
it  with  attention  and  curiosity. 


Time^  of  course,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  house-building  man  and 
wild  black  cattle,  had  pkyed  havoc 
with  it  in  parts,  but  enough  re- 
mained, even  after  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  to  show  how  thorough- 
ly the  old  masters  of  the  world 
performed  every  work  to  which 
they  put  their  hands.  Half  a  mile 
further,  lEuid  we  arrived  at  the 
famous  camp  of  Birdoswald. 

Birdoswald  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancient  station  Amblo- 
glanna,  and,  in  our  opinion,  is 
second  only  to  Housesteads  as  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  Roman 
rule  in  Britain,  although  when 
Cilumum  at  Chotterford  and  its 
bridge  shall  have  been  fully  exca- 
vated, they  will  probably  take  the 
first  place.  Here  we  are  appa- 
rently in  the  proximity  of  civili- 
sation, for  a  wamiDg  board  at  the 
gate  of  the  farmhouse  reminds  us 
that  Birdoswald  in  summer-time 
is  a  &vourite  rendezvous  of  pic- 
nickers from  the  neighbouring  spa 
at  GUsland. 

The  form  of  the  camp  is  still 
perfect,  and  although  the  fSsirm- 
house  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
North  Wall,  the  remaining  three 
sides  are  in  splendid  preservation. 
The  east  gateway  needs  but  the 
safer  position  of  some  of  the  huge 
blocks  of  stone  lying  about  to 
appear  exactly  as  it  was  built  by 
the  Romans.  The  dpuble  entrance 
is  distinct,  the  very  pivotrholes  of 
the  gate  are  still  in  the  stone,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  are  the  perfect 
remains  of  guard-houses.  The 
south  and  west  gates,  although 
not  so  perfect,  are  in  excellent 
preservation,  the  huge  masonry  of 
the  waUs  and  portals  being  as 
firm  and  clearly  shaped  as  when 
put  into  position.  Within  the 
camp  are  masses  of  overgrown 
rubbish  in  regular  lines,  which^ 
if  excavated,  would  bring  to 
light  the  exact  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  camp,  with  its  streets, 
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its  Im&B,  its  hypooMrtSy  and  its 
hoiues. 

The  potition  of  the  camp,  firam 
a  militaiy  point  of  view,  is  not 
quite  as  perfect  as  is  vsoally  the 
case  irith  Roman  fortified  stationSi 
for  aitkongh  the  rear  is  protected 
by  a  sheer  precipice,  in  front  the 
country  rises,  and  necessitated  the 
construction  of  smaller  camps  out- 
side the  gieat  Wall  The  Wall 
itself  here  is  fully  eight  feet  high 
and  seyen  fset  thick,  and  can  be 
better  Tiewed  from  the  field  inside 
than  from  the  road  outside. 

In  the  garden  of  the  farmhouse 
we  saw  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
relics  which  have  been  dug  from 
the  camp:  inscribed  altars,  cen- 
turial  stones,  millstones,  fragments 
of  pottery,  glass,  and  iron.  In- 
side the  house  is  a  female  figure, 
minus  the  head,  which  was  found 
at  a  different  time,  and  removed 
with  many  other  relics  to  the 
museum  at  Newcastle. 

Altogether^  Birdoswald  is  worthy 
of  a  &r  more  minute  inspection 
then  we  could  give  it,  and  it  was 
with  much  regret  that  we  turned 
our  backs  on  it  to  pursue  our 
journey  along  the  Wall 

To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
go  down  the  main  road  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  to  enter  a 
field  on  the  right  hand.  We  fol- 
lowed the  WaU  over  this  field,  but 
were  pulled  up  sharp  on  the  very 
brink  of  a  jvecipice.  Beneath  us 
rushed  and  tumbled  the  Irthing- 
ton  stream  over  a  rugged  bed  of 
rocks,  and  beyond  it  a  pleasantly 
diversified  panorama  of  hill  and 
wood  and  dale  spread  away  to- 
wards Gilsland. 

The  questions  which  now  pre- 
sented themselves  to  us  were: 
first,  how  did  the  Romans  cross 
the  river  1  and  secondly,  how  are 
we  to  cross  it  f  The  Wall,  as  we 
saw  it,  stopped  short  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  but  following  ajline 
atiaight  ahead  we  made  it  outon 


the  opposite  side  of  the  ^  river 
Either  the  descent  was  more 
gradual  in  the  Roman  days,  or 
Uie  river  was  forded,  or  there  was 
abridge. 

As  we  had  determined  to  par- 
form  our  task  conscientiously,  and 
not  to  deviate  from  the  line  of 
the  Wall  unless  absolutely  obliged 
to,  we  set  to  work  to  descend  the 
cliff.  This  we  did  after  much 
difficulty  and  no  little  risk,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  wild  jungle 
on  the  rivei^  brink.  Pushing 
through  this  we  examined  narrow- 
ly the  huge  stones  lying  about,  in 
the  hopes  of  finding  some  evidence 
of-  the  existence  Qf  a  Roman 
bridge;  but  as  the  stream  was 
what  the  natives  called  'oop,' 
whatever  remains  there  might  be 
would  probably  be  in  its  bed,  or 
hidden  beneath  the  accumulated 
saud  on  the  banks. 

80  we  stripped  off.  boots  and 
stockings,  and,  after  what  seemed 
to  be  an  endless  journey  of  perils 
and  escapes  amidst  the  angry 
waters,  the  deep  holes,  and  the 
treacherous .  rocks,  arrived  at  the 
opposite  bank  with  no  other 
casualties  than  a  soaked  knapsack 
and  a  torn  foot. 

Here  we  met  the  Wall  almost 
completely  oveigrown  with  thick 
bramble,  followed  it  up  the  slope 
of  the  hUls,  and  were  in  Gilsland, 
not  many  steps  from  Mumps  Ha', 
where,  it  may  be  remembered, 
Meg  Merrilies  met  Dandy  Din- 
mont 

So  far  as  we  could  make  out, 
the  Wall  crossed  the  main  road 
and  entered  the  domains  of  the 
vicar ;  and  although  it  is  the  cua* 
tom  hereabouts  to  tramp  through 
farmyards  and  cottage  gardens 
without  permission,  it  is  another 
thing  to  enter  a  cleigyman's  pri- 
vate grounds  uninvited. 

However,  there  was  the  Wall 
staring  us  in  the  face  from  his 
gardeni  and  our  duty,  was  to  fol- 
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low  it.  So  we  entexed.  Laekily 
the  vioar  of  Gilaland  ib  a  moet 
ardent  antiquaiy  and  a  yeiy 
amiaUe  man  to  boot,  and  not 
only  did  he  press  ns  to  Innch 
with  him,  bnt  put  on  his  gaitexs 
and  sallied  forth  with  us.  He 
showed  us  a  very  fail  piece  of 
the  Wall  in  his  garden,  and  saul 
he  was  then  engaged  upon  the 
work  of  excavation.  He  told  us 
that  when  digging  the  foundations 
of  the  new  schools  the  workmen 
came  upon  a  piece  of  paved  road- 
way, fourteen  feet  wide,  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  the  line  of  the 
South  Vallum,  thus  giving  un- 
equivocal support  to  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son's  hypothesis  that  the  Vallum 
was  not  only  a  line  of  fortifica- 
tion, but  a  regular  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  different 
stations  on  the  WalL 

We  crossed  the  railway,  and^t 
the  Poltross  Bum  Mr.  Wright 
showed  us  unquestionable  traces 
of  Eoman  masonry  and  brick- 
work, and  also  what  he  and  the 
great  Wall  authority,  Dr.  Bruce, 
consider  to  be  part  of  the  abut- 
ment of  a  bridge.  The  dell 
through  which  the  Bum  flows  is 
very  beautiful  and  thoroughly 
typical  of  the  country,  and,  as  we 
saw  it  in  all  its  glories  of  autumn 
tints  and  winter  berries,  formed  a 
perfect  study  for  a  painter. 

Half  a  mile  fiirther  on  we 
reached  what  lA  called  Thirlwall 
Chip,  a  farmhouse  said  to  stand 
on  the  exact  spot  where  the 
northern  barbarians  first  broke 
through  the  Wall.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  Thirlwall  sufficiency 
commemorates  this,  '  thirl '  being 
the  same  as  ^  thril '  or  *  hole,'  as 
in  our  word  ^  nostril,'  which  was 
formerly  'nose  thirl,'  and  the 
verb 'to  drill.' 

About  the  hills  here  are  numer- 
ous traces  of  camps,  so  that  the 
Eomans  seem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  aware    of   the  weak 


point  in  their  line  of  defence. 
The  Wall  itself  is  not  visible  at 
this  pointy  but  both  Fosse  and 
Vallum  are  distinct. 

Mr.  Wright  advised  us  to  sleep 
at  Qreenhead,  about  a  mile  on, 
although  it  was  yet  early  in  the 
aftemoon,  as  we  might  not  find 
accommodation  for  many  miles 
farther  on ;  so  we  left  the  line  of 
the  Wail  and  turned  in  to  the 
Greefihead  Inn,  close  by  the  rait 
way  station. 


IT. 

Fbom  the  inn  at  Oreenhead, 
after  a  successfol  wrestle  with 
what  we  considered  an  extortion- 
ate bill,  we  crossed  the  rivery 
leaving  the  grim  old  Border  fort- 
ress of  Thirlwall  on  our  left,  as- 
cended a  steepiah  bit  of  hill, 
stmck  across  some  fields  to  the 
left,  and  were  at  what  is  imagined 
to  have  been  the  ancient  station 
of  Carvoran.  We  say  *  imagined*' 
because  there  is  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  it,  although  there  are 
some  relics  at  the  fiBirmhouse. 

Here  we  entered  fairly  into  the 
wild  Border  country-— on  either 
side  little  else  but  bleak  moor; 
but,  as  we  mount,  at  every  step 
the  air  blows  keener  and  ftesher, 
and  amply  atones  for  deficiency  of 
scenic  attractions.  Straight  ahead 
of  us,  beyond  the  quarry,  rose 
some  jagged  peaks  known  as  the 
*!Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall,'  up 
which,  in  an  undeviating  straight 
line,  we  could  see  the  old  Boman 
WalL  We  kept  close  under  the 
Wall  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  Nine  Nicks — a  roughish  bit 
of  walking,  made  up  of  stone- 
wall climbing,  all-fours  ascending, 
rapid  descents  of  an  unlooked-for 
nature,  acquaintance  with  netUe- 
beds  as  high  as  the  waist,  trippi^ig, 
shambling,  stumbling  —  every- 
thing, in  fiust,  except  fiur  stnighl- 
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ahead  piogroaaioit.  The  Wall  at 
our  aide  was  alternately  atoidy, 
ationg,  and  almoet  pei&cty  or 
ahnoat  invisible ;  in  some  places 
broad  enough  for  a  regular  catUe 
track  to  be  fonnd  on  its  snmmit, 
in  others  a  mere  chaos  of  faUen 
stones  and  mbbish.  But  its  line 
is  like  an  arrow-flight,  and  its 
fiuthfhl  attendant,  the  YaUnm, 
accompanies  it  thronghont  its 
course. 

We  were  not  sony,  after  two 
honrs  of  this  stem  collar-work,  to 
torn  aside  at  the  &rm  of  Great 
ChesterSy  bnilt  upon  the  site  of 
the  Eoman  station  of  Olsica.  The 
encampment  mounds  are  visible, 
but  little  else,  although  we  heard 
that  the  Northumberland  Anti- 
quarian Society  were  about  to 
commence  excavating  operations, 
and  that  a  great  'find'  was  ex- 
pected. Here,  for  the  third  time  * 
during  our  journey,  we  found  our- 
selves the  recipients  of  genial, 
honest,  unpretending  north  coun- 
try hospitality.  The  farmer — one 
of  the  giants  common  to  these 
parts — pressed  upon  us  port-wine 
and  whisky  hailing  from  Eccle- 
fechan,  and,  but  for  our  earnest 
excuses,  would  have  had  us  stay 
to  midday  dinner ;  and  no  doubt 
even  the  company  of  stiangelrs 
would  have  been  welcome  at  this 
wild  solitary  spot. 

Leaving  Olsica,  we  descended 
the  hill,  crossed  the  Haltwhistle 
Bum,  and,  after  a  little  more  stiff 
work,  arrived  at  the  Cawfields 
mile-casUe,  the  best  preserved  of 
the  half-dozen  which  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  original  seventy. 
The  outline  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  casUe  is  quite  distinct ;  the 
walls  are  high  and  in  good  preser- 
vation, retaining  even  their  fietcing- 
stones,  as  there  is  no  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  cart  them  away 
for  btuldiug  purposes;  and  we 
noted  that,  contrary  to  the  usual 
Boman  custom,  the  angles  were 


rounded.  According  to  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  it  measures  twenty  yards 
in  length  and  eighteen  in  brnuith, 
and  its  walls  are  seven  feet  high 
and  five  feet  thick.  The  stone 
posts  of  the  two  entrances,  north 
and  south,  are  still  well  preserved, 
and  are  as  big  as  those  at  Birdos- 
wald.  When  we  remember  that, 
in  addition  to  the  great  stations 
along  the  camp,  there  were  these 
mile-castles,  and  between  the  mil^ 
castles  turrets,  and,  covering  sta- 
tions, mile-castles,  and  all,  other 
camps  to  the  south,  we  may  ima- 
gine that  the  garrison  of  Hadrian's 
Wall  must  have  been  very  large. 
Altogether,  the  Cawfields  mile- 
castle  is  very  interesting,  and 
well  worthy  of  something  more 
than  a  mere  passing  glance. 

From  Cawfields  we  continued 
to  ascend  higher  and  higher,  until 
we  reached  the  summit  of  Whin- 
shields  FeU,  wherefrom  we  gained 
a  splendid  panorama  of  variously 
characterised  country  as  far  as 
the  eyes  could  reach.  Peering 
over  tiie  ji^ed  rocks  on  our  left 
hand,  we  could  see  far  below  us 
those  gloomy  sheets  of  water 
known  as  the  Northumberland 
lakes ;  and  £ur  away  beyond  them 
nothing  but  gray  fell,  uncrossed 
by  road  or  even  track,  dotted 
with  black  cattle,  with  here  and 
there  a  white  herdsman's  house. 
The  situation  \&  one  of  absolute 
quiet  and  solitude,  and  serves  to 
double  the  interest  in  the  sturdy 
old  Wall  at  our  side.  Due  south- 
east is  Chesterholm,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  old  station  of  Yin- 
dolana,  where  are  the  fragments 
of  the  only  Eoman  milestone  in 
Britain,  except  that  in  Cannon 
Street. 

From  Whinshields  Fell  we  de- 
scended, the  Wall  still  guarded 
by  the  precipice  on  the  north,  and 
by  the  triple  Vallum  on  the  south. 
Here  and  there  we  observed  the 
ruins  of  mile-castles,  of  which  the 
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proportdons  were  similar  to  that 
at  CawfieldB,  the  Wall  being  in 
splendid  condition  during. .  the 
.  whole  way  until  we  got  down  to 
a  level  with  the  lakes,  and  turned 
in  to  the  Hot  Banks  fismnhouse 
on  the  chance  of  getting  some 
lunch.  Bread-and-butter  was  all 
they  could  offer  us,  with  splendid 
cream  wherewith  to  wash  it  down ; 
and  we  were  a  little  surprised  at 
it,  as  we  espied  a  visitors'  book  on 
the  table,  wherein  were  inscribed 
not  a  few  well-known  names,  this 
being  a  spot  easy  of  access  for 
non  -  pedestrian  visitors  to  the 
wonderful  Roman  station  at  House- 
steads  from  the  railway  station,  at 
Bardon  Mill.  However,  the  good 
people  for  a  long  time  refused  to 
take  any  payment  for  our  accom- 
modation. 

We  left  Hot  Banks,  and  re- 
gained the  Wall ;  did  a  little  more 
climbing  and  floundering ;  entered 
a  thick  plantation,  on  emerging 
from  which  we  found  we  were  at 
what  the  antiquarians  deem  the 
honne  bouc/is  of  the  Wall — ^the 
remains  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Borcovicus,  now  known  as  House- 
steads. 

Hitherto,  even  at  Birdoswald, 
we  had  been  associated  with  the 
Romans  merely  as  military  des- 
pots and  engineers ;  here  at 
Housesteads  we  came  upon  them 
as  civilians,  men  of  pleasure,  and 
merchants ;  and,  wild  and  solitary 
as  the  situation  of  Housesteads 
now  is,  th^re  is  every  evidence 
that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  a  large  and  splendid  city. 
Far  away  inland,  and  to  right  and 
left  as  we  stood  with  our  backs  to 
the  Wall,  we  could  see  heaps  of 
grass-grown  ruins,  which  are  all 
that  remain  of  ancient  Borcovicus. 
Here  lay  the  capital  of  a  pillar, 
with  the  traces  of  the  acanthus 
leaf  still  distinctly  visible ;  here 
a  huge  sculptured  slab,  here  an 
altar — everywhere  masses  of  ma- 


sonry, cast  about  in  dire  confu- 
sion and  half-choked  with  rank 
vegetation,  but  which  a  small 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
rear  into  temples^  baths,  and  masy 
kets,  built  upon  the  pattern  of  the 
imperial  dty  so  fax  away.  The 
walls  of  the  -camp  proper  are  in 
good  condition,  the  masonry  being 
in  some  places  ten  feet  high  and 
seven  feet  thick,  and,  as  at  Caw- 
fields,  with  rounded  angles.  The 
portals  of  the  double  gates  are  yet 
massive,  the  pivot-holes  yet  in  the 
stones,  and  the  huge  slabs  on  the 
ground  marked  with  grooves  whicb 
are  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
chariot-wheels.  The  extent  of  the 
city  proper  cannot  well  be  esti- 
mated, as  much  excavating  work 
has  yet  to  be  done ;  but  outside  ^ 
the  existing  walls  for  a  long  way 
are  traces  of  buildings,  the  outline 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  city  have  already 
been  made,  and  we  believe  thi^ 
complete  excavations  are  to  be 
commenced,  if  not  already  begun; 
and  the  results  of  the  work  may 
well  be  looked  forward  to  by  the 
entire  antiquarian  world,  as  the 
treasures  now  unearthed  and  re- 
moved &r  exceed  those  taken 
from  any  other  place  in  Britain. 

We  could  wUlingly  have,  spent 
the  entire  afternoon  at  this  grand, 
solitary  spot,  but  as  we  had  yet 
a  good  tramp  before  us  ere  we 
coidd  reach  our  destination  for 
the  night,  we  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  House- 
steads, and  to  resume  our  walk 
along  the  WalL 

After  a  little  more  climbing  and 
splashing  through  boggy  land,  we 
found  that  the  military  road  was 
gradually  approaching  the  line  of 
the  Wall ;  so  to  get  over  the  ground 
better  we  joined  it,  the  Wall  being 
a  few  yards  to  our  loft,  and  the 
Vallum  clearly  defined  on  our 
right     Opposite  what  appears  to 
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1)6  a  camp  of  protection  the  Wall  is 
mexged  into  the  road,  and  hence- 
forth we  shall  catch  but  glimpses 
of  it  here  and  there.  About 
three  miles  trom  the  farmhouse 
of  Sewingshields  we  came  upon 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  station 
of  Procolita,  now  in  course  of  ex- 
cayation.  Just  outside  it  is  a  pit, 
once  doubtless  a  well,  in  which 
some  years  back  an  immense  find 
of  Eoman  coins  was  unearthed. 
One  man  told  us  that  as  many 
as  twenty  thousand  had  been 
taken  away,  whilst  many  hun- 
dreds were  circulated  in  exchange 
for  beer.  The  pit  is  now  fenced 
round,  and  a  notice-board  gives 
warning  to  trespassers ;  but,  our 
informant  added,  if  the  excavators 
imagined  that  there  is  any  trea- 
sure left  they  are  mistaken,  for  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  for 
many  weeks  after,  people  came 
from  all  parts  to  dig  and  take  it 
away,  and  every  inch  of  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly 
turned  over.  We  went  upon 
the  site  of  the  Wall  to  Cbotter- 
ford,  the  stones  being  clearly 
visible  under  our  feet  The 
north  fosse  is  here  very  extraor- 
dinary, as  it  is  cut  straight  through 
the  rock,  huge  masses  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  its  outer  bank 
just  as  they  were  thrown  or  lifted 
up  by  the  old  workmen,  and  the 
south  Vallum  is  remarkable  for 
the  clearness  of  its  lines  and  the 
height  of  its  banks. 

At  Chotterford  we  found  a  most 
comfortable  and  moderate  inn, 
situated  opposite  to  the  railway 
station  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Tyne  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  bridge. 

Resuming  our  route  early  the 
next  morning,  we  entered  the  Ene 
demesne  of  Chesters,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Clayton,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  antiquaries  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  who,  together 
with  Pr.  Bruce  of  Newcastle^  has. 


worked  manfully  to  save  fion^ 
destruction  what  remains  of 
Hadrian's  WalL  Here  we  were 
invited  to  break&st,  but  declined 
as  we  had  already  breakfasted  afe 
the  inn,  and  proceeded  through, 
the  gardens  into  the  park  to  view 
the  ruins  of  Gilumum.  As  they 
stand  in  the  grounds  of  an  appie* 
ciative  man,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  they  are  well  taken  care  of, 
and  each  unearthed  portion  is  re- 
ligiously railed  off.  Although  the 
work  of  excavation  is  still  pro- 
ceeding, so  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  what  has  been  done 
has  proved  to  be  of  so  interesting 
a  nature,  that  excavated  Gilumum, 
we  venture  to  prophesjr,  will  rank 
second  to  no  other  remains  of  the 
Wall.  Far  more  distinctiy  than 
at  Housesteads  is  the  arrangemenir 
of  the  station  marked :  the  lines 
of  buildings  are  perfectly  regular ; 
the  gates  and  guard-houses  are  in 
good  order;  there  is  a  perfect 
vaulted  chamber,  approachable 
by  steps,  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  being  a  l^th; 
there  is  an  almost  perfect  hypo- 
canst;  there  are  the  distinct  re- 
mains of  the  forum,  besides 
endless  remains  in  the  shape  of 
altars,  slabs,  pillars,  and  cornices, 
together  with  heaps  of  pottery, 
glass,  and  iron.  The  situation  of 
Gilumum  must  have  been  beauti- 
ful, as  it  is  surrounded  by  woods, 
which  bend  over  the  broad  waters 
of  the  river  washing  the  east  side 
of  the  station,  and  from  its 
sheltered  position  we  can  imagine 
it  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fashion- 
able resort  in  winter-time  for  the 
folk  whose  homes  were  in  bleak 
Borcovicus. 

But  the  glory  of  Ghotterford 
lies  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  whidi  we  crossed  in  Mr. 
Glayton's  boat  Following  the 
bank  for  a  few  yards,  we  stmck 
upwards  into  a  small  plantation, 
and  there,  with  the  autumn  sun- 
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lays  shini&g  upon  it  thiougli  a 
network  of  shiveriBg  leayes,  lay 
-Vf  hat  reBiains  of  the  ancient  bridge 
of  Cilomnm.  The  edtoation  of 
this  abtttment  most  be  some 
twenty  yards  from  the  pzesent 
bank  of  the  riirer,  showing  that 
the  stream  has  left  the  east  for 
the  west,  and  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  corresponding 
abutment,  which  must  be  beneath 
the  centre  of  the  river,  can  be  in 
such  marvellous  preservation  as 
that  which  may  be  seen  by  the 
traveller. 

The  outline  of  the  structure  is 
perfect,  as  is,  for  some  six  or  seven 
feet  from  the  soil,  the  masonry, 
whilst  the  interior  supporting 
walls  are  at  least  ten  feet  high ; 
the  bevelled  edges  of  the  blocks 
at  each  side  are  as  clearly  cut  as 
when  they  were  placed  in  position ; 
indeed,  the  same  might  be  said  of 
all  the  solid  masonry.  On  the  top 
is  a  chaos  of  huge  stones,  pillars, 
and  fragments  ;  but  each  stone  is 
a  pattern  of  good  workmanship, 
and  the  bridge  when  complete 
must  have  been  an  imposing  struc- 
ture worthy  of  the  people  who 
reared  it.  An  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  original  bridge  may  be  formed 
when  we  quote  firom  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  that  the  north  edge  is  about 
fifty-three  feet  long,  and  the  south 
about  eighty.  The  bridge  itself 
was  about  twenty-two  feet  broad, 
and  the  entire  width  across  the 
broadest  part  of  the  remains  can- 
not be  less  than  sixty  feet. 

The  North  Tyne  here  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  if  we  chose 
to  agree  with  certain  theorists  that 
the  climate  of  Britain  in  the  days 
of  the  Boman  occupation  resembled 
that  of  Italy  more  nearly  than  it 
does  now,  we  can  conjure  up  a 
dream-like  picture  of  the  station 
upon  the  opposite  bank,  with  its 
glittering  buildings  dipping  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  stream,  this 
magnificent  bridge  reflected  in  the 


water,  and  the  tuireted  wall 
stretching  away  into  the  distance* 

A  professional  man  would  ex- 
amine many  of  the  stones  here 
with  interest;  one  in  particular, 
which  is  shaped  like  a  cask,  and 
is  perforated  with  holes  as  if  to 
hold  capstan-bars. 

A  piece  of  the  Wall  is  on  the 
abutment,  but  we  lost  it  when  we 
climbed  the  bank  on  our  eastward 
journey,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
guided  by  the  faint  depression  in 
the  grass  caused  by  the  Fosse.  We 
crossed  the  railway  and  a  turn- 
pike road,  clambered  over  a  wall, 
entered  Bruntons,  a  private  pro- 
perty, and  at  haphazfltd*  struck 
across  to  where  we  supposed  the 
Wall  to  be;  We  found  a  piece 
about  fifteen  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  high  m  as  perfect  a  condition 
as  any  we  had  seen,  and  adjoining 
it  one  of  the  few  remains  of  a 
turret  visible  along  the  Une  of  the 
WalL  We  had  to  pass  along  the 
garden  front  of  the  house  to  get 
out,  and  were  immediately  haUed 
from  the  breakfast-room  and  in- 
vited to  partake,  the  second  invi- 
tation that  morning  which  we 
were  obliged  to  decline.  We  then 
struck  into  the  military  road,  and 
were  fairly  started  on  the  twenty 
miles  which  separated  us  from 
Newcastle.  Before  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Railway  was  con- 
structed, this  military  road  shared 
with  a  lower  road  running  by 
Hexham  and  Haltwhistle  the 
entire  traffic  between  east  and 
west.  Now  it  is  the  most  utterly 
solitary  and  desolate  road  con- 
ceivable as  far  as  Harlow-on-the- 
Hill.  As  an  instance  of  this,  and 
of  the  true  simpUcity  of  manners 
existing  amongst  the  people,  we 
may  cite  the  following  : 

We  saw  a  large  parcel  lying  on 
the  roadside,  and  as  a  man  in  a 
cart  had  just  passed  us  we  hailed 
him,  thinking  that  he  had  dropped 
it.    He  shook  his  head,  however^ 
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and  droye  on.  We  examined  the 
paxtsely  and  found  it  duly  addiessed 
to  some  one  in  Gateshead^  with 
an  addition  to  the  effect  that 
Aimetiong,  carrier^  was  to  call 
for  it. 

How  long  would  this  parcel 
have  remained  nntampered  with 
on  any  south  countiyioadi  we 
wondered. 

Near  Halton,  where  a  bit  of  the 
Wall  is  visible  on  the  right  for  a 
few  yards,  the  old  Watling  Street 
cuts  the  main  road,  and  we  noted 
it  coming  straight  up  from  the 
south  and  leading  away  straight 
northwards  in  its  usual  manner. 
At  Harlow-on-the-Hill,  the  site  of 
a  station,  we  began  to  note  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  giants  with  whom  we  had 
been  so  familiar  in  the  wilder  dis- 
tricts dwindled  into  men  of  more 
ordinary  stature.  We  ourselyes 
were  no  longer  objects  of  comment 
and  curiosity  to  tike  cottagers.    A 


grocer's  cart  from  Newcastle  was 
at  the  door  of  the  inn ;  and  by 
the  time  we  had  reached  Heddon- 
on-the-Wall  the  keen  pure  air  we 
had  breathed  for  so  long  began 
to  be  impr^^ted  with  smoke. 
Then  the  pathway  came  into 
existence,  we  lost  sight  of  our 
old  friends  the  Fosse  and  the 
Vallum,  we  passed  a  collieiy  row 
or  two,  with  their  usual  adjuncts 
of  lounging  spitting  men,  squiill- 
ing  yellow-haired  children,  and 
filth.  The  path  became  quite 
black,  collieiy  chimneys  loomed 
up  on  all  sides,  the  trees  and 
vegetation  seemed  stunted  as  well 
as  the  men;  and  finally,  after 
what  seemed  to  us  ihe  only  tedi- 
ous and  uninteresting  part  of  our 
tnmp,  we  entered  the  ^cauny 
toon'  by  Westgate  Street,  and 
knew  that  the  romance  of  our 
walk  along  the  Eoman  Wall  was 
ended. 

FRANK  ABELL. 
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There  are  pturts  of  France,  within 
an  easy  distance  from  Paris, 
which,  not  lying  in  the  beaten 
track  patronised  by  the  gener- 
ality of  tourists — those  modern 
sheep  of  Panui^e — are  seldom 
visited  save  by  some  chance  ex- 
plorer who  happens  to  light  on 
them  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings, or  who,  less  addicted  to 
guide-book  studies  than  the  ma- 
jority of  his  species,  instinctively 
eschews  the  path  chalked  out  for 
him,  and  rebelliously  pursues  his 
errant  route  whithersoever  fancy 
or  the  whim  of  the  moment  may 
lead  hiuL  These  oases  in  the 
desert  are,  it  must  be  owned,  few 
and  far  between ;  and,  especially 
in  the  portion  of  republican 
territory  here  alluded  to,  of  such 
rare  occurrence,  and  so  strikingly 
dissimilar  to  their  surroundings, 
that  one  is  apt  to  wonder  how  in 
the  world  they  got  there.  Last 
summer  I  came  acifoss  one  of  them 
— ^not  quite  unintentionally,  I 
confess,  for  its  existence  had  been 
obligingly  indicated  to  me — and 
if,  when  the  holiday  season  again 
invites  the  yearly  exodus,  any  of 
my  readers  should  feel  embarrass- 
ed in  which  direction  to  bend 
their  steps,  let  them  profit  by  the 
'wrinkle'  I  am  enabled  to  offer 
them,  and,  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  they  will  not  re- 
pent it 

Thw  starting-point  is  from  the 
NoTt)  am  Rsdlway  terminus  in 
Pari/  m  the  direct  line  to  Sois- 
sons,  and  the  station,  about  an 
hour's  journey,  is  Le  Plessis-Belle- 
ville.  li  is  ignored  by  express 
trains,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of 
as  flat  and  uninteresting  a  country 
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as  that   extending — before   and 
after  that  wooded  paradise  Chan- 
tilly — the  entire  distance  between 
the  French  metropolis  and  Calais. 
Except  the  station-master  and  a 
sleepy  porter,  I  doubt  if  any  liv- 
ing being  is  to  be  found  within  its 
precincts;  and,  as  few  people  ever 
stop  there  unless  bound  for  Ermen- 
onville,   the    officials    in  charge 
have  an  easy  time  of  it,  and  enjoy 
a  practical  experience  of  solitude 
without  having  recourse  to  the 
pages  of  Zimmermann.    From  Le 
Plessis-Belleville — ^the  means  of 
transport,  by  the  way,  are  some- 
what uncertain,  and  depend  on 
the  arrival  or  non-arrival  of  an 
apocryphal  omnibus — the  travel- 
ler follows    the  high-road  from 
Meaux  to  Senlis  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  until,  after 
descending  a  steepish  hill,  he  finds 
himself  in  the  village  of  Ermenon- 
ville,     and     then — presto!    the 
stsenery  loses,  as  if  by  magic,  its 
monotonously   prosaic  character, 
and  becomes  delightfully  varied 
and  picturesque.     On  the  rights 
at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  is 
the  ch&teau,  now  inhabited   by 
Prince  Eadziwill,  encircled  by  a 
moaty  and  commanding  from  its 
side  windows  an  extensive  view 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  lawn,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  flower-beds^ 
and  irrigated  by  a  meandering 
brook  spanned  at    intervals  by 
tastefully     constructed     bridges. 
An    interesting    portion  of   the 
Ermenonville  estate  is  the  island^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  small  popb*- 
bordered  lake,  where,  in   1778, 
Eousseau    was    buried;    sixteen 
years    later,  to  quote  the  final 
words  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  ad- 
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mirable  biography,  '  amid  the  roar 
of  caimoii,  the  crash  of  trampet 
and  dram,  and  the  wild  acclama- 
tions of  a  populace  gone  mad  in 
exultation,  terror,  fury,  the  poor 
dost  was  transported  to  the  na- 
tional 4emple  of  great  men.' 

Kor  is  this  the  only  memorial 
of  Jean  Jacques  preserved  in  the 
locality.  Almost  immediately 
after  leaving  ErmenonviUe,  the 
Chfialis  estate  commencee,  the 
first  noticeable  feature  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road  being  a  thickly 
wooded  solitude^  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence in  which  still  stands  the 
rudely  thatched  hut  where  the 
author  of  Les  Confemona,  while 
the  guest  of  his  patron  M.  Girard- 
in,  once  loved  to  sit,  and  where 
most  of  JEmile  was  actually  written. 
Nothing  can  be  wilder  or  more 
secluded  than  this  lonely  spot, 
where  huge  towering  blocks  of 
sandstone  alternate  with  secular 
trees,  and  paths  almost  rendered 
impassable  by  tangled  masses  of 
brushwood  and  fern.  At  times  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  an  extensive 
lake,  whereon  a  trio  of  swans  are 
gravely  disporting  themselves, 
the  only  living  creatures,  save 
perhaps  a  stray  rabbit,  that  we 
are  likely  to  meet  in  what  is  not 
inaptly  named 'the  Desert.*  Di- 
verging about  half  a  mile  fiirther 
from  the  main  road,  thickly  bor- 
dered by  plantations,  which  in 
spring-time  are  literally  carpeted 
with  lilies  of  the  vaUey,  or,  as  the 
Germans  poetically  call  them, 
'May  flowers,'  into  a  lateral  alley, 
we  behold  directly  facing  us  the 
entrance  gates  of  Chaalis,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  pretty  pavilion, 
and  passing  through  them  find 
ourselves  in  a  broad  avenue 
shaded  by  lofty  elms,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  we  discern  the 
three  principal  objects  of  our  visit, 
namely,  the  ch&teau  itself,  the 
Gothic  chapel  with  its  frescoes 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Prima- 


tice,  and  above  all,  tiie  ruins  of 
the  ancient  abbey.  Of  the  fizat, 
first. 

I  am   somewhat    disposed    to 
doubt  if  the  term  'chateau'  can 
be  strictly  applied  to  an  edifice 
boasting  neither  turret  nor  battle- 
ment, nor  even  the  remotest  trace 
of  that  indispensable  appendage 
to  castellated  dignity,  a  moat ;  as, 
however,  such  is  the  designatiozL 
locally  in  use  with  reference    to 
the  structure  in  question,  we  mmy 
conscientiously    adhere    to     Mr. 
Squeers's  principle,  that '  a  man 
may  call  lus  house  an  island  if  lie 
likes,'  and  trouble  ourselves  no 
further  about  the  matter.    It  is  a 
spacious,  solidly  constructed  build- 
ing, dathig  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  erect- 
ed under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  then  proprietors 
of   the     abbey,    the    Cistercian 
monks,  without  architectural  pre- 
tension, but  admirably  adapted  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  guests.      One  of  its 
most  striking  features  is  a  nobly 
proportioned  gallery,  more  than 
eighty  yards  in  length,  and  com- 
municating with  a  splendid  suite 
of  exquisitely  furnished  reception- 
rooms,  containing,  among  many 
other  curious  and  valuable  objects, 
a  gigantic  clock,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  Massillon. 
On  the  floor  above  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bedrooms,  with  little 
antechambers    adjoining     them, 
formerly  occupied    by  the    lay 
brothers ;  in  one  of  these  is  still 
preserved  a  small  iron  bedstead 
used  by  Napoleon  in  several  of 
his  campaigns.      The  house  is, 
moreover,  rich  in  souvenirs  of  the 
Bourbon    and   Orleans  families, 
among  the  heir-looms  of  its  owner 
being  portraits  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teentii  (on  horseback)    and  the 
great  Cond^,  besides  many  inter- 
esting   memorials    of   the    Dae 
d'Aumaleandthe  Comte  de  Pans. 
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Behind  the  chapel  (formerly  the 
priory  of  the  abbot,  and  emblaz- 
oned with  the  arms  of  the  Este 
family)  is    a  tastefully  laid-oat 
flower-garden,  and  near  it  an  ex- 
tensire  pheasantry,  the  feathered 
tenants  of  which,  over  eight  hun- 
dred, roam  at  will  through  the 
grounds   until    they    ultimately 
stray  into  the  woods,  and  become 
the  prey  of  the  spprtsman's  gun. 
Adjoining  the  grand  entrance  is 
a  long  range  of  stabling,  and  near 
it  a  second  garden  in  the  French 
style,  and   an    orangery;    while 
scarcely  a  stone's  throw '  from  the 
front  door  is  a  circular  lake  which 
affords  excellent  wild  duck  shoot- 
ing.    Game  of  all  kinds  is  abun- 
dant ;  the  woods  swarm  with  rab- 
bits, and  during  the  winter  season 
herds  of  deer  from  the  neighbour- 
ingforestof  ChantUly  are  frequent- 
ly to  be  met  with,  roying  from  field 
to  field  in  search  of  provender. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  house  is  a  large  and  well- 
stocked  farm,   with    forty  cows 
under  the  chaorge  of  an  intelligent 
Swiss,  furnishing,  in  addition  to 
the  daily  supply  of  milk  for  home 
consumption,  a  considerable  sur- 
plus destined  for  the  Paris  mar- 
ket  Kot  fjEur  from  there  is  the 
village  of  Fontaine  des  corps  nua^ 
80  called  from  an  ancient  custom — 
now  happily  obsolete — according 
to  which  any  inhabitant  convicted 
of  certain  specified  offences  was 
condemned  to  walk  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other  in  the  costume 
traditionally  attributed  to  Lady 
Godiva. 

Two  natural  curiosities  on  the 
Ch&aliB  estate  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten; namely,  Les  Sabli^res,  a 
wide  range  of  sandhills  of  a  simi- 
lar aspect  to  those  on  the  Gap6- 
core  side  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
and  regarded  by  the  peasantry  as 
a  proof  that  at  some  antediluvian 
period  the  sea  had  penetrated  into 
the  department  of  the  Oise ;  and 


*  Les  Ghr^s  de  Montlognon,'  huge 
blocks  of  sandstone,  reminding 
one  of  the  Felsenmeer  at  Heidel- 
berg, piled  one  above  another  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  partly 
imbedded  in  heath. 

The  history  of  the  abbey  (for- 
merly priory)  of  ChaaHs,  origin- 
ally founded  by  Benaud  de  MeUo, 
a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  as 
a  thank-offering  on  his  return 
from  the  Crusades,  dates  from 
1136,  in  which  year  the  fee-sim- 
ple of  the  demesne  was  conferred 
by  King  Louis  le  Gros  on  the 
Abbe  de  Pontigny,  by  whose 
directions  twelve  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order  were  installed 
there,  Andr^  de  Beaudemont 
being  chosen  as  the  first  abbot. 
Under  his  superintendence  and 
that  of  his  immediate  successors, 
the  remarkable  edifice,  the  ruins 
of  which  sufficiently  indicate  its 
former  extent  and  grandeur,  was 
in  due  time  completed,  and  from 
that  period  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  maintained  its 
prestige  as  one  of  the  leading  mon- 
astic establishments  in  France. 
The  abbey  was  three  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  surrounded  by 
twenty-five  chapels  ;  and  even  at 
this  day  the  height  of  the  remain- 
ing columns  and  the  perfection  of 
every  architectural  detail  give  a 
tolerably  exact  idea  of  its  ancient 
splendour. 

In  1542,  Hippolyte  d'Este,  car- 
dinal of  Ferrara,  and  son  of  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia,  was  chosen  abbot, 
and,  according  to  report,  was  by 
no  means  liberally  inclined  to- 
wards the  monks,  then  forty-four 
in  number,  contenting  himself 
with  allowing  them  a  yearly  sum 
of  less  than  four  thousand  livres^ 
out  of  which  they  were  expected 
not  only  to  support  themselves, 
but  also  nine  lay  brothers  and  a 
barber.  Louis  d'Fste  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  abbot,  and  during 
his  tenure  of  office  was  visited  by 


